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Room    Problems Mar.  52 

Ship    Drives — A    Discussion    of    Reciprocating,    Turbine    and 

Diesel    Engines,    by    H.    Haas    Oct.  58 

Engineering — See   Marine   Engineering 

Engineering,    Ridiculous,   by   Sea   Flame Aug.  476 

Enterprise    Diesel    Engine,    New    July  52 

Equipment  of  the  Curtis  Steam    Yacht   Lyndonia Mar,  191 

Erie   Steam    Drop    Forging    Hammer    Apr.  52 

European    Marine    Developments    Jan.  32 

European    Marine    Developments    Feb.  92 

European    Marine   Developments    Mar.  163 

European    Marine    Developments    .Apr.  221 

European    Marine    Developments    May  290 

European    Marine    Developments    June  357 

European    Marine    Developments     July  416 

European   Marine    Developments    Aug.  482 

European    Marine    Developments    Sept.  536 

Impressions   of   a    Californian    in    Britain    '...Oct.  595 

Impressions   of   a    Californian   .Abroad    Dee.  722 

Expansion  Joint,   New  Type   Low   Pressure    Oct.  52 

Express    Freighters    (Matson    Co.    Manulani    and    Manukai) Tuly  393 

Fabricated    Steel    Buildings    Feb.  62 

Far  East,   In   the    June  340c 

Farrell,   Andrew 

.Some    Humble    Suggestions     Jan.    XXXIV 

Island    Wrecks,    IX     Jan.  20 

Island   Wrecks,   X    .-Xpr.  217 

Farwell,   R.   F. : 

Knowing  the   Rules   of  the   Road    Dec.  711 

Federated    .American    Engineering    Societies — Scientific    Employ- 
ment   berviee    Oct.  586 

Ferrin,  A.  W.,  Trade  Commissioner.  Melbourne: 

Government    Shipbuilding    in    .Australia    July  418 

Fire   at   Sea,    Minimizing  the    Danger  of    Aug.  64 

Fire    Boat — See    Baltimore   City    Fire    Boat   Torrent 

Fish : 

Pacific     Coast     Fisheries  —  California,     the     Premier     Fishing 

State,    I Sept.  517 

Pacific    Coast     Fisheries — California,     the     Premier     Fishing 

State     II      Oct.  573 

Pacific    Coast    Fisheries — Washington,    III     Nov.  656 

-An    Electric    Fish    Barrage    Oct.  575 

-A    College   of    Fisheries    Nov.  660 

Subchaser    Now    Fisherman     Nov.  696 

Diesel    Power   for    Fish    Boats    Dec.  763 

Flagship    of   American    Football,   The Nov.  643 

Fleming,    Dr.    John    -Ambrose : 

A   Well   Deserved   Honor    Sept.    539 

Floating    Dock,    New    6000-ton    .Aug,  481 

Flying    Dutchman,   -\    Modern    .'\ug.  463 

Foreign   Trade   Council    Speaks — Final    Declaration  of  the   Eighth 

National    Foreign    Trade    Convention     July  389 

Forty    Freighters    Finished     Feb.  95 

Foster  Turret    Lathes    .Mar.  196 

Four    Allies    of    Destroyers     May  268 

Four    Notable    Sea-going    Tugs    Mar.  165 

Frank   G.    Drum    (tanker)    May  269 

Frear,   Hugo  P.  : 

"Bethlehem-Frear"    Combination    Ore    and    Oil    Steamer Apr.  197 

Freeboard,   Rules  and   Regulations  for    Jan.  35 

Free   Ports   and    Free   Zones  for  the   L'nited    States Nov.  644 

Freights — See   Rates   and   Freights 

The     Cost     of    Ocean     Freight     from     a     Marine     Engineer's 

Standpoint      Oct.  598 

Frey,    A.    J.: Oct.  577 

Frost,    Harwood,    President    Brown    Portable    Conveying    Machin- 
ery Company : 
Checking    the    Passing    Buck    Jan.     25 

Fuel  Oil: 

Fuel    Oil    Situation    Ian.  38 

Oil    Production    Grows     Ian,  52 

Fuel    Oil    and    Coal     Feb.  127 

Fuel   cm    Consumption    Tune  373 

Colloidal    Fuel    July  394 

Oil    Bunkering    Facilities    Sept.      52 

Burning    Fuel   Oil    (verse)    Oct.  599 

Japan    and    Fuel   Oil    De«.  746 

"Full    and    By" — A    Message    from    the    Waterfront     Employers'      * 

Union      Jul*  340c 

Full    Speed    -Ahead     Jan.   I  53-64 

"- r 
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Machining   with    a    Flame Mar.  194 

Additional   Machine  Tools  in  San  Francisco   Plant Mar.  195 

Foster   Turret    Lathes    Mar.  196 

Pacific  Worm  Gears    Mar.  196 

Engine    Room    Problems,    by    T.    Alfred    Porter Mar.  52 

Electric    Power   for    Deck    Machinery,    by    Reginald    Trauts- 

chold     Mar.  54 

New   Compressor   Installations    Apr.  260 

Huge   Gate  Valves    Apr.  260 

Efficient    Valve    Design    on    Tosi    Engines .' Apr.  51 

Southern    Pacific    Shops    Apr.  5 1 

Vulcan  Refrigerating  Equipment    Apr.  52 

Special    Riveter    for    Marine    Boiler    Construction Apr.  52 

Pollak   Offices   Moved    Apr.  52 

Erie    Steam    Drop    Forging    Plammer Apr.  52 

California   Machinery   Company    Apr.  53 

Improved    Twist    Drill    Grinder,    An Apr.  54 

Sixteen-ton  Propeller  Wheel  Under  15-ton  Shaw  Electric  Trav- 
eling   Crane     Apr.  54 

Some   Notes  on   Machine   Design,   by   A.   J.    Dickie May  324 

Cost   of  Changing   to  the   Metric    System May  52 

Wrecked  Shear  Reclaimed    May  52 

Large   Electric  Annealing   Furnace May  52 

Notable    Welding    Repair    May  54 

Two    Notable    Features    in    This    Repair May  54 

New  Structural   Shop  at   Mare   Island June  367 

DeLuxe   Piston    June  368 

Westinghouse   Plants,   New    June  369 

Portland,   New   Shop   at    June  370 

Crane   Gear,   A   New June  371 

Largest    Cast    Steel   Chain June  371 

Gas  Comparisons,  Some    June  372 

Rigging   Record,    A    June  372 

Floating    Machine   Shop,   A July  449 

Bolting-up   Machine,  A  New July  450 

Pneumercator   System  on   the   U.  S.  S.    California July  451 

Expansion    in    a    Portland    Foundry Aug.  57 

Some    Observations    on    California    Industries,    by    Frank    R. 

Devlin    Aug.  59 

Heat   Losses   from   Boiler  Scale   and   Soot,   by    F.    A.    Page.  .Aug.  59 

Large    Oxyacetyiene    Gas    Plant ^sept.  569 

Universal  Valve  Facing   Machine Sept.  570 

Centrifugal   Castings    Sept.  570 

Reclaiming    Waste     Sept.  571 

Oxyacetyiene    Versus    Dynamite    Sept.  571 

See  also   Machinery  and   Equipment. 

[Pacific  Mail   Report    Apr.  250 

Reorganization    Oct.  606 

Pacific   Shii>building — See   Full   Speed   -Ahead. 
iPage,    F.   A.; 

Heat   Losses  from   Boiler  Scale   and   Soot Aug.  59 

Panama  Canal : 

Panama    and   the    British Oct.  54 

Fiscal    year    : .  . .  Oct.  610 

Fiscal  year   Nov.  674 

Fruit    Cargoes    Apr.  255 

Fruit   Cargoes  July  433 

Fruit    Cargoes   Oct.  626 

Fruit    Cargoes    Dec.  734 

Japanese    Use   of .Sept.  547 

Libel    (A   Just   Decision) June  370 

Lumber   Shipments    by    June  387 

Philippines,    Coastwise    Laws    .Nov.  672 

Shipbuilding   at    Balboa    July  419 

Statistics,   More   Canal    Nov.  676 

Tolls    Remission    May  315 

Tolls    Remission    Nov.  669 

Canada    and     Oct.  609 

Canada    and Dec.  737 

Traffic     Apr.  215 

United  States   L'se   of    Dec.  740 

Parcel    Post — See   International    Parcel    Post. 

Pawling    &:    Harnischfeger    Office    Moved Tune  58 

Photostat,    The.   by   Willard   A,    Brorsen Oct.  47 

Pictures    (verse)     May  110 

Pierce.   G.   A.: 

Deck    Machinery    of   the    William    Penn Dec.  719 

Pilferage — See    Marine    Insurance. 

Piston,   The   De   Luxe    June  368 

Pneumercator   System   on   the   U.  S.  S.    Califoriiia,   by    Gardner    Cor- 

nett    July  451 

Installation.    Notable    (on    S.S.Paris)     Nov.  56 

Pollak   Offices   Moved    Apr.  52 

Port    Any,    U.    S.    A June  325 

Port    Authorities,    International    Conclave    of Oct.  604 

Port    Development : 

Projects    on    I^acific    Coast Jan.  27 

New    Asano    Docks    Jan.  31 

New    Pier    at    Seattle    Tan.  33 

Harbor    Improvements    Jan.  61 

At    Portland    Feb.  97 

Naval    Base    (Alameda)     Feb.  105 

Port    Development    Feb.  124 

Port   and    Harbor    Development    Mar.  157 

Electrical     Terminal     Facilities,    by     Commander    C.     S.     Mc- 
Dowell.  U.   S.   N Mar  160 

New    Drydock   at    Fore    River Mar.  162 

Pacific    Coast    Port    Work Mar.  166 

Trans- Pacific    Harbor    Development    Mar.  167 

Port    Contract    Signed    { Progreso,    Mexico) Mar.  181 

Leixoes    (Portugal)    Work    Planned    Mar.  184 

Port    Improvements    Apr.  257 

New   Orieans   Ship   Canal    May  291 

Free    Ports   and    Free    Zones,    by    Henry    M.    Robinson Nov.  644 

Porter.   T.    Alfred: 

Operating    Costs    Feb.  96 

Engine    Room    Problems     Mar.  52 

Portland; 

Newest  Terminal    Sept.  533 

Traffic   Department    Sept.  572 

Port    Development     x  eb.  97 

New  Shop  at   June  370 

Poughkeepsie.     The     Diesel     Electric     Arconstruct-Hullfin     Ferry 

Boat,  by   C.   V.   S.   Wyckoff Nov.  665 

Power    Cross    Feed    for    Turret    Lathe,    New Nov.  699 

Prayer    (verse),    by    John    Masefield May  107 

Preliminary   to   a    Promise,    The.   by    H.    A.    B.    Sneve Dec.  761 

Preservo — A    Well    Distributed    Product Feb.  62 

Prices,    Sliip    Sept.  523 


Progress   m   Motorship    Building—See  Motorship   Building. 

Propelhng   Machinery    of    U.    S.    S.   Tennessee Aug.  486 

Pump,  A  New   Cargo    Mar  193 

Purchasing  Service,   Technical    Apr!  64 

Radio : 

New    Shop   for   Radio    Specialties Jan.  24 

Easthampton    Radio    Station     Jan.  38 

David    Sarnoff    (Radio   Corporation) July  447 

Railroad    Rates : 

Import    and    Export    , Jan.   50.51 

Import   and    Export    Apr.  253 

Import   and    Export .' '-.July  433 

Import    and   Export   Aug.  495,  496 

Import    and    Export    , .'.'Sept.*  563^  564 

Import  and   Export    Dec  744 

Cotton '.'.'.'.".'Nov!  693 

Cotton     Dec.  744 

Intercoastal    Competition    '.  Oct!  625 

RanD   System — Keeping   Bunker  Oil   Liquid Apr*  66k 

Rastall,   Dr.   B.   M. : 

The    Greater   San    Francisco    May  261 

Rates  and  Freights — See  With  the  Exporters  and  Importers.FuU 
Speed  Ahead  Section;  also  Railroad  Rates:  Steamship 
Rates. 

Drydock   Rate   War    July  409 

Refrigerator   Vessels— See   Panama   Canal,   Fruit   Cargoes. 

Repairmg    Canvas    Covered    Boats,    New    Method    of Nov.  58 

Repairs  on   a   Towing  Machine    Nov  698 

Rescue    Breathing  Apparatus,   by    Willard   W.    Keith Feb!  52 

Ridiculous    Engineering,    by    Sea   Flame Aug  476 

Rigging    Record.    A    June  372 

Robinson,    Henry    M.  : 

I'Vee   Ports  and    Free   Zones   for  the   United    States Nov.  641 

Rohlfs,  J.   C.  : 

Ships'  Officers'  Salaries — A  Few  Comparisons  Between  Amer- 
ican   and    British    Merchant    Marine    Practice Jan.  XXXVII 

Shipping    Strike,    The    June  337 

Rolph,    George    M. : 

Marine  Borers  at  Crockett    Aug.  479 

See    also   The    Largest    Sugar    Refinery    in    the    World. 

Rope — How    Manila   Rope    Is    Made    and   Used Sept.  48 

Rules   and    Regulations   for    Freeboard,    by    David   Arnott Jan.  35 

Rules  of  the  Road,   Knowing  the,   by   R.    F.   Farwell Dec.  711 

Safe   Deposit   Vault,    Marine  Unsinkable    Nov  61 

Safety   at   Sea   Oct.  588 

Sailing  Ships— See  Edward  Sewall ;     A  Staunch  Old  Windjammer, 
(E.    R.   Sterling);     The  Sailor  of  the  Sail    (verse);     Clip- 
per  Ships. 
Sailor  of  the  Sail.  The   (verse),  by  Thos.   Fleming  Day.. Oct.  Frontispiece 

Salaries,    Ships'    Officers',    by    T.    C.    Rohlfs Jan.  XXXVII 

Sal    Log.    The    May  61 

Salt    Detector,    The    McNab    Nov.  52 

Salvage : 

U.    S.    Salvage   Association    (editorial) Apr.  207 

An    Interesting    Salvage    Dec.  763 

Samuels,    Frederick    S. : 

Subsidies    Feb.  70 

San    Francisco    Bay,    Vessels    in,    Sept.    9,    1850 Sept.     Following 

ad,  page  46 

San    Francisco    Firm    Invades    East    Coast May  61 

San    Francisco,   The   Greater,    by   Dr.    B.    M.    Rastall May  261 

San    Lorenzo,   S.   S.,   The   Reconditioned May  297 

Saving  the  Canadian   Importer,   by   G.   W.   Gove.   Master  Tug  Sea 

Lion     Oct.  621 

Sawyer.   Harold   M. : 

Cesser    and    Lien.    A    Discussion    of    the    Clause    in     Charter 

Parties    Feb.  67 

Schat.    Ane    P.    (Schat   davit) Jan.  52 

Schwab,   Charles   M. : 

An   Appreciation    Feb.  69 

A  Testimonial    June  340a 

In    Recognition    of    Achievement    Dec.  716 

Scout    Cruisers,   The   New    Feb.  94 

Scythia — The   Most    Modern   Steamer Oct.  633 

Sea    Flame  : 

The  Chief  Engineer   Apr.  207 

Attention  to   Detail   Brings   Success May  283 

Hints   on    the   Care   of   Auxiliaries June  358 

Marine    Turbine    Operation     July  412 

Ridiculous    Engineering    Aug.  476 

The     Cost    of    Ocean     Freight    from    a     Marine     Engineer's 

Standpoint    Oct.  598 

High    Operating    Costs    Dec.  731 

Seattle.    New    Pier   at Jan.  33 

Self-Trimming   Vessels,    by   John    R.    F.    Dettmer May  287 

Sheedy.    Joseph    E " Oct.  587 

Shipbuilder.    An    Optimistic    (J.    J.    Tynan) Aug.  465 

Shipbuilding  : 
Japanese : 

Future   of    May  321 

Government    Policy     Apr.  251 

Strikes     Sept.  561 

United   States : 

See   Full  Speed  Ahead  in  each   issue. 

Wage  Cuts .\ug.  507 

See  also  Stabilizing  the  Shipbuilding  Industry,  by  Letson 
Balliet :  Australia,  Government  Shipbuilding  In ;  Pan- 
ama   Canal  ;     Shipbuilding    Costs    (editorial ). 

Shipbuilding   Plant's   Accident    Record,  A Oct.  635 

Ship    Drives,   by   H.   Haas    Oct.  58 

Ship    Lighting    Sets,    Automatic July  452 

Ship   Machinery,  Service   for    Aug.  65 

Shipowners'   Association   of  the    Pacific    Coast Jan.  XXVII 

"All    Hands"     Oct.  579 

Shipping  : 

Figures,    Analysis    of    (editorial) Oct.  585 

Worid    Shipping    Oct.  584 

Shipping    Board — See    United    States    Shipping    Board. 
Shipping  Industry  of  Norway— See  Norway. 

Ship    Prices    (editorial)     Sept.  523 

Ships'   Officers'   Salaries,  by   J.    C.    Rohlfs Jan.  XXXVll 

Shipyard    Data — See   Full   Speed   Ahead. 

Shop    at    Mare    Island,    The   New    Structural June  367 

Shop   Work   on    Large   Engines Nov.  697 

Smith,   C.    Fox  : 

Lee    Fore    Brace    (verse) Feb.  55 

Snaps  Along  the  Waterfront   (pictorial) June  340 
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Snaps   Along   the  Waterfront    (pictorial) July  445 

Snubbing   Device,    \cw    Julv  418 

Some   Humble   Suggestions,    by   Andrew    Farrcll Jan.  XXXIV 

Some  Notes  on   Alachine  Design,   by   A.   J.    Dickie May  324 

Some     Observations     on     California     Industries,     by     Frank     R. 

Devlin    Aug.  59 

Somersetshire,    M.    S Oct.  594 

Southern    California   Steel    Plant,    New Nov.  54 

Southern    Pacific   Shops    Apr.  5 1 

Southwestern    Shipbuilding   Plant,  Aeroplane   View    of Feb.  85 

"Southwestern"  Tankers,   Two   Apr.  231 

St.    Lonis : 

World   Trade  Cruise    Nov.  653 

Conditioning  for  World  Trade  Cruise Nov.  61 

Stabilizer    at    Work,    A June  64 

Stabilizing   the   Shipbuilding    Industry,    by    Letson    Balliet.    I...  May      ..285 

Stabilizing  the   Shipbuildng   Industry,   by   Letson    Balliet,    II June  352 

Stamp    Electric    Hoists    June  66 

Standard    Oil    Tankers,    New Sept.  538 

Steamer    or    Motorship — An    Instructive    Comparison    of    Earning 

Capacities     July  405 

Steamer   Service   on    the    Yangtze,    by    Robert    Dollar Jan.  1 1 

Steamship  Conferences : 

Associations   and    Jan.  XXVI 

Australasian    Formed     Sept.  565 

List  of   Feb.  117 

Pacific   Westbound    Breaks    Mar.  182 

Pacific    W'estbound    Re-formed     Apr.  249 

Pacific  Westbound    Breaks May  316 

Pacific  Westbound   Dissolved    June  385 

Three    Reorganized    July  427 

More   Trouble    Aug.  503 

Seattle   Disbands    Sept.  564 

Steamship   Rates : 

European    Reductions    Feb.  115 

Foreign    Exchange    in    Feb.  1 14 

Fruit    Reductions    Apr.  256 

Fruit    Reductions     May  320 

Ruling    on June  388 

Hawaiian    Feb.  115 

Import    Commodity    Jan.  49 

I.   C.   C.   to  Take  Hand Nov.  671 

Lumber     : May  319 

Lumber     Oct.  626 

Lumber    Nov.  691 

Oriental,    Division    of    Receipts Mar.  183 

Oriental,    Division   of   Receipts Apr.  249 

W'ar    July  429 

Rates    Increased    Nov.  691 

Steel    Breaks    Sept.  565 

Tendencies     Dec.  742 

Wars     Dec.  743 

Steamship    Strike    June  373 

Steamship    Strike July  429 

Steamship    Strike    Aug.  501 

Steamship.   Wages   Compared    Dec.  739 

Steel   Buildings,   Fabricated    Feb.  62 

Steel    Cutting,   City    Gas   for Apr.  64 

Steering    Gear    for    Barges,    Electric Feb.  56 

Steering   Gear,    Bethlehem    Combination Sept.  58 

Sterling,    E.    R.— See   Sailing   Ships. 

^teel    Stern    Frames,    Forged Feb.  105 

Stewart,   Myron    B. : 

National    Marine   Exposition    Mar.  169 

Strike.  The  Shipping,   by  J.    C.   Rohlfs June  3i7 

See   also    the    Marine   W'age   Situation. 

Subchaser  Now   Fisherman    Nov.  696 

Subsidies,  by   Frederick   S.   Samuels Feb.  70 

Suez    Canal    Dec.  738 

Sugar  Refinery.   The   Largest   in   the  World Aug.  466 

Superheated   Steam Jan.  34 

Cylinder    Lubrication    witli    May  106 

Superheater : 

Locomotive    Superheater    Expansion    Apr.  63 

Offices    Moved June  58 

Steam   Superheaters,   by   H.   B.    Oatley Dec.  726 

Switchboard,    Safety- First    Marine    Oct.  53 

Tahiti,  S.    S. — See  Two  Large   Oil   Installations. 
Tamaha,   S.    S. — See    Engine   Room    Problems. 
Tampa,   U.    S.    C.   G.    Cutter— See    Coast    Guard. 
Tanker : 

New  Record   (Frank   G.  Drum) May  269 

Two    "Southwestern"    Apr.  231 

New    Standard    Oil    Sept.  538 

10,500-ton    Tank    Steamers    Refitted    with    De  Laval     Double- 
Reduction   Gears  and  Turbines    Sept.  50 

Technical    Purchasing    Service     Apr.  64 

Telephone    Post    Hole  Auger    May  62 

Tennessee,    Propelling    Machinery    of   I".    S.    S Aug.  486 

Teredo    Damage : 

Marine    Piling    Survey    Jan.  26 

Marine    Borers    at    Crockett,    bv    George    M.    Rolph Aug.  479 

See  also  Sowing  Rice,   Reaping  Fishworms   (Sept.,   1920.  p.    105), 
Terminals : 

Electrical   Facilities    Mar.  160 

Appraisal    of   Properties,    by    H.    McL.    Harding Apr.  228 

Appraisal    of    Properties     July  58 

Marine     Terminals     and     the     Motor     Dray,     by     H.      McL. 

Harding   Aug.  487 

Portland's    Newest     Sept.  533 

Test    Performance   of    a   20    H.    P.    Acme    Gas    Engine   Losing    a 
Mixture  of  Alcolinc   in   the   Fuel,   by   D.   W.   and   R.    Z. 

Dickie    :\Iav  55 

Thau.  W.   E.: 

Marine   Propulsion    Machinery    Mar.  153 

Theft    and    Pilferage — See    Marine    Insurance    Section. 

Thermos    Box,    The    .Ajjr.  229 

"Third-Class"    Liners — See    Liners    for   "Third    (Tlass." 

Three    Brothers,    The    Clipper   Ship Oct.  581 

Three- Deck   Cargo   Si  earners June  331 

Tilting    and    Rotary    Table,    New    L'niversal July  452 

Todd    Yard,    Important    Launching    at Jan,  7 

Tools — See  Pacific  Machinery. 

Torch^Cntting    Cast     Iron    N^ov.  69^' 

Tow    Line.    Passing    a Aug.  483 

Trade  Literature    Feb.   131,  58 

Trade  Literature    \pi-.  66g 


Trade  Literature    ; .  .June  63- 

Trade  Literature    July  56- 

Trade   Literature    Aug.  67 

Trade   Literature     Sept.   5 1,  581> 

Trade   Literature    Oct.  47,  56 

Trade   Literature      Nov.  5^ 

Trade   Literature    Dec.  5+ 

Trans-lacific   Harbor   Development — See   Port   Development, 
Trautschold,   Reginald : 

Electric    Power   for   Deck    Machinery Mar.  54 

Tug,   The    (verse),    by    Bcrton    Braley Ian.  5 

Tug,   A   300  H.    P.    Motor June  66a 

Tug   for   Harbor    Board,    New    Motor Nov.  57" 

Turbine  to  Diesel  Electric,   From  Steam,  by  John   L.    Bogert .  .  . -Oct.  592 

Turbo- lilectric   Passenger   Ship,    First,    by    James   A.    Kelley Jan.  22 

Turret    Lathes,    Foster    .' Mar.  196- 

Twist    Drill    Grinder,    An    Improved Apr.  54 

Two   Large  Oil   Installations    (Makura  and  Tahiti) Jan.  6 

Two    "Southwestern"    Tankers    Apr.  231 

Tynan,   J.    J.— An    Optimistic    Shipbuilder.. Aug.  465 

L^nion   Construction   Company's   Shop,   Some  Tools   in Jan.  44 

L^nited   States    Salvage   Association    (editorial) Apr.  207" 

United   States   Shipping  Board : 

Bareboat    Charter    Mav  315 

Bareboat    Charter    Oct.  605 

Bareboat   Charter   Nov.  672" 

Commercial    Watersheds   and   the    Shipping   Board,    bv    George 

B.    Carpenter    May  270 

Conferences    Jan.    XXX 

Financial    Juggling    (editorial)    Feb.  74 

New    Shipping   Board    (editorial) July  400 

New  European   Manager   (Joseph   E.   Sheedy ) Oct.  587 

Steamer  or   Motorship    July  405 
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Johnson  Gear  Company 


extends  cordial  greetings 
to  its  friends  and  expresses 
appreciation  of  business 
received  during  the  past 
year. 

Our  new  manufacturing 
plant  in  Berkeley  awaits 
your  personal  inspection. 
You  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  us. 


San  Francisco  Office 
for  convenience  of  our  custom- 
ers will  be  maintained  at 

1 7  SPEAR  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  2768 


Johnson   Gear  Company 

Works  and  Main  0/«ce— BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Telephones  —  Berkeley    7376-7377 
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PLEASE   MENTION    PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW   WHEN    YOU    WRITE 


HIS  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  is  respectfully 
dedicated  to  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association.  In  its  pa^es  we  have  endeavored  to 
draw  a  true  picture  of  the  present  status  of  ship- 
ping on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  we  write  the  dark  grey  clouds  cover  Tamalpais  and  hang 
low  over  the  Gate.  An  American  freighter  bound  for  the 
Orient  is  steaming  out  of  the  bay.  She  enters  the  fringe  of  the 
cloud  and  disappears,  seemingly  engulfed  in  its  menacing  folds. 

But  look  again  at  the  Gate  — there  is  movement  in  the  clouds. 
The  dark  masses  suddenly  writhe  and  swirl  and  lift  and  now 
the  steamer  is  seen  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific  in  a  path- 
way of  gold  stretching  westward  from  the  Ciolden  Gate  to  the 
lands  of  the  Setting  Sun. 

We  extend  to  you,  Shipping  Men  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  our 
heartiest  best  wishes  for  1921  and  our  confidence  that  your 
shrewd  common  sense  and  high  courage  will  soon  dissipate  the 
clouds  that  seem  so  threatening,  as  your  optimism  reminds  you 
that  all  clouds  are  "fraught  with  blessing"  and  "big  with 
mercy"   to  those  who  will  to  achieve. 


Pacific   Marine    Review 

The  National   Magazine  of  Shipping 

January),    1921 

Copyright,  1921,  by  J.  S.  Mines 


THE  GOOD  SHIP  PACIFIC  MARINE 


By  A.  J.  DICKIE 


DEAR  READERS  —  Owners,  Builders,  Operator.s, 
Managers,  Captains,  Deck  Officers,  Engineers,  and 
Crew  of  the  good  ship  Pacific  Marine,  and  all  you 
land-lubbers  who  have  to  do  with  her  supply  of 
cargo  and  passengers — we  salute  you  in  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  1920  and  propose  that  we  take  stock  together. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  able  as  a  result  of  stock  taking  to 
arrive  at  such  understanding  of  our  problems  as  will 
enable  us  to  go  forward  with  a  firm  conviction  of  ulti- 
mate success,  and  so  enter  the  new  year  that  is  before 
us  not  only  wishful  for  its  happiness  but  assured  of 
its  prosperity. 

Before  starting  to  take  stock  we  must  clear  the  decks 
of  much  impedimenta  verbal  and/or  actual  with  which 
they  seem  to  be  littered.  For  instance,  there  is  that  con- 
stantly overheard  remark,  "The  bottom  has  dropped  out." 
This  expression  should  not  and  cannot  have  any  place  in 
the  vocabulary  of  a  successful  personnel  for  Pacific  Ma- 
rine, and  we  must  rouse  out  the  firehose  and  wash  it 
overboard  at  once.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  plight 
of  this  ship  if  such  an  allegation  is  allowed  to  stand. 
"Holds  empty,"  "freight  offerings  nil,"  "rates  slaugh- 
tered"— all  these  may  be  listened  to,  may  even  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  good  ship  be  safe,  sound  and  seaworthy, 
ready  for  any  emergency.  But  "bottom  dropped  out"  is 
a  phrase  fit  only  for  the  lips  of  Shipping  Board  "inspec- 
tors with  holdovers"  and  Walsh  committees;  no  true 
seaman  or  sea  trader  would  ever  indulge  such  a  senti- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  in  marine  and  shore  business 
we  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  been  floating 
around  on  foamy  bubbles,  and  the  bubble,  not  the  bot- 
tom, is  dropping  out.  The  bottom,  foundation,  solid 
earth,  or  deep  blue  sea,  as  you  will,  is  there  just  as  it 
always  was.  So  it  is  for  us  to  get  our  feet,  or  the  feet 
of  the  ladder  on  which  we  are  climbing,  or  the  keel  of 
our  Pacific  Marine  properly  established,  set,  or  guided 
on  or  over  this  "bottom,"  well  realizing  that  consistent 
work  will  bring  good  success.     And  that's  that. 

Another  hindrance  that  is  cumbering  the  deck  is  the 
entanglement  of  red  tape  and  foolish  "burdensome,  re- 
strictive, regulatory  legislation."  This  obstacle  to  the 
successful  operation  of  Pacific  Marine  shows  itself  in 
many  ways  and  in  many  forms.  According  to  some  pes- 
simists', "So  thick  a  cloud"  of  this  nature  "obscures  the 
sky"  over  our  good  ship  that  they  "cannot  see  the  sun 
on  high"  nor  even  the  tops  of  the  masts.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  much  of  this  cloud  will  be  dissipated 


in  the  not  far  distant  future.  The  ownership  through 
the  Shipping  Board  of  the  largest  merchant  marine  fleet 
under  one  control  gives  to  the  Federal  government  the 
viewpoint  of  the  ship  owner  and  aff'ords  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  all  wise  shipping  men  for  introducing  a 
strong  constructive  marine  legislation  policy  for  which 
the  present  Merchant  Marine  Act  may  well  form  a  solid 
foundation.  President-elect  Harding  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  American  merchant  marine  and  has  repeat- 
edly declared  his  willingness  to  give  the  "Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  effective  administration  backing."  The  over- 
whelming majority  given  him  at  the  polls  puts  the  Amer- 
ican people  squai'ely  behind  the  same  policy.  Cut  that 
red  tape,  Captain  Harding,  and  let  the  tangled  rigging 
go  by  the  board,  and  see  the  good  old  ship  right  herself. 

But  there  is  another  obstacle  left — the  omnivorous, 
ubiquitous,  congressional  investigation  committee — the 
committees  ad  lib  which  for  the  last  three  years  have 
been  asking  questions  and  getting  nowhere.  Why  can 
they  not  in  connection  with  such  businesses  as  building 
and  operating  ships  ferret  out  the  graft  and  prosecute 
the  criminals  without  holding  up  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  shipping  world? 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  select  Shipping  Boai'd  commissioners  who 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  service  in  their  charge  with- 
out raising  such  a  hue  and  cry  as  is  now  raised  by  the 
Walsh  committee.  All  shipbuilders  and  shipping  men  in 
the  United  States  should  co-operate  in  putting  a  stop  to 
graft  in  their  respective  lines,  and  they  would  so  co- 
operate if  led  in  that  co-operation  by  a  proper  Shipping 
Board.  Admiral  Benson,  be  it  said  in  all  justice,  has 
done  more  in  that  direction  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
but  there  is  still  much  to  do. 

And  now,  having  jettisoned  our  deckload,  let  us  not 
like  Davalo  sigh  "for  a  ninth  great  peaceful  wave  to 
drown  and  roll"  us  under,  but  let  us  take  a  deep  breath 
of  good  Pacific  air  and  get  busy  with  the  "holystones" 
while  the  "old  man"  tells  us  why  we  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine should  be  glad  to  be  alive  and  afloat  in  so  fine  a 
ship  on  such  a  great  ocean. 

Analysis  of  the  year's  production  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  shows  a  normal  condition  in  the  United 
States  or,  as  previously  remarked,  the  bottom  is  still 
there — the  foundation  is  safe.  Curtailment  of  credits 
both  domestic  and  foreign  caused  a  lowering  of  prices 
and  a  retrenchment  in  buying  which  was  reflected  in  a 


slowing  down  of  manufactures  and  a  tendency  to  reduci! 
stocks  of  raw  materials,  resulting  in  small  volume  of 
freight  offerings.  That  is,  in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  trou- 
ble. We  have  great  stocks  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  our  warehouses  in  the  interior,  our  transpor- 
tation system  on  land  is  almost  back  to  normal,  our  cus- 
tomers across  both  oceans  need  what  we  have  to  offer 
and  have  stocks  of  which  we  are  equally  needful,  and 
because  of  breakdown  in  the  financial  system  we  are 
hindered  in  or  prevented  from  trading,  and  our  good 
ship  Pacific  Marine  is  unable  to  get  a  steady  job. 

This  condition  is  world-wide.  The  League  of  Nations 
is  making  important  attempts  at  remedial  measures  in 
an  international  way.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil and  the  bankers'  associations  in  the  United  States  are 
forming  foreign  trade  credit  corporations  to  finance  rea- 
sonable credits  to  foreign  customers.  As  the  world 
swings  back  to  normal  conditions,  we  shall  see  right  for- 
eign trade  relations  once  more  established.  And  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  swing  of  the  world 
in  that  direction  is  being  so  governed  that  the  readjust- 
ment period  will  not  be  of  very  long  duration. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  first  rate  idea  to  be  always  ready 
for  Old  Man  Opportunity  when  he  comes  our  way,  and 
a  slack  time  is  a  good  "get  ready"  time.  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  world  published  herewith  will  show  us 
that  we  of  the  Pacific  Marine,  at  our  home  port  or  any- 
where on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  occupy  a 
very  strategic  and  central  position  in  the  world  of  trade. 

And  we  are  undoubtedly  agreed  that  from  Cape  Flat- 
tery to  the  Caves  of  La  Jolla  we  are  possessed  of  just 
about  the  finest  stretch  of  country  that  lies  out  of  doors. 
That  a  very  great  many  citizens  of  other  parts  have 
during  the  last  ten  years  become  obsessed  with  the  same 
idea  is  well  attested  by  the  recent  census  returns. 

We  produce  a  tremendous  volume  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  shipped  to 
points  far  distant  from  our  shores.  An  increasing  amount 
of  this  produce  is  being  shipped  by  water.  Particularly 
in  recent  months  has  this  been  true  with  reference  to 
coastwise  shipping,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
beneficial  effects  that  the  "big  ditch"  at  Panama  will 
bring  to  our  shipping.  There  will  also  be  an  ever-in- 
creasing trade  with  the  Philippines  under  the  coastwise 
shipping  law. 

Right  here  be  it  noted  that  Alaska  is  a  field  which  may 
be  said  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  good  ship  Pacific 
Marine,  and  it  has  possibilities  for  almost  unlimited  de- 
velopment. Pacific  Marine  shipping  men  should  unite  in 
a  movement  for  the  opening  up  of  Alaska's  resources. 
The  vast  coal  beds  and  other  mineral  deposits,  which  are 
now  bottled  up  under  the  government's  conservation  pol- 
icy, would  if  sanely  developed  place  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  on  a  much  firmer  industrial  and  manufacturing 
basis,  and  add  greatly  to  the  volume  of  tonnage  avail- 
able for  our  Pacific  Marine. 

Turning  to  foreign  trade,  we  certainly  find  much  en- 
couragement in  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  tonnage 
carried  in  the  holds  of  our  Pacific  Marine,  and  in  judg- 
ing our  progress  in  this  respect  we  must  not  forget  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  capacity  of  those  holds. 


Six  short  years  ago  we  were  publishing  articles  call- 
ing attention  to  the  disgraceful  lack  of  holds  in  our  Pa- 
cific Marine.  Now  we  have  ample  capacity  to  take  care 
of  our  immediate  needs  and  a  large  reserve  to  call  on 
for  future  expansion.  The  Pacific  Marine  is  known  now 
at  every  foreign  port  on  every  ocean,  and  with  ade- 
quate home  backing  she  will  certainly  become  mistress 
of  Pacific  Ocean  trade  routes. 

The  Orient  is  awakening  to  Occidental  influences,  Si- 
beria is  awaiting  development,  Australasia  has  only  been 
sci-atched,  and  while  the  looked-for  developments  from 
these  sources  will  take  time,  we  need  only  compare  the 
volume  carried  ten  years  ago  with  that  handled  this 
year  to  realize  that  there  are  great  things  in  store  for  us. 

If  any  operator  thinks  Oriental  development  too  slow 
and  tedious  a  process,  there  is  Mexico  urging  him  to  lend 
a  hand  in  her  direction,  promising  to  be  good  under  a 
new  political  regime,  and  so  anxious  to  get  at  maritime 
trade  that  she  is  starting  to  build  a  merchant  marine 
of  her  own. 

As  a  corollary  to  all  this,  we  wish  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  (if  it  is  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  certain  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act)  should  keep  its  ships  running  on  all  routes  where 
there  is  possibility  of  development,  whether  those  ships 
are  run  at  a  present  profit  or  not.  The  history  of  every 
great  steamship  line  in  the  world  has  been  at  the  start 
full  of  lean  years  when  the  managing  owners  kept  thi 
ships  running  in  the  face  of  small  or  no  profits,  and  in 
some  cases  heavy  losses,  but  always  with  the  vision  of 
a  great  future.  Those  clauses  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  which  direct  the  Shipping  Board  to  develop  new 
trade  routes  for  the  American  merchant  marine  were 
framed  with  full  knowledge  of  those  conditions,  and  the 
Shipping   Board   should   live  up   to   that  idea. 

"The  streaming  lanes  of  commerce  surge  and  sway. 

Daring  our  boats  to  breast  them  and  explore. 
Put  forth  the  trading  vessel!      Seize  the  day! 
Ho!  race  the  engines!     Seek  the  farthest  shore! 

Put  forth  to  China,  Africa  and  Greece. 

Up!  weigh  for  Argentina  and   the   Horn. 
Set  all  your  ships  to  seek  the   Golden  Fleece, 

And  let  their  crews  go  singing  down  the  morn. 

With  steel  and  books  and  chemicals  and   ore 
Let  the  ships  sail.     The  ocean  roads  are  free. 

Put  forth   to   Rio   and   to   Singapore, 

And  all  the  ports  that  fringe  the  swinging  sea! 

In  this  new  age  of  manly  sentiments 
In   seeking   ends  beyond   a   selfish   good, 

They  serve  the  most  who  waken  continents 
And  teach  the  world  a  braver  brotherhood.'' 

And  now  we  wish  to  express  again  our  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  in  1921,  and  our 
confidence  that  the  good  ship  Pacific  Marine  operated 
by  bold  Pacific  mariners,  routed  by  shrewd  Pacific  traf- 
fic managers,  and  filled  with  the  produce  of  Pacific  fer- 
tility, will  bring  to  us  the  good  will  of  all  our  neighbors 
across  the  sea  and  a  full  measure  of  profit  for  what- 
ever adventures  we  give  into  her  charge. 


PACIFIC  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


IN  the  following  paragraphs  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  list  all  shipping  companies  operating  pri- 
vately-owned or  Shipping  Board  deep-water  vessels 
in  Pacific  Coast  waters,  intercoastal,  coastwise  and 
offshore  shipping  included.  Returns  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  some  companies,  but  the  list  as  presented 
does  convey  accurately  an  idea  of  the  vast  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  different  Pacific  Ocean  trades.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  correct  the  listings  of  the  companies 
for  changes  in  allocations  of  Shipping  Board  vessels,  so 
that  in  some  cases  the  listings  are  not  accurate  because 
of  recent  withdrawals  and   re-allocations. 

UNITED   STATES   SHIPPING   BOARD, 

PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRICT, 

369   PINE   STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

Division   of   Operations 

H.  H.  Ebey,  district  director;  William  Kincaid,  oper- 
ating manager;  W.  Mohns,  executive  assistant;  W.  M. 
Minor,  manager  traffic  department. 

Pacific  Coast  district,  including  California  and  Oregon 
from  Columbia  River  south.  Having  charge  of  the  fol- 
lowing Shipping  Board   vessels. 

Number  of  vessels:  138,  of  the  following  aggregate 
deadweight  tonnage:    1,133,870. 

Assignments  as  of  November,  1920,  name  of  company, 
number  of  vessels  and  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage 
being  given : 

Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Company,  4,  of  35,800. 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  7,  of  41,535.  E.  C.  Evans  .SL 
Sons,  4,  of  35,600.  General  Steamship  Corporation,  10, 
of  60,669.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  1,  of  5075.  Luck- 
enbach  Steamship  Company,  6,  of  52,132.  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Navigation  Company,  2,  of  17,165.  Matson  Nav- 
igation Company,  5,  of  36,206.  McCormick  &  McPher- 
son,  7,  of  56,527.  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (Port- 
land), 7,  of  65,298.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
20,  of  140,535.  Struthers  &  Dixon,  17,  of  156,306. 
Sudden  &  Christenson,  10,  of  81,924.  Swayne  &  Hoyt, 
4,  of  32,292.  Williams  Dimond  &  Company,  14,  of  128,- 
893.     Total,  118  vessels,  of  945,957  tons. 

Tankers:  Standard  Oil  Company,  2,  of  20,212. 
Struthers  &  Dixon  (transporting  U.  S.  S.  B.  fuel  oil), 
8,  of  79,420.     Total,  128  vessels,  of  1,045,589  tons. 

Vessels  laid  up,  9,  of  80,781.  Tankers  laid  up,  1,  of 
7500.     Grand  total,  138  vessels,  of  1,133,870  tons. 

The  vessels  are  engaged  on  the  following  routes: 

Portland-Orient:  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  4,  of 
37,600  tons. 

San  Francisco-Orient:  Robert  Dollar  Company,  3,  of 
25,935  tons.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  4,  of 
34,648  tons.  Struthers  &  Dixon,  7,  of  62,607  tons.  To- 
tal, 14  vessels,  of  123,190  tons. 

Puget  Sound-Orient:  Struthers  &  Dixon,  6,  of  51,- 
880  tons. 

Los  Angeles-Orient:  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Navigation 
Company,  2,  of  17,165  tons. 


Portland  -  North  China:  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping 
Company,  4,  of  35,800  tons. 

Around-the-World:  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
8,  of  74,175   tons. 

Oriental  Local  Service:  Robert  Dollar  Company,  4, 
of  15,600  tons.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  8,  of 
31,712  tons.     Total,  12  vessels,  of  47,312  tons. 

Pacific-Europe:  E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  4,  of  35,600 
tons.  Williams  Dimond  &  Company,  14,  of  128,893  tons. 
Total,  18  vessels,  of  164,493  tons. 

West  Coast  South  America :  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, 6,  of  26,760  tons.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company, 
1,  of  5075  tons.  Matson  Navigation  Company,  1,  of 
4050  tons.     Total,  8  vessels,  of  35,8.85  tons. 

River  Plate:     Swayne  &  Hoyt,  4,  of  32,292  tons. 

Australia:  General  Steamship  Corporation,  4,  of  33,- 
909  tons. 

Pacific-Atlantic :  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  5, 
of  46,907  tons. 

Tramps:  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  1,  of  5225 
tons.  McCormick  &  McPherson,  7,  of  56,527  tons.  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  (Portland),  3,  of  27,698  tons. 
Struthers  &  Dixon,  4,  of  41,819  tons.  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tenson, 10,  of  81,924  tons.     Total,   25,  of  213,193  ton:-;. 

Hawaii:      Matson   Navigation    Company,   4,   of   32,156. 

Tramp  Tankers:  Standard  Oil  Company,  2,  of  20,212 
tons.  Struthers  &  Dixon,  8,  of  79,420  tons.  Total,  10 
vessels,  of  99,632  tons. 

Grand  total:  128  vessels,  of  1,045,589  deadweight 
tons. 


UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING    BOARD, 

PUGET  SOUND   DISTRICT, 

SECURITIES   BUILDING,   SEATTLE 

Division   of   Operations 

District  Director's  Office:  D.  W.  Burchard,  district 
director;  F.  B.  Wurzbacher,  traffic  assistant;  L.  F.  Root, 
executive  assistant;  S.  W.  Bone,  chief  supervisor;  K.  G. 
Clark,  radio  supervisor;  J.  S.  Smith,  port  captain;  W. 
H.  Rober,  port  engineer;    E.  A.  Gruby,  port  steward. 

District  Auditor's  Office:     R.  B.  Bush,  district  auditor. 

Recruiting  Service  Bureau:  Captain  J.  H.  Payne,  su- 
pervisor. 

Division  of  Construction  and  Repair,  District  Mana- 
ger's Office:  William  Chisholm,  district  manager;  R.  L. 
Dyer,  executive  assistant. 

Repair  Department:     William  Bullock,  local  manager. 

General  Attorney:     Colonel  Eugene  West. 

Puget  Sound  District  assignments  as  of  November, 
1920,  deadweight  tonnage  and  service  in  which  engaged 
at  that  time  being  given : 

Pacific  Steamship  Company:  Endicott,  9600,  Seattle- 
Orient;  Elkton,  9600,  Seattle-Orient;  Eldridge,  10,000, 
Seattle-Orient;  Edmore,  9600,  indefinite;  City  of  Spo- 
kane, 9600,  Seattle-Orient;  Cross  Keys,  9600,  Seattle- 
Orient;  Iconium,  9400,  Seattle-Orient;  Wheatland  Mon- 
tana,   9600,    Seattle- Orient;     Abercos,    9400,    Portland- 


Orient;  Waban,  9400,  di'livered  to  Struthers  &  Dixon; 
Coaxet,  9400,  rortland-Orient;  MontaRue,  9400,  indef- 
inite; Wawalona,  9400,  Columbia  River-Europe;  Paw- 
let,  9400,  Portland-Orient;  Diablo,  9400,  flour,  P.  S.- 
U.  K.;  Havilah,  9400,  flour,  P.  S.-U.  K. ;  West  Hartland, 
8800,  coal,  Norfolk-Pearl  Harbor;  Western  Knight,  8500, 
Atlantic-Orient;  Osaqumsick,  9500,  Atlantic-Pacific  op- 
eration; Braeburn  (W),  3688,  will  be  delivered  to  U.  S. 
S.  B. ;  Kenosha,  3500,  redelivered  to  U.  S.  S.  B.  as  man- 
aging caretakers. 

Thorndyke  -  Trenholme  Company;  Kayseeka,  9000, 
wheat,  P.  S.  and  Col.  R.  to  U.  K. ;  Eastern  Victor,  8400, 
rails,  Seattle-Black  Sea;    Eastern   Glen,  8500,  flour.   Col. 


principally   sailers,   between    Alaska   and    San   P'rancisco, 
yearly  voyages,  transporting  the  Alaska  salmon  pack. 


ALASKA   PORTLAND   PACKERS   ASSOCIATION 

1107    YEON    BUILDING, 

PORTLAND 

President,  Frank  M.  Warren ;  vice-president,  George 
A.  Warren;  marine  superintendent,  F.  A.  Dalu. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels : 

Bark  Berlin,  1634  gross;  222-5  long;  Western  Alaska. 

Bark  Levi  G.  Burgess,  1616  gross;  217-5  long;  West- 
ern  Alaska. 

S.  S.  Akutan,  218  gross;  110  long;  Western  Alaska. 


New    Luckenbach   tanktr    Marv    LLickciil>;ii.ii.    i>uih    .it    the    Southwestern 

R.  to  Europe;  Yosemite,  9400,  flour,  Col.  R.  to  Europe; 
Western  Cross,  8752,  ties,  Seattle-U.  K.;  Jalapa,  9400, 
flour,  P.  S. -Europe. 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company:  Stanley,  9600,  New 
York -Orient;  Nile,  9600,  New  York -Orient;  Eastern 
Mariner,  10,500,  New  York-Orient;  West  Jappa,  8800, 
New  York-Orient;  Delight,  7500,  Seattle-Orient;  West 
Ivan,  8800,  Seattle-Orient;  West  Jester,  8800,  Seattle- 
Orient. 

Passenger  Vessels: 

Pacific  Steamship  Company:  Wenatchee,  535's,  Se- 
attle-Orient;    Keystone   State,   535's,   Seattle-Orient. 


Shipbuilding    Company    and    recently    added    to    the    Luckenbach 

The  above  named  vessels  are  used  for  fishing  purposes 
only;  leaving  Portland  in  April  and  returning  in  Sep- 
tember each  year. 
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ALASKA   CODFISH    COMPANY, 

15  STEUART  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 

Schr.  Bangor,  511  gross;  165  long;  San  Francisco  to 
Sydney,  Australia. 

Sch.  S.  N.  Castle,  515  gross;  155-8  long;  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sydney,  Australia. 

Schr.  Glendale,  296  gross;  43  long;  San  Francisco  to 
Unga,  Alaska,  and  codfishing  banks  in  Behring  Sea. 

Schr.  Maweema,  454  gross;  156  long;  San  Francisco 
to  Unga,  Alaska,  and  codfishing  banks  in  Behring  Sea. 

Schr.  City  of  Papeete,  390  gross;  145-6  long;  San 
Francisco  to  Unga,  Alaska,  and  codfishing  banks  in 
Behring   Sea. 


ALASKA  SALMON  COMPANY 

141  CLAY  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

President,    Crescent    P.    Hale;    vice-president,    C 
Cocks;  secretary,  C.  I.  Sturrock. 

Opei'ating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Bark  Emily  F.  Whitney,  1317  gross;  San  Francisco  to 
Alaska. 

Schr.  Frank  &  Lena,  power,  350  gross;  San  Francisco 
to  Alaska. 


ALASKA    PACKERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
WELLS  FARGO  BUILDING, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
No  report.     Twenty-nine  vessels  of  41,116  gross  tons. 


ALASKA   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY, 

PIER   2, 

SEATTLE 

President,  Stephen  Birch ;  vice-president  and  operat- 
ing manager,  E.  T.  Stannard;  marine  superintendent,  R 
R.  Pierson;  port  engineer,  E.  W.  Raymond. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.   Victoria,  combination,  3502  gross;  361  long; 
speed;  Seattle  to  Behring  Sea,  monthly   (summer). 

S.   S.   Alaska,  combination,   3709   gross;   327   long; 
speed. 

S.  S.  Northwestern,  combination,  3496  gross;  336 
long;   12  speed. 

S.  S.  Alameda,  combination,  3158  gross;  331  long;  14 
speed. 

S.  S.  Jeflferson,  1615  gross;  207  long;  10  speed. 

The  above  listed  four  vessels  operate  between  Seattle 
and  Alaska,  seven  to  twelve  days. 
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S.  S.  Cordova,  combination,  2273  gross;  253  long;  9 
speed. 

S.  S.  Latouche,  combination,  2332  gross;  240  long;  9 
speed. 

S.  S.  Redondo,  combination,  1130  gross;  183  long;  9 
speed. 

S.  S.  Santa  Ana,  combination,  1203  gross;  182  long;  8 
speed. 

S.  S.  Juneau,  freight,   2382  gross;   244  long;  8   speed. 

S.  S.  Valdez,  freight,  2382  gross;  244  long;   8  speed. 

S.S.Ketchikan,  freight,  2373  gross;  237  long;  8 
speed. 

S.  S.  Skagway,  freight,  1838  gross;  240  long;  8  speed. 


ALBION    LUMBER    COMPANY, 

1501    KOBART   BLDG., 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:    Albion,   California. 
President,  Epes  Randolph;  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager, Paul  M.  Dinimick. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessel: 
S.  S.  Pasadena,  gross  300;  141  long. 


ALLEN  &  ROBINSON,  LIMITED, 

55   SOUTH   QUEEN    STREET, 

HONOLULU 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  Port  Blakely  Mill  Com- 
pany; San  Francisco,  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company. 

President,  E.  H.  Wodehouse;  vice-president,  W.  W. 
Chamberlain ;  operating  manager,  L.  H.  Underwood. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Schr.  Helene,  828  gross;  202  long;  Puget  Sound  to 
Honolulu. 

Schr.  Mary  E.  Foster,  839  gross;  202  long;  Puget 
Sound  to  Honolulu. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
(UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  INC.), 
39  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co., 
Mutual  Life  Building;  Tacoma,  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co.; 
Portland,  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Company,  Board  of 
Trade  Building;  San  Fi'ancisco,  Williams  Dimond  &  Co., 
general  agents  for  Pacific  Coast;  F.  A.  Hooper,  general 
freight  agent. 

Operating  manager,  J.  D.  Tomlinson;  marine  superin- 
tendent, P.  J.  Bennett;  port  engineer,  B.  Mills;  genei'al 
freight  traffic  manager,  C.  J.  Beck;  assistant  freight  traf- 
fic manager  in  charge  of  westbound  coast  trade,  F.  J. 
Kehoe;  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  in  chai'ge  of 
eastbound  coast  trade,  R.  L.  Francis. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  ves- 
sels: 

S.  S.  Alaskan,  8617  gross;  484  long;  lOVs   speed. 

S.  S.  American,  5600  gross;  430  long;  9%   speed. 

S.  S.  Arizonan,  8724  gross;  484  long;  10%   speed. 

S.  S.  Dakotan,  6501  gross;  429  long;  11%   speed. 

S.  S.  Floridan,  6784  gross;  429  long;  11%   speed. 

S.  S.  Hawaiian,  5670  gross;  430  long;  9%   speed. 

S.  S.  lowan,  6547  gross;  429  long;  11%   speed. 

S.  S.  Kentuckian,  6432  gross;  429  long;  11  speed. 

S.  S.  Mexican,  8673  gross;  488  long;  11%   speed. 


S.   S.   Minnesotan,  6548  gross;  429   long;  11%    speed. 

S.  S.  Ohian,  6649  gross;  429  long;  12  speed. 

S.  S.  Oregonian,  5648  gross;  430  long;  lOV^    speed. 

S.  S.  Panaman,  6499  gross;  429  long;  12  speed. 

S.  S.  Pennsylvanian,  6499  gross;  429  long;  12%   speed. 

S.  S.  Texan,  8615  gross;  484  long;  11 1,2   speed. 

S.  S.  Virginian,  7914  gross;  501  long;  11 1/2    speed. 

S.  S.  Ipswich,  6214  gross;  417  long;  9  speed. 

S.  S.  Mystic,  6214  gross;  417  long;  9  speed. 

S.  S.  Sudbury,  5075  gross;  402  long;  9  speed. 

The  above  listed  vessels  maintain  fortnightly  sailings 
from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  (San  Pedro), 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  vice 
versa,  occasionally  calling  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  east- 
bound. 


AMERICAN   PACIFIC   WHALING  COMPANY, 
BAY   CITY,   WASHINGTON 

No  report.     Four  steamships. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY, 

SHARON    BUILDING, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:    Portland,  Yeon  Building. 

President,  Paul  Shoup;  vice-president,  A.  C.  McLaugh- 
lin; operating  manager,  G.  D.  Zeh;  port  engineer,  O. 
Lundin. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Tanker  Frank  H.   Buck,  6076  gross;  425   long,  O.   A. 
410   B.  P.;   10  speed. 

Tanker  Wm.  F.  Herrin,  4939  gross;  400-6  long,  O.  A. 
384-2  B.  P.;  10  speed. 

Tanker   W.    S.   Porter,   4902   gross;   400    long,    O.    A. 
385  B.  P.;  10  speed. 

New  vessels  under  construction   or  contract: 

Tanker  not  yet  named;  435  long,  B.  P.;  10  speed. 


ATLAS    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 
2   PINE   STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Albers  Bros. 
Milling  Company;  Seattle,  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Com- 
pany; Portland,  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Company;  Los 
Angeles,  Rolph,  Mills  &  Co.;  San  Diego,  George  W. 
Beermaker;  and  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

President,  M.  Thomsen;  vice-president,  E.  A.  Deming; 
operating  manager,  A.  Humburg;  marine  superintend- 
ent, A.  J.  Pollard. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  ves- 
sels: 

S.  S.  Rainier,  1409  gross;  204-9  long;  10  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports;  sail- 
ings every  four  or  five  weeks. 

S.  S.  Northland,  1387  gross;  195  long;  10  speed;  same 
route  as  S.  S.  Rainier. 

Transferred  by  sale  from  the  Albers  Bros.  Milling 
Company  to  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company  in  July,  1920. 


ATLANTIC,   GULF   &  PACIFIC   S.   S.   COMPANY, 

406   WATER   STREET, 

BALTIMORE 

Branches    or   agencies:     Philadelphia;     San    Francisco, 
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60  California  Street,  T.  J.  Wade,  Pacific  Coast  manager; 
Los  Angeles,  G.  W.  Blake,  general  agent. 

President,  W.  Bernard  Duke,  Baltimore ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  W.  M.  W.  Mann ;  general  manager,  C.  A. 
Askew;  Pacific  Coast  manager,  T.  J.  Wade;  port  cap- 
tain, John   Halversen. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.   West  Apaum,  steel;    5573  gross;  409-6  long. 

S.  S.   Liberator,  steel;  7951  gross;  410  long. 

S.  S.   Cape  Remain,  4992  gross;  376-4  long. 

S.  S.   Cape  Henry,  4992  gross;  376-4  long. 

S.  S.    Chas.  H.  Cramp,  9500  DWT. 

The  above-listed  vessels  operate  between  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 


J.    H.    BAXTER    &   COMPANY, 

702  AMERICAN   NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  Leon  Littlefield, 
613  Carter  Cotton  Building;  Los  Angeles,  Baxter  & 
Joi-dan,  1033  Central  Building;  Everett,  Washington, 
Chas.   G.   Stempson,   1001  Hewitt  avenue. 

President,  J.  H.  Baxter;  vice-president  and  operating 
manager,  A.  M.  Baxter;  marine  superintendent,  Phil 
Sheridan. 

Operating  the   following  privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  Schr.  Fred  Baxter,  1294  gross;  225  long;  10 
speed ;  coastwise. 

S.  Schr.  Horace  X.  Baxter,  1293  gross;  225  long;  10 
speed ;  coastwise. 


GEORGE    E.    BILLINGS, 
312    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 
Schr.  Geo.  E.  Billings,  1100  gross. 
Schr.  H.  K.  Hall,,  1105  gross. 
Schr.  Inca,  901  gross. 
Bktn.  James  Tuft,  1042  gross. 
Schr.  Wm.  Bowden,  685  gross. 
Schr.  W.  H.  Talbot,  743  gross. 
These  vessels  are  engaged  in  Pacific  Ocean  freighting. 


BOWES    &   ANDREWS, 

153    STEUART   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Operating  the   following   privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  S.  Hoquiam,  644  gross;    187  long;    8  speed;    tramp 

lumber  carrier. 

Schr.   Tahoe,   751    gross;    192   long;    8   speed;    tramp 

lumber  carrier. 


THE   BORDER   LINE   TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY, 

1160   STUART    BUILDING, 

SEATTLE 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  Dodwell  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  609  Yorkshire  Building;  Tacoma,  223  Ta- 
coma  Building;  San  Francisco,  No.  2  Pine  Street;  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  Dodwell  &  Company,  Ltd.;  Bellingham,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Williams,  1251  Elk  Street;  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  M. 
C.  Ironsides. 


President,  G.  W.  Ninemire;  vice-president,  K.  J.  Mid- 
dleton;    operating  manager,  J.   S.   Elliott. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels; 

S.  S.  Fulton,  605  gross;  152-7  long;  8  speed;  Puget 
Sound  to  British  Columbia  every  five  days. 

M.  S.  Wakena,  399  gross;  132-5  long;  7  speed;  Puget 
Sound  to  British  Columbia  every  five  days. 


BROOKINGS   COMMERCIAL   COMPANY, 
BROOKINGS,  OREGON 

Branches  or  agencies:  C.  &  O.  Lumber  Company,  2 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

President,  William  Carson;  vice-president,  A.  R. 
Owen;  operating  manager,  J.  H.  Owen;  port  engineer, 
B.  S.  Free;    treasurer,  F.  D.  Stout. 

Operating  the   following  privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  Schr.  Frank  D.  Stout,  1113  gross;  190  long;  12 
speed;  Brookings  to  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro 
every  ten  days. 

S.  Schr.  Necanicum,  752  gross;  178  long;  10  speed; 
Brookings  to  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  every  ten 
days. 


BUEHNER  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

NORTH  BEND, 

COOS  BAY,  OREGON 

Branches  or  agencies:  Portland,  1509  Yeon  Building; 
San  Francisco,  806  Newhall  Building;  Los  Angeles,  W. 
D.  Wise  &  Company,  Central  Building. 

President,  Philip  Buehner;  vice-president,  Henry  P. 
Buehner. 

Operating  the   following  privately-owned   vessel : 

Schr.  Martha  Buehner,  single  screw  steam;  774  gross; 
193    long;     10   speed;     coastwise. 


BROUGHTON   &  WIGGINS   NAVIGATION   COMPANY, 

YEON   BUILDING, 

PORTLAND 

No  report.     One  steamship. 


BURNS,    PHILP    &    COMPANY, 

AMERICAN    NATIONAL   BANK   BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

No  report. 


C.    &    O.    LUMBER  COMPANY, 
BROOKINGS,    OREGON 

Branches  or  agencies:  San  Francisco,  No.  2  Pine 
Street  and   326  Ocean   Boulevard. 

President,  A.  R.  Owen;  vice-president,  William  Car- 
son ;  operating  manager,  James  H.  Owen ;  port  engi- 
neer, B.   S.  Free. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 

See  Brookings  Commercial  Company,  same  vessels. 


CALIFORNIA    SEA    PRODUCTS    COMPANY, 

235    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Operating  whaling  stations  at:  Moss  Landing;  Trin- 
idad,  California. 

President,  operating  manager  and  marine  superintend- 
ent:   F.  K.  Dedrick;    vice-presidents,  D.  B.  Moody,  John 
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Erickson ;  secretary-treasurer,  Kirkham  Wright;  assist- 
ant secretary,  D.  Skeoch. 

Operating  the  following  privately  -  owned  whaling 
vessels: 

S.  S.  Port  Saunders,  steel,  98  long;    14  speed. 

S.  S.  Hawk,  steel,  98  long;    11  speed. 

S.  S.  Hercules,  wood,  100  long;    10  speed. 

S.  S.  Traveler,  wood,   106  long;    10  speed. 


CALIFORNIA   TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,  A.  E.  Anderson;  vice-president,  Rudolph 
Herold,  Jr, ;  operating  manager,  A.  O.  Dorey;  marine 
superintendent,  James   Burns. 

Operating   the   following   privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  S.  Fort  Sutter,  built  1912,  1139  gross;  801  net; 
680  hull;    292-2  long;    42-6  beam;    9.3  depth,  1200  h.  p. 

S.  S.  Capital  City,  built  1910,  1142  gross;  701  net; 
684  hull;    220  long;    42-6  beam;    9.3  depth;    1200  h.  p. 

S.  S.  Pride  of  the  River,  built  1878,  619  gross;  553 
net;    391  hull;    175  long;    39  beam;    8  depth;    650  h.  p. 

S.  S.  Isleton,  built  1902,  615  gross;  534  net;  331 
hull;    167.5  long;    36  beam;    7.5  depth;    300  h.  p. 

S.  S.  Captain  Weber,  built  1892,  690  gross;    569  net 
348   hull;    174-5   long;    36.5   beam;    8   depth;    350   h.  p 

S.  S.  Onisbo,  built  1900,  632  gross;  605  net;  332  hull 
178.1  long;  36.6  beam;  6.5  depth;  250  h.  p. 

S.  S.  Reform,  built  1898,  627  grogs;  560  net;  348  hull 
178   long;   40   beam;   6   depth;   375    h.  p 

S.  S.  Aurora,  built  1885,  406  gross;  328  net;  223  hull 
145  long;  30  beam;  7.5  depth;  380  h.  p. 

S.  S.  Fort  Bragg,  built  1899,  317  gross;  275  net;  264 
hull;  155   long;  35  beam;  6  depth;  80   h.  p. 

S.  S.  Newtown  No.  2,  freight,  built  1905,  217  gross; 
185  net;  177  hull;  131-5  long;  30-5  beam;  5.2  depth; 
180  h.  p. 

S.  S.  Sonoma,  built  1874,  305  gross;  250  net;  177 
hull;  135  long;  29  beam;  6.5  depth;  60  h.  p. 

These   vessels   are   operated   on    San   Francisco   Bay. 


COLUMBIA-PACIFIC    SHIPPING   COMPANY, 

BOARD   OF  TRADE   BUILDING, 

PORTLAND 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver  and  Seattle,  R.  T. 
Johns  &  Company;  Aberdeen,  G.  H.  Stevedore  Com- 
pany; San  Francisco,  Sudden  &  Christensen,  110  Mar- 
ket Street;  Los  Angeles,  McCormick  &,  McPherson,  548 
South  Spring  Street;  Oriental  agent,  China  Pacific  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  all  ports  of  call  on  the  North 
China  Line. 

President,  Emery  Olmstead ;  vice  -  president,  C.  E. 
Dant;  general  manager,  K.  D.  Dawson;  marine  super- 
intendent. Captain  E.  G.  Heinrici;  port  engineer,  J.  P. 
Bryne;  assistant  general  manager,  V.  A.  Cartwright; 
traffic  manager,  W.  T.  Sexton ;  general  freight  agent, 
B.  L.   McMullen;    port  steward,  J.   Vaughan. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  vessels: 

North  China  Line:  Portland  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Taku   Bar,  for  Tientsin  and  Dairen. 

S.  S.  Angeles,  8800  DWT;  5481  gross;  410  long; 
12  speed. 


S.  S.  West  Nomentum,  8800  DWT;  5652  gross;  410 
long;    10   speed. 

S.  S.  West  Nivaria,  8800  DWT;  6000  gross;  410  long; 
10  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Keats,  8800  DWT;  6000  gross;  410  long; 
10   speed. 

S.  S.  Bearport,  9400  DWT;  6076  gross;  402  long; 
10  speed. 

S.  S.  Sinasta,  9400  DWT;  6103  gross;  402  long; 
10   speed. 


W.    R.    CHAMBERLIN    &    COMPANY, 

1200    BALFOUR    BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Portland,  618  Northwestern 
Bank  Building;    Los  Angeles,  205  Union  Oil  Building. 

Operating  manager  and  owner,  W.  R.  Chamberlin; 
marine  superintendent,  E.  A.  Chamberlin;  port  engineer, 
T.  L.  Tomilson;    port  captain,  J.  S.   Bender. 

Operating   the   following   privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  Schr.  Phyllis,  1266  gross;  225  long;  91/2  speed; 
coastwise. 

S.  Schr.  Stanwood,  1129  gross;  225  long;  10  speed; 
coastwise. 

S.  Schr.  Pacific,  1240  gross;  231  long;  11  speed; 
coastwise. 

The  above-listed  vessels  are  operated  in  this  com- 
pany's lumber  business  coastwise,  with  an  occasional  trip 
off-shore. 


CHINA    MAIL   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY,   LTD., 

510   MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Honolulu,  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd.; 
Yokohama,  O.  D.  Martinez;  Nagasaki,  Holme,  Ringer  & 
Company;  Shanghai,  F.  R.  Barrett;  Hongkong,  C.  T. 
Surridge;  Manila,  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons;  Singapore, 
Francis  Peek  &   Company,  Ltd. 

President,  Chin  Lain;  vice-presidents,  Yee  Ling  and 
Lee  Sing  Hing;  operating  manager,  Lo  Lok  Chai;  sec- 
retary, M.  Q.  Fong;  treasurer,  Mark  Thue;  assistant 
general  manager,  A.  M.  Garland;  auditor,  W.  G.  An- 
derson. 

Operating  the   following  privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  S.  Nanking,  8262  gross;  442-6 1/2  long;  16  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Hongkong  every  four  weeks. 

S.  S.  China,  5060  gross;  440  long;  14  speed;  San 
Francisco  to   Hongkong  every   four  weeks. 

S.   S.  Nile  is  under  British  registry. 


COMMERCIAL  PACIFIC   CABLE   COMPANY, 
253   BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branches  or  agencies:  San  Francisco,  Battery  and 
Bush  Streets. 

President,  Clarence  H.  Mackay;  vice-president,  George 
G.   Ward. 

Operating  the   following  privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  S.  Restorer,  cable  repairing,  3660  gross;  377  long; 
15  speed;  stationed  at  Charleston,  Washington,  to  go 
out  on  repairs  to  cables  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  whenever 
required. 
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S.  Schr.   Flaurence  Ward,  26G  gross;  127   long;  Hono- 
lulu to  Midway,  four  times  a  year. 


COOS    BAY    LUMBER   COMPANY 

711    SYNDICATE   BUILDING 

OAKLAND 

Branches   or  agencies:     Marshfield,   Oregon. 

President,  C.  R.  Johnson;  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, F.  A.  Warner;    secretary,  G.   S.  Arnold. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  Johanna  Smith,  propeller,  1844  gross;  257-2 
long;    San  Francisco  to  Marshfield  every  five  days. 

S.  S.  C.  A.  Smith,  propeller,  1878  gross;  275-2  long; 
San  Francisco  to  Marshfield  every  five  days. 


J.    E.    CHILBERG, 

ALASKA   BUILDING, 

SEATTLE 


No   report. 


COLUMBIA   RIVER  PACKERS'   ASSOCIATION, 
ASTORIA,   OREGON 

No  report.     Three  sailing  vessels. 


THOMAS  CROWLEY, 

HOWARD   STREET   WHARF, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

No  report.     Three  sailing  vessels. 


E.  J.  DODGE  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

President,    Hubert    E.    Hunt;     vice-president,    Charles 

S.  Dodge. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessel: 

S.    S.    Vanguard,   freight,    358   gross;    137-5    long;    9.5 

speed;    San  Francisco   to   Eureka   and    San   Pedro   every 

ten  days. 


THE    ROBERT    DOLLAR    COMPANY 

311    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  305  Credit 
Foncier  Building;  Seattle,  1214  L.  C.  Smith  Building; 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Ichang,  Chungking,  Tientsin,  Ma- 
nila, Kobe,  Singapore. 

President,  Robert  Dollar;  vice-president,  R.  Stanley 
Dollar;  operating  manager,  A.  A.  Moran;  port  engi- 
neer, E.   B.   Egbert. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  Stanley  Dollar,  3392  gross;  310-2  long;  IOV2 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  sailings  every  eight 
weeks. 

Ship  Dunsyre,  2149  gross;  267-10   long. 

Ship  John  Ena,  2942  gross;  312-11  long. 

Bktn.  Jane  L.   Stanford,  970  gross;  219  long. 

S.   S.  Admiral  Wainwright,   1783   gross;   91/2    speed. 

S.  S.  Bessie  Dollar,  4329  gross;  384-5  long;  8y2  speed; 
New  York  to  Vancouver,  sailings  every  thirty  days. 

S.  S.  Melville  Dollar,  4304  gross;  384-5  long;  81/3 
speed;   to  Orient. 


S.  S.  Harold  Dollar,  4877  gross;  390  long;  SVz  speed; 
to  Orient. 

S.  S.  Grace  Dollar,  6533  gross;  411-6  long;  10% 
speed;    to   Orient. 

S.  S.  M.  S.  Dollar,  9394  gross;  495  long;  10 1/2  speed; 
to  Orient. 

S.  S.  Esther  Dollar,  7548  gross;  483-6  long;  10 V2 
speed ;    to  Orient. 

Steamships  Melville  Dollar  to  Esther  Dollar  inclusive 
maintain  a  thirty-day  schedule  to  the  Orient. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  West  Hepburn,  5679  gross;  410-5  V2  long;  10 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  Orient,  sailings  every  twelve 
weeks. 

S.  S.  West  Cadron,  5730  gross;  427  long;  10%  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Orient,  sailings  every  twelve  weeks. 

S.  S.  West  Ira,  5879  gross;  426-6  long;  10%  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Orient,  sailings  every  twelve  weeks. 

S.  S.  West  Harts,  6179  gross;  423-9  long;  IOV2  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Orient. 

S.  S.  Lake  Farrar,  2664  gross;  261  long;  China  Coast. 

S.  S.  Lake  Onawa,  2824  gross;  261  long;  China  Coast. 

S.  S.  Glyraont,  2632  gross;  300  long;    China  Coast. 

S.  S.  Cadaretta,  2632  gross;  300  long;    China  Coast. 

The  four  last-named  vessels  sail  every  six  weeks. 


ESCHEN    &    MINOR    COMPANY 
24   CALIFORNIA   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
President,  R.  Minor;    secretary,  J.  N.  Eschen. 
Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
Bktn.  Georgina,  sail,  998  gross;  210  long. 
Schr.  H.  D.  Bendixsen,  sail,  642  gross;  173-5   long. 
Bark  Lord  Templetown,  sail,   2152   gross;  282-9   long. 
Above-listed  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  lumber,  copra 
and  coal  ti-ade. 


E.   C.   EVANS   &   SONS, 

454   CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  B.  W.  Greer 
&  Son;  Seattle,  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company;  Tacoma, 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Company;  Portland,  Norton,  Lilly  & 
Company;  Astoria,  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company;  Grays 
Harbor,  H.  Delanty;  Los  Angeles,  Norton,  Lilly  & 
Company. 

President,  E.  C.  Evans,  Jr.;  vice-president,  H.  L. 
Evans. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  Steel  Maker,  6860  gross;  441  long;  15  speed. 

S.   S.   Steel  Voyager,   6860  gross;  441   long;   15   speed. 

S.   S.  Steel  Worker,  5686  gross;  441   long;  15   speed. 

S.  S.  Steel  Exporter,  5686  gross;  441  long;  15  speed. 

S.  S.  Steel  Ranger,  5686  gross;  441  long;  15  speed. 

The  above-listed  vessels  are  of  the  Isthmian  Line,  and 
operate  monthly  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  Brookline,  5524  gross;  427  long;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  Hayden,  9400  gross;  416  long;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  Quillwark,  6034  gross;  416  long;  10  speed. 


S.  S.  West  Camak,  5721  gross;  427  long;  10  speed. 
S.  S.  West  Canon,  6800  gross;  427  long;  10  speed. 


EUROPEAN-PACIFIC    LINE 

See  Williams,  Diniond  <fc   Company. 


FIFE   SHIPPING  COMPANY, 

350   CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,  R.  C.  Reid ;  operating  managers,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company;  marine  superintendent,  J.  C.  Fo- 
garty. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Bktn.  Monterey,  1854  gross;  260  long. 

Schr.  Thistle,   1584  gross;  240  long. 

Schr.  Columbia  River,  1200  gross;  231-6  long. 

The  above-listed  vessels  are  engaged  in  offshore  lum- 
ber trade. 


GARDINER  MILL  COMPANY, 

16   CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,  J.  R.  Knowland ;    vice-president,  H.  G.   Ste- 
venson ;    secretary,  C.  C.  Stevenson,  Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 
Schr.  Alvena,  772  gross;  186-4  long. 
Schr.  Caroline,  511  gross,   163-1   long. 
Schr.  Irene,  772  gross;  186-4  long. 
Schr.  King  Cyrus,  717  gross;  18.8-5  long. 
Schr.  W.  F.  Jewett,  474  gross;  155-7  long. 


GASTON,  WILLIAMS   &  WIGMORE, 

PACIFIC   COAST   COMPANY, 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

At  present  are  operating  no  vessels  in  Pacific  waters. 


GENERAL    PETROLEUM    CORPORATION, 

310  SANSOME   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  1710  Sixteenth  Avenue, 
S.  W.,  W.  J.  Dinsmore,  local  manager;  San  Pedro, 
Twenty-second  and  Front  Streets,  F.  Maurer,  local  su- 
perintendent;   Los  Angeles,  1003  Higgins  Building. 

President,  John  Barneson;  vice-president  and  operat- 
ing manager,  L.  T.  Barneson;  marine  director,  William 
Walker;  comptroller,  R.  S.  Durkee;  auditor,  A.  R.  Barr; 
treasurer,  R.  Mitchell ;    assistant  treasurer,  F.  C.  Adams. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 

Tanker  Belridge,  6047  gross;  433  long;  10  speed; 
(chartered). 

Tanker  Maricopa,  6047  gross;  433  long;  10  speed; 
(chartered). 

New  vessels  under  construction,  to  be  placed  in  com- 
mission early  in  1921. 

Tanker  Yorba  Linda,  453  long;  11  speed. 

Tanker   Liebre,   453   long;   11   speed. 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPORATION, 

280   BATTERY   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:    Vancouver,  B.  C,  B.  W.  Greer 
&  Son,  Yorkshire  Building;    Portland,  Railway  Exchange 


Building;  Seattle,  Colman  Building;  Los  Angeles,  Mc- 
Cormick  &  McPherson,  548  South  Spring  Street;  Callao, 
Peru;  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Melbourne,  Australia. 

President,  Charles  Belknap;  operating  manager.  Cap- 
tain A.  T.  Hunter;    port  engineer,  D.  Dorward,  Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Meriden,  cargo,  2722  gross;  10  speed;  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  to  West  Coast,  every  twenty 
days. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  cargo  vessels: 

S.   S.   Wallingford,  2302  gross;   10   speed. 

S.   S.  Depere,  3475  gross;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  Derblay,  3475  gross;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  Japtha,  3475  gross;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Mahwah,  5587  gross;  10  speed. 

The  five  vessels  mentioned  above  maintain  twenty-day 
sailings  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  United  States  to  the 
West   Coast. 

S.  S.  West  Mahwah,  5587  gross;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Camargo,  5721  gross;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Holbrook,  5490  gross;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  Las  Vegas,  5490  gross;  10  speed. 

The  four  last  named  vessels  sail  monthly  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  Australasia. 


W.   R.   GRACE   &  COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branches  or  agencies:  San  Francisco,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company,  G.  H.  Carter,  manager. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  S.  Santa  Alicia,  freight,  2244  gross;  299  long,  10 
speed. 

S.  S.  Santa  Inez,  freight,  1742  gross;  252  long;  9 
speed. 

S.  S.  Santa  Rita,  freight,  1600  gross;  250  long;  QVs 
speed. 

M.  S.  Santa  Flavia,  freight,  2133  gross;  225  long;  7 
speed. 

Bark  Belfast,  1957  gross;   260  long;    (tows). 

S.  S.  Colusa,  combination,  5732  gross;  424  long;  12 
speed. 

The  above-listed  vessels  operate  from  San  Francisco 
to  West  Coast  of  South  America  every  three   weeks. 

The  S.  S.  Colusa  is  being  operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  will  be  returned  to  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Company  after  January,  1921. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  vessels: 

S.  S.  Delroas,  freight,  3475  gross;  321  long;  9  speed; 
West  Coast  of   South  America  every  three  weeks. 


GRANT  SMITH   COMPANY, 
PORTLAND 

See  Oregon  Pine,  Inc.,  and  Oregon  Fir,  Inc. 


HENRY    GRAY    &    COMPANY, 

817   SANSOME   STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

President,   Henry   Gray;    operating   manager  and   ma- 
rine superintendent,  A.  Connick. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 
Schr.  Lizzie  Vance,  three-masted;  383  net;  sailings  to 
Tahiti  every  four  months. 
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Schr.   Roy  Somers,  three-masted;  298   net;  sailings  to 
Tahiti  every  four  months. 


JAMES   GRIFFITHS  &  SONS, 

502   BURKE   BUILDING, 

SEATTLE 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  S.  Garnham, 
805  Birks  Building;  San  Francisco,  Kinder  &  Cook,  24 
California  Street. 

President,  James  Griffiths;  vice-president,  Stanley  A. 
Griffiths;  manager,  A.  Wuthenow;  port  engineer,  C.  C. 
Lacey. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Anyox,  freight  towing  steamer,  1287  gross;  193 
long;  10  speed;    Seattle  to  Ala.ska  and  South  America. 

S.  S.  Griffco,  1463  gross;  220  long;  12  speed;  Seattle 
to  South  America. 

S.  S.  Griffdu,  1484  gross;  220  long;  12  speed;  Seattle 
to  California  ports  every  three  weeks. 

Barge  Griffson,  2260  gross;  268  long;  Puget  Sound, 
California,  South  America. 

Barge  Henry  Villard,  1.553  gross;  219  long;  Puget 
Sound,  California,  South  America. 


GERRITSEN,  CURTIS  &  COMPANY, 
PORTLAND 

No  report. 


GRAYS    HARBOR    MOTORSHIP    CORPORATION, 
ABERDEEN,  WASHINGTON 

No   report.      Thi-ee   motorships. 


J.   R.   HANIFY   COMPANY, 

24  CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Portland,  H.  B.  Cooper,  810 
Northwestern  Bank  Building;  Los  Angeles,  W.  T.  Coop- 
er, 522  Central  Building. 

President,  J.  R.  Hanify;  vice-presidents,  E.  de  Rey- 
nier  and  Al  Hanify;  operating  manager,  marine  super- 
intendent, and  port  engineer,  J.  L.   Reed. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 

S.  Schr.  Santa  Barbara,  695  gross;  183  long;  8  speed. 

S.  Schr.  Santa  Monica,  497  gross;  166  long;  8  speed. 

S.  Schr.  Anne  Hanify,  756  gross;  235  long;  11  speed. 

S.  Schr.  Ryder  Hanify,  756  gross;  235  long;  11  speed. 

These  vessels  operate  between  coast  lumber  ports;  no 
set  schedule. 


S.  S.  Avalon,  combination,  818  gross;  196-6  long;  9 
speed. 

S.  S.  Hartwood,  combination,  946.8  gross;  199-3  long; 
9  speed. 

S.  S.   Solano,  freight,  943  gross;  198-2  long;  9  speed. 

The  above-listed  vessels  maintain  fifteen-day  sailings 
from  San  Francisco  to  Grays  or  Willapa  Harbor  to  San 
Pedro  and  San  Diego. 

S.  S.  Claremont,  freight,  1291  gross;  242  long;  9 
speed. 

S.  S.  San  Diego,  freight,  1487  gross;  242  long;  8^L- 
speed. 

The  last-named  vessels  sail  every  twenty  days  from 
San  Francisco  to  Grays  Harbor  or  Willapa  Harbor  to 
San  Pedro  and  San  Diego. 


D.   J.   HANLON, 
OAKLAND 

No  report.      Salvage   steamship   Homer,   331   net;   146 
long. 


HART    WOOD    LUMBER    COMPANY, 
1006   FIFE   BUILDING 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Branches  or  agencies:    Portland,  Gasco  Building;    Los 
Angeles,  Trust  &   Savings  Building. 

President  and   operating  manager,  W.   H.   Wood;    ma- 
rine superintendent,  P.  P.  Sheridan. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 


HELM    &    COMPANY, 

311    CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

No    report.      Motorship    Margaret,    San    Francisco    to 
Monterey. 


HIBBARD   SWENSON   COMPANY, 

HIBBARD   BUILDING, 

SEATTLE 

Branches   or   agencies:     Hakodate,   Japan,    Denbigh    & 
Company;    operating  manager,   Olaf   Swenson. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 
M.  S.  Kamchatka,  517  gross;  144  long;  8  speed;    Se- 
attle  to    Siberia;    trading   with    Kamchatka   and    North- 
eastern Siberia  onlj. 


HIND,   ROLPH   &  COMPANY, 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  S3S  Henry  Building; 
New  York,  38  Park  Row;  Kobe,  Japan,  30-B  Akashi- 
Machi;    Honolulu,  Campbell   Block. 

Marine  superintendent.  Captain  J.  S.  Hellingsen. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 

Bark  Annie  M.  Reid,  steel,  4 -masted;  2165  gross; 
291.3   long. 

Bark  William  T.  Lewis,  steel,  4-masted;  2156  gross; 
279.7  long. 

Bktn.  Hawaii,  steel,  4-masted;  1085  gross;  195.7  long. 

Bktn.  Conqueror,  wood,  4-masted;  1395  gross;  231.4 
long. 

Bktn.   Puako,   wood,   4-masted;   1084   gross;   221    long. 

Bktn.  Lahaina,  wood,  4-masted;  1067  gross;  217  long. 

Bktn.  Makaweli,  wood,  4-masted;  899  gross;  194  long. 

Bktn.  Kohala,  wood,  4-masted;  891  gross;  194.8  long. 

Schr.  Robert  R.  Hind,  wood,  4-masted;  546  gross; 
162.5  long. 

Schr.  Honoipu,  wood,  4-masted;  546  gross;  162.5  long. 

Schr.  Muriel,  wood,  4-masted;  536  gross;    162  long. 

The  eleven  vessels  listed  above  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  freighting  lumber  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  West  Coast,  South  America ;  also  in  gen- 
eral trading. 

S.  S.  Annette  Rolph,  2D,  3  mast,  wood;  2361  gross; 
245-3  long;  9  speed. 


S.  S.  Georgina  Rolph,  2  D,  3  mast,  wood;  2354  gross; 
245-3  long;  9  speed. 

The  last-named  vessels  maintain  sailings  coastwise  be- 
tween Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River,  San  Pedro  and 
San   Francisco. 


HOBBS  WALL  &  COMPANY, 
1    DRUMM   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Branches  or  agencies:    Crescent  City. 
President,    W.    J.    Hotchkiss;     vice-president,    J.    M. 
Hotchkiss;    operating  manager,  R.  W.  Myers. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned   vessels: 
S.  Schr.  Westport,  211  gross;  124  long;  8  speed;    San 
Francisco  to  Crescent  City,  weekly. 

S.   Schr.   South   Coast,   302   gross;   131    long;   9   speed; 
San  Francisco  to  San  Pedro,  weekly. 


INTER-ISLAND    STEAM    NAVIGATION    COMPANY, 
HONOLULU 

No   report.      Twelve   steamships   in    Hawaiian    inter-is- 
land  trade. 


ISTHMIAN    LINE 

See  E.  C.  Evans  &   Sons. 


E.   &   E.   T.   KRUSE, 

24   CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.   S.   Elizabeth,  combination,   415   gross;   142   long;   8 

speed;    San  Francisco  to  Bandon  every  ten  days. 

S.  S.  Helene,  freight,  672  gross;    172.1  long;  8  speed; 

San  Francisco  to  Grays  Harbor  every  twenty  days. 


KUSKOWIN    FISHING   &  TRANSPORTATION   CO., 
COLMAN   DOCK,  SEATTLE 

No  report.      One  auxiliary  vessel. 


LEWERS    &    COOKE,    LTD., 
HONOLULU 

President,  F.  J.  Lowrey;    vice-president,  C.   H.   Cooke. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Schr.  Robei-t  Lewers,  sail,  732  gross;  185  long;  Hon- 
olulu to  Puget  Sound. 

Schr.  Alice  Cooke,  sail,  782  gross;  185  long;  Hono- 
lulu to  Puget  Sound. 


LIBBY,   MC   NEIL   &   LIBBY, 
SEATTLE 

President,  W.  F.  Burrows;  vice-president,  E.  G.  Mc- 
Dougall ;    operating  manager,   D.   W.   Branch. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

M.  S.  Libby  Maine,  1811  gross;  240  long;  7  speed; 
various  ports. 

M.S.  W.  F.  Burrows,  1560  gross;  201  long;  6  speed; 
various  ports. 

S.  S.  Abner  Coburn,  1973  gross;  225  long;  Seattle  to 
Alaska,  yearly. 

Bark  W.  B.  Flint,  835  gross;  178  long;  Seattle  to 
Alaska,  yearly. 


Bark  George  Curtis,  1837  gross;  240  long;  Seattle  to 
Alaska,  yearly. 

Bark  Oriental,  1688  gross;  220  long;  Seattle  to 
Alaska,  yearly. 

Schr.  Henry  Wilson,  499  gross;  157  long;  Seattle  to 
Alaska,  yearly. 

Schr.  Salvator,  465  gross;  160  long;  Seattle  to  Alas- 
ka, yearly. 

S.  S.  San  Juan,  248  gross;  11-8  long;  10  speed;  Se- 
attle to  Alaska,  yearly. 

S.  S.  George  F.  Hatter,  185  gross;  101  long;  8  speed; 
Seattle  to  Alaska,  yearly. 

S.  S.  North  Star,  99  gross;  73  long;  9  speed;  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  yearly. 

Gas.  S.  Willard  B.,  64  gross;  73  long;  8  speed;  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  yearly. 

Gas.  S.  President,  50  gross;  72  long;  8  speed;  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  yearly. 

Gas.  S.  Excursion,  46  gross;  65  long;  9  speed;  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  yearly. 

Gas.  S.  Expansion,  175  gross;  104  long;  8  speed;  Se- 
attle to  Alaska,  yearly. 

Gas.  S.  Bonito,  98  gross;  78  long;  8  speed;  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  yearly. 

Gas.  S.  Ahrmklin,  52  gross;  66  long;  8  speed;  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  yearly. 

Gas.  S.  Aknold  G.,  16  gross;  34  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  Bernice,  15  gross;  44  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  Climax,  10  gross;  28  long;  8  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  Charlotte  B.,  71  gross;  74  long;  9  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  Comet,  41  gross;  56  long;  8  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  Glenn,  34  gross;  49  long;  9  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  George  S.,  43  gross;  57  long;  9  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  Helen  T.,  32  gross;  50  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  John  L.  C,  26  gross;  62  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  J.  T.  Robinson,  18  gross;  43  long;  7  speed; 
cannery  tender. 

Gas.  S.  Leona,  47  gross;  59  long;  8  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  Mitchell,  14  gross;  49  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  May,  10  gross;  45  long;  8  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  Nuten,  22  gross;  44  long;  8  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  Olaf,  21  gross;  42  long;  8  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  Olga,  14  gross;  40  long;  8  speed;  cannery 
tender. 

Gas.  S.  Pride  of  Alaska,  15  gross;  53  long;  8  speed; 
cannery  tender. 

Gas.  S.  St.  James,  10  gross;  32  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 


Gas.  S.  Triumph,  15  Rross;  53  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 

Gas.  S.  Vigilant,  14  gross;  39  long;  8  speed;  can- 
nery tender. 


H.    LIEBES    &   COMPANY, 
167-177   POST   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,  Leon  Liebes;  vice-president,  Arnold  Liebes; 
operating  manager,  Ben  A.  Goldsmith. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Gas.  Schr.  Herman,  362  gross;  131.3  long;  6  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Point  Bai-row,  yearly. 

Schr.  Fox,  342  gross;  145  long;  San  Francisco  to 
Point  Barrow,  yearly. 


LITTLE   RIVER   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY, 

112   MARKET   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,    H.    W.    Cole;     vice-president,    L.    Crannell; 

operating  manager,  W.   D.   Dunning;    port   engineer,   P. 

Sheridan. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  Schr.  Washington,  539  gross;  9  speed;  maintains  a 

nine-day  schedule  between  San  Francisco  and  Eureka. 


FRED   LINDERMAN, 
110   MARKET   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Operating  manager,  Fred   Linderman ;    port  engineer, 
L.  C.  Bartmess. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 
S.   S.   Henry  T.   Scott,   steel,   1596  gross;   235-6   long; 
10   speed. 

S.  S.  Cricket,  steel,  1136  gross;  210  long;  9  speed. 
S.    S.    Rosalie   Mahony,   wood,    1473    gross;    196    long; 
8  speed. 

These  vessels  are  engaged  in  coastwise  lumber  trade. 


LOOP   LUMBER   COMPANY, 

FOOT   OF   SIXTEENTH    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President  and  operating  manager,  William  Chatham; 
vice-president,  C.  S.  Frantz;  marine  superintendent,  T. 
L.   Tomlinson. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Johan  Poulsen,  650  gross;  179  long;  10  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  every 
two  weeks. 

S.  S.  F.  S.  Loop,  794  gross;  193  long;  10  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  every 
two  weeks. 


LOS    ANGELES    PACIFIC    NAVIGATION    COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON    (Los   Angeles   Harbor) 

Branches  or  agencies:  San  Francisco,  R.  M.  Grose, 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  806  American  National 
Bank  Building;  Los  Angeles,  G.  T.  Darragh,  district 
freight  agent,  787  Pacific  Electric  Building;  Hongkong, 
Manila,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Samarang,  Sourabaya,  Pe- 
nang,   Bangkok,  Dairen,  Tientsin,   Hankow. 

President,  Fred  L.  Baker;    vice-presidents,  M.  de  Bra- 
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bant  and  Paul  Shoup;  general  manager,  A.  J.  Frey; 
port  engineer,  C.  C.  Bentley;  port  captain.  Captain  N. 
H.  Anderson. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  West  Hika,  8800-ton  cargo  vessel;  5940  gross; 
423.9  long,  0.  A.,  approximately  10  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Hixton,  8800-ton  cargo  vessel;  5940  gross; 
423.9  long,  O.  A.,  approximately   10  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Montop,  8800-ton  cargo  vessel;  5940  gross; 
423.9  long,  0.  A.,  approximately  10  speed. 

S.  S.  Vinta,  .8800-ton  cargo  vessel;  5661  gross;  427 
long,  O.  A.,  approximately  10  speed. 

The  above-listed  four  vessels  operate  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Honolulu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila  and  re- 
turn via  Honolulu,  sailing  about  every  ninety  days. 
Every  fourth  sailing:  Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  Singapore,  Hongkong, 
Manila,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Time  required 
to  complete  this  schedule,   120  days. 


LOS   ANGELES    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON    (Los  Angeles   Harbor) 

Agency:    San  Francisco,  685  Market  street. 

President,  Fred  L.  Baker;  general  manager,  A.  J.  Frey. 

Reconditioning  steamships  Yale  and  Harvard,  3730 
gross;  407-4  long;  23  speed;  for  San  Francisco-Los  An- 
geles service,  six  days  a  week,  after  April. 


LUCKENBACH    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY,    INC., 

44   WHITEHALL   STREET, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, Colman  Building;  Portland,  General  Steamship 
Corporation;  San  Francisco,  804  Merchants  Exchange 
Building;  Los  Angeles,  711  Central  Building;  San  Di- 
ego,  Spreckels   Brothers. 

President,  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach;  vice-president,  R 
C.  Thackaia;    Pacific  Coast  manager,  A.  P.  Hammond. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  cargr  vessels: 

S.  S.  Frederick  Luckenbach,  2903  gross;  317  long;  10 
speed. 

S.  S.  Hattie  Luckenbach,  4417  gross;  331  long;  10 
speed. 

S.  S.  Florence  Luckenbach,  4989  gross;  401  long;  10 
speed. 

S.  S.   Pleiades,  3753  gross;  331  long;  10  speed. 

S.  S.  Julia  Luckenbach,  8151  gross;  436  long;  15 
speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  cai'go  vessels: 

S.  S.   Delisle,  3478  .gross;  320  long;  10  speed. 

S.  S.   West  Inskip,   6107  gross;  410  long;   10  speed. 

S.  S.   Lavada,  6200  gross;  402   long;   10  speed. 

The  above-mentioned  vessels  are  operated  between 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  and  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Service  to  be  augmented   with  additional  steamers. 


MC  CORMICK   &   MC  PHERSON, 
503   MARKET   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Branches  or  agencies:    Seattle,  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration;   Portland  and   Los  Angeles. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  freight  vessels: 


S.  S.  Eastern  Temple,  3816  gross;  316  long;  9  speed; 
Seattle  to  South  America. 

S.  S.  Eastern  Belle,  3124  gross;  305  long;  9  speed; 
Seattle  to  Cuba. 

S.  S.  Eastern  Ocean,  .5868  gross;  385  long;  9.5  speed; 
Portland  to  United  Kingdom. 

S.  S.  Heber,  6041  gross;  402-6  long;  9.5  speed;  Port- 
land to  Rotterdam. 

S.  S.  Mosella,  6054  gross;  402-6  long;  9.5  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  United   Kingdom. 

S.  S.  West  Wind,  5814  gross;  410-5 V2  long;  9.5  speed; 
Portland  to  United  Kingdom. 

S.  S.  Culberson,  5453  gross;  410  long;  9.5  speed;  Se- 
attle to  Hamburg. 


G.   W.    MC    NEAR,    INC., 
433   CALIFORNIA   STREET, 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
President,    G.    W.    McNear;     vice-president,    John    A. 
McNear. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
S.  S.   Asuncion,  tanker,  2196  gross;  242  long. 
S.  S.  Marion  Chilcott,  tanker,  1738  gross;  249  long. 
S.  S.  Falls  of  Clyde,  tanker,   1809  gross;  266   long. 
Schr.   Georgette,  866  gross;  188  long. 
The  above-listed  four  vessels  operate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to   European  ports. 


MATSON   NAVIGATION   COMPANY, 

120   MARKET   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  Alexander  &  Baldwin, 
Ltd.;  Tacoma,  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.;  Honolulu, 
Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd.;  Manila,  Welch  Fairchild  &  Com- 
pany;   Hilo,  C.   Brewer  &   Company,  Ltd. 

President,  E.  D.  Tenney;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  W.   P.   Roth;    port  engineer,  J.   Barker. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Maui,  steel,  twin-screw,  10,261  gross;  501  long; 
15  speed;  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every 
twenty-eight  days. 

S.  S.  Matsonia,  steel,  9402  gross;  501-4  long;  15 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  twenty- 
eight  days. 

S.  S.  Wilhelmina,  6974  gross;  451  long;  13',-2  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  twenty-eight 
days. 

S.  S.  Manoa,  6805  gross;  446-2 V^  long;  13  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  twenty-eight  days. 

S.  S.  Lurline,  steel,  5928  gross;  437  long;  12y2  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  twenty-eight 
days. 

S.  S.  Hyades,  3753  gross;  331-5  long;  91/2  speed;  San 
Francisco-Puget  Sound  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  every 
forty-five  days. 

S.  S.  Enterprise,  steel,  2675  gross;  322-8  long;  10.9 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  twenty- 
eight  days. 

Schr.  Annie  Johnson,  iron  auxiliary  sailing  vessel, 
1044  gross;  212-1  long;  7  speed;  San  Francisco  to  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  about  every  sixty  days. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  cargo  .vessels: 


S.  S.  Eastern  Guide,  3986  gross;  345  long;  101/2 
speed ;  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  twenty- 
eight  days. 

S.  S.  Lake  Gebhardt,  2,810  gross;  251  long;  9V2  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  South  America  and  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  every  ninety  days. 

S.  S.  West  Nilus,  5569  gross;  410-5 1/2  long;  10% 
speed ;  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  Hawaiian 
Islands,  every  forty-five  days. 

S.  S.  West  Keene,  6067  gross;  410-5y2  long;  IOV2 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  Hawaiian 
Islands,   every  forty-five  days. 

S.  S.  Hollywood,  5945  gross;  427  long;  10%  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  Hawaiian  Islands, 
every  forty-five  days. 


View  ot    construction   work   on    the   new    Matson    freighter    Manulani    at 
the  Moore   Shipbuilding   Company,   Oakland 

New  vessels  under  construction  or  contract: 

S.  S.   Manulani,    steel   freight   steamer,    14,000    DWT; 

497  long;  12^/2   speed. 

S.  S.   Manukai,    steel    freight    steamer,    14,000    DWT; 

497  long;  12%   speed. 


ANDREW    F.    MAHONY, 

1    DRUMM   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


No   report. 


CHARLES    R.    MC    CORMICK    &    COMPANY, 

1    DRUMM   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

No  report.      Six  steamships  and  one  sailer  in  lumber 
trade. 


GEORGE   T.   MYERS   &   COMPANY, 

464   COLMAN    BUILDING. 

SEATTLE 

General  manager,  Georjre  T.  Myers. 

OperatinK  the  following  privately-owned  vessel: 

Barge  Elwell,  1461  gross;  212-3  long;  Seattle  to 
Chatham,  Alaska. 

Used  in  the  transportation  of  cannery  supplies  to 
George  T.  Meyers  &  Company's  salmon  cannery  and 
return  to  Seattle  with  canned  salmon. 


NAKNEK   PACKING   COMPANY, 

73   MAIN   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President  and  general  manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson; 
vice-president,  Ferd.  C.  Peterson. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Bark  Paetolus. 

Bark   B.   P.   Cheney. 

The  above-listed  vessels  are  laid  up  in  Oakland  Creek; 
are  used  only  during  the  summer  months  when  making 
trip  to   Alaska   salmon   cannery. 


THE   CHARLES    NELSON    COMPANY, 
230   CALIFORNIA    STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
Branches  or  agencies:    Seattle,  Dawson  Terminals  Com- 
pany;   Tacoma,  Dawson   Terminals   Company;    Portland, 
Oregon  Pacific  Company;    Los  Angeles,  E.  D.  Howard. 

President,  James  Tyson;  vice-president,  H.  W.  Jack- 
son; operating  manager  and  marine  superintendent, 
James  K.  Nelson;  port  engineer,  L.  C.  Bartmess;  freight 
agent,  A.  J.  Houda. 

Opei-ating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  Port  Angeles,  13.58  gross;  23.5  long;  dVz  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  Hawaiian  ports, 
every  eight  weeks. 

S.  S.  Mukilteo,  1230  gross;  225  long;  9  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  Hawaiian  ports,  every 
eight  weeks. 

S.  S.  Nome  City,  freight  and  passenger,  939  gross; 
230  long;  9  speed;  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  every 
four  weeks. 

S.  S.  Wilmington,  990  gross;  210  long;  9  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Eureka  and  Hawaiian  ports,  every  five 
weeks. 

S.  S.  Saginaw,  886  gross;  191  long;  9  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  and  San  Pedro,  every  four 
weeks. 

S.  S.  Mayfair,  670  gross;  173  long;  8  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Eureka,  every  seven  days. 

Bktn.  Aui'ora,  1211  gross;  221  long;  San  Francisco, 
Puget  Sound  and  Australian  ports;  average  every  nine 
months. 

Bktn.  James  Johnson,  1149  gross;  214  long;  operat- 
ing between  same  ports  as  Bktn.  Aurora. 

Bktn.  Mary  Winkleman,  522  gross;  155  long;  oper- 
ating between  same  ports  as  Bktn.  Aurora. 

Bktn.  Thomas  P.  Emigh,  1040  gross;  211  long;  opei'- 
ating  between  same  ports  as  Bktn.  Aurora. 

Schr.  Barge  Big  Bonanza,  1431  gross;  210  long;  in 
tow  of  S.  S.  Mukilteo. 


Schr.  Barge  Charles  Nelson,  688  gross;  196  long;  in 
tow   of  S.   S.   Saginaw. 

Schr.  Harvester,  737  gross;  156  long;  San  Francisco, 
Eureka  and  Australian  ports,  averaging  every  nine 
months. 

Schr.  Minnie  A.  Caine,  880  gross;  195  long;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Puget  Sound  and  Australian  ports,  averaging  every 
nine   months. 

Schr.  Oceania  Vance,  445  gross;  148  long;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Puget  Sound  and  Australian  ports,  averaging  every 
nine  months. 

Schr.  Barge  Rufus  E.  Wood,  1432  gross;  200  long; 
in  tow  of  S.  S.  Port  Angeles. 

Schr.  Taurus,  551  gross;  161  long;  San  Francisco, 
Puget  Sound  and  Australian  ports,  averaging  every  nine 
months. 

Schr.  William  H.  Smith,  1939  gross;  232  long;  San 
Francisco,  Puget  Sound  and  Australian  ports,  averaging 
every  nine  months. 

Bark  Harvard,  1566  gross;  218  long;  San  Francisco, 
Puget  Sound  and  Australian  ports,  averaging  every  nine 
months. 

Bktn.  Monitor,  2247  gross;  264  long;  San  Francisco, 
Puget  Sound  and  Australian  ports,  averaging  every  nine 
months. 


NORTH    ATLANTIC    &    WESTERN    STEAMSHIP    CO., 
PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP   COMPANY,   AGENT 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.   M.  C.  Bru-sh,  steel. 

S.  S.   Eastern   Ocean,   steel,   5868   gross;    liy2speed. 

S.  S.  Yalza,  steel. 

S.  S.  West  Isleta,  steel,  5680  gross;  409-8  long;  12 
speed. 

S.  S.  West  Togus,  steel,  5628  gross;  409-8  long;  11% 
speed. 

S.  S.   Lehigh,  steel,  5753  gross;  401  long;  11  V2   speed. 

S.  S.   Artigas,  steel,  5620  gross;  401  long;  11  V2   speed. 

The  above-listed  vessels  maintain  ninety-day  sailings 
between  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Portland,  Maine,  Wilming- 
ton, San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Portland,  Oregon. 


NORTHERN   COMMERCIAL   COMPANY, 

1010   ALASKA    COMMERCIAL    BUILDING, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  J.  L.  Burnside,  508 
Alaska  Building. 

President,  Louis  Sloss;  vice-presidents,  William  L. 
Gerstle,  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Leon  Liebes. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessel: 

M.  S.  Ozmo,  wood,  765  gross;  160  long;  7  speed;  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  to  Bethel,  Alaska,  two  or  three 
trips   each   season. 


NORTHERN    FISHERIES,    INC., 

141    CLAY   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,    Crescent    P.    Hale;     vice-president,    C.    E. 

Cocks;    secretary,   C.   I.    Sturrock. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels : 
Schr.    Progress,    power,    169   gross;     San   Francisco    to 

Alaska. 


Schr.  Chas.  Brown,  72  gross;    San  Francisco  to  Alaska. 


NORTHWESTERN   FISHERIES   COMPANY, 
PIER   11-B, 
SEATTLE 

President,  K.  L.  Ames,  Chicago ;  vice-president,  P.  L. 
Smithers,   Chicago. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Benj.  F.  Packard,  2156  gross;  244-2  long;  Se- 
attle to  Nushagak,  Alaska,  yearly. 

Bark  Guy  C.  Goss,  1572  gross;  213.9  long;  Seattle 
to  Chignik,  Alaska,  yearly. 

S.  S.  St.  Paul,  1893  gross;  228-2;  Seattle  to  Kenai, 
Alaska,  yearly. 

Tug  A.  B.  Carpenter,  141  gross;  97-8;  8%  speed; 
Seattle  to  Kenai,  Alaska,  yearly. 

Tug  Shelikof,  183  gross;  135  long;  10  speed;  Seattle 
to  Naknek,  Alaska,  yearly. 


NORTON,   LILLY   &   COMPANY, 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

No  report.     Agents  of  Isthmian  Line. 


OCEANIC   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY, 
2   PINE   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Los  Angeles,  A.  M.  Culber, 
517  South  Spring  Street;  Honolulu,  C.  Brewer  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.;    Sydney,  V.  A.  Sproul,  Pitt  &  Bridge  Streets. 

President,  J.  D.  Spreckels;  vice-president,  A.  B. 
Spreckels;  operating  manager,  F.  S.  Samuels;  marine 
superintendent,  W.  J.  Owens. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  combination 
vessels : 

S.  S.  Sonoma,  6279  gross;  400  long;  16y2  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney,  via  Honolulu  and  Samoa. 

S.  S.  Ventura,  6282  gross;  400  long;  lOVa  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney,  via  Honolulu  and  Samoa. 

Sailings  by  these  vessels  every   twenty-eight  days. 


OLIVER   J.   OLSON, 

I    DRUMM    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Operating  manager,  Oliver  J.  Olson,  marine  superin- 
tendent, Phil  P.  Sheridan. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  Schr.  Florence  Olson,  1185  gross;  213-7  long;  9 
speed ;  coastwise. 

S.  Schr.  Paraiso,  steel,  1383  gross;  214  long;  9  speed; 
coastwise. 


OREGON  PINE,  INCORPORATED, 
OREGON    FIR,    INCORPORATED, 
436   RAILWAY    EXCHANGE   BUILDING, 
PORTLAND 

President   and    operating    manager,   Frank    S.    Baillie; 
vice-president,  James  B.  Kerr. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
Schr.   Oregon  Pine,  wood,  2526  gross;  to  Australia. 
Schr.   Oregon  Fir,  wood,   2526  gross;    to   Australia. 


H.   P.   OSTRANDER, 

812    LEARY    BUILDING, 

SEATTLE 

Operating  the   following  privately-owned   vessel: 
Schr.   Levi  W.   Ostrander,   5-masted;  1639  gross;  1502 
net;   freight   and    lumber,    operating   from   Pacific    Coast 
ports    to    South    Africa,    Australia,    South    America    and 
Pacific  Islands. 


PACIFIC   AMERICAN   FISHERIES, 

SOUTH   BELLINGHAM, 

WASHINGTON 

President,  E.  B.  Deming;  vice-president,  A.  W.  Darn- 
ing; operating  manager,  H.  B.  Drisko;  port  engineer, 
Fred  Heath. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.   Windber,  2837  gross;  290  long;  9  speed. 

S.  S.   Catherine  D.,  2224  gross;  250  long;  9  speed. 

S.  S.   Redwood,   1793  gross,  235  long;  9  speed. 

S.  S.   Norwood,   1323  gross;  210  long;  9  speed. 

The  vessels  listed  above  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  Alaska  canneries  and  general  freight  of  the  Pacific 
American  Fisheries. 


PACIFIC    COMMERCIAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,    LTD., 
HONOLULU 

Vice-president,    Ho    Fon ;     operating   manager,    Chung 
K.   Hi. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
Schr.  Columbia,  4-masted,  663  gross;  181  long. 
M.    S.   Pioneer,   436   gross;   162   long;   7   knots. 


PACIFIC   FREIGHTERS   COMPANY, 

310   CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,  Cyrus  Ryder;  vice-president,  B.  F.  Mackall; 
secretary,  R.  H.  Holmberg;    treasurer,  W.  Leslie  Coniyn. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

Bktn.   Alicia  Haviside,   2265  gross;  266-5   long. 

Bktn.   Anne   Comyn,   2265  gross;  266-5  long. 

Bktn.   Chas.   F.   Crocker,   860  gross;   204  long. 

Bktn.   Katherine  Mackall,  2301  gross;  266-5  long. 

Bktn.  Phyllis   Comyn,   2301   gross;  266-5   long. 

Bktn.   Russell  Haviside,  2301  gross;  266  long. 

Schr.   Rosamond,   1030   gross;   201  long. 

Schr.   John  W.   Wells,  2528  gross;  267  long. 

Schr.   Watson  A.  West,  818  gross;  192  long. 

The  above-listed  vessels  operate  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  Australia,  West  Coast  of  South  America  and 
South  Africa. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 

508  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany, Hoge  Building;  Los  Angeles,  M.  E.  McLaurin,  439 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building;  Honolulu,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore, 
Anapala,  Mazatlan,  Guatemala,  Cristobal. 

President,  George  J.  Baldwin ;  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  J.  H.  Rosseter;  assistant  general  manager, 
Daulton    Mann;    marine    superintendent,    A.    E.    Moncas- 
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ter;  port  captain,  Andrew  Martin;  general  freight  agent, 
C.  R.  King;    general  passenger  agent,  W.  A.  Young,  Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Colombia,  combination,  5043  gross;  .'^95  long;  14 
speed ;    trans-Pacific,  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  Venezuela,  combination,  5641  gross;  395  long;  14 
speed ;    trans-Pacific,  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  Ecuador,  combination,  5544  gross;  395  long;  14 
speed ;    trans-Pacific,  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  San  Jose,  combination,  2135  gross;  296  long;  10 
speed;    San  Francisco  to  Panama,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  San  Juan,  combination,  2152  gross;  296  long;  10 
speed;    San  Francisco  to  Panama,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Newport,  combination,  2643  gross;  348  long;  10 
speed;    San  Francisco  to  Panama,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  City  of  Para,  combination,  3404  gross;  360  long; 
10  speed;    San  Francisco  to  Panama,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Cuba,  combination,  3130  gross;  307  long;  10 
speed ;    San  Francisco  to  Panama,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Colusa,  combination,  5732  gross;  424  long;  12 
speed;    Manila  to  East  India,  every  three  months. 

S.  S.   Santa  Cruz,  combination,   5081   gross;  398   long; 


S.  S.  Elkridge,  6462  gross;  415  long;  10  speed;  around 
the  world  every  six  months. 

S.  S.  West  Calera,  5721  gross;  427  long;  10  speed; 
around-the-world   every  six  months. 

S.  S.  West  Conob,  6036  gross;  410  long;  10  speed; 
around-the-world   every  six  months. 

S.  S.  Eastern  Merchant,  8152  gross;  445  long;  11  Vi 
speed ;    around-the-world  every  six  months. 

S.  S.  West  Kasson,  6085  gross;  410  long;  10  speed; 
around-the-world   every  six  months. 

S.  S.  Lake  Fielding,  2571  gross;  251  long;  9  speed; 
Hongkong  to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Lake  Gitano,  2606  gross;  251  long;  9  speed; 
Hongkong  to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Lake  Gilpen,  2664  gross;  251  long;  9  speed; 
Hongkong  to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Lake  Faulk,  2606  gross;  251  long;  9  speed; 
Hongkong  to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Lake  Farmingdale,  2643  gross;  251  long;  9  speed; 
Hongkong  to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Doylestown,  2632  gross;  289  long;  9  speed; 
Hongkong  to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 


Proposed   warehouse   and   transit   shed   to   be   built   by 

12  speed;    Manila  to  East  India,  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  Point  Adams,  freight,  2675  gross;  300  long;  10 
speed;    San  Francisco  to  Baltimore,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Point  Bonita,  freight,  2675  gross;  300  long;  10 
speed ;    San  Francisco  to  Baltimore,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Point  Judith,  freight,  2670  gross;  300  long;  10 
speed ;    San  Francisco  to  Baltimore,  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Point  Lobos,  freight,  2670  gross;  300  long;  10 
speed ;    San  Francisco  to  Baltimore,  every  two  months. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  West  Niger,  5987  gross;  410  long;  10  speed; 
trans-Pacific,   every  three  months. 

S.  S.  West  Caddoa,  5647  gross;  410  long;  10  speed; 
trans-Pacific,   every  three  months. 

S.  S.  West  Neris,  5987  gross;  410  long;  10  speed; 
trans-Pacific,   every  three  months. 

S.  S.  Eastern  Exporter,  5744  gross;  398  long;  11 
speed;    Manila  to  East  India,  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  West  Sequana,  6128  gross;  410  long;  10  speed; 
around-the-world   every  six  months. 

S.  S.  Eastern  Importer,  5786  gross;  398  long;  11  speed; 
around-the-world   every  six  months. 

S.  S.  West  Mingo,  5940  gross;  410  long;  10  speed; 
around-the-world   every  six   months. 


the   State   Harbor   Board  of   San   Francisco   at   China   Basin 

S.  S.  Jacox,  2740  gross;  289  long;  9  speed;  Hong- 
kong to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 

S.  S.  Caddopeak,  2865  gross;  289  long;  9  speed; 
Hongkong  to  Calcutta  every  two  months. 

New  vessels  under  construction   or  contract: 

Tanker,  not  named,  9820  DWT;  435-8  long;  11 V2 
speed. 

It  is  expected  that  seven  or  eight  of  the  new  United 
States  Shipping  Board  passenger  vessels  will  be  turned 
over  to  this  company  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
for  operating  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Manila  and  Hongkong.  The  vessels  are  of  the  so-called 
"State"  class,  i.  e..  Golden  State,  Empire  State,  etc.; 
five  of  them  are  535  feet  long,  72  feet  beam  and  30 
feet  draft;  DWT  12,600;  displacement  tonnage  21,167; 
speed  11 V2.  Two  or  three  will  be  of  the  502  type; 
they  will  be  used  in  the  San  Francisco-India  service. 
After  delivery  to  this  company  of  all  or  any  of  the 
State  vessels,  the  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Venezuela  may 
be  withdrawn,  one  vessel  at  a  time  or  otherwise,  as  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  for  operation  in  the  Panama  Line 
service  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama,  Havana 
and   Baltimore. 
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PACIFIC    MOTORSHIP    COMPANY, 

310   CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Blanches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  E.  Cunning- 
ham, 602  Yorkshire  Building;  Seattle,  George  S.  Bush 
&  Company,  259  Colman  Building;  Tacoma,  George  S. 
Bush  &  Company,  316  National  Realty  Building;  Los 
Angeles,  C.  J.  Lehman,  786  Pacific  Electric  Building; 
West  Coast  Central  &  South  America,  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation    Company,    general    agents. 

President,  R.  J.  Ringwood ;  marine  superintendent. 
Captain  Cyrus  Ryder;    general  freight  agent,  H.  W.  Deas. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

M.  S.   Balcatta,  3109  gross;  268  long;  8  to  9  speed. 

M.  S.   Babinda,  3099  gross;  268  long;  8  to  9  speed. 

M.S.   Benowa,  3093  gross;  268  long;  8  to  9  speed. 

M.  S.   Boobyalla,  3099  gross;  268  long;  S  to  9  speed. 

The  above-listed  four  vessels  maintain  twenty-five  day 
schedule  between  San  Francisco  and  the  West  Coast  of 
South   America. 

M.S.   Coolcha,  2376  gross;  263  long;  8  to  9  speed. 

M.  S.   Cethana,  2305  gross;  262  long;  8  to  9  speed. 

M.  S.   Culburra,  2353  gross;  261  long;  8  to  9  speed. 

M.S.   Challamba,  2368  gross;  262  long;  8  to  9  speed. 

The  last-named  four  vessels  maintain  sailings  every 
two  weeks  between  San  Francisco  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Central  America. 


Company's  dock;  Kodiak,  W.  J.  Erskine  &  Company, 
agents;  Ketchikan,  V.  A.  Peterson,  agent,  Heckman 
wharf;  Petersburg,  K.  L.  Steberg,  agent;  Seward, 
Wayne  Blue,  agent,  Admiral  Building;  Seldovia,  R.  V. 
Anderson,  agent;  Sitka,  Sitka  Wharf  &  Power  Company, 
agents;  Skagway;  St.  Michael,  American  Yukon  Navi- 
gation Company,  agents;  Thane,  J.  S.  Reedy,  agent; 
Valdez,  Valdez  Dock  Company,  agents;  Wrangell,  Leo 
McCormack,  agent;  Yakutat,  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby, 
agents. 

British  Columbia:  Victoria,  R.  P.  Rithet  &  Company, 
agents. 

California:  Cayucos,  James  Cass  &  Company,  agents; 
Eureka,  W.  E.  Peacock,  agent,  wharf,  F  and  C  Streets; 
Hueneme,  Hueneme  Wharf  Company,  agents;  Monte- 
rey, J.  J.  Harrington,  aegnt;  Moss  Landing,  John  Scud- 
der,  Jr.,  agent;  Port  San  Luis,  R.  E.  Carey,  agent;  San 
Diego,  S.  T.  Johnson,  agent,  municipal  wharf;  San  Sim- 
eon, Hearst  Estate  Company,  agents;  Santa  Barbara, 
Stearns  Wharf  Company,  agents;  Santa  Ci-uz,  E.  Silvey, 
agent;  Ventura,  Ventura  Wharf  &  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, agents;  Wilimington,  W.  Parris,  agent,  munici- 
pal dock. 

Central  America:  Acajutla,  La  Agenda  Nacional,  Ltd., 
agents;  Champerico,  Cia  de  Agendas  de  Champerico, 
Ltd.,  agents;  Corinto,  May  &  Griffith,  agents;  Guate- 
mala City,  G.c.  Boef,  general  agent;    La  Libertad,  Agen- 
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Proposed    warehouse   .-'.kI    Iran  it    fhtd    to    be    bii!t    by 

PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

(THE   ADMIRAL    LINE) 

PERKINS   BUILDING,  TACOMA 

GENERAL  OFFICES,   L.   C.   SMITH   BLDG.,  SEATTLE 

Branches  or  agencies: 

Vancouver,  A.  B.  Graham,  agent,  605  Hastings  Street; 
Seattle,  general  offices,  L.  C.  Smith  Building;  Tacoma, 
R.  W.  Gillani,  agent.  Pacific  Steamship  Company's  dock; 
Portland,  F.  J.  O'Connor,  general  agent,  101  Third 
Street;  Astoria,  George  W.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  agents, 
Sanborn  dock;  Grays  Harbor;  San  Francisco,  M.  S. 
Cropley,  assistant  manager,  112  Market  Street;  Los  An- 
geles, W.  M.  Cline,  district  freight  agent  and  passenger 
agent,  Citizens  Bank  Building. 

Alaska:  Anchorage,  George  Banbury,  agent,  418  G 
Street;  Cordova,  L.  H.  Counts,  agent,  Empress  Theater 
Building;  Douglas,  Guy  L.  Smith,  agent.  Third  and  D 
Streets;    Juneau,   J.   H.   Kline,   agent,    Pacific    Steamship 


the    State    Harbor    Board    of    San    Francisco  at   China   Basin 

cia  Salvaderona,  agents;  La  Union,  International  Rail- 
ways of  Central  America,  agents;  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala,  C.   R.   McGregor,  agent.. 

Mexico:  Acapulco,  Juan  Funes,  agent;  Manzanillo, 
Adolf o  Stahl,  agent;  Mazatlan,  Ramon  Cevallos,  agent; 
Salina  Cruz,  Sanjurjo  y  Moneros,  agents. 

Oregon:  Marshfield,  C.  F.  McGeorge,  agent.  Smith 
Terminal. 

.    Washington:       Everett,    John    Flynn,    agent,    Everett 
Imp.    Company   Wharf. 

China:  Shanghai,  John  J.  Gorman,  manager  in  Orient, 
53  Szechuen  Road,  P.  O.  Box  503;  Hongkong,  H.  Krull, 
agent,  General  P.  O.  Box  51;  Dairen,  E.  L.  Matteson, 
agent,  43  Yamagata-dori ;  Canton,  Gerin,  Drevard  &  Co., 
agents;  Tientsin,  Anderson  Meyer  &  Co.,  agents:  Han- 
kow, Anderson  Meyer  &  Co.,  agents;  Amoy,  Boyd  &  Co., 
agents;  Tsingtau,  Cornabe,  Eckford  &  Co.,  agents. 
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Indo  China:  Haiphong,  Denis  Freres,  agents;  Saigon, 
Denis   Freres,   agents. 

Japan:  Kobe,  E.  K.  Johnson,  district  agent,  Japan, 
7A  Kaigan-dori,  P.  O.  Box  308;  Yokohama,  Don  Tin- 
ling,  agent,  50  Yamashita  Cho,  P.  O.  Box  326;  Nagasaki, 
Holme,  Ringer  &  Co.,  agents;  Moji,  Wuriu  Shokwai, 
agents;  Otaru,  Howell  &  Co.,  agents;  Shimonoseki, 
Wuriu  Shokwai,  agents;  Nagoya,  Keneka  Express  Co., 
agents;  Osaka,  Gotan — Kingsbury  Shoten,  agents;  1 
Saiwai  Cho,  Sanchome,  Nishi-ku. 

Philippine  Islands:  Manila,  J.  B.  Armstrong,  agent, 
24  Calle  David,  P.  O.  Box  1636;  Ho  Ho,  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Co.,  agents;  Zamboanga,  Pacific  Commercial  Co., 
agents;  Cebu,  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  agents. 

Strait  Settlements:  Singapore,  E.  F.  Townsend, 
agent,  2-2  Raflles  Quay;  Port  Swettenham  (Klang), 
Guthrie  &   Co.,  agents. 

Siberia:  Vladivostok,  Howarth  Lewis,  agent,  21 
Aleutskaya. 

Korea:     Seoul,  J.  H.  Morris,  agent. 
Formosa:      Daitotei,    J.    C.    Whitney    &    Co.,    agents; 
Keelung,   Samuel,   Samuel   &    Co.,   agents;   Taipeh    (Tai- 
koku),  Samuel,  Samuel   &   Co.,  agents. 

Slam:     Bangkok,  Anglo  Siam  Corporation,  agents. 
Celebes:     Macassar,  Manders,   Seeman   &  Co.,  agents. 
Java:       Sourabaya,     Pitcairn     Syme     &     Co.,    agents; 
Samarang,   Pitcairn   Syme    &    Co.,   agents;   Batavia,    Pit- 
cairn Syme  &  Co.,  agents. 

Australia:  Sidney,  W.  S.  G.  Horwood,  agent,  Mac- 
quarie  Place. 

India:  Bombay,  King,  King  &  Co.,  agencs;  Calcutta, 
Cox  Shipping  Agency,  agents;  Colombo,  Shaw  Wallace 
&   Co.,  agents. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  Honolulu,  Fred  L.  Waldron,  Ltd., 
agents. 

British  North  Borneo:  Sambakan,  Harrison  &  Cross- 
field,  agents. 

President:  H.  F.  Alexander;  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  A.  F.  Haines;  operating  manager,  H.  C. 
Cantelow;  marine  superintendent,  A.  J.  Storrs;  port  en- 
gineer, J.  D.  Gilmour.  E.  H.  Hall,  comptroller;  J.  D. 
Amos,  assistant  treasurer;  J.  H.  Cooper,  assistant  to 
president;  R.  D.  Pinneo,  freight  traffic  manager;  E.  G. 
McMicken,  passenger  traffiic  manager;  C.  E.  Flye,  gen- 
eral freight  agent;  R.  L.  Betts,  auditor;  A.  R.  Gardner, 
general  purchasing  agent;  P.  Ottesen,  general  commis- 
sary; M.  F.  Tarpey,  port  captain  (coastwise);  E.  L.  Mc- 
Noble,  port  captain  (foreign)  ;  L.  L.  Bates,  foreign 
freight  agent;  J.  J.  Gorman,  manager  Orient  (Shang- 
hai); M.  F.  Cropley,  assistant  manager  (San  Francisco). 
Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
S.  S.  Spokane,  steel,  2277  gross;  280  LOA;  11-3  speed. 
S.  S.  City  of  Seattle,  steel,  1958  gross;  257-6  LOA; 
13.2  speed. 

S.  S.  Admiral  Rodman,  wood,  1101  gross;  186-6  LOA; 
8  speed. 

The  above  listed  three  vessels  maintain  a  ten-day 
schedule  between  Puget  Sound  and  Southeastern  Alaska 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  S.  S.  Admiral  Rodman, 
which  is  irregular. 

S.  S.  Admiral  Watson,  steel,  2009  gross;  253-1   LOA; 
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12.5   speed;  Puget  Sound  to   Southwestern  Alaska  ports 
every  twenty-one  days. 

S.  S.  Admiral  Schley,  steel,  2104  gross,  202  LOA; 
13.5  speed. 

S.  S.  Admiral  Dewey,  steel,  2104  gross;  292  LOA; 
13.5  speed. 

S.  S.  Queen,  iron,  2727  gross,  366  LOA;  14.5  speed. 
S.   S.  Admiral   Evans,  steel,   2140   gross;   253-1   LOA; 
12.5   speed. 

The  four  last-named  vessels  operate  every  fourteen 
days  between  Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco,  Wilmington 
and  San  Diego. 

S.  S.  Governor,  steel,  5475  gross;  416-9  LOA;  16.8 
speed. 

S.  S.  President,  steel,  5453  gross;  416-9  LOA;  16.3 
speed. 

The  S.  S.  Governor  and  S.  S.  President  operate  every 
fourteen  days  between  Puget  Sound,  Victoria,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Wilmington. 

S.  S.  Admiral  Goodrich,  steel,  1419  gross;  230  LOA; 
11.2   speed. 

S.  S.  Admiral  Sebree,  steel,  2446  gross;  256  LOA;  9.3 
speed. 

The  two  last-named  vessels  operated  from  Puget 
Sound  to  California  ports. 

S.  S.  Senator,  steel,  2432  gross;  292  LOA;  11.3  speed. 
S.   S.  Admiral  Farragut,  steel,   2142   gross;   292   LOA; 
13.5   speed. 

The  two  vessels  listed  above  operate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports  every 
forty-five  days. 

S.  S.  Curacao,  steel,  1548  gross;  257.7  LOA;  10.5 
speed;  operating  every  twelve  days  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka,  Coos  Bay,  Astoria  and  Portland. 

S.  S.  Admiral  Nicholson,  steel,  678  gross;  148  LOA; 
7.5  speed;  weekly  sailings  San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz, 
Moss  Landing,  Monterey,  San  Simeon,  port  San  Luis, 
Santa  Barbara. 

M.  S.  Wood,  1935  gross;  267  LOA;  6  speed;  trans- 
Pacific  ports  from  Puget  Sound. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  vessels: 
S.   S.   Endicott,  steel,   6319   gross;   415-11   LOA;   10% 
speed. 

S.  S.  Eldridge,  steel,  7001  gross;  423-9  LOA;  11 
speed. 

S.  S.  Wheatland  Montana,  steel,  7001  gross;  423-9 
LOA;  IOV2   speed. 

S.  S.  City  of  Spokane,  steel,  6404  gross;  415-11  LOA; 
10%  speed. 

S.  S.  Cross  Keys,  steel,  6869  gross;  423-9  LOA;  10 Va 
speed. 

The  five  vessels  listed  above  maintain  a  three-week 
sailing  schedule  between  Puget  Sound,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Dairen,  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Singapore,   etc. 

S.  S.  Montague,  steel,  6076  gross;  416-11%  LOA;  11 
speed. 

S.  S.  Abercos,  steel,  6076  gross;  416-11%  LOA;  10% 
speed. 

S.  S.  Pawlet,  steel,  6076  gross;  416-11%  LOA;  10% 
speed. 

S.  S.  Coaxet,  steel,  6155  gross;  416-11%  LOA;  10% 
speed. 


The  four  last-named  vessels  operate  monthly  from 
Portland  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong',  Ma- 
nila,  etc. 

The  following  six  vessels  operate  from  Puget  Sound 
and  Portland  to  trans-Pacific  ports,  irregular  sailings: 

S.  S.  West  Hartland,  steel,  6167  gross;  423-9  LOA; 
10  speed. 

S.  S.  Western  Knight,  steel,  5776  gross;  426-6  LOA; 
12  speed. 

S.  S.  Osaqumsick,  steel,  6001  gross;  416-10  LOA;  11 
speed. 

S.  S.  Elkton,  steel,  6318  gross;  423-9  LOA;  10^2 
speed. 

S.  S.  Iconium,  steel,  6032  gross;  416-10  LOA;  11 
speed. 

S.  S.  Wawalona,  steel,  6076  gross;  416-11 1/2  LOA; 
10%   speed. 


PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 
AGENT,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  &  WESTERN   STEAM- 
SHIP  COMPANY 

See    North    Atlantic    &    Western. 


PAN-AMERICAN  LINE, 

220  FRONT  STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  Kingsley  Naviga- 
tion Company,  Pacific  Building;  Los  Angeles,  John  Mc- 
Laurin,   Central   Building. 

President,  Adolf o  Stahl;  vice-president,  Donald  Lindo; 
operating  manager,  John  C.  Settle;  port  engineer,  Phil 
P.  Sheridan. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  San  Antonio,  785  gross;  158  long;  8  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  every  thirty 
days. 

Str.   Griffdu,1484  gross;  220  long;  12  speed;  chartered. 


PAN  AMERICAN   PETROLEUM   &  TRANSPORT 

COMPANY, 

SECURITY   BUILDING, 

LOS    ANGELES 

At  present  this  company  is  not  operating  any  vessels 
on   the   Pacific   Coast. 


PARR-MC  CORMICK    STEAMSHIP    LINE, 

800    FIFE    BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  Pier  4;  Portland,  181 
Burnside   Street;    San  Francisco,   Pier   7. 

President,  Fred   D.   Parr. 

Operating  the   following  privately-owned  vessel: 

S.  S.  Daisy  Freeman,  wood,  614  gross;  173-5  long;  7^/2 
to  9  speed ;  calling  at  Pacific  Coast  ports  every  two 
weeks. 


L.  A.  PEDERSEN, 

112  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President  and  operating  manager,  L.  A.  Pedersen. 
Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 


S.  S.  Costa  Rica,  1783  gross;  221-5  long;  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Bristol  Bay. 

Bktn.  City  of  Sidney,  2903  gross;  339  long;  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Australia. 

Bktn.  Kate  G.  Pedersen,  2106  gross;  266  long;  off- 
shore. 

Bark  McLaurin,  1374  gross;  200-8  long;  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Bristol  Bay. 

Bark  Narwhal,  523  gross;  149-5  long;  San  Francisco, 
offshore. 


PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS   CO.   OF   CALIFORNIA, 

INSURANCE    EXCHANGE   BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

No  report.     One  steamship. 


PHILIPPINE  VEGETABLE   OIL   COMPANY, 

MANILA 

No  report.     Three  motorships. 


POPE  &  TALBOT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

President,  W.  H.  Talbot;  vice-president,  A.  G.  Harms; 

port  engineer,  J.  F.  Primrose. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessel: 

S.   Schr.  Yosemite,  827  gross;  193   long;  9  speed;  San 

Fi'ancisco  to  Puget  Sound  every  two  weeks. 


PORT  BLAKELY  MILL  COMPANY 
SEATTLE 

President,    D.    E.     Skinner;    vice-president,    John    W. 

Eddy. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessel: 
Schr.  Bainbridge,  sail,  567  gross;  174  long;  operating 

in  Pacific  Ocean. 


RED   SALMON    CANNING   COMPANY, 

73   MAIN   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President  and  general  manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson; 
vice-president,  Ferd.  C.  Peterson. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Bark   Hecla. 

Bark  St.   Katherine. 

Stmr.  Lehua. 

The  above  mentioned  vessels  laid  up  in  Oakland 
Creek;  are  used  only  during  summer  months,  when  they 
make  the  trip  to  salmon  canneries  in  Alaska. 


REMCO   STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 

1600   HOBART   BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,  C.  J.  Wood;  vice-president  and  operating 
manager,  C.  E.  De  Camp. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Caspar,  648  gross;  175-1  long;  9  speed;  sailing 
every  six  days  Pittsburg  to  Caspar. 

S.  S.  Lakme,  529  gross;  176-8  long;  9  speed;  sailing 
every  six  days  Pittsburg  to  Caspar. 
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ROBIN    LINE   STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 

L.  C.   SMITH   BUILDING, 

SEATTLE 

No  report.      Robin  steamships. 


ROBINSON   FISHERIES   COMPANY, 
ANACORTES,   WASHINGTON 

No  report.     Two  vessel.s. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  &  PORTLAND   STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY, 

673    MARKET    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:     Portland,  C.  F.  Heywood,  Ains- 

worth  dock;  Astoria,  J.  P.  Tapscott;  San  Francisco,  F.  O. 

Schullerts  agent.   Pier  38,   0.   B.   Englehart,   city   freight 

agent. 

President,   Carl  R.   Gray,  Omaha,   Nebraska;  operating 

manager,  F.  Schafer;  general  freight  agent,  H.  E.  Leuns- 

bury;  general  passenger  agent,  William  McMurray,  Port- 
land. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.   S.   Rose   City,   combination,   3468  gross;   336   long; 

14  speed;  San  Francisco  to  Astoria  and  Portland,  every 

five  days. 

Operating  the  following  chartered  vessel: 

S.   S.   Alaska,   combination,   3742   gross;   327   long;    14 

speed;  San  Francisco  to  Astoria  and  Portland,  every  five 

days. 


SANDERS    &    KIRCHMANN, 

212    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Affiliated  with  Wolff,  Kirchmann  &  Company,  import- 
ers and  exporters,  same  address. 

President,  J.  M.  Kirchmann ;  operating  manager,  H. 
Kirchmann;    marine  superintendent,   C.   W.   Wikander. 

Operating  the  following  privately  -  owned  vessels  in 
Pacific  trades: 

Schr.  Philippine,  523  gross;   162  long. 

Schr.  Luzon,  545  gross;  170  long. 

Schr.  Forester,   663  gross;  184  long. 

Schr.   Commerce,   658  gross;   184  long. 

Schr.   Saniar,   710   gross;   189   long. 


SHELL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
343    SANSOME    STREET, 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
President,  J.  C.  Van  Eck;  vice-president,  H.  R.  Galla- 
gher. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
Tanker  Silver  Shell,   5614  gross;  427   long;   10   speed. 
Tanker  Gold  Shell,  5614  gross;  427  long;  10  speed. 
Tanker  Pearl  Shell;  5614  gross;  427  long;  10  speed. 


W.   S.   SCAMMELL   &   COMPANY, 

FIFE    BUILDING, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
Operating  manager,  Walter  S.  Scammell. 
Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
Schr.  Forest  Home,  4-masted,  763  gross;  173  long. 
Schr.   Port  Laramie,   6-niasted,   2140  gross;   264   long. 


Schr.  La  Merced,  4-masted  auxiliary,  1696  gross;  232 
long;  5  speed. 

Schi-.  Mindora,  3-masted,  679  gross;  165  long. 

The  above  listed  vessels  operate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  South  Seas. 

S.  S.  Humboldt  (White  Flyer  Line),  1068  gross;  213 
long;  14  speed;  passenger  service  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles,  every  four  days. 

Bktn.   Amy  Turner,  under  British  flag. 
H.   G.    SEABORN, 
(SEABORN   SAILERS), 
SEATTLE 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Schr.  Meteor,  wood,  600  gross;  177-3  long. 

Schr.  Mindanao,  wood,  566  gross;  164-8  long. 

Schr.  Spokane,  wood,  571  gross;  183  long. 

Schr.  Sophie  Christenson,  wood,  675-52  gross;  64-5 
long. 

Schr.  Gamble,  wood,  726  gross;  183-7  long. 

Schr.  Camano,  wood,  730  gross;  184-7  long. 


STANDARD  OIL   COMPANY   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

200   BUSH    STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

J.   C.   Rohlfs,   marine   superintendent. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Atlas,  3000  DWT. 

S.  S.  Captain  A.  F.  Lucas,  6000  DWT. 

S.  S.  Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  6000  DWT. 

S.  S.  D.  G.  Scofield,  12,000  DWT. 

S.  S.  El  Segundo,  5200  DWT. 

S.  S.  J.  A.  Moffett,  9000  DWT. 

S.  S.  Richmond,  9000  DWT. 

S.  S.  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  12,000  DWT;  building. 

S.  S.  R.  J.  Hanna,  10,200  DWT;  building. 

S.  S.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  10,000  DWT;  building. 

S.   S.  W.   S.   Miller,   10,200   DWT;  building. 

Three  unnamed  steamers,  15,000  DWT  each;  building. 

M.  S.  Charlie  Watson,  3000  DWT. 

M.  S.  unnamed,  5500  DWT;  building. 

Tow  Barge  No.  91,  3500  DWT. 

Tow  Barge  No.  93,  3900  DWT. 

Tow  Barge  No.  95,  7050  DWT. 

The  above-listed  vessels  are  operating  coastwise  and 
to  foreign  ports. 

The  following  named  vessels  operate  on  inland  waters: 

Bai'ge  Benicia,  gas  engine,  bulk  fuel  oil  boat. 

Barge  Contra  Costa,  gas  engine,  bulk  fuel  oil  boat. 

Barge  Pico,  gas  engine,  bulk  refined  oil  boat. 

Barge  Petroleum,  bulk  refined  oil  and  package  boat. 

Barge  Petroleum  II,  bulk  refined  oil  and  package  boat. 

S.  S.  Petroleum  III,  stern  wheel  steamer,  bulk  refined 
and  package  oil  boat. 

Six  launches.  Dispatch  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No. 
5  and  No.  6;  freight  and  tow  boats. 

Steam  tug  boat  Standard  No.   1,  towing  and  docking. 

Steam  tug  boat  Standard  No.   2,  ocean  towing. 

Barge  No.  1,  bulk  fuel  oil. 

Barge  No.  2,  case  and  barrelled  goods. 

Barge  No.  3,  bulk  fuel  oil. 

Barge  No.  4,  bulk  fuel  oil. 

Barge  No.  5,  bulk  fuel  oil. 
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Barge  No.  G,  floating  service  station. 

Barge  No.  7,  bull<  fuel  oil. 

Barge  No.  8,  self-propelled   machine  shop. 


STRUTHERS   &   DIXON,   INC., 

343    SANSOME   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  321  L.  C.  Smith 
Building;  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  IMa- 
nila,  Saigon,  Singapore. 

President,  H.  S.  Struthers;  vice-president,  A.  Dixon 
and  L.  Everett;  general  manager,  F.  M.  Barry;  marine 
superintendent,  W.  W.  Scott;  port  engineer,  P.  P.  Sheri- 
dan. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  steel  cargo 
vessels : 

S.  S.  Colorado  Springs,  7003  gross;  410  long;  10 
speed. 

S.  S.  West  Cactus,  5642  gross;  410  long;  IOV2   speed. 

S.  S.  West  Henshaw,  5780  gross;  410  long;  lOVa 
speed. 

S.  S.  Hathaway,  5991  gross;  402  long;  11  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Carmona. 

S.  S.  West  Islip,  5900  gross;  410  long;  IIV2    speed. 

The  above  listed  six  vessels  operate  on  twenty-day 
schedule  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan,  China,  Philip- 
pines, Saigon,   Singapore. 

S.  S.  Deuel,  5586  gross;  410  long;  10  %   speed. 

S.  S.  West  Hinirod,  5866  gross;  410  long;  10 Va   speed. 

S.  S.  West  Ison,  5773  gross;  410  long;  11  V2  speed. 

S.  S.   West  Ivis,  5866  gross;  410   long;   11%    speed. 

S.  S.  West  Jena,  5866  gross;  410  long;  11  Vi   speed. 

S.  S.  West  Jessup,  5S66  gross;  410  long;   11%    speed. 

The  above  listed  six  vessels  operate  on  twenty-day 
schedule  from  Seattle  to  Japan,  China,  Philippines, 
Saigon,  Singapore. 

The  following  listed  five  vessels  operate  on  "Round 
the  World  Service": 

S.   S.   West  Cajoot,   6036  gross;  410   long;  9   speed. 

S.  S.  Waban,  6155  gross;  402  long;  11  speed. 

S.  S.  Brave  Coeur,  6319  gross;  402  long;  11  V2   speed. 

S.   S.   Eastern  Trader,  461   long;  10   speed. 

S.  S.  Elkhorn,  6321  gross;  402  long;  11 '/a   speed. 

Also  operating  fleet  of  tank  steamers  on  account  of 
Shipping  Board,  on  Pacific,  including  S.  S.  City  of  Reno, 
Miskianza,  Quabbin,  Derbyline,  Inlay,  Salina,  Durango, 
Stockton. 


SUDDEN  &  CHRISTENSON, 
110  MARKET   STREET, 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
Branches    or    agencies:      Portland;    New    York;    Aber- 
deen, H.   A.   Benham   Company;   Hoquiam,   F.    G.   Foster 
Company;  Los  Angeles. 

President,  E.  A.  Christenson ;  vice-president,  D.  W. 
Rasor;  port  engineer,  James  W.  Pendergast;  secretary, 
A.  B.   Cahill. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
S.  S.  Edna,  1783  gross;  276-3  long;  9  speed. 
S.  S.  Caoba,  579  gross. 
S.  S.  Carmel,  633  gross. 
S.  S.  Brooklyn,  333  gross. 


S.   S.   Charles  Christenson,   839   gross. 
S.   S.  Chehalis,   663   gross. 
S.  S.  Grays  Harbor,  660  gross. 
S.  S.  Raymond,  596  gross. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  vessels: 
S.  S.  West  Kader,  5751  gross;  427  long;  lOMi  speed. 
S.  S.  West  Cahokia,  5720  gross;  427  long;  lOVa  speed. 
S.  S.  Crown  City,  5490  gross;  423-9  long;  10 Va  speed. 
S.  S.  Westboro,  5769  gross;  423-9  long;  10 1/2  speed. 
S.  S.  Pansa,  4839  gross;  396  long;  10^/2  speed. 
S.  S.  West  Hesseltine,  5588  gross;  410-5  M;  long;  lO'/a 
speed. 

S.  S.  Topa  Topa,  5490  gross;  423-9  long;  101/2   speed. 
S.  S.  Haynie,  6037  gross;  416-6  long;  10 V2    speed. 


SWAYNE    &    HOYT,    INC., 

430   SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc., 
719  Arctic  Building;  Los  Angeles,  794  Pacific  Electric 
Building. 

President,  R.  H.  Swayne;  vice-president,  J.  G.  Hoyt; 
operating  manager,  Charles  E.  Brown;  marine  superin- 
tendent. Captain  J.  S.  Gade;  port  engineer,  H.  F.  Gel- 
haus;  secretary,  B.  Henderson. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Pacific-Caribbean  &  Gulf  Line,  from  San  Francisco, 
and  Puget  Sound  and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Orleans,  via 
Panama  Canal,  North  Coast  of  Colombia  and  Cuba;  sail- 
ings monthly: 

S.  S.  Alvarado,  steel,  shelter-deck  freighter,  2053 
gross;  240  long;  8  speed. 

S.  S.  Eldorado,  steel,  shelter-deck  freighter,  2310 
gross;  245  long;  8%   speed. 

S.  S.  Iris,  iron,  shelter-deck  freighter,  2858  gross;  304 
long;  9  speed. 

Arrow  Line,  lumber  and  general  merchandise  trade, 
San  Francisco  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  sailings  every  10 
days. 

S.  Schr.  Yellowstone,  wood,  767  gross;  188.6  long;  9 
to   10  speed. 

California  &  Mexico  Steamship  Company,  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  West  Coast  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico: 

M.  S.  Mazatlan,  steel,  freight  and  passengers,  967 
gross;  165  long;  8V2    speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  vessels: 

Pacific-Ai-gentine-Brazil  Line,  San  Francisco,  Puget 
Sound,  Los  Angeles,  to  East  Coast  South  America,  via 
Straits  of  Magellan,  an/l  returning  either  through  Pan- 
ama Canal  or  Straits  of  Magellan;  sailings  monthly: 

S.  S.  Pallas,  steel  shelter-deck  freighter,  4839  gross; 
386  long;  91/2   speed. 

S.  S.  Rotarian,  steel  shelter-deck  freighter,  4839  gross; 
386  long;  9V2   speed. 

S.  S.  West  Norranus,  steel  shelter-deck  freighter,  5652 
gross;  410   long;  91/2    speed. 

S.  S.  West  Notus,  steel  shelter-deck  freighter,  5652 
gross;  427  long;  9%  speed. 


SAN    JUAN    FISHING    &    PACKING    COMPANY, 
STACEY   STREET,   SEATTLE 

No  report.     Two  steamships. 
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STEAMER  FAIRHAVEN  COMPANY, 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:     W.  L.  Davenport,  Los  Angeles. 

President,  J.  E.  Davenport;  vice-president,  A.  Swan- 
ston;  operating  manager,  J.  E.  Davenport;  marine  super- 
intendent, A.   L.   Laur;  port  engineer,  T.   L.   Tomlinson. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessel: 

S.  S.  Fairhaven,  freight,  1087  gross;  185-5  long;  San 
Francisco  to  Panama  Canal  every  eight  weeks. 

The  company  also  operates  the  freight  steamships 
Davenport,  911  gross,  200-1  long;  Tiverton,  557  gross, 
155  long;  and  the  schooner  K.  V.  Kruse,  1728  gross, 
252  long.  J.  0.  Davenport  is  managing  owner  of  the 
steamships,  and  J.  E.  Davenport  of  the  schooner.  The 
steamships  are  used  coastwise  and  the  schooner  as  char- 
tered. 


STERLING  SHIPPING  COMPANY, 

2530   MT.   CLAIRE   DRIVE, 

SEATTLE 

No   report.      Two   sailing  vessels. 


A.   P.   THANE    &   COMPANY, 
"  311    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:     Shanghai,   26   Canton    Road. 

President,  A.  F.  Thane;  vice-president,  Donald  Mac- 
donald;  operating  manager,  H.  L  Zimet;  marine  super- 
intendent, W.   H.   Neunaber. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  ve.ssels: 

Schr.  Alumna,  696  gross;  189  long. 

Bktn.   Echo,  708  gross;   18.3   long. 

M.  S.  Oronite,  1704  gross;  2.32  long. 


THORNDYKE-TRENHOLME    COMPANY,     INC., 

720   SMITH    BUILDING, 

SEATTLE 

Branches  or  agencies:  San  Francisco,  Thorndyke-Tren- 
holme  Company  of  California. 

President,  G.  F.  Thorndyke;  vice-president  and  oper- 
ating manager,  H.  W.  Ross;  port  engineer  and  marine 
superintendent,  Rowland  C.  Clapp;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, G.  M.  Starr. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  steel  vessels: 

S.  S.    Kayseeka,  5989  gross;  401  long;  11  speed. 

S.  S.   Eastern  Gale,  5666  gross;  410  long;  10  speed. 

S.  S.   Yosemite,  6149  gross;  402-6  long;  9  speed. 

S.  S.  Eastern  Victor,  5726  gross;  410  long;  10  speed. 

S.  S.   Western  Cross,  5778  gross;  410-5  1/2  long;  8  speed. 

S.  S.  Jalapa,  6085  gross;  402-6  long;  11  speed. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TRANSPORT  SERVICE, 
FORT   MASON,   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Operating  the  following  combination  army  transports 
in  the  Pacific  Service: 

Great  Northern,  8255  gross;  509-5  long;  23  speed; 
San  Francisco-Honolulu-Manila. 

Sheridan,  7496  gross,  445-5  long;  12  speed;  same 
route. 

Thomas,  7685  gross;  445-5  long;  12  speed;  same 
route. 


Logan,  7519  gross;  445-5  long;  12  speed;  same  route. 

Sherman,  7580  gross;  445  long;  12  speed;    same  route. 

Madawaska,   9410   gross;   490-4   long,   15   speed;   same 
route. 

Operating  the  following  animal  and  freight  transport: 

Dix,  7212  gross;  436-4  long;  10  speed;    same  route. 

Operating  the  following  freight  transport: 

Edgemoor,   6970  gross;  409-5  long;  10   speed;    San 
Francisco-Honolulu-Manila-New  York. 


UNION   FISH  COMPANY, 
141    CLAY   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
President,    Crescent    P.    Hale;     vice-president,    C.    E, 
Cocks;    secretary,  C.  I.  Sturrock. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 
M.  S.   Golden   State,  353   gross. 
Schr.   Sequoia,  341  gross. 
Schr.  Louise,  345  gross. 
Schr.  Beulah,  356  gross. 
Schr.  Galilee,  354  gross. 

The    above-listed    vessels    operate    between    San    Fran- 
cisco and  Alaska. 


UNION   OIL   COMPANY   OF   CALIFORNIA, 
LOS   ANGELES 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  J.  Ruddock;  Se- 
attle, W.  J.  Condlon;  Portland,  V.  H.  Kelly;  San  Fran- 
cisco, A.  Atwood ;  Los  Angeles,  E.  S.  Sharp;  Honolulu, 
H.   B.  Weller. 

President,  W.  L.  Stewart;  vice-president,  E.  W.  Clark; 
operating  manager.  Max  H.  Dyer;  marine  superintend- 
ent. Captain  Edward  Bugge;  port  engineer,  Albert  O. 
Pegg;    purchasing  agent,  F.  M.  Berry. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

S.  S.  Argyll,  2-deck,  2753  gross;  320-2  long;  9.1  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  North  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States, 
every  ten  days. 

S.  S.  Oleum,  2-deck,  2950  gross;  293  long;  9.5  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  North  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States. 

S.  S.  Washtenaw,  2-deck,  2897  gross;  315-3  long;  9.5 
speed ;  San  Francisco  to  North  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United   States. 

S.  S.  Whittier,  single-deck,  1296  gross;  240  long;  9.5 
speed;  Port  San  Luis,  Oleum  and  Coast  ports,  every 
ten  days. 

S.  S.  Coalinga,  2-deck,  tanker,  7318  gross;  471  long; 
10  speed;    Tampico  to   Chile,  every  forty  days. 

S.  S.  Los  Angeles,  2-deck,  tanker,  6872  gross;  435 
long;  10  speed;    Tampico  to  Chile,  every  forty  days. 

S.  S.  La  Brea,  2-deck,  tanker,  6900  gross;  435  long; 
10  speed;  Port  .San  Luis  to  Honolulu,  every  twenty-two 
days;    occasional  trips  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

S.  S.  Lansing,  2-deck,  tanker,  4561  gross;  400  long; 
10  speed;  Port  San  Luis  to  Honolulu,  every  twenty-two 
days;    occasional  trips  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Barge  Fullerton,  schr.  rigged,  1554  gross;  235  long; 
towed ;  San  Francisco  and  Port  San  Luis  to  San  Diego, 
every  five  days. 

Barge  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  schr.  rigged,  3030  gross; 
312-1  long;  San  Francisco,  Port  San  Luis  and  San  Di- 
ego, every  five  days. 
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Barge  Simla,  schr.  rigged,  2237  gross;  278-2  long; 
San  Francisco,  Port  San  Luis  and  San  Diego,  every  five 
days. 

New  vessels   under   consti'uttion   or   contract : 

Tanker  La  Placentia,  shelter  deck,  8600  gross,  esti- 
mated; 457  long;  11.5  speed;  delivery  about  March  ol 
April,  1921. 

Tanker  Montebello,  shelter  deck,  8600  gross,  esti- 
mated; 457  long;  11.5  speed;  delivery  about  March  or 
April,  1921. 

Tanker,  no  name,  2-deck,  8600  gross,  estimated;  457 
long;  11.5  speed;  contract  placed,  construction  to  start 
at  once;    delivery  end  of  1921. 

Tanker,  no  name,  2-deck,  4900  gross,  estimated;  406 
long;  11  speed;  contract  placed;  delivery,  estimated, 
July,  1921. 


UNITED    AMERICAN    LINES,    INC. 

See   American-Hawaiian    Steamship    Company. 


FRANK  WATERHOUSE  &  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

Branches  or  agencies:  Vancouver,  Rogers  Building; 
Seattle,  Central  Building;  Tacoma,  Fred  Tuttle,  Perkins 
Building;  Portland,  Statter  &  Johnstone,  Lewis  Build- 
ing; San  Francisco,  McCormick  &  McPherson;  Los  An- 
geles, McCormick  &  McPherson;  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Manila. 

President,  Frank  Waterhouse;  vice-presidents,  N.  H. 
Begley,  J.  R.  Lane;  operating  manager,  Keith  G.  Fisken; 
marine  superintendent,  Captain  John  Jordison;  port  en- 
gineer, William  Peel;    traffic  manager,  W.  D.  Benson. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  freight  vessels: 

S.  S.  Delight,  5141  gross;  396  long;  10  speed;  trans- 
Pacific  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  West  Ivan,  5588  gross;  423-9  long;  11  speed; 
trans-Pacific  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  West  Jappa,  5866  gross;  426  long;  11  speed; 
trans-Pacific  every  three  months. 

S.  S.  West  Jester,  5866  gross;  426  long;  11  speed; 
trans-Pacific  every  three  months. 


WESTERN  WHALING  &  TRADING  COMPANY, 

905  FIRST   NATIONAL   BANK   BUILDING, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

President,   R.    Spreckels;    vice-president,   J.   F.   Judge; 

secretary,  H.  Spreckels;  operating  manager,  L.  L.  Lane. 
Operating  the  following  privately-owned  whaling  vessel: 
Schr.  Carolyn  Francis,  aux.  schr.,  570  gross;  146  long; 

8  speed;    sailings  about  every  four  months. 


THE   WHITE    FLYER    LINE, 

See  W.  S.  Scammell  &  Company. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND     &    COMPANY, 

EUROPEAN  -  PACIFIC    LINE, 

310  SANSOME   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Seattle,  W.  C.  Dawson,  Mutual 
Life;  Portland,  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping,  Board  of 
Trade  Building;  Los  Angeles,  McCormick  &  McPherson, 
Merchants'  National  Bank  Building. 


Partnership,  W.  D.  Clark,  E.  R.  Dimond  and  H.  W. 
Poett;  operating  manager,  John  E.  Cushing;  general 
freight  agent,  F.  A.  Hooper. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping  Board  vessels; 

S.  S.   Bakersfield,  5997  gross,  410-5  72  long;  10.5  speed. 

S.  S.   Cickaponset,  5996  gross;  402.6  long;  11  speed. 

S.  S.   Dewey,  5631  gross;  410-5V2   long;  10.5  speed. 

S.  S.  Eelbeck,  6425  gross;  402  long;  11.5  speed. 

S.  S.   Effingham,  6324  gross;  402  long;  11.5  speed. 

S.  S.   Eastern  Sailor,  6060  gross;  415  long;  10.5  speed. 

S.  S.   Fort  Wayne,  6245  gross;  410-5 V3  long;  10  speed. 

S.  S.   Hawarden,  6442  gross;  402-6  long;  11  speed. 

S.  S.   Olen,  5311  gross;  380  long;  10.5  speed. 

S.  S.   Orani,  6040  gross;  402-6  long;  11.5  speed. 

S.  S.  Pomona,  7583  gross;  440  long;  10.5  speed. 

S.  S.   Waterbury,   5990  gross;  401  long;   10  speed. 

S.  S.  West  Cayote,  6108  gross;  410-572  long;  10.5 
speed. 

S.  S.  West  Katan,  5656  gross;  410-5%  long;  10.5 
speed. 

S.  S.  West  Kedron,  5621  gross;  410-5%  long;  10.5 
speed. 

The  above-listed  vessels  operate  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Portland,  San  Pedro  and  United  Kingdom 
ports,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hambui'g. 

See  also  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company. 


WILMINGTON   TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY, 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING, 

LOS   ANGELES 

No  report.     Three  steamships. 


WOLFF,   KIRCHMANN   &   COMPANY, 

See  Sanders  &   Kirehmann. 


E.   K.   WOOD    LUMBER   COMPANY, 

No.   1    DRUMM   STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Branches  or  agencies:  Portland,  Northwestern  Bank 
Building;  Grays  Harbor,  Los  Angeles,  and  Bellingham, 
Washington. 

President,  F.  J.  Wood;  vice-president,  W.  T.  Wood; 
general  manager,  C.  A.  Thayer;  marine  superintendent, 
George  M.  Magruder;  assistant  general  manager,  W.  G. 
Richards. 

Operating  the  following  privately-owned  vessels: 

Schr.  Alert,   623  gross;   174-5   long. 

Schr.  Dauntless,  548  gross;  162-2  long. 

Schr.  Defiance,  604  gross;  179-8  long. 

Schr.  Fearless,  736  gross;  182-5  long. 

Schr.  Fred  J.  Wood,  681  gross. 

M.  S.  Lassen,  717  gross;  170-2  long;  9  speed;  coastwise. 

Schr.  Resolute,  684  gross;  182-2  long. 

S.  Schr.  San  Jacinto,  614  gross;  158  long;  8  speed; 
coastwise. 

S.  Schr.  Shasta,  878  gross;  195  long;  8  speed;  coastwise. 

M.  S.  Sierra,  1034  gross;  210  long;  8  speed;  coastwise. 

S.  Schr.  Siskiyou,  884  gross;  205  long;  10  speed; 
coastwise. 

S.  Schr.  Tamalpais,  574  gross;  175  long;  10%  speed; 
coastwise. 

Schr.  Vigilant,   1603  gross;  262  long. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 
PACIFIC  MERCHANT  MARINE 
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The  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 


INCE  the  early  days  of  Pacific  Ocean 
shipping,  and  more  especially  during 
the  last  decade,  a  need  had  been  felt 
for  co-operation  among  steamship  com- 
panies. The  day  of  secrecy  in  ship  op- 
eration has  long  since  passed.  The 
steamer  revolutionized  ocean  transpor- 
tation by  enabling  the  operator  to  run 
liis  ships  on  schedule.  Problems  devel- 
oped, common  to  every  ocean  carrier, 
and  it  was  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  well  as  elsewhere  that  individual  companies  were  de- 
voting a  large  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  solving 
the  same  problems. 

For  this  reason  steamship  companies  held  meetings 
among  themselves  to  discuss  and  dispose  of  such  ques- 
tions in  the  light  of  all  information  that  could  be  sup- 
plied by  everyone  affected.  These  meetings  were  found 
to  be  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  then  and  there  the 
need  for  an  organization  to  carry  on  this  work  was  felt. 
For  this  reason  a  spontaneous  movement  throughout  the 
United  States  sprang  up,  and  steamship  associations  were 
formed  throughout  the  country.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war  the  demand  for  tonnage  became  tremendous, 
and  various  steamship  associations  began  functioning 
with  great  success.  When  this  country  entered  the  war, 
and  the  Shipping  Board  was  formed,  the  need  for  these 
organizations  was   doubled. 

Organized    in    1919 

A  meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  steamship  owners  was  held 
in  the  offices  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  112 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday,  May  13,  1919. 
The  following  companies  were  represented:  Robert  Dol- 
lar Company,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  Gulf  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  Matson  Navigation  Company,  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  Struthers  &  Dixon,  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company.  At  this  meeting 
the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association  was  formed. 
A  temporary  chairman  and  an  acting  secretary  were 
elected.  A  committee  previously  appointed  submitted  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  by-laws,  which  were  adopted  at 
a  subsequent  meeting.  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  the 
Pacific   American   Steamship   Association. 

The  association  was  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  providing  a  medium  for  discussion  and  action  in  mat- 
ters involving  national,  state  or  municipal  legislation  and 
policies  affecting  owners  or  operators  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  carriage  of  cargo, 
passengers  or  oil,  and  generally  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the   welfare   of  the   American   merchant   marine. 
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The  association  has  been  very  successful  in  its  activ- 
ities, and  has  been  the  means  of  focusing  the  opinion 
of  Pacific  Coast  steamship  owner's  and  operators  in  such 
a  way  as  to  demand  recognition.  Through  its  represen- 
tatives in  Washington,  and  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  the  association 
has  been  able  to  assist  Congress  in  framing  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  which,  when  signed  by  the  President 
on  June  5,  1920,  became  the  fundamental  shipping  law 
of  the  country. 

Specialized    Machinery    Developed 

The  association  has  developed  specialized  machinery 
to  handle  current  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  board  of  directors  has  general  supervision  over 
the  activities  of  the  organization. 

The  executive  committee  deals  especially  with  affairs 
connected  with  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  committee  on  legislation  and  policy  functions  as 
its  name  implies,  and  suggests  the  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion on   matters  connected  with   legislation. 

The  advisory  labor  committee  takes  cognizance  of 
labor  matters  which  come  before  this  organization. 

The  Shipping  Board  committee,  accounts  and  commis- 
sions, supervises  and  takes  care  of  accounting  problems 
that  arise  between  the  membership  and  the  Shipping- 
Board. 

The  association  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  American 
Steamship  Owners' Association,  New  York;  United  States 
Ship  Operators'  Association,  New  York;  Northwest  Steam- 
ship Managers'  Association,  Seattle;  New  Orleans  Ship- 
owners' Association,  New  Orleans;  New  York  Boat  Own- 
ers' Association,  New  York;  and  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland.  Other  organizations  with  which  it  is 
connected  are  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New 
York,  and  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Association, 
Washington. 

The  benefits  of  the  association  have  been  far-reaching, 
have  resulted  in  saving  a  tremendous  amount  of  lost  mo- 
tion and  duplication  of  effort,  and  materially  assisting 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  solving  its  problems 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  co-operating  with  it. 

Members  and    Officials 

Board  of  directors  and  officers:  Robert  Dollar,  presi- 
dent; A.  F.  Haines,  first  vice-president;  Daulton  Mann, 
second  vice-president;  J.  P.  Williams,  secretary-treas- 
urer; directors,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  J.  C.  Rohlfs, 
H.   R.   Struthers. 

Executive  committee:  J.  E.  Gushing,  F.  M.  Barry, 
Daulton  Mann,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  M.  F.  Cropley, 
A.  B.  Cahill,  Charles  Belknap. 


Committee  on  legislation  and  policy:  Robert  Dollar, 
chairman;  H.  R.  Struthers,  vice-chairman;  J.  C.  Rohlfs, 
Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  A.  F.  Haines,  A.  P.  Hammond. 

Advisory  labor  committee:  F.  M.  Barry,  Captain  J. 
H.  Rinder,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders. 

Shipping  Board  committee,  accounts  and  commissions: 
H.  E.  A.  Railton,  chairman;  H.  R.  Struthers,  vice-chair- 
man;   A.  A.  Moran,  F.  M.  Barry,  F.  M.  Hooper. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  As- 
sociation  and  their  representatives  are  as  follows: 

Admiral  Line:  A.  F.  Haines,  L.  C.  Smith  Building, 
Seattle;   M.  F.  Cropley,  112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Associated  Oil  Company:  George  D.  Zeh,  55  New 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

China  Mail  Steamship  Company:  A.  M.  Garland,  510 
Montgomery  Street,   San   Francisco. 

Columbia-Pacific  Shipping  Company:  K.  D.  Dawson, 
301  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oregon;  A.  B. 
Cahill,  110  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Robert  Dollar  Company:  A.  A.  Moran,  311  California 
Street,    San   Francisco. 

E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons:  E.  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  454  California 
Street,    San   Francisco. 

General  Steamship  Corporation:  Charles  Belknap,  280 
Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company:  F.  L.  Doelker,  332  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Company:  T.  W.  Bewley,  230  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  Navigation  Company:  A.  J.  Frey, 
787  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


Luckenbach  Steamship  Company:  A.  P.  Hammond, 
465   California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Matson  Navigation  Company:  Captain  C.  W.  Saun- 
ders, 120  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

McCormick  &  McPherson,  E.  L.  McCormick,  503  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco;  Walter  S.  McPherson,  548 
South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company:  F.  S.  Samuels,  2  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco;  J.  G.  Stubbs,  2  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company:  Daulton  Mann,  508 
California  Street,  San  Francisco;  H.  E.  A.  Railton,  508 
California  Street,   San  Francisco. 

W.  S.  Scammell  &  Company:  W.  S.  Scammell,  1 
Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  Oil  Company:  J.  C.  Rohlfs,  200  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Struthers  &  Dixon:  F.  M.  Barry,  343  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco;  H.  R.  Struthers,  343  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Sudden  &  Christenson :  A.  B.  Cahill,  110  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco;  C.  H.  Chandler,  1014  South  Ferry 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt:  Charles  E.  Brown,  430  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Thorndyke-Trenholme  Company:  H.  W.  Ross,  L.  C. 
Smith  Building,  Seattle;  J.  C.  Ogden,  214  Front  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California:  T.  A.  Hays,  Mills 
Building,  San  Francisco;    Max  Dyer,  Los  Angeles. 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company:  J.  E.  Gushing,  310 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


THE  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  composed  of  fifty-four  membei's  who  operate 
and  have  entered  in  the  association  153  steam  and 
sail  vessels.  The  members  of  the  association  hold 
their  regular  annual  meeting  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
September,  at  which  meeting  a  board  of  nine  directors 
is  elected  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  directors  elected  at  the  last  reg- 
ular meeting  and  the  officers  selected  by  the  directors 
at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  new  board  are  as 
follows:  president,  Fred  Linderman;  vice-president,  S. 
M.  Hauptman ;  secretary-treasurer  and  attorney,  W.  F. 
Sullivan;  directors,  Fred  Linderman,  S.  M.  Hauptman, 
James  Tyson,  W.  S.  Burnett,  Otis  R.  Johnson,  U.  G. 
Richards,  John  L.  Reed,  W.  R.  Chamberlin  and  R.  W. 
Myers. 

There  are  five  standing  committees  of  this  association, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  directors.  The  com- 
mittees are :  finance,  arbitration,  membership,  grievance, 
and  harbor  and  shipping.  Action  taken  by  any  commit- 
tee is  subject  to  approval  by  the  board  of  directors  as 
a  whole. 

The  association's  headquarters  are  in  the  Santa  Marina 
Building,  112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Branch 
agencies  are  maintained  as  follows:  Eureka,  Captain  H. 
H.  Cousins;    Aberdeen,  Captain  R.  E.  Peasley. 

The  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  was 


originally  organized  in  the  early  90's  by  Pacific  Coast 
sailing  vessel  owners  and  managers,  chiefly  as  a  shipping 
office  and  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  seamen.  In  1904 
a  number  of  steam  schooner  owners  and  managers,  who 
were  loosely  organized  as  a  Steam  Schooner  Owners' 
Association,  amalgamated  with  the  sailing  vessel  owners 
and  incorporated  under  date  of  February  IS,  1904,  as 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  association,  as  so  incorpo- 
rated, are  expressed  in  its  by-laws,  viz. : 

"To  organize  and  maintain  a  business  exchange,  not 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain,  but  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect all  interests  connected  with  American  shipping  on 
the  Pacific  Coast; 

"To  provide  for  the  ready  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  association  by  obtaining  general  headquarters  for 
the  conduct  and  carrying  on  of  its  business,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas; 

"To  adopt  rules  for  just  and  fair  dealing  among  its 
members ; 

"To  devise,  propose  and  urge  legislation  for  the  pro- 
motion, advancement  and  betterment  of  said  American 
shipping; 

"'To  secure  to  its  members  the  benefit  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  legitimate  furtherance  of  their  pursuit,  and 
to  raise  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  general  pur- 
poses of  said  corporation." 
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Since  the  time  of  its  incorporation  tlie  association  has 
grown  to  include  almost  all  of  the  owners  and  managing 
owners  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  operating  coastwise  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  and  also  includes  in  its  membership 
a  number  of  owners  and  managing  owners  of  vessels, 
both  steam  and  sail,  engaged  in  the  off-shore  trades. 
During  the  years  of  its  existence  the  association  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  shipping  interests  and  maritime 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  matters  of  encouraging 
wise  and  curbing  foolish  legislation,  both  national  and 
state,  and  in  treating  with  seamen  and  other  marine 
workers,  through  their  various  unions,  concerning  wage 
and  worliing  conditions. 

Names,  Addresses   of   and   Numbers  of   Vessels  Owned    by 

Members    of    the    Shipowners'    Association    of 

the    Pacific    Coast 

Albion  Lumber  Company,  Hobart  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1.  J.  H.  Baxter  &  Company,  American  National 
Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  2.  George  S.  Beadle,  Inc., 
112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  1.  Bowes  &  Andrews, 
145  Stuart  Street,  San  Francisco,  2.  Broughton  &  Wig- 
gins Navigation  Company,  Portland,  1.  Buehner  Lum- 
ber Company,  North  Bend,  Oregon,  1.  C.  &  O.  Lumber 
Company,  Fife  Building,  San  Francisco,  2.  Caspar  Lum- 
ber Company,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  2.  W. 
R.  Chamberlin  &  Company,  Balfour  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 3.  Coast  Shipping  Company,  24  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  1.  Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company,  Oakland, 
2.  J.  E.  Davenport,  Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco,  2. 
J.  O.  Davenport  &  Company,  Balfour  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2.  E.  J.  Dodge  Company,  16  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  1.  Robert  Dollar  Company,  230  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  3.  Donovan  Steamship  Company, 
Newhall  Building,  San  Francisco,  1.  Eschen  &  Minor 
Company,  24  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  2.  S.  S. 
Freeman  &  Company,  Fife  Building,  San  Francisco,  5. 
Henry  Gray  &  Company,  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2.  Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Fife  Building, 
San  Francisco,  3.     Hammond  Lumber  Company,  260  Cal- 


ifornia Street,  San  Francisco,  4.  J.  R.  Hanify  Company, 
24  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  4.  D.  J.  Hanlon,  112 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  1.  Hart-Wood  Lumber 
Company,  Fife  Building,  San  Francisco,  5.  Charles  H. 
Higgins,  216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  3.  Hobbs 
Wall  &  Company,  Fife  Building,  San  Francisco,  2.  E.  T. 
Kruse,  24  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  2.  Lewers 
&  Cooke,  Honolulu,  1.  Loop  Lumber  Company,  Centi'al 
Basin,  San  Francisco,  2.  Fred  Linderman,  110  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  3.  Little  River  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  1.  Andrew  F. 
Mahony,  Fife  Building,  San  Francisco,  3.  C.  R.  McCor- 
mick  &  Company,  Fife  Building,  San  Francisco,  7.  Mon- 
ticello  Steamship  Company,  Jackson  Street  Wharf,  San 
Francisco,  4.  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company,  215  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco,  1.  National  Steamship  Company,  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco,  3.  Goodyear  Redwood  Com- 
pany, Crocker  Building,  2.  Oliver  J.  Olson,  Fife  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  2.  The  Charles  Nelson  Company, 
230  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  20.  Pacific  Freight- 
ers Company,  310  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  5. 
Parr  -  McCormick  Steamship  Line,  Fife  Building,  San 
Francisco,  1.  Moore  Mill  &  Lumber  Company,  Foxcroft 
Building,  San  Francisco,  2.  Port  Blakeley  Mill  Com- 
pany, Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco,  1.  Redwood 
Steamship  Company,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1.  W.  S.  Scanimell  &  Company,  Fife  Building, 
San  Francisco,  4.  The  White  F'lyer  Line,  Fife  Building, 
San  Francisco,  1.  C.  Henry  Smith,  311  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  1.  Sudden  &  Christenson,  110  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  7.  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  430  San- 
some Street,  San  Francisco,  1.  Pan-American  Line,  230 
Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  1.  The  Richardson  Com- 
pany, 324  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  1.  A.  F.  Thane 
&  Company,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  2.  Wilson 
Brothers  &  Company,  110  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
3.  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Company,  Fife  Building,  San 
Francisco,  13. 

Recapitulation:     Number  of  members,  54;    number  of 
vessels,  153. 


The  Northwest  Steamship  Managers'  Association 


THE  Northwest  Steamship  Managers'  Association 
has  its  headquarters  at  804  Hoge  Building,  Seattle. 
W.  C.  Dawson,  president  of  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Com- 
pany, is  president  of  the  association;  and  R.  E. 
Borchgrevink,  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  H. 
C.  Cantelow,  chairman;  Mr.  Borchgrevink,  K.  G.  Fiskin, 
A.  W.  Kinney  and  G.  R.  Walker. 

The  Northwest  Steamship  Managers'  Association  was 
formed  in  1918  under  the  title  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Steamship  Managers'  and  Operators'  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  establish,  if  possible,  unifonii 
practices  among  various  managers  and  operators  of  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels.  It  appeared  that  the  Shipping  Board 
was  not  quite  sure  as  to  just  how  the  vessels  should  be 
handled  and  various  operators  on  Puget  Sound  were  per- 
forming their  duties  in  their  own  particular  style  without 
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any  apparent  uniformity.  It  also  was  felt  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board  would  be  benefited  by  the  assistance  of  an 
association  of  operators  who  would  be  in  position  to 
off'er  constructive  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
handling  of  our  merchant  marine. 

On  April  28,  1920,  the  name  of  the  association  was 
changed  to  the  Northwest  Steamship  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, this  being  brought  about  principally  by  reason 
of  the  Shipping  Board's  cancellation  of  the  manager  and 
operator  scheme  of  allocation,  about  the  time  that  the 
new  M03  agreement  was  placed  in  effect.  The  associa- 
tion at  that  time  also  took  in  members  from  Portland 
and  the  old  name  did  not  properly  reflect  the  scope  of 
activities.  The  name  was  changed,  therefore,  to  the 
Northwest    Steamship    Managers'    Association. 

The  association,  although  small,  as  compared  with  the 


Pacific  American  Steamship  Association  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  similar  groups  of  operators  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  on  the  Gulf,  has  been  of  benefit  to  operators 
as  well  as  to  the  board.  When  the  Managing  Operators' 
Agreement,  commonly  known  as  M03,  was  placed  in 
effect,  the  association  immediately  saw  that  it  would 
not  work  satisfactorily  and  started  out  to  prepare  an- 
other scheme  of  operation  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
as  a  result  the  association  is  the  father  of  the  present 


commercial  plan,  which  the  Shipping  Board  recently  ap- 
proved and  which  is  being  put  into  eflfect  retroactive  to 
March  1,  1920.  The  original  plan  of  this  scheme  has, 
of  course,  been  changed,  but  the  principle  of  the  plan 
was  suggested  by  the  association  with  only  a  few  mod- 
ifications as  to  rates  and  special  terms.  This  is  now  the 
basis  under  which  all  Shipping  Board  tonnage,  assigned 
to  private  operators,  will  be  handled. 


The  Pacific  Westbound  Conference 


THE  Pacific  Westbound  Conference,  having  head- 
quarters in  Seattle  and  committees  and  agents  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York,  governs  all  rates  on 
goods  moving  from  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
the  so-called  regular  ports  of  the  Far  East:  Nagasaki, 
Kobe,  Moji,  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. 
Supervision  'is  exercised  also  over  rates  to  "outports," 
in  that  members  of  the  conference  already  maintaining 
services  to  ports  other  than  those  mentioned  have  filed 
their  tariffs,  and  in  the  event  of  establishing  new  ser- 
vices file  their  proposed  schedules,  which  are  open  to 
the  inspection  and  discussion  of  other  lines.  These  "out- 
ports" include  many  ports  of  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  Indo- 
China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  East  Indies  and  India. 
Members    of    Conference 

Members  of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Conference  are: 
China  Mail  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco;  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco;  Java-Paciflc 
Line,  San  Francisco ;  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Navigation 
Company,  Los  Angeles;  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Seattle;  Osaka  Sho- 
sen  Kaisha,  Tacoma;  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Seattle; 
Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company,  Seattle;  Columbia  Pa- 
cific Shipping  Company,  Portland;  Struthers  &  Dixon, 
San  Francisco;  Trans-Oceanic  Company,  San  Francisco; 
James  Griffiths  &  Sons  (representing  Mitsui  &  Company), 
Seattle.  In  addition  to  these  member-companies,  the 
Blue  Funnel  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services 
work  in  close  harmony  with  the  conference  and  protect 
conference  rates. 

The  conference  has  been  in  existence  twelve  years, 
but  prior  to  October,  1920,  it  was  known  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  Oriental  Tariff  Bureau,  the  name  having  been 
changed  in  that  month.  On  March  25,  1920,  an  office 
was  opened  in  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  C.  O.  Burgin, 
agent;  prior  to  that  time  the  San  Francisco  committee 
had  relied  upon  the  Seattle  office  for  the  execution  of 
routine  work,  such  as  the  publication  of  tariffs.  After 
the  Vancouver  meeting  of  the  conference  in  June,  1920, 
an  office  was  opened  in  New  York,  W.  D.  Benson  being- 
appointed  agent,  and  a  regular  New  York  committee  was 
formed  with  a  view  to  working  more  closely  with  the 
Atlantic-Oriental  operators  than  had  been  possible  under 
the  old  system,  by  which  Mr.  Benson  was  maintained  in 
an  informative  capacity  and  no  regular  committee  had 
been  in  existence.  As  a  result,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
operators  are  kept  more  closely  in  touch  with  each  other. 
C.  E.  Daymude  of  Seattle  is  secretary  of  the  conference, 
and  M.  J.  Mayfield  is  San  Francisco  agent,  having  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Burgin,  who  is  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Shipping  Board. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  conference  held  in  Se- 
attle in  November,  the  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  com- 
mittees were  given  control  over  products  peculiar  to 
their  own  fields,  such  as  oils  to  San  Francisco  and  lum- 
ber to  Seattle,  so  that  in  respect  to  these  goods  rates 
are  made  independently  by   the  two   committees. 

A  survey  of  the  list  of  members  of  the  conference 
will  demonstrate  that  all  the  important  American  and 
Japanese  companies  are  represented  and  that  the  large 
British  groups  are  working  in  harmony  with  the  organ- 
ization, although  some  of  the  minor  Japanese  companies 
remain  outside. 


The  three-masted  auxiliary  schooner  Doris  Crane,  built  by  W.  F. 
Stone  &  Son.  Oakland,  for  the  Fanning  Island  Copra  Plantation. 
The  Doris  Crane  is  138  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  32  feet  and  is 
powered  with  a  150  horsepower  four-cycle  Union  marine  engine  fitted 
to  operate  on   kerosene. 
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The  Shipping  Board  Conferences 


IN  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the   Shipping 
Board's  managing  agents'  agreement  for  vessels  on 
general    cargo    berth,    three    conferences   have    been 
formed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  have  supervision  of 
rate-making.     These  are:    Trans-Pacific  Outward  Confer- 
ence, Pacific  Coast  North  Atlantic  Eastbound  Conference 
and  Pacific  Coast  South  American  Conference. 

Trans-Pacific    Outward 

The  Trans-Pacific  Outward  Conference  is  divided  into 
two  sections  but  functions  as  a  unit.  Meetings  are  held 
in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  the  San  Francisco  mem- 
bers being:  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  China  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  Matson  Navigation  Company,  Rob- 
ert Dollar  Company,  Sudden  &  Christensen,  Struthers  & 
Dixon,  and  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Navigation  Company; 
while  those  of  Seattle  are:  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany and  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  F.  B.  Wurz- 
bacher  acts  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Seattle 
committee,  and  C.  O.  Burgin  as  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  San  Fi-ancisco  committee. 

Organization  of  the  Trans-Pacific  Outward  Conference 
was  completed  July  15,  1920.  Up  to .  October  15  the 
conference  had  jurisdiction  over  trans-Pacific  rates  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  to  the  Orient,  but  subsequent  to  that 
date  the  rate-making  authority  has  been  vested  in  the 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference.  The  memberships  of  the 
two  conferences  virtually  are  identical,  however,  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Trans-Pacific  Outward  Con- 
ference are  members  of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence, in  which  they  meet  the  foreign  lines.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  requires  its  operators  to  form  conferences 
but  also  to  work  in  harmony  with  those  already  in  ex- 
istence, hence   the   apparent  duplication   of   organization. 


The  second  of  the  three  conferences  is  the  Pacific 
Coast  North  Atlantic  Eastbound  Conference,  which  was 
formally  organized  September  8,  1920,  to  have  control 
of  eastbound  rates  from  ports  of  the  Pacific  to  those  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  similar  organization  in  New  York  con- 
trols the  westbound  intercoastal  rates.  Members  of  the 
eastbound  conference  are:  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Williams,  Di- 
mond  &  Company,  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship 
Company,  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  Matson  Nav- 
igation Company,  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  Mr.  Burgin 
is  chairman  and  secretary. 

South    American   Body 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  South  American  Conference  are: 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company,  and  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
This  conference,  organized  September  2,  1920,  has  juris- 
diction over  all  northbound  and  southbound  rates  from 
and  to  South  American  ports.  In  this  particular,  of  hav- 
ing control  over  rates  on  freight  moving  in  both  direc- 
tions, the  conference  is  unique,  as  tariffs  of  other  routes 
are  controlled  at  the  ports  of  origin,  a  Shipping  Board 
conference  having  been  formed  in  the  Orient,  for  ex- 
ample, to  supervise  eastbound  rates.  Mr.  Burgin  is 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  South  American  confer- 
ence also. 

No  conference  exists  in  the  Pacific  Coast-Australasian 
trade.  Only  one  Shipping  Board  company,  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  operate  vessels  to  Austi'alasia,  so 
that  no  board  conference  can  be  formed ;  but  an  infor- 
mal working  agreement  is  maintained  with  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
of  New  Zealand,  the  other  lines  operating  to  the  south. 
The   first   of   these   is  American   and    the   second    British. 


The  Challenge  of  the  Seas 

By   FERRIN    HOLMES   LOWREY 

The  wild,  fierce  freedom  of  the  stubborn  seas 
Beats  in  our  blood.     The  sunlit  morning  comes, 

And  down  the  dawn  we  hear  great  destinies 
Calling  our  courage,  like  rich,  distant  drums. 


ANCHORS  AND  ANCHOR  CHAINS 


By  A.  J.  DICKIE 


A" 


day." 


Ancient   anchor   picked 
atlei  having  been  lost 


ND  fearing  lest  we  fall 
upon  rocks,  they  cast 
four  anchors  out  of  the 
stern  and  wished  for  the 
Thus  Dr.  Luke  describes 
his  experience  on  a  lee  shore  in 
the  Adriatic  traveling  with  Paul 
from  Caesarea  to  Rome  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
And  how  many  mariners  before 
that  time  and  since  in  the  same 
situation  have  cast  anchor  or  an- 
chors and  "wished  for  the  day"  or  for  calm  that  they 
might  be   relieved   from   their   distresses. 

Sti'ange  as  it  may  seem,  the  anchors  which  the  sea- 
men of  Luke's  narrative  cast  out  of  the  stern  were  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  form  as  those  used  by  practic- 
ally all  mariners  up  to  within  very  recent  times;  in 
fact,  there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  form  of 
this  useful  friend  of  the  seaman  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  crossbar  or  stock  was  ad- 
ded to  prevent  the  tilting  of  the  flukes  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  swinging  of  the  ship  on  her  cable.  The  original 
mariners  undoubtedly  used  large  rocks  tied  with  a  rope 
or  bags  of  sand  or  any  weight  that  was  available. 

Who  first  produced  the  fishhook  form  of  anchor  with 
one  arm  and  fluke?  Some  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  mar- 
iner doubtless  of  ancient  fable  days.  It  is  related  by 
Grecian  historians  that  Anacharsis,  a  Scythian  philoso- 
pher, who  visited  Solon  at  Athens  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  double 
hook  form  for  marine  anchors.  This  is  probably  the 
first  instance  in  history  of  the  co-operative  relationship 
between  pure  science  and  marine  practice  that  has  been 
through  all  of  the  ages  since  so  productive  of  useful 
inventions  and  new  discoveries,  and  the  anchor  of  Ana- 
charsis was  of  practically  the  same  form  as  that  used 
in  small  boats  today. 

The  word  "anchor"  has  come  to  have  a  symbolical 
meaning  in  the  languages  of  all  maritime  peoples,  and 
numerous  proverbs  have  grown  up  around  the  word.  In 
the  early  Christian  centuries  we  find  it  used  very  largely 
as  the  symbol  of  hope.  In  business  proverbs  it  has  come 
to  have  a  symbolism  of  security. 

Chain  cables  came  into  being  in  connection  with  an- 
chors as  ships  began  to  grow  in  size  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prior  to  that  time  rope  haw- 
sers had  been  used.  It  was  early  realized  by  the  marine 
insurance  corporations  and  the  classification  societies 
that  frequently  the  safety  of  a  vessel  and  the  lives  of 
those  on  board  depend  upon  the  strength  and  condition 
of  her  anchor  chain.  We  find  that  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping  in  1853  required  a  certificate  of  test  for  all 
chain  cables  supplied  to  vessels  classed  in  its  register; 
that  in  1868  Lloyds  established  at  their  own  expense  a 
public  proving  house  for  testing  cables  in  a  licensed  ma- 
chine. In  1858  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  had  speci- 
fied the  length,  size,  and  weight  of  chain  cables  required 


up   olT  the   British   Coast 
by  the  Spanish  Armada 


Anchor  and  Chain  Cable  Act,  mak- 
ing it  compulsory  to  test  all  an- 
chors and  chains  supplied  to  mer- 
chant vessels  of  British  registry. 
Prior  to  the  emergency  ship- 
building effort  of  the  United  States 
government  during  the  late  war, 
anchor  chains  were  invariably 
made  of  the  finest  quality  of 
wrought  iron.  The  chain  smith 
was  the  highest  class  of  artisan 
in  the  blacksmithing  trade,  and 
chains  were  carefully  forged  either  by  hand  or  by  spe- 
cial machinery  out  of  iron  rods  which  were  carefully 
tested  for  strength  and  ductility,  and  no  material  was 
even  considered  other  than  an  especial  grade  of  wrought 
iron  which  was  specified  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
not  less  than  49,000  pounds  per  square  inch  nor  more 
than  52,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  an  elastic  limit 
of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  breaking  strain  and  an  elon- 
gation of  at  least  30  per  cent  in  a  length  of  eight  inches. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  conservative  old  chain- 
smiths  and  master  mariners  to  learn  that  in  the  great 
rush  for  large  quantities  of  chain  with  which  to  fit  out 
the  new  ships  being  rushed  into  service  during  the  war, 
a  substitute  was  found  for  wrought  iron  chains  which 
bids  fair  to  prove  even  better  than  that  acknowledged 
"best  material."  The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  engineers  invited  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  metallurgical  experts  in  find- 
ing some  method  of  producing  chain  more  quickly  than 
was  possible  by  hand  or  machine  forging,  and  several 
experiments  were  carried  out  by  various  firms  to  pro- 
duce cast  steel  chain.  The  matter  was  finally  turned 
over  to  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  producing  cast  steel  car  coup- 
lets which  were  daily  under  very  hard  usage,  demon- 
strating their  ability  to  withstand  heavy  strain  and 
shock.  This  corporation  cast  studded  link  chain  which 
under  test  proved  to  be  much  superior  in  strength  to  the 
wrought  iron  and  to  have  equal,  if  not  stronger,  ability 
to  withstand  successive  shocks  over  long  periods  of  time. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  emergency  fleet  built  and  op- 
erated under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  equip- 
ped with  Naco  cast  steel  chain. 

The  problem  of  anchor  chain  in  the  merchant  marine 
is  a  very  live  one  at  the  present  time,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  many  anchors  are  being  reported  lost 
through  failure  in  chain  cables  from  ships  operating  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts.  This  condition  is 
exceedingly  serious  in  the  merchant  marine,  not  only 
through  the  actual  loss  of  the  chain  and  anchor,  but 
through  the  danger  which  is  evident  on  account  of  ap- 
parent weaitness  in  the  chain  caoie. 

All  anchor  chain  is  made  with  what  are  known  as  stud 
for  vessels  of  different  tonnage,  and  in  1871  the  British 
government  passed  an  act  in   Parliament  known   as   the 
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links.  The  Navy  authorities  claim  that  the  stud  is  of  no 
appreciable  effect  in  strengthening  the  link,  but  that  its 
chief  function  is  to  prevent  kinking  in  the  cable  and 
spreading  of  the  link  on  the  wildcat.  All  of  this  stud 
link  chain  is  made  up  in  comparatively  short  lengths,  a 
length  being  known  as  a  "shot."  The  standard  length 
of  the  ordinary  shot  in  the  United  States  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  United  States  Navy  is  fifteen  fathoms.  In 
the  British  Navy  it  is  twelve  and  one  -  half  fathoms. 
Merchant  marine  anchor  cables  are  made  up  of  straight 
standard  fifteen  -  fathom  shots  with  a  shackle  between 
each  shot.  All  observations  of  anchor  chain  losses  point 
to  the  shackle  as  the  weak  spot  in  the  chain,  considering 
all  links  as  perfect.  The  United  States  Navy  in  its  prac- 
tice has  recognized  this  fact,  and  in  making  up  anchor 
chain  cables  they  place  a  five-fathom  shot  next  the  an- 
chor, which  has  its  two  outer  links  one  -  quarter  inch 
diameter  larger,  and  the  balance  of  its  links  one-eighth 
inch  larger,  and  its  connecting  shackle  one-eighth  inch 
larger  than  the  balance  of  the  cable.  This  stronger  chain 
shot  is  so  placed  to  provide  for  the  shock  to  which  this 
part  of  the  cable  is  subjected  in  letting  go  the  anchor. 
The  second  length  of  anchor  chain  cable  on  the  Navy 
standard  regulations  is  one  of  forty  fathoms  in  length 
without  shackle,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  having  a  shackle  on  the  wildcat  of  the  windlass 
when  the  anchor  is  breaking  ground. 

Some  shackle  bolts  are  round  in  section,  some  are 
oval;  but  in  the  latest  United  States  Naval  practice  they 
are  being  made  egg-shaped  in  section,  giving  an  in- 
creased bearing  surface  for  a  given  gross-sectional  area 
and  making  it  impossible  to  put  the  bolt  in  the  wrong 
way,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  handling 
chain  cable  at  night.  The  bolts  in  all  anchor  chain 
shackles  are  held  in  place  by  a  forelock  pin  or  key 
driven  through  a  hole  in  the  bolt  and  the  enlarged  end 
of  the  shackle.  The  forelock  pin  in  merchant  marine 
practice  and  according  to  Lloyd's  rules  is  made  of  wood, 
preferably  hickory,  well  coated  with  white  lead  and  driv- 
en tightly  home.  In  unshackling  chain  cable  these  pins 
are  either  backed  out  or  sheared  off  by  a  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer on  the  end  of  the  bolt.  By  many  master  mariners 
it  is  thought  better  practice  to  use  a  key  of  steel  which 
should  be  well  tinned  to  prevent  rusting.  These  steel 
pins  are  commonly  secured  by  jamming  them  at  each 
end  with  a  pellet  of  soft  lead  upset  into  the  hole  in  the 
shackle.  The  United  States  Navy  practice  is  to  use  a 
tinned  steel  pin  with  a  groove  around  one  end  and  a 
countersunk  head  at  the  other.     This  is  held  in  place  by 


a  ring  of  load  which  is  upset  by  a  special  tool  into  the 
groove  in  the  pin.  This  lead  ring  is  easily  sheared  by  a 
tap  on  the  grooved  end  of  the  bolt. 

The  United  States  Navy  regulations  call  for  frequent 
overhauling  of  chain  cables,  the  chain  being  roused  up 
on  deck  and  each  shackle,  link  and  swivel  being  care- 
fully examined.  Every  shot  of  Navy  anchor  chain  bears 
upon  the  side  of  its  forward  link  a  serial  identification 
number  and  the  year  of  its  manufacture.  If  any  flaw 
is  found  in  any  link  of  a  shot,  that  whole  shot  is  con- 
demned, except  in  the  case  of  a  missing  stud,  which 
may  be  easily  replaced.  Defective  shackles  are  removed 
from  the  chain  cable  and  replaced  with  spares.  Every 
shot  has  to  be  unshackled,  and  the  shackle,  pins  and 
keys  cleaned  and  carefully  coated  with  white  lead  and 
tallow.  Swivels  are  well  oiled  and  worked  until  they 
turn  freely  and  without  grinding. 

The  most  favorable  opportunity,  of  course,  for  over- 
hauling chain  cables  is  when  a  ship  is  in  drydock  and 
the  anchor  and  cables  can  be  lowered  into  the  dock  and 
handled  and  worked  over  more  easily  than  they  can  on 
the  forecastle  of  the  ship.  All  anchor  chains  on  board 
ship  are  stowed  in  chain  lockers  under  the  windlass,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  making  fast  the  bitter  end 
and  in  tiering  the  chain  so  that  it  will  pay  out  without 
kinking.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  careful  over- 
hauling of  Navy  anchor  chains,  no  chances  are  taken 
at  all  and  it  is  part  of  the  Navy  regulations  that  every 
shackle  and  every  link  should  be  examined  each  time 
the  anchor  is  weighed.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  man 
standing  by  with  hammer  and  striking  each  link  or 
shackle.  If  any  link  or  shackle  does  not  ring  true,  its 
location  is  marked  and  that  part  of  the  chain  carefully 
overhauled  before  being  used  again.  The  adoption  of 
these  Navy  regulations  in  merchant  marine  practice 
would  certainly  stop  loss  of  anchors  and  add  to  the  gen- 
eral security  of  sea-going  vessels. 
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A   master   chainsmith    and   some  of   his   product 


COMMERCIAL  HONESTY 


By  L.  R.  COFER 


FOR  the  past  five  years  our 
principal  means  of  financ- 
ing exports  and  imports  has 
been  through  the  medium  of 
dollar  exchange  and  dollar  credits. 
The  unusual  conditions  that  estab- 
lished this  procedure  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. 

On  this  coast  our  dealings  are 
mainly  across  the  Pacific,  and  our 
interest,  therefore,  lies  in  those 
countries  which  until  very  recently 
were  only  familiar  with  the  Sterl- 
ing credit,  providing  for  payment 
by  a  London  bank.  For  geneia- 
tions  the  bankers'  letter  of  credit 
has  been  looked  upon  and  every- 
where accepted  as  an  undisputed 
obligation  of  payment. 

The  financing  of  imports  into 
America  by  the  use  of  dollar  cred- 
its providing  for  payment  in  the 
United  States,  aside  from  na- 
tional pride,  is  more  economical 
and  satisfactory,  and  unquestion- 
ably should  be  continued.  While 
generally  accepted,  from  oversea 
sources,  there  has  always  been 
criticism  concerning  the  wording 
and  terms  specified  in  some  of  the 
dollar  credits  opened  by  banks  in 
the  United  States.  With  the  se- 
vere drop  in  commodity  prices 
these  complaints  have  become 
more  frequent.  The  following  let- 
ter from  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  leading 
banks  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  expresses  what 
is  becoming  a  general  opinion  on  the  part  of  many  for- 
eign banks  on  the  practices  of  certain  of  our  merchants 
and  banks: 

"To  our  extreme  regret  we  must  inform  you  that 
lately  both  banks  and  merchants  in  Netherlands  India 
feel  some  uneasiness  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  close  business  relations  which  during 
the  war  have  been  initiated  with  your  country  and  so 
far  have  gradually  developed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  This  uneasiness  which  we  are  sorry  to  ob- 
serve almost  everywhere  is  due  to  bad  experiences  of 
late  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  American  buyers  to- 
ward their  business  contracts  with  Java  sugar  merchants. 
"Refusals  by  American  banks  to  honor  drafts  drawn 
under  their  letters  of  credit  on  the  pi-etext  of  quite  in- 
significant deviations  from  the  literal  wording  of  the 
letter  of  credit,  have  recently  occurred  again  and  again, 
notwithstanding  bankers'  guarantee  regarding  the  redress 
of  those  small  inaccuracies  was  immediately  offered  to 
them.     Obviously  it  was  at  buyer's  instigation   that  the 


R.    Cofer,    vice-president    and    general    man- 
ager,    foreign     exchange     department, 
Wells-Fargo    Nevada    National 
Bank,    San   Francisco 


in  this  issue  Mr.  Cofer  calls  the 
attention  of  merchants  and  banks  to 
certain  sharp  practices  which  have  re- 
cently become  prevalent  in  financing 
foreign  trading  operations.  The  stric- 
tures are  both  pertinent  and  timely. 
All  foreign  trade  is  built  up  on  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  if  by  even  the 
suspicion  of  sharp  practice  American 
merchants  or  banks  destroy  that  mu- 
tual confidence  which  should  exist  be- 
tween themselves  and  foreign  mercan- 
tile institutions,  then  foreign  trade, 
as  far  as  American  operation  thereof 
is  concerned,   will  die. 


feeling  inclined  to  attribute  the 
present  change  of  attitude  of  the 
American  merchants  to  the  heavy 
drop  in  sugar  prices. 

"Though  it  may  be  that  such 
methods  have  been  practiced  only 
by  merchants  already  known  in 
your  country  by  their  disreputa- 
ble commercial  practices,  you  will 
understand  that  victims  here  are 
apt  to  generalize,  and  thus  great 
harm  is  done  to  the  development 
of  our  trade  with  America,  which 
our  bank  has  always  tried  to  pro- 
mote with  all  the  means  at  her 
disposal. 

"The  exchange  banks  in  Java 
must,  under  these  circumstances, 
feel  reluctant  to  take  American 
bills;  hence  the  extent  of  our 
business  relations  may  be  seriously 
affected,  which  we  wish  to  try  our 
best  to  prevent. 

"We  deem  it  our  duty  to  draw 
your  attention  to  these  facts,  and 
trust  your  influence  will  prove 
powerful  enough  to  bring  home 
the  conviction  to  American  im- 
porters that  acts  as  the  above- 
mentioned  are  ultimately  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  Java-American 
business  relations,  whose  growth 
we  have  been  watching  all  these 
years  with  utmost  pleasure  and 
satisfaction." 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  action  of  any  of 
our  banks  in  refusing  to  honor  drafts  drawn  under  their 
confirmed  obligation  because  of  some  trivial  technicality 
must  shake  the  confidence  in  all  credis.  The  old  theory 
that  merchants  knew  with  whom  they  dealt,  and  that 
banks  were  only  expected  to  see  that  proper  documents 
were  forthcoming,  seems  to  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten, and  it  is  apparently  the  intention  to  hold  the 
negotiating  bank,  and  other  holders  for  value,  responsi- 
ble for  the  actual  shipment,  quality,  quantity  and  de- 
livery of  the  merchandise. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  San  Francisco  banks, 
who  are  familiar  with  universal  custom  in  connec- 
tion with  letters  of  credit,  it  must  be  said  that  most 
of  the  complaints  brought  to  my  notice  have  been  acts 
of  interior  banks,  some  of  them  in  our  largest  cities, 
but  nevertheless  showing  a  woeful  lack  of  that  profes- 
sional pride,  which  would  naturally  be  expected,  in  pro- 
tecting their  letters  of  credit  from  criticism. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  extremely  technical  na- 
ture of  some  of  these  objections,  I  recall  the  case  of  a 
bank   located   in   the   second    largest   city   in    the    United 


banks   were    taking   this   attitude,    amJ    one    cannot    help      States,  which  refused  a  draft  drawn  under  one  of  their 
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credits,  for  the  reason  that  the  terms  specified  "Java 
weight  cei-tificate,"  whereas  the  document  furnished  was 
styled  "weight  specification,"  although  it  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  certificate  of  the  consul  general  of  the  country 
from  which  shipment  was  made,  stating  that  the  parties 
who  issued  the  certificate  were  public  weighmasters  and 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  weight. 

Another  bank  which  had  issued  a  commercial  credit  on 
a  lithographed  form  which  embodied  the  usual  statement 
agreeing  to  protect  the  drawers,  endorsers  and  bona  fide 
holders  of  bills  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
therein,  has  stated  that  it  has  been  advised  by  its  attor- 
ney that  the  credit  is  only  a  conditional  promise  to  pay. 

If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious,  one  could  almost  be 
amused  at  the  efforts  of  some  of  those  issuing  credits 
to  change  vital  terms  that  would  make  fulfillment  im- 
possible. In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  that  a  standardized  form  of  commercial  credit 
be  authorized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  will 
actually  be  what  it  purports,  an  instrument  which  guar- 
antees payment  against  documents,  and  not,  as  some 
banks  even  endeavor  to  prove,  only  a  conditional  prom- 
ise to  pay  after  inspection  and  approval  of  merchandise. 

We  often  hear  Americans  speak  in  unflattering  terms 
of  the  questionable  commercial  practices  of  merchants 
in  other  countries,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  heed  the  old  adage,  and  first  remove  the  beam  from 
our  own  eye  before  looking  for  the  mote  in  our  neigh- 
bor's eye.  Houses  of  high  character,  which  carry  out 
their  own  undertakings  with  foreign  sellers,  have  had 
to    bear    a    tremendous    burden    when    confronted    with 


breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  their  American  buyers. 

Confidence  is  the  real  secret  of  all  successful  business 
association,  and  when  that  is  lost,  the  whole  structure 
of  international   trade  relations  must  crumble. 

In  issuing  letters  of  credit  for  use  in  the  Orient  and 
elsewhere,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  pay  out  our  own  funds  when  the  draft  is  nego- 
tiated, but  only  state  that  drafts  drawn  by  the  benefi- 
ciary will  be  protected  when  presented  in  the  United 
States.  We  must  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  for- 
eign banker  who,  believing  in  the  unquestioned  charac- 
ter of  our  so-called  confirmed  bank  credit,  cheerfully 
puts  out  his  good  money  and  buys  the  bill,  makes  his 
necessary  exchange  transaction,  puts  the  bill  in  transit, 
and  on  presentation  on  this  side  finds  that,  due  to  some 
trivial  technicality,  the  bill  has  not  been  honored.  He 
must  then  provide  other  funds  to  meet  his  own  financial 
obligations  which  he  based  on  the  proceeds  of  such  bills. 

Bankers  should  realize  the  importance  of  protecting 
their  good  name,  and  if  necessary,  taking  a  loss  them- 
selves rather  than  permit  clients  to  interfere  with  their 
negotiations  of  drafts  drawn  in  good  faith  against  their 
credits.  The  time  to  scrutinize  and  be  technical  with  a 
credit  is  when  application  is  made  for  its  issuance. 

If  we  desire  to  give  our  bank  credits  international  cir- 
culation, we  must  expect  to  live  up,  in  fact  as  well  as 
theory,    to    the    obligation    usually    appearing    thereon: 

'*We  agree  with  the  drawers,  endorsers  and  bona  fide 
holders,  respectively,  of  bills  drawn  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  this  credit,  that  the  same  shall  be  duly  hon- 
ored  on    presentation." 


SOME  HUMBLE  SUGGESTIONS 


By  ANDREW    FARRELL 


IN  the  maritime  history  of  the  world  one  fact  shines 
with  singular  brightness:  the  great  sea-going  nations 
have  been  made  great  by  their  geographical  situa- 
tions and  the  conditions  of  their  existence.  Primi- 
tive, natui'al  man,  if  such  a  being  ever  existed,  did  not 
take  to  the  sea  altogether  of  his  own  will;  circumstances 
drew  or  drove  him.  He  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
because  ocean  offered  him  the  easiest  or  only  possible 
highway,  because  he  inhabited,  that  is,  a  peninsula  or  an 
archipelago;  or  because  the  sterility  and  narrowness  of 
his  land  forced  him  to  make  his  living  on  the  waters. 
At  no  time  have  the  dwellers  in  the  fat  continents  cov- 
ered the  sea  with  their  sails.  Tidewater  was  remote,  for 
one  reason ;  for  another,  life  was  easy  and  there  was  no 
impelling  urge  to  send  those  peoples  wandering. 
A  Place  Called  Salamis 
Consider  the  great  seafaring  folk  of  antiquity.  The 
Egyptians  inhabited  a  narrow,  rich  river-bottom,  closed 
in  on  either  hand  by  unproductive  sands;  the  Greeks  oc- 
cupied a  small  peninsula  thrust  from  continental  Europe 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Phoenicians  had  the  sea  at 
their  faces,  at  their  backs  a  desert.  From  the  sea  and 
the  sea  alone  Tyre  drew  its  wealth,  traders  from  the  en- 
tire Eastern  Mediterranean  and  beyond  gathered  at  the 
city  to  exchange  their  goods  for  Cornish  tin  and  other 
products  of  the  West.  Of  the  early  Babylonians,  whose 
home  was  in  interior  Asia,  we  hear  little;  the  Persians, 
also  dwellers  in  great  areas  of  land,  made  themselves 
somewhat  of  a  naval  power  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers, 
but  they  had  one  sad  adventure  at  a  place  called  Sala- 
mis, and  thereafter  did  not  fancy  the  sea  overmuch. 

Later  peoples  also  serve  as  examples.  The  medieval 
Italians  were  noted  seamen,  so  were  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  all  of  whom  inhabited  peninsulas.  Two  of  the 
leading   maritime   powers   of   today,   the   British   and   the 


Japanese,  are  island  folk.  The  rise  of  the  latter  as  a 
maritime  people  was  one  of  the  remarkable  chapters  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Repressive  laws  hindered  and 
almost  destroyed  maritime  development  for  two  hundred 
years;  once  those  laws  were  repealed,  the  rebound  of 
the  Japanese,  aided  by  a  wise  governmental  policy,  but 
aided  more  by  the  fact  that  a  hardy,  adventurous  race 
was  crowded  into  a  few  small  islands,  amazed  the  world. 

Geographical  situation  alone  has  not  made  some  peo- 
ples seafaring;  but  no  people  has  become  great  in  the 
maritime  world  without  the  whip  of  necessity  driving  it 
on.    Compare  China  and  Japan,  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

China  and  Russia  are  two  of  the  great  continental  na- 
tions of  the  world;  a  third  is  the  United  States.  The 
meixhant  fleets  of  the  first  two  countries  are  almost  neg- 
ligible; that  of  the  United  States,  however,  is  second  in 
the  world  and  may  become  first.  But  the  shipping  of 
America  has  not  been  a  thing  of  natural  growth,  as  was 
that  of  Great  Britain;  it  did  not  increase  slowly  and 
steadily  through  several  centuries:  it  was  created  and 
fostered  by  unnatural  conditions,  by  the  necessities  of 
war.  Without  the  war  the  country  today  would  be  in 
the  situation  of  1914,  when  the  American  flag  was  never 
seen  in  some  of  the  important  ports  of  the  world. 
In   Our  Great    Days 

In  the  days  of  our  maritime  supremacy,  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  population  of  the  country  was  largely 
centered  in  the  seaboard  states,  or  in  states  immediately 
adjacent.  When  annexation  gave  the  nation  a  clear  road 
to  the  Pacific,  and  Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
were  added,  a  merchant  marine  was  still  more  neces- 
sary, because  communication  across  the  continent  was 
exceedingly  slow,  wearisome  and  dangerous.  To  this  in- 
tercoastal  service  around  Cape  Horn  a  great  portion  of 
American  tonnage  was  devoted;    although  we  continued 
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to  send  our  vessels  into  the  ports  of  the  world,  our  great 
clipper  fleets  were  engaged  very  largely  in  the  California 
trade.  Mark  what  occurred  after  the  Civil  War:  trans- 
continental railroads  were  built  and  the  nation  turned 
to  the  interior,  developing  the  country  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Rockies.  Thereupon  the  American  merchant 
marine,  already  weakened  by  our  devotion  to  the  wooden 
sailing  vessel  and  doubtless  also  by  the  depredations  of 
privateers,  received  its  death-blow.  After  more  than  two 
centuries  the  country  had  become  continental,  not  only 
in  extent  but  in  sentiment  as  well ;  and  our  merchant 
marine  began  to  disappear. 

Our  situation  today  differs  greatly,  yet  differs  only  in 
small  measure,  from  that  of  1914;  greatly  because  we 
have  a  merchant  fleet,  we  have  learned  something  of  the 
sea  during  the  last  six  years,  we  have  built  up  a  foreign 
trade  of  huge  proportions;  in  small  measure  because  we 
still  remain  continental,  with  abundant  resources  of  al- 
most every  description,  with  factories  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  them,  with  foodstuffs  sufficient  for  our  needs — 
in  other  words,  we  are  a  self-supporting,  self-contained 
nation. 

Britain  Must   Have  Ships 

Consider  our  situation  as  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  If  the  British  merchant  fleet  were  to  disappear 
overnight,  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  literally 
would  starve  to  death;  they  could  find  no  possible  sal- 
vation. If  the  fleet  were  reduced  greatly  in  tonnage,  but 
still  remained  adequate  for  the  transportation  of  food- 
stuffs, the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  close 
for  lack  of  cotton  and  other  raw  goods.  So  with  Japan. 
If  the  American  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  lost 
in  a  day,  we  merely  would  pay  more  taxes  for  several 
years  and  could  calmly  forget  what  the  war  had  cast 
into  our  laps.  In  short,  the  United  States,  without  the 
impelling  urge  of  necessity,  without  the  imperative  need 
of  securing  raw  materials  for  its  factories  and  food  for 
its  population,  inhabiting  a  continent  that  produces  vir- 
tually everything  that  is  needed,  now  finds  itself,  some- 
what to  its  surprise,  in  possession  of  what  no  great  con- 
tinental nation  ever  has  possessed  —  a  large  merchant 
fleet.  In  building  and  operating  our  numerous  vessels, 
therefore,  we  are  doing  the  unprecedented. 

That  a  merchant  marine  is  essential  to  the  British  and 
Japanese  and  to  us  only  incidental,  doubtless  will  be 
urged  frequently  enough  during  the  future  as  a  potent 
reason  why  we  should  abandon  all  eft'ort  to  establish  our- 
selves on  the  sea.  The  British  and  Japanese  and  Ger- 
mans can  serve  us  more  cheaply  than  we  can  serve  our- 
selves, we  shall  be  told ;  let  those  nations  serve  us  then ; 
let  us  content  ourselves  with  producing  and  consuming, 
leaving  to  the  other  countries  that  are  better  equipped 
for  transportation  of  goods  overseas,  and  which,  more- 
over, are  sorely  in  need  of  the  business,  the  work  of 
•building  and  operating  deep-sea  merchant  vessels.  Those 
arguments  will  be  urged  widely,  perhaps  effectively. 

We    May    Heed    Them 

We  shall  be  in  grave  danger  of  heeding  these  argu- 
ments, of  letting  our  new  fleet  slip  through  our  hands 
through  mere  listlessness  and  indifference,  we  shall  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  disgusted  with  shipping,  after  the 
present  enthusiasm  has  died  away,  unless  we  deliberately 
find  a  substitute  for  the  geographical  situations  and  the 
necessities  that  have  kept  the  fleets  of  Britain  and  Japan 
on  the  sea.  As  the  American  merchant  marine  was  not 
of  natui'al  and  spontaneous  growth,  so  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  find  somewhat  unnatural  methods  of  keeping 
the  infant  alive;  we  ourselves  must  do  what  circum- 
stances have  not  done  for  us:  we  must  make  the  fleet 
part  of  the  daily  existence  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
country,  as  the  British  merchant  marine  enters  into  the 


everyday  life  of  virtually  every  man,  woman   and  child 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

People    Must    Buy    Fleet 

To  accomplish  this,  there  is  only  one  possible  means: 
the  purchase  of  the  fleet  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 
"Where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be  also," 
is  an  economic  doctrine  applied  theologically.  And  where 
the  treasure  is  there  will  be  a  deep  interest,  a  desire  for 
the  success  of  our  shipping,  a  determination  that  propa- 
ganda from  abroad  and  stupid  legislation  at  home  shall 
not  drive  us  from  the  seas.  But  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior cannot  come  to  the  ships;  many  persons  of  the  in- 
land states,  millions  of  them,  must  live  and  die  without 
ever  having  gazed  upon  salt  water;  we  must,  therefore, 
take  the  ships  to  them.  And  that  can  be  done  only  by 
disposing  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  shipping  corporations 
in  every  city  and  every  cross-roads  town  of  the  country. 

The  people  already  own  the  fleet  through  the  Shipping 
Board,  but  they  cannot  feel  the  abiding  sense  of  personal 
possession  that  would  follow  upon  the  actual  purchase  of 
shares  in  maritime  corporations.  And  furthermore  there 
is  no  other  way  of  disposing  of  the  government-owned 
vessels.  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  do  not  possess  the  money;  they 
cannot  find  the  money;  no  existing  or  possible  combina- 
tion of  capital  would  be  sufficient.  The  sale  of  the  fleet 
must  be  managed  as  the  financing  of  the  railroads  and 
great  industrial  corporations  was  managed :  by  the  ped- 
dling of  securities  in  every  corner  of  the  country. 

Such  a  task  would  be  gigantic  and  would  demand  the 
most  careful  organization.     Several  considerations  occur. 
Education   Must   Precede 

In  the  first  place,  the  way  must  be  prepared  months 
in  advance.  Education  must  precede  the  salesman.  The 
people  must  learn  something  of  the  fundamentals  of  ship- 
ping. They  can  be  taught  only  by  the  magazines  of  gen- 
eral circulation  and  by  the  newspapers  of  the  interior; 
upon  those  publications  devolves  the  duty.  That  duty 
is  pressing:  it  demands,  however,  more  than  good-will: 
it  demands  preparation  and  time  for  that  preparation. 
But  different  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Mer- 
chant Marine  League,  devoted  to  the  fostering  of  ship- 
mindedness,  already  exist;  from  them  should  come  the 
conception  and  the  worked-out  plan. 

Next  should  follow  the  organization  of  the  shipping 
corporations  to  take  over  the  government  fleet.  We  have 
many,  but  shall  need  more.  The  officials  must  be  men 
whose  names  command  respect,  not  only  in  the  shipping 
world,  but  in  the  financial  world  as  well. 

Why    Not    a    National    Week? 

With  this  done,  how  shall  the  stocks  and  bonds  be 
sold?  What  is  Detroit's  direct  and  immediate  interest 
in  shipping?  How  much  flour  does  Minneapolis  export? 
The  cotton-growers  of  the  South  send  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  to  Japan  and  Great  Britain;  all  these  bales 
must  go  in  the  holds  of  steamships;  here  is  an  avenue 
of  approach. 

A  single  campaign  by  all  shipping  companies  in  con- 
cert should  be  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  several 
minor  campaigns,  and  would,  moreover,  command  greater 
confidence.  Why  should  not  shipping  securities  be  sold 
almost  as  were  Liberty  bonds?  Why  not  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  week,  in  a  year  or  so,  after  the  final  sales 
policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  clearly  and  precisely 
known  and  after  opportunity  has  been  given  to  organize 
corporations  for  the  purchase  of  the  ships?  A  score  of 
plans  for  pushing  the  disposal  of  stocks  and  bonds  might 
be  devised;  for  example,  rid  the  world  of  the  present 
absurd  names  of  Shipping  Board  vessels  and  appeal  to 
local  pride  by  bestowing  upon  the  vessels  the  names  of 
cities   and    towns    that   buy   fixed    minima    of    securities. 
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That  such  piide  mijjht  be  made  an  agent  of  vast  impor- 
tance is  evident  when  we  consider  the  regard  each  state 
has  for  the  dreadnought  or  other  man-of-war  that  bears 
its  name. 

Merely  selling  stocks  of  our  shipping  companies  will 
not  be  enough.  If  the  stocks  are  sold  in  some  manner 
as  that  suggested,  the  thousands  of  purchasers  will  de- 
mand accui'atc  information  of  world  shipping  conditions. 
They  will  demand  information  that  even  the  people  of 
the  seaboards  are  not  getting  now.  They  will  demand 
that  the  newspapers  give  them  reliable  shipping  news, 
on  which  they  can  rely  as  the  Iowa  farmer  relies  on  the 
published  prices  of  corn  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
And  the  newspapers  will  be  forced  to  answer  that  demand. 

With  some  honorable  exception^,  the  shipping  -  news 
columns  of  the  papers  are  open  to  severe  criticism — of 
the  papers  of  general  circulation,  that  is,  because  the 
commercial  press,  headed  by  the  excellent  dailies  of  New 
York,  compels  admiration.  Two  reasons  for  the  low 
standing  of  the  generally  circulated  papers  appear:  one, 
that  the  proper  editorial  attitude  does  not  exist;  the 
other,  that  the  marine  reporters  often  are  manifestly  ig- 
norant and  incompetent.  Often,  mark  you,  and  not  al- 
ways: there  are  scores  of  "old-timers"  on  the  waterfront 
who  have  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  their  beats,  who 
know  whereof  they  write.  But  they  are  in  a  decreasing 
minority. 

I  That    Pet    Cobra 

To  amplify  the  first  criticism,  of  the  wrong  editorial 
policy,  we  need  only  consider  that  a  principal  duty  of 
shipping  reporters  is  (or  was,  until  quite  recently)  the 
boarding  of  passenger  liners  and  the  publication  of  a 
column  or  two  of  gossip  about  persons  arriving  from 
overseas.  The  young  woman  who  has  a  pet  cobra,  the 
miss  who  shot  a  Bengal  tiger  three  years  ago,  the  man 
from  Manila  who  owns  the  cane  made  of  the  tail  of  the 
ray-fish:  all  shall  receive  a  half-column  of  type  and  per- 
haps a  two-column  cut  as  well.  When  the  reporter  has 
finished  with  the  liner,  or  on  days  when  no  liners  arrive, 
he  has  time  to  attend  to  the  incidentals,  such  as  the 
state  of  the  market,  the  meetings  of  traffic  conferences, 
the  awarding  of  contracts  for  new  vessels,  which  to  some 
old-fashioned  folk  surpass  in  importance,  if  not  in  in- 
terest, all  the  chatter  of  the  passengers.  And  even  when 
the  reporter  has  time  to  collect  facts,  to  gather  real 
news,  he  often  fails  of  his  mission. 

Nor  does  the  reporter  alone  fail.  His  editors  are  no 
less  culpable ;  they  also  often  are  ignorant  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  shipping.  Else  why  all  the  absurdities  pub- 
lished regarding  the  Shipping  Board's  new  535's  and 
502's?  These  vessels  promise  to  do  for  the  passenger- 
carrying  busin«ss  «if  the  merchant  marine  what  the  fleet 
of  freighters  already  has  aone  for  the  transportation  of 
freight;  tney  are  giving  us  a  well-balanced  fleet;  on  sev- 
eral sea-routes  they  will  make  it  possible  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  travel  under  his  own  flag  instead  of  the  British 
or  Japanese.  But  no  man  who  had  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  American  shipping  would  assert  that  one  of  the 
new  steamers  was  the  "first  ocean-going  passenger  vessel 
built  in  an  American  shipyard  in  nearly  fifty  years." 
That  statement  appeared  in  a  paper  published  in  New 
York,  the  maritime  heart  of  the  United  States.  Those 
who  remember  the  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Minnesota,  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  to  mention  only  a  few  trans- 
Pacific  liners,  may  be  pardoned  for  smiling.  But  what 
of  the  "man  on  the  street"?  He  must  believe  what  the 
editorial  writer  and  reporter  lay  before  him;  what  other 
sources  of  information  has  he? 

If  many  of  the  seaboard  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  off'end  so  grievously,  what  opportunity  has  the 
inland  press,  which  through  the  news  agencies  must  rely 


upon  the  coast  cities  for  its  information?  The  inland 
press  has  no  opportunity  whatever.  It  cannot  publish 
shipping  news,  because  the  news  is  not  to  be  had;  the 
young  woman  who  owned  the  pet  cobra  has  occupied  all 
the  waterfront  reporter's  time,  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps, 
of  a  slash  in  trans-Pacific  rates  or  of  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  intercoastal  business. 

A    Man    Named    Nelson 

Of  the  schools  also  much  might  be  said.  They  might 
as  well  teach  facts.  We  hear  that  certain  histories  are 
being  revised  nowadays  to  conform  more  nearly  with 
what  actually  happened  in  certain  times.  Whyjiot  have 
a  general  revision  of  textbooks?  There  comes  to  mind 
especially  a  book  written  by  a  professor  in  Yale  that 
purported  to  be  a  history  of  medieval  and  modern  times. 
Purported  to  be:  that  is  said  advisedly;  the  book  pre- 
tended to  be  what  it  was  not.  In  one  huge  instance  it 
omitted  mention  of  a  certain  engagement,  a  sea-battle, 
that  was  not  without  marked  effect  upon  history,  that 
was  as  surely  the  forerunner  of  a  world  land-battle 
as  Gettysburg  was  of  Appomattox.  So  great  does  that 
clash  bulk  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  race  akin  to  our 
own  that  the  flagship  of  the  victorious  fleet  was  made 
permanent  flagship  of  a  great  naval  base.  The  ship  in 
question  is  named  Victory;  she  was  the  scene  of  the  tri- 
umph and  death  of  a  man  named  Nelson  at  a  battle 
called  Trafalgar.  And  those  unfortunate  youngsters  who 
are  compelled  to  rely  upon  that  particular  so-called  his- 
tory for  their  knowledge  must  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  profound  influence  of  Trafalgar  upon  the  whole  after 
history  of  the  world;  they  cannot  know  that  without 
Trafalgar  there  might  have  been  no  Waterloo. 
Our   Old    Battle-cruisers 

If  Horatio  Lord  Nelson  cannot  receive  his  due  in  the 
native  land  of  Admiral  Mahan,  what  chance  has  Farra- 
gut?  Does  not  such  sloth  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  our  textbook  writers  spell  danger  to  both  navy  and 
merchant  fleet?  A  few  years  ago  a  book  was  published, 
with  the  approval  of  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board,  in 
which  was  glib  mention  of  the  battle  -  cruisers  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  And  the  United  States  Navy  is 
building  the  first  of  its  battle-cruisers  only  now.  The 
Navy  League  might  co-operate  with  the  Shipping  Board 
in  removing  some  of  this  ignorance  of  those  who  pre- 
sume to  teach. 

When  will  the  youngsters  hear  of  the  Flying  Cloud 
and  the  Red  Jacket  and  the  old  tea  i-aces  from  Canton 
and  Shanghai?  Boys,  even  girls,  have  been  known  to 
read  tales  of  the  sea  not  without  zest.  A  man  named 
Conrad  succeeded  in  making  himself  known  by  writing 
nothing  else;  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  London  wrote  ocean 
narratives  that  somehow  continue  to  be  read.  Conceiv- 
ably the  same  youngsters  might  be  interested  in  a  little 
history  of  things  maritime,  in  fact,  not  fancy,  but  fact 
that  is  most  engaging.  The  boy  who  can  rattle  off  base, 
ball  batting  averages  can  learn  the  record  runs  of  the 
Flying  Cloud,  Lightning,  Mauretania  and  Great  Northern 
without  a  quiver;  he  might,  too,  be  interested  in  the 
Diesel  engine,-  a  distant  cousin  to  his  father's  automobile 
motor;  he  might  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
some  of  those  splendid  old  paintings  of  American  clip- 
pers. Those  old  fourth  and  fifth  grade  readers  some- 
times get  monotonous;  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  re- 
vision give  the  boys  and  girls  something  of  the  sea  be- 
sides "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus."  The  ocean  and  its 
story   really  may  be  made   interesting. 

Such,  it  appears,  is  our  merchant  marine  problem:  to 
make  the  fleet  a  part  of  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people 
of  the  country  by  selling  stocks  and  bonds  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent;  second,  to  give 
the  oldsters  through  the  newspapers  and  the  youngsters 
through   the  schools  an   accurate  knowledge  of  shipping. 
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SHIPS'  OFFICERS'  SALARIES 

A  Few  Comparisons  Between  American  and  British  Merchant  Marine  Practice 

By  J.  C.  ROHLFS 


THERE  has  recently  come  into  our  possession  a 
very  authoritative  statement  concerning  wages  paid 
by  British  operators  to  the  officer  personnel  in  the 
merchant  marine.  This  statement  shows  the  vari- 
ous ratings  and  wages  therefor  according  to  tonnage  of 
ships.  The  statement  was  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
British  merchant  marine  practice  is  to  pay  in  currency, 
and  we  have  therefore  translated  these  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  into  an  American  equivalent  based  upon  the 
present  exchange  of  $3.56  per  pound  sterling  and  com- 
pared the  result  with  wages  paid  equivalent  positions  in 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

This  comparison  shows  rather  surprising  discrepancies 
and  is  a  very  eloquent  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
adjustment  of  some  sort  in  the  operating  expenses  of 
American  vessels  competing  in  foreign  trade.  The  sal- 
ary given  under  the  American  column  for  the  various 
ratings  is  the  regular  union  scale  for  vessels  of  the  ton- 
nage described.  In  a  future  article  we  shall  show  a  sim- 
ilar comparison  between  British  and  American  crew  per- 
sonnel as  to  wages  paid. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  matter  published 
on  this  subject  from  various  sources  and  in  many  me- 
diums which  in  a  general  way  would  give  the  impression 
that  the  difference  between  American  and  British  wages 
on  board  ship  is  a  matter  of  very  few  per  cent.  Some 
really  pessimistic  writers  have  placed  it  as  high  as  fifteen 
to  twenty;  more  optimistic  have  reduced  to  five  or  six. 
We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  state  exactly  what  is  the 
diff"erence  on  a  percentage  basis  as  covering  the  wages 
of  the  entire  personnel  on  any  one  class  of  ship,  but 
from  what  is  indicated  in  the  attached  tabular  statement 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage,  at  any  rate  in  the 
officer  class,  runs  on  the  present  rate  of  exchange  at 
above  one  hundred  per  cent  excess  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  deck  officers. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  get  on  the  band  wagon, 
as  it  were,  and  throw  up  our  hats  and  shout  with  the 
crowd  that  we  now  have  a  great  merchant  marine  and 
that  all  our  troubles  in  that  connection  are  over,  but 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out  to  our  ship-operating 
friends  that  under  present  conditions  this  vast  fleet  of 
cargo-carrying  vessels  is  only  a  little  cog  in  the  wheel 
of  foreign  trade,  and  that  its  ownership,  if  it  is  to  be- 
come a  real  asset  and  not  a  liability,  must  entail  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  for  the  upbuilding  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  a  really   constructive   foreign   trading  policy. 

The  Republican  President-elect  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions indicated  his  policy  to  be  that  of  fostering  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  he  has  publicly  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  adjusting  operating  costs.  His 
overwhelming  majority  at  the  polls  may  indirectly  there- 
fore be  taken,  from  the  marine  operators'  standpoint'  to 
mean  that  the  American  people  are  also  determined  to 
underwrite  any  adjustment  that  is  necessary  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  under  its  new  lead- 
ership to  determine  the  method  and  manner  by  which 
this  adjustment  will  be  made  possible,  and  we  conceive 
it  to  be  our  duty  and  the  duty  of  all  interested  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  give  publicity  to  the  argu- 
ments which  show  that  such  adjustment  is  necessary. 

Without  further  apology  for  introducing  here  what 
may  seem  to  be  a  note  of  pessimism  to  American  oper- 
ators, we  submit  the  following  tabular  .statement. 


Comparison  of  Wages,  British  and  American  Vessels,  on  Tank  Steamships 


CHIEF  ENGINEER,  WITH  CERTIFICATE  OF  RATING 


Gross 
Tons 


1000-3000  - 31 

3001  -  5000  32 

5001  -  7000 33 

7001  -  9000  34 


English 
£.    S.   D. 

10 

12 

15 
17 


American 

Equivalent 

$110.88 

114.84 

118.80 

122.76 


Amer- 
ican 

$305.00 
320.00 
335.00 
335.00 


5001  -  7000  25     5   3  88.92 

7001-9000  25   16   0  90.81 


200.00 
200.00 


FIRST  MATE  AND  SECOND  ENGINEER,  WITH  CER- 
TIFICATE  OF   SUPERIOR    RATING 

Gross                             English          American  Amer- 

Tons                            £.    S.   D.       Equivalent  ican 

1000-3000   -.  27    10   0            $   96.80  $216.25 

3001-5000  28    12   0               100.67  222.50 

5001-7000   29   14   0               104.54  228.75 

7001-9000  30   16   0               108.41  228.75 

FIRST  MATE  AND  SECOND  ENGINEER,  WITH  CER- 
TIFICATE  OF   RATING 

Gross                            English          American  Amer- 

Tons                             £.    S.   D.        Equivalent  ican 

1000-3000   26     8   0            $   92.93  $216.25 

3001-5000  27   10   0                 96.80  222.50 

5001  -  7000  28   12   0               100.67  228.75 

7001-9000    - 29   14   0               104.54  228.75 

SECOND  MATE  AND  THIRD  ENGINEER,  WITH  CER- 
TIFICATE  OF    SUPERIOR   RATING 

Gross                            English          American  Amer- 

Tons                           £.    S.   D.       Equivalent  ican 

1000-3000  24     3   9            $   85.14  $187.50 

3001-5000  24   14   6                 87.03  193.75 


THIRD  MATE  AND  FOURTH  ENGINEER,  WITH  CER- 
TIFICATE   OF    SUPERIOR   RATING 

Gross  English  American  Amer- 

Tons  £.    S.   D.       Equivalent  ican 

1000-3000  21    10   0  $   75.68  $163.75 

FIFTH   ENGINEER,   WITH   CERTIFICATE   OF    SUPE- 
RIOR   RATING 

Gross                            English          American            Amer- 
Tons                           £.    S.   D.       Equivalent            ican 
1000-3000   20      8   6  $   71.89  


SECOND  MATE  AND  THIRD  ENGINEER,  WITH  CER- 
TIFICATE  OF   RATING 


Gross 
Tons 


1000  -  3000  23 

3001  -  5000   24 

5001  -  7000  24 

7001  -  9000  24 


English 

£.    S.   D. 

13 

3 

3 

14 


American 

Equivalent 

$   83.24 

85.14 

85.14 

87.03 


Amer- 
ican 

$187.50 
193.75 
200.00 
200.00 


Ships'    Officers'    Salaries 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  are  for  pres- 
ent conditions  and  are  from  a  very  authoritative  source. 
They  are  based  on  the  actual  fact  that  officers  of  Amer- 
ican merchant  ships  are  paid  in  American  ports  or  in 
foreign  ports  in  American  gold  or  gold  currency,  while 
officers  of  foreign  ships  are  paid  in  foreign  currency. 
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From  the  bulk'tin  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company  of  New 
York,  the  following'  liRures  are  taken,  showing  compar- 
ison between  the  total  wage  for  the  crew  of  an  HHOO 
deadweight  ton  coal-burning  cargo  ship  and  a  tabular 
analysis  of  these  figures  for  the  entire  personnel: 

"Comparative  costs  of  manning  an  8800  deadweight 
ton  coal-burning  cargo  ship  under  various  flags,  with 
pound  sterling  at  $4.86,  Norwegian  krone  at  $0.26,  and 
Japanese  yen  at  $0.50,  are:  American  $531.5  a  month, 
British  (white  crew)  $3924,  Norwegian  $3378,  and  Jap- 
anese $2869.  At  present  rates  of  exchange  with  pound 
at  $3.45,  krone  at  $0.14,  and  yen  at  $0.51,  Japanese 
costs  become  $2926  a  month,  British  $2735,  and  Noi'we- 
gian  $1820.  In  percentages  the  comparisons  are,  under 
nor  mal  exchange,  American  100  per  cent,  British  74 
per  cent,  Norwegian  64  per  cent,  and  Japanese  54  per 
cent,  and  at  present  rate,  American  100  per  cent,  Japa- 
nese 55  per  cent,  British  53  per  cent,  and  Norwegian 
34  per  cent. 


"Officers  and  men  on  the  American  ship  total  48,  on 
the  British  45,  the  Japanese  59,  and  the  Norwegian  40. 
On  the  American  the  deck  department  has  16  officers 
and  men,  British  18,  Japanese  21,  and  Norwegian  17. 
In  the  engine  department,  American  ship  has  24  officers 
and  men,  British  21,  Japanese  32,  and  Norwegian  20. 
In  the  steward  department,  American  ship  has  8,  British 
6,  Japanese  6,  and  Norwegian  3. 

"Comparative  costs  at  present  rates  of  exchange  for 
the  various  departments  are: 


American 

Deck    $1948 

Engine    -       2677 

Steward     690 


"Following  table  gives  crew  distribution  and  monthly 
wages  in  dollars  with  normal  exchange  rate  used  for  the 
various  flags: 


British 

Japanese 

Norweg'n 

$1123 

$1202 

$795 

1307 

1580 

900 

305 

144 

125 

American 

Deck  Department —  No.  Wage 

Master   1  $357.50 

First  officer  1  228.75 

Second  officer   1  200.00 

Third   officer   1  176.25 

Quartermasters   ...  

Carpenter    1  100.00 

Boatswain 1  95.00 

Able  seamen   7  85.00 

Ordinary   seamen    3  65.00 

Young  men   

Engine  Department — 

Chief   engineer   1  332.50 

First  engineer 1  228.75 

Second   engineer 1  200.00 

Third   engineer   1  176.25 

Deck    engineer    1  100.00 

Storekeeper  1  95.00 

Oilers   3  95.00 

Firemen 9  90.00 

Coal   passers 6  75.00 

Boy     

Steward  Department — 

Chief  steward 1  135.00 

Chief  cook  1  115.00 

Second   cook 1  100.00 

Utility  men   1  70.00 

Messenger    2  70.00 

Messboys    2  65.00 


British 
No.       Wage 


$258 
165 
129 
109 


1 

83 

1 

78 

10 

70 

2 

44 

233 

165 

124 

109 

78 

78 

3 

75 

8 

73 

4 

70 

97 
92 
7.3 
68 
67 
41 


Japanese 

Norwegian 

No. 

Wage 

No. 

Wage 

1 

$255 

1 

$268 

1 

148 

1 

195 

1 

110 

1 

143 

1 

98 

1 

104 

3 

38 

1 

1 

35 

1 

78 

1 

50 

1 

78 

6 

31 

5 

72 

6 

30.50 

5 

44 

-- 

1 

29 

220 

1 

221 

138 

1 

182 

105 

1 

143 

98 

1 

104 

58 

58 

6 

48 

12 

32 

11 

73 

.8 

25 

4 

49 

1 

23 

1 

35 

1 

156 

1 

26 

1 

52 

1 

20 

20 


23 


It  will  be  noted,  in   comparing  these  figures  with  those   in   the   former  tables,  that  these   are  based   on   normal 
exchange  rates. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PACIFIC  SHIPBUILDERS 


BARNES   &  TIBBITTS    SHIPBUILDING   &   DRYDOCK 

COMPANY, 

1  DRUMM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

President,  W.  G.  Tibbitts;  vice-president,  J.  D.  Barnes, 
secretary  and  purchasing  agent,  J.  J.  Barnes;  engineer, 
R.  B.  Bird;  superintendent  machine  shops,  James  Prin- 
gle;    superintendent  wood  work,  Sam  Curtis. 


BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION, 

UNION  PLANT, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

General  manager,  Joseph  J.  Tynan;  assistant  genera 
manager,  A.  S.  Gunn;  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Arnold  Foster;    purchasing  agent,  O.  W.  Street. 


B.    C.    MARINE    ENGINEERS   &    SHIPBUILDERS, 
VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 

Managing   director,    Innes   Hopkins;     general   superin- 
tendent, J.  K.  McKenzie;    secretary-treasurer,  C.  J.  Isted 


N.  J.   BLANCHARD   BOAT  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

Superintendent  and  owner,  N.  J.  Blanchard. 


J.   F.  DUTHIE   &  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

President,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  J.  F.  Duth- 
ie;  secretary,  H.  G.  Kessler;  assistant  general  manager 
in  charge  of  drafting  department,  Arthur  Nation ;  pur- 
chasing agent,  E.  C.  Gaumitz. 


FELLOWS   &  STEWART, 
WILMINGTON,  CALIFORNIA 

President,  Joe  Fellows;  vice-president,  H.  H.  Evans; 
general  manager,  secretary  and  treasurer,  V.  B.  Stewart; 
auditor  and  cashier,  Lynn  Hurlbut;  machine  shop  fore- 
man, J.  Evans;  boat  shop  foreman,  C.  D.  Stocking; 
paint  shop  foreman,  A.  Gaskin. 


HANLON  DRYDOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

President  and  general  manager,  D.  J.  Hanlon;  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  C.  J.  Foard;  secretary,  E.  L. 
Cramer;  office  manager  and  auditor,  D.  K.  Byers;  pur- 
chasing agent,  C.  H.  Brown ;  plant  superintendent,  J.  F. 
Mooney;  port  engineer,  J.  F.  Mcintosh;  chief  drafts- 
man, R.  M.  Smith;  superintendent  hull  construction, 
James  Young;  superintendent  marine  machinists,  F.  C. 
Henn;  superintendent  machine  shop,  E.  J.  Froggatt;  riv- 
eter foreman,  E.  R.  Rich. 


HARBOR   MARINE    COMPANY, 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

President  and  general  manager,  C.  J.  V.  Spratt;  naval 
architect,  J.  S.  Clark,  M.  L  N.  A. ;  assistant  naval  archi- 
tect and  superintendent,  C.  E.  Green;  secretary-treas- 
urer, B.  L.  Robertson ;  employment  manager,  L.  Bullock- 
Webster;  head  of  electrical  department,  E.  F.  S.  Chitty; 
yard  superintendent,  J.   M.   Newcom. 


KING   &    WINGE    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 

1030  ALKI  AVENUE,  S.  W., 

SEATTLE 

President,  T.  J.  King;    vice-president,  B.  Winge;    sec- 
retary-treasurer, W.  S.   Bell;    manager,  J.  E.   King. 


KRUSE  &  BANKS   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
NORTH  BEND,  OREGON 

K.  V.  Kruse  and  Robert  Banks. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK  CO., 
SAN  PEDRO 

Directors :  J.  F.  Sartori,  president  Security  Savings 
Bank;  Erie  M.  Leaf,  Dan  Murphy,  S.  L.  Naphtaly,  Fred 
L.  Baker.  President  and  treasurer,  Fred  L.  Baker;  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  S.  L.  Naphtaly;  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  Erie  M. 
Leaf;  vice-president  and  assistant  treasurer,  Dan  Mur- 
phy; assistant  general  manager,  James  Reed;  comp- 
troller, F.   G.   Phillipps;    works  manager,  John   Murphy. 


MOORE    SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Chairman,  R.  S.  Moore;  president  and  general  man- 
ager, George  A.  Amies;  vice-president  and  supei'intend- 
ent,  Joseph  A.  Moore;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Small;  secre- 
tary, L.  V.  Hedrick;  assistant  to  the  president,  L.  H. 
Cromwell;  sales  manager,  G.  M.  Gliddon;  purchasing 
agent,  M.  G.  Waites;  naval  architect,  B.  Hedstrom;  chief 
engineering  draftsman,  P.  L.  Joslyn ;  superintendent  of 
machinery  installation  and  repairs,  F.  Grimes ;  superin- 
tendent of  hull  construction  and  repair,  H.  Fawke ;  su- 
perintendent San  Francisco  shop,  William  Harrower. 


NAVY    YARD,   MARE    ISLAND, 
VALLEJO,   CALIFORNIA 

Commandant  and  industrial  manager,  Captain  E.  L. 
Beach,  U.  S.  N. 

Aide  to  commandant,  Commander  C.  S.  Kerrick, 
U  .S.  N. 

Aide  and  communication  officer,  Lieutenant-Command- 
er H.  S.  Haislip,  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  of  the  yard.  Captain  Hugo  W.  Osterhaus, 
U.  S.  N. 

Public  works  officer.  Commander  L.  M.  Cox  (CEC), 
U.  S.  N. 

Construction  officer  in  charge  of  hull  division.  Captain 
J.  D.  Beuret  (CC),  U.  S.  N. 

Office  and  planning  superintendent,  hull  division,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander H.  E.  Saunders   (CC),  U.  S.  N. 

New  work  superintendent,  hull  division,  Lieutenant 
Charles  W.   Colby    (CC),  U.   S.  N. 

Chief  draftsman,  hull  division,  D.  B.  Brown. 

Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  machinery  division,  Cap- 
tain M.  E.  Reed,  U.  S.  N. 

Shop  superintendent,  machinery  department.  Com- 
mander H.  G.  Bowen,  U.  S.  N. 

Office  and  planning  superintendent,  machinery  divis- 
ion. Commander  Bryson  Bruce,  U.  S.  N. 

Radio  officer,  machinery  division.  Commander  H.  W. 
McCormack,  U.  S.  N. 


NAVY  YARD,  BREMERTON, 
PUGET  SOUND,  WASHINGTON 

Commandant,  Rear  Admiral  H.  A.  Field,  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  of  the  yard.  Captain  E.   S.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  N. 

Engineer  officer.   Commander  A.   T.   Church,   U.   S.   N. 

Construction  officer.  Captain  L.  B.  McBride  (CC), 
U.  S.  N. 

Public  works  officer,  Commander  E.  R.  Gayler  (CEC), 
U.  S.  N. 

Supply  officer.  Commander  S.  E.  Barber  (SC),  U.  S.  N. 

Inspection  officer,  Commander  E.  B.  Armstrong,  U.S.N. 
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Accounting  officer,  Commander  M.  C.  Shirley  (SC), 
U.  S.  N. 

Disbursing  officer,  Commander  C.  R.  OLeary  (SC), 
U.  S.  N. 

Medical  officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  B.  David- 
son  (MC),  U.  S,  N. 


PACIFIC   COAST   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
BAY  POINT,   CALIFORNIA 

President,  D.  C.  Seagrave ;  vice-president,  George  E. 
Billings;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Golden  L.  Downing; 
auditor,  L.  H.  Heacock;  plant  superintendent,  F.  \V. 
Small;  marine  superintendent,  P.  G.  Pennington;  hull 
superintendent,  W.  Donald;  inside  superintendent,  J.  G. 
Ennes;  purchasing  agent,  J.  A.  Smiley;  manager  em- 
ployment and  welfare,  E.  B.   Bull. 


PACIFIC   MARINE   &   CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY, 
SAN   DIEGO 

President,  E.  M.  Scotield;  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, G.  M.  Scofield;  secretary,  C.  L.  Christie;  chief 
engineer,  E.  M.  Scofield;  assistant  engineer,  hulls,  F.  J. 
Twaits;  assistant  engineer,  outfitting,  E.  Cockroft;  su- 
perintendent, yard  and  hulls,  P.  J.  Hickey;  superintend- 
ent, outfitting,  L.  M.  Scofield;    auditor,  T.  J.  Landers. 


PENINSULA    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
PORTLAND 

Directors,  A.  L.  Mills,  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  W.  M.  Ladd, 
James  B.  Kerr,  F.  B.  Layman,  Thomas  Autzen,  F.  C. 
Knapp;  president,  F.  C.  Knapp;  vice-president,  A.  L. 
Mills;  secretary,  James  B.  Kerr;  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer,  L.  C.  Logan. 


ROLPH    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
ROLPH,    HUMBOLDT    COUNTY,    CALIFORNIA 

President,  James  Rolph,  Jr.;  vice-president,  D.  F. 
Ewart;  secretary,  John  D.  Stelling;  superintendent,  Wil- 
liam McDade. 


ST.    HELENS    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 

MAIN    OFFICE,    FIFE    BUILDING,    SAN    FRANCISCO 

YARD,  ST.   HELENS,  OREGON 

President,  Charles  R.  McCormick;  secretary,  E.  H. 
Meyer;  vice-president  and  treasurer,  S.  M.  Hauptman; 
vice-president  and  manager,  H.  F.  McCormick;  engineer, 
W.  R.  Hewitt;  superintendent,  C.  E.  Christiansen;  pur- 
chasing agent,  A.  F.  Barnett. 


SAN    FRANCISCO   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

310  CALIFORNIA   STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

AND   GOVERNMENT    ISLAND,   OAKLAND 

President,  W.  Leslie  Comyn;  vice-president,  John  W. 
Lawson;  treasurer,  U.  G.  Hind;  secretary,  E.  G.  Sass; 
assistant  secretary,  F.  R.  Greenleaf;  general  manager, 
V.  H.  Poss;  purchasing  agent,  E.  F.  Atkinson;  superin- 
tendent, J.  J.  Fisher;    chief  draftsman,  John  Eden. 

Purchasing  department  at  Government  Island,  Oakland. 


SEACRAFT    CORPORATION, 
WILMINGTON,  CALIFORNIA 

President,  E.  A.  Featherstone;  first  vice-president, 
Dustin  Farnham;  second  vice-president,  Thomas  H.  Ince; 
treasurer,  Marco  H.  Hellman;  secretary,  William  La- 
Plante;  assistant  treasurer,  H.  E.  Roach;  assistant  sec- 
retary, R.  R.  Thomas;  superintendent  of  works,  C.  D. 
Callahan;    directors,   Harry  Keefe   and   J.   A.   Talbot. 


SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
EAST   SAN   PEDRO 

Board   of  directors,   Marco   H.   Hellman,   J.   A.   Talbot, 


William  F.  Howard,  Irving  Hellman,  Emmanuel  Cohen, 
Daniel  K.  Drake,  Benjamin  E.  Page,  J.  W.  Mason; 
president,  Marco  H.  Hellman;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  J.  A.  Talbot;  vice-president,  William  F.  How- 
ard ;  treasurer,  Irving  Hellman ;  secretary,  Emmanuel 
Cohen;  works  manager,  O.  B.  Kibele;  chief  engineer, 
H.  O.  Shuster;  naval  architect,  William  Lambie;  super- 
intendent, J.  J.  Toohey;  superintendent  of  engineering; 
J.  D.  Gunn;  plant  engineer,  A.  L.  Ferver;  purchasing 
agent,  J.  J.  Wilson;  auditor,  H.  A.  Reed;  paymaster, 
R.  B.  Hawthorne;   general  storekeeper,  J.  C.  Richardson. 


G.  M.  STANDIFER  CONSTRUCTION  CORPORATION, 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

President,  G.  M.  Standifer;  vice-president,  L.  B.  Men- 
efee;  vice-president  and  comptroller,  R.  V.  Jones;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  W.  G.  Davidson ;  executive  assist- 
ant, N.  C.  Soule;  assistant  comptroller,  J.  W.  Parker; 
auditor,  H.  G.  Dexter;  purchasing  agent,  H.  Luckett; 
assistant  to  vice-president,  T.  V.  Standifer;  chief  engi- 
neer, C.  J.  Snow;  naval  architect,  S.  A.  Vincent;  super- 
intendent of  hull  construction,  James  McCall;  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  installation,  F.  E.   Hogan. 


W.  F.  STONE  &  SON, 
OAKLAND 

W.  F.  Stone  and  Lester  F.  Stone,  co-partnership. 


TODD    DRYDOCKS, 
HARBOR  ISLAND,   SEATTLE 

Board  of  directors,  W.  H.  Todd,  C.  W.  Wiley,  H.  W. 
Kent,  H.  W.  Bogle ;  president  and  general  manager,  C. 
W.  Wiley;  vice-president  and  treasurer,  H.  W.  Kent; 
seretary,   O.   M.   Lund;    assistant  manager,  A.   R.   Hunt. 


TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUCTION  CORPORATION, 
TACOMA 

President,  C.  W.  Wiley;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  J.  A.  Eves;  comptroller  and  treasurer,  H.  E. 
Coleman;  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  Edward 
Nugent;  purchasing  agent,  C.  L.  Bankson;  naval  archi- 
tect, W.  C.  Nickum;  chief  engineer,  John  Gardner;  su- 
perintendent of  hull  construction,  Fred  Mackle;  supex-- 
intendent  of  machinery,  James  Layton. 


TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY, 
BALLARD  STATION,  SEATTLE 

Shipbuilding  discontinued   except  for  life  boats. 


UNION    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Directors:  W.  W.  Johnson,  H.  G.  Peake,  W.  H.  Chris- 
tie, Walter  E.  Buck,  E.  A.  Christenson,  C.  M.  Weather- 
wax,   Victor  Etienne,  Jr. 

Executive  committee:  Walter  E.  Buck,  chairman;  W. 
W.  Johnson,  H.  G.  Peake,  C.  M.  Weatherwax,  Victor 
Etienne,  Jr. 

President,  W.  W.  Johnson ;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  H.  G.  Peake;  secretary,  W.  H.  Christie;  aud- 
itor-treasurer, C.  E.  Mynard;  assistant  auditor,  C.  H. 
Morrison;  cashier,  E.  C.  Clarey;  paymaster,  Bennett 
James;  assistant  manager,  industrials  relations  and  pro- 
duction, John  F.  Johnston;  assistant  to  general  manager, 
E.  G.  Burr;  manager  engineering  departinent,  A.  An- 
drew; chief  engineering  department,  J.  C.  Flett;  naval 
architect,  J.  J.  Coney;  chief  draftsman,  hull  department, 
S.  A.  Knapp;  master  mechanic,  W.  D.  Gardner;  chief 
electrician,  E.  G.  Thunen;  employment  manager,  C.  L. 
Foster;    manager  dredge  department,  A.  P.  Van  Deinse. 
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MARINE  ENGINEERING  TRENDS 


MARINE  engineering  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  operation  of  ships 
in  the  merchant  marine  covers 
the  generation  and  application 
of  power  on  board  ship  and  the  appli- 
cation of  shore  power  to  all  uses  affect- 
ing the  movement  of  ships  and  their 
cargoes.  The  activities  covered  by  the 
latter  part  of  this  definition  usually 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineer,  but  any  marine  engineer 
who  wishes  to  be  successful  must  con- 
sider these  activities  as  being  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  article  is  to  review  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  marine  engineer- 
ing as  it  is  covered  by  the  first  part  of 
the  above  definition  and  to  attempt  to 
analyze  that  progress  and  derive  from 
the  analysis  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  trend  of  improvements.  In  both 
the  review  and  the  analysis  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  consider  the  subject  entirely 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  operator  of 
ships. 

We  need  not  go  back  further  in  ma- 
rine engineering  history  than  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  century  to  trace  the 
beginning  of  all  of  the  present  trends 
in  the  improvement  of  marine  propul- 
sion. At  that  time  the  reciprocating 
steam  engine  had  reached  practically 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  which  it 
at  present  holds.  Passenger  steamers 
on  the  North  Atlantic  were  regularly 
making  twenty-three  knots  at  sea,  the 
steam  turbine  had  been  successfully  ap- 
plied in  direct  connection  with  propell- 
ers, and  Parsons  had  driven  his  torpedo 
boat  Turbinia  through  the  water  at  the 
then  terrific  rate  of  thirty-five  knots  per 
hour  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

Sir  William  H.  White,  late  chief  of 
naval  construction  for  the  British  navy, 
writing  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember, 1899,  reviews  the  then  state  of 
steam  navigation.  At  that  time  the 
Oceanic  of  the  White  Star  Line,  704 
feet  in  length,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse,  729  feet  in  length,  were 
the  crack  passenger  liners  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  Germans  had  at  that 
time  laid  down  two  larger  steamers  of 
heavier  horsepower  than  these  two  and 
figured  to  make  average  speeds  across 
the  Atlantic  of  twenty-three  and  twen- 
ty-three and  one-half  knots.  Sir  Wil- 
liam sums  up  the  progress  due  to  sixty 
years  of  continuous  effort  and  strenu- 
ous competition  in  the  following  words: 
"Speed  has  been  increased  from  eight 
and  one-half  to  twenty-two  and  one-half 
knots.  Voyage  time  has  been  reduced 
to  ;?8  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1840. 
Ships  have  more  than  tripled  in  length, 
doubled  in  breadth,  and  increased  ten- 
fold in  displacement.  Engine  power  has 
been  made  forty  times  as  great.     Ratio 
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of  horsepower  to  the  weight  driven  has 
been  increased  fourfold.  The  rate  of 
coal  consumption  measured  per  horse- 
power per  hour  is  about  one-third  what 
it  was  in  1840." 

These  figures  all  refer  specifically  to 
progress  on  the  North  Atlantic  ferry 
passenger  liners.  When  we  turn  to 
cargo-carrying  vessels  we  find  that  in 
1900  there  were  in  operation  a  number 
of  such  vessels  from  .500  to  600  feet  in 
length  and  with  gross  registered  ton- 
nage running  up  to  13,000  tons  and 
speeds  up  to  sixteen  knots,  so  that,  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, from  the  operator's  standpoint, 
progress  in  steam  propulsion  has  been 
and  still  is  rather  in  the  refinements  of 
design  and  in  methods  of  application 
than  in  any  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  prime  mover  itself.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  present  application  of  steam 
power  by  means  of  triple  and  quadi-uple 
expansion  steam  engines  directly  con- 
nected to  propeller  shafts  in  the  ordi- 
nary installations  on  our  freight  car- 
riers is  about  on  the  same  basis  for 
economies  of  fuel  per  indicated  horse- 
power that  the  best  marine  steam  in- 
stallations of  the  same  character  had 
achieved  in  1900,  and  that  this  result 
has  come  about  from  refinements  and 
standardization  of  design  and  manufac- 
ture of  marine  steam  engines  and  boilers. 

For  that  reason,  although  the  great 
bulk  of  the  merchant  marine  fleet  of 
the  world  is  still  driven  by  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engines,  we  will  not  devote 
any  space  to  their  consideration  in  this 
review.  They  are  so  familiar  to  every- 
one connected  with  the  mei'chant  ma- 
rine that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
us  to  consider  the  trends  of  their  de- 
velopment during  the  last  twenty  years. 
We  shall  have  in  conclusion  something 
to  say  about  them  in  connection  with 
their  boiler  plants  and  future  develop- 
ment. 

Certain  very  well  defined  principles 
had  come  to  the  front  in  marine  engi- 
neering at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  connection  with  ordinary  cargo  steam- 
ers. These  were  at  that  time  largely 
the  result  of  rule  of  thumb  methods 
and  pi-actical  experience.  Among  them 
we  may  mention  several  which  might 
well  form  a  basis  for  judgment  passed 
on  any  proposed  installation  for  marine 
propulsion.  It  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  unit  of  economy  in  a 
cargo  vessel  should  be  the  over-all  cost 
of  operation  per  cargo  ton  mile;  that 
figuring  with  this  unit  the  most  eco- 
nomical speed  for  cargo  vessels  was 
from  ten  to  twelve  knots  at  sea  loaded ; 
that  this  speed,  other  factors  of  the 
problem  being  equal,  was  most  econoui- 
ically  achieved   by  a  propeller  designed 


to  give  this  speed  at  from  seventy  to 
ninety  revolutions  of  the  propeller  per 
minute,  and  the  plant  which  gave  the 
most  uniform  turning  movement  at  the 
propeller  was  the  most  efficient.  These 
rules  or  principles,  which  were  in  1900 
largely  the  result  of  practical  experi- 
ence, have  since  been  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated by  scientific  experiments  in 
naval  and  commercial  experimental  tanks. 

Steam   Turbine   Drives 

Aside  from  the  reciprocating  steam 
engine,  the  only  marine  drive  which  had 
been  applied  to  marine  propulsion  at 
the  opening  of  this  century  was  the 
direct  connected  steam  turbine  drive, 
and  we  shall  now  attempt  to  review  its 
application  as  it  has  developed  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  to  me- 
chanical engineers  ashore  during  the 
early  years  of  this  century  that  through 
the  use  of  the  steam  turbine  and  the 
refining  and  perfection  of  boiler  room 
service  and  boiler  design,  much  greater 
economies  could  be  effected  than  were 
possible  with  the  use  of  reciprocating 
engines.  This  fact  was  so  conclusively 
proven  by  the  results  obtained  in  large 
central  stations  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power  that  very  early  in  the 
present  century  marine  engineers  and 
mechanical  engineers  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America  began  to  look  for  some 
method  of  applying  the  power  gener- 
ated in  a  light  weight,  high  speed  steam 
turbine  to  the  relatively  slow  speed  pro- 
peller of  cargo  vessels.  This  investiga- 
tion led  to  the  development  of  reduc- 
tion gearing  and  to  the  successful  so- 
lution of  many  problems  connected  with 
that  method  of  power  transmission,  so 
that  today  what  is  known  as  the  geared 
steam  turbine  drive  is  second  in  point 
of  horsepower  and  tonnage  to  the  re- 
ciprocating steam  engine  in  the  world's 
merchant  fleets. 

The  advantages  gained  by  applying 
reduction  gears  to  steam  turbines  in 
marine  propulsion  are  very  numerous. 
The  steam  turbine  reaches  its  highest 
economy  and  efficiency  at  very  high 
peripheral  speeds.  It  will  be  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  steam  turbine  which 
is  to  turn  at  100  revolutions  per  min- 
ute or  less  for  direct  connection  to  an 
efficient  economical  propeller  for  a  mer- 
chant ship  would  have  to  be  of  very 
large  diameter  in  order  to  have  a  high 
speed  of  the  turbine  blades  in  getting 
away  from  the  steam  nozzle.  In  fact, 
to  achieve  the  most  economical  speed 
for  the  turbine  blades  at  a  low  revolu- 
tion of  the  turbine  shaft  the  rotor  and 
casing  would  have  to  be  of  such  large 
diameter  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  them  in  the  ship.  Hence,  all  direct 
connected  turbines  which  are  a  comnro- 
niise  between  economical  speed  for  tur- 
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bine  and  economical  speed  for  propell- 
ers show  very  poor  over-all  propulsive 
economy,  while  Reared  turbines  show 
very  hiji'h  economy.  Hish  speed  tur- 
bines, such  as  are  used  in  the  jieared 
installations,  show  also  a  very  decided 
advantage  in  the  matters  of  space  oc- 
cupied and  weiffht  per  horsepower  when 
compared  with  reciprocating'  engines. 
Geared  turbines,  however,  are  somewhat 
limited  in  attaining  the  best  possible 
economy  on  account  of  the  physical  lim- 
itations of  the  gears  and  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  incorporating  in  the 
main  turbine  units  a  reverse  element 
for  maneuvering  purpose.  Many  arti- 
cles describing  in  detail  marine  geared 
turbine  installations  have  appeared  from 
time   to   time   in   our   columns. 

Another  form  of  speed  reduction  that 
has  recently  come  into  great  vogue  is 
the  turbo-electric  drive,  in  which  the 
steam  turbine  is  direct  connected  to  an 
electric  generator  which,  being  driven 
at  the  most  economical  speed  for  both 
generator  and  turbine,  makes  a  highly 
efficient  and  economical  power  gener- 
ating unit.  Power  from  this  unit  is  led 
through  a  control  switchboard  to  a  mo- 
tor direct  connected  to  the  tail  shaft. 
This  drive  has  been  adopted  for  the 
large  battleships  of  the  TJnited  States 
Navy  and  has  proven  its  superiority 
over  the  geared  turbine  drive  in  that  it 
has  greater  maneuvering  flexibility  and 
in  that  it  is  capable  with  multiple  units 
of  several  economical  cruising  speeds, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  cruising 
radius.  This  last  advantage  does  not 
apply  on  a  merchant  vessel  which  trav- 
els for  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  op- 
erating time  at  full  soeed.  Turbo-elec- 
tric drives  of  this  character  are  now 
being  placed  on  ten  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  freighters.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  3000  horsepower  turbo- 
electric  drive  installed  on  an  American 
passeneer  steamer  will  be  found  on 
page  22  of  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 

Perhaps  the  highest  development  of 
this  form  of  drive  has  been  in  Sweden 
in  connection  with  the  Ljnngstrom  tur- 
bine. This  turbine  is  of  the  radial  flow 
type,  having  two  rotors  revolving  in  op- 
posite direction,  the  shaft  of  each  rotor 
being  direct  connected  to  an  electric 
generator  and  these  generators  con- 
nected by  wiring  through  control  board 
to  two  motors  at  the  stern  of  the  ship 
which  are  geared  down  to  a  single  pro- 
peller shaft.  One  or  two  installations 
of  this  character  had  been  made  on 
ships  of  from  1200  to  2000  horsepower 
shortly  before  the  war  broke  out.  Therp 
are  now  on  order  in  Norwep-ian  and 
Swedish  shipyards  over  twenty-five  stan- 
dard cargo  steamers  of  .5000  deadweight 
tons  and  over  to  be  powered  with  this 
drive.  Its  great  advantage  is  the  com- 
pactness of  the  generating  unit,  the 
central  athwartship  compartment  in  a 
.5 000-ton  freighter  housing  two  Scotch 
boilers  and  a  Ljungstrom  turbine  gen- 
erator unit  mounted  on  its  condenser 
between  the  boilers.  Incidentally  this 
arrangement  has  a  very  great  advan- 
tage in  that  it  keeps  the  watch  ene-inp^r 
in  the  boiler  room  where  he  should  be 
on  all  turbine  installations.  It  is  also 
very  evident  that  this  arrangement 
would  insure  free  open  cargo  holds  of 
maximum  length  and  capacity  for  any 
given  size  of  ship.  The  Ljungstrom 
steam  turbo-electric  drive  is  described 
in  detail  in  the  leading  article  in  the 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  Julv, 
1919.  The  steam  turbine  mechanically 
and/or   electrically   geared    to    propeller 


occupies  less  space,  is  more  economical 
in  steam  consumption,  and  gives  a  much 
more  uniform  turning  moment  than  a 
reciprocating  steam  engine  of  the  same 
power.  The  steam  turbine  geared  drive 
is  decidedly,  therefore,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  marine  pro- 
pulsion apparatus  described  heretofore 
is  dependent  for  power  primarily  upon 
the  steam  boiler  and  on  the  development 
of  the  design,  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  steam  boilers  has  depended  to  a 
very  large  degree  the  increase  in  econom- 
ies eff'ected  in  marine  proDulsion  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  One  would  be 
entirely  safe  in  asserting  that  probably 
90  per  cent  of  the  merchant  shipping 
in  1900  derived  its  power  from  marine 
boilers  of  the  Scotch  firetube  type,  and 
one  would  be  reasonably  safe  in  assert- 
ing that  the  majority  of  boilers  in  the 
merchant  marine  are  still  of  that  same 
type.  With  the  introduction,  however, 
of  the  marine  turbine,  and  even  earlier 
in  torpedo  boat  practice,  there  came 
into  the  marine  game  watertube  boilers 
of  many  types,  and  much  controversy, 
bitter  and  otherwise,  has  been  waged 
between  marine  engineers  for  the  last 
twenty  years  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  these  two 
types  of  boilers.  With  the  introduction 
of  oil  fuel  and  the  improvement  of  ap- 
paratus for  the  burning  of  oil  under 
pressure  has  come  a  decided  trend  to- 
ward watertube  boilers  of  light  weight 
which  shall  be  pushed  to  the  limit,  as 
by  so  doing  economies  in  fuel  can  be 
effected  which  more  than  offset  any  in- 
creased cost  of  maintenance.  This  is 
the  present  trend,  especially  in  naval 
work,  and  it  is  being  strongly  emphasiz- 
ed by  the  fine  performance  of  many 
water  tube  boilers  in  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  fleet.  Those  interested  in  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Scotch  and  watertube  marine 
boilers  are  referred  to  an  article  on 
that  subject  on  page  78  of  the  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. 

The  development  of  apparatus  for 
superheating  of  steam  has  had  a  very 
considerable  effect  on  the  economy  of 
marine  propulsion,  and  it  is  mainly  in 
the  application  of  superheating  and  of 
forced  draft  that  the  Scotch  marine 
boilers  of  today  differ  from  those  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Thus  we  find  that 
one  of  the  most  modern  of  the  Cunard- 
ers  but  recently  launched  in  England 
and  not  yet  in  commission,  the  Scythia, 
is  equipped  with  Scotch  marine  boilers 
with  four  furnaces  to  each  boiler,  equip- 
ped for  oil  burning,  and  fitted  with  su- 
perheaters of  the  locomotive  type  to 
produce  steam  at  22.5  degrees  superheat. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  boil- 
ers might  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
The  majority  of  marine  operators  seem 
to  have  a  very  decided  preiudice  in 
favor  of  the  Scotch  firetube  boiler.  Wa- 
tertube boilers  have  proven  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  that  by  their 
use  superior  operating  economies  may 
be  effected,  and  nothing  has  ever  been 
proven  in  operation  again.st  the  relia- 
bility at  sea  of  watertube  boilers,  but 
the  prejudice  sticks  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  of  the  older  marine  engineers 
and  the  more  conservative  ship  owners, 
so  that  while  these  men  freely  admit 
the  superior  economies,  they  generally 
fall  back  on  the  Scotch  boiler,  which 
to  them  is  synonymous  with  the  term 
"Old  Reliable." 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  phase 
in    marine    engineering    development    in 


which  the  steam  boiler  and  the  use  of 
steam  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  it  is 
this  development  in  the  science  of  ma- 
rine propulsion  which  peculiarly  belongs 
to  the  twentieth  century.  We  refer  to 
the  application  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion  engine  to  marine   propulsion. 

In  this  class  of  engine  liquid  fuel 
is  burned  in  the  engine  cylinder,  and 
hence  in  a  ship  driven  by  an  internal 
combustion  engine  we  have  all  of  the 
advantages  connected  with  the  burning 
of  liquid  fuel  under  steam  boilers  and 
the  added  economies  due  to  the  greater 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  heat  cycle  of 
an  internal  combustion  engine  as  com- 
pared with  steam.  We  use  the  term 
"internal  combustion  engine"  instead  of 
Diesel  engine,  because,  while  in  the  ma- 
jority of  installations  now  in  use  on 
large  ocean-going  ships  the  Diesel  prin- 
ciple is  used,  recently  developments  and 
improvements  in  high  power,  slow  speed 
marine  engines  have  been  getting  away 
from  the  true  Diesel  characteristics. 

It  is  not  necessary  from  the  opera- 
tor's standpoint  to  go  into  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  It  is  sufficient  for  his  purposes 
to  know  that  internal  combustion  en- 
gines have  demonstrated  in  sea  service 
over  long  periods  of  time  that  they  can 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  shaft 
horsepower  at  about  one-third  the  fuel 
consumption  of  the  ordinarv  steam  boil- 
er reciprocating  engine  plant  and  at 
less  than  one-half  the  fuel  consumption 
of  the  ordinary  geared  turbine  plant. 
Their  reliability  has  also  been  proven 
beyond  any  possible  doubt,  and  the  fact 
that  conservative  British.  French,  Dan- 
ish, Dutch  and  Scandinavian  shipowners 
are  very  ranidly  building  at  the  present 
time  great  fleets  of  motor  vessels  driven 
by  engines  of  this  type  should  be  suf- 
ficient proof  to  anyone  that  these  en- 
gines have  made  good  their  claims  and 
have  come  to  stay.  At  the  present  time 
a  properly  constructed  and  installed  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  plant  for  ma- 
rine propulsion  is  more  costly  by  a  con- 
siderable margin  than  a  steam  plant  of 
the  same  power.  But  the  great  demand 
for  these  plants  in  Europe  during  the 
last  two  years  has  led  to  standardiza- 
tion in  manufacture,  so  that  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  marine  internal  com- 
bustion heavy  oil  engines  should  be 
manufactured  at  a  cost  certainly  not 
exceeding,  and  probably  much  less  than, 
the  cost  of  the  steam  engine  and  boiler 
plant.  As  that  time  approaches  un- 
doubtedly we  shall  see  the  limited  num- 
ber of  conversions  from  steam  to  in- 
ternal combustion  which  are  taking 
place  today  increased  to  a  practically 
unlimited  extent. 

The  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  for  marine  propulsion 
has  been  directed  almost  wholly  toward 
producing  slow  speed,  heavy  engines 
with  as  great  horsepower  as  is  practi- 
cable per  cylinder.  The  farthest  de- 
velopment in  this  direction  in  strictly 
marine  work  is  found  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  standard  four-cylinder  Doxford 
engine,  producing  .3000  indicated  horse- 
power, 2850  shaft  horsepower,  at  77 
revolutions  per  minute.  These  engines 
are  being  installed  in  cargo-carrying 
.ships  of  10,500  tons  deadweight  capac- 
ity and  are  guaranteed  to  produce  a 
loaded  sea  speed  of  ten  and  one-half 
knots  per  hour  on  a  fuel  consumption 
of  nine  tons  .14  gravity  oil  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  engine  is  described 
in  detail  on  page  19  of  this  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review. 

(To    be    continued) 
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THE  improvements  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors  and  tiieir  relation  to 
our  commerce,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, have  been  the  subject  of  aca- 
demic discussion  for  many  decades.  But 
as  time  goes  by  and  the  need  for  more 
adequate  and  economic  means  of  trans- 
portation becomes  more  apparent  and 
pressing,  the  more  insistent  should  be 
our  demand  that  the  great  projects  al- 
ready undertaken  should  be  carried  for- 
ward consistently,  and  without  unneces- 
sary interruption  to  their  completion. 

It  has  been  the  conviction  of  those 
who  have  given  this  subject  their  best 
thought  and  investigation  that  our  wa- 
terways, including  the  Mississippi  and 
her  tributaries,  constitute  one  of  our 
greatest  national  assets  and  to  postpone 
their  utilization  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce is  short-sighted  and  that  their 
improvement  merits  greater  considera- 
tion by  the  agricultural,  mining,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of 
our  country,  and  particularly  of  those 
states  which  lie  in  the  greater  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

True,  we  have  expended  more  than 
one  billion  dollars,  since  the  work  was 
first  begun,  in  the  improvement  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors.  More  than  one-half 
of  this  sum  has  been  spent  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbors,  for  the  most 
part  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  but  who 
will  say  the  money  was  not  wisely  and 
judiciously  spent? 

Indeed,  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bors at  our  great  seaports,  like  New 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  has  been  in- 
dispensable in  the  interest  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  Without  dredging  and 
deepening  the  harbors  in  these  ports  it 
would  be  impossible  to  land  the  modern 
deep-draught  ocean  liners  and  cargo 
ships  at  their  piers  and  docks,  and  a 
tremendous  drag  on  our  commerce  would 
be  unavoidable.  Notwithstanding  these 
expenditures  we  are  still  lacking  in  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  economic  hand- 
ling of  cargoes  from  shore  to  ship,  and 
vice  versa. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  ports  men- 
tioned is  true  in  a  large  measure  of  all 
seaports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pa- 
cific Coasts,  and  the  studies  and  investi- 
gations of  the  dock  and  terminal  facil- 
ities of  our  seaports  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  should  have  your  con- 
tinued and  enthusiastic  support.  This 
good  work  should  go  on  and  every  nec- 
essary expenditure  should  be  made,  and 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign, 
keeping  in  mind  at  all  times  the  abso- 
lute need  of  reducing  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation, whether  by  rail  or  water,  or 
both,  including  terminal  and  port,  to  the 
lowest  practicable  levels  that  there  may 
be  free  and  economic  distribution  of 
commodities  from  one  community  to  an- 
other, and  from  the  interior  to  the  sea- 
board and  from  the  seaboard  to  the  in- 
terior. In  this  way  we  can  bring  the 
producer  and  consumer  closer  together 
and    very    materially    reduce    the    high 


*  Address  of  Hon  J.  W.  Alexander, 
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tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Conerress, 
New   Willard   Hotel,  Washington,   D.  C, 
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cost  of  living.  And,  unless  we  very  ma- 
terially reduce  the  transpoi'tation  costs 
to  our  seaports  on  commodities  having 
their  origin  in  the  interior  and  far  re- 
mote from  our  seaports,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  find  a  market  for  com- 
modities in  foreign  countries.  In  other 
words,  we  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  our  commercial  rivals  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Transportation  costs 
are  now  and  will  always  be  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  any  equation  upon  the 
correct  solution  of  which  depends  the 
prosperity  of  producer  and  consumer 
alike,  and  whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  domestic  or  foreign  trade. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant past  that  we  gave  little  concern  to 
the  development  and  extension  of  our 
foreign  trade.  We  were  devoting  our 
time  and  energy  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  our  own  country,  and 
our  home  markets  and  foreign  markets 
for  our  surplus  products  were  mere  inci- 
dents in  our  national  life;  but  the  time 
has  come  when  our  vision  should  extend 
to  foreign  fields,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  make  sure  our  foothold  in  foreign 
trade  so  marvelously  begun  in  the  past 
war  period.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  our  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$13,000,000,000.  But  world  conditions 
are  abnormal,  the  world  is  sadly  out  of 
joint.  There  is  an  active  foreign  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  our  mines, 
factories  and  farms,  but  our  would-be 
customers  lack  the  ready  money  with 
which  to  purchase  our  surplus,  and  un- 
fortunately the  exchange  situation  abroad 
and  financial  situation  at  home  seem  to 
limit  our  ability  to  extend  long-time 
credits  in  sufficient  volume  to  relieve 
the  situation. 

Let  us  face  the  situation  with  cour- 
age and  resolution  and  regard  it  as  only 
temporary.  The  basis  of  our  economic, 
industrial  and  financial  situation  is  sound 
and  what  we  most  need  is  co-operation, 
team  work  under  wise  and  responsible 
leadership,  to  restore  confidence,  stabil- 
ize business  and  insure  great  and  long- 
continued  prosperity  for  oui'selves  and 
enable  us  to  do  our  full  share  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
other  nations  with  whom  we  would  cul- 
tivate closer  social,  commercial  and  po- 
litical relations  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage. 

American    Merchant    Marine 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920, 
was  16,324,024  gross  tons,  three  times 
the  tonnage  in  1914  of  Germany,  whose 
former  place  as  the  second  maritime 
power  the  United  States  now  holds.  The 
year's  increase  in  shipping  has  been 
3,416,724  gross  tons,  an  annual  increase 
larger  than  the  whole  world's  increase 
in  any  year  prior  to  1914. 

The  American  ships  built  and  docu- 
mented during  the  year  aggregated 
3,880,639  gross  tons,  an  output  com- 
parable to  the  world's  pre-war  record 
launching  of  3,332,882  gross  tons  in 
1913  and  the  British  record  of  3,808,- 
056  gross  tons  under  construction  on 
June  30,  1920. 

American  ships  registered  for  foreign 


trade  on  June  30,  1920,  aggregated 
9,929,59.5  gross  tons,  nearly  tenfold  the 
tonnage  so  registered  in  1914. 

This  registered  tonnage  during  nor- 
mal domestic  conditions  of  trade  and 
production  would  suffice  to  carry  about 
60  per  cent  in  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 
has  carried  45  per  cent  in  value  of  our 
exports  and  39  per  cent  in  value  of  our 
imports,  while  in  1914  American  ships 
carried  only  10  per  cent  in  value  of 
our  exports  and  imports. 

The  increases  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1920,  in  our  tonnage  regis- 
tered for  the  foreign  trade  has  been 
3,258,869  gross  tons,  or  virtually  50 
per  cent.  "The  world's  shipping  in  June, 
1920,  amounted  to  the  grand  total  of 
57,314,000  gross  tons,  of  which  about 
20,000,000  gross  tons  were  under  the 
British  flag,  and  16,000,000  gross  tons 
were  under  the  American  flag,  and 
3,245,194  gross  tons  were  under  the 
French  flag,  which  ranks  next  to  the 
American. 

Our  great  merchant  fleet  was  built  up 
during  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  world  war,  and  at  tremendous  cost, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  utilize  it  to  the 
utmost  in  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
and  to  continue  to  do  so  profitably  is 
one  of  the  very  serious  problems  that 
now  confront  us,  for  ships  without  full 
cargoes  at  remunerative  rates  cannot 
long  be  operated  under  the  American 
flag. 

This  leads  me  to  discuss  briefly  the 
relation  of  our  inland  waterways  to  our 
merchant  marine.  As  I  have  tried  to 
point  out,  transportation  costs  are  a 
vital  factor  in  the  movement  of  com- 
merce, and  the  farther  our  industrial 
and  commercial  centers  are  removed 
from  our  seaports  the  greater  the  han- 
dicap upon  their  contribution  to  and 
participation  in  our  foreign  trade.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  mining  and  agricul- 
tural industries.  Hence  this  will  be  an 
ever  present  problem  pressing  for  solu- 
tion by  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  trade  organizations  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  our  present  transportation  facil- 
ities by  rail  are  inadequate.  The  rail- 
roads are  taxed  beyond  their  facilities 
to  take  care  of  the  traffic  seasonably 
and  with  dispatch.  As  I  shall  show, 
freight  rates  have  increased  enormously 
and  it  is  even  claimed  that  at  the  pres- 
ent high  levels  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  cap- 
ita! investment. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  the  Cum- 
mins-Esch  Act  of  June  5,  1920,  to  au- 
thorize increases  in  freight  rates  suffi- 
cient to  assure  that  rate  of  income.  So 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  no  relief  in  the  matters  of 
lower  transportation  costs  in  that  direc- 
tion. Nor  can  we  expect  transportation 
facilities  by  rail  to  be  increased  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  made  upon  them 
until  and  unless  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, equipment  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  is  very  materially  reduced ; 
hence  we  should  approach  the  consid- 
eration   of   this    question    in   a    friendly 
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spirit  toward  the  railroads — indeed,  we 
should  invite  the  closest  co-operation 
between  rail  and  water  services.  All 
should  recognize  and  appreciate  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  railroads  in  the 
development  of  our  country.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  perform  the 
stupendous  task  in  any  other  way.  They 
are  indispensable  to  our  national  pros- 
perity, and  while  grave  abuses  in  man- 
agement have  adversely  affected  many 
of  the  roads,  under  the  power  now  vest- 
ed in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion they  will  be  largely  eliminated,  and 
we  confidently  e.xpect  greater  efficiency 
in  the  management  and  operation  of  all 
the  railroads.  The  cold  fact  remains, 
however,  that  very  great  increases  in 
freight  rates  have  been  made  since  July, 
1914.  The  effects  of  these  increases  in 
freight  rates,  in  an  economic  sense,  has 
been  to  increase  the  distances  between 
industrial  and  commercial  centers  and 
remove  the  hinterland  proportionately 
that  much  farther  from  the  seaports 
through  which  our  exports  and  imports 
flow,  and  makes  it  correspondingly  more 
difficult  for  us  to  furnish  cargoes  for 
our  ships  and  compete  with  other  na- 
tions favored  with  cheaper  transporta- 
tion costs  in  the  world  trade. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  has 
had  a  careful  survey  made  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
finds  that  it  produces  75  per  cent  of 
the  wheat,  60  per  cent  of  the  bitumin- 
ous coal,  47  per  cent  of  the  lumber, 
70  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  55  per  cent 
of  the  wool,  69  per  cent  of  the  petrol- 
eum, 94  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore,  85 
per  cent  of  the  corn,  81  per  cent  of  the 
hogs,  52  per  cent  of  the  sheep,  and  74 
per  cent  of  the  cattle. 

It  contains  twenty  -  six  cities  each 
with  a  population  in  excess  of,  100, 000 
and  having  a  total  population  of  about 
7,000,000.  It  contains  the  second  larg- 
est city  in  the  United  States  and  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  world.  It  con- 
tains the  largest  iron  and  steel  produc- 
ing centers  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  packing  industry.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  builders  of  locomo- 
tives, passenger  and  freight  cars.  Yet 
the  industrial  development  of  this  great 
valley,  so  rich  in  resources,  is  and  will 
be  seriously  handicapped  for  the  lack 
of  adequate  and  cheaper  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Without  these  facilities. 
whether  by  rail  or  water,  or  both,  our 
foreign  trade  will  be  seriously  affected 
and  whatever  causes  affect  our  foreign 
trade  will  be  felt  by  our  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The    Mississippi    Warrior    Service 

In  compliance  with  my  request,  Brig- 
adier-General W.  D.  Connor,  U.  S.  A., 
chief.  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterways, 
has  very  graciously  furnished  me  with 
information  as  regards  the  facilities  for 
waterway  transportation  offered  by  the 
Mississippi  Warrior  Service,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  being  maintained  for 
the  government  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterways 
Service. 

The  report  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment has  at  present  available  for  ser- 
vice on  the  lower  Mississippi  River — 
that  is,  from  St.  Louis  south — a  total 
of  six  towboats  and  fifty-two  barges, 
which  fleet  has  an  average  rated  capac- 
ity for  84,.300  tons. 

When  this  service  was  inaugurated  in 
1918  it  was  with  the  realization  that  the 
type  of  floating  equipment  then  avail- 
able by  charter  was  by  no  means  effi- 
cient,   and    that    a    profitable    operating 


.showing  could  only  be  made  by  the  use 
of  more  modern  barges  and  towboats; 
hence  contracts  were  entered  into  for 
the  construction  of  six  towboats  and 
forty  steel  cargo  barges  for  the  lower 
Mississippi  service. 

Of  the  cargo  barges,  thirty-eight  have 
already  been  delivered  and  placed  in 
service,  the  other  two  will  be  in  service 
within  the  next  thirty  days.  The  six 
towboats  are  of  the  twin-screw  tunnel 
type,  each  rated  at  1800  indicated  horse 
power  and  designed  for  burning  oil  with 
provision  for  conversion  into  coal  burn- 
ers should  fuel  conditions  necessitate. 
One  of  these  towboats  is  ready  for 
delivery,  and  all  the  remaining  five 
should  be  delivered  by  the  middle  of 
March,    1921. 

In  addition  to  this  floating  equipment 
the  Railroad  Administration  contracted 
for  a  steel  terminal  barge  at  East  St. 
Louis,  the  construction  of  which  is  be- 
ing carried  on  under  the  Inland  and 
Coastwise  Waterways  service,  and  when 
completed  will  permit  direct  transporta- 
tion of  freight  between  railroad  cars 
and  cargo  barges  without  interference 
from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river. 

Warrior    River 

For  the  Warrior  River,  for  service  be- 
tween Birmingham  and  Cordova  in  Cen- 
tral Alabama  and  Mobile,  there  are  at 
present  available  for  service  a  total  of 
forty  barges  and  five  towboats,  the  lat- 
ter old  and  inadequate  for  the  service, 
which  fleet  has  an  aggregate  rated  ca- 
pacity of  22,000  tons;  three  twin-screw 
tunnel-type  towboats  with  800  indicated 
horsepower  and  of  the  same  general  de- 
sign as  the  towboats  for  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  have  been  contracted  for; 
one  has  been  delivered,  and  the  other 
two  will  be  delivered  before  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Other  equipment  is  being  provided 
for  these  services  under  the  far-seeing 
and  able  army  engineers  charged  with 
this  great  task. 

In  this  report  attention  is  again  call- 
ed to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  present 
available  little  ur  no  adequate  terminal 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  merchan- 
dise in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  these  waterway  fleets  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Warrior  Rivers.  On  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  largest  available  terminals 
are  being  utilized  at  New  Orleans  and 
St.  Louis,  the  principal  points  of  trans- 
fer. If  the  floating  barge  at  St.  Louis 
proves  satisfactory,  it  is  the  purpose  to 
urge  the  construction  of  similar  barges 
at  other  necessary  points  on  the  river 
namely,  Memphis  and  Vicksburg. 

What  is  true  of  the  necessity  for 
terminal  facilities  on  the  Mississippi  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  Warrior 
River  if  the  floating  equipment  is  to  be 
used  to  the  maximum  of  its  capacity. 

This  report  states  that  thus  far  un- 
der the  Railroad  Administration  and  un- 
der the  War  Department,  operations 
have  been  conducted  at  a  considerable 
loss,  but  it  is  believed  thai;  with  the  de- 
livery of  new  and  more  efficient  float- 
ing equipment  these  operations  may  be 
made  to  pay  splendidly;  that  there  is 
certainly  ample  freight  available  for 
transport;  that  the  problem  being  faced 
in  the  conduct  of  these  lines  is  how  it 
can  be  carried  most  expeditiously  and 
economically;  but  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  this  freight  cannot  be  car- 
ried by  waterways  with  a  material  re- 
duction in  rail  freight  rates. 

With  the  facilities  available  and  un- 
der capable  management  and  with  hearty 
co-operation  of  the   communities  affect- 


ed, it  should  be  demonstrated  whether 
or  not  transportation  on  the  waterways 
will  be  economically  practicaole.  Once 
proven  that  it  is  practicable,  these  ser- 
vices should  be  extended  to  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  principal  tributaries  of 
that  river. 

Looking  at  this  question  fi'om  any 
angle  we  care  to  view  it,  the  conclusion 
is  manifest  that  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  demands 
more  adequate  and  economical  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  the  only  practic- 
able way  to  secure  these  would  seem  to 
be  to  utilize  our  great  waterways  and 
make  them  arteries  of  commerce,  not 
only  to  the  gateways  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  but  from  Duluth  by  way  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  twin  cities,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  are  keenly  alive  to  this  situation, 
as  are  the  great  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  problem  is  national  in  its  scope; 
hence  the  deliberations  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  was 
created  to  promote  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce,  hence  may  be  called 
very  aptly  the  Business  Department  of 
the  Government.  The  department  is  in 
a  position  to  visualize  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles more  or  less  serious  that  must 
be  removed  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers alike  in  our  domestic  trade  and 
commerce,  and  make  it  possible  under 
norma!  conditions  to  find  a  ready  for- 
eign market  for  our  surplus  products. 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  one  of  these 
very  serious  hindrances  or  obstacles, 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  cheap  and  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities.  This 
problem  affects  production  and  distri- 
bution and  applies  to  every  section  of 
our  country,  but  is  of  deefjest  concern 
at  this  time  and  in  view  of  the  very 
great  increases  in  rail  rates  to  those 
communities  embraced  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  situation  as  it  affects  the 
Mississippi  Valley  will  become  more  se- 
rious every  year. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  rail 
rates  can  be  lowered  in  the  near  future, 
and  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  is  increasing 
since  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners  for  operation,  yet  they  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
made  upon  them.  This  was  demon- 
strated this  fall  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  called  on  to 
allocate  all  the  open  cars  available  to 
relieve  the  threatened  coal  famine  this 
winter  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Northwest,  while  building  operations  in 
our  great  cities  and  highway  construc- 
tion and  other  internal  improvements 
had  to  be  suspended  or  delayed.  The 
shortage  of  cars  was  seriously  felt  also 
in  the  movement  of  grain  and  fuel  and 
other  staple  commodities  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  farmers  stand  to  lose  billions  of 
dollars  by  reason  of  the  slump  in  the 
prices  of  farm  products.  The  situation 
is  indeed  serious  if  not  distressing. 

There  is  great  demand  for  our  sur- 
plus cotton  and  food  stuffs.  Not  only 
in  the  lack  of  facilities  to  extend  long- 
time credits  of  concern  to  the  farmers, 
but  if  such  credits  are  provided  the 
price  the  farmer  will  receive  for  his 
products  will  be  very  seriously  affected 
by  the   high  costs  of  transportation. 

All  will  agree  that  if  we  would  build 
up  and  maintain  a  great  American  mer- 
chant marine  we  must  develop  and  fos- 
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ter  a  great  foreign  trade.  The  two  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  deeply  interested  in  both  prop- 
ositions; hence  my  concern  as  regards 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  for  there  the  situation 
seems  to  be  most  acute. 

The  larger  part  of  our  surplus  for 
export  must  come  from  this  great  re- 
gion. The  question  is  of  vital  interest 
not  alone  to  that  section  but  to  the 
whole  country.  Hence  I  am  gratified 
to  know  that  the  great  commercial,  in- 


dustrial and  financial  organizations  af- 
fected are  determined  more  than  ever 
before  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea  not 
only  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  but  by  the  Great  Lakes  as 
well. 

In  other  words,  they  are  determined 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  ocean  transpor- 
tation nearer  to  these  great  centers  of 
industry  and  commerce  and  the  only 
way  to  do  so  is  by  developing  these  po- 
tential highways  of  commerce  and  se- 
cure for  themselves  more  adequate  and 

THE  TUG 


cheaper  transportation  facilities. 

This  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
our  rail  lines.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  given  the  question  very  care- 
ful consideration  that  it  will  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  of  both,  hence  should 
have  their  hearty  co-operation. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  National  Water- 
ways Congress  may  result  in  further 
substantial  progress  being  made  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose 
for  which  it  was  organized. 


By  BERTON    BRALEY 


The  liner — she's  a  lady;    that's  the  reason  why,  no  doubt. 
She  always  needs  assistance  gettin'  in  an'  gettin'  out. 
She  can't  come  up  the  river  an'  she  dassn't  dock  alone 
So  she  whistles  for  the  tugboat  in  a  most  implorin'  tone. 
An'  the  tugboat  takes  the  hawser  an'  goes  puffin'  up  the  stream 
With   his  stack  a-smokin'   lively   an'   his   engine   spittin'   steam, 
Then  he  swings  her  an'  pulls  her — like  a  cowboy  drivin'  stock, 
An'  he  hasn't  got  no  manners — but  he  gits  her  in  the   dock! 

He's  short  an'  stout  an'  chunky 

Like  a  fat  old  goat. 
An'  he  ain't  no  liner's  flunky, 

He's  a   free-lance   boat; 
Yet  it's   easy,   when   you   view   him. 

An'   you   hear  him   pant. 
To  see  there  ain't  much  to  him 

But   his  power   plant. 


Fer  he's  out  a-ridin'     combers  maybe  fifty  mile  at  sea 
An'  he  doesn't  stop  fer  danger  when  he's  lookin'  fer  a  fee; 
He's  the  little  giant  helper,  he's  the  live  wire  of  the  port, 
He's  a  nervy,  nifty  snorter  an'  a  winner  an'  a  sport, 
He's  the   snubby-nosed   exploiter  of  the  chances  of  the  game 
An'  he's  never  much  on  beauty  but  he  gets  there  just  the  same! 

If  there's  any  job   to  rustle. 

Any   chance   to   take. 
You'll  see  the  tugboat  hustle 

Like   his  gauge  would   break; 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  steam  on 

Make  his  engine   throb. 
He's   the   busy   little   demon 

An'  he's  on  the  job! 


When  there's  any  job  to   tackle  he  will   take   it  anyhow. 
Whether  towin'   racin'   liners   or   a   garbage   scow. 
You  will  see  him  ploddin'  heavy  with  a  raft  of  rollin'  logs. 
Or  a-pantin'  down  the  harbor  with  a  barge  of  squealin'  hogs. 
With  a  string  of  empty  lighters  or  a  ship  from  'round  the  horn. 
With  a  fleet  of  pleasure  barges  or  a  freighter  full  of  corn; 


A    motor    tug    on    San    Francisco    Bay 

He  yanks  'em  through  the  river  an'  his  husKy  wnisiie  mows 
As  he  tells  the  other  steamers  to  be  lookin'  where  they  goes. 

His  captain  is  a  feller 

That    is    all    there,    too. 
An'   there   ain't   a   streak   of   yeller 

In  the  tugboat's  crew; 
What  they  promise  they  stand  pat  on 

An'  if  paid  the  rate. 
They  would  tow  the  hull  Manhattan 

To  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  tug — he  bucks  the  river  when  it's  full  of  grindin  ice. 
An'  when   there's  trade  to  handle,  why,  you   needn't  call  him 
twice, 


The  Portland  municipal  tug  in  a  storm  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
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Thc    Union    Steamship    Cunipaiiy    passenger    steamer    Tallin 


ONR  of  the  most  recent  chapters  in 
the  transition  from  coal  to  oil  as 
a  fuel  for  the  boilers  of  steam- 
ships was  that  seen  recently  in 
the  large  alteration  and  repair  contract 
awarded  by  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand  to  the  Union  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion at  San  Francisco. 

When  the  steamship  Makura  departed 
from  San  Francisco  late  in  November 
for  Vancouver  to  resume  her  place  in 
the  service  of  the  Canadian-Australa- 
sian Line,  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  had  completed  two  of  the 
largest  reconditioning  jobs  ever  done  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Makura  and  Ta- 
hiti, both  owned  by  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company  of  New  Zealand,  were 
completely  overhauled  and  fitted  with 
oil-burning  apparatus,  replacing  their 
old  coal-burning  equipment,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $1,250,000  for  the 
two. 

Used  as  a  Transport 
The  Tahiti  was  sent  to  the  Union 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  to  be  overhauled  after  use 
as  a  British  transport  during  the  war. 
In  addition  to  completely  overhauling 
her,  painting  her  from  keel  to  truck 
anil  refitting  her  cabins,  the  Union 
plant  also  installed  oil-burning  equip- 
ment, this  job  being  probably  the  larg- 


est of  its  character  undertaken  in  a  Pa- 
cic   Coast  shipyard  up  to   that  time. 

The  Tahiti  was  built  by  A.  Stevens  & 
Sons,  Glasgow,  for  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand  in  1904.  She 
is  of  758.5  tons  gross,  3841  net;  460 
feet  long,  55  broad  and  24  deep;  is 
twin-screw,  each  propeller  being  driven 
by  a  reciprocating  engine  30  by  50  by 
80,  54-inch  stroke;  and  has  six  Scotch 
boilers,  three  of  which  are  single-end 
and  three  double-end.  Her  coal  bunk- 
ers were  torn  out  and  oil-tanks  were 
installed  to  carry  16,500  barrels  of  oil; 
and  the  Bethlehem  oil-burning  system 
with  mechanical  burners  of  the  Dahl  de- 
sign was  installed.  The  work  of  re- 
fitting the  Tahiti  to  serve  as  a  passen- 
ger liner  again  also  was  extensive,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  first-cabin  and  sec- 
ond-cabin quarters  had  to  be  refitted. 
Besides  this  work,  a  new  deckhouse  wa.'; 
erected  aft.  The  total  cost  of  the  en- 
tire job  was  about  $750,000. 

Cost   More  Than   $500,000 

After  the  Tahiti  was  completed  in 
June,  1920,  the  Makura  was  sent  to  the 
Union  plant,  from  which  she  recently 
steamed  to  Vancouver.  This  vessel  was 
built  by  A.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Glasgow, 
for  the  Union  Line  in  1908.  She  is  a 
vessel  of  8075  tons  gross,  4921  net; 
450   feet  long,   57   broad   and   32   deep; 


and  has  twin-screw  propellers,  each  of 
which  is  driven  by  a  four-cylinder  triple- 
expansion  engine  28  V2  by  46  by  55  by 
55  by  48,  developing  4500  indicated 
horsepower.  She  has  six  Scotch  boilers, 
working  pressure,  190  pounds,  four  of 
which  are  single-end,  16-6  by  11-6,  and 
two  double-end,  16-6  by  21,  equipped 
with  Howden  forced  draft.  The  Beth- 
lehem system,  Dahl  burners,  was  install- 
ed in  thirty-two  furnaces;  oil-tanks  were 
put  in  the  hold;  the  main  engines  were 
completely  ovei'hauled,  as  was  the  elec- 
tric lighting  system ;  and  all  quai'ters 
were  reconditioned.  Her  fuel  tanks  are 
capable  of  carrying  15,000  barrels.  The 
cost  of  work  was  more   than  $500,000. 

These  two  jobs,  apart  from  their  in- 
trinsic importance,  are  significant  as 
marking  a  turning  from  coal  to  oil  by 
a  large  British  colonial  company,  which 
in  common  with  other  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  steamship  lines,  had  held 
to  coal  for  a  long  time  because  of  the 
abundance  and  relative  cheapness  of 
coal  in  the  Australian  fields.  The  Ni- 
agara, the  largest  vessel  of  the  Canad- 
ian-Austi-alasian  Line,  has  been  fitted 
for  fuel-oil,  however.  She  is  a  triple- 
screw  vessel  of  13,415  tons  gross,  7582 
net,  built  by  J.  Brown  &"  Company, 
Clydebank,  in  1913,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The   Union  Steamship    Company   passenger   steamer    Makur, 


IMPORTANT  LAUNCHING  AT  TODD  YARD 


THE  longest  vessel  launched  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  during:  the 
month  of  December  and  the  most 
interesting,  from  a  marine  engin- 
eering standpoint,  that  has  slid  down 
the  ways  into  the  Pacific  this  year  is 
the  first  scout  cruiser  built  for  the 
United  States  Navy  at  the  Todd  Dry 
Dock  and  Construction  Corporation's 
yard,   Tacoma. 

This  vessel,  the  Omaha,  is  550  feet 
6  inches  over  all,  55  feet  4  inches  ex- 
treme beam,  with  draft  loaded  of  1.3 
feet  6  inches  and  displacement  at  that 
draft  of  7100  tons.  She  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  high  speed 
and  tremendous  power  for  which  she  is 
to  be  fitted.  There  will  be  four  pro- 
peller shafts,  and  partly  for  this  reason 
the  usual  practice  was  discarded  and 
the  vessel  launched  bow  first,  as  it  was 
figured  that  it  would  be  much  easier 
and  more  economical  to  install  tht  four 
large  tailshafts  with  the  stern  at  the 
inboard  end  of  the  ways. 

The  power  plant  will  consist  of  West- 
inghouse-Parsons  steam  turbines  and 
twelve  Yarrow  watertube  boilers,  pro- 
viding steam  at  a  pressure  of  265 
pounds.  The  four  turbines  will  develop 
a  maximum  of  98,000  indicated  horse 
power,  giving  24,500  horse  power  on 
each  propeller  shaft  at  389  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  is  expected  to  drive 
the  vessel  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
knots  per  hour.  Diameter  of  the  tail- 
shaft  is  fifteen  inches. 


View  in  the  erectinf^  shop  ot  the  William  Cramp 
&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company.  Phila- 
delphia, showing  one  of  the  Parsons  manganese 
bronze  propellers  for  the  scout  cruiser  Omaha 
building  at  the  yard  of  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  & 
Construction    Corporation.    Tacoma. 


The  propellers  for  this  scout  cruiser 
and  her  two  sister  ships  which  are 
being  built  at  the  same  yard  were  cast 
in  the  foundry  of  the  William  Cramp 
and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company,  Philadelphia.  We  show  here- 
with a  picture  of  one  of  these  pro- 
pellers on  the  balancing  trestles  at 
Cramps  shop.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  propeller  hub  and  blades  are  cast 
in  one  piece.  The  material  is  Parsons 
manganese  bronze.  The  finished  wheel 
weighs  about  13,200  pounds,  is  11  feet 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  11  feet  10 
inches  pitch.  There  will  be  two  right- 
hand  and  two  left-hand  wheels  for  each 
vessel. 

This  scout  cruiser  is  the  highest  pow- 
ered vessel  ever  launched  for  the 
United  States  Navy  and  the  highest 
powered  vessel  of  any  character,  if 
our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  ever 
launched  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Todd  Dry  Dock  and  Construction  Corpo- 
ration and  the  city  of  Tacoma  in  the 
State  of  Washington  are  both  to  be 
congratulated  on  achieving  this  record. 
The  Omaha  when  launched  was  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  complete,  and  from 
present  indications  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  and  Construc- 
tion Corporation  will  in  a  very  short 
time  be  running  the  trials  of  the  larg- 
est marine  power  plant  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


Model    of    the   yard   of    the    Todd    Dry    Dock    &    Construction    Corporation  at   Tacoma.   Washington.      The  outlines  of  the  two  scout   cruisers 

can   be   plainly   seen   on   the   ways    at    upper   left-hand    corner 
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"ET  TU,    BRUTE?" 

IN  an  editorial  in  our  December  is- 
sue we  called  atention  to  the  in- 
jurious effect  upon  our  merchant 
marine  of  the  "investigation  activi- 
ties" of  our  Congress.  In  that  edi- 
torial we  stated  that  in  our  opinion  our 
rivals  across  the  water  were  laughing  at 
our  expense  and  that  these  investiga- 
tions were  playing  into  their  hands. 
Confirming  the  opinion  then  expressed 
we  quote  in  full  a  paragraph  from  the 
editorial  page  of  Lloyds'  List  Weekly 
Summary  for  November  19: 

American   Shipbuilding   Abuses 

"That  many  of  the  vessels  turned  out 
in  the  United  States  during  the  phe- 
nomenal boom  which  is  now  ending 
were  scamped  to  the  last  degree  is  well 
enough  known  to  British  shipping  men. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  much  of 
the  work  would  be  amateurish,  since  it 
was  admittedly  produced  by  men  for 
the  most  part  untrained  in  the  art  of 
shipbuilding;  but  that  a  premium  was 
put  on  bad  work,  that  abuses  were 
openly  winked  at,  and  that  ships  were 
built  to  be  condemned  in  order  that  the 
grafters  might  profit,  is  more  than  even 
the  severest  British  critic  has  dared  to 
allege.  Yet  the  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  declares 
that  all  this  has  been  frankly  stated  in 
the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Shipping  Board 
operations  now  sitting.  Our  contem- 
porary's revelations  are  bound  to  ex- 
cite particular  interest  in  shipping  cir- 
cles here,  for  they  are,  without  exag- 
geration, astounding,  and  will  go  far  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  in  this  coun- 
try that  government  control  is  apt  to 
open  the  road  to  the  gravest  abuses. 
The  correspondent  records  the  state- 
ments of  a  former  hull  inspector  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  who  alleged  that  rot- 
ten rivets  were  used ;  that  the  work  on 
some  vessels  was  so  defective  that  he 
could  push  the  rivets  from  their  plates 
with  his  fingers;  that  he  reported  these 
facts  and  sent  a  box  of  defective  rivets 
to  President  Wilson  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  service.  Men,  he  added,  were 
employed  on  riveting  after  three  weeks' 


instruction!  The  vessels  turned  out 
were  known  to  be  unsafe  by  the  men 
who  built  them.  Another  witness,  a 
ship  master,  told  how  he  lost  his  com- 
mand because  he  refused  to  join  in 
a  plan  to  defraud  the  Shipping  Board; 
how  his  chief  engineer  had  never  been 
to  sea  before  and  his  second  officer 
had  no  ocean-going  license;  how  the 
propeller  blades  dropped  off  until  he 
arrived  at  Rio  with  only  one  blade  left, 
and  how  the  vessel  was  put  into  dry 
dock  for  49  days,  her  bunker  coals  .sold, 
her  propeller  shaft  and  machinery  con- 
demned to  the  scrap  heap  'in  order  that 
the  grafters  might  secure  commissions 
for  new  supplies.'  After  all,  even  our 
expensive  bureaucratic  departments 
manage   things   better  than   this." 

Considering  the  source  from  which 
this  matter  is  taken,  it  almost  looks  as 
though  Lloyd's  had  reached  its  dotage. 
The  great  majority  of  the  alleged 
frauds  which  have  been  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Walsh  committee  took 
place  during  the  war  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram and  during  the  time  immediately 
succeeding  the  armistice,  and  it  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  disputed — nay,  one  often 
boasted  of  by  Lloyd's — that  almost  all 
of  the  ships  built  in  America  during 
that  time  for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  were  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  Lloyds'  Register  of  Shipping 
and  all  ships  so  built,  practically  with- 
out exception,  received  A-1  classifica- 
tion in  Lloyds'  Register. 

Is  Lloyd's  giving  A-1  classification  to 
ships  whose  rivets  are  of  such  poor  ma- 
terial and  so  inadequately  driven  that 
they  can  be  pushed  out  of  the  hull  be- 
fore the  little  finger  of  a  Shipping 
Board  inspector?  Are  Lloyd's  engineer- 
ing inspectors  giving  A-1  classification 
to  tailshafts  and  propellers  which  are 
so  poorly  joined  together  that  the 
blades  are  being  miscellaneously  dis- 
tributed over  the  beds  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean? 
Was  any  shipyard  in  the  United  States 
during  the  three  years  of  the  war  em- 
ergency shipbuilding  boom  closed  to 
Lloyd's  inspectors?  Has  any  inspector 
of  Lloyd's  resident  in  America  raised 
his  voice  hitherto  in  denouncing  these 
"gravest  abuses,"  this  building  of  ships 
that  "grafters  might  profit,"  this  put- 
ting of  a  "premium  "  on  "bad  work?" 
Or  are  we  to  consider  that  this  Walsh 
investigation,  which  is  so  obviously 
nlaying  into  the  hands  of  British  ship'- 
builders,  is  part  of  the  British  propa- 
ganda to  discredit  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and   its  operation? 

Certainly  we  would  expect  to  see  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  of  this  sort  in  the 
British  newspapers,  but  "without  ex- 
aggeration" it  *is  "astounding"  that  a 
dignified,  conservative  institution  (such 
as  Lloyd's  has  always  held  itself  to  be) 
should  stoop  to  such  nuickrakinq-  tac- 
tics. Let  us  hope  that  the  editorial 
censor  was  not  on  the  job,  and  that  we 
shall  find  an  explanation  or  at  least  a 
palliative  forthcoming  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Other  technical  and  trade  journals  of 
Great  Britain  have  treated  the  matter 
of  the  Walsh  investigation  committee 
much  more  wisely  than  has  Lloyd's  List 
Ucekly  Summary.  Most  of  them  very 
frankly  and  heartily  laugh  the  matter 
oiit  of  court,  a  very  good  instance  of 
which  treatment  is  quoted  below  from 
l-airplav  of  November  2,'').  It  will  be 
noted  that  Fairnlay  is  here  quoting  the 
same   New    York   correspondent   of    the 


London  Daily  Telegraph  referred  to   in 
Lloyd's  treatment  of  the  subject: 

According  to  the  New  York  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  a  Cap- 
tain Chambliss,  of  the  Lake  Elkwood, 
in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  Shipping 
Board  Operations,  in  proof  of  the  ama- 
teurish way  in  which  many  government 
vessels  have  been  constructed,  stated 
that,  in  the  case  of  his  boat  "on  one 
voyage  from  Barbados  to  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, the  propeller  blades  began  to  drop 
on  an  average  of  one  per  day,  and 
finally  Rio  was  made  with  one  blade 
left."  Rio,  I  may  mention,  is  3080 
miles  from  Barbados,  which  would  mean, 
in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Elkwood,  about 
fourteen  days'  steaming.  Deeming  the 
matter  worthy  of  further  inquiry,  I  con- 
sulted an  old-school  merchant  seaman, 
whom  I  happened  to  find  looking  for 
something  at  a  few  minutes  before 
twelve,  with  the  following  result.  In- 
cidentally, I  may  remark,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  we  are  still  unbeatable 
on  the  waters,  even  with  rum  and  yarns 
at  .30  degrees  under  proof: 

Though    it's   hard    to    beat   a    record    so 

good 
As   that   of   the   gallant   Lake   Elkwood, 
Yet  a  tale  told  me,  which  I'll  now  relate, 
Of    a    little    tramp    steamer,     Calamitv 

Kate,  ^ 

By    a    blue-nosed,    barnacled,    seafaring 

wight,  ^ 

Leaves  the  Lake  Elkwood   clean  out  of 
sight. 

The  Calamity  Kate  had  a  turn  of  speed, 
A    steady    nine    knots    could    she    do    at 

need. 
And,   so   sweet  to   handle,   alive   seemed 

she, 
But  she  had  a  peculiaritee. 
She  always  dropped  at  noon  each  day 
A  propeller  blade  when  under  way; 
And,  being  British,  she  took  no  stock 
Of   any   time   but   the   Greenwich   clock. 

At    the    date    of   my   tale    she    was   due 

to   start 
At  twelve,  midday,  for  a  Western  mart. 
And  due  to  arrive,  so  the  owners  reck- 
oned. 
In  fourteen  days  to  the  very  second. 
Now    the    owners — McAbrahams,    Stein 

and    Marks — 
As   their   names   imply,   were    Scotch   to 

their  sarks. 
So    a    fortnight's    steaming    could    only 

mean 
That  Calamity  Kate  should  have  blades 

fourteen; 
What   they    overlooked    were    the    hours 

you  lose 
When  lolling  along  on  a  Western  cruise. 
And,  owing  to  this  miscalculation 
Regarding  her  daily  propeller  ration, 
Kate    two  hours  from  home,  found   her 

shaft  as  bare 

As  the  postern  end  of  a  bob-tailed  mare; 

And  yet  blew  in,  all  trim  and  taut, 

10  the  very  minute  when  due   in   port. 

C AMERICAN    CLASSIFICATION 
OMING  down   to  the  serious   con- 
sideration   of   the    American    war 
emergency    shipbuilding    program 
and    Its    results    in    sea    perform- 
ance  of   vessels  built,   it  is  most  illtim- 
sh?nl"l       ,e^^?'nine  the   records   of   the 

The  tv^,  '■^l^*?"  i°  *'>^''-  -classification. 
Ihe     true    test    of    any    vessel     is     her 

S'  „^^t•'"°°'■^°^^  ^  considerabe 
peiiod  of  time,  and  fortunately  for  our 
purpose    the    Shipping    Board  ^las    kep? 
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a  chronological  "trouble  sheet"  listiii"- 
all  accidents  and  breakdowns  and  in- 
stances where  repairs  have  had  to  be 
made  on  account  of  inferior  materials 
and  workmanship. 

An  examination  of  the  official  sheets 
covering  the  pei-iod  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1919,  shows  that  there  were 
158  instances  of  such  trouble  and  that 
these  158  vessels  were  divided  in  their 
classification  as  follows:  British  Lloyds' 
83,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  54, 
dual  class  (ships  classed  by  both  Brit- 
ish Lloyds'  and  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping)  20,  Bureau  Veritas  1.  The 
Shipping  Board  in  an  official  statement 
recites  that  of  all  steel  ships  operated 
during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1919,  to  June  30,  1919,  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  had  classified  217, 
British  Lloyds  had  classed  297,  and  309 
vessels  had  been  classed  by  both  the 
American   Bureau  and   Lloyds'. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  will 
show  that  28  per  cent  of  the  ships 
classed  exclusively  by  British  Lloyds' 
show  up  on  the  "trouble  sheet,"  while 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  ships  classed 
exclusively  by  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  "had  to  be  laid  up  for  repairs; 
so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ma- 
jority of  these  "lame  ducks,"  so  to 
speak,  which  are  calling  down  the  wrath 
of  the  Walsh  investigating  committee, 
had  been  supervised  and  classed  by 
British  Lloyds'  and  given  the  100  A-1 
rating  in  the  Register. 

These  are  official  figures  and  speak 
for  themselves.  They  prove  quite  con- 
clusively, it  seems  to  us,  that  America 
has  a  classification  society  which  is 
measuring  up  to  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  it  by  the  great  shipbuild- 
ing program  and  that  we  have  no  need 
to  rely  upon  any  foreign  source  for 
proper  classification  of  American  built 
ships. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  many 
declarations — and  not  a  little  evidence 
— that  the  foreign  classification  soci- 
eties had  a  stranglehold  on  the  Ameri- 
can marine  insurance  business,  and  if 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  business  is  now  causing  some  of 
them  to  sputter,  we  can  well  afl'ord  to 
have  a  laugh  at  their  e.xpense. 


SOME  TRAFFIC  FIGURES 

SOME  very  interesting  and  encour- 
aging  figures   on    the    amount   of 
traffic   from   various  ports  on   the 
Pacific    Coast   have    come    to    our 
office  this  month,  and  we  herewith  pre- 
sent   a    compilation    for    the    benefit    of 
our  readers. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the 
Panama  Canal  made  an  excess  of  rev- 
enue over  cost  of  operation  of  $2,387,- 
599,  says  the  report  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Chester  Harding,  governor  of  the 
canal.  Receipts  were  $8,935,871  and 
expenses  $6,548,272.  An  excess  of  $5,- 
000,000  or  more  is  expected  after  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Pacific  Coast  opera- 
tors is  the  statement  that  more  than  14 
per  cent  of  the  cargo  passing  through 
the  canal  since  its  opening  was  en  route 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Far  East. 
During  the  year  2745  vessels  passed 
through  the  waterway.  In  September, 
1920,  twelve  vessels  laden  with  50,450 
tons  of  cargo  passed  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  in  the  intercoastal  trade, 
and  eleven  vessels  laden  with  59,781 
tons  passed  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 


lantic. In  the  same  period  fifteen  ves- 
sels with  90,821  of  cargo  destined  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Far  East  used  the 
canal. 

Northwestern   Lumber   Shipments 

Waterborne  shipments  of  lumber  from 
Washington  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1920  increased  144,934,594  feet,  or  25 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  ship- 
ments for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1919;  Oregon  increased  132,683,065 
feet,  or  40  per  cent;  British  Columbia, 
16,070,169,  or  22  per  cent.  The  ag- 
gregate for  1920  was  1,256,716,312 
feet,  as  compared  with  963,028,484  for 
the  first  nine  months  of   1919. 

In  the  period  January  1  -  December  1, 
216,542  tons  of  shipping  from  foreign 
ports  entered  Portland;  the  figure  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1919  was  only 
12,164  tons.  Vessels  engaged  in  do- 
mestic commerce  aggregated  1,024,633 
tons  as  against  678,034  in  1919. 

Seattle's    Business 

During  November  359  deep-sea  ves- 
sels of  347,412  net  tons  arrived  at  Se- 
attle, as  compared  with  309  vessels  of 
284,137  net  tons  for  November,  1919. 
Local  vessels  arriving  during  November, 
1920,  were  1683  of  434,884  net  tons, 
as  against  1948  of  509,071  tons  in  No- 
vember, 1919.  In  the  same  month  ar- 
rivals at  San  Francisco  were  393,  clas- 
sified as  follows:  steam  from  foreign, 
152,414;  from  American  other  than 
coast,  172,454;  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  270,314,  a  total  of  595,182  tons 
steam.  Sail  tonnage  was  8239  from 
foreign;  2677  from  American  other 
than  coast;  34,376  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  a  total  of  45,292  tons,  as  against 
68,528  for  November,  1919. 


COMMISSIONER   OF   NAVIGATION 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  covering 
the  same  period  from  several  of  the  de- 
partments under  his  jurisdiction,  show 
some  facts  and  figures  which  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  American  maritime 
world.  We  herewith  summarize  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner,  which  shows 
a  total  American  registered  tonnage  on 
June  30,  1920,  of  16,324,024  gross  tons, 
an  increase  of  3,416,724  gross  tons  over 
the  total  shown  in  last  year's  report. 
This  increase  alone  is  larger  than  the 
increase  of  the  whole  world's  tonnage 
during  any  year  prior  to  1914. 

American  ships  built  and  documented 
during  the  year  aggregated  3,880,639 
gross  tons,  an  output  comparable  only 
to  the  world's  pre-war  record  launching 
of  3,332,882  gross  tons  in  1913  and  the 
British  record  of  3,808,056  gross  tons 
under  construction  on  June  30,  1920. 
At  the  end  of  December,  1919,  Ameri- 
can shipyards  had  built  ships  (including 
a  small  tonnage  for  foreign  owners)  at 
the  rate  of  4,258,141  gross  tons  per 
annum  and  at  the  end  of  March,  1920, 
our  yards  had  built  steel  ships  alone  at 
the  rate  of  3,679,285  gross  tons  per 
annum.  The  peak  of  annual  wooden- 
shin  production,  1,021,020  gross  tons, 
had  been  reached  at  the  end  of  June, 
1919.  It  declined  to  297,864  gross  ton.'; 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

American  ships  registered  for  foreign 
trade  on  June  30,  1920,  aggregated 
9,928,595  gross  tons,  nearly  tenfold  the 
tonnage  so  registered  in  1914.  This 
registered  tonnage  during  normal  do- 
mestic  conditions  of   trade,   control   and 


production  would  suffice  to  carry  about 
60  per  cent  in  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  past  year  has  carried  45  per 
cent  in  value  of  our  exports  and  39  per 
cent  in  value  of  our  imports,  while  in 
1914  American  ships  carried  only  10 
per  cent  in  value  of  our  exports  and 
impoi-ts. 

Increase    in    Foreign    Trade    Vessels 

The  increase  during  the  year  in  our 
tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  has 
been  3,258,869  gross  tons,  "or  virtually 
50  per  cent,  and  is  by  itself  more  than 
the  tonnage  under  any  flag  but  the 
British  (which  amounts  to  20,582,652 
gross  tons),  slightly  exceeding  the  to- 
tal of  3,245,194  gross  tons  under  the 
French  flag,  which  ranks  next  to  the 
American.  The  clearances  of  American 
ships  in  foreign  trade  have  aggregated 
almost  29,000,000  net  tons,  or  close  to 
52  per  cent  of  the  total  clearances  and 
double  the  percentage  of  1914.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  third  of  a  century 
one-half  of  the  officers  and  crews  of 
American  ships  in  foreign  trade  have 
been  American  citizens,  born  or  nat- 
uralized. 

These  matters  are  not  recorded  in  a 
boastful  spirit,  and  we  shall  greatly  de- 
lude ourselves  and  invite  the  fall  that 
pride  and  vainglory  usually  precede  if 
we  do  not  consider  the  causes  which 
have  worked  such  results.  All  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  ruthless  German 
submarine  warfare  which  on  the  one 
hand  wrought  vast  losses  to  the  mer- 
chant shipping  of  allied  and  neutral  na- 
tions alike,  and  on  the  other  hand  im- 
pelled the  American  people  pledging 
themselves  to  Liberty  bonds  and  heavy 
taxes  to  vote  through  Congress  vast  ap- 
propriations to  build  ships  to  make  good 
those  losses  and  to  win  the  war.  The 
amount  expended,  $3,000,000,000,  is 
more  than  all  the  ships  in  the  world, 
49,000,000  gross  tons,  were  worth  in 
1914,  and  in  interest  and  sinking  fund 
contributions  stands  today  for  annual 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  $225,000,000, 
to  which  annual  depreciation  of  the 
ships  will  add  $150,000,000. 

The  report  covers  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  shipping  and  shipbuilding  and 
furnishes  the  usual  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bureau  of  navigation. 

As  explained  in  detail  in  the  annual 
report  for  1919,  there  is  very  urgent 
need  for  the  construction  of  additional 
vessels  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  to 
replace  those  worn  out  in  service,  those 
lost  through  various  casualties,  and  to 
meet  the  considerable  growth  of  the 
service,  says  the  annual  report  of  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Alexander.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  available  for 
this  sei'vice  is  now  actually  less  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  although  the  num- 
ber of  aids  to  navigation  maintained  has 
increased  39  per  cent  in  this  period. 
The  act  of  June  5,  1920,  authorized  a 
building  program  for  vessels  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000,  but  no  funds 
were  appropriated. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  necessity  of 
an  adequate  survey  of  Alaska  is  stress- 
ed in  view  of  the  yearly  toll  in  ship- 
wrecks off'  its  coast.  For  years  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Alaska  have  tempted 
vessels  to  venture  into  uncharted  re- 
gions. To  prevent  this  waste  of  life 
and  property  modern  vessels  for  chart- 
ing Alaskan  waters  are  imperatively 
needed. 
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THE    LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE 

0\K  of  tin-  li'iisl  apprt'ciati'd  (Ic- 
imrtnu'iits  of  the  Kovernmeiil  is 
thai  uiuliT  till'  Couimissionei-  of 
Lijrhthousi's.  This  coniiiiissioii  be- 
iiiK  oni'  of  thi'  many  branches  j;''ouPV<' 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  is, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  an  un- 
pardonable pun,  hiding  its  light  under 
a  bushel. 

A  few  figures  from  its  annual  report 
will  serve  to  emphasize  the  magnitude 
of  this  organization,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  lighthouse  service  in  the  world, 
"being  charged  with  the  lighting  and 
marking  of  all  coasts,  lakes  and  naviga- 
ble rivers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Panama.  Its  responsibility 
covers  4!t,000  statute  miles  of  coastline 
and  river  channels,  extending  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Caribbean 
Islands,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Sa- 
moa." There  are  maintained  in  all  some 
16,824  aids  to  navigation,  including 
lighthouses,  lightships,  buoys,  and  bea- 
cons. This  number  is  an  increase  of 
256  since  last  years  report  and  requires 
6002  persons  lor  its  operation.  During 
the  year  there  were  reported  from  this 
force  129  instances  of  the  saving  of  life 
and  property,  many  of  these  instances 
at  great  risk  to  the  lightkeepers  and 
other  employes  of  the  service. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  is  also  urg- 
ing a  revision  of  pay  schedules  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
classes  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  adjustment  of 
pay  since  a  time  well  before  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  war.  Probably  no  class  of 
men  in  the  world  is  more  deserving  of 
material  recognition  than  are  the  light- 
house keepers,  and  no  class  is  less  ur- 
gent in  pressing  its  own  claims  on  the 
government. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  new  Republican 
administration,  if  it  must  appoint  in- 
vestigation committees,  will  have  a  real 
inve.stigation  committee  to  look  into  the 
conditions  and  the  pay  of  many  of  these 
faithful  employes  of  the  government 
who  are  doing  the  real  work  in  the  out 
of  the  way  places  and  are  being  paid 
wages  which  are  close  to  the  starva- 
tion  point. 


STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

THKKK  has  recently  been  issued 
from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  Washington  the  annual 
report  of  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service  covering  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  .30,  1920.  During  this  time 
8051  vessels  with  a  total  gross  tonnage 
of  1,562, .399  were  inspected  and  certi- 
ficated. Licenses  were  issued  to  33,614 
officers  of  all  grades.  Certificates  of 
service  were  issued  to  18,478  able  sea- 
men, and  certificates  of  efficiency  were 
issued  to  8323  lifeboat  men. 

During  that  time  the  total  number  of 
accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  was 
192.  The  total  number  of  lives  lost 
was  470,  of  which  42  were  passengers; 
145  of  the  lives  lost  were  from  suicide, 
leaving  325  lives  fairly  chargeable  to 
accidents.  This  is  a  decrease  of  73  as 
compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
On  the  vessels  required  by  law  to  make 
report  passengers  to  the  number  of 
.368,870,327  were  carried.  In  compar- 
ing these  figures  we  get  the  very  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  percentage  of 
only  one  passenger  lost  out  of  8,782,- 
626.  Nine  hundred  and  eleven  lives 
were  saved  during  the  year  by  means 
of  lifesaving  appliances. 


The  report  goes  on  to  show  under 
various  headings  recommendations  of 
the  service  which  in  its  judgment  are 
calculated  to  further  the  maintenance 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  a 
place  of  supremacy  upon  the  high  seas. 

Under  the  head  of  "Classification  of 
Vessels"  recommendation  is  made  for 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  naval  archi- 
tects in  the  office  of  the  supervising 
inspector-general,  which  board  would 
pass  upon  blueprints  and  specifications 
of  all  hulls  of  .American  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  also  for  the  appointment  of 
a  corps  of  experts  in  boiler  construction 
which  would  pass  upon  blueprints  and 
specifications  of  boilers,  the  approved 
blueprints  and  specifications  from  these 
two  boards  to  be  sent  to  the  field  offi- 
cers, who  would  then  simply  see  that 
the  ships  and  boilers  were  built  to  ap- 
proved plans. 

Under  "Boiler  Pressure"  recommend- 
ation is  made  that  the  obsolete  rule 
contained  in  the  present  law  concerning 
steam  pressure  for  riveted  joints  be 
cancelled  and  the  working  pressure  al- 
lowable be  determined  by  the  rules  of 
the   Board  of  Supervising  Inspector's. 

Under  the  head  of  "The  Transporta- 
tion of  Dangerous  Articles"  the  bureau 
condemns  sections  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes as  being  obsolete  and  .states  that 
it  has  prepared  a  bill  for  introduction 
at  the  next  Congress. 

Of  great  interest  to  marine  engineers 
will  be  the  section  of  the  report  pro- 
posing the  extension  of  motorboat  in- 
spection. Under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  section  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service  is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
any  jurisdiction  in  the  way  of  inspec- 
tion of  motorboats  that  are  over  fif- 
teen gross  tons,  and  suggests  that  the 
law  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  ser- 
vice the  requisite  jurisdiction  over  all 
motorboats.  The  bureau  suggests  that 
motorboats  of  all  character  should  be 
inspected  and  certificated,  and  the  oper- 
ators of  motorboats  should  be  required 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  take  a  written 
examination  to  put  them  in  the  same 
class  with  the  engineers  of  steamboats 
of  similar  sizes  and  on  similar  routes. 
The  Inspection  Service  believes  that  the 
law  should  insist  upon  the  proper  kind 
of  lifesaving  equipment  aboard  even 
pleasure  motorboats  and  that  life  pre- 
servers of  an  approved  type  should  be 
required. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Examination 
of  Applicants  for  License"  the  bureau 
touches  upon  a  very  important  matter, 
which  Pacific  Marine  Review  has  often 
referred  to  editorially;  that  is,  the  need 
for  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
matter  of  licenses  for  the  engineers  of 
motorships.  The  report  states  that  at 
the  next  annua!  meeting  in  January, 
1921,  the  government  expects  to  adopt 
definite  and  detailed  rules  with  refer- 
ence to  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  this  particular  kind  of  license. 

In  common  with  all  of  the  Federal 
bureaus,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice is  feeling  very  keenly  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  pay  received  in  comparison 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work 
expected  from  the  personnel  of  the  bu- 
reau. This  is  true  not  only  of  field  in- 
spectors, who  have  never  received  pay 
commensurate  with  the  services  they 
are  doing  and  who  consequently  are 
facing  in  many  cases  great  privation 
in  comparison  with  the  personnel  of 
similar  services   outside   of  the  govern- 


ment, but  it  is  also  true  and  becoming 
increasingly  so  of  all  the  clerks.  Atten- 
tion is  also  called  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  service  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  American  merchant  marine 
and  the  need  for  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  inspectors.  The  landlord 
problem  ahso  comes  in  here  because  the 
steamboat  inspection  service  has  always 
been  the  "goat,"  so  to  speak,  as  far  as 
quarters  in  public  buildings  were  con- 
cerned, and  has  never  known  when  it 
would  be  required  peremptorily  to  move 
out  and  hire  quarters  in  private  build- 
ings, this  of  course  with  small  appro- 
priations, working  a  great  hardship  and 
making  it  impossible  to  rent  proper 
quarters. 

The  report  closes  with  a  recommen- 
dation, which  we  heartily  second,  that 
the  supervising  inspectors  of  the  ser- 
vice be  brought  under  civil  service  rules, 
as  the  local  and  assistant  inspectors  now 
are  working.  Supervising  inspectors  are 
almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  local 
inspectors,  but  on  being  moved  up  they 
are  immediately  placed  upon  an  inse- 
cure footing  and  subject  to  the  whims 
of  politicians.  This  feeling  of  insecurity 
should  be  removed  by  placing  about 
them  the  protection  that  goes  with  the 
classified   civil  sei'vice. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

THIS  is  another  important  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
and  we  say  "Important"  with  a 
capital  "I" — for  the  work  of  the 
personnel  of  this  bureau  has  been  so 
important  that  it  has  attracted  the  fav- 
orable attention  of  the  scientists  of  all 
civilized  nations  and  the  favorable  men- 
tion and  even  envy  of  the  governments 
of  all  civilized  nations,  except  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  for  we 
find  in  this  report,  as  we  noted  in  a 
similar  report  from  the  same  source  a 
year  ago,  that  while  Congress  during  its 
last  session,  after  great  pressure  and 
repeated  requests  had  been  made  for  a 
revision  of  salaries,  had  put  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Coast  and  Ge- 
odetic Survey  upon  a  pay  status  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  commissioned  forces 
of  the  Federal  government,  thereby  sav- 
ing this  service  from  certain  demoral- 
ization, still  the  computers,  draftsmen 
and  instrument  makers  connected  with 
the  bureau  are  on  the  same  old  basis, 
and  the  bureau  is  faced  with  a  situation 
where  all  of  its  first-class  men  are  leav- 
ing for  better  situations,  and  its  labor 
turnover  has  become  such  as  to  threaten 
the  integrity  of  the  data  issued  by  the 
bureau,  and  this  integrity  is  onlv  main- 
tained by  an  immense  amount  of  zeal- 
ous, painstaking  care  upon  the  part  of 
a  few  old,  seasoned  employes  who  have 
in  their  blood  the  traditions  of  this 
service. 

Pacific  Coast  readers  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  strong  appeal  made  in  this 
report  for  a  more  "rapid  advancement 
of  the  Hydrographic  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey of  the  territory  of  Alaska"  in  order 
that  the  great  annual  loss  in  vessels 
wrecked  and  stranded  in  Alaskan  waters 
may  be  minimized  as  far  as  is  possible 
by  accurate  charting. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  report 
IS  the  recommendation  for  the  use  of 
the  aeroplane  in  making  survevs  through 
aerial  photography  and  pho'to-hydrog- 
aphy.  This  portion  of  the  report  shows 
some  very  interesting  results  achieved 
in  actual  practice  through  this  method. 


STEAMER  SERVICE  ON  YANGTSZE 

By  ROBERT  DOLLAR 


H  E  Yangtsze  -  Kiang 
River  is  the  principal 
artery  of  trade  in 
Central  China.  Froni 
the  oldest  times  in 
Chinese  history  there 
has  been  boat  traffic 
on  this  river,  and  on 
its  lower  reaches  in 
modern  times  there 
has  been  considerable 
steamer  traffic.  Of 
later  years  this  steam- 
er service  has  extend- 
ed to  include  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river.  The  service  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  separate  and  distinct 
divisions. 

The  first  of  these  includes  what  is 
called  the  Lower  River  from  Shanghai 
or  from  the  ocean  to  Hankow,  a  dis- 
tance of  740  miles.  Fair  sized  modern 
freight  steamers  can  reach  Hankow  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  and  at  times 
of  high  water  ocean  going  freighters 
can  easily  make  that  port. 

The  middle  reach  of  the  river  from 
Hankow  to  Ichang  has  a  distance  of  370 
miles,  and  on  this  reach  fair  sized 
steamers  are  running  with  considerable 
regularity.  The  country  is  so  flat  that 
at  Ichang,  over  one  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  elevation  above  sea 
level   is   only   130   feet. 

*rhe  upper  reach  of  the  river  from 
Ichang  to  Chungking  includes  a  distance 
of  462  miles. 

Of  the  lower  reach  of  the  river  there 
is  little  to  write  of  any  unusual  inter- 
est. Regular  steamer  service  is  main- 
tained with  palatial  passenger  steamers 
and  large  freighters.  The  trade  here  is 
growing  steadily  and  will  continue  to 
grow  as  the  vast  population  living  on 
the  plains  on  either  side  of  the  river 
become  alive  to  modern   civilization. 

On  the  middle  run  intermittent  sched- 
ules and  fair  steamers  with  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  better  service  are  the 
rule. 

It  is  of  the  upper  run  that  I  wish 
to  write  more  particularly  at  this  time. 
This  reach  of  the  Yangtsze-Kiang  River 
is  practically  the  only  communication 
from  the  outside  world  with  the  F'rov- 
ince  of  Szechuen,  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  China,  justly 
called  in  Chinese  history  "Nature's 
treasure  house."  This  province  has  an 
estimated  population  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy   million   absolutely   self-suppoi't- 


ing  and  having,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, no  communication  with  the 
outer  world  except  through  this  upper 
reach  of  the  Yangtsze-Kiang  River  and 
by  tortuous  foot  trails  over  very  diffi- 
cult and  high  mountains. 

The  upper  reach  of  the  river  is 
through  a  series  of  deep  gorges  filled 
with  strong  rapids,  which  make  naviga- 
tion very  difficult  and  dangerous  and 
require  shallow  draft  steamers  of  very 
high  proportional  horse  power  and  of 
about  sixteen  knots  speed.  Some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  gorges  may  be 
obtained  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
average  rise  of  the  river  in  the  gorges 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  from  low  to 
high  water  mark.  To  give  a  specific 
instance,  at  the  high  water  mark  of 
1920  it  reached  ninety-six  feet.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  tributes  to  the  pa- 
tience and  industry  of  the  Chinese  race 
is  the  fact  that  for  thousands  of  years 
heavily  laden  river  junks  have  been 
skillfully  navigated  down  these  rapids 
and  dragged  back  just  as  heavily  laden 
by  sheer  man  power,  the  river  coolies 
on  the  towpath  dragging  the  boat  over 
the  heavy  rapids  by  means  of  long 
bamboo   cables. 

Our  company  has  recently  placed  on 
this  route  an  American  steamer,  and 
in  its  navigation  we  have  been  having 
some  experience  which  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  those  operators  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  Chinse 
trade.  As  is  well  known,  interior  China 
has  been  in  a  state  of  great  unrest, 
and  North  and  South  China  have  been 
engaged  in  civil  warfare  along  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtsze-Kiang  River  and 
particularly  along  this  upper  stretch 
of  the  river,  so  that  most  of  the  Chinese 
owned  steamers  on  this  stretch  have 
given  up  navigation.  At  first  the  troops 
on  both  sides  were  rather  unwilling 
about  allowing  us  to  run,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  friendship  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Chinese  they  decided  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  non-interference.  The  or- 
ganized Chinese  bandits,  however,  who 
infest  the  mountain  stretches  of  the 
river,  saw  an  opportunity  and  between 
the  two  armies  they  decided  to  compel 
our  steamers  to  pay  heavy  tribute  to 
them  every  time  we  passed.  Knowing 
from  previous  experience  that  we  might 
e-xpect  this,  we  arranged  to  have  the 
American  gunboat  El  Cano  follow  our 
steamer,  and  when  we  came  to  where 
the   bandits  had   established   their  point 


for  collecting  tribute  a  few  shots  soon 
had  them  running  for  cover.  However, 
the  captain  of  the  gunboat  very  rightly 
concluded  that  he  could  not  be  follow- 
ing us  on  every  trip,  so  he  put  machine 
guns  on  our  steamer  and  gave  us  three 
marines  for  each  gun,  the  guns  being 
covered  with  tarpaulins.  On  our  next 
trip,  seeing  no  gunboat  on  hand,  the 
bandits  immediately  attacked  the  ship 
with  musket  fire.  Our  marines  strip- 
ped the  guns,  and  after  a  volley  or  two 
the  bandits  decided  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor.  On  subse- 
quent trips  whenever  these  bandits  saw 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  immediately 
ran  for  cover  and  we  had  no  more 
trouble  with  them. 

Changsha,  the  upper  terminus  of  our 
route,  is  a  walled  city  of  nearly  a 
million  people.  This  summer  Chang- 
sha was  held  by  Yunan  troops.  These 
were  driven  out  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1920,  by  Szechuen  troops  after  sanguin- 
ary fighting,  and  when  the  firing  ceased 
and  our  office  employes  had  ventured 
out  from  under  cover  they  found  five 
dead  soldiers  on  the  street  in  front  of 
the  office.  This  will  show  a  little  of 
the  varied  adventures  and  experiences 
that  are  still  found  in  the  development 
of  American  trade  in  distant  lands  and 
in  the  gathering  up  of  cargo  for  our 
trans-Pacific  steamers. 

The  Province  of  Szechuen  has  now 
quite  a  large  export  trade  in  bristles, 
hides,  musk,  silk,  Chinese  medicines, 
goatskins,  wool,  and  many  other  com- 
modities, and  this  trade  is  capable  of 
almost  unlimited  development.  Szechuen 
also  possesses  coal,  copper,  gold,  pe- 
troleum and  salt;  in  fact,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  highly  minei'alized  sec- 
tions in  the  entire  world.  It  possesses 
some  of  the  oldest  engineering  works 
known  to  man,  many  of  which  are  still 
functioning  as  perfectly  as  in  the  day 
of  their  first  installation.  Its  people 
are  industrious  to  a  degree  possessed 
by  perhaps  no  other  people  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  that  other  section 
of  the  Chinese  nation  so  much  in  the 
limelight  recently,  the  Province  of 
Shantung.  It  has  a  larger  area,  a 
larger  population,  and  greater  natural 
resources  than  were  possessed  by  Ger- 
many in  her  prime,  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  fields  left  in  the  world  for  de- 
velopment along  the  lines  of  its  for- 
eign trade. 
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Tlic  Moore  dock  is  so  constructed  that  by  means  of  manifolds 
water  ballast  may  be  pumped  into  compartments  and  the  dock 
trimmed  to  offset  removal  of  large  weights  of  steel  from  one  side 
cf  the  ship  in  the  dock.  The  dock  in  this  basin  is  served,  as  will 
be  noted,  with  ample  railroad  trackage  and  with  three  large  cranes. 
The  electrical  control  board  for  the  motors  operating  the  pumps  is 
so  arranged  that  every  action  of  the  dock  and  pumps  is  plainly  in- 
dicated  to  the  operator  at   all   times. 


Plan 
Moore 
showing 


?[  "u' .'.  •■''"'''''"K  ""^  repair  plant  of  the 
bhipbuildrng  Company.  Oakland.  California 
the   new   fioatmg    drydock    basin    and    the    ar- 


rangeinent  of  the  new  floating  dock,  the  design  of 
Leiand  S.  Rosener,  consulting  engineer  of  San  Fran- 
cr.co.  h  will  be  noted  that  this  floating  drydock  is 
m  eight  sections  and  that  the  basin  is  made  of  suffi- 
cient  width  to  accommodate  sections  cf  the  drydock 
in  parallel  arrangement.  This  makes  possible  a  very 
economical  use  of  the  eight  sections,  as  they  can  be 
extended  to  the  full  length,  where  necessary  foj 
handling  large  ship.,  or  arranged  In  two  docks  of 
four    sections   each,   or   in   any   combination   desired 
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THE  DIESEL  ENGINE 

Its  Development,  Design  and  Construction,  Particularly  as  Applied  in  Marine  Propulsion 


AFTER  the  hiRh  over-all  efficiency 
of  33  per  cent  to  35  per  cent 
of  the  Diesel  engine  and  also 
its  reliability  in  continuous  op- 
eration was  proven  beyond  doubt,  it 
was  natural  that  the  shipping  interests 
also  tried  to  benefit  from  this  new  type 
of  prime  mover,  and  efforts  were  maile 
to  study  its  adaptability  to  marine  pur- 
poses. 

The  main  reason  for  the  greater 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine 
is  the  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel 
in  the  working  cylinder  itself.  All  the 
losses  of  the  transformation  of  heat 
energy  from  the  fuel  to  the  steam  of 
the  boiler  plant  are  avoided.  But  the 
engine,  as  brought  out  in  the  foregoing, 
was  a  single  cylinder,  single  acting, 
non-reversible  stationary  engine.  To 
make  this  engine  fit  for  use  as  pro- 
pelling machinery  aboard  ship  it  had 
to  be  built  and  equipped  with  means 
for  starting  and  reversing  from  any 
position,  the  engine  being  direct  con- 
nected to  the  propeller  shaft.  Neither 
the  means  for  reversing  engines  of  the 
gasoline,  kerosene  and  hot  bulb  type, 
nor  the  reversible  propeller  could  be 
considered  for  high  power  installations. 
Another  alternative  was  electric  drive, 
and  this  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  used 
on  the  first  boat  equipped  with  Diesel 
engines,  the  cargo  boat  Verroge  on 
Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This  boat 
was  equipped  with  an  80  B.  H.  P.  two- 
cylinder  engine  direct  connected  to  a 
generator,  driving  a  reversible  motor 
on  the  propeller  shaft  which  was  con- 
trolled from  the  bridge  by  the  captain. 
Today  new  efforts  are  being  made  to- 
ward this  type  of  drive,  and  for  some 
installations  this  system  will  no  doubt 
have  advantages  over  the  direct  revers- 
ible engine. 

The  selection  for  the  positive  re- 
versing and  maneuvering  was  found 
when  it  was  decided  to  use  compressed 
air  for  this  purpose.  This  air  was  to 
be  furnished  by  special  compressors  and 
stored  in  tanks  and  used  just  as  the 
steam  from  the  boilers  is  used  in  the 
steam   engine. 

On  account  of  the  greater  thermal  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Diesel  engine  over  steam, 
the  weight  of  fuel  oil  for  a  Diesel 
motorship  is  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  weight  of  coal  to  be  carried  for 
a  coal-burning  steamer  of  equivalent 
power  and  steaming  radius,  while  the 
fuel  consumption  of  the  Diesel  motor- 
ship  is  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  con- 
sumption of  an  oil-burning  steamer. 

A  drawback  in  Diesel  marine  instal- 
lations was  the  question  of  the  hand- 
ling   of    the    deck    machinery,    steering 
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gear,  and  engine  room  auxiliaries.  The 
use  of  donkey  boilers  or  compressed 
air  for  this  purpose  was  wasteful  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  only  way  out 
was  to  develop  a  new  line  of  machinery 
suitable  for  electric  power. 

The  Diesel  Process  of  Operation 
In  the  Diesel  engine  pure  air,  with 
which  the  engine  cylinder  is  filled  dur- 
ing the  admission  stroke,  is  compressed 
by  the  piston  on  the  second  or  com- 
pression stroke  to  a  pressure  of  4.50  to 
500  pounds.  The  temperature  increase 
due  to  this  compression  is  approxi- 
mately 1000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At 
or  near  the  upper  dead  center  of  the 
piston,  fuel  is  sprayed  into  the  cylin- 
der gradually  and  in  a  finely  nebulized 
condition.  The  fuel  is  gasified  and 
ignited  by  the  heat  of  the  compressed 
air  without  any  supplementary  means. 
It  burns  during  the  first  part  of  the 
third  or  working-stroke,  after  which 
the  hot  gases  in  the  cylinder  continue 
to  expand  and  perform  work  on  the 
piston  until  during  the  fourth  stroke 
they  are  exhausted  from  the  cylinder. 
The  rate  at  which  the  fuel  is  injected 
is  so  adjusted  that  its  ignition  and 
combustion  take  place  without  explosive 
violence  and  with  substantially  no 
change  of  pressure  (see  diagram  Fig. 
30),  for  which  reason  this  type  of  en- 
gine is  sometimes  refen'ed  to  as  the 
"constant  pressure"  type  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  "constant  volume"  type, 
such  as  gas,  gasoline,  and  hot  bulb  oil 
engines,  and  engines  improperly  desig- 
nated "semi-Diesel,"  in  which  the  com- 
bustion takes  place  substantially  with- 
out increase  in  volume  and,  therefore, 
with  an  explosion-like  increase  in  pres- 
sure. 

Diesel  engines  are  built  to  operate 
on  either  the  four-stroke  (four  cycle) 
or  the  two-stroke  (two  cycle)  system. 
In  a  four-cycle  engine  four  strokes  of 
the  piston,  or  two  revolutions  of  the 
crankshaft,  are  required  to  complete 
the  cycle  of  operations.  These  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  29.  Fig.  30  shows 
a  typical  crank  and  indicator  diagram 
from  a  four-cycle  engine,  on  which 
diagram  the  lines  representing  the  vari- 
ous operations  are  lettered  to  agree 
with  Fig.  29.  The  constant  pressure 
combustion,  which  is  unique  in  the 
Diesel  engine  is  obvious  in  this  dia- 
gram. 

In  a  two-cycle  engine  two  strokes 
of  the  piston,  or  one  revolution  of 
the  crankshaft,  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  cycle  of  operations.  These 
operations  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  31. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  the 
fuel  is  injected  and  burnt  and  the  gases 


expand.  During  the  latter  part  the 
piston  uncovers  the  exhaust  ports 
through  which  the  burnt  gases  escape, 
thus  reducing  the  pressure  in  the  work- 
ing cylinder  to  atmospheric.  Now  the 
scavenging  valves  in  the  cylinder  head 
open  and  the  cylinder  is  purged  by  the 
entering  scavenging  air  until  the  piston 
on  its  return  stroke  covers  the  exhaust 
ports.  The  valves  now  close,  and  from 
this  point  the  compression  of  the  air 
takes  place  for  the  rest  of  the  up- 
stroke of  the  piston,  completing  the 
cycle  of  operation.  Fig.  32  shows  a 
typical  indicator  diagram  of  this  two- 
cycle  process.  In  Fig.  33  the  relation 
of  a  pressure  and  temperature  diagram 
is  shown  for  the  two-cycle  process  of 
operation. 

Four-cycle  Versus  Two-cycle 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing, 
the  Diesel  process  of  operation  can  in 
a  theoretical  way  be  accompli.shed 
equally  well  by  using  either  the  two  or 
the  four-cycle  principle  of  operation, 
and  the  two-cycle  system  seems  to  of- 
fer many  advantages.  To  double  the 
power  strokes  should  result  in  a  lighter 
and  less  expensive  engine  for  a  given 
horse  power,  and  it  must  seem  waste- 
ful to  use  machinery  of  such  heavy  de- 
sign as  the  working  parts  of  a  Diese 
engine  for  such  simple  functions  and 
such  low  pressures  as  are  involved  in 
the  suction  and  exhaust  stroke.  But  in 
practice  it  was  found  that  to  produce 
a  successful  two-cycle  engine  many  dif- 
ficulties had  to  be  overcome,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  the  reason  for  the  relatively 
recent  appearance  of  successful  engines 
of  this  type. 

A  thorough  scavenging  of  the  work- 
ing cylinder  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  to  obtain  this,  special  means  had 
to  be  provided  which  tend  to  compli- 
cate the  construction.  Incomplete  and 
short  scavenging  of  the  cylinder  results 
in  an  insufficient  amount  of  fresh  air 
for  combustion  and  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  mean  eff^ective  pressure  and 
output.  However,  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient scavenging  has  been  solved  very 
satisfactorily  on  several  types  of  two- 
cycle  engines  without  sacrificing  reli- 
ability in  the  mechanical  sense.  To 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  special  pumps  to  give  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  scavenging  air,  which 
resulted  in  a  somewhat  lower  mechan- 
ical efficiency,  but  this  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  inherent  advantages  of 
the  two-cycle  system  such  as  an  in- 
creased and  more  uniform  torque  for 
a  given  number  of  working  cylinders, 
together  with   reduction   in   weight   and 
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space  and  possible  first  cost   per   horse 
power. 

These  advantages  increase  in  import- 
ance with  the  power  output,  and  for 
large  units  the  two-cycle  engine  is  to- 
day unquestionably  the  leading  typo. 
It  has  never  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  possible  to  build  four-cycle  en- 
gines of  a  cylinder  output  equal  to 
that  obtained  in  two-cycle  types.  If  in 
the  construction  of  large  engine  units 
the  number  of  cylinders  was  increased 
instead  of  the  output  per  cylinder,  it 
was  done  because  the  demand  for  large 
engine  units  was  ahead  of  the  develop- 
ment work,  but  today  such  practice  can 
hardly  be  justified.  It  may  be  said 
though  that,  while  the  operating  results 
of  motorships  show  an  apparent  ad- 
vantage for  the  four-cycle  type,  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  this 
type  of  engine  could  more  largely  bene- 
fit that  could  the  two-cycle  from  the 
experience  gained  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years. 

An  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  judging  the  two  types  is  the  fact 
that  on  account  of  somewhat  higher 
cylinder  temperature  and  the  absence 
of  exhaust  valves,  lower  grades  of  fuel 
can  be  handled  successfully  in  the  two- 
cycle  engine.  Incomplete  combustion 
in  a  four-cycle  engine  will  result  in  a 
rapid  fouling  of  the  exhaust  valves  and 
necessitate  shut-downs,  which  although 
of  relatively  short  duration,  may  occur 
at  fre(|uent  intervals  and  may  cause 
very  embarra.ssing  situations.  The  ab- 
sence of  admi.ssion  and  exhaust  valves 
in  the  two-cycle  results  also  in  a  much 
simpler  valve  gear,  at  least  where  port 
scavenging  is  resorted  to. 

Starting  and  reversing  of  a  marine 
engine  must  be  not  only  possible  but 
sure  at  any  and  all  positions  of  the 
cranks.  To  accomplish  this  at  all  a 
four-cycle  engine  must  have  at  least 
six  cylinders,  while  the  four-cylinder, 
two-cycle  engine  has  a  starting  facility 
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At  left:  Figures  29  and  30.  showing  diagrammatically  the  four- 
stroke  cycle  in  the  Diesel  engine  and  crank  and  indicator  diagrams 
therefor.  Above:  Figures  31  and  32,  showing  similarly  the  oper- 
ation   of   two-cycle   engine. 


equal  to  that  of  an  eight-cylinder,  four- 
cycle. 

Considering  all  these  inherent  ad- 
vantages that  the  two-cycle  system  of- 
fers, there  is  little  cause  for  surprise 
that  some  manufacturers  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  this  type,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  these  untiring  efforts 
now  meeting  with  success  after  the  dis- 
appointing results  from  some  of  the 
earlier  engines. 

DIESEL   ENGINE   DESIGN 

It  may  appear  that  after  the  long 
and  thorough  experimental  work  done 
to    produce    the    first    successful    Diesel 
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Figure    33.       Pressure    and    temperature 
diagrams   for   two-cycle   Diesel   engine 

engine,  all  further  development  woj-k 
would  be  along  the  line  of  improving 
this    fundamental    type,    and    by    using 


the  experience  gained,  but  many  en- 
gineers thought  differently.  The  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  increased  rapidly, 
especially  after  the  basic  patents  ran 
out.  Among  these  were  many  ship- 
yards that  entered  the  field,  led  not  by 
their  own  desires  but  in  answer  to  the 
wishes  of  operating  companies.  Most 
of  these  firms  did  not  have  engineers 
with  Diesel  training  and  experience, 
neither  did  they  have  adequate  facili- 
ties for  testing.  The  result  was  that 
many  of  the  quite  often  distinctly  new 
types  produced  did  not  always  come  up 
to  expectations,  and  instead  of  further- 
ing the  cause  proved  a  setback. 

Vertical   or   Horizontal   Type 

On  account  of  the  space  conditions 
on  board  ship  only  the  vertical  type 
can  be  considered.  For  naval  purposes 
some  horizontal  installations  have  been 
proposed,  but  only  for  naval  architec- 
tural reasons.  With  the  exception  of 
this  special  case,  the  vertical  type  is 
preferable,  as  it  requires  less  floor 
space,  offers  more  favorable  stress  con- 
ditions for  piston  rods,  frames  and 
foundations,  and  avoids  uneven  wear 
of  the  working  cylinders. 

With    or   Without    Crosshead 

The  high  combustion  pressure  in  the 
Diesel  engine  necessitates  a  greater 
number  of  piston  rings  than  is  called 
for  in  practice  on  steam  engines,  and 
it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  long 
trunkpistons  could  easily  take  care  of 
side  thrust,  but  the  trunk  piston  guide 
soon  proved  itself  insufficient.  To  in- 
sure tightness  of  the  piston  even  for 
moderate  cylinder  diameters,  long  and 
heavy  pistons  had  to  be  used,  and  to 
avoid  this,  special  constructions  were 
resorted  to  with  adjustable  guides  in 
the  pistons,  but  these  designs  were 
merely  makeshifts  and  could  not  give 
any  lasting  satisfaction.  Today  most 
firms  building  marine  Diesel  engines 
are  using  the  crosshead  type,  even 
though  it  results  in  an   increase  in   en- 
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gine  height  equal  to  the  length  of  con- 
necting  rod. 

Single  or  Double  Acting 

The  double  acting  type  makes  the 
crosshead  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
design  of  the  lower  combustion  cham- 
ber and  the  effective  cooling  of  the 
piston  rod  presented  considerable  dif- 
ficulties, as  did  also  the  placing  of  the 
valves  on  account  of  the  reduced  space 
on  the  lower  cylinder  head  due  to  the 
piston  rod  and  stuffing  box. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for 
increased  cylinder  output  was  a  con- 
tinuous spur  for  the  introduction  of 
this  type,  and  it  presented  also  a  tempt- 
ing solution,  to  increase  the  econom- 
ical uses  of  the  engine  without  an  un- 
due increase  in  weight  and  number  of 
parts. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  double  acting  type  de- 
manded great  expenses  and  effoi'ts  from 
the  builders,  but  the  motorships  built 
by  Blohm  &  Voss,  Hamburg,  and  equip- 
ped  with   double   acting   engines,   which 


visited  New  York  some  time  ago,  gave 
hope  that  this  type  might  prove  itself 
successful  as  a  commercial  marine  en- 
gine. 

Number  of    Cylinders 

The  reasons  for  multi-cylinder  ar- 
rangements in  marine  Diesel  engines 
are  entirely  different  from  steam  en- 
gine practice.  Triple  and  quadruple 
expansion  steam  engines  have  their 
multiple  cylinders  so  proportioned  and 
designed  as  to  secure  maximum  thermal 
efficiency,  while  in  internal  combustion 
engine  practice  the  multi-cylinder  ar- 
rangement is  resorted  to  for  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  reasons.  The  num- 
ber of  working  cylinders  for  direct  re- 
versible commercial  marine  engines 
varies  between  three  for  double  acting, 
two-cycle  type,  and  eight  for  single 
acting  or  four-cycle  type. 

Multi-cylinder  arrangements  are  made 
for  the   following   reasons: 

1.  To  get  a  more  even  turning  mo- 
ment without  the  use  of  heavy  fly- 
wheels and  the  resulting  increase  in 
weight. 


2.  To  increase  starting  and  ma- 
neuvering facilities 

3.  To  be  able  to  keep  the  engine  in 
service  even  if  one  of  the  cylinders 
should   fail. 

4.  To  reduce  cylinder  diameter,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  of  lightness  and 
more  economical  production,  but  also 
to  avoid  the  greatly  increasing  difficul- 
ties encountered  with  large  cylinder 
dimensions  due  to  increased  wall  thick- 
ness and  consequently  insufficient  cool- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  combustion  pres- 
sure acts  on  the  piston  only  every 
fourth  stroke,  and  in  the  two-cycle 
every  second,  and  that  the  pressure 
drops  very  rapidly  during  the  working 
stroke  but  all  parts  of  the  engine  must 
be  built  to  withstand  the  maximum 
stresses.  This  results  in  very  large 
shafts,  cranks,  and  other  parts  and  cor- 
respondingly heavy  weights,  so  it  is 
necessary  for  this  reason  also  to  keep 
cylinder   diameters   down. 

(To   be   continued) 


DIESEL  ELECTRIC  TANKER 

Considered  in  Connection  With  Section  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill 

By   D.  W.   &  R.   Z.   DICKIE 

THE  possibilities  of  the  Diesel  elec-  the   tankers  La   Brea  and   Los  Angeles,  propeller    turning    85.75    revolutions,    3 

trie  drive  for  ship  propulsion  seem  in  service  since   1916.      The  dimensions  Scotch  boilers   carrying   200   pounds   of 

to  be  ideal  for  a  ship  designed  to  are  as  follows:  steam,    50    degrees   of    superheat,    28 V2 

carry  liquids  in  bulk.     The  draw-  Length,    B.    P 435  feet  inches    vacuum,    heating    surface    8640 

ing  reproduced  herewith  illustrates  such  Beam     56.2   feet  square  feet. 

a  plant  installed  in  a  10,000-ton  tanker  Depth   of  hold 33.6  feet  The  main  engine  of  the  Los  Angeles 

carrying   70,000   barrels   of   oil   more   or  Molded  depth  33  feet  6  inches  is  a   triple   expansion   with   cylinders   27 

less,    depending    on    the    length    of    the  The  engines  of  the  La  Brea  are  gear-  inches  by  47  inches  by  76  inches,  48-inch 

voyage,    this   being   a    vessel    similar    to  ed  turbines  of  2600  brake   horsepower,  stroke,    turning   65.94   r.    p.    m.,   taking 


Inboard    profile   and   deck   plans    showing    Diesel   electric    system   of    propulsion    applied    to    a    10. 000-ton    tanker    o(    the    La    Brea    type 
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stonm  from  three  Scotch  boilers  with 
U40')  si|uare   feet  heiitiiiK  surfuce. 

The  Diesel  electric  tanker  has  six  en- 
jrines  of  the  Wiiiton  full  Diesel  type, 
eiKht  cylinders,  12-15/16-inch  bore,  18- 
inch  stroke,  260  r.  p.  ni.,  driving  a  125- 
volt  generator  each.  The  current  is 
stepped  up  in  series  from  generator  to 
generator  to  750  volts  and  delivered  to 
a  double  armature  motor  connected  to 
the  propeller  shaft. 

In  suggesting  a  change  of  method  for 
driving  ships,  several  great  practical 
questions   nuist    be   given   consideration. 

Fir»t — Reliability:  A  vessel  when  it 
leaves  port  must  do  so  with  every  prom- 
ise of  arriving  at  its  destination  on 
time.  The  Diesel  electric  drive  employs 
the  Diesel  principle  for  the  engine  with- 
out the  reversing  feature.  The  Diesel 
engine  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly 
ami  unquestionably  has  made  good.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Diesel  installations 
suffered  from  lack  of  experience  in  de- 
sign and  installation,  but  at  the  present 
time  sufficient  experience  has  been  ac- 
quired to  guarantee  successful  opera- 
tion. Omitting  the  complications  of  re- 
versing tends  toward  greater  simplicity. 

The  electric  part  of  the  installation 
is  direct  current,  probably  the  best 
known  of  the  electrical  systems  and  cer- 
tainly the  one  used  aboard  almost  evei'y 
ship  afloat  at  the  present  time. 

Second — Economy:  Any  method  of 
propulsion  that  saves  fuel  or  wages 
must,  in  the  long  run,  displace  more 
expensive  methods  of  propulsion. 
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The  admitted  economy  of  the  Diesel 
engine  delivering  a  horsepower  for  .45 
of  a  pound  of  fuel  per  hour,  as  com- 
pared with  the  geared  turbine  consump- 
tion of  1.02  pounds  and  the  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  of  1.13  pounds  per 
horsepower  per  hour,  leaves  a  large  mar- 
gin of  possibilities  for  making  a  saving. 

A  still  further  economy  is  derived 
from  the  constant  angular  velocity  of 
the  propeller  in  the  Diesel  electric  drive. 
For  example:  with  the  turbo-electric 
drive  it  has  been  found  that  with  ex- 
actly equivalent  power  in  sister  ships 
the  electric  drive  gives  the  same  speed 
as  the  reciprocating  engine  with  10  per 
cent  less  horsepower,  either  brake  or 
indicated. 

The  latest  available  data  shows  that 
the  losses  in  the  reversing  part  of  the 
geared  turbine,  due  to  the  windage  fric- 
tion, are  greater  than  the  electrical 
losses  of  the  turbo-eiectric  plant,  so 
that  the  turbo  electric  drive  gives  great- 
er economy  than  the  geared  turbine. 

The  many  auxiliaries  about  the  ship 
and  engine  room  being  motor-driven  is 
a  very  important  economy,  as  whatever 
may  be  said  about  steam  auxiliaries, 
even  their  most  ardent  advocates  will 
admit  that  they  are  not  economical  on 
steam,  especially  the  pumps,  winches, 
steering  engine,  etc. 

Third — Upkeep:  If  any  part  of  the 
machinery  requires  more  than  ordinary 
care  and  attention  upon  arrival  at  the 
port    of    destination,    the    whole    invest- 
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nient  is  tied  up  and  has  to  stand  the  loss. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  upkeep 
expense  is  in  the  boiler  room  aboard 
ship.  To  keep  any  structure  tight  with 
ever  changing  temperatures,  especially 
the  temperatures  of  burning  fuel,  has 
been  definitely  shown  to  be  impossible 
where  there  are  as  many  joints  as  are 
in  the  present  boiler.  Also  one  must 
remember  the  valve  troubles  on  the  sim- 
plex pumps  for  boiler  feed.  The  turbo- 
electric  drive  and  the  geared  turbine, 
while  enjoying  the  place  of  highest  econ- 
omy in  steam  practice,  still  retain  the 
disadvantages   of   boiler   upkeep. 

With  six  engines  employed  the  loss 
of  one  of  them  causes  only  a  little  loss 
in  speed  and  with  the  ordinary  Diesel 
engine  practically  all  of  the  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  at  sea. 

Fourth — Simplicity:  In  order  to  ef- 
fect economies  the  modern  steamship 
has  accumulated  units  of  widely  diver- 
sified principles  and  of  ever  increasing 
numbers. 

The  question  was  raised  that  with  six 
main  engines  the  number  of  units  was 
too  large  to  be  practical,  but  it  is  noc 
generally  realized  how  many  units 
are  in  the  steam  power  plant  of  a  mod- 
ern cargo  ship. 

Table  number  1  was  prepared  to  il- 
lustrate this  point,  and  not  only  are 
there  less  units  on  the  Diesel  electric 
ship  of  2500  horsepower,  but  the  num- 
ber of  mechanical,  thernio  -  dynamical 
and  electrical  principles  involved  are 
very   much   less. 


TABLE    NUMBER    1:      LIST   OF    UNITS    IN    POWER  PLANT       OF    VARIOUS    TYPES    OF    VESSELS 


Reciprocating    Engine 

1. 

Boiler. 

1. 

2. 

Boiler. 

2. 

3. 

Boiler. 

3. 

4. 

Oil  pumping  system. 

4. 

5. 

Oil  heating  system. 

5. 

6. 

Engine. 

6. 

7. 

Thrust  block. 

7. 

8. 

Oil  filtering  system. 

8. 

9. 

Condenser. 

9. 

10. 

Circulating  pump. 

10. 

U. 

.Mr  pump. 

11. 

12. 

Hotwell,   feed   and   filter 

12. 

tank. 

i:i. 

13. 

Main  feed  pump. 

14. 

14. 

Grease  extractor. 

15. 

15. 

Feed  heater. 

16. 

16. 

Auxiliary  feed  pump. 

17. 

17. 

Evaporator. 

18. 

18. 

Evaporator  feed  pump. 

19. 

Distiller. 

19. 

20. 

Distiller  circulating 

20. 

pump. 

21. 

21. 

Auxiliary  condenser. 

22. 

22. 

Auxiliary  air  and  circu- 

23. 

lating  pump. 

24. 

23. 

Fire  pump. 

25. 

24. 

Ballast  pump. 

26. 

25. 

Engine  bilge  pump. 

27. 

26. 

Trimming  pump. 

28. 

27. 

Bilge  pump. 

28. 

Sanitary  pump. 

29. 

29. 

Fresh  water  pump. 

30. 

30. 

Steam   electric    light  en- 

31, 

gine. 

32. 

31. 

Steam   electric   light  en- 

33. 

gine. 

34, 

32. 

Switchboard. 

35, 
36, 

37. 


Turbo- Electric 

Boiler.  1. 

Boiler.  2. 

Boiler.  .S. 

Oil  pumping  system.  4. 

Oil  heating  system.  5. 

Turbo  generator.  6, 

Oil  cooling  system.  7, 

Lubricating  oil  pump.  8, 

Lubricating  oil  pump.  9. 

Oil  filtering  system.  10, 

Switchboard.  n 

Motor  control.  12 

Driving  motor.  13 

Thrust  block.  14 

Condenser.  15 

Circulating  pump.  16 
Air  pump. 

Hotwell,   feed    and   filter      17 

tank.  IS 

Main  feed  pump.  19 

Grease  extractor.  20 

Feed   heater.  21 

Auxiliary  feed  pump.  22 

Evaporator.  23 

Evaporator  feed  pump.  24, 

Distiller.  25 

Distiller  circulafg  pump.  26 
Auxiliary  condenser. 
Auxiliary  air  and  circu-      27 

lating  pump.  28 

Fire  pump.  29 

Ballast  pump.  30 

Engine  bilge  pump.  31 

Trimming  pump.  32 

Bilge  pump.  33 

Sanitary  pump.  34 
Fresh  water  pump. 
Steam   electric    light   en-      30 
gine. 

Steam   electric   light  en- 
gine. 


Turbo-Gear    Reduction 

Boiler.  1. 

Boiler.  2. 

Boiler.  3. 

Oil  pumping  system.  4. 

Oil  heating  system.  5. 

Turbine.  6. 

Reduction  gear.  7. 

Oil  cooling  system.  8. 

Lubricating  oil  pump.  9. 

Lubricating  oil  pump.  10. 

Oil  filtering  system.  11. 

Thrust  block.  12. 

Condenser.  13. 

Circulating  pump.  14. 

Air  pump.  15, 

Hotwell,   feed   and   filter 

tank.  16, 

Main  feed  pump.  17, 

Grease  extractor.  18. 

Feed  heater.  19, 

Auxiliary  feed  pump.  20, 

Evaporator.  21, 

Evaporator  feed  pump.        22 

Distiller.  23, 

Distiller  circulafg  pump. 

Auxiliary  condenser. 

Auxiliary  air  and   circu- 
lating pump. 

Fire  pump. 

Ballast  pump. 

Engine  bilge  pump. 
.   Trimming  pump. 

Bilge  pump. 

Sanitary  pump. 
.   Fresh  water  pump. 

Electric  light  engine. 

Electric  light  engine. 
.   Switchboard. 


Diesel    Electric    Drive 

Main  engine  generator. 
Main  engine  generator. 
Main  engine  generator. 
Main  engine  generator. 
Main  engine  generator. 
Main  engine  generator. 
Oil  filtering  system. 
Switchboard. 
Motor  control. 
Propelling  motor. 
Thrust  block. 
Auxiliary  electric  engine. 
Circulating  pump. 
Circulating  pump. 
Motor-driven  air  com- 
pressor (spare). 
Fire  pump. 
Ballast  pump. 
Engine  bilge  pump. 
Trimming  pump. 
Bilge  pump. 
Sanitary  pump. 
Fresh  water  pump. 
Hot  water  boiler  heated 
by  circulating  water  with- 
out other  heat. 


(To    be    continued) 


MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  EUROPE 


IT  is  realized  by  the  more  far-sight- 
ed shipowners  that  something  of  a 
boom  in  motor  shipbuilding-  is  ap- 
proaching, in  spite  of  general  de- 
pression, and  as  the  number  of  firms 
which  can  at  present  deliver  motorhips 
within  a  reasonable  period  and  have  had 
fair  experience  in  their  construction,  is 
limited,  some  shipowners  are  obtaining 
options  for  the  construction  of  ten  or 
twelve  motor  vessels  at  such  periods  as 
they  may  require  them.  For  instance, 
the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company 
of  Gothenburg,  which  owns  about  twen- 
ty-five steamers  and  three  motorships, 
has  another  three  similar  ships  on  order 
vifith  the  Gothenburg  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany and  an  option  for  seven  more  to 
be  built  at  a  later  date.  Again,  the 
Grangesberg  Ore  Company  has  four  ore- 
carrying  motorships  on  order  with  the 
same  builders  and  has  contracted  for 
twelve  more  ships  of  the  same  type, 
leaving  open  the  question  of  machinery 
until  the  boats  are  actually  laid  down. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  they 
will  all  be  Diesel  -  engined  vessels,  so 
that  it  will  be  realized  orders  are  now 
being  placed  for  motorships  on  a  gran- 
diose scale. 

These  ore-carrying  ships  are  of  ex- 
ceptional interest,  since  they  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  trade  on  long  voyages,  where 
the  motorship  shows  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. They  are  employed  mostly  be- 
tween the  Norwegian  ore  ports  and 
Great  Britain  and  also  in  the  Baltic 
during  the  summer  season.  They  are 
designed  to  carry  8000  tons  of  cargo 
on  a  draught  of  24  feet  6  inches,  being- 
Sag  feet  in  length  over-all  and  38.5  feet 
between  the  perpendiculars.  Technically 
the  motor  ore-carrying  vessel  has  great 
advantages  over  the  steamer.  The  en- 
gine room  is  shorter,  there  are  no  cross 
bunkers,  and  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
the  distribution  of  cargo  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory manner,  while  the  separate 
heaps  of  ore  may  be  of  less  weight 
owing  to  the  greater  space  available. 
The  hull  is  thus  not  sul)jected  to  such 
heavy  stresses  as  is  the  case  with  the 
steamer,  and  for  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  general  economy, 
the  owners  decided  on  the  construction 
of  motor  vessels.  Incidentally  they  have 
just  built  two  steamers  of  the  same  size 
and  comparative  trials  will  be  run  when 
the  motor  vessels  are  completed. 

The  activities  of  the  Transatlantic 
Steamship  Company  of  Gothenburg  in 
connection  with  motorships  should  be 
closely  watched,  for  there  is  no  more 
enterprising  firm  in  Europe.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ships  just  mentioned  on  or- 
der for  the  Transatlantic  Company,  in 
which  Burmeister  &  Wain  type  engines 
will  be  installed,  this  firm  has  ordered 
three  10,000-ton  cai'go  boats  with  Dox- 
fords  of  Sunderland,  each  to  be  equip- 
ped with  one  of  the  new  Doxfoi'd  3000- 
horsepower  opposed  piston  oil  engines. 
The  first  of  these  ships,  the  Yngaren, 
is  already  launched,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  engine  will  take  place  very 
shortly.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
the  owners  will  contract  for  a  large 
number  of  similar  vessels  and,  incident- 
ally, it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  other 
ships  are  being  constructed  in  Sweden 
in  v/hich  Doxford  engines  are  to  be  in- 
stalled, making  a  total  of  five  in  all. 
Apart  from  the  interest  in  the  new  ma- 
chinery in  this  class  of  craft,  it  is  im- 
portant to   note  that  in   each  case  only 


a  single  engine  is  fitted  instead  of  the 
usual  twin-screw  arrangement  which  is 
almost  universal  with  motorships.  The 
advantages  of  a  single-screw  are  obvi- 
ous, and  this  is  one  of  many  reason« 
why  European  shipowners  are  watching 
the  development  of  the  Doxford  engine 
with  the  closest  attention. 

Even  this  does  not  give  the  limit  of 
the  Transatlantic  Company's  activities. 
They  had  intended  to  commence  upon 
the  conversion  of  all  their  steamers  to 
motorships  by  taking  out  the  steam  ma- 
chinery of  the  Bolmen  and  replacing  it 
by  a  Polar  Diesel  engine  of  about  1800 
horsepower.  The  engine  has  been  con- 
structed, liut  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
version was  so  high,  owing  to  the  rates 
current  in  the  shipbuilding  yards,  that 
the  owners  decided  it  was  prefei-able  to 
build  a  new  hull  for  the  engine,  which 
they  are  now  doing.  This  Polar  Diesel 
motor  was  built  by  the  Atlas  Diesel 
Company  of  Stockholm  and  is  a  two- 
cycle  type  with  poi-t  scavenging,  of 
which  large  numbers  have  been  built  in 
smaller  sizes  for  several  years  past. 

More    14,000-Ton   Motorships 

The  construction  of  the  standard  14,- 
000-ton  motorships  for  the  Glen  Line 
for  service  between  London  and  the  Far 
East  continues  apace,  and  the  second 
and  third  vessels,  the  Glenapp  and  the 
Glengarry,  have  both  been  launched, 
while  the  first  named  is  now  practic- 
ally completed  and  will  sail  on  her  maid- 
en voyage  almost  immediately.  There 
are  three  more  of  this  class  to  folio  .v 
before  the  end  of  1921,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  East  Asiatic 
Company  has  just  ordered  an  almost 
exactly  similar  type  of  craft  from  Bur- 
meister &    Wain   of   Copenhagen.      Har- 


land  &  Wolff  have  thoroughly  standard- 
ized their  3200-horsepower  eight-cylin- 
der engines  for  installation  in  these  ves- 
sels and  do  not  anticipate  making  any 
marked  modifications  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  first  voyage  of  the  Glenogle 
proved  completely  satisfactory,  and  the 
anticipated  fuel  consumption  of  eight- 
een tons  of  oil  a  day  was  not  exceeded 
(this  for  a  ship  carrying  14,000  tons 
at  a  speed  of  about  12 '/2   knots). 

Harland  &  WoWs  new  engine  shops 
near  Glasgow,  which  will  about  double 
their  present  capacity,  will  soon  be  in 
full  swing,  and  to  show  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  now  being  made  for  the 
future  development  of  motorship  con- 
struction on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Lord  Pirrie,  who  is  the 
head  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  has  in  the 
first  place  acquired  an  enormous  foun- 
dry for  the  production  of  all  the  spe- 
cial castings  required  in  Diesel  engine 
manufacture,  and,  secondly,  has  taken 
over  a  large  harbor  to  facilitate  dis- 
charging ore  from  Spain.  His  policy  is 
evidently  to  render  himself  entirely  in- 
dependent of  outside  resources,  and  no 
doubt  finally  he  will  work  right  back 
to  the  source  and  purchase  ore  mines 
so  that  Harland  &  Wolff  will  be  entirely 
self  contained,  from  the  mining  of  the 
ore  to  the  completion  of  the  finished  shij). 

The  same  activity  is  to  be  found  in 
other  Diesel  engine  building  works  in 
Great  Bi-itain.  Doxfords  have  already 
taken  over  half  their  boiler  shop  for  oil 
engine  manufacture,  and  are  spending 
£100,000  in  its  equipment.  It  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  this  firm  to  develop  ex- 
clusively in  motorship  construction,  and 
apparently  this  is  also  the  object  of 
Harland  &  Wolff. 


A  corner  of  one  bay  in  the   Machine   Shop  of  the   North   British   Diesel   Engine  Works   at   Glasgow 
showing    the   engines   of   the    M.    S.    Narragansett    on    the    erecting    Hoor 
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All  iiKiiiiior  of  conversions  to  motor 
vi'ssfls  iiri'  now  beinu  carried  out,  in- 
cluiiin^'  pure  sailintr  ships  converted  into 
auxiliaries  and  steamers  modified  by  the 
installation  of  oil  engines,  but  the  most 
interesting'  that  has  yet  been  effected  is 
that  recently  carried  out  at  Danzig, 
when  an  old  Ciernuin  litrht  cruiser,  the 
Cefion,  was  converted  into  a  motor 
carjro-carryinjr  vessel.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  anticipated  that  it  wouhl  make  an 
ideal  ship  after  the  oil  enuines  had 
been  installed,  but  nevertheless,  after 
modification,  the  deatiweinht  carrying 
capacity  aimiunte<l  to  :2700  tons  and  the 
cost  of  conversion  has  worked  out  at 
less  than  .iOOO  marks  a  ton  deadweight, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  consideralily 
lower  than  the  price  of  a  new  ship  of 
the  same  size.  The  motors  were  ob- 
tained relatively  cheap,  as  they  were 
of  the  submarine  type,  each  developinu' 
800  horsepow^er.  They  were  built  by 
the  M.  A.  N.  and  are  of  the  usual  four- 
cycle (ieriiian  submarine  engine  desii;!i. 
which  proved  so  very  successful  durinj; 
the  war.  .'Admittedly,  it  is  not  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  proposition  to  install 
submarine  Diesel  engines  in  merchant 
ships,  as  their  reliability  is  not  so  great 
as  slow-speed  mercantile  sets.  Never- 
theless, the  results  achieved  by  the  in- 
stallation of  Vickers  submarine  Diesel 
engines  in  cargo  ships  have  proved  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  the 
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German  vessel  will  be  e(|ually  success- 
ful. With  the  two  800-horsepower  en- 
gines a  speed  of  13  knots  was  attained 
on  trials.  Naturally  the  revolutions  oi 
the  engines  have  been  reduced  consid- 
erably, their  normal  output  at  full  speed 
having  been  1200  b.  h.  p.  The  convert- 
ed vessel  will  be  put  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean trade,  and  the  conversion  is  inter- 
esting, as  it  gives  the  lie  to  those  who 
are  asking  for  the  destruction  of  Diesel 
submarine  engines  on  account  of  their 
not  being  of  any  value  except  for  in- 
stallation in  sulimarines. 

Many  New  Motorship  Orders 
Many  orders  continue  to  be  placed 
for  new  motor  vessels  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  British  Tanker  Company, 
Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest  oil  transport 
concerns  in  Great  Britain,  has  contract- 
ed for  a  10,000-ton  tank  vessel,  now 
being  built  by  William  Denny  &  Broth- 
ers of  Dumbarton,  in  which  two  13-50 
b.  h.  p.  Sulzer  Diesel  engines  will  be  in- 
stalled. The  Chargeurs  Reunis,  one  oi 
the  leading  shipping  companies  in  France 
and  owners  of  about  thirty  steamers,  has 
ordered  its  first  motorship,  of  11,700 
tons  deadweight  capacity.  In  this  ves- 
sel, which  is  450  feet  in  length,  two 
Sulzer  engines  of  1700  b.  h.  p.  will  be 
installed,  and  it  will  be  gathered  that 
Sulzer  engines  are  now  finding  much 
favor  among  European  shipowners.  The 
Brocklebank  Company,  for  whom  the 
small  motor  coaster  Fullager  was  built, 
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fitted  with  the  first  Camellaird  Fullagar 
engine,  has  ordered  a  4000-ton  ship  in 
which  two  engines  of  .500  horsepower 
of  the  Camellaird  Fullager  type  will  be 
fitted.  One  of  these  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  Fullager,  which  is  overpowered, 
as  it  is  only  a  500-ton  craft,  and  the 
other  will  be  built  similar  to  the  Fulla- 
gar engine.  According  to  the  owners, 
the  behavior  of  the  engines  of  the  mo- 
tor coaster  Fullagar  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  she  has  now  run 
10,000  miles  without  any  mishap  what- 
ever, very  large  numbers  of  interested 
shipowners  and  engineers  being  present 
at  various  periods.  It  is  stated  that 
Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Company  of 
Clyde  Bank,  who  have  a  license  for  the 
construction  of  the  Camellaird  Fullagar 
engine,  are  preparing  plans  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  very  large  sizes  for  trans- 
Atlantic  liners,  and  that  the  Cunard 
Company  are  definitely  interested  in 
this  development. 

Several  motorships  have  been  launch- 
ed or  completed  during  the  past  month. 
One  of  these  is  the  Indien,  which  sailed 
on  her  maiden  voyage  in  November  and 
which  was  constructed  in  Denmark  by 
the  Nakskov  yard  for  the  Orient  Com- 
pany. Interest  in  this  vessel  centers 
round  the  fact  that  the  Orient  Company 
was  really  established  to  buy  all  the 
steamers  from  the  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany when  the  latter  decided  to  aban- 
don steam  in  favor  of  motor  power. 
The  Orient  Company  has,  however,  it- 
self become  convinced  that  the  motor- 
ship  is  the  ship  of  the  future  and,  and 
has  therefore  oi'dered  motor  vessels 
for  its  own  use.  The  new  ship  car- 
ries about  9500  tons  of  cargo  and  is  a 
standard  type  fitted  with  two  1550  i. 
h.  p.  Burmeister  &  Wain  Diesel  engine.s. 

A  new  ship  of  very  much  the  same 
type  was  launched  at  the  beginnin?'  of 
November  from  the  Gothenburg  Ship- 
yard for  the  North  Star  Company  of- 
Stockholm.  This  vessel,  which  is  named 
the  Canada,  is  the  tenth  motorship  own- 
ed by  the  North  Star  Company,  who  built 
their  first  vessel,  the  Suecia,  in  1912. 

A  more  novel  but  exceptionally  inter- 
esting motorship  which  is  now  approach- 
ing completion  at  Gothenburg  is  the  mo- 
tor salvage  ship  Fritiof,  built  by  tlie 
Gothenburg  Towing  &  Salvage  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  large  Scandinavian  sal- 
vage concerns.  The  Diesel  engine  has 
the  exceptional  advantage  for  such  craft 
of  being  ready  for  immediate  service  at 
a  moment's  notice  without  any  loss  of 
fuel,  such  as  is  occasioned  in  steam  sal- 
vage vessels  by  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  fires  banked. 

She  is  170  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam 
of  34  feet  9  inches,  and  carries  250  ton.? 
of  oil,  which  is  sufficient  to  take  her  a 
voyage  of  about  sixty  days'  duration 
without  rebunkering.  Two  Burmeister 
&  Wain  type  Diesel  engines  of  625  i. 
h.  p.  each  are  installed,  running  at  150 
r.  p.  m.,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  in- 
terest in  the  salvage  pumps,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  electrically  operated. 
Naturally  a  large  auxiliary  plant  is 
needed,  and  this  comprises  three  90  i. 
h.  p.  Diesel  engines  coupled  to  genera- 
tors supplying  nower  for  eight  salvage 
pumps  in  addition  to  the  regular  aux- 
iliary and  other  pumps.  In  this  vessel 
the  steering  gear,  winches  and  windlass 
are  steam  driven,  while  there  are  also 
one  or  two  of  thp  smaller  pumps  cou- 
pled to  steam  engines. 

The   Still    Engine 

Those  who  remember  the  stir  which 
was  created  last  year  bv  the  publica- 
tion   of    details    of    the    Still    combined 
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steam  and  oil  engine  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  Scotts  Shipliuilding  &  En- 
gineering Company,  the  well  -  known 
Clyde  firm,  has  now  completed  its  first 
experimental  engine,  and  it  is  running 
its  trials.  It  is  a  single-cylinder  unit, 
designed  to  develop  400  b.  h.  p.,  and,  if 
satisfactory,  it  will  be  standardized  as 
a  six-cylinder  set  developing  about  2400 
b.  h.  p.  The  usual  Still  principle  is 
adopted  with  a  cylinder  in  which  the 
top  half  serves  as  an  oil  engine  and  the 


lower  half  of  the  cylinder  is,  in  effect, 
a  steam  engine.  Steam  is  raised  by  the 
heat  of  the  cylinder  jacket  water  and 
exhaust,  and  this  is  used  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  piston.  Otherwise  the  en- 
gine acts  as  an  ordinary  two-cycle  Die- 
sel motor,  but  it  is,  of  course,  started 
and  reversed  on  steam,  so  that  some 
simplification  is  obtained  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  boiler  is  necessary, 
but  the  inventor  claims  that  this  is  no 
disadvantage,  since  steam  is  always  de- 


sirable on  a  ship  for  driving  the  aux- 
iliaries. Against  this  it  must  be  remark- 
ed that  frequently  motorships  are  not 
provided  with  steam  except  for  heating 
purposes,  as  all  auxiliaries  are  electric- 
ally operated.  However,  the  results  of 
the  test  on  the  Still  engine  will  be 
awaited  with  keen  interest,  for  there 
are  many  people  who  consider  that  this 
type  of  motor  will  be  widely  adopted  in 
the  future. 


THE  DOXFORD  MARINE  OIL  ENGINE 


THE  completion  of  the  first  of  r,ix 
MOOO  i.  h.  p.  marine  oil  engines  of 
the  Doxford  type  marks  one  of 
the  most  interesting  developments 
in  British  marine  engineering  of  the 
past  year.  This  engine  is  the  outcome 
of  about  twelve  years'  continuous  work 
by  the  builders,  Messrs.  W.  Doxford  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Sunderland,  and  represents 
a  very  considerable  departure  from  past 
marine  Diesel  engine  practice  in  many 
particulai's.  It  is,  moreover,  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  production  of  high- 
powered  engines  suitable  for  fast  pas- 
senger liners,  and  in  producing  7.50  i. 
h.  p.  per  cylinder  at  the  low  speed  of 
revolution  (77  r.  p.  m.),  the  builders 
have  attained  a  higher  power  per  cyl- 
inder than  has  ever  been  reached  in  any 
commercial  marine  oil  engine.  Tests  on 
the  engine  were  carried  out  at  the  mak- 
ers' works  during  November  with  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  results,  the  motor 
starting  up  the  first  time  with  the  great- 
est ease,  as  if  it  had  been  in  service  for 
months. 

There  are  three  unusual  points  in  the 
design  of  this  motor  which  cause  it  to 
differ  radically  from  the  average  Diesel 
type,  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Doxford  engine  can  be  said  to  op- 
erate on  the  pure  Diesel  cycle.  These 
characteristics  are  the  following: 

1.  The   adoption   of   opposed    pistons. 

2.  The  employment  of  solid  or  me- 
chanical injection  of  fuel  at  8000  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

3.  The  low  compression  pressure 
(about  300  pounds  per  square  inch). 

The  idea  of  opposed  pistons  for  Die- 
sel engines  was  first  developed  by  Junk- 
ers in  Germany.  In  the  Doxford  motor 
the  two  pistons  move  in  a  single  cylin- 
der which  is  open  at  both  ends  and  the 
crosshead  of  the  top  piston  has  long 
side  rods  on  each  side  which  drive  the 
crankshaft,  the  cranks  being  on  each 
side  of  the  main  crank,  which  is  driven 
from  the  bottom  piston.  The  two  side 
rods  can  be  seen  projecting  at  the  top 
in  the  illustration  herewith. 

The  Doxford  engine  is  of  the  two- 
cycle  type.  Fuel  is  injected  between 
the  two  pistons  when  they  are  nearest 
the  center,  having  compressed  the  air 
between  them  on  their  inward  stroke  to 
about  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 
There  are  two  fuel  valves  for  each  of 
the  four  cylinders,  one  at  the  front  and 
one  at  the  back,  actuated  indirectly 
from  cams  on  two  separate  horizontal 
camshafts. 

The  scavenging  air  is  admitted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinders  through  ports 
occupying  the  whole  periphery,  these 
being  uncovered  when  the  lower  piston 
approaches  the  bottom  of  its  stroke. 
This  scavenging  air,  which  is  at  the  very 
low  pressure  of  1  Va  pounds  per  square 
inch,  sweeps  right  throughout  the  cylin- 
der and  drives  out  the  exhaust  gases 
through    exhaust   ports   at   the    top,   dis- 


charging them  into  a  water-cooled  si- 
lencer. Obviously  a  well-nigh  perfect 
scavenging  effect  is  obtained  in  this 
way.  By  this  means  the  number  of 
valves  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  these 
comprising  the  two  fuel  valves  men- 
tioned, one  starting  valve  in  each  cylin- 
der and  a  release  valve.  The  starting 
valve,  which  is  just  on  the  left  of  the 
front  fuel  valve,  is  in  each  case,  how- 
ever, a  non-return  valve  with  no  work- 
ing parts;  the  actual  starting  valves, 
which  control  the  timing  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  starting  air,  being  located  in 
pairs  between  Numbers  1  and  2  and 
Numbers  3  and  4  cylinders,  and  are 
operated  from  cams  on  the  camshaft. 

The  scavenging  air  is  obtained  from 
a  centrally  situated  scavenging  pump  of 
the  double-acting  type  driven  from  the 
crankshaft,  the  air  being  delivered  into 
the  scavenging  trunks  which  surround 
each  cylinder.  The  inlet  and  outlet 
valves  of  the  pumps  are  of  the  auto- 
matic disc  type,  the  air  being  taken  in 
at  the  top  through  the  hollow  piston 
rod.  As  solid  injection  is  employed, 
no  air  compressor  is  required,  and  all 
of  the  auxiliary  pumps  for  cooling  wa- 
ter or  lubrication  are  driven  electric- 
ally, power  being  supplied  from  the 
auxiliary  generating  sets.  The  main 
fuel  pumps  are  operated  from  the  fly- 
wheel end  of  the  crankshaft,  and  con- 
sist  of   four   horizontal   plungers   driven 


through  spur  gearing.  These  pumps  are 
interesting  owing  to  the  high  pressure 
at  which  they  work  and  the  absence  of 
packing,  which,  it  is  found,  is  detri- 
mental to  satisfactory  working  at  high 
pressures.  Incidentally,  packing  glands 
for  high  pressure  pumps  and  solid  in- 
jection have  also  been  abandoned  by 
Vickers. 

The  cylinders  are  supported  by  four 
cast-iron  columns,  the  arrangement  of 
the  framing  being  clearly  seen  in  the 
illustration.  Between  the  columns  are 
light  plates  which  can  be  readily  re- 
moved and  the  top  plates  need  not  be 
placed  in  position,  since  there  is  no 
splashing  of  oil.  The  cylinder  liner, 
which  is  one  inch  thick,  is  shrunk  into 
the  cylinder  jacket  at  the  center  por- 
tion, slotted  i-ibs  being  provided  for  this 
purpose,  through  which  the  cooling  wa- 
ter can  pass.  Both  for  pistons  and  cyl- 
inder cooling,  fresh  water  is  used,  the 
pistons  being  supplied  through  semi- 
rotary  joints  driven  off  the  connecting 
rods.  Those  at  the  top  are  visible  in 
the  illustration  of  the  engine. 

In  order  to  effect  ignition  at  the  low 
compression  pressure  of  300  pounds  per 
square  inch,  at  the  top  of  each  piston 
is  a  forged  steel  plate,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  maintained  very  high,  as  it 
is  not  cooled  by  the  piston-cooling  wa- 
ter. As  the  engine  would  not  start 
without  the  piston  being  heated,  steam 
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is  passed  throuKli  't  lor  a  fow  miiuitos 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  sufficient 
depree. 

Maneuverintr  is  carried  out  by  means 
of  the  lower  haiulwheel  seen  in  the  cen- 
ter and  the  small  revcrsinp  lever  on  the 
riKht.  The  smaller  handwheel  on  the 
left  is  merely  for  controllinK  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fuel.  On  the  camshaft  arc 
two  cams  for  each  fuel  valve  and  two 
for  each  startinj:  valve.  These  are  side 
by  side  on  the  camshaft  and  one  is  for 
ahead  and  the  other  for  astern  running. 
When  the  engine  is  driving  ahead  and 
the  order  is  received  to  go  astern,  the 
maneuvering  wheel  is  first  brought  to 
the  stop  position,  which  lifts  all  the  roll- 
ers of  the  valve  levers  off  the  cams. 
The  reversing  lever  is  then  pushed  over 
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to  its  astern  position,  which  causes  the 
camshaft  to  move  fore  and  aft  and  bring 
the  astern  cams  into  position  for  oper- 
ating the  astern  valve  levers.  The  ma- 
neuvering wheel  is  then  turned  through 
a  slight  angle  to  the  starting  position, 
which  causes  the  rollers  of  the  valve 
levers  operating  the  air-starting  valves 
to  come  in  contact  with  their  cams,  thus 
admitting  compressed  air  to  the  engine, 
which  begins  to  turn.  After  two  or 
three  revolutions  the  maneuvering  wheel 
is  given  a  further  movement  in  the  same 
direction,  which  brings  the  fuel  valve 
cams  into  action,  admits  fuel  into  the 
cylinders  and  lifts  the  air-starting  lev- 
ers off  their  cams,  thus  shutting  off  the 
air  supply.  Variation  in  the  speeds  of 
the   engine   is   accomplished   by   turning 
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the  maneuvering  wheel,  which  has  the 
effect  of  giving  a  greater  lift  to  the  fuel 
valve.  At  the  same  time  the  small  wheel 
controlling  the  pressure  of  the  oil  is 
turned  in  order  to  regulate  the  pressure 
as  required  according  to  the  speed.  So 
satisfactory  is  this  system  of  control 
that  the  engine  will  run  continuously  at 
speeds  well  below  20  r.  p.  m.  Its  max- 
imum speed  for  an  output  of  .3000  i. 
h.  p.  is  77  r.  p.  m. 

The  Doxford  engine  has  cylinders  580 
millimeters  diameter,  while  the  com- 
bined stroke  of  the  piston  is  1160  milli- 
meters. The  mean  effective  pressure  in 
the  woi-king  cylinders  is  about  80  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  the  mechanical  effi- 
ciency is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  90  per  cent,  thus  giving  an  output  of 
approximately  2700  b.  h.  p. 


ISLAND  WRECKS  IX 


By  ANDREW  FARRELL 


IX    the    year    that   the    schooner    Te- 
tauta  arrived  at  Hookcna,  Hawaii, 
after  drifting  for  eighty-two  days, 
the  crew  of  an  American  ship  also 
arrived     at     that     place     on     November 
2.T,    1898,   having   sailed    2000   miles   in 
ship's  boats. 

The  W.  H.  Starbuck  was  bound  from 
Port  Blakeley  for  Delagoa  Bay  via  Cape 
Horn  with  a  cargo  of  lumber.  At  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  November  5, 
in  latitude  i:i:10  north  and  longitude 
121  :4.5  west,  she  caught  fire  in  the  fore- 
peak.  Four  hours  later  the  whole  deck 
and  fore-rigging  were  in  flames,  and  the 
fire  was  spreading  rapidly  through  her 
cargo  of  cedar  doors  tied  in  bundles, 
which  may  have  ignited  from  friction. 
As  the  ship's  boats  pulled  away  in  the 
early  dawn  the  whole  dry  ma,ss  was 
casting  flames  far  into  the  air  and  the 
ship  was  ablaze  from  stem  to  stern.  In 
suddenness  and  completeness,  this  fire 
is  surpassed  only  by  th;it  of  the  Hornet. 
Second    Mate's    Boat    Lost 

After  lying  by  the  ship  for  a  day, 
during  which  she  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  boats  pulled  off.  In  one  was 
Captain  McDonald,  his  wife  and  three 
children  (daughter,  fifteen  years  old; 
son,  seven,  and  an  infant  of  a  year) ; 
in  another  was  the  first  mate,  the  cook 
and  five  seamen;  and  in  the  third  were 
the  second  mate,  the  steward  and  four 
seamen.  All  the  boats  were  provisioned 
for  thirty  days.  Captain  McDonald  and 
the  first  officer  had  sextants,  chrono- 
meters, compasses  and  charts;  the  sec- 
ond mate  had  none  of  these;  and  he 
was  warned  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
others. 

After  a  few  days  the  boats  were 
joined  together  by  hawsers,  the  second 
mate's  boat  being  in  the  center;  but 
for  some  reason  the  lines  w-ere  cast  off; 
and  the  second  mate  disappeared  the 
fourth  night  out,  November  10,  never 
to  be  heard  of  again.  It  was  difficult 
to  explain  how  he  could  have  lost  sight 
of  the  others,  inasmuch  as  a  light  was 
set  in  the  captains  boat  each  night, 
the  glow  of  which  was  reflected  from 
the  .sail. 

Boat  Capsizes;  One  Drowned 

On  the  night  of  November  18  the 
first  officer's  boat  capsized  in  the  heavy 
seas,  and  the  cri'w  clung  to  the  bottom 
until  the  captain  could  heave  to  and 
take  them  aboard.     A\]  were  saved  ex- 
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cept  the  cook,  who  sank  immediately. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
passengers,  everything  not  needed  was 
jettisoned  by  the  remaining  boat,  sur- 
plus clothing  and  instruments  included. 
There  were  now  fifteen  persons  in  the 
craft,  dependent  on  supplies  intended 
for  nine,  so  that  the  former  allowance 
of  one  pint  of  water  a  day  was  cut 
in  half.  Of  canned  fruit  there  was 
plenty.  Although  the  nights  were  misty 
and  raw,  there  was  not  enough  rain  to 
permit  of  water  being  caught. 

For  twenty  days  an  average  of  100 
miles  was  made,  2000  miles  in  all,  be- 
fore a  northeast  trade,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  2.5  Mauna  Kea  pierced 
the  horizon. 

Abandoned    Burning    at    Sea 

The  British  bark  Fannie  B.  Kerr, 
from  Newcastle  April  7,  1902,  with 
coal  for  San  Francisco,  was  abandoned 
at  sea  May  29,  800  miles  northwest  of 
Kauai.  At  2::)0  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  May  28  smoke  and  gas  had  appeared 
at  the  after  ventilator.  There  was  no 
hope  of  digging  into  the  cargo,  and 
Captain  Gibbons  decided  to  batten  down 
the  hatches  in  an  endeavor  to  smother 
the  fire,  but  also,  as  he  was  on  the  star- 
board tack,  to  stand  for  Honolulu.  There 
was  no  further  sign  of  fire  until  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  29, 
twenty-four  hours  after  smoke  firs't  was 
discovered.  At  that  hour  the  entire 
crew  was  awakened  by  a  heavy  puff, 
followed  an  instant  later  by  a  brilliant 
glare;  the  cover  of  No.  4  hatch  was 
sent  flying  high  above  the  jigger  mast 
and  the  ventilators  were  cast  so  far 
that  they  were  not  seen  again.  As  the 
liberated    gases    streamed    into    the    air 


the  flame  followed,  leaping  to  a  height 
of  1.50  feet  on  the  first  explosion,  but 
subsiding  afterward. 

During  the  day  the  decks  became  hot 
and  the  entire  ship  was  smothered  by 
dense  gas  and  smoke,  although  the  for- 
ward portion  of  the  vessel  remained 
cool;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  May  29 
Captain  Gibbons  decided  to  abandon  the 
ship.  This  action  now  appears  to  have 
been  hasty,  almost  precipitate.* 

Dismal    Setting    for    Departure 

Captain  Gibbons  took  his  son,  who 
was  third  officer,  and  ten  men;  the 
first  mate  had  eleven,  besides  himself; 
the  second  mate  and  three  men  had  the 
dingey;  and  the  boatswain  and  three 
wei'e  in  the  gig.  Ample  provisions  and 
water  were  stored  in  the  craft  and  all 
had  charts,  sextants,  almanacs  anil  chro- 
nometers, except  that  of  the  boatswain, 
who  did  not  understand  their  use.  "Rain 
squalls  made  the  Pacific  gray  and  cheer- 
less, the  wheel  was  lashed  and  the 
course  set  north-northeast.  The  bark 
was  barely  making  a  knot  an  hour,  just 
holding  their  own  under  three  lower 
topsails  and  the  jigger  topmast  staysail. 
Lazy,  torpid  smoke  came  slowly  but 
steadily  from  the  after  hatches  and 
floated  reluctantly  to  leewai-d.  The  scene 
was  a  dismal  setting  for  the  departure." 
It  was  in  latitude  26:.30  north,  longi- 
tude 169  west,  that  the  Fannie  B.  Kerr 
was  abandoned. 

Two  hours  after  the  boats  pulled 
away  from  the  bark,  a  heavy  sea  be- 
gan to  run,  and  the  dingey  began  to 
fill,  forcing  Captain  Gibbon  "to  take  the 
second  mate  and  three  men  from  that 
boat  and  cut  her  adrift.  The  addition 
of  four  men  crowded  the  captain's  boat 
so  that  each  person  was  compelled  to 
cast  overboard  everything  except  food 
and  the  clothing  in  which  he  stood. 
During  the  night  the  boats  became  sep- 

•  There  is  little  room  for  argument.  Ten  months 
after  the  Fannie  Kerr  was  abandoned  the  steam- 
ship Heathdene  sighted  her.  still  smoking,  near 
the  const  of  Formosa,  thousands  of  miles  from 
Hawaii.  In  .\pril.  190.1.  the  Shell  steamship  Vo- 
'"'C  sighted  the  Kerr  fifteen  miles  off  Formosa. 
I  he  first  officer  of  the  Vohite  boarded  the  dere- 
lict and  took  away  a  bell,  the  remnant  of  a 
chronometer,  a  molten  cruet  and  metal  plates 
and  spoons.  He  discovered  that  all  the  decks 
had  fallen  through  and  five  of  the  beams  were 
gone:  hut  portions  of  the  salon  were  intact.  In 
descending  by  the  companionway  he  stepped  into 
hot  cinders  to  his  hips.  .\ftcr  failing  once  to 
hnri  the  Kerr,  the  Jananese  war.ship  Vamato  suc- 
ceeded on  the  second  attempt.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hulk  was  towed   into  port 
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arated.  With  plenty  of  food,  the  cap- 
tain's craft  made  Kauai  on  the  eighth 
day,  after  failing,  on  the  preceding  day, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  liner  Gaelic,  which  passed  within 
a  few  miles. 

The    Boatswain    Speaks 

On  the  ninth  day  the  first  mate's 
boat  was  picked  up  by  the  Inter-Island 
steamer  Mikahala,  and  at  dusk  that 
evening  the  gig  made  Niihau.  Those 
of  the  gig  complained  bitterly  that  the 
mate  had  deserted  them.  The  boatswain 
told  the  story: 

"When  we  was  about  to  leave  the 
ship,  I  was  standing  under  the  gig  and 
the  mate  asks  me  if  I'm  going  in  that 
boat.  'I'm  going  where  I'm  ordered,'  I 
says,  and  he  says  alright  go  along  in 
that  boat.  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
go  in  her  as  in  any  other.  She  and 
the  mate's  boat  were  the  two  best  boats 
aboard  the  ship.  The  cook,  a  negro 
named  Pritice  Thompson,  come  up  and 
said  he'd  go  along  with  me  and  so  did 
Sam  Murphy  and   Ed   Coleman. 

Like    a    Blooming    Fool 

"When  we  was  ready  I  asks  what 
provisions  we  was  going  to  get  and  the 
mate  said  that  would  be  all  fixed  after 
we  got  away  from  the  ship.  So  we 
gets  away  and  began  stowing  away  and 
sharing  provisions.  The  mate  has  two 
spare  sails  under  his  thwarts,  but  he 
takes  my  jib  and  leaves  me  with  a 
spritsail  only.  Afterwards  we  made 
shift  to  make  a  jib  out  of  some  old 
canvas.  Like  a  blooming  fool  I  handed 
over  a  beaker  of  water,  he  had  three 
already,  two  sides  of  bacon  and  a  leg 
of  ham,  thinking  I  was  going  to  get 
something  in  return  and  he  hands  me 
two  tins  of  sardines.  That  settled  it 
with  me.  I  said  I'd  be  at  the  bottom 
afore  I'd  eat  those  sardines.  Oh  yes, 
we  had  a  can  of  lobster  too,  I  nearly 
forgot  that.  When  he  left  us  finally 
we  had  a  few  pannikins  of  muddy  wa- 
ter in  the  bottom  of  a  sixteen-gallon 
tank,  a  chunk  of  raw  pork  not  big 
enough  to  bait  a  shark  and  half  a  bag 
of  bread. 

"  'Wot'll  we  do  after  dark?'  says  I. 
'We'll  give  you  a  tow,'  says  he  and  I 
let  it  go  at  that.  He  gave  us  a  tow 
the  first  night  and  the  second  night 
and  maybe  the  third  night,  I  ain't  going 
to  swear  to  that,  and  I'll  swear  to  all 
the  rest  I'm  telling  you,  and  then  he 
informs  us  that  we  wasn't  going  fast 
enough  to  please  himself,  that  he  was 
running  short  of  provisions  and  the 
tow  was  taking  him  too  far  to  wind- 
ward. He  tells  that  we've  only  made 
180  miles  from  the  ship  since  we  left 
and  us  slipping  along  with  a  fine  breeze 
at  six  knots  an  hour  for  four  days  and 
then  says  'steer  S.  S.  E.  and  be  damned 
to  you,'  like  the  bloody  liar  he  is.  I 
won't  swear  to  the  'be  damned  to  you,' 
but  he  meant  it  if  he  didn't  say  it.  He 
had  the  best  boat  and  the  best  chance 
of  getting  safe.  If  we  hadn't  turned 
up,  nobody  would  have  known  nothing 
about  it,  but  we  got  clear  the  same  as 
he  did  through  no  hope  or  help  of  his. 

I    Ain't    a    Bird 

"Then  we  began  chasing  him  like  a 
lot  of  blooming  dogs  after  each  other, 
never  knowing  if  he  was  ahead  or  be- 
hind. Sometimes  in  the  morning  we'd 
be   way   ahead    and    then    we'd    be    way 
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behind  and  a  precious  lot  he  cared 
about  it.  I  don't  know  any  more  about 
navigating  than  that  blooming  door, 
and   he   knew  it. 

"One  day  we  saw  Bird  Island,  Mur- 
phy saw  it  and  we  was  ahead.  I  put 
the  boat  about  and  sailed  back  to  the 
mate.  'There's  land  over  there,'  says 
I.  'When  did  you  see  it?'  'Three 
hours  ago,'  says  I.  'Why  the  hell  didn't 
you  say  so?'  says  he.  'I  ain't  a  bloody 
bird,'  I  says.  'I  sailed  over  to  tell  you 
right  away.'  Two  or  three  days  before 
we  got  ashore  we  went  up  to  him  to 
ask  him  how  near  land  we  was  and  he 
sails  off  in  the  other  direction  without 
a  word.  That  was  the  last  we  saw  of 
him  until  we  got  together  on  the  steam- 
er and  it's  the  last  I'd  ever  want  to 
see  him  if  it  warn't  for  getting  in. 

Bare   as    a    Monkey 

"We  plugged  along  in  the  rain  and 
the  sun  with  them  two  tins  of  sardines 
and  the  can  of  lobster.  We  chafed  our 
hands  and  wore  out  our  clothes  till  I 
was  as  bare  as  an  Andaman  monkey. 
When  we  got  in  sight  of  land  we  saw 
a  lot  of  natives  beckoning  to  us  and 
we  didn't  know  where  we  was,  so  we 
wasn't  going  to  run  any  chances  with 
cannibals.  We  run  around  the  island 
and  found  a  nice  little  cove  and  a  good 
landing.  Then  I  climbs  up  a  mountain 
and  I  thought  I  saw  a  light  and  so  did 
Murphy.  Some  of  'em  thought  it  was 
a  star,  but  I'd  never  seen  a  star  like 
that  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  mast- 
head  light  of  the   Mikahala." 

Storm-Beaten    or    Becalmed 

On  June  16,  1903,  the  French  bark 
Conetable  de  Richemont  sailed  from 
Hongkong  for  Taltal,  Chile,  where  she 
was  to  load  nitrate.  For  three  months 
she  remained  in  the  China  Sea,  lying 
becalmed,  or  beaten  upon  by  one  storm 
after  another,  so  that  she  was  unable 
to  make  her  way  into  the  Pacific. 
Eighty  days  out  of  Hongkong,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  she  sighted  the  Pacific  Mail 
liner  City  of  Peking,  which  responded 
to  her  signals  of  distress  and  sent  her 
a  boatload  of  provisions.  At  length, 
the  Richemont  wandered  into  the  Pa- 
cific and  down  near  the  Ladrones;  and 
again  she  ran  short  of  provisions. 

At  this  crisis  a  Swedish  steamer  hove 
in  view,  but  her  master,  in  response  to 
the  Richemont's  request  for  provisions, 
said  bluntly  that  he  had  scarcely  enough 
for  himself.  And  then  Captain  J.  Rault 
decided  to  try  for  Honolulu.  West  of 
Midway  he  sighted  a  Japanese  passen- 
ger steamship,  apparently  the  Nippon 
Maru  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  For 
the  third  time  distress  signals  fluttered, 
and  for  the  second  time  no  aid  was 
given ;  for  the  Japanese  altered  his 
course  not  a  single  point  and  steamed 
over  the   horizon. 

Strikes    French    Frigate    Shoals 

More  trouble  was  to  come.  In  the 
early  morning  of  October  10,  1903,  a 
short  time  after  midnight,  with  the 
weather  fair  but  very  dark  and  the  ves- 
sel sailing  easily,  the  lookout  picked  up 
the  loom  of  canvas  plain  above  the  ho- 
rizon— a  full-rigged  ship  on  the  port 
bow.  She  displayed  no  lights,  which  the 
Fi-enchmen  thought  was  quite  strange, 
but  they  held  on  in  the  chase,  hoping 
to  get  provisions. 

And  then  the  three-masted  ship  sud- 
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denly  became  a  120-foot  rock;  a  line 
of  breakers  appeared  under  the  bows 
of  the  Richemont,  dead  ahead;  her 
course  was  changed,  fruitlessly;  she 
struck,  in  a  smooth  sea,  and  jammed 
fast  on  the  coral  of  French  Frigate 
Shoals.f  All  efforts  of  the  crew  failed 
to  float  her.  His  lack  of  provisions  left 
Captain  Rault  no  choice.  He  must  make 
Hawaii  immediately;  and  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  October  11,  in  three 
boats,  having  provisions  and  water  for 
fifteen  days,  the  crew  sailed  for  Hon- 
olulu with  eight  men  in  each  boat. 

Rain   Falls   in  Time 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the 
mate's  craft  was  missing,  and  the  boat- 
swain's also  disappeared  on  the  fifth 
night  out.  In  the  afternoon  of  October 
18,  seven  days  out,  Rault  arrived  at 
Niihau,  himself  the  only  man  who  had 
suff"ered  greatly.  Three  days  later  the 
mate's  boat  made  Kailua,  Hawaii,  after 
a  more  severe  voyage,  for  half  the  bis- 
cuit was  spoiled  by  sea-water  the  sec- 
ond day  and  the  men  were  on  short 
rations  thereafter.  The  boatswain  was 
at  sea  thirteen  days  before  he  landed 
on  Niihau.  His  water  gave  out  Thurs- 
day night,  October  15,  and  the  boat 
headed  for  Neckar  Island,  where  no 
water  was  to  be  had.  With  throats  and 
tongues  parched  and  swollen,  the  eight 
decided  to  return  to  the  wreck  on 
French  Frigate  Shoals  and  had  covered 
1.50  miles  when  rain  fell,  and  the  voy- 
age was  resumed  to  Hawaii.  In  the 
rough  seas  the  boat  opened  and  was 
bailed  steadily  for  three  days. 

t  A  steamship,  sent  from  Honolulu  to  the  wreck, 
found  It  capsized  and  submerged,  except  for  a 
portion  of  the  bow  :  and  eventually  the  hulk  dis- 
appeared altogether,  swallowed  up,  jirobably,  by 
the   sands. 


NEW  BOND  BUYING   PLAN 

TWENTY  -  TWO  thousand  employ- 
ees of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany are  being  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  among  the  holders 
of  bonds  of  their  corporation.  The 
board  of  directors  has  appi'oved  an  ex- 
tension of  the  plan  to  enable  its  per- 
sonnel to  purchase  Western  Electric  5- 
year,  7-per  cent  convertible  gold  bonds. 
Instead  of  limiting  its  investment  ar- 
rangements to  its  older  employes  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past,  the  big 
electrical  concern  is  encouraging  thosa 
who  have  six  months  or  more  contin- 
uous service  by  December  1  to  acquire 
their  quota  of  the  securities. 

The  older  employes  will  also  benefit 
under  the  new  offer.  Those  who  did 
not  subscribe  when  the  bonds  were  is- 
sued originally  can  apply  for  their  share 
now.  In  no  case,  however,  can  the  total 
face  value  of  any  employe's  holdings  in 
the  issue  exceed  $100  for  each  $300  of 
his  annual  rate  of  pay. 

The  sale  to  the  employes  is  under 
an  installment  basis,  payment  being 
made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used 
during  the  Liberty  Loan  drives.  The 
subscribers  receive  interest  on  the  mon- 
ey they  pay  in  and  also  on  the  bonds 
themselves,  so  that,  instead  of  paying 
the  full  subscription  price  of  $98.50, 
the  employe's  cost  is  only  $89.84  on 
each  $100  bond  or  about  8.9  per  cent 
a  year  return  on  the  investment.  These 
bonds  are  now  quoted  on  Wall  Street 
at  about  99. 


FIRST  TURBO-ELECTRIC  PASSENGER  SHIP 


TllK  steamship  Ciibn,  now  runninp: 
between  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
Havana,    I'liba,    and    operated    by 
the  Miami  Steamship  Company  of 
Xew  York,  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
Morse    Dry    Dock    &    Repair    Company, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

To  the  Cuba  belonjrs  the  distinction 
of  beinp  the  first  passenger  ship  in  the 
world  to  be  driven  electrically,  and  to 
the  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company 
the  distinction  of  installin^r  the  machin- 
ery, which  was  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  of  Schenectady, 
New  York: 

Characteristio 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Cuba 
are  as  follows: 

Length   over-all    ;j20  ft.    0  in. 

Length  B.  P 300  ft.    0  in. 
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Beam   molded   40  I't.     0  in. 

Depth   to  superstruc- 
ture  deck    34  ft.  11  in. 

Draft,  mean  17  ft.     0  in. 

Displacement  at  17  ft.  3580    tons 

Block   coefficient   0.61 

A  sea  speed  of   17.28   knots   was  ob- 
tained on  recent  trials  with  the  machin- 


ery installation  deliverinK  its  full  power 
of  3000  indicated  horsepower. 
Accommodations 
In  the  design  of  the  vessel  and  its 
accommodations,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  run  in  which  the 
vessel  will  be  placed.  Everything  for 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  passen- 
gers has  been  accomplished  and  the  ves- 
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smoking  loom  with  a  large  bar  attached 
thereto  and  aft  of  this  a  veranda  cafe. 
The  bar  is  completely  fitted  with  a  ma- 
hogany bar  and  a  lai-Re  ice  box  which 
is  cooled  from  the  ship's  refriR-erating 
plant.  The  smoking  room  is  done  in 
old  English  oak  with  a  large  skylight 
trunk  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
room.  All  furniture  in  this  room  is  of 
wicker  in  a  shade  that  matches  the  old 
English  finish  of  this  space. 

The  veranda  cafe   has  been  designed 
to   represent  as   nearly   as   possible,   on 


Above— The    turbo-generator.      Note    at    left    the 
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Upper— Main  propelling  motor  of  3000  h.p.     Be- 
A-— Main   switchboard  with  controller   panels  for 


propelling   motor    and   auxiliaries. 


sel  could  well  be  called  a  luxurious  yacht 
rather  than  a  passenger  steamship. 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  carry  any 
cargo  with  the  exception  of  a  few  auto- 
mobiles on  the  main  deck  forward  and 
a  small  amount  of  refrigerated  cargo 
such  as  tropical  fruits  etc  ,  in  the  le- 
frigerator  compartments  be  ow  decks. 
To  facilitate  the  loading  and  discharg- 
ing of  the  automobile  cargo  carried  toi- 
ward,  a  large  auto  port  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  side  of  the  vesse  .  Th's 
port   is   of   sufficient   size    to    allow    the 


largest  limousine  built  to  be  driven 
aboard  instead  of  being  hoisted  in  the 
usual  way. 

General    Arrangements 

As  usual  on  ocean  going  ships,  quar- 
ters for  the  deck  officers  and  the  wiie- 
less  officers  are  located  on  the  boat 
deck,  as  is  also  the  wireless  room,  a 
card  room,  which  is  decorated  m  white 
panel  work  with  mahogany  w«;"^,«'ting 
and  fitted  with  typical  card  tables,  is 
placed  aft  of  these  quarters. 

Farther   aft   on   the    boat    deck    is    a 


board  the  ship,  a  typical  veranda  with 
running  vines  on  trellis  work.  Jhe  win 
dows,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  detail 
Jans  are  exceptionally  '^rge,  and  when 
open  the  enclosed  space  will  deiive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  ocean  breeze.  The 
furniture  in  this  space  is  quite  attiac 
tive,  being  in  ivory  and  green. 

On  the  superstructure  forward  will  be 
found  the  special  ^tt^^rooms  which  are 
fitted  with  double  berths  and  Pi^'"® 
baths  The  forward  entrance  hall  on 
thts  deck  is  fitted   in   Circassian  walnut 
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pniu'l  work  iind  tlu'  after  t-ntrnnce  hall 
with  crotch  mahojrany  panels.  All  the 
staterooms  are  titled  with  mahoKany 
berths  and   furniture. 

The  dinintr  saloon  is  designed  for  in- 
dividual table  service,  each  table  beinj; 
arranged  for  four  or  six  persons.  The 
chairs  titled  are  not  of  the  ordinary 
ship  revolvinj:  type,  but  are  larj;e,  com- 
fortable tapestry  upholstered  chairs.  A 
.specially  desi(;ne<l  indirect  liKhting;  sys- 
tem is  provi(led  for  the  dininjr  saloon, 
which  adds  considerably  to  its  attrac- 
tiveness. 

The  Ealley  and  pantry  are  situated 
below  the  dininp  room  and  are  equip- 
ped in  the  most  up-to-date  manner,  in- 
cludinK  plass  pantry,  silver  pantry,  scul- 
lery, cold  pantry  and  a  bake  shop  with 
an  electric  oven  as  well  as  an  electric 
roll  warmer. 

Boilers 
The  boiler  plant  consists  of  four 
Scotch  boilers  l.'i  feet  inside  diameter 
and  10  feet  6  inches  lonp,  each  with 
three  furnaces  of  the  Morrison  type. 
The  lenKth  of  grate  is  .5  feet  fi  inches 
and  the  prate  area  for  each  boiler  is 
53.7  square  feet.  The  boiler  tubes  are 
2'*;  inches  outside  diameter  and  the 
total  heating  surface  for  each  boiler  is 
1900  square  feet.  The  boilers  operate 
at  a  pressure  of  190  pounds  and  are 
fitted  with  the  White  Fuel  Oil  Com- 
pany's system  of  oil  burners  and  with 
superheaters  furnished  by  the  Locomo- 
tive Superheater  Company,  which  de- 
liver steam  at  a  superheat  of  200  de- 
grees. 

Fuel     Oil 

A  fuel  oil  capacity  of  1772  barrels 
is  provided  for  the  vessel.  This  oil  is 
carried  in  tanks  built  separate  from  the 
hull  and  located  forward  of  the  boiler 
room. 

Forced    Draft 

A  scheme  for  ventilatinfr  the  turbo- 
penerator  and  motor  and  supplying  the 
pre-heated  air  to  the  boiler  has  been 
developed  on  this  vessel  and  during  the 
trials  it  proved  very  efficient.  By  a 
series  of  dampers  in  the  various  ducts 
the  hot  air  is  taken  from  the  motor  and 
from  the  turbo-generator  and  delivered 
through  a  2."), 000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
American  Sirocco  fan  to  the  boilers  at 
a   mean   pressure   head   of   three  inches. 

As  auxiliary  American  Sirocco  fan 
supplied  by  the  American  Blower  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been  placed 
in  the  after  end  of  the  engine  casing 
to  provide  means  for  cooling  the  motor 
in  case  of  breakdown  of  the  large  fan. 
This  fan  will  discharge  the  air  directly 
overboard,  and  in  case  of  insufficient 
ventilation  in  the  engine  room  it  is 
used   as  an   exhaust  fan. 

Main    Propelling    Machinery 

The  main  proi)clling  machinery  con- 
sists primarily  of  a  turbo  -  generator, 
main  propulsion  motor,  two  exciters, 
and   control  equipment. 

The  turbine  drives  the  alternating 
current  generator  which  supplies  cur- 
rent to  the  synchronous  motor  through 
a  three-wire  system.  The  necessary  ex- 
citation current  for  the  main  generator 
and  motor  fields  is  furnished  by  one  of 
the  exciters,  which  also  supplies  the 
light  for  the  boat  and  power  for  the 
auxiliaries. 

The  control  equipment  enables  the 
engineer  to  maneuver  by  simply  operat- 
ing two  levers,  one  for  reversing  and 
one  for  varying  the  speed.  The  motor 
is  started,  stopped  and  reversed  by 
means  of  the  high  and  low  voltage  con- 
tactors of  the  control  group.  In  start- 
ing from  rest,  the  motor  operates  with- 


out its  direct  current  field  as  an  induc- 
tion motor.  When  the  motor  is  nearly 
up  to  speed  field  is  applied  and  opera- 
tion  continues  as  a  synchronous  motor. 

In  reversing,  the  motor  is  automatic- 
ally connected  to  function  as  a  gener- 
ator returning  power  to  the  generator, 
thus  electrically  braking  the  propeller. 
It  then  operates  as  an  induction  motor 
to  start  the  propeller  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  finally  as  a  synchronous 
motor. 

The  turbo-generator  set  of  the  hori- 
zontal, high  pressure,  eight-stage,  im- 
pulse, condensing  type  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  a  rated  horse- 
l)0wer  of  :VAbO  and  a  speed  of  .'iOOO  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Current  is  gener- 
ated by  the  unit  at  1150  volts. 

The  main  propelling  motor  is  of  the 
General  Electric  synchronous  type  with 
a  rated  horsepower  of  8000,  running  on 
alternating  current  of  .50  cycles,  at  a 
speed  of  100  r.p.m.,  and  having  a 
forced   system   of  ventilation. 

Two  General  Electric  turbo-generator 
sets  of  150  kilowatts  each  are  installed 
for  excitation  and  lighting  and  power 
for  auxiliary  machinery.  Each  unit 
consists  of  a  .300-horsepower  turbine 
running  at  3600  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, driving  a  150-kilowatt  generator 
through  reduction  gears  made  by  the 
Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Company, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  at  1200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  generators  are 
rated  at  600  amperes  and  250  volts. 

The  main  switchboard,  supplied  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  contains 
one  main  control  panel  and  three  ex- 
citer panels   with  seven   power   circuits. 

A  one-half  kilowatt,  2500  revolutions 
per  minute  motor  generator  set  made 
by  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  been  fitted 
on  the  upper  deck  for  supplying  current 
to  the  wireless  at  120  volts  and  500 
cycles.  A  spare  steam  driven  lighting 
set  is  installed  in  the  main  engine  room. 
The  set  consists  of  a  50-kilowatt,  3600 
revolutions  per  minute,  2-stage  General 
Electric  condensing  turbine,  driving  a 
4-pole,  compound  wound  interpole  ma- 
chine at  3600  revolutions  per  minute, 
which  generates  current  at  400  amneres 
and  125  volts. 

An  emergency  lighting  set  driven  by 
a  foui--cylinder  gasoline  engine  built  by 
the  Universal  Motor  Company,  Oshkosh 
Wisconsin,  is  located  on  the  upper  deck! 
The  generator  for  this  set  is  a  two-wire! 
eight-pole,  compound  wound  machine' 
manufactured  by  Kurtz  &  Root,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin.  The  speed  of  the  unit 
is  1150  revolutions  per  minute.  It  gen- 
erates current  at  110  volts  and  thirty- 
seven   amperes. 

Propeller  of  the  Cuba 

The  vessel  is  supplied  with  a  built- 
up  type  propeller  with  a  cast  iron  hub 
and  four  manganese  bronze  blades. 
The  characteristics  of  the  wheel  are 
as  follows: 

Diameter,  15  feet;  pitch,  18  feet  9 
inches;  projected  area,  52.32  square 
feet;  developed  area,  70.06  square  feet; 
di.sk  area,  176.71  square  feet;  project- 
ed area  divided  by  disk  area,  0.296; 
developed  area  divided  by  disk  area, 
0.396. 

The  propeller  was  supplied  by  the  Co- 
lumbian Bronze  Corporation  and  was 
balanced  to  within  two  pounds.  The 
blades  are  arranged  for  a  variable  pitch 
of  six  inches. 

Lifeboat    Equipment 

The  lifeboats  are  of  the  American 
Balsa   standard   type  and   comprise   two 


20-foot  metallic  lifeboats,  six  24-foot 
standard  metallic  lifeboats  and  two  24- 
foot  I.undin   boats. 

Handling    Equipment 

The  deck  machinery  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  and  comprises  an 
electrical  capstan,  driven  by  an  enclosed 
motor  of  the  General  Electric  make. 
The  steering  gear  is  the  well  known 
American  Engineering  steam  and  hand 
control,  with  a  steam  drive  through  a 
worm  gear.  The  steering  engine  has 
two  cylinders  of  7  inches  diameter  and 
7  inches  stroke. 

The  anchor  windlass  is  of  the  spur 
gear  type  capable  of  lifting  the  bower 
anchors  of  5110  pounds  each.  There  is 
a  deck  winch  fitted  for  taking  care  of 
the  refrigerated  cargo.  This  winch  is 
electrically  driven. 

Two  eight-ton  Brunswick  refrigerat- 
ing machines  are  installed  on  the  deck 
forward. 


NEW    SHOP    FOR    RADIO    SPECIAL- 
TIES 

WITH  the  perfection  of  the  ra- 
dio telephones  has  come  an  in- 
crease in  demand  for  delicate 
electrical  instruments.  Appa- 
ratus for  measuring  the  most  minute 
currents  which  formerly  was  not  to  be 
found  outside  of  scientific  laboratories 
has  become  an  every  -  day  necessity. 
This  demand  is  being  met  by  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  the  oldest  man- 
ufacturers of  telephone  equipment  in 
the  world,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  at  Philadelphia  where  what  are 
known  as  precision  products  will  be 
made.  The  new  shop  is  located  at  1601 
Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Precision  products  is  a  term  for  elec- 
trical instruments  of  extreme  sensitive- 
ness. For  example,  the  new  shop  will 
manufacture  a  thermionic  manometer. 
As  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  explain 
the  contraption  to  any  ordinary  human 
being  unencumbered  with  a  scientific 
education,  it  is  a  device  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  nothing  inside  of  some- 
thing full  of  emptiness.  It  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  measuring  a  vacuum  of 
one-hundred-thousandth  of  a  millimeter 
of  mercury,  which  comes  so  near  to 
being  airless  that  it  would  make  the 
inside  of  an  incandescent  light  bulb 
seem  as  drafty  as  a  suit  of  beeveedes 
in   a   blizzard. 

Another  object  upon  which  the  new 
shop  will  concentrate  is  the  vacuum 
thermocouple  for  measuring  very  small 
currents.  The  householder  of  today  is 
used  to  the  meter  which  measures  in 
watts  the  electricity  he  uses.  Let  him 
try  and  imagine  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
thermo  couple  which  measures  the  same 
currents  by  one-ten-thousandths  of  a 
watt. 

The  new  instrument  shop  is  located 
near  the  North  Philadelphia  station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  occupies 
a  four-story  building  containing  about 
60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The 
personnel  will  consist  of  about  900  em- 
ployes, many  of  whom  have  been  draft- 
ed from  the  Western  Electric  works  at 
Chicago  because  of  their  expertness  in 
instrument  making.  D.  A.  Wallace,  for- 
merly chief  draughtsman  at  the  Chicago 
factory,  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  new  shop  stationed  at  Philedalphia, 
while  F.  W.  Willard,  the  new  plant's 
superintendent,  will  continue  +0  be  lo- 
cated at  the  Hawthorne  works. 
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CHECKING  THE  PASSING  BUCK 


A  POPULAR  realization  of  our 
deficiencies  in  methods  of  trans- 
porting and  handling  goods  is 
causing  the  men  concerned  with 
handling  and  transportation  problems  to 
consider  means  of  instituting  more  effi- 
cient, and  consequently  more  econom- 
ical,  methods. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Authorities,  held  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  first  week  of  October, 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  goods 
through  our  marine  terminals,  and  the 
relation  of  the  cost  of  this  handling  to 
general  business  welfare. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  the 
handling  of  loose  flowing  bulk  materials 
such  as  grain,  ore,  etc.,  our  American 
terminals  are  the  best  equipped  in  the 
world,  but,  unfortunately,  for  the  hand- 
ling of  packed  goods,  the  same  cannot 
be  said. 

At  both  railway  and  marine  terminals 
there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ical material-handling  appliances.  Fur- 
ther, operators  about  the  terminals,  from 
the  man  who  pushes  the  truck  up,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  executive  in  charge, 
have  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  their  work. 
Very  few  have  given  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  close  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  port  and  the 
general  public — the  millions  of  consum- 
ers of  commodities  far  and  beyond  the 
narrow  limit  of  the  port  itself  and  its 
adjacent  territory,  and  yet  there  is  no 
other  industry  the  operations  of  which 
have  such  a  marked  effect  on  the  "high 
cost  of  living"  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  commodities  is  large- 
ly influenced,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
governed,  by  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  in  this  cost  of  transportation  the 
most  serious  item  is  the  expense  of 
handling  goods  in  storage  and  in  trans- 
fer through  the  railway  and  marine 
terminals. 

As  a  simple  example  of  this,  it  is 
authoritatively  stated  that  the  waste 
caused  by  idleness  of  motor  trucks  at 
terminal  points  due  to  inefficient  load- 
ing and  unloading  methods  and  conges- 
tion, is  over  $2.50,000,000  a  year.  This 
one  item  of  waste  multiplied  by  our 
middleman  method  of  distribution  places 
on  the  consumers  of  the  goods  handled 
a  burden  of  a  billion  or  more  dollars 
that  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  efficient 
machinery  and  methods. 

The  handling  of  commodities  is  a 
purely  non  -  productive  expense.  No 
amount  of  trucking,  piling,  loading  or 
other  shifting  of  goods  from  one  point 
to  another  adds  one  iota  to  their  in- 
trinsic value. 

So,   in    the    handling    of    the    millions 
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and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
miscellaneous  freight  that  pass  through 
our  terminals,  wasteful  methods  add  to 
the  burden  of  the  consumer,  while  quick 
and  efficient  methods  reduce  the  burden. 
There  are  men,  many  holding  high 
places  in  business,  who  do  not  under- 
stand this.  They  say  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  terminal  affairs  of  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Seattle  or  others 
of  our  ports;  but  whether  they  are  in- 
terested or  not,  they  are  affected  by 
each  one  of  these  ports  in  the  price  of 
their  food,  clothing  and  other  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life.  They  read- 
ily accept  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
commodities  said  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  labor  costs  or  freight  rates, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
anything  that  affects  handling  costs  at 
the  large  terminals  becomes  a  matter 
of  direct  concern  to  them. 

Whenever  the  cost  of  any  single  ele- 
ment of  transportation,  such  as  unload- 
ing of  boats,  piling  for  storage,  or  load- 
ing of  trucks,  rises  above  a  fair  normal 
level,  it  becomes  a  tax  on  business  gen- 
erally, which  the  ultimate  consumer 
must  pay.  Prices  of  commodities  can 
be  materially  reduced  by  the  substitu- 
tion, wherever  possible,  of  machines  for 
men  in  the  handling  of  these  goods  at 
terminal  points. 

Each  terminal  presents  its  own  indi- 
vidual problem,  and  to  successfully 
meet  this  problem  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  mechanical,  electrical  and  cer- 
tain specialized  knowledge  and  some 
practical  experience,  as  well  as  a  cre- 
ative faculty.  In  order  to  give  our 
ports  efficient  merchandise-handling  in- 
stallations, there  should  be  a  combina- 
tion of  machinery  properly  co-ordinated 
for  the  progressive  and  forward  move- 
ment of  goods  from  their  receipt  until 
their  final  disposition,  so  far  as  the  ter- 
minal is  concerned.  Such  a  system  de- 
pends for  design  on  many  factoi-s,  such 
as  local  rail  and  water  conditions,  insur- 
ance and  legal  regulations,  etc. 

Every  handling  problem  can  be  ana- 
lyzed into  a  certain  definite  cycle  of 
operations,  and  there  are  on  the  market 
machines  of  various  types  for  the  me- 
chanical handling  of  goods  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  of  these  different 
operations.  All  these  various  types  of 
equipment  have  their  own  individual 
uses,  but  they  may  be  also  combined  to 
effect  wonderful  results  in  quickness 
and  efficiency  of  handling — cranes  can 
deliver  goods  on  industrial  trucks  or 
trailers  or  directly  on  conveyors  which 
may,  in  turn,  be  combined  with  tiering 
machines;  gravity  carriers  may  be  used 
in  combination  with  power  conveyors 
or  vertical  tiering  machines  or  auto- 
matic floor-to-floor  elevators,  to  reduce 


a  complicated  handling  process  to  a  sin- 
gle operation;  a  boom  with  a  continu- 
ous-motion carrier  may  be  built  into  a 
traveling  bridge  or  semi-poi-tal  type  of 
frame,  and  many  other  combinations 
may   be   successfully   made. 

Time  or  labor  can  be  reduced  wher- 
ever or  whenever  more  than  one  or  two 
men  are  employed  in  the  transfer  of 
material  from  one  point  to  another,  or 
wherever  the  physical  effect  required  is 
greater  than  one  man  can  perform.  If 
conditions  can  be  improved  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  it  can  be  estimated  to  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  how  much  labor 
will  be  required  by  the  proposed  new 
method,  and  a  comparison  of  this  with 
the  old  method  will  give  approximately 
the   savings   that  can   be   effected. 

As  to  the  kind  of  apparatus  best 
suited  for  the  work,  there  is  today  a 
wide  variety  of  material-handling  equip- 
ment offered.  There  are  limitations  to 
the  economical  possibilities  of  each  class, 
but  almost  unbelievable  results  in  hand- 
ling economies  can  be  obtained  by  the 
proper  synchronization  of  different  kinds 
of  appliances,  frequently  involving  the 
products  of  four,  six  or  even  more  man- 
ufacturers. The  saving  thus  effected  in 
the  handling  costs  will  in  many  cases 
be  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  doing  the  work  by  manual  methods, 
with  a  time  saving  in  proportion. 

In  this  country,  we  have  not  made 
extensive  use  of  the  crane  as  in  Europe. 
This  has  been  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  foreign  ships  which  controlled  our 
American  traffic  previous  to  the  war 
drew  their  fires  at  home  ports  but  kept 
them  up  in  American  ports,  thus  pro- 
viding power  for  the  operation  of  the 
ships  tackle.  Furthermore,  the  crew 
was  usually  signed  up  for  the  return 
trip  and  this  labor  was  available  in 
America,  while  at  home  they  did  not 
have  it.  The  use  of  the  ci'ane  is  ex- 
tending in  America  and  must  extend  if 
we  expect  our  American  merchant  ma- 
rine to  successfully  compete  with  for- 
eign carriers. 

The  greatest  value  of  industrial  trucks 
and  trailers  lies  in  their  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  appliances.  The  small 
platform  lifting  truck  is  coming  into 
extensive  use  in  industrial  plants  and 
in  general  warehouses,  and  it  has  its 
use  in  terminal  work  in  conjunction 
with  other  equipment. 

The  most  common  means  of  horizon- 
tal transportation  is  by  the  continuous 
motion  conveyor  in  its  various  types. 
The  most  valued  feature  of  this  class  of 
conveyor  is  its  unlimited  capacity  for 
the  forward  movement  of  goods  without 
waste  of  time  or  men,  made  possible  by 
its  continual  presentation  of  an  open 
space  to  receive  goods. 
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General  cnrRo,  as  it  comes  from  the 
ship's  hoUi,  is  usually  of  a  miscellan- 
eous character,  and  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably necessary  to  sort  it.  Such  (foods 
are  placed  on  the  dock  by  the  crane  or 
the  ship's  winch  and  sorted  there,  or 
placeil  directly  on  trucks,  trailers  or 
conveyors,  thereby  necessiUitintr  sorting 
on  the  tloor  before  pilinjr.  The  most  se- 
rious handicap  in  overcomin);  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  sorting  is  that  there 
is  insufficient  pier  space.  Most  of  our 
piers  are  too  small  in  size  and  too  obso- 
lete in  design  and  construction  to  read- 
ily admit  of  much  space  for  the  sortint? 
of  freitrht. 

In  many  terminal  warehouses  (roods 
are  piled  over  a  larjre  area  to  a  heiprht 
of  live,  six  or  eicht  feet,  with  an  air 
space  above  of  twenty  feet  —  empty. 
There  is  no  need  of  this  waste  of  air 
space;  it  is  not  needed  for  ventilation, 
and  if  used  for  storage  by  hiph  pilirifr 
would  .save  much  money  and  time  in 
trucking  goods  over  the  larger  area.  In 
hand  piling,  as  ordinarily  done,  two  men 
are  needed  for  each  four-foot  level;  to 
pile  eight  feet,  four  men  are  needed; 
to  pile  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  requires 
six  men  or  200  per  cent  more  than  to 
pile  four  feet,  and  this  percentage  of 
increase  is  maintained  as  the  pile  grows 
in  height.  There  are  mechanical  piling 
machines  that  elevate  goods  up  to  thirty 
feet  at  no  greater  expense  than  piling 
by  hand  to  six  feet. 

The  problem  of  economic  handling 
by  mechanical  appliances  has  another 
phase  than  that  of  the  available  and 
proper  machinery — the  human  element. 
At  many  of  our  piers  the  cargo  is  han- 
dled by  stevedoring  companies  which 
are  not  interested  in  time  and  labor- 
saving  devices.  It  is  supposed  that 
longshoremen  are  not  pleased  with  me- 
chanical labor-saving  devices,  but  labor 
has  seen  that  machinery  ultimately  in- 
creases the  worker's  income,  and  we 
now  seldom  hear  of  labor  opposing  its 
introduction. 

This  fear  of  labor  trouble  following 
the   installation   of   machinery   has   been 


one  of  the  reasons  for  lack  of  equip- 
ment in  our  terminals.  That  objection 
may  be  said  now  to  have  remedied  it- 
self. There  are  several  other  objections 
to  the  installation  of  machinery  which 
might  be  successfully  overcome  by  edu- 
cational methods.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  our  lack  of  terminal 
e(|uipment  is  the  skepticism  of  managers, 
foremen  and  contractors  in  charge  of 
terminal  and  warehouse  work,  which  can 
only  be  met  by  well-directed  education 
and  impartial  and  unbiased  advice. 

Although  the  problems  involved  in 
moving  goods  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  all  of  our  industrial  activ- 
ities, it  seems  that  the  subject  of  "trans- 
portation," except  as  it  refers  to  the 
railroads,  is  too  little  appreciated  by 
political  leaders  or  the  general  public, 
or  even  by  many  of  our  transportation 
executives,  who  seem  to  think  that  their 
service  ends  with  the  movement  of  the 
freight  car  or  boat.  With  our  terminal 
problem  mastered,  however,  many  of 
our  transportation  troubles  would  pass 
away. 

There  is  need  of  a  greater  under- 
standing of  "Transportation" — the  link 
that  binds  essential  activities  of  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption — not 
merely  of  information  regarding  rail- 
ways, cranes  or  conveyors,  shipbuilding 
or  terminals,  but  of  every  feature  of 
transportation  and  its  relation  to  busi- 
ness welfare. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  a  great 
game  known  as  "passing  the  buck.  " 
When  our  deficiencies  are  discovered 
and  blame  is  to  be  fixed,  it  generally 
happens  that  everybody  points  his  fin- 
ger at  someone  else.  The  buck  passes 
in  its  circle  so  swiftly  lihat  we  become 
dizzy  following  it,  and  finally  give  up 
the  chase.  Whether  the  blame  is  fixed 
or  not  is  immaterial,  if  remedies  are 
made.  The  buck  has  been  passed  in 
connection  with  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  our  terminals;  we  have  blamed 
our  inadequate  facilities  on  labor  un- 
ions, politics,  manufacturers,  salesmen 
and    lack    of   enterprise,    but   regardless 


of  who  or  what  is  to  blame,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  action  is  now  being  taken  to 
improve  conditions,  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  jolt  given  us  by  the  war  with 
its  tremendous  drafts  on  our  manufac- 
turing and  labor  resources,  its  congest- 
ed terminals  and  transportation  difficul- 
ties. These  war  conditions  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  us  to  a  con- 
scious realization  of  our  terminal  defi- 
ciencies and  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
utilization  of  labor  -  saving,  material- 
handling  machinery,  we  had  not  kept 
pace  with  other  countries. 

We  have  now  awakaned  to  our  needs 
in  this  respect  and  have  appropriated 
vast  sums  for  the  improvement  of  our 
harbors,  for  the  construction  of  new 
piers  and  the  improvement  of  old,  for 
the  building  of  terminal  warehouses, 
and  for  the  installation  of  equipment. 
Millions  will  be  spent  on  these  improve- 
ments— but,  unfortunately,  millions  will 
also  be  wasted  by  incompetent  technical 
advice  and  improper  design  of  ware- 
houses and  handling  equipment,  unless 
some  action  is  taken  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  knowledge  in  this  particular 
field  of  science  and  shortsightedness  of 
local  committees. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  not  given  much 
thought  to  matters  connected  with  mari- 
time trade — the  average  American  looks 
on  a  port  terminal  merely  as  a  lot  of 
wharves  and  docks — a  place  where  boats 
land  their  passengers  and  freight.  But 
the  wharves,  piers  and  warehouses  are 
only  details  in  a  general  scheme.  The 
complete  port  terminal  system  is  only 
a  unit  in  the  great  transportation  ma- 
chine: its  combination  of  wharves,  sheds, 
warehouses,  railway  tracks,  streets,  and 
all  its  facilities  form  a  link  for  the 
transfer  of  commodities  between  land 
and  water  carriers.  The  terminal  is  in 
itself  a  mechanism  in  which  each  of  its 
facilities  is  a  detail  unit.  To  be  fully 
efficient,  each  of  these  units  must  be 
properly  co  -  ordinated  with  the  other 
units,  the  whole  forming  a  well  -  bal- 
anced terminal  system. 


MARINE  PILING  SURVEY 


As  has  previously  been  announced 
in  these  columns  during  the  past 
two  years,  a  critical  emergency 
has  arisen  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  the  enormous  increase  in  damage  to 
waterfront  structures  from  marine  bor- 
ers. This  recent  damage  is  most  serious 
in  the  upper  bay,  from  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  up  Carquinez  Straits  and  the 
lower  Sacramento  River.  A  survey  of 
the  damage  and  an  investigation  look- 
ing to  the  best  means  of  combating  the 
marine  borers  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Ma- 
rine Piling  Committee  of  the  American 
Wood  Preservers'  Association,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Mattos,  su- 
perintendent of  creosoting  plants  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  the  engineer- 
ing representiitives  of  the  State  Board 
of  Harbor  ('ommissioners,  the  principal 
railroads,  oil  companies  and  shipping  in- 
terests having  waterfront  structures  in 
the  bay,  and  who  are  financing  the  in- 
vestigation, together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Army,  Navy,  United  State..; 
Engineer  Corps,  Immigration  Commis- 
sion and  Lighthouse  Board,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  latter  through 
Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid,  marine  biologist, 


who  is  studying  the  biological  aspects  ot 
the  problem.  The  Forest  Products  La- 
boratory is  represented  by  Mr.  George 
M.  Hunt,  chief  of  the  section  of  wood 
preservation,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Townsend, 
engineer  in  forest  products,  who  are 
conducting  the  survey.  .■  The  executive 
officer  of  the  committee,  to  whom  com- 
munications may  be  addressed,  is  Mr.  C. 
L.  Hill,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Forest 
Products,  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. Its  fiscal  agent  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Blake, 
who  is  also  secretary  of  the  committee! 

Marine  borer  attack  upon  waterfront 
structures  has  existed  for  a  long  time 
in  San  Francisco  Bay,  due  chiefly  to 
limnoria,  and  to  one  of  the  toredo  "fam- 
ily called  xylotrya.  From  Mare  Island 
up  the  Sacramento  River,  however,  there 
has,  until  within  the  past  three  years, 
been  little  trouble  from  marine  borers 
on  account  of  the  large  volume  of  fresh 
water  discharged  into  the  bay  liy  the 
river.  A  decrease  of  fresh  water  flow, 
caused  by  several  past  dry  years,  and 
the  increasing  diversion  of  irrigation 
water  from  the  river,  has  apparently  co- 
incided with  a  new  invasion  of  the  te- 
redo navalis,  which  is  the  species  of  ship 
worm  that  has  caused  such  heavy  dam- 
age to  marine  structures  all  over  the 
world  for  centuries,  but  which  has  not 


previously  been  known  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  teredo  has  migrated  in  great 
numbers  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  bay. 
There,  by  reason  of  the  past  immunity, 
were  large  quantities  of  untreated  wood- 
en piling,  and  the  attacks  of  the  teredo 
have  been  so  rapid  and  severe  that 
structures  valued  at  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  already  practically  destroy- 
ed. Docks  have  been  failing,  and  fre- 
quently dropping  off  into  the  bay,  with 
accompanying  menace  to  other  struc- 
tures, during  the  entire  year  past.  The 
damage,  which  has  been  estimated  by 
the  committee  at  $25,000,000  up  to  the 
pi-esent  time,  bids  fair  to  greatly  ex- 
ceed that  sum  in  the  near  future. 

This  study  will  be  the  first  unit  of  a 
nation-wide  investigation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  co-operating  associations  of 
wood  preservers,  lumbermen,  railroads 
and  many  other  industries  having  inter- 
ests at  stake,  which  will  cover  the  entire 
coastal  waters  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Its  ultimate  object  will  be  to 
find  the  best  possible  means  of  combat- 
ing these  attacks  and  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  means  now  employed. 

As  complete  a  report  as  possible  is 
to  be  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Marine  Piling  Committee  on  the 
findings  to  date. 


PORT  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 


THIS  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view is  in  the  nature  of  a  Pacific 
Coast  ship  operators'  number,  and 
we  are  therefore  doubly  glad  to 
be  able  to  announce  in  this  department 
that  almost  univei-sally  the  port  author- 
ities in  Pacific  Coast  ports  are  looking 
forward  to  a  period  of  great  expansion 
in  Pacific  Ocean  trade. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  an 
illustration  showing  the  new  Ballantyne 
pier  at  Vancouver,  work  on  which  has 
recently  been  commenced.  This  pier, 
which  is  to  be  furnished  with  the  very 
latest  designs  in  cargo  handling  machin- 
ery, is  to  cost  when  finished  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  million  dollars.  In 
addition  to  this  work,  the  British  Co- 
lumbia port  is  also  to  be  furnished  with 
a  fine  new  pier  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  work  on  which  is  to  commence 
in  the  spring. 

At  Seattle  the  regular  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  harbor  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  port  commissioners  in 
the  completion  of  the  Smith  Cove  pro- 
ject, while  it  has  been  definitely  stated 
that  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  yards  are  to 
be  taken  over  by  private  corporations 
and  fitted  up  as  first-class  terminals. 

Tacoma  is  pushing  her  new  water- 
front schemes  in  Commencement  Bay, 
and  even  the  great  lumber  port  of  Gi'ays 
Harbor  has  caught  the  fever,  and  the 
port  commissioners  there  are  now  act- 
ively engaged  in  working  out  the  details 
of  a  construction  program  covering  a 
five-year  period.  This  program  calls  for 
the  purchase  of  a  suction  dredge  and 
the  reclaiming  thereby  of  forty  acres 
for  industrial  sites.  The  second  years 
program  would  cover  the  dredging  of 
channels  opposite  Cow  Point  and  below 
Hoquiam,  and  the  construction  of  a 
wharf  700  feet  long  by  8.5  feet  wide 
and  of  a  freight  shed  500  feet  by  114 
feet  with  suitable  roadway  connections 
to  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam.  The  third 
year's  program  continues  dredging  op- 
erations in  the  channel  and  the  filling 
of  thirty  acres  additional  port-owned 
property  with  construction  of  the  nec- 
essary bulkheads  and  some  extension  to 
the  dock.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  it  is  expected  that  the  minimum 
depth  in  the  channel  will  be  twenty- 
eight  feet  and  that  Grays  Harbor  will 
have  a  lumber  dock  for  loading  deep- 
water  vessels  second  to  none  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Portland  and  Astoria  are  both  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  finishing  of  their 
great  port  projects  and  in  the  deepen- 
ing and  straightening  of  the  channel  in 
the  Columbia  River. 

It  is  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  however, 
that  the  greatest  activity  in  port  devel- 
ment  is  being  manife.sted.  The  Boai-d 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  controll- 
ing the  watei-front  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  are  now  ready  to  begin  work 
on  their  great  warehouse  on  Channel 
Street,  architect's  drawing  for  which  is 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  they  have  prepared  new 
plans  and  are  soliciting  Federal  dredg- 
ing operations  for  the  great  projected 
terminal  and  industrial  sites  at  Islais 
Creek. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
plan  of  these  terminals  and  is  especially 
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intcrt'stinn  in  sliowinn  the  trend  of  ter- 
minnl  desiKn  since  the  first  tentative 
plan  for  this  terniiniil  was  submitted  to 
the  State  Harbor  Hoard  in  1917.  The 
main  piers  in  the  present  phin  are  dou- 
ble the  lenjith  anil  width  of  those  pro- 
posed in  the  first  plan  with  much  Rreat- 
er  railroad  facilities  on  the  pier,  while 
the  solid  fill  inshore  ends  of  the  piers 
have  ample  space  for  industrial  and  sto- 
rage warehouses  w'ith  direct  connection 
to  deep-sea  ships  and  transcontinental 
rail.  In  addition  to  the  industrial  sites 
provided  for  on  the  inshore  end  of  each 
main  pier,  the  reclamation  work  will 
make  available  eitrht  blocks  suitable  for 
industrial  development. 

The  piers  shown  on  this  plan  will  pro- 
vide simultaneous  berths  for  forty-nine 
steamships,  each  .500  feet  in  length  and 
six  steamships  800  feet  in  length.  The 
sheds  on  the  piers  are  planned  so  that 
ample  width  is  provided  for  the  accom- 
mo<lation  of  the  cargo  of  each  vessel 
in  the  space  opposite  its  own  berth. 
The  area  available  for  w-arehouse  an<l 
industrial  sites  will  amount  to  seventy- 
three  acres,  all  served  by  railroad  tracks 
and  close  to  deep  water.  The  solid  fill 
piers  as  proposed  have  a  width  of  1060 
feet  and   vary   in    length   from    1600   to 
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3000  feet,  with  two  reinforced  concrete 
pile  piers  extending  from  the  offshore 
end  of  each  fill  to  the  pierhead  line, 
each  of  these  extensions  being  ;i:iO  feet 
in  width  and  1100  feet  in  length. 

The  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bav  also  presents  many  projects  of  port 
development.  The  first  unit  of  the  Parr 
Terminal  Company's  project  at  the  north 
side  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Mole  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Key  Route  Basin 
has  demonstrated  the  demand  for  east 
shore  deep-water  terminals  and  is  kept 
very  busy  discharging  and  loading  deep- 
water  ships.  Undoubtedly  this  unit  will 
soon  be  followed  by  others. 

Up  the  estuary  we  note  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Standard  Coal  Company's 
storage  yards  and  bunkering  barges, 
which  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
shipping  in  the  bay.  The  storage  yards 
have  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  and 
are  served  by  a  traveling  electric  gan- 
try overhead  with  a  capacity  for  load- 
ing 100  tons  per  hour  either  into  the 
two  barges  or  into  ships'  bunkers  along- 
side the  bulkhead.  Each  barge  has  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  hour  in  its 
electrically  operated  bunkering  tower, 
and  a  fleet  of  small  tugs  is  available 
at  all  times  for  the  towing  of  these 
barges  to   vessels  in   the   stream. 
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Engineers  and  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  cargo- 
handling  machinery  and  of  port  facil- 
ities should  be  intensely  interested  in  the 
present  condition  of  waterfront  struc- 
tures in  the  upper  arm  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  in  Carquinez  Straits.  It 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that, 
due  to  the  inroads  of  the  teredo  and 
other  marine  borers  in  the  last  few 
years,  waterfront  structures  valued  at 
over  $2.5,000,000  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  collapse.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  work  is  under  way  or  projected  in 
the  substitution  of  reinforced  concrete 
bulkheads,  creosoted  piling,  and  other 
materials  for  the  untreated  piles  which 
have  given  way  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  borers,  and  undoubtedly  at  the 
present  time  many  owners  of  these  wa- 
terfront structures  would  be  open  to 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
handling  machinery  through  the  oppor- 
tunity for  redesigning  and  realignment 
while  their  terminals  are  undergoing  re- 
construction. 

If  the  activity  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
the  way  of  new  port  development  work 
is  any  indication  of  the  outlook  for  the 
future,  foreign  traders  and  ship  oper- 
ators in  this  part  of  the  United  States 
should  feel  vei'y  much  encouraged. 


BULK  CARGO  ELEVATOR 


VERY  recently  there  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market  in  the 
United  States  a  well  -  designed, 
portable  machine  for  the  unload- 
ing of  coal  or  other  bulk  material  from 
the  railroad  cars  to  stock  piles  or  from 
stock  piles  to  cars,  for  the  bunkering 
of  ships,  unloading  of  barges,  or  any 
other  purpose  where  a  self  -  contained 
portable  mechanism  can  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  place  of  hand  labor.  This 
machine  is  known  as  the  DeMayo  car 
unloader. 

The  DeMayo  Engineering  Corporation 
has  for  over  fifteen  years  been  design- 
ing and  installing  portable  elevators 
and  conveyors  for  the  handling  of  bulk 
material.  Their  elevators  have  been 
used  in  New  York  harbor  by  such  firms 
as  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
for  many  years  and  have  given  eminent 
satisfaction.  These  machines  also  are 
now  in  use  in  various  branches  of  the 
United  States  government  services  and 
by  many  of  the  most  prominent  coal 
companies  and  shipping  companies  on 
the  .\tlantic  seaboard. 

The  elevators  built  by  the  DeMayo 
Engineering  Corporation  consist  of  a 
framework  supporting  the  upper  and 
lower  bearings  for  the  drum  shafts  of 
a  bucket  line  elevator,  which  is  impelled 
by  gearing  driven  by  a  motor  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  framework.  The  buck- 
ets of  the  elevator  discharge  into  a  tele- 
scopic chute  which  in  turn  discharges 
either  into  the  side  ports  or  deck  ports 
of  a  vessel's  bunker  spaces  or  onto  the 
stock  piles  or  into  cars,  as  is  necessary. 
The  whole  mechanism  is  arranged  to  be 
suspende<l  by  the  top  from  either  the 
derrick  booms  of  a  vessel  or  derrick 
booms  on  suitable  structures  ashore. 
The  standard  type,  which  has  been  in 
use  for  fifteen  years,  is  built  ordinarily 
in  two  sizes;  one,  .5.5  feet  in  height 
over  the  frame  with  a  possible  radius 
of  4  7  feet,  measuring  from  the  base  of 
the  frame  to  the  point  of  discharge  of 
the    telescopic    tube,    driven    by    a    15- 
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tobal   with   a    Standard    DeMayo    conveyor 

horsepower  motor,  the  entire  outfit  hav- 
ing a  weight  of  eight  tons  and  a  capac- 
ity of  100  to  125  tons  of  coal  per  hour. 
The  other  size  has  a  capacity  of  75  to 
100  tons  per  hour,  a  weight  of  seven 
tons,  and  is  driven  by  a  10-norsepower 
motor.  These  standard  type  machines 
in  coaling  vessels  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  portable  conveyors,  also  sup- 
plied by  the  DeMayo  Engineering  Cor- 
poration. These  are  usually  an  all-steel 
arrangement  and  self-contained,  l)eing 
driven  by  their  own  motors.  These 
conveyors  can  be  built  in  any  length  or 
style  desired  and  may  be  made  capable 
of  discharging  their  load  at  a  number 
of  given  points  along  the  length.  They 
are  equipped  with  pivoted  hinges  so 
that  they  may  be  used  either  as  all 
horizontal  conveyors  or  may  have  some 
of  their  sections   elevated   to   carry  the 


material  to  any  level  desired.  It  has 
been  found  in  New  York  harbor  that 
by  means  of  this  combination  between 
elevator  and  conveyor  systems  the  bun- 
ker coal  is  delivered  to  vessels  in  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  the  time  and 
employing  from  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  the  men  required  in  bunkering  by 
the  hand-labor  system. 

The  new  machine,  or  car  unloader 
type,  carries  out  exactly  the  same  idea 
as  the  standard  type,  but  is  smaller, 
lighter  and  much  more  practicable  for 
many  concerns  where  the  volume  of  ma- 
terial handled  would  not  warrant  the  in- 
stallation of  the  heavier  machine.  This 
type  is  also  made  in  two  sizes.  The 
first  has  a  height  of  25  feet,  a  dis- 
charge radius  of  19  feet,  a  weight  of 
2V2  tons,  and  is  driven  by  a  5-horse- 
power  motor,  giving  a  capacity  of  50 
tons  of  coal  per  hour.  The  second  size 
has  a  height  of  20  feet,  a  discharge  ra- 
dius of  14  feet,  a  weight  of  2  tons,  the 
same  capacity  and  motor  horsepower 
as  the  former. 

The  operation  of  these  elevators  is 
entirely  automatic,  the  only  labor  being 
that  required  to  shift  the  framework 
and  break  down  the  coal  or  other  ma- 
terial to  the  elevator.  There  are  no 
chains,  the  bucket  line  consisting  of 
solid  steel  plates  with  a  steel  bucket 
attachment  to  each  alternate  plate.  This 
construction,  in  conjunction  with  the 
drums  over  which  these  hinged  plate 
lines  run,  enables  the  elevator  to  dig 
into  the  pile  of  material  automatically 
under  its  own  weight.  It  is  said  that 
this  machine  has  been  of  very  great 
benefit  to  large  coal  dealers  in  fighting 
hot  spots  in  their  coal  piles  because 
it  can  so  readily  by  its  automatic  dig- 
ging excavate  a  cooling  well  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  thus  not  only  saving  the 
coal  in  the  pile  for  consumption,  but, 
if  promptly  applied,  saving  also  the  coal 
in  the  hot  spot. 


A  250-TON  SHIP  CRANE  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES  NAVY 


THE  Navy  has  recently  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  250-ton  revolving  crane  to  be 
mounted  on  the  hull  of  the  United 
States  battleship  Kearsarge.  The  crane 
will  be  so  constructed  that  the  crane- 
ship  will  be  seaworthy,  as  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  transport  the  ship,  under  its 
own  power,  with  turrets  and  guns  on 
board,  to  any  port  where  the  crane  ser- 
vice is  required.  This  will  be  the  larg- 
est seagoing  crane  ever  constructed. 

The  construction  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Real'  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor, 
chief  constructor  of  the  Navy,  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair.  The  crane 
proper  will  be  designed,  and  erected  on 
the  Kearsarge  at  the  League  Island 
Navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Company  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  All  of  the  work  of  prep- 
aration of  the  hull  to  support  the  crane 
will  be  done  by  the  Navy  Department. 
The  battleship  Kearsarge,  with  her 
sister  ship  Kentucky,  was  launched  at 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  on  March  24, 
1898,  and  was  the  first  battleship  to 
have  superimposed  turrets.  The  length 
overall  is  375  feet,  beam  72  feet,  draft 
23  feet  G  inches,  displacement  11,520 
tons.  Her  indicated  horsepower  was 
11,900  and  her  trial  speed  was  1G.82 
knots  per  hour. 

Preparatory  to  the  mounting  of  the 
crane,  the  guns,  turrets  and  armor  will 
be  removed,  and  a  circular  steel  foun- 
dation, 60  feet  in  diameter,  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  deck.     To  this  founda- 
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together    when    handling    the    maximum 
load  of  250  tons. 

The  jib  will  be  capable  of  luffing  in 
a  vertical  plane  about  its  hinge  pins, 
this  motion  being  obtained  by  two  mas- 
sive screws  which  operate  nuts  attached 
to  the  elbow  of  the  jib  and  to  a  steel 
back  frame  built  up  at  the  back  of  the 
rotating  platform.  The  range  of  these 
screws  is  sufficient  so  that  the  jib  may 


be  luffed  to  all  working  positions  and 
also  to  a  position  approximately  hori- 
zontal, when  its  outer  end  will  rest  in 
a  cradle,  provided  at  the  after  end  of 
the  ship,  for  this  sea-going  or  transport 
position.  After  the  jib  has  been  low- 
ered into  the  cradle,  the  entire  rotating 
structure  is  locked  by  means  of  motor 
operated  wedges,  to  prevent  rotation. 
A   special  device   will   also   be  arranged 
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Diagrammatic   sketch  showing  jib  of   crane   in   position  for  sea  transport 


End   and   side   elevation   of   250-ton    Revolving    Crane   to    be   mounted    on 
the    U.    S.    B.    S.    Kearsarge 

SO  that  the  screws  can  be  slacked  off 
to  allow  the  jib  to  rest  securely  in  the 
cradle. 

The  rotating  platform  will  rotate 
about  a  central  pivot  located  within  the 
circular  foundation.  A  system  of  equal- 
ized trucks,  attached  to  the  platform, 
will  travel  on  heavy  rails  attached  to 
the  foundation.  There  will  be  four 
rings  of  these  rails,  located  in  pairs, 
four  feet  apart  and  having  a  mean  di- 
ameter of  sixty  feet. 

Intermediate  between  the  I'ails  a  bevel 
gear  ring  will  be  attached  to  the  foun- 
dation, and,  meshing  with  this  gear,  will 
be  two  bevel  pinions  which  will  be  con- 
nected to  separate  driving  motors  on 
the  rotating  platform.  These  pinions 
will    be    diametrically   opposite    at   each 


tion  the  rails  for  the  rotating  structure 
will  be  secured,  for  the  crane  will  be 
of  the  rotary,  hinged  jib  type.  Bulges 
will  also  be  constructed  along  each  side 
of  the  present  hull  of  the  Kearsarge  to 
produce  additional  transverse  stability, 
making  a  total  beam  of  92  feet. 

The  crane  proper  will  consist  of  a 
rotating  platform  to  which  the  jib  will 
be  hinged.  The  jib  will  be  an  enor- 
mous structure,  even  in  itself,  for  it  is 
required  to  handle  its  maximum  loads 
at  far  reaches  and  great  heights.  Two 
main  hoist  blocks,  each  having  a  capac- 
ity of  125  tons,  will  be  suspended  from 
the  jib,  side  by  side,  from  sheaves  fixed 
in  the  structure.  A  40-ton  auxiliary 
block  will  be  suspended  from  a  trolley 
which  travels  lengthwise  of  the  jib  be- 
tween the  main  hoists. 

An  equalizer,  with  a  single  hook,  will 
be  used  to  connect  the  main  hoist  blocks 
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side  of  the  platform  so  that  deflections 
in  the  striK'ture  un<li'r  loud  will  not 
iitfect   the  nu'sh  of  the  teeth. 

All  of  the  hoistitij:  and  rotating  ma- 
chinery will  be  carried  on  the  rotating 
platform,  ropes  from  the  drums  being 
led  aroun<l  iletlectinn  sheaves  in  the 
back  frame  and  thence  to  the  hoist 
sheaves  in   the  jib. 

The  various  functions  of  the  crane 
will  be  controlled  from  an  operating 
tower  located  at  the  right  side  of  the 
jib.  on  the  rotating  platform.  From 
this  station,  high  above  the  deck,  the 
operator  will  hoist  or  lower  the  loads 
hanging  on  the  hook  blocks,  move  the 
auxiliary  trolley  in  or  out  on  the  jib, 
luff  the  jib  up  or  down,  or  rotate  the 
entire  crane.  There  is  no  manual  labor 
connected  with  these  operations.  All  of 
the  motors  arc  governed  by  automatic 
control  and  the  operator  is  required 
only  to  turn  the  small  handles  of  his 
master  controllers  to  make  the  giant 
do  his  bidding. 

The  back  of  the  rotating  platform 
will  be  counter-weighted  to  compensate 
for  the  eccentricity  of  the  extreme 
weights  which  the  crane  will  handle. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  use 
about  400  tons  of  the  old  armor  plate 
removed  from  the  ship.  This  will  first 
be  placed  in  position  and  then  imbedded 
in  concrete  to  secure  it  in  place. 

For  the  operation  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  crane,  direct  current  at  220 
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volts  will  be  supplied  by  a  generating 
plant  to  be  installed  in  the  ship.  Leads 
from  this  generator  will  pass  through 
the  center  pin  and  terminate  in  contact 
rings  from  which  the  current  will  be 
collected   by   sliding   contact   shoes. 

The  general  arrangement  and  princi- 
pal dimensions  of  the  crane  are  s1\own 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  Each  of  the 
main  hoist  blocks  will  handle  a  load  of 
12.5  tons  at  a  radius  of  101  feet  and 
when  connected  by  the  equalizer,  the 
maximum  load  of  2.50  tons  at  the  same 
radius,  has  a  vertical  range  from  40 
feet  below  the  deck  to  103  feet  above 
the  deck.  The  minimum  radius  of  the 
main  hoist,  with  the  jib  in  its  highest 
position,  will  be  72  feet. 

The  auxiliary  hoist  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  40  tons,  with  a  maximum  reach 
of  174  feet  horizontally.  At  a  radius 
of  114  feet  the  vertical  range  will  be 
from  40  feet  below  to  13.5  feet  above 
the  crane  foundation.  This  hoist  will 
operate  at  full  load  with  the  jib  in  any 
position. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  outer 
end  of  the  jib,  when  in  its  highest  posi- 
tion, is  about  190  feet  above  the  water, 
and  with  the  jib  in  its  lowest  position 
the  extreme  end  is  102  feet  beyond  the 
side  of  the  ship. 

The  operating  speeds  of  the  different 
functions  of  the  crane  will  be  as  follows: 

Main  hoist,  full  load 6  f.p.m. 

Main  hoist,  no  load 10  f.p.m. 
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Auxiliary  hoist,  full  load..  14  f.p.m. 
Auxiliary  hoist,  no  load...  30  f.p.m. 
Auxiliary  trolley,  jib  up, 

full    load   20  f.p.m. 

Auxiliary  trolley,  jib  up, 

no   load   --  -  35  f.p.m. 

Auxiliary    trolley,    jib 

down    50  f.p.m. 

Rotating,    full    load,    one 

revolution    12  min. 

Luffing,  extreme  positions  20  min. 

Identical  motors  will  be  used  for  all 
operations  of  the  crane.  They  will  be 
of  enclosed  mill  type,  series  wound,  and 
will  have  a  rating  of  110  horsepower  for 
one-half  hour.  Eight  of  these  motors, 
forming  the  power  equipment  of  the 
crane,  will  be  distributed;  one  to  each 
of  the  main  hoists,  one  to  the  auxiliary 
hoist,  one  to  the  auxiliary  trolley,  two 
to  the  rotating  and  two  to  the  luffing 
mechanisms.  An  electrically  operated 
disk  brake  will  be  applied  to  each  mo- 
tor, so  arranged  as  to  set  when  the 
current  is  cut  off.  Flexible  couplings 
will  be  used  to  connect  the  motors  to 
their   pinions. 

The  motor  with  its  flexible  coupling, 
pinion,  brake  and  bearings,  is  mounted 
on  a  cast  bed  plate  to  form  a  standard 
power  unit,  which  will  be  identical  for 
each  of  the  mechanisms.  The  motor 
pinions  and  their  gears  will  be  of  her- 
ringbone type,  with  teeth  ground  and 
hardened. 


HUGE  PONTOON  CRANE 


OUR  three  illustrations  show  the 
self  -  propelled  200  -  ton  pontoon 
crane  Mammoth,  built  by  the 
Gusto  Works  of  the  A.  F.  Smul- 
ders  Corporation,  .Scheidam,  Holland,  for 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board  of 
Liverpool,  England. 

This  crane  was  delivered  and  tested 
during  September,  1920,  and  is  giving 
eminent  satisfaction.  It  will  handle  eas- 
ily a  weight  of  200  tons  to  a  height  of 
170  feet  above  the  water  line  on  a  cir- 
cle with  a  radius  of  110  feet  and  will 
handle  1.50  tons  to  the  same  height  on 
a  circle  of  143  feet  radius.  The  pon- 
toon is  self-propelling. 

The  crane  rests  on  a  tower  about  66 
feet  high  which  is  strongly  secured  to 
the  structure  of  the  pontoon.  This  tow- 
er is  a  truncated  cone  and  carries  the 
bearings  for  the  framework  of  the  crane 
which  revolves  upon  it.  The  lower  plat- 
form of  the  framework  carries  the  winch 


Side   view   of   200-ton    Self-propelled    Pontoon    Crane    Mammoth 


Three   Smulders   Pontoon   Cranes   employed    in   pl.icmg   jib   on   the    Mammoth 


room,  which  is  23  feet  wide  by  65  feet 
long.  This  room  contains  all  of  the  mo- 
tors for  working  the  various  motions 
of  the  crane.  Ten  electric  motors  are 
used,  and  they  are  all  controlled  by  one 
man,  the  control  being  by  the  Ward- 
Leonard  system.  Electric'  current  for 
driving  these  motors  is  supplied  by  dy- 
namos driven  by  a  set  of  triple  expan- 
sion engines  which  are  located  in  the 
pontoon,  current  being  supplied  to  the 
winch  room  through  slip  rings  and 
brushes  on  the  outside  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  tower. 

By  means  of  a  clutch  the  engines  can 
be  coupled  to  the  propeller  shafts  and 
the  pontoon  driven  at  an  average  speed 
of  4.85  miles  per  hour.  An  auxiliary 
engine  and  dynamo  provide  electric 
light  for  the   pontoon   and   crane. 

The  deck  machinery  consists  of  wind- 
lass and  four  capstans  driven  by  steam 
engines.      The    steering    engine    is    also 
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driven  by  steam.  Only  three  men  are 
required  for  operating  this  crane,  name- 
ly, the  engine  driver,  deck  hand,  and 
crane  driver.  There  are  two  sets  of 
blocks  and  hooks  for  lifting-  100  tons 
each,  and  two  sets  of  blocks  and  hooks 
for  30  tons  each.  Each  of  the  hooks 
can  be  lowered  or  hoisted  independently 
or  they  can  be  coupled  in  pairs  with  a 
balance  to  lift  60  tons  or  200  tons. 
The  speed  of  hoisting  on  trial  was  five 
feet  per  minute  for  the  200  tons  and 
eighteen  feet  per  minute  for  the  60 
tons.  The  total  weight  of  the  jib  itself 
is  about  280  tons.  It  is  supported  on 
two  horizontal  pins  at  the  foot  of  the 
upper  platform  and  by  two  links  con- 
nected to  the  movable  counterweight  on 
the  vertical  worm  shaft  at  the  back  of 
the  winch  room.  This  counterweight  is 
moved  by  means  of  the  worm  shafts 
between  vertical  guides  and  serves  to 
partly  balance  the  weight  of  the  .iib. 
The  entire  crane  was  towed  from  Schie- 
dam to  Liverpool  without  dismounting 
the  jib,  which  shows  the  seaworthiness 
of  the  structure. 

The  A.  F.  Smuldeis  Corporation  have 
under  construction  a  number  of  these 
pontoon  cranes  for  port  authorities  in 
various  European  ports,  among  others 
being  one,  the  pontoon  for  which  was 
recently  launched  and  which  is  to  be 
delivered  in  the  near  future  to  the  port 
of  Manche.ster,  England. 


The    Mammoth    with    test    load 


NEW  ASANO  DOCKS 

Two  new  graving  drydocks  will  be  Asano  will  surpass  the  two  smaller  Yo-      mill  rolls  ordinarily  mild   and   high-ten- 
completed    during    the    year    1921  kohania  docks.      The   dimensions  of  the      sion  steel  plates  up  to  40  feet  in  length, 
at    the   yard    of    the    Asano    Ship-  three  Yokohama   docks   are:  8  feet  wide  and   1 V'    inches  thick, 
building  Company,  situated  at  Tsu-                                          No.  1      No.  2     No.  .3  p,,,.  building  vess'els  the   Asano   yard 

rumi    near  Yokohama,  says  an  announce-  Length   625        380        480  j^.    ^^n    equipped,    having    ten    concrete 

ment  received  in   America  from  Japan.  breadth 80  50  63  building  berths,   two   of   which   are    625 

Both  probably  will  be  placed  in  opera-  Depth  of  water  f^^t  ^  ^^      600  feet  long;    and  two, 

tion  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  on  sill  28  26  21  Va  300   feet   long,   for  the   construction   of 

Their    dimensions   in    feet   will   be    as  .,  ,^     ,,  ^  ,^  ,      ,  ,  naval   and   merchant   vessels   up   to   30,- 

f ollows :  ,..,.,„,    A^  the  Uraga  yard  there  are  the  f ol-  oqO    tons.      Fixed    tower    and    floating 

,        ^.  N°   1      No.  2  lowing  docks:  ^.^anes,    besides    smaller    traveling    and 

L'^"8th   - 650  530  ^^;"Jd-     ^''-  ^d-  locomotive  cranes,  serve  the  yard. 

Breadth 85  65  Length 500  459 

Depth  of  water  on  sill     35  23  Breadth    70  66  Two   for  U.  S.  S.  B. 

Depth   of   water    on  The    largest    vessels    constructed    for 

Largest  on  Tokyo  Bay  sill     27  25  the    United    States    Shipping    Board    in 

No.  1  dock  of  the  Asano  yard  will  be  Japan,  the  Eastern  Mei-chant  and  East- 
the  largest  on  Tokyo  Bay  open  to  mer-  A  comparison  of  these  tables  shows  ern  Trader,  both  of  approximately  13,- 
chant  shipping,  and  will  be  longer  than  that  the  larger  of  the  two  new  Asano  000  tons  deadweight,  were  built  by  the 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  Yokosuka  docks  will  surpass  any  private  facility  Asano  yard.  Such  was  the  character 
yard,  but  will  be  surpassed  by  Yoko-  on  Tokyo  Bay,  especially  as  regards  of  the  work  that  the  representatives 
suka  No.  5.  Inasmuch  as  the  naval  depth  of  water  on  the  sill,  which  is  ad-  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  Japan  were 
docks  cannot  be  used  by  merchant  ves-  equate  for  any  merchant  vessel  now  outspoken  in  their  praise  of  the  steam- 
sels,  however,  the  new  Asano  dock  will  plying  in  trans-Pacific  trade  and  for  ers,  which  were  rated  as  among  the  best 
have  first  place,  and  will  be  the  first  any  vessel  that  is  likely  to  be  seen  for  of  the  thirty  ordered  under  the  ex- 
having  suflScient  water  over  the  sill  for  several  years,  in  view  of  the  shallow  change  agreement  of  steel  for  ships, 
the  largest  trans-Pacific  steamships  in  a  water  of  most  Eastern  harbors.  Ten-  These  two  vessels  were  of  the  standard 
loaded  condition.  Heretofore  the  great-  tative  plans  for  the  new  Asano  docks,  Asano  C  type,  a  description  of  which  is: 
est  depth  over  the  sill  has  been  the  28-  as  drawn  last  year,  provided  for  No.  1  twin-screw;  shelter  -  deck;  length,  445 
foot  No.  1  dock,  Yokohama  Dock  Com-  to  be  longer  but  to  have  less  water  over  feet;  beam,  58  feet;  draft,  about  30 
pany.  the   sill;     No.    2    has    been    made    mate-  feet    4    inches;     gross    tonnage,    about 

These   new  docks   will   be   noteworthy  rially  larger  than  as   first  planned.  8100;     deadweight,    about    12,900;     sea 

additions  to  the  facilities  of  Tokyo  Bay  Engine  Works  Building  soeed,  11  knots.     The  B  type,  the  other 

and    should    assist    greatly    in    obtaining  Engine    works    also    are    under    con-  standard    vessel    built   by    the    yard,    is: 

for    that    section    of    Japan    its    proper  struction     at    the     Asano     yard;      boiler  single-screw;    length,    400    feet;    beam, 

share    of    repair    work    in    competition  works,    equipped    for   constructing    land  ■''3  feet;    draft,  about  25  feet  9  inches; 

with    the    Kobe    and    Nagasaki    districts,  and    marine    boilers    of    all    sizes,    both  gross  tonnage,  about  5500;    deadweight 

which    have    the    great    Mitsubishi    and  firetube   and   watertube,   already   are    in  tonnage,   about   8750;     sea   speed,    10% 

Kawasaki  yards  and  repair  plants.  operation;     and    the    shipbuilding    plant  knots. 

Surpasses    Yokohama   Docks  recently     took     over     the     Asano     steel  Soichiro  Asano,  president  of  the  Toyo 

No.    1    dock    of   the    Asano    yard    will  works,    situated    a    few    hundred    yards'  Kisen  Kaisha,  is  president  of  the  Asano 

be  larger  than  any  of  the  three  of  the  distant,  and  increased  its  capital  to  yen  Shipbuilding    Company.      K.    Kageyama 

Yokohama    Dock    Company,    and    No.    2  50,000,000,  or  $25,000,000.      This  steel  is  manager. 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  DEVELOPMENTS 
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TlIK  national  coal  strike,  which  for- 
tunately ran  its  course  in  the  brief 
period  of  less  than  three  weeks, 
exercised  a  very  malignant  effect 
upon  shipping.  Besides  the  direct  effect 
of  the  strike,  there  was  the  government 
order  forbidding  all  export  of  coal  while 
the  strike  lasted,  and  places  like  New- 
port, South  Wales,  felt  this  very  badly. 
Things  are  getting  right  again,  with  the 
pits  in  full  working  order,  but  until  the 
needs  of  home  industries  are  fully  met 
there  will  be  idle  shipping.  Two  days 
after  the  strike  became  effective  there 
were  fifty-one  vessels,  aggregating  10.3,- 
000  tons,  recorded  as  "lying  up,  repair- 
ing, bunkering,  etc.,"  in  the  port  of 
London.  A  week  later  the  number  of 
vessels  so  described  had  increased  to 
eighty-two,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
141,000.  This  figure  certainly  suggests 
an  abnormal  condition,  although  it  is 
asserted  that  a  number  of  ships  requir- 
ing overhaul  have  found  in  the  strike 
period  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the 
work. 

Shipbuilding  Revival 
Optimists  for  British  shipbuilding  were 
very  considerably  bucked  up  when  the 
Lloyd's  shipbuilding  figures  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30  last  were  pub- 
lished. They  show  that  during  the  last 
eighteen  months — that  is,  since  the  close 
of  the  March  quarter  of  1919,  tonnage 
under  construction  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  increased  from  2, .524, 845  to 
the  present  "record"  total  of  3,731,098, 
an  increase  of  over  65  per  cent.  The 
great  strides  made  during  the  late 
months  by  British  shipyards  towards 
regaining  their  old  position  as  merchant 
shipbuilders  is  shown  in  the  following- 
table,  which  compares  the  tonnage  of 
merchant  shipbuilding  in  the  world  at 
the  end  of  June,  1914,  the  last  avail- 
able return  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  with  the  tonnage  building  at  the 
end  of  September: 

June,  '14  Sept.,  '20 
Tons  Tons 

United   Kingdom.. .1,722, 124  3,731,098 

Abroad 1,440,766  3,834,073 

These  returns  do  not  include  any  war 
ship  work,  and  it  should  be  noted  in 
regard  to  the  total  building  abroad  that 
complete  totals  are  not  yet  available  for 
Germany  and  therefore  no  figures  are 
shown  for  that  country. 

As  to  the  individual  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  building  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  returns  show  a  tendency  towards 
increasing  size.  There  are  now  build- 
ing 229  vessels  of  6000  tons  and  up- 
wards as  compared  with  151  of  similar 
size  at  the  end  of  September,  1919. 
Vessels  of  10,000  tons  and  upwards 
now  building  amount  to  sixty-four. 
Rejuvenated     Windjammers 

One  way  of  turning  old  sailing  ships 
to  profitable  account  has  been  hit  on  by 
a  North  of  England  firm  of  shipowners. 
Some  time  ago  they  purchased  the  25- 
year-old  steel  barkentine  Renfield,  which 
has  now  been  fitted  with  twin  marine 
oil  engines  of  the  Vickers-Petters  type, 
each  of  220  horsepower.  In  addition 
to  the  daily  service  tanks,  she  carries 
about  sixty  tons  of  oil  in  the  double 
bottom,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  make  five  round  voyages  from 
the  Nortseast  coast  to  North  France 
ports,  bunkering  being  necessary  only 
once  every  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
owners    estimate    that    in    converting    a 


sailing  ship  in  this  way  they  save  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  a  2000- 
ton  steamer,  while  they  claim  that  the 
Renfield  is  in  every  way  equal  to  a 
coasting  steamer  with  the  addition  to 
her  .sail  power;  sails  are  used  whenever 
the  wind  serves.  The  firm  have  an- 
other windjammer  being  fitted  with  oil 
engines,  together  with  the  paddle  cable- 
laying  steamer  Lady  Carmichael,  built 
on  the  Clyde  as  far  back  as  1871.  The 
latter  will  be  driven  by  two  Vickers- 
Petters  engines  of  152  b.  h.  p.  each,  giv- 
ing her  a  sea  speed  of  about  10%  knots 
loaded. 

French  State  Shipowning 
The  liquidation  of  the  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels  owned  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  one  result  of  the  energetic 
campaign  that  has  been  carried  out  for 
many  months  past  against  the  state 
working  of  mercantile  ships.  While  the 
government  had  necessarily  to  take  over 
a  considerable  number  of  vessels  in 
order  to  ensure  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
during  the  war,  it  was  expected  that 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities  the 
state  would  hasten  to  dispose  of  its 
fleet,  but  to  the  surprise  of  many  the 
merchant  service  was  extended  and  de- 
veloped, and  there  seemed  a  probability 
of  the  state  engaging  actively  in  the 
sea-borne  traffic  and  embarking  upon 
the  construction  of  merchant  vessels  in 
the  arsenals.  Objections  to  the  state 
ownership  of  a  merchant  fleet  were 
based  largely  upon  extravagance  in 
management.  As  figures  could  not  be 
kept  secret,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  expenditure  upon  the  merchant  fleet 
was  growing  so  rapidly,  without  a  cor- 
responding gain  in  money-earning  ca- 
pacity, that  the  enterprise,  if  continued 
long  enough,  could  only  end  in  disaster. 
Eventually,  the  under-secretary  of  state 
for  the  merchant  marine  secured  au- 
thority from  parliament  to  sell  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  not  far  short  of  a  million 
tons  of  shipping.  Unfortunately  the 
most  favorable  time  for  the  disposal  of 
this  shipping  has  been  lost,  and  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  liquidate  the 
fleet  under  the  best  conditions  possible. 
Colliers,  of  which  the  state  owns  more 
than  a  million  tons,  are  not  included, 
and  the  coal-carrying  trade  will  doubt- 
less remain  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  till  the  situation  becomes  normal. 

Sale    of    German    Ships 

One  aspect  of  the  sale  of  ex-German 
steamers  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
touched  upon,  although  it  must  have 
been  all  the  time  apparent,  is  that  ship- 
builders in  this  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries have  not  viewed  with  equanimity 
the  reinforcing  of  fleets  by  ex-German 
tonnage  at  a  time  when,  ifrom  various 
causes,  the  tendency  all  over  the  world 
IS  to  reduce  the  rate  of  ship  production. 
High  prices  and  difficulties  of  monetary 
exchange  have  arrested  international 
trade,  and  thereby  denied  profitable  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
cargo  space,  with  the  result  that  in  some 
cases  the  loss  of  laying  up  a  ship  would 
have  been  less  than  the  loss  incurred 
by  running  her.  This  particularly  an- 
nlics  to  liners;  but  if  such  shins  are  to 
be  justified  of  their  name,  their  owners 
must  continue  to  run  them.  It  is  an 
open  secret,  declares  a  writer  in  the 
London  Times,  that  while  steamship  pas- 
senger traffic  was  never  so  brisk  as  at 
present  it  was  never  so  little  nrofitable. 
Clearly  the  success   of   Lord   Inchcape's 


undertaking  must  to  some  extent  de- 
pend on  the  optimism  of  owners;  and 
it  says  much  for  the  vitality  of  the  in- 
dustry that,  in  face  of  existing  condi- 
tions, so  many  of  the  ex-enemy  steam- 
ers have  found  and  are  finding  purchas- 
ers. Meantime  the  shipyards  must  per- 
force await  the  absorption  of  the  repar- 
ation tonnage,  and,  what  is  a  much 
more  potent  factor — a  revival  of  British 
export  trade  before  they  can  hope  to 
compile  a  list  of  orders  which  will 
promise  unabated  activity  when  orders 
now  on  hand  shall  have  been  completed. 

Cunarders'    Experiment 

The  Cunard  Line  has  just  converted 
the  Saxonia  (14,000  tons)  into  a  two- 
class  ship,  with  the  result  that  travel- 
ers can  now  book  from  London  to  New 
York  for  $114.60  instead  of  about  $240, 
the  average  first-class  rate  (taking  the 
exchange  at  four  dollars  to  the  pound 
sterling).  A  passage  on  the  Imperator 
to  New  York  is  now  $248;  on  the  Ca- 
ronia  (20,000  tons)  it  is  $207.60.  But 
the  Cunard  Line  has  just  put  the  Sax- 
onia on  the  service  from  London  to  New 
York  with  passage  fees  which  strike 
quite  a  new  note  in  world  travel.  With 
the  Caronia  she  forms  the  new  fort- 
nightly service  from  London  to  New 
York — the  largest  liners  to  sail  from 
the  Thames.  The  Saxonia  represents  a 
remarkably  interesting  experiment  in 
world  travel  today.  She  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  inside.  Instead  of  having 
first,  second  and  third-class  passengers, 
the  first  and  second-class  have  now 
been  merged  into  one,  the  "cabin"  class. 
There  is  now  a  first  and  third-class  only, 
the  latter  fare  to  New  York  being  only 
$73.80,  a  remarkably  low  figure  for 
such   comfortable   accommodation. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

A  comprehensive  scheme  has  been 
carried  out.  The  ship  has  been  repaint- 
ed, redecorated,  refurnished,  through- 
out; new  public  rooms  have  lieen  built; 
the  staterooms  have  been  remodeled ; 
the  latest  scientific  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary systems  have  been  installed;  the 
kitchens  and  bakery  have  been  replan- 
ned  and  fitted  with  the  most  modern  ap- 
paratus; and  the  engines,  boilers  and 
hull  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled. 
As  only  the  two  classes  of  passen.gers 
are  carried,  the  accommodation  avail- 
able for  each  is  unusually  extensive  and 
complete. 

Four  big  public  rooms  are  provided 
for  the  500  cabin  passengers — the  smok- 
ing room,  with  its  atmosphere  of  rest- 
fulness  and  relaxation ;  the  white  draw- 
ing room,  with  mahogany  furniture  and 
upholstered  settees  and  chairs:  the  new 
lounge,  one  of  the  most  nonular  rooms 
on  modern  Cunarders,  with  its  oak-tiled 
floor;  and  the  large  new  dininsr  room, 
with  the  modern  small  tables  to  seat 
small  parties  of  friends.  The  cabin 
staterooms  are  large  and  airy;  those 
on  "B"  deck  look  out  direct  on  to  the 
promenade  deck. 

It  is  certain  that  the  third-class  pas- 
sen<rers  will  be  more  than  nlefised  with 
their  Quarters,  the  whole  of  which  have 
been  reconstructed.  A  series  of  large 
cabins,  with  comfortable  spring  beds, 
and  uo-to-date  toilet  arrangements,  will 
appeal  greatly.  The  new  dining  room 
and  lounge  are  designed  for  quick  ser- 
vice and  comfort.  For  lioth  classes  of 
passengers  there  is  ample  deck  space, 
open  and  covered. 


NEW  PIER  AT  SEATTLE 


Birdseye    view    of    present    and    proposed    terminal    facilities    at     Smith's    Cove.     Stattje. 


THE  Port  of  Seattle's  new  Smith's 
Cove  Terminal  Pier  "B"  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  fact  that  the  Port 
of  Seattle  has  made  arrangements 
with  two  of  the  largest  steamship  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  Coact  for  the  use 
of  this  terminal  shows  the  need  of  such 
a  facility. 

This  pier  is  367  feet  wide  and  2580 
feet  long,  only  lacking  60  feet  of  being 
a  half  mile.  It  is  the  largest  commer- 
cial pier  in  the  world,  even  surpassing 
in  square  foot  area  the  huge  Chicago 
municipal  pier,  which  is  3000  feet  long. 

This  pier  will  have  two  transit  sheds, 
130  feet  wide  by  1000  feet  long  at  the 
street  end,  the  outer  section  of  the  pier 
being  uncovered  and  given  over  for  the 
handling  of  export  freight.  The  north 
.500  feet  of  the  east  transit  shed  has 
been  finished,  and  as  the  construction 
crew  were  leaving  the  work,  the  Horai- 
san  Maru  began  discharging  10,000  tons 
of  cargo,  consisting  of  nitrates,  sugar, 
etc.,  into  the  transit  shed  for  trans- 
shipment. Construction  has  started  on 
the  north  500  feet  of  the  west  transit 
shed,  which  will  be  ready  for  operation 
about  March  1,  1921. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  in 
connection  with  the  equipment  of  this 
pier  is  the  amount  of  railroad  trackage, 
there  being  approximately  four  and  one- 
miles  of  trackage,  consisting  of  two 
shipside  tracks  on  outer  sides  of  pier, 
together  with  four  depressed  tracks  in 
the  center,  with  numerous  cross-overs 
in  order  to  facilitate  switching.  It  was 
decided  to   install   this  great  amount  of 


trackage  since  very  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  operation  of 
the  similar  Smiths  Cove  Pier  "A,"  which 
has  three  and  one-half  miles  of  railroad 
trackage. 

The  Port  of  Seattle  have  made  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  the  largest  Ameri- 
can steamship  company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Steamship  Company,  the  largest  Japa- 
nese steamship  company  entering  Puget 
Sound,  for  the  use  of  Pier  "B,"  the  for- 
mer being  given  preferential  right  for 
the  use  of  the  east  side  of  the  pier, 
while  the  latter  has  been  given  prefei-- 
ential  right  for  the  use  of  the  west  side 
of  the  pier.  It  is  under-stood,  of  course, 
that  when  the  ship  berths  and  storage 
space  are  not  used  by  either  of  these 
companies,  the  Port  Commission  will 
have  the  right  to  berth  other  ships  and 
use  storage  space  as  required  in  order 
to  place  the  terminal   in   maximum  use. 

Elaborate  passenger  accommodations 
and  baggage  inspection  rooms  are  to 
be  installed  on  the  second  floor  at  the 
street  end  of  each  shed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  trans  -  Pacific  passanger 
traffic.  A  large,  commodious  waiting 
room  will  be  located  on  the  water  side 
of  the  second  floor  of  each  shed,  this 
location  being  an  ideal  one  from  a  fire 
hazard  standpoint,  besides  giving  the 
passengers  easy  access  to  the  street, 
■lust  opposite  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  shed  will  be  located  the  baggage  in- 
spection room,  thus  making  it  very  con- 
venient for  the  passengers. 


IS    the    second    large    pier    from    the    ii^ht 

Along  the  face  of  the  pier,  portable 
adjustable  i-amps  will  be  provided,  al- 
lowing the  passengers  to  leave  the  ship 
and  enter  the  second  floor  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  waiting  and  baggage  rooms 
on  an  easy  grade  and  without  crossing 
any  railroad  tracks  on  the  same  level. 
The  portable  ramps  will  be  made  ad- 
justable for  any  stage  of  the  tide  and 
will  be  electrically  operated,  making 
their  operation  simple  and  economical. 
Overhead  bridges  will  be  installed  con- 
necting the  second  floor  of  transit  sheds 
with  the  overhead  Garfield  Street  via- 
duct, enabling  passengers  to  reach  the 
street  on  the  same  grade,  avoiding  con- 
gestion of  railroad  and  vehicular  traffic 
on  the  lower  floor  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  ship  until  they  reach  the  street 
car  line,  taxi  cabs  or  waiting  automo- 
biles on  West  Garfield  Street. 

Since  the  Oriental  passenger  boats 
also  carry  a  large  amount  of  freight. 
Smiths  Cove  Pier  "B"  will  be  most  suit- 
able for  this  class  of  business,  since  the 
import  cargoes  can  be  discharged  and 
stored  in  the  shed  at  the  same  time 
the  passengers  are  leaving.  To  exoe- 
dite  the  handling  of  this  freight  in  the 
shed,  a  great  variety  of  light  handling 
equipment  will  be  furnished.  After 
the  ship  has  discharged  her  passengers 
and  her  import  cargo,  she  can  then  biS 
warped  along  the  pier  to  the  large  open 
wharf  to  take  on  her  export  cargo. 
Again,  on  the  open  wharf,  a  great  va- 
riety of  heavy  handling  nieclianicai 
equipment  will  be  provided  to  expedite 
the   loading  of   these   vessels. 

3i 


SUPERHEATED  STEAM 


SIN'CE  the  Kieat  bulk  of  thu  world's 
merchant  marine  fleets  is  steani- 
ilriven,  it  naturally  follows  that 
any  economies  which  may  be  ef- 
fected in  the  use  of  steam  on  shipboard 
will  be  for  a  lonp  time  to  come  of  great 
interest  to  the  ship  operator  and  the 
marine  engineer.  Among  all  of  the  va- 
rious methods  which  have  been  used  to 
produce  greater  economy  possibly  none 
has  more  far-reaching  possibilities  than 
the  propert  use  of  superheaters  in  con- 
nection   with   steam   boilers. 

The  factors  which  govern  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  superheating  lie  in  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  boiler  plant 
and  the  decreased  consumption  of  steam 
by  the  prime  mover.  These  factors  have 
been  attested  by  numerous  tests  in 
plants  ashore  and  afloat.  One  such 
test  was  made  very  carefully  on  the 
steam  yacht  Idalia  and  recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  Engineers  in  November,   1909. 

This  yacht  was  powered  with  a  4- 
cylinder  triple  expansion  engine  of  500 
normal  indicated  horsepower,  steam  be- 
ing supplied  by  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boiler  equipped  with  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox superheater.  The  superheating  was 
carried  through  a  series  of  tests  ar- 
ranged in  four  steps.  The  first  was 
with  no  degrees  superheat,  or  satur- 
ated steam,  and  showed  a  water  con- 
sumption of  18.3  lbs.  per  i.h.p.  The 
next  step  carried  superheating  to  .57 
degrees  and  showed  a  water  consump- 
tion of  17  lbs.  per  i.h.p.  The  next  step 
was  at  88  degrees  superheat  with  15.8 
lbs.  of  water  per  i.h.p.,  and  so  on  up 
to  105  degrees  superheat,  where  the 
water  consumption  was  15.5  or  a  sav- 
ing of  15. .3  per  cent.  Under  higher 
superheats  and  with  quadruple  expan- 
sion engines  the  savings  are  still  great- 
er, and  with  large  turbine  installations 
mechanical  engineers  are  giving  much 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  great 
savings  by  the  use  of  very  high  steam 
pressures  and  superheats  running  up 
as  high  as  600  degrees. 

While  superheating  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  use  of  steam  and  Watt  himself 
worked  assiduously  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory method  to  utilize  superheating,  it 
has  only  been  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  that  it  has  come  very  gen- 
erally into  use,  and  the  present  tend- 
ency in  all  steam  engineering  is  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  practicable  the  de- 
gree of  superheat.  Practically  all  of 
the  high  powered  locomotives  through- 
out the  world  use  high  degrees  of  su- 
perheat, many  of  them  using  700  de- 
grees in  the  steam  chest,  while  in 
French  practice  this  is  carried  up  to 
800  degrees.  When  we  consider  that 
many  of  these  locomotives  have  cylin- 
ders ranging  up  to  twenty-nine  inches 
in  diameter  and  that  they  operate  at 
piston  speeds  of  1500  feet  per  minute, 
some  of  them  with  indicated  horse  pow- 
ers above  3000,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  success  of  high  degree  super- 
heat in  this  field  gives  ample  ground  for 
the  adoption  of  the  same  sort  of  prac- 
tice in  marine  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  very  great  number  of  ships  have 
been    fitted   with   superheaters   and    are 
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operating    at    .superheats    in    excess    of 
200    degrees. 

Many  reliable  superheating  appart- 
us  have  been  developed  both  for  sta- 
tionary, railway  and  marine  work.  The 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  superheater  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  citing  the 
tests  on  the  Idalia.  The  Foster  su- 
perheater and  the  Locomotive  super- 
heater are  two  others  of  the  notable 
American  forms.  Several  forms  of  su- 
perheaters also  have  been  gotten  out 
by  British  designers,  such  as  the  well 
known  Yarrow  and  Thornycroft  pat- 
terns. 

In  the  early  stages  of  superheater 
design  the  principal  difficulties  that  the 
engineers  labored  with  were  in  the  lack 
of  suitable  materials  for  superheater 
construction  or  suitable  designs  for  va- 
rious engine  parts.  In  using  superheat, 
steam  pipes,  top  valves  and  fittings 
should  contain  no  copper  or  brass,  and 
some  government  regulations  also  pro- 
hibit cast  iron  and  malleable  iron.  Also, 
of  course,  in  carrying  superheated 
steam,  steam  pipes  and  flanges  should 
be  especially  well  insulated.  Wherever 
the  degree  of  superheat  is  sufficient  to 
eliminate  condensation  in  the  cylinder 
the  high  pressure  valves  should  be  of 
the  piston  type  with  rings,  as  they  will 
be  found  much  more  satisfactory  in 
operation  than  slide  valves  even  of  the 
balanced  type,  and  on  the  intermediate 
steam  chest  of  triple  and  quadruple 
engines  and  the  low  pressure  chest  of 
compound  engines,  piston  valves  are  de- 
sirable. Engine  cylinders  and  cylin- 
der liners  for  superheat  work  should 
be  of  the  highest  class  close-grained  cast 
iron  as  hard  as  that  material  can  be 
worked. 

In  designing  reciprocating  engines  for 
use  with  superheated  steam  it  has  come 
to  be  good  pi-actice  in  Europe  to  lower 
the  cylinder  ratio,  which  is  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  in  triple  expansion 
and  in  quadruple  engines  by  increasing 
the  high  and  first  interemdiate  pres- 
sure cylinders.  Of  course,  in  convert- 
ing a  job  to  superheated  steam  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  increase  the  diameter 
of  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  and  in 
such  cases  the  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained by  increasing  the  cut  off  giving 
a  greater  volume  of  steam  and  thus 
in  effect  decreasing  the  cylinder  ra- 
tio. The  expansion  curve  of  super- 
heated steam  falls  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  saturated  steam,  and  at  the 
higher  pressures  in  order  to  get  equal 
power  it  is  necessary  to  decrease  the 
cylinder  ratio.  At  200  degrees  supei'- 
heat  this  increased  volume  of  steam 
would  be  about  10  per  cent.  This, 
however,  does  not  increase  the  weight 
of  steam  used  per  stroke  since  at  this 
degree  of  superheat  this  greater  vol- 
ume would  weigh  30  per  cent  less  per 
unit  of  volume  than  would  saturated 
steam,  and  there  would  still  be  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  saving  in  steam 
economy  in  favor  of  the  superheat. 

There  is  still  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  older  marine  engineers  a  pre- 
judice against  superheating,  due  to  in- 
judicious application  of  superheating 
apparatus  without  proper  conversion  of 
the  prime  mover  or  the  connections  be- 
tween the  prime  mover  and  the  boiler. 
The  difficulties  experienced  by  these 
injudicious  installations  are  under  two 
classes:  Those  experienced  in  starting 
up  and  those  due  to  faulty  lubrication. 


Practically  all  superheater  manufac- 
turers recommend  starting  with  satur- 
ated steam  until  the  engines  are  well 
heated,  and  a  mixing  pipe  with  proper 
valve  connections  is  always  provided 
for  this  purpose.  After  the  engines 
are  well  heated  the  mixing  pipe  valve  is 
gradually  closed  and  the  temperature 
in  the  high  pressure  chest  gradually 
raised.  Any  citizen  who  has  had  ex- 
perience starting  his  flivver  on  a  cold 
morning   will   appreciate    this   point. 

Lubrication  is  the  point  most  promi- 
nently brought  forward  by  all  those 
prejudiced  against  superheating  prac- 
tice. With  ordinary  saturated  steam 
in  reciprocating  engines  the  moisture 
in  the  steam  is  depended  upon  for  lub- 
rication in  the  steam  cylinders,  and  sev- 
eral cases  are  on  record  where  inju- 
dicious application  of  superehat  in  re- 
ciprocating engines  has  caused  scoring 
in  the  cylinders  and  various  other  trou- 
bles, and  the  superehating  apparatus  has 
been  thrown  out  in  consequence.  With 
low  superheat,  which  does  little  more 
than  eliminate  a  part  of  the  initial  con- 
densation, there  is  no  need  of  oil  lub- 
rication in  the  cylinders.  With  moder- 
ate degrees  of  superheat,  in  fact,  with 
superheat  up  to  100  degrees,  there  are 
many  cases  on  recoid  where  operation 
has  been  carried  out  over  long  periods 
without  internal  oil  lubrication,  but  it 
would  seem  a  wise  proposition  to  sup- 
ply internal  oil  lubrication  on  all  jobs 
where  superheat  was  above  50  degrees. 
The  quantity  of  oil  needed  is  not  very 
great.  On  a  large  number  of  boats 
using  high  degrees  of  superheat  very 
favorable  results  have  been  otbained 
with  .3  of  a  gallon  of  oil  per  thousand 
horsepower  per  twenty-four  hours,  and 
one  case  is  known  of  a  2800  horsepower 
ship  using  20.5  gallons  of  oil  on  a  for- 
ty-two day  voyage.  This  was  with  de- 
grees of  superheat  ranging  from  90  to 
150.  The  use  of  oil  in  this  way  on 
marine  jobs  necessitates  the  installa- 
tion of  lubricating  oil  pumps  and  pipes 
and  of  filters.  These,  together  with 
pyrometers  and  mixing  pipes,  are  the 
only  complications  added  to  the  plant 
in    addition    to    the    superheater    itself. 

A  very  decided  economy  may  also 
be  otbained  on  cargo  vessels  by  arrang- 
ing the  auxiliary  machinery  for  the 
use  of  superheated  steam.  Without  such 
arrangement  the  ordinary  deck  winch, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  is  using  a 
very  high  proportion  of  hot  water,  and 
if  sufficient  superheat  is  maintained  so 
that  we  can  be  assured  of  thoroughly 
dry  steam  reaching  these  winch  engines, 
we  will  find  that  the  percentage  of 
economy  gained  in  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery will  be  far  greater  than  that 
obtained   in  the  main   engines. 

To  sum  up — the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  installing  superheaters  are: 
Greater  fuel  economy,  greater  water 
economy,  reduced  leakage,  increased 
boiler  capacity,  and  hence  in  a  marine 
job,   increased   revenue   cargo   space. 

Notable  examples  of  high  superheat  in 
recent  marine  installations  are  new 
Cunard  medium  sized  liners  of  the 
Scythia  class,  on  which  Scotch  marine 
boilers  are  equipped  with  Locomotive 
type  superheaters  for  225  degrees  su- 
perheat. The  installation  in  America 
of  turbo-electric  drive  in  the  ten  cargo 
vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  in 
the  passenger  liner  Cuba  is  being  at- 
tended by  the  introduction  of  high 
sunerheat  in  the  boilers  of  these  ves- 
sels. 


WITH  THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 


AT  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  ten  very 
interesting  papers  were  read 
and  discussed.  Eight  of  these  papers 
were  either  summarized  or  published  in 
full  in  the  December  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  The  other  two  are 
here  summarized  for  the  convenience  of 
our  readers. 


NEW    20,000-TON   TANKERS 
By   H.  F.   NORTON,   ESQ. 

THE  vessels  described  in  this  paper 
are  two  twin-screw  tank  steamers 
500  feet  between  perpendiculars, 
7.5  feet  beam,  43  feet  3  inches 
molded  depth  to  shelter  deck,  and  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  about  20,300  tons 
deadweight  on  a  draft  of  30  feet.  These 
vessels  have  straight  stems  and  elliptical 
sterns  and  are  rigged  with  three  pole 
masts.  They  are  of  the  shelter  deck 
type,  having  a  complete  steel  shelter 
deck  and  an  upper  deck  complete,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  omitted  in  the  expansion 
trunk  in  the  way  of  the  oil  tanks. 

The  propelling  machinery,  as  usual, 
is  located  aft  and  consists  of  two  triple 
expansion  engines  set  side  by  side  in 
the  same  engine  room.  These  engines 
have  a  total  indicated  horsepower  of 
3800  at  200  pounds  boiler  pressure  and 
have  cylinders  23  inches,  39  inches  and 
68  inches  in  diameter  with  a  4.5-inch 
stroke.  There  are  three  single  ended 
Scotch  boilers  placed  side  by  side  with 
their  backs  towards  the  engine  rooms 
and  oil  -  fired  from  the  forward  end. 
These  boilers  are  17  feet  inside  diam- 
eter by  12  feet  long,  and  are  among 
the  largest  Scotch  boilers  yet  built  in 
this  country.  There  is  also  a  cylindri- 
cal two  -  furnace  donkey  boiler.  The 
main  boilers  are  fitted  for  burning  oil 
only  and  the  donkey  boiler  for  coal 
only.  The  power  plant  on  these  ships 
is  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  being 
about  the  usual  power  plant  for  a  tank- 
er of  this  size. 

The  unique  features  in  these  ships  lie 
in  the  design  of  the  structural  work  in 
the  hull.  The  main  body  of  the  al:ip, 
which  is  practically  the  parallel  middle 
liody,  is  divided  into  nine  compartments, 
each  34  feet  6  inches  long.  These  com- 
partments are  divided  by  a  central  lon- 
gitudinal bulkhead,  making  the  cross- 
section  of  each  tank  34  feet  6  inches 
fore  and  aft  by  37  feet  6  inches  ath- 
wartship,  or  practically  square.  There 
are  no  summer  tanks,  the  wing  spaces 
outboard  of  the  expansion  trunk  Iie- 
tween  upper  and  shelter  decks  being 
used   for   pipe   passage   only. 

The  Gatewood  system  of  longitudinal 
framing  is  used,  the  main  framing  con- 
sisting of  two  deep  transverse  webs  be- 
tween each  pair  of  main  transverse 
bulkheads.  The  longitudinals  are  work- 
ed continually  through  the  transverse 
web  frames,  but  are  cut  and  bracketed 
at  the  main  transverse  bulkheads.  The 
transverse  frames  are  spaced  10  feet 
apart,  leaving  a  12-foot  3-inch  spacing 
between  the  bulkhead  and  each  trans- 
verse frame,  this  difference  being  com- 
pensated for  by  the  brackets  at  the 
bulkheads.  The  bottom  longitudinals, 
which  are  18  inches  by  4.1  inches  by 
51.6  pound  channels,  are  spaced  33 
inches  between  centers.  This  is,  so  far 
as  the  author  knows,  a  "wider  spacing 
than  has  been  previously  used  on  a  lon- 
gitudinally framed  vessel."  The  side 
longitudinals    gradually    decrease     from 


the  size  of  those  on  the  bottom  to  a  10- 
inch  by  3.5-inch  by  23.4-pound  channel 
for  the  first  longitudinal  under  the  up- 
per deck. 

The  central  compartment  is  used  for 
the  cargo  oil  pump  room,  so  that  the 
entire  length  of  the  parallel  middle 
body  is  absolutely  symmetrical  in  its 
arrangement  with  respect  to  the  amid- 
ship  line  and  to  each  transverse  bulk- 
head. This  fact  permits  an  unique  ar- 
rangement of  shell  plating  amidships. 
Each  shell  plate  in  the  parallel  middle 
body  is  made  34  feet  6  inches  long  be- 
tween centers  of  butts,  or  exactly  the 
length  of  the  main  cargo  tanks.  All 
the  butts  are  arranged  symmetrically 
with  reference  to  the  transverse  bulk- 
heads and  the  transverse  webs,  so  that 
a  number  of  plates  amidships  on  each 
strake  are  exactly  alike  in  every  re- 
spect. The  straight  sheer  and  the  iden- 
tical dimensions  of  all  of  the  main  com- 
partments result  in  a  very  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  center  line  bulk- 
head plating  and  also  of  the  deck  plat- 
ing, all  of  which  makes  for  economy 
in  construction. 

A  number  of  very  interesting  girder 
and  webbing  problems  were  worked  out 
in  the  stiffening  of  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  bulkheads.  These  stiffen- 
ing arrangements  were  made  in  such 
a  way  that  every  alternate  cargo  oil  tank 
and  the  cargo  oil  pump  room  have  per- 
fectly smooth  bulkheads,  which  greatly 
facilitates  testing  and  retesting  for 
bulkhead  leakage.  The  omission  of 
summer  tanks  alongside  the  expansion 
trunk  makes  for  a  clear  shelter  deck 
with  very  few  hatches,  adding  greatly 
of  course  to  the  strength  of  the  hull 
and  permitting  very  economical  distri- 
bution of  steel. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  elec- 
tric lighting  arrangements,  cold  storage 
rooms,  steam  heating  system,  interior 
communication  and  drainage,  fire-room 
and  deck  service  systems,  steam  steer- 
ing gear,  steam  windlass  and  winches, 
and  all  of  the  necessary  auxiliaries. 
Complete  plans  showing  structural  de- 
tails and  general  arrangements  accom- 
pany the  paper. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR 

FREEBOARD 

By   DAVID   ARNOTT,   ESQ. 

THE  load  line  question  has  come 
very  prominently  before  naval  ar- 
chitects, marine  engineer's,  ship- 
owners and  shipbuilders  during  the 
last  three  years  in  America.  Strange  to 
say,  up  to  the  time  of  the  paper  under 
discussion  nothing  had  been  contributed 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 
since  the  contribution  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Nixon  entitled  "Regulations  for  Load- 
ing Vessels,"  which  was  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  1897.  This  paper 
attempts  to  give  a  brief  history  of  load 
line  legislation  in  other  countries  and 
to  outline  the  development  of  various 
rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to 
freeboard. 

The  usual  definition  of  freeboard  is 
the  height  of  side  of  ship  above  the 
load  water  line  at  the  middle  of  her 
length  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
deck  at  the  side.  This  freeboard  marks 
the  limit  of  loading  which  is  considered 
safe  under  all  conditions  of  wind  and 
weather.  Freeboard  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  an  endeavor  to  define  this 
limit,  but,  as  the  author  points  out  very 
graphically,    a    modern    ship    is    a    very 


complicated  structure,  supported  on  a 
very  varying  foundation,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  fixing  a  safe  load  line  does  not 
"lend  itself  to  simple  mathematical  treat- 
ment." Four  considerations  must  be  kept 
in  view  when  determining  proper  free- 
board. First:  keeping  the  deck  safe 
from  damage  to  itself  or  to  the  crew 
through  undue  shipping  of  water.  Sec- 
ond :  provision  of  reserve  or  spare  bu- 
oyancy. Freeboard  as  determined  from 
the  above  two  considerations  is  the  min- 
imum freeboard  allowable  for  a  vessel 
of  given  dimension,  form  and  type. 
Third :  sufficient  structural  strength  at 
minimum  freeboard.  Fourth:  increase 
of  minimum  freeboard  to  compensate 
for  deficiency  in  structural  strength. 

In  1917  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  issued  instructions  that  load  lines 
be  marked  on  all  vessels  building  or  to 
be  built  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, but  prior  to  that  time  for 
many  years  marine  underwriters  and 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  had 
been  emphasizing  the  importance  of  ad- 
hering to  the  general  principles  of  safe 
freeboard,  and  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping's  old  rules  contain  a  table  of 
freeboard  allowances  based  on  type  of 
structure. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Nixon  referred  to  above,  it 
transpired  that  a  bill  to  regulate  free- 
board, particularly  for  Lake  vessels,  had 
been  introduced  into  Congress  some 
years  previously,  but  this  bill  was  drop- 
ped when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  channels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  not  allow  of  vessels  being 
loaded  to  their  minimum  freeboard,  and 
freeboard  was  not  considered  so  vital 
a  question  in  the  United  States  as  in 
some  other  countries,  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited draft  of  harbors  and  the  extensive 
use  in  the  coasting  trade  of  hurricane 
deck  vessels. 

In  1874  builders  and  owners  of  the 
Great  Lakes  district  held  a  council  at 
Buffalo  and  after  mature  deliberation 
formulated  rules  for  freeboard  and  drew 
up  a  set  of  construction  rules  for  wood- 
en vessels. 

In  Great  Britain  the  first  load  line 
legislation  was  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1871,  which  provided  that  sea- 
going vessels  must  have  draft  marks  at 
the  stem  and  stern  and  that  loaded 
draft  should  be  recorded  before  leaving 
port.  This  law  was  especially  useful 
on  account  of  the  reliable  data  gath- 
ered through  its  enforcement  in  rela- 
tion to  draft  in  connection  with  losses 
of  ships  at  sea.  Popular  agitation  led 
by  Samuel  Plimsoll  forced  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1873,  providing  for  de- 
tention by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  over- 
loaded and  impropei-ly  laden  vessels. 
The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1875  re- 
quired owners  of  foreign-going  vessels 
to  mark  a  circular  disk  on  the  sides  at 
the  maximum  draft,  record  freeboard 
before  clearing  at  the  custom  house, 
and  insert  this  record  in  crew  agree- 
ments. Act  of  1876  made  these  re- 
quirements compulsoi'y  for  all  British 
vessels  above  80  gross  tons. 

Position  of  load  line  under  these 
rules  was  a  matter  of  personal  opinion 
with  the  owner.  Board  of  Trade  had 
power  to  detain  ship  considered  over- 
loaded, but  there  were  no  legally  rec- 
ognized freeboard  rules.  In  1875  an 
agreement  was  reached  on  certain  fun- 
damental principles  concerning  determi- 
nation of  freeboard,  but  no  direct  ac- 
tion  was  taken. 
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Lloyds  about  18S0  made  approved 
load  Imc  on  spar  and  awnhiR  dock  ves- 
sels a  condition  of  classification,  and  in 
1882  pulilishcd  freeboard  tables  for  gen- 
eral application.  Board  of  Trade  also 
issued  freeboard  tables  for  the  R-uiflancc 
of  surveyors.  Load  line  committee  of 
Board  of  Trade  reported  in  18S.5  gen- 
eral rules  covering'  freeboard  which 
"would  prevent  dangerous  overloading 
without  unduly  interfering  with  trade." 
The  rules  were  based  on  Lloyd's  1882 
tables  and  the  majority  of  ship  owners 
voluntarily  took  steps  to  have  conform- 
ing freeboards  marked  on  their  vessels. 

The  1S<)0  Merchant  Shipping  Act  pro- 
vided compulsory  marking  of  all  vessels 
according  to  these  rules,  and  Lloyd's 
Register  and  the  British  Corporation 
were  empowered  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  assign  freeboards.  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  stipulated  that  a  vessel  must 
be  maintained  in  good  condition  to  hold 
freeboard  certificate.  Upon  failure  to 
comply  with  this  ruling  the  Board  of 
Trade  notifies  the  collector  of  customs, 
who  refuses  clearance  to  the  vessel. 

The  tables  were  extended  in  1898  to 
include  vessels  of  50  feet  molded  depth, 
and  freeboards  for  special  types,  such 
as  turret  deck  and  shelter  deck  vessels, 
were  added. 


In  li)0;!  the  German  Marine  Associa- 
tion published  freeboard  rules  which  dif- 
fered appreciably  from  British  regula- 
tions. These  rules  were  modified  to 
suit  changes  in  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels and  contained  tables  of  freeboards 
for  full  scantling  steamers  and  sailers 
and  also  foi'  awning  deck  vessels.  The 
depth  of  freeboard  used  with  these  Ger- 
man tables  is  measured  from  the  top 
of  the  deck  to  the  center  of  the  disk; 
in  other  words,  summer  freeboards  in- 
stead of  winter  freeboards,  as  in  the 
British  regulations.  This  reduction  in 
freeboard  granted  by  the  German  tables 
was  justified  on  account  of  improve- 
ments in  structural  methods  and  distri- 
bution of  material.  Vessels  carrying 
wood  in  the  holds  and  having  deck 
cargo  were  allowed  less  freeboard. 

Drastic  alterations  were  made  in  the 
British  tables,  which  had  the  effect  of 
allowing  considerable  reduction  in  the 
freeboards  of  the  majority  of  the  ves- 
sels, representing  an  estimated  increas- 
ed carrying  capacity  for  British  ship- 
ping of  "at  least  1,000,000  tons.  Lloyd's 
awning  deck  rules  now  called  for  heav- 
ier topside  scantling's. 

In  1908  the  Germans  again  changed 
their  load  line  rules  so  as  to  bring  them 


into  line  with  the  revised  British  re- 
quirements, and  in  1910  further  changes 
were  made  in  the  German  rules.  In 
1913  a  British  load  line  committee  was 
appointed  to  advise  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  preparation  for  an  interna- 
tional conference.  Owing  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  this  conference  never 
met  and  committee's  report  was  de- 
layed until  the  end  of  1915  and  not 
published  until  1916.  This  report  is 
said  to  be  a  very  masterly  document. 

The  United  States  is  not  handicapped 
by  precedent  in  the  matter  of  freeboard 
or  load  line  legislation,  so  that  the 
American  load  line  committee,  of  which 
Admiral  Taylor  is  chairman,  has  a  free 
hand  in  working  out  its  rules  and  its 
work  may  be  of  the  highest  importance 
not  only  to  the  shipping  of  America  but 
to  that  of  the  entire  maritime  world. 

The  present  paper  is  illustrated  and 
amplified  by  extracts  from  British  mer- 
chant shipping  acts  and  by  a  reprint  of 
the  House  resolution  establishing  load 
lines  for  certain  vessels  and  by  various 
curves  showing  the  trend  of  the  various 
British  and  German  and  American  at- 
tempts at  load  line  regulation  and  their 
relations  to  each  other. 


USING  THE  WOODEN  SHIPS 


AFTER  serving  as  the  only  ship- 
building material  for  several 
thousand  year's,  wood  has  sud- 
denly become  altogether  unfit 
for  that  use.  One  need  only  read  the 
daily  newspapers'  comment  upon  the 
wooden  shipbuilding  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  during  the  war  to  be 
convinced  of  that  fact.  All  the  vessels 
are  "idle,"  they  are  "unseaworthy," 
most  are  dismissed  curtly  as  being  "rot- 
ting hulks." 

How     Hulls    Are     Used 

Those  facts  having  been  established, 
nothing  remains  but  to  chronicle  some 
of  the  performances  of  the  wooden  hulls 
built  for  the  government  principally  in 
the  yards  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
These  hulls  are  doing  service  in  many 
seas  as  barkentines,  schooners,  barges 
and  steam  schooners,  and,  newspaper 
jibes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
are  functioning  successfully.  In  the 
conversion  and  operation  of  these  ves- 
sels Pacific  Coast  shipowners  are  doing 
some  valuable  pioneering  for  the  United 
States  government,  which  may  yet  dis- 
cover that  the  wooden  vessels  are  better 
ships  than  the  public  has  been  willing 
to  believe. 

Such  runs  as  that  of  the  Alicia  Havi- 
side,  129  days  from  Vancouver  to  Dur- 
ban; of  the  Russel  Haviside,  101  days 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Cape  Town ;  and 
the  Anne  Comyn,  52  days  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney,  demonstrate  what 
can  be  done  with  Ferris  hulls  rigged  as 
six-masted  barkentines.  These  vessels 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pacific 
Freighters  Company,  San  Francisco. 

A    Magnificent   Vessel 

Another  more  recent  voyage  is  that 
of  the  six-masted  schooner  Oregon  Fir, 
owned  by  Grant  Smith  &  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon,  concerning  which  her 
master.  Captain  W.  I.  Eyres,  writes: 

"Arrived  at  Port  Philip  Head  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  76  days  from  Astoria,  and 
docked  at  Melbourne  the  following  day. 


After  reaching  a  point  out  distant  from 
Sydney  some  300  miles,  could  have 
made  that  port  in  55  days,  but,  owing 
to  meeting  equinoxial  gales,  subsequent 
course  was  slow  into  Melbourne. 

"The  Oregon  Fir  is  a  magnificent  ves- 
sel. I  have  tried  her  out  in  every  pos- 
sible way  in  which  a  vessel  may  be 
tried,  and  she  has  more  than  realized 
my  expectations.  She  will  carry  all  the 
sail  that  you  can  get  on  her  and  is  a 
splendid  weatherly  ship,  sailing  within 
nine    points. 

220   Miles  in  One  Day 

"I  have  never  known  a  ship  in  over 
50  years  of  experience  that  will  do  as 
well  in  light  winds  as  she  will.  I  have 
made  220  nautical  miles  with  her  in  24 
hours,  and  at  present  she  is  a  full  10- 
knot  ship.  During  the  passage  over  and 
during  strong  squalls,  she  made  11 
knots  an  hour.  No  matter  how  hard  it 
blows,  so  long  as  she  can  carry  the 
main  jib,  she  will  nip  to  windward  and 
make  good  course  without  leeway. 

This  ship  is  a  splendid  asset  and  will 
be  so  for  the  next  25  years.  She  is 
strong  and  staunch. 

"My  crew  turned  out  splendidly,  and 
every  one  has  now  become  efficient  sail- 
ors. I  would  not  wish  for  better  men. 
They  are  a  clean,  respectable  and  am- 
bitious crew. 

Surpasses  All   Schooners 

"I  have  beat  the  ship  to  windward  50 
miles  in  24  hours — that  is,  dead-beat. 
She  beat  from  Cape  Schank  to  Port 
Philip,  17  miles,  with  a  full  run  of  ebb 
tides  against  her,  in  six  hours.  There 
is  not  a  schooner  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
today  that  can  even  approximate  this. 
She  did  this  with  full  courses,  stay  fore- 
sail, jib  and  outer  jib,  and  strong  north- 
east gale." 

A  new  vessel,  rigged  as  a  six-masted 
schooner,  is  the  Fort  Laramie,  built  by 
Kruse  &  Banks,  North  Bend,  and  bought 
by  W.  S.  Scammell  &  Company,  San 
Francisco.  The  "general  unfitness"  of 
wood   for  shipbuilding  is  proved   clearly 


enough  by  the  Fort  Laramie,  which 
failed  to  make  a  cupful  of  water  while 
loading  for  her  first  voyage.  She  was 
rigged  with  the  usual  sails  and  four 
jibs,  a  staysail  and  squaresail  by  the 
Haviside  Company,  which  rigged  the 
three  barkentines  of  the  Pacific  Freight- 
ers Company  named  above ;  the  sail 
work  of  the  Fort  Laramie  was  done  by 
Ottison  &  Olsen,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
iron  work  by  Tway.  She  has  two  Mur- 
ray steam  winches,  and  a  16-horsepower 
Union  gasoline  engine  for  hoisting  sail, 
washing  decks,  pumping,  etc..  In  her 
arrangements  the  vessel  is  admirable, 
having  such  features  as  tiled  cabins  and 
rooms  for  each  two  men.  There  is  no 
forecastle  whatever.  The  Fort  Laramie 
will  carry  about  2,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber. 

Steam   Schooner   Forest    King 

Still  other  uses  to  which  the  wooden 
hull  can  be  put  are  as  barges  and  steam 
schooners.  The  first  barge  was  the 
Griffson,  owned  by  James  Griffiths  & 
Sons,  Seattle.  An  interesting  steam 
schooner  is  the  Forest  King,  owned  by 
the  Grays  Harbor  Motorship  Corpora- 
tion. Following  the  ideas  of  shipping 
men  that  the  steam  schooner  type  of 
ship  was  the  craft  desired  for  lumber 
carrying  and  all-around  cargo  work,  the 
owners  changed  the  Shipping  Board 
plans  for  cabins  and  built  the  vessel 
on  the  regular  steam  schooner  plan. 
The  machinery  was  placed  in  the  stern 
of  the  vessel,  and  big  cargo  hatches 
were  arranged  so  that  her  owners  say 
that  she  can  stow  away  nearly  300,000 
feet  more  of  lumber  cargo  than  the 
Ferris  ship.  In  all  the  Forest  King  can 
carry  around  1,500,000  feet  of  lumber. 
Her  machinery  is  all  the  standard  power 
plant  put  out  for  the  Ferris  type  ves- 
sels, the  engine  being  of  1400  horse- 
power. She  will  use  105  barrels  a  day 
at  an  average  loaded  speed  of  a  little 
better  than  nine  knots  an  houi-.  The 
steamer  is  well  fitted  out  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  crew. 

Testifying  before  the  Walsh  commit- 
tee.  Commander  A.   B.   Clements,   exec- 
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utive  aide  to  Ailmiral  Benson,  said  that 
there  were  approximately  200  wooden 
ships  that  were  unsalable  because  of 
their  inability  to  cope  with  steel  vessels. 
Some  of  the  200  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, he  continued,  and  engines  and 
boilers  ordered  for  them  could  not  be 
sold.  Nevertheless,  the  Ions  and  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  wooden  sailing  vessel 
on  the  Pacific,  in  such  diverse  trades  as 
transporting-  lumber  to  Australia  and 
the  South  Seas  and  bringing  to  the 
States  much  of  the  Alaska  salmon  pack 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  field  for  the 
wooden  ship,  and  the  voyages  of  the 
Pacific  Freighters'  vessels  and  the  Ore- 
gon Pine  prove  that  the  Ferris  hulls  can 
be  rigged  as  barkentines  and  schooners- 
for  off'shore  routes.  The  conversion  of 
some  hulls  into  barges  opens  another 
field.  In  the  employment  of  some  as 
steam  schooners,  finally,  both  the  hull 
and   machinery  can  be   used. 

So  much  for  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  wooden  ships  as  sailing  vessels 
and  steam  schoonei-s.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  their  use  as 
motorships,  either  with  direct  Diesel 
engine  drive,  with  or  without  combina- 
i  tion  with  sails,  or  by  Diesel  electric 
1   drive. 

I  There  is  ample  demonstration  of  the 
I  feasibility  of  operating  wooden  motor- 
'  ships  in  Pacific  Ocean  trade.  Among 
the  wooden  Diesel  engine  ships  built 
!  and  powered  at  and  operated  from 
[  Pacific  Coast  ports  might  be  men- 
1  tioned  the  Libby  Main,  240  feet 
I  long,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  1811, 
1  powered  with  two  Dow  Diesel  engines 
■  built  by  the  Dow  Pump  &  Diesel  En- 
1  gine  Company;  the  James  Timpson, 
I  2016  gross  tons,  powered  with  two  Win- 
]  ton  Diesel  engines;  and  the  motorships 
1  Balcatta,  Babinda,  Benowa,  and  Booby- 
j  alia,  all  of  approximately  .3100  tons 
i  gross  and  208  feet  long,  powered  with 
1  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Diesel  engines; 
]  and  the  other  four  wooden  motorships, 
\  the  Coolcha,  Cethana,  Culburra,  and 
i  Challamba,  262  feet  long,  of  2300  tons 
1  gross,  likewise  powered  with  Mcintosh 
1    &  Seymours. 

i  All  of  these  vessels  have  been  mak- 
I  ing  consistent  time  on  their  i-egular 
j  voyages  under  all  kinds  of  sea  condi- 
I  tions  and  with  an  economy  of  opera- 
I  tion  which  cannot  be  even  approached 
I  by  any  steamer  of  similar  capacity. 
i  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  use  of 
]  one  or  more  of  the  methods  outlined 
1  many  of  the  wooden  ships  now  tied  up 
I  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  will 
;    be  put  into  operation. 


Outboard   profile  and   sail  plan   of   Ferris   Type    Hull  converted  to  six-masted   schooner 


:  NEW  ATLAS   ENGINE 

THE    Atlas    Imperial    Engine    Com- 
pany   has    been    very    busy    up    to 
the  present  time,  principally  with 
I  export  orders,  and  has  been  ship- 

I  ping  a  great  many   12.5   H.  P.   en- 

I    gines  and  175  H.  P.  engines,  as  well  as 
I    a  great  many  smaller  ones. 
I         The  company  reports  a  good   outlook 
I    for  future  business  and  have  developed 
■  i      il    a    new    solid    injection    engine    suitable 
1      jl    for     the     fishing     industry,     tow     boats, 
I      i  j    freighters,     etc.       These     engines     have 
1  y\  i    proven    a    very    high    efficiency.       The 
V-"-^"''.i--.-i  I    cost    of    fuel    in    these    new    engines    is 
'';:.■  I    about    one-quarter    (M)    of    that    of   a 

'...., ,  i    distillate    engine    of    the    same    power. 

I     _  ,'■'    These    engines   are   being   built   in    sizes 

from  50  H.  P.  up  to  200  H.  P.  and  use 
medium  low  compression.  Starting  is 
done  with  compressed  air.  No  high 
pressure  air  compressors  are  used.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  engines  will  be  equip- 
ped with  reverse  gear,  larger  ones  will 
be  direct  reversible. 


EASTHAMPTON  RADIO  STATION 


THE  woruifit'ul  achievements  in  re- 
cent years  in  radio  engineering 
warrant  the  belief  that  we  are 
now  entering  what  might  be  call- 
ed the  radio  age.  Telephone  conversa- 
tions half  way  around  the  world,  the 
navigation  of  ships,  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  airplanes  from  a  central 
station,  the  communication  with  sub- 
merged submarines,  all  by  means  of  ra- 
dio, presage  wonderful  achievements  yet 
to  come. 

Alive  to  the  practical  needs  of  ma- 
rine transportation,  the  Cutting  and 
Washington  Radio  Corporation  has  just 
opened  up  a  new  commercial  radio 
coastal  station  at  Easthampton,  Long- 
Island. 

The  location  of  this  station  was  the 
first  important  consideration  for  the 
company's  engineers  and  Easthampton 
was  decided  upon  only  after  most  care- 
ful study  of  the  necessities  of  ships  en- 
tering and  leaving  New  York.  It  was 
found  that  with  the  great  number  of 
vessels  coming  into  and  leaving  the  har- 
bor that  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  handling  the  radio  traffic  and  it  seem- 
ed advisable  to  locate  a  station  at  a 
point  sufficiently  distant  from  New  York 
to  avoid  the  interference  and  at  the 
same  time  near  enough  to  arrange  all 
details  of  docking,  transmitting  of  com- 
mercial mes-sages  and  allowing  ample 
time  for  making  up  of  abstracts  and 
other  details  of  accounting. 

Direct  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
to  New  York,  together  with  a  selected 
corps  of  experienced  operators,  insure 
accurate  and  speedy  transmission  of  all 
messages  sent  through  this  station,  the 
call  letters  of  which  are  WSA. 

Easthampton  is  one  of  the  fashion- 
able summer  resorts  located  on  the 
south  shore   of   Long  Island.      It  is   103 


miles  from  New  York  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements  on  Long  Island  in 
that  section  noted  in  the  early  days 
for  its  whaling  interests. 

The  location  of  the  radio  station  is 
on  one  of  the  highest  knolls  in  the 
town,  about  one  mile  from  the  shore. 
It  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  some  six 
acres  in  extent.  The  two  galvanized 
steel  towers  are  300  feet  apart  and  are 
16.5  feet  high,  surmounted  with  wooden 
masts,  which  bring  the  total  height  of 
the  antenna  to  175  feet  above  the  heavy 
concrete  foundations. 

The  latest  developments  in  antenna 
and  counterpoise  are  used,  the  antenna 
being  of  the  cage  type  so  efficient  on 
battleships  during  the  war;  the  coun- 
terpoise is  a  series  of  wires  radiating 
from  one  corner  of  the  radio  building 
and  practically  covering  six  acres. 

The  power  supply  is  obtained  from 
the  local  electric  light  company  and  is 
brought  to  the  station  in  a  conduit  1200 
feet  long.  Twenty-two  hundred  volts 
alternating  current  is  stepped  down  to 
220  volts,  from  which  a  motor  gener- 
ator unit  produces  the  110  volts'  direct 
current  used  in  the  operation  of  the 
radio  set.  One  of  the  well-known  Delco 
Light  units  in  conjunction  with  a  sto- 
rage battery  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to 
provide  against  breakdown. 

The  radio  "shack"  is  equipped  with 
hot  water  heating,  shower  and  toilet  fa- 
cilities, rest  room  for  operators  off  duty 
and  complete  office  equipment  for  hand- 
ling the  clerical  work  necessary  at  the 
station. 

The  station  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  thoroughly  equipped  sta- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  will 
no  doubt,  for  some  time  to  come,  oc- 
cupy a  leading  position  among  commer- 
cial  coastal   radio   stations. 

Many  novel  and  ingenious  devices 
were   designed   especially  for  this   plant 
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General    view    of    Easthampton    Rarlio    Station 
showing  Aerial   Towers   and    Shacks 


and  we  hope  at  a  later  date  to  publish 
a  technical  description  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  The  photographs  here- 
with will  illustrate  the  station  and  dis- 
tinctly show  the  high  quality  of  the 
work  on  which  no  expense  was  spared 
to  make  the  station  a  model  of  its  kind. 


View   of    the    shacks    at   the    Easthampton    Radio    Station    showing    Ae: 
Counterpoise  Wires  radiating   from  pole  at  corner   of 


rial    Ter 
shack 


FUEL    OIL   SITUATION 

THE   acuteness   of  the  fuel   oil   sit- 
uation   on    the    Pacific    Coast    is 
forcefully  evidenced  by  the  recent 
announcement    of    the    conversion 
of  the  C.  P.  R.  steamers,  plying  between 
Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  from  oil  burn- 
ers back  to  coal  burners. 

Relief  from  the  appalling  increases 
in  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  is  given  by  the 
C.  P.  R.  as  the  reason  for  this  drastic 
decision. 

For  months  past,  steamship  operators 
on  the  Pacific  have  been  confronted 
with  this  problem  of  meeting  the  stu- 
pendous increases  in  the  price  of  oil, 
and  there  has  been  an  insistent,  omin- 
ous, almost  beseeching,  cry  for  "Fuel 
oil!  Cheaper  fuel  oil."  Oil  which  a 
few  years  ago  cost  the  operators  but 
60  cents  per  barrel  today  costs  them 
$1.8.5  per  barrel,  an  increase  of  over 
200  per  cent,  and  tentative  quotations 
for  the  year  1921  indicate  further  in- 
creases. 

What  this  represents  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  better  realized  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  one  coastwise  steamship 
company  uses  over  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter barrels  of  oil  per  year,  which  at 
the  tentative  prices  quoted  for  1921 
will  mean  an  increase  in  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  amounting  to  nearly  $2,- 
000,000.  This  amount,  while  the"  larg- 
est, represents  the  increase  in  but  one 
item  of  steamship  operation  which  the 
operators  are  endeavoring  to  meet  from 
their  limited  and  restricted  sources  of 
revenue. 
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NEW  INTERCOASTAL  SERVICE 


AN  eig-hteen-day  service  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco  was  opened  by 
the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany with  the  sailing-  of  the  steamer 
Julia  Luckenbach  from  New  York  early 
in  December.  Between  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  the  steam- 
ing time  will  be  only  sixteen  days,  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal ;  and  the  time  between  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  could 
be  cut  to  seventeen  days  if  Los  Angeles 
were  omitted.  The  Julia  Luckenbach 
will  be  followed  by  other  vessels  of  the 
same  class,  the  names  of  which  will  be 
announced  later.  A  schedule  such  as 
this  is  made  possible  by  the  Julia  Luck- 
enbach's  unusual  sea  speed  of  fifteen 
knots,  which  is  seldom  met  in  a  freight 
vessel. 

Railroad  Service  Surpassed 
The  Luckenbach  Line  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  intercoastal  service 
prior  to  the  war,  when  it  had  one  of 
the  few  fleets  of  consequence  under  the 
American  flag,  but  the  service  was  dis- 
rupted by  the  war  and  was  not  resumed 
until  conditions  had  become  more  nearly 
normal   this   year. 

So  far  as  time  is  concerned  the  Luck- 
enbach steamships  will  make  deliveries 
on  the  Pacific  much  more  promptly  than 
do  the  railroads.  Freight  originating  in 
New  York  can  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco several  days  quicker  than  is  pos- 
sible by  the  transcontinental  lines,  and 
even  goods  from  interior  points,  which 
may  lie  for  a  few  days  in  New  York, 
will  be  received  in  San  Francisco  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  as  would  be 
required  by  the  railroads.  These  state- 
ments apply  to  carload  goods  only.  In 
transporting  less  than  carload  lots,  which 
meet  with  delay  in  being  unloaded  and 
reloaded  in  crossing  the  continent,  the 
railroads  require  much  more  time  than 
they  do  for  carloads,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  new  Luckenbach  service  will  be 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  railroads  in 
handling  smaller  shipments. 

Thirteen    15-Knot    Vessels 

The  Julia  Luckenbach  is  a  vessel  of 
12,2.50  tons  deadweight.  Eleven  of  the 
new  Luckenbach  fleet  are  of  this  size 
and  two  are  of  15,000  tons  each.  All 
of  the  thirteen  have  a  sea  speed  of  fif- 
teen knots  except  the  Walter  A.  Luck- 
enbach, built  by  the  Seattle  Construc- 
tion &  Drydock  Company,  which  has  a 
speed  of  sixteen.  Many  passenger  ves- 
sels of  the  world  are  unable  to  compete 
with  the  Luckenbach  freighters  in  speed. 
Possessing  a  fleet  such  as  this,  the  Luck- 
enbach Line  has  been  able  to  do  what 
few  if  any  other  freight  companies  of 
the  world  have  done — that  is,  to  com- 
pete with  passenger  liners  in  carrying- 
mails,  as  the  vessels  of  the  New  York- 
Rotterdam   Line   are   doing  now. 


IV;  r.  and  Mrs.  A,  P.  Hammond  at  the  launch 
of  the  Mary  Luckenbach.  Mr.  Hammond  is  Pa- 
cific Coast  Manager  of  the  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship   Company. 

Sailings  approximately  every  ten  days 
are  being  maintained  by  the  Luckenbach 
intercoastal  service,  with  one  sailing-  a 
week  in  prospect.  In  addition  to  the 
intercoastal  service,  the  Luckenbach  ves- 
sels are  operating  in  the  New  York- 
Hamburg,    New    York  -  Rotterdam    and 


Philedelphia  -  Rotterdam  trades.  The 
Julia  Luckenbach  had  been  in  the  New 
York-Rotterdam  service,  in  which  she 
transported  United  States  mails,  after 
being  turned  back  by  the  government. 
She  was  the  third  of  the  new  fleet,  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  the  Edgar  and 
Edward ;  was  built  at  Fore  River  in 
1917  and  was  placed  in  the  New  Yoi-k- 
Australian  trade  a  short  time  before 
the  United  States  declared  war  upon 
Germany.  During  the  war  she  was  used 
as  a  trooper.  She  is  a  vessel  of  8151 
tons  gross,  6141  net;  436-6  feet  long, 
57-2  broad  and  37-6  deep;  is  an  oil- 
burner;  has  a  cruiser  stern,  and  is  driv- 
en by  General  Electric  geared  turbines. 

New  Tanker  Delivered 

The  nineteenth  vessel  of  the  Lucken- 
bach Line,  the  tanker  Mary  Lucken- 
bach, was  delivered  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Shipbuilding  Company  in  December, 
after  having  been  launched  November 
1.  The  Mary  Luckenbach  had  her  trial 
at  Los  Angeles  and  was  taken  to  San 
Francisco  for  drydocking,  after  which 
she  loaded  a  cargo  of  gasoline  for  Se- 
attle. She  is  transverse-framed;  410- 
5  Va  between  perpendiculars;  54  broad; 
has  a  loaded  draft  of  23-11,  a  loaded 
speed  of  10%  knots  and  deadweight  of 
8450  tons;  and  is  driven  by  triple-ex- 
pansion engines  of  2800  indicated  horse 
power.  The  Mary  Luckenbach  was  laid 
down  by  the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  its  own  a<;count  and  was 
sold  while  under  construction  to  the 
Luckenbach  company.  At  the  time  of 
the  sale  she  was  the  only  vessel  in  the 
world  available  for  prompt  delivery  and 
answering-  the  requirements  of  the  pur- 
chasers, one  of  which  was  complete 
American  registry. 


r 


The  new  Ballantyne  Pier  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Note  the  semi-portal  electric  gantries  along  the  water  side  the  reinforced  concrete 
construction,  and  the  arrangement  of  warehouses  with  double  depressed  trackage  i>i  the  center  of  pier  between  para  lei  lines  of  warehouses  Th  s  p  er 
has  a  length  of  1200  feet,  is  341  feet  wide,  with  a  floor  area  in  the  freight  sheds  of  394,500  square  feet  and  railroad  trackage  8000  feet  in  length. 
It  was  designed  and   built   under  the  supervision  of  the   Vancouver    Harbor  Commissioners    and    their    consulting    engineer.    A.    U.    bwan,    M.    J.    <_.    t,. 
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A  NEW  FAST  MOTOR  BOAT 


TRIALS  have  recently  been  held 
of  a  new  fast  express  cruiser,  tlie 
Winifre.l,  built  by  the  N.  J. 
Blanchartl  Bopt  Company  on  Lake 
Union.  Seattle,  for  Gilbert  Skinner  of 
the  Seattle  Yacht  Club.  On  trial  thi.s 
boat  made  a  little  better  than  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  She  was  designed 
by  L.  K.  Geary  of  Seattle  and,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  she  is  of  the 
V-bottom  type  with  flaring  bow  and 
transom   stern. 

The  boat  has  a  length  of  4;i  feet,  a 
beam  of  10  feet,  and  a  draft  of  2  Vb 
feet.  Crew's  quarters,  which  contain 
two  transom  berths  with  backs  that 
hinge  upward  to  form  uper  berths,  pro- 
viding accommodations  for  four  men. 
are  arranged  in  the  forecastle  and  en- 
tered from  the  engine  room,  which  is 
immediately  aft  of  the  forecastle. 

The  power  plant  in  this  engine  room 
consists  of  two  twin  200  H.  P.  Hall- 
Scott  G-cylinder  motors,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  engine  room  is  so 
arranged  that  full  head  room  is  ob- 
tained all  around  the  two  motors.  The 
space  below  the  engine  room  floor  is 
used  for  fuel  tanks,  of  which  there  are 
three,  one  holding  60  gallons  and  the 
other  two   110  gallons  each. 

Above  the  after  end  of  the  engine 
roo  mis  the  bridge,  which  is  housed  in 
forward  but  open  aft,  and  contains  the 
control  station  for  engines  and  steering, 
with  all  necessary  instruments.  At  the 
after  side  of  the  bridge  a  companion 
ladder  leads  down  into  the  forward 
compartment  of  the  main  cabin  space, 
which  houses  on  the  port  side  refrig- 
erator space  and  lavatory  and  on  the 
starboard  side  galley  and  pantry. 

Aft  of  this  space  is  the  main  cabin, 
a  very  roomy  compartment  with  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  four  people, 
the  upper  berth  being  hinged  to  form 
the  back  of  a  transom  seat.  .Aft  of 
the  cabin  is  a  roomy  cockpit  with  a 
permanent  canopy  for  protection  from 
rain  or  sunshine  and  a  fine  wide  tran- 
som seat  across  the  stern.  A  fresh 
water  tank  with  a  capacity  of  80  gal- 
lons is  housed  under  the  cockpit  floor. 
The  weight  of  the  two  200  H.  P 
Hall-Scott  engines  on  the  Winifred  is 
1.^60  pounds,  including  all  accessories. 
For  general  cruising  the  economical 
speed   of  these  engines   is   1000   revolu- 


Engine  room  of  the  Winifred  showing  two  200 
h.  p.  Hall-Scott  Marine  Motors.  This  installa- 
tion is  equipped  with  electric  starter  and  may  be 
contrclled   entirely  from  the  pilot  house. 

tions  per  minute  with  a  maneuvering 
speed  range  of  350  to  1700  revolutions 
per  minute,  so  that  the  Winifred  may 
be  handily  used  for  fish  trawling  at 
eight   or   ten    miles    per   hour   and    in    a 


very  few  moments  be  up  to  her  maxi- 
mum speed  of  thirty-five  miles  per  hour. 

To  most  marine  engineers  this  weight 
for  400  H.  P.  will  seem  quite  small, 
and  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  compare  the  weight  of  these  Hall- 
Scott  marine  engines  with  the  aviation 
type.  Two  aviation  engines  of  the 
same  horse  power  with  electrically 
welded  steel  cylinders  will  weigh  but 
,52.5   pounds. 

The  Hall-Scott  engines  for  marine 
work  are  becoming  deservedly  popular, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  notable 
installations,  including  the  following: 
3. 5-foot  speed  boat  Comanche  powered 
with  two  200  H.  P.  Hall-Scott  motors 
for  Henry  Ford;  the  Myrne  III,  a  .50- 
foot  express  cruiser  with  mahogany  hull 
powered  with  one  200  H.  P.  motor  for 
service  on  Lake  Tahoe  for  Mr.  Norman 
DeVaux;  the  Grayhound,  owned  by  Ed- 
sell  Ford,,  a  58-foot  cruiser  with  a  pair 
of  200  H.  P.  Hall-Scott  motors;  and 
the  Miss  Snip,  a  60-foot  11-ton  express 
cruiser  owned  by  Jim  Talbot  of  the 
Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company, 
equipped  with  two  200  H.  P.  Hall-Scott 
motors. 


Gilbert    Skinner's    new    Express    Cruiser    Winifred    snapped    on    the    starboard    bow    while 
making    twenty-nine    knots    per    hour 


RENEWING  THE  ANNIE  JOHNSON 


A  COMPLETE  revolution  in  meth- 
ods of  ship  repairs  has  been 
wrought  as  a  result  of  the  vast- 
ly increased  building  and  repair 
facilities  installed  at  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  according  to  the 
officials  of  the  United  Engineering  Com- 
pany, which  has  just  finished  a  "near" 
reconstruction  of  the  ancient  but  staunch 
motorship,  Annie  Johnson,  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company's  fleet.  Al- 
though the  vessel  has  not  been  shifted 
to  a  drydock  or  shipbuilding  plant  and 
has  remained  moored  to  the  bulkhead 
at  Pier  46,  a  job  has  been  done  that 
would  under  former  conditions  tax  the 
facilities  of  one  of  the  old-time  plants 
for  a  matter  of  about  four  months. 
The  United  Engineering  Company  fin- 


ished the  work  in  thirty-five  working- 
days.  It  was  a  considerable  job.  The 
main  deck,  bulwarks,  old  wooden  masts 
and  houses  were  razed  and  all  have 
been  replaced.  The  sticks  are  now  of 
steel.  The  cabins  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and,  in  short,  the  vessel  looks 
and  is  a  renewed  craft.  The  320  horse- 
power Bolinder  semi-Diesel,  which  had 
not  been  in  use  for  some  months,  was 
completely  overhauled,  being  fitted  with 
new  cylinders  and  other  parts  so  that 
when  the  ship  goes  on  the  run  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hawaii  again  she  is 
expected  to  perform  better  than  ever, 
and  the  Matson  Company  will  have 
practically  a  new  ship. 

The  term   "new  craft"  is  correct,  be- 
cause  the    Annie   Johnson   was   built    in 


England  in  1872  as  an  all-iron  sailing 
vessel  and  was  converted  to  a  motoi'- 
ship  four  years  ago.  Time  and  again 
corroded  iron  shell  plates  have  been  re- 
placed with  steel  and  the  ship  is  now 
a  steel  vessel   rather  than   iron. 

The  Matson  officials  were  in  a  hurry 
and  the  United  Engineering  Company 
undertook  to  do  the  work  as  quickly 
as  was  desired.  The  repair  job  on  the 
Annie  Johnson,  like  that  of  building  a 
new  promenade  deck  on  the  China  Mail 
Company's  steamer  Nanking,  was  made 
possible  by  shifting  a  portable  shipbuild- 
ing plant  to  the  pier.  The  version  of 
the  officials  of  the  United  Engineering 
Company  is  "that  instead  of  sending  the 
ship  to  the  plant,  the  plant  now  comes 
to  the  ship." 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MARINE  INSURANCE 


PERHAPS  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance in  marine  insurance 
during-  the  past  month  has  been 
the  attempt  to  secure  to  Ameri- 
can companies  writing  this  class  of  in- 
surance approximately  the  same  under- 
writing conditions  as  apply  to  the  great 
foreign  companies.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  has  been  obvious  to  both  marine  un- 
derwriters and  to  those  members  of  the 
government  at  Washington  who  have 
been  anxiously  watching  the  develop- 
ment in  this  country  of  a  world  spread 
in  marine  insurance,  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  different  states 
and  a  leveling  of  those  barriers  that  so 
vitally  prevent  the  progress  of  the  com- 
panies. The  marine  insurance  syndi- 
cates have  proved  to  be  the  first  great 
step  in  the  right  direction;  but  grave 
intimations  have  recently  been  made 
by  government  officials  to  the  effect 
that  unless  still  further  progress  is 
made  and  the  interests  of  American 
merchants  can  be  properly  taken  care 
of  as  regards  world  ti'ade  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  obliged  to  enter  the 
marine  insurance  business  itself. 

Consequently  the  very  greatest  inter- 
est was  taken  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Multiple  Line  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners which  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  on  the  third 
instant.  If  marine  companies  are  to 
operate  under  the  working  conditions 
of  their  great  foreign  rivals  they  will 
have  to  have  the  privilege  of  writing 
multiple  lines;  that  is  to  say,  all  other 
kinds  of  insurance,  except  life.  The 
idea  is  that  when  a  large  insurant  seeks 
a  varied  coverage  he  should  be  able  to 
get  everything  he  wants  "in  the  same 
shop."  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
fifty  or  sixty  prominent  casualty  under- 
writers, and  also  by  government  repre- 
sentatives and  marine  insurance  lead- 
ers. The  government  was  represented 
by  Congressman  Edmunds,  who  was  sec- 
onded by  Professor  S.  S.  Huebner  and 
Mr.  Dean  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Professor  Huebner  presented  the  ma- 
rine insurance  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment, pointing  out  that  it  had  now  be- 
come a  case  of  private  insurance  or 
government  ownership,  and  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  vital  necessity  for  our  gov- 
ernment to  have  in  this  country  such 
marine  insurance  facilities  as  will  pro- 
tect our  trade  secrets  as  well  as  impor- 
tant details  of  our  ships  and  shipping. 
He  pointed  out  the  urgent  need  for  the 
insurance  commissioners  to  press  upon 
their  respective  legislatures  the  neces- 
sity for  according  our  marine  under- 
writers the  two  vital  factors  of  multi- 
ple line  coverage  and  a  world  -  wide 
spread.      The   need    for  the   former   lies 
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in  the  advantage  it  would  bring  of  re- 
ducing overhead  expense,  and  also  of 
obtaining  more  clients;  the  latter  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  greater  sta- 
bility, because  unprofitable  countries 
are  apt  to  be  counterbalanced  by  profit- 
able ones.  He  intimated  that  it  still  re- 
mains a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  new  marine  syndicates  may  be 
thrown  out  of  those  twenty-four  states 
that  have  anti-trust  laws.  A  model  bill 
has  been  drawn  up  for  application  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  this  was 
urged  upon  the  committee  as  a  standard 
to  follow  in  revising  the  marine  insur- 
ance laws  of  the  several  states.  It 
allows  for  the  writing  of  multiple  lines 
to  a  total  of  eleven  classes,  and  that 
the  original  capital  and  surplus  must 
be  increased  by  50  per  cent  for  each 
additional   kind    written. 

This  proposition  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  representatives  of  such 
leatling  marine  insurance  companies  as 
the  Continental  group  and  the  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America.  It 
was  as  strenuously  opposed  by  practic- 
ally all  of  the  leading  casualty  and 
surety  companies,  whose  objection  was 
based  on  a  selfish  alarm  lest  their  par- 
ticular fields  of  underwriting  should  be 
invaded  by  the  marine  men.  It  was 
urged  that  such  a  wholesale  change  in 
our  laws  might  destroy  the  insurance 
system  of  this  country  that  has  taken 
a  half  century  to  build  up,  and  that  the 
surety  and  casualty  companies  would 
be  driven  into  marine  insurance  and 
probably  ruined.  The  casualty  men 
urged,  as  a  substitute  for  the  multiple 
line  proposition,  that  the  marine  com- 
panies organize  subsidiary  companies 
to  take  care  of  their  needs.  The  ques- 
tion of  different  reserves  on  different 
hazards  was  also  gone  into.  Another 
substitute  suggested  was  a  general  com- 
pany, under  Federal  charter,  for  inter- 
national trade  only. 

The  committee  took  the  matter  under 
advisement  and  will  later  on  report 
their  conclusions  to  the  national  body 
of  insurance  commissioners. 

Marine    Auto    Rates    Increased 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  by  marine 
insurance  men  of  New  York  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  will  be  a  radical  increase 
in  marine  rates  covering  shipments  of 
motor  cars  against  all  risks  from  the 
time  they  are  placed  on  freight  cars  at 
the  factory  until  delivery  at  their  for- 
eign destination.  A  number  of  informal 
conferences  preceded  this  action,  at 
which  it  was  decided  that  such  an  in- 
crease was  necessary  on  account  of 
heavy  claims  on  automobile  accounts. 
Practically  the  entire  New  York  mar- 
ket has  subscribed  to  the  agreement. 
There  has  been  considerable  competi- 
tion for  the  rich  volume  of  automobile 


premiums,  and  a  consequent  depression 
of  rates;  this,  in  connection  with  a  dis- 
proportionately high  loss  ratio  under 
the  all-risk  form  of  cover,  has  led  to  a 
rate  advance  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Automobiles  are  usually  packed  in  crates 
and  carried  to  the  seaboard  on  flat  cars; 
this  form  of  packing  does  not  keep  out 
rain  water,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  cliiims  for  damage 
from  rust.  Freight  congestio.i,  strikes, 
etc.,  have  delayed  the  arrival  of  cars 
at  wharves  for  shipment,  and  these  have 
been  held  in  the  freight  yards  and  seri- 
ously damaged  by  rain.  Then  again, 
there  is  damage  from  mildew  to  leather 
parts  in  steamer  holds,  and  innumera- 
ble claims  arise  under  the  all-risk  cover 
on  account  of  theft,  pilferage,  and 
breakage.  It  is  said  that  the  automo- 
bile manufacturing  companies  are  in 
agreement  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  marine  underwriters,  and  will  not 
seek  to  depress  rates  to  the  former  low 
level,  which  would  force  some  of  the 
largest  offices  to  abandon  auto  marine 
coverage.  New  rates  at  and  from  in- 
terior points  of  shipment  via  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  direct  to  va- 
rious principal  world  ports  are  given 
as  follows: 

First     Ap- 
Class  proved 
Liners  Stmrs. 
At  and  from  interior  points 
of    shipment    via    N.    Y., 
Phila.  and   Boston  direct 
to  U.  K.  ports  not  north 
of    London    on    the    East 
Coast     and     Continental 
ports  between  Havre  and 

Bordeaux    50       .62 '^ 

U.  K.  ports  north  of  Lon- 
don on  the  East  Coast..  ..55  .671,2 
Continent  of  Europe  ports 
between  Antwerp  and 
Amsterdam,  both  inclu- 
sive   55       .67  li 

Hamburg 60      .721/^ 

European  Atlantic  ports 
south  of  Bordeaux  ex- 
cluding Spain  and  Por- 
tugal      65       ,77  Vo 

Spanish     Mediterranean 

ports 85       . 971/2 

Italian  Mediterranean  ports 

not  east  of  Sicily 1.25     1.37% 

Adriatic   ports   1.37%  1.50 

Constantinople     ...2.50     2.62% 

Black   Sea   ports 3.00    3.12% 

Baltic  ports  1.00     1.12% 

Rus.sian  Baltic  ports 1.50    1.62% 

Havana     2.50    2.62% 

Porto    Rico    ports 62%  .75 

Rio   de  Janeiro 75      .87% 

Buenos    Aires    1.00     1.12% 

Vladivostok   via   Panama....  1.50    1.62% 

"Approved    steamers  —  Iron    or   steel 
steamers   and    iron   or   steel    motorships 
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(excluding  all  auxiliary  vessels)  not 
over  15  years  old  and  not  less  than 
2000  tons  net  register — Class  100  Al 
British  Lloyds,  or  equivalent.  Exchid- 
ing  vessels  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  or 
for  Great  Lakes  service,  also  excluding 
vessels  of  Greek  or  Spanish  ownership 
or  register. 

"Deduct  Vi  per  cent  for  cars  fixed  at 
and  shipped  from  the  port  of  shipment. 

"Standard  Clause:  Against  all  risks 
of  transportation  and  navigation  includ- 
ing the  risks  of  breakage,  fresh  water, 
theft  and/or  pilferage,  excluding  such 
risks  as  are  excluded  by  the  F.  C.  &  S. 
and  the  Strikers'  clauses.  In  case  of 
loss  or  damage  to  any  part  of  a  ma- 
chine consisting  when  complete  for  sale 
or  use  of  several  parts,  the  insurer  shall 
only  be  liable  for  the  insured  value  of 
the  part  lost  or  damaged.  No  claim  to 
be  paid  unless  amounting  to  $25." 

Voyage    of    the    Poznan 

One  of  the  most  unusual  experiences 
in  marine  insurance  was  supplied  re- 
cently when  the  steamer  Poznan  re- 
turned to  New  York  from  Havana  still 
carrying  her  entire  outward  cargo  of 
8000  tons  after  a  delay  at  the  Cuban 
port  of  about  five  weeks.  The  value 
of  this  cargo  is  approximately  $2,000,- 
000.  The  Acme  Operating  Company, 
which  operates  the  Poznan,  states  that 
the  steamer  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Havana,  tied  up  to  a  Havana  wharf  for 
five  weeks,  and  only  returned  without 
having  broken  bulk  on  account  of  the 
eff'ect  of  the  Cuban  moratorium.  The 
shippers  are,  of  course,  highly  indignant 
and  have  held  several  meetings  for  dis- 
cussions of  their  rights  against  the 
steamship  company.  A  still  more  im- 
portant question,  but  one  which  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  considered,  is 
the  condition  of  their  insurance.  As 
there  are  other  vessels  at  Havana  which 
may  be  obliged  to  return  without  dis- 
charging their  outward  cargoes,  some 
consideration  of  the  insurance  phases 
of  the  question  may  be  of  interest. 
That  the  Poznan  tied  up  at  a  Havana 
wharf  does  not  constitute  an  arrival 
under  a  marine  insurance  policy.  Did 
any  .subsequent  action  or  event  termi- 
nate the  insurance?  The  refusal  by  the 
consignees  to  accept  delivery  of  the 
cargo  would  unquestionably  be  such  an 
act,  but  according  to  the  company's 
explanation  there  was  no  such  refusal. 
The  question  of  abandonment  of  the 
voyage  enters,  and  tends  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  underwriters  were  not 
at  risk  on  the  return  trip.  Neither  is 
it  believed  that  the  assured  would  be 
protected  under  a  deviation  and  change 


of  voyage  clause,  for  a  deviation  is  a 
turning  aside  from  the  customary  course 
of  pursuing  the  insured  venture  and 
does  not  involve  a  change  of  destina- 
tion ;  while  a  change  of  voyage  is  the 
substituting  of  a  new  destination  and 
would  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the 
case  where  the  vessel  returns  to  the 
loading  port  without  completing  a  voy- 
age of  any  kind. 

Cuban    Conditions 

Marine  underwriters  are  being  given 
credit  for  having  exercised  a  strong, 
helpful  influence  in  clarifying  the  mud- 
dled situation  at  Havana  arising  out  of 
the  freight  congestion  there.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  Havana  merchants  boy- 
cotted cei'tain  wharf  property  and  re- 
stricted possible  delivery  of  goods  on 
ships  in  the  harbor,  a  meeting  of  ma- 
rine underwriters  was  promptly  held 
and  word  allowed  to  leak  out  that  the 
attitude  of  marine  insurers  was  that 
the  position  taken  by  Havana  merchants 
automatically  ended  .marine  insurance 
contracts.  Within  twenty-four  hour;; 
the  boycott  was  called  off  and  was  never 
reinstated.  The  warehouse  to  ware- 
house clause,  as  also  the  risk  of  craft 
from  the  steamer,  have  been  the  cause 
of  considerable  misunderstanding.  Un- 
derwriters are  of  opinion  that  the  voy- 
ages were  completed  when  the  deliver- 
ies were  refused  and  that  their  liabili- 
ties ceased,  additional  premium  being 
proper  for  the  subsequent  risk  of  mer- 
chandise held  on  lighters.  In  Havana 
harbor  lighters  and  other  craft  have 
been,  in  effect,  utilized  as  warehouses. 
Cuba  finds  now  that  she  will  have  to 
consume  what  is  within  her  ports  be- 
fore more  merchandise  will  be  supplied. 
Those  best  informed  insist  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  American  export- 
ers to  refuse  to  sell  to  Cuba  until  her 
present  stocks   on   hand    are   consumed. 

Binder    Representations    Valid 

By  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case 
of  the  Snare  &  Triest  Company  versus 
the  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  any  representations  made 
orally  by  brokers  or  written  on  appli- 
cations in  soliciting  marine  coverage 
are  valid  and  legal  even  though  they 
are  not  contained  afterwards  in  the 
actual  policy  of  insurance.  It  is  likely 
that  this  case  will  set  a  precedent,  as 
marine  writers  have  heretofore  consid- 
ered that  substantial  compliance  with 
representations  was  necessary  only  when 
they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  pol- 
icy. There  have  been  fewer  than  a 
half  dozen  cases  touching  on  this  point 
in  the  whole  history  of  litigation  in  this 
country. 


Marine    Agents    Not    "Factors" 

An  insurance  agency  in  charge  of  the 
entire  insurance  business  of  a  large  trans- 
portation company  is  not  a  factor,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  A  foreign  factor,  as  understood 
in  marine  matters,  is  a  person  in  charge 
of  the  cargo  to  dispose  of  it  and  con- 
vert it  into  money  or  exchange  it  for 
other  propei'ty.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  boat,  and  his  duties  commence 
when  the  port  of  destination  is  reached 
and  the  property  turned  over  to  him 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  It  was  fur- 
ther held  that  the  plaintiff's  claim  that 
"by  the  custom  of  the  marine  trade  the 
defendant  was  acting  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity," could  not  be  sustained. 

Proposed    Bill    of    Lading 

Recent  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  which  changes 
were  considered  in  the  present  form  of 
standard  bills  of  lading,  have  greatly  in- 
terested marine  underwriters  in  view  of 
the  serious  effect  the  proposed  changes 
would  have  upon  the  liability  of  ship 
owners  and  upon  general  average  set- 
tlements. Representatives  of  the  car- 
riers objected  especially  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clause  which  attempted  to 
define  the  extent  of  a  shipowner's  lia- 
bility in  event  of  a  loss;  stating  that 
"the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  dam- 
age, delay  or  default  from  any  cause 
whatever,  except  where  the  negligence 
of  the  carrier  is  the  approximate  cause 
of  the  injury  complained  of."  Ship- 
owners prefer  the  general  exemption 
clauses  contained  in  the  Harter  act. 
The  carriers  approved  of  an  amendment 
to  the  section  dealing  with  the  calcu- 
lation and  payment  of  genei'al  average. 
Thus  the  rules  of  the  port  of  New 
York  become  applicable  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  not  covered  by  the 
York-Antwerp  rules  of  1890  in  what- 
ever port  a  case  is  being  adjusted.  Uni- 
formity was  the  main  point  sought  by 
this  propo.sal. 

Concrete    Construction    Tested 

The  sinking  of  the  concrete  steamer 
Cape  Fear  with  the  attendant  loss  of  sev- 
enteen of  her  crew  recalls  the  discus- 
sion that  raged  among  marine  under- 
writers a  year  or  so  ago,  when  the  Cal- 
ifornia product,  the  Faith,  challenged 
universal  attention  as  to  the  advisability 
of  concrete  ship  construction.  The 
American  Bureau  of  Shipjjing  accorded 
concrete  steamers  an  experimental  class. 
Concrete  ship  builders  claimed  that  ves- 
sels could  be  constructed  of  concrete  at 
a  much  lower  cost  than  of  any  other 
material  and  that  these  vessels  would 
be  stronger.     Despite  the  success  of  the 
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Faith  in  off-shore  trade,  concrete  ves- 
sels have  not  proved  economic  successes 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  weight  pro- 
hibited the  loading  of  sufficient  cargo  to 
make  them  profitable  in  the  overseas' 
carrying  trade.  Builders  at  one  time 
contemplated  a  reduction  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  hulls  so  as  to  decrease  the 
weight  and  make  possible  the  carriage 
of  larger  cargoes,  but  underwriters  ob- 
jected to  this,  being  fearful  lest  a  thin- 
ning of  the  hull,  coupled  with  the  po- 
rosity of  the  cement,  might  allow  the 
water  to  reach  the  steel  re-inforcement 
and  by  rusting  it  seriously  weaken  the 
hull.  Again,  the  vibration  of  the  ves- 
sels' engines  produced  cracks  in  the 
hulls.  There  has  long  been  much  con- 
jecture as  to  what  the  effect  of  a  col- 
lision on  a  concrete  steamer  would  be; 
and,  consequently,  the  smashing  up  of 
the  Cape  Fear,  with  the  complete  ci'umb- 
ling  of  her  hull,  appears  to  justify  grave 
apprehension  along  this  line.  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  inevitable  that  this 
collision  has  abundantly  demonstrated 
the  manifold  advantages  of  steel  over 
concrete  in  vessel  construction. 


View  lookinj;  tlovvn  on  the  Matsun  Nnvi^^ation  Company's  auxiliary  motorship  Annie  Johnson, 
undergoing  repairs  by  the  United  Engineering  Company.  As  described  in  the  article  on  Page  40. 
the  United  Engineering  Company  practically  moved  their  shop  to  the  job  and  finished  the  work  in 
record   time. 


Unique  view  of  New  Yorli's  downtown  section  by  night,  lighted  by  the  big  Sperry  searchlight,  Brooklyn.  The  camera  at  head  of  Brooklyn  bridge. 
Brooklyn  side;  searchlight  at  head  of  Manhattan  bridge.  Brooklyn  side.  Searchlight  focused  on  each  building  for  a  few  minutes.  Camera  exposure  one- 
half  hour. 

— Photo  copyrighted  by  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company. 


SOME   TOOLS  IN  THE   UNION   CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY'S  SHOP 


,      ,       ^'SS",    l«f>— Forty-two    inch    by    thirty-eight    foot    American    Reared    head   lathe   roughing   out    line   shafting.      Depth   of   ci 
feed   at    70   feet    per    minute.      Upper    riaht— Testing    with    micrometer    gauge   the     finish     cut    on     flange     of    tailshaft.     36  -  inch 


ut    1' 
by 


nches  with    fa   inch 
48  -  foot     Pond    lathe 


center— Une    ot    the    heavy    radials    drdling    stud    holes    in    propeller    hub.       Lower   left— Gauging    the   pitch    of   a    propeller    blade    mounted    on    face   plate 
Lower   right-Sixty-.nch    Colburn    vertical    boring    mill    with    two    swiveling  heads,  four  ten-inch  special  face  plate  jaws,  and  constant  speed  mot"  drfvl.' 
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MAKING  A  TWIST  DRILL  LIVE  UP  TO  ITS 

REPUTATION 


By    H.    Wills 

The  Standard  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHEN  considerino-  the  almost  hu- 
man mechanical  appliance  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  stand 
ard  types  of  twist  drills  and 
the  precautions  taken  in  the  various  op- 
erations from  the  laboratory  test  of  the 
steel  bars  to  the  final  inspection,  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  conjecture  that  if  the  drill 
gives  trouble  some  of  the  conditions 
surrounding-   its   use   are   not  right. 

Twist  drills  will  stand  more  strain  in 
proportion  to  their  size  than  almost  any 
other  tool  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  drill  troubles  could  be  eliminated 
with  proper  attention  given  to  grinding 
the  points. 

The  form  of  the  drill  point  controls 
the  rate  of  production,  accuracy  of  the 
hole,  frequency  of  necessary  grinding, 
and  the  very  life  of  the  drill. 

If  the  illustrations  and  instructions 
of  this  article  are  followed  religiously 
a  uniform  and  satisfactory  result  will 
follow  to  an  extent  hardly  appreciated 
by  the  average  user  of  the  twist  drills. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  instructions 
contained  herein,  we  recommend  by  all 
means  that  every  user  of  twist  drills  be 
supplied  with  the  "Standard  Twist  Drill 
Grinding  Gauge  Chart  and  Scale,"  illus- 
trated  herewith. 

Twist  drills  must  be  properly  ground 
and  run  at  a  suitable  speed  and  feed 
in  order  to  do  their  work  efficiently  and 
with  the  aid  of  this  handy  tool  any  skill- 
ed workman  can  attain  these  best  re- 
sults insuring  a  considerable  increase 
in  his  drilling  pi-oduction. 

This  handy  tool  combines  a  gauge 
ground  to  an  angle  of  118  degrees  and 
an  accurate  four-inch  scale  graduated 
in  thirty-seconds  and  sixty-fourths  on 
one  side  and  sixteenths  on  the  other. 
This  gauge  gives  the  proper  angle  and 
length  of  lip  to  the  drills  when  they  are 
being  ground. 

On   it  also   is   a   table   of   speeds   and 


Mtasuring  the  length  and  angle  of  the  cutting 
lip   on   twist   drill   with    a   standard   giinding    gau^e. 

feeds  for  drilling  steel  and  cast  iron. 
Opposite  each  one-eighth  inch  mark  is 
a  number  showing  the  proper  speed  .it 
which  to  run  a  drill  of  corresponding 
diameter. 

Both  cutting  lips  must  be  inclined  at 
the  same  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  drill 
and  must  be  of  equal  length.  The  point 
angle  of  fifty-nine  degrees  has  be?n  uni- 
versally adopted  as  best  suited  for  aver- 
age conditions.      (Figure  1.) 

The  drill  point  must  have  the  proper 
clearance  or  contour  of  surface  back 
of  the  cutting  edges  and  this  clearance 
must  be  identical  on  both  sides.  Ap- 
proximately a  twelve-degree  clearance 
angle  (Figure  2)  combined  with  the 
center  angle  of  1.30  degrees,  which  will 
give  a  constantly  increasing  clearance 
towards  the  center  (Figure  .3),  has  prov- 
en best  for  average  conditions. 

Incorrectly    Ground    Drill    Points 

If  both  lips  are  not  ground  at  the 
same  angle  with  the  axis  (Figure  4), 
one  lip  will  fail  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency of  the  other  to  spring  away  from 
the  cut;  consequently,  one  lip  will  tlo 
more  work  than  the  other,  which  will 
result  in  its  becoming  dull  more  rapidly 
than  if  both  lips  were  cutting  equally, 
and  it  will  be  subjected  to  an  abnormal 
torsional  strain. 

When  the  cutting  lips  of  a  drill  have 
the  same  point  angle,  but  are  of  differ- 


ent lengths  (Figure  5),  the  point  of  the 
drill  will  be  "off  cenf:er,"  or  ■accentric. 
.\s  a  result  the  hole  will  be  oversize  to 
an  extent  equal  to  double  the  amount 
of  this  eccentricity. 

If  the  drill  point  is  ground  both 
with  lips  at  different  angles  and  of  dif- 
gerent  lengths  (Figure  6),  there  will  be 
a  combination  of  the  undesirable  results 
described. 

F'igure  7  shows  a  side  and  end  view 
of  a  drill  with  the  proper  angle  of  point 
(59  degrees)  and  the  proper  angle  of 
clearance  at  the  periphery  (12  degrees), 
but  with  insufficient  clearance  at  the 
point  or  center. 

Figure  8  shows  a  drill  with  insuffi- 
cient clearance  both  at  the  periphery 
and  at  the  center.  The  line  A-B-C  is 
at  an  angle  of  12  degrees,  but  there  is 
no  clearance  immediately  back  of  the 
cutting  edges  (B-C)  and  the  excess  of 
clearance  at  the  heel  (A-B)  is  of  no 
benefit. 

Figure  9  shows  what  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen to  a  drill  ground  with  insufficient 
clearance,  or  with  any  of  the  improper 
conditions  previously  described,  espe- 
cially if  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain 
maximum  production. 

Figure  10  shows  a  drill  with  a  clear- 
ance angle  of  about  12  degrees,  but  it 


Left   to  right — Figures   1    to   6   inclusive 
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Left   to   right — Figures    8    to    1 1    inclusive    and   at  extreme  right   Figure   12  above  and    13  below 


does  not  have  the  pi'oper  contoui-  back 
of  the  cutting-  edges.  This  manner  of 
grinding-  leaves  the  cutting-  edges  thin 
and  weak,  causing  them  to  crumble 
away   under   heavy   feeds. 

The  gauge  can  also  be  used  to  ap- 
proximate the  center  angle.  Although 
the  included  angle  of  the  gauge  is  only 
118  degrees,  a  center  angle  of  130  de- 
grees is  recommended.  The  use  of  this 
gauge  in  this  manner  enables  a  very 
close  estimate  to  be  made,  as  shown  in 
Figure    11. 

Most  twist  drills  are  made  with  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
web  or  center  of  the  drill  toward  the 
shank.  As  the  drill  becomes  shoi'te-i' 
and  the  web  thicker,  greater  force  is 
required  to  drive  it.  To  overcome  this, 
it  is  good  practice  to  thin  the  web  by 
grinding  away  the  exoess  thickness,  re- 
ducing it  to  its  original  dimensions. 
This  grinding  must  not  extend  too  far 
up  the  flute  of  the  drill  and  care  must 
be  exercised  that  the  cutting  lips  are 
not  injured,  and  that  the  same  amount 
is  ground  out  of  each  groove.  Figure 
12  shows  a  drill  with  the  web  properly 
thinned.  In  Figure  13  the  grinding-  is 
excessive,  leaving  the  web  entirely  too 
thin  and  liable  to  crumble.  When  this 
happens  a  split  drill  is  practically  in- 
evitable. 

Twist  drills  are  made  with  a  slight 
taper  from  point  to  shank,  so  that  the 
largest  diameter  is  always  across  the 
corners   of  the   cutting  lips.     This  pre- 

TABLE  FOR  SPEEDS  AND  FEEDS 
FOR  CARBON  STEEL  DRILLS 


TABLE  OF  SPEEDS  AND  FEEDS 
FOR  HIGH  SPEED  DRILLS 
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vents  the  drills  from  bindin.g  in  the 
work,  when  they  are  sharp.  If  the 
outer  corners  are  allowed  to  become 
badly  worn,  the  drills  will  bind  and  can- 
not perform  satisfactorily.  Whenever 
the  outer  corners  of  the  cutting  lips 
show  wear,  the  drills  should  be  re- 
ground  and  ever  particle  of  worn  sur- 
face removed,  or  the  drill  will  continue 
to  bind  and  very  quickly  be  damaged 
beyond  repair. 

In  grinding  high  speed  drills,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overheat  them, 
and  when  heated  they  should  never  be 
plunged  into  cold  water.  Doing  so  is 
likely  to  cause  small  surface  cracks 
which  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  drill 
and  may  result  in  serious  damage  to  it. 

Forcing  the  grinding  on  a  wet  grinder 
may  also  brin;  about  the  same  condition. 

If  the  suggestions  for  grinding  drill 
points  contained  herein  are  followed 
and  drills  are  run  at  the  proper  speeds 
and  feeds,  satisfactory  results  are  prac- 
tically assured. 

It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to  do 
this  grinding  as  accurately  by  hand  as 
by  using  a  good  twist  drill  grinding 
machine,  of  which  there  are  several  on 
the  market,  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend  their  use. 

Broken  or  damaged  tangs  of  drills 
are  generally  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
fit  of  the  drill  shank  in  its  socket,  which 
may  be  caused  by  a  "worn  out  socket," 
"dirt  or  chips  accumulating  in  the  sock- 
et,"   or    "bruises    on    the    shank    of    the 


drill."  In  either  case  the  driving  power 
of  the  taper  is  reduced  or  destroyed, 
resulting  in  an  abnormal  strain  being 
put  upon  the  tang. 

A  drill  of  either  carbon  or  high  speed 
steel  that  can  be  filed  is  not  necessarily 
too  soft  for  service;  in  fact,  if  drills 
were  tempered  so  that  a  good  file  would 
make  no  impression,  they  would  be  en- 
tirely too  hard  for  general  use.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  regarding  the  temper, 
try  the  drills  in  actual  service. 
Speeds  and  Feeds 

There  are  so  many  conditions  affect- 
ing drilling  operations  that  it  is  ev- 
tremely  difficult  to  establish  "hard  and 
fast"   rules  for  speeds   and   feeds. 

The  tables  given  below  can  be  safely 
followed  when  drilling  in  commercial 
materials.  Exprience  will  enable  the 
operator  to  determine  what  changes,  if 
any,  can  be  made  from  them. 

Assuming  the  drill  is  properly  ground, 
when  the  corners  of  the  cutting  lips 
wear  away  rapidly,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  speed  is  too  great.  If  the  cut- 
ting edges  roughen  or  break  out  in 
minute  particles  it  indicates  that  the 
feed  is  too  great. 

A  word  of  caution  will  not  be  amiss 
regarding  the  use  of  very  small  drills. 
It  is  seldom  that  these  are  run  at  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  speed  necessary 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  excessive 
breakage  is  inevitable.  These  are  deli- 
cate tools;  be  sure  they  run  true  and 
that  the  cutting  edges  are  kept  sharp. 
A  fine  grade  emery  stone  is  best  suited 
for  this  purpose. 


Un;lc:  En^;;.t t.;  ;;.;,  Company  Oxyacetylene 
Torch  operator  at  work  on  the  renewing  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company's  auxiliary  motor- 
ship  Annie  Johnson.     See   page  40. 


SOME  HALL-SCOTT  TOOLS 


THE  illustrations  on  this  page  show 
a  few  of  the  machining  operations 
which  are  carried  out  at  the  works 
of  the  Hall-Scott  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany,  West   Berkeley. 

Of  chief  interest  to  those  interested 
in  manufacturing  methods  is  the  multi- 
ple spindle  Ingersoll  milling  machine 
which  is  shown  in  several  machining  op- 
erations on  the  frames  and  cylindei-s  of 
Hall-Scott  marine  motors.  This  machine 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  six 
milling  cutters  simultaneously  on  the 
top  and  sides  of  jigged  parts,  and  for 
ordinary  work  within  the  limits  of  the 
machine  it  is  possible  to  have  the  cutters 
working  almost  continuously,  thereby  in- 
suring very  rapid  production.  The  ma- 
chine is  of  very  heavy  rigid  construc- 
tion, as  will  be  noted  from  the  large  di- 
ameter of  the  spindles,  depth  of  bed- 
plate casting,  and  size  of  transmission 
shafting  as  shown  in  the  pictures.  It 
is  driven  by  its  own  individual  motor 
and  all  of  the  movements  are  very  read- 
ily   controlled   by   the   operator   through 


Multiple    Spindle    Ingersoll    Miller    machining    up!>er 
individual    motor    drive    and    the    massiveness 


:rankcase    of    Hall-Scott    marine 
of    castings    and   shafting    on   thi 


motor.      Note   the 
s   machine 


Closeup    of    the    Spindle    Heads    and    Milling    Cutlers    on    the    Ingersoll    Miller    arranged 
machining    cylinders   of    Hall-Scott    marine   motors. 


W.     W.      Padden's     racmg     beat      Hurricane,      a 
thirty-five    foot    Hacker    Model    V-bottom    displace- 
ment   boat    powered    with    two     Hall-Scott    L.     M. 
Type    =ix-Cylinder    motors.      Picture    taken    during 
the   racing   at    Balboa.    September    20.    1920. 


conveniently    located    levers    easily    ac- 
cessible from  the  operating  position. 

Another  interesting  machine  much 
used  in  this  plant  for  light  work  is  the 
Hammond  type  B  radial  drilling  and 
tapping  machine.  This  machine  with 
its  hinged  radial  arm  and  all-belt  drive 
with  adjustable  tensions  has  been  found 
extremely  useful  in  jig  work  for  small 
holes  in  thin  metal.  For  tapping  this 
machine  is  provided  with  a  very  simple 
friction  reversing  clutch  so  that  a  slight 
pressure  on  a  horizontal  lever  on  the 
spindle  head  instantly  reverses  the  spin- 
dle and  backs  out  the  tap  at  50  per  cent 
greater  speed  than  the  forward  drive. 
The  double  -  hinged  radial  arm  allows 
very  quick  and  accurate  placement. of 
the  drill  spindle.  The  all-belt  drive  with 
adjustable  tension  makes  the  drill  capa- 
ble of  adjustment  so  as  to  be  very  sen- 
sitive, thus  preventing  a  great  percent- 
age of  the  breakage  and  wastage  of 
small  drills  and  taps. 


Hammond   Type    B    Radial    Drilling    and    Tapping    Machine    at    work    on    aluminum 
lower  crankcase  of   Hall-Scott   motor 
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CUTTING  CAST  IRON 


TIIK  Oxwckl-Acetylene  Company  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  through  its 
press  service  department,  offers 
some  very  pertinent  suggestions 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cut- 
ting' of  cast  iron  with  oxy  -  acetylene 
torches.  It  has  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  generally  surface  cutting 
blowpipes  of  the  injector  type  require 
no  special  attachments  for  cast  iron 
cutting.  The  Oxweld  blowpipe  was  not 
originally  designetl  with  a  view  to  cut- 
ting cast  iron,  but  after  exhaustive  ex- 
periments a  method  of  operating  the 
torch  was  developed  which  can  easily 
be  mastered  by  the  average  operator 
and  which  is  entirely  successful  in  cut- 
ting the  hardest  cast  iron. 

Four  outstanding  differences  are  cited 
between  cutting  cast  iron  and  cutting- 
steel.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  use  heat- 
ing flames  having  excessive  acetylene. 
Second,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  blow- 
pipe nozzle  farther  away  from  the  metal 
than  in  the  case  of  steel.  Third,  it  is 
necessary  to  preheat  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod. Fourth,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinually oscillate  the  nozzle  in  order  to 
maintain  the  cut. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  operator  bear- 
ing these  four  differences  well  in  mind 
can  make  a  cut  in  cast  iron,  if  the  ma- 
terial is  of  good  quality,  which  will  have 
an  appearance  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
fair  cut  in  steel,  but  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  cutting  a  given  section  of 
cast  iron  is  about  twice  that  required 
for  cutting  a  similar  section  of  steel, 
thus  making  the  cost  considerably  high- 
er in  the  cast  of  cast  iron. 

In  cutting  cast  iron  a  dark  layer  will 
be  found  extending  down  from  the  top 
surface  about  1  inch  to  1 V2  inches. 
Below  that  layer  the  material  will  be 
bright,  having  an  appearance  about  the 
same  as  steel. 

Be  sure  that  the  forward  and  back- 
ward, or  the  semi-circular,  movement  of 
the  nozzle  allows  the  blowpipe  to  cut 
almost  perpendicularly  through  the  dark 
layer.  The  lag  must  not  start  until  be- 
low that  section.  Particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  this  condition. 


Large  cast  iron  flywheel  cut  with  cxyacetylene   flame  for   removal   of   steel  shah 


If  cut  is  lost,  move  nozzle  back  along- 
one  edge  of  the  kerf  about  V2  inch  and 
describe  semi-circles  lapping  that  edge 
and  that  point  where  the  cut  stopped. 
If  the  cut  is  not  readily  resumed,  carry 
the  semi-circles  over  to  include  both 
edges  of  the  cut  and  the  point  where 
the  cut  stopped. 

Always  wear  heavy  asbestos  gloves 
and  suitable  clothing-  to  protect  the 
body,  face  and  head,  becaus?  cast  iron 
cutting-  is  a  very  much  hotter  operation 
than  steel  cutting. 

Always  make  sure  of  ample  protec- 
tion from  the  heat  before  starting,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
cutting  operation  to  take  shelter  or  pro- 
vide further  protection. 


Cast    Iron    Cutting    Chart 
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(The  chart  given  above,  published  in 
IVIarch  issue  of  Oxwelding,  shows  about 
the  same  gas  values  recently  published 
by  other  investigators  in  the  cast  iron 
cutting  field. ) 


NEW   AIRCO   FACTORY 

THE  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company 
has  just  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  four-story  addition  to 
its  apparatus  plant  in  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey.  This  to  provide  for  the 
increased  production  of  the  Airco  "A" 
welding  and  "D"  cutting  torches,  to 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
this  apparatus. 

The  extension  has  been  built  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  of  modern  fac- 
tory construction.  It  is  of  brick,  with 
reinforced  concrete  floors.  Careful  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  securing  max- 
imum lighting,  and  in  every  other  way 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  employes 
have  been  considered. 

The  expansion  of  Airco's  facilities 
for  quantity  production  places  it  in  the 

Cast   iron    melting    pot   twelve    feet    in   diameter   with    a    flange   one   foot   wide   across    the    top    and  j>      4-  t  1  i-  1  iS 

thickness   of   h'twfen   three    and    four   inches   cut    in    half    in    two   hours    and    thirty-five    minutes    with    an      manufacturers     Ot     Welding     and     Cutting 
o.xyacetylene  flame.  1  •         apparatus  in  the  country. 
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WITH  THE  EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


Rates  and  Freights 

EVIDENCE  accumulates  to  prove 
that  the  railroad  rate  increases 
of  August  26  will  be  a  factor  of 
the  first  importance  in  building 
up  the  intercoastal  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Each  week  brings  some  new 
development  either  in  domestic  or  for- 
eign trade.  Announcement  has  been 
made  by  the  Pacific  Coast  North  At- 
lantic Eastbound  Conference  of  import 
commodity  rates  on  shipments  originat- 
ing in  Japan,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines, following  upon  the  publication  of 
similar  tariffs  for  commodities  from 
Australasia,  which  were  printed  in  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  for  December.  So 
far  as  domestic  commerce  is  concerned 
an  increasing  tendency  is  apparent  to 
turn  from  the  railroads  to  the  inter- 
coastal steamships,  not  alone  because 
of  the  lower  steamer  rates  but  because 
quicker  deliveries  actually  are  being- 
made  by  water,  and,  with  the  new 
Luckenbach  schedule  of  eighteen  days 
between  New  York  or  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco  in  effect,  the  intercoastal 
sei'vice,  already  good,  will  be  improved 
greatly.  On  the  score  of  rates  the 
lumber  and  fruit  producers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have  found  in  the  inter- 
coastal services  their  primary  hope  of 
being  able  to  market  their  goods  on 
the  Atlantic  in  competition  with  sec- 
tions favored  by  lower  rail  tariffs.  A 
lack  of  refrigerator  ships  handicaps  the 
fruit  growers,  but  there  is  hope  that 
the  lack  may  be  met  soon. 

Refrigerator  Service  Planned 

Harris  Liverniore,  president  of  the 
United  American  Lines,  operating  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, is  giving  consideration  to  a  plan 
of  installing  refrigerating  equipment  in 
some  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  with 
a  view  of  eventually  placing  wholly  re- 
frigerated vessels  in  the  intercoastal 
trade.  Impetus  was  given  to  sugges- 
tions looking  toward  use  of  refrigerator 
ships  by  a  conference  held  in  San 
Francisco  December  20,  which  was 
called  by  G.  B.  Daniels,  state  market 
director,  at  the  direction  of  Governor 
Stephens.  At  this  meeting  F.  A. 
Hooper,  general  freight  agent  of  Will- 
iams, Dimond  &  Company,  agents  of 
the  United  American  Lines,  conferred 
with  the  representatives  of  growers  and 
shippers  regarding  the  freight  that 
would  be  offering  should  the  American- 
Hawaiian  place  refrigerated  vessels  in 
the  intercoastal  service.  Data  were 
assembled  and  sent  to  New  York  for 
Mr.   Livermore's  consideration. 

$21,000,000    Increased    Cost 

A  table  was  prepared  by  the  con- 
ference showing  the  increased  freight 
cost  due  to  the  railroad  rate  increases 
of  August  2fi,  based  on  the  1919  ship- 
ments of  California  products.  On  a 
minimum  carload  basis,  that  is,  if  each 
car  carried  only  40,000  pounds,  the 
total  tonnaee  moved  out  of  the  state 
was  2,434,683,  which  under  the  old 
railroad  rates  cost  $65,688,600,  but  un- 
der the  new  would  cost  $86,461,100, 
the  increase  being  no  less  than  $20,- 
775,700.  The  shipments  of  1920  are 
expected  to  exceed  those  of  119  bv  20 
or  25  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  $21,- 
000,000,   Mr.    Hooper,   in   order  to   have 


a  basis  of  discussion,  suggested  rates 
that  would  make  possible  a  saving  of 
$8,000,000. 

The  table  in  question  shows  the  fol- 
lowing deadweight  tonnages  of  Cali- 
fornia products  shipped  from  the  state 
in  1919;  beans,  dry,  172,908;  fruit, 
citi-us,  637,509;  fruit,  deciduius  244,- 
951;  fruit,  dried,  195,810;  apples,  62,- 
295;  nuts,  31,000;  vegetables,  green, 
140,340;  vegetables,  potatoes,  beets, 
etc.,  282,975 ;  melons  and  cantaloupes, 
120,000;  grapes,  280,865;  olives,  12,- 
000;  raisins,  254,030.  Not  all  these 
products  could  be  classed  as  refriger- 
ated goods,  of  course,  but  the  quanti- 
ties are  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
cargo  for  a  fleet  of  impossible  size.  If 
the  average  refrigerator  ship  carried 
9000  measurement  tons  of  cargo,  one 
sailing  a  day  scarcely  would  avail  to 
move  the  total  of  California  alone,  with- 
out Oregon  and  Washington  being  con- 
sidered. But  the  only  plan  would  be 
to  move  a  portion  of  the  tonnage,  suf- 
cient,  however,  to  relieve  the  railroads. 

Distributed    Movement    Necessary 

One  important  aspect  of  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that  the  crop  movement 
manifests  a  pronounced  peak,  so  that 
the  economical  operation  of  a  fleet  of 
refrigerated  vessels  would  demand  the 
distribution  of  the  shipments  through- 
out the  year.  Careful  consideration 
was  given  to  this  point.  No  guaran- 
tee of  freight,  however,  was  asked  by 
the  American-Hawaiian,  inasmuch  as 
the  company  was  persuaded  that  busi- 
ness oft'ered  in  sufficient  quantities,  pro- 
vided that  other  problems  could  be  set- 
tled  satisfactorily. 

A  permanent  organization,  known  as 
the  California  Producers'  and  Ship- 
pers' Transportation  Association,  was 
formed  by  the  conference,  and  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  strive  for  reductions 
in  railroad  rates;  to  demand  that  re- 
ductions be  made  on  a  varying  scale 
as  circumstances  required;  and  to  assist 
in  harmonizing  elements  affecting  trans- 
portation costs. 

Due  to  the  increases  in  railroad 
rates,  the  situation  of  some  growers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  become  critical, 
in  that  they  find  their  margin  of  profit 
wiped  out.  To  remedy  this  condition 
the  growers'   conference   was   called. 

Intercoastal    Import    Tariffs 

Tariffs  3,  4  and  5  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
North  Atlantic  Eastbound  Conference 
were  published  during  December.  These 
name  intercoastal  import  commodity  rates 
on  goods  originating  in  China.  Japan  aiid 
the  Philippines  and  moving  to  the  At- 
lantic via  a  Pacific  port,  and  are  de- 
signed to  make  it  possible  for  the  trans- 
Pacific  steamship  lines  to  compete  with 
the  direct  Atlantic-Orient  companies. 
The    three   tariffs   follow: 

Tariff  No.  3,  Pacific  Coast  North 
Atlantic  Eastbound  Conference,  direct 
commodity  rates  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  San  Pedro-Puget  Sound  range, 
on  shipments  originating  at  Moji,  Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki  and  Kobe,  to  United 
States  North  Atlantic  ports;  first  figure 
is  item  number,  then  follows  commodity 
and  then  rate  in  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,   any  quantity: 

70,  beans  exclusive  of  cocoa,  vanilla 
and  tonka  beans),  lentils,  peas,  dry,  in 
bags,   70. 

95,     camphor,     crude,     in     packages; 


camphor,  refined,  hermetically  scaled 
cans;  camphor,  oil,  red  and  white  in 
cases,    175. 

316,  peanuts,  unshelled,   130. 

317,  peanuts,  shelled,   100. 

325,  oils,  liquid,  or  solidified  (crude 
or  refined);  oil  residium,  viz.:  bean, 
China  wood,  cocoanut,  cottonseed,  fish, 
nut,  palm  kernel,  rape  seed,  seed,  silk 
worm,  soya  bean;  oil  residium,  soap- 
stock  or  foots,  75. 

390,  seed,  viz.:  in  packages,  alfalfa, 
beet,  canary,  clover,  fescue,  flax,  grass, 
fog,  hemp,"  millet,  rape,  sesame,  sor- 
ghum, sunflower,  110. 

395,  shells,  in  the  rough,  viz.:,  in 
bags,  abalone,  clam,  mussel,  oyster, 
pearl,   snail,    85. 

410,  skins  and  hides,  viz.:,  badger, 
buffalo,  cat,  dog,  fox,  kangaroo,  ko- 
linsky, marmot,  mink,  opossum,  pah- 
mih,  rabbit,  racoon,  squirrel;  tails,  fox; 
tails,  weasel;  wallaby,  weasel,  wombat, 
200. 

415,  skins  (dry)  and  hides  (dry)  ; 
rugs  and  mats,  viz.:,  cattle,  deer,  goat, 
hair  seal,  horse,  sheep,  sheep  slats,   140. 

455,   tea,   in   packages,    110. 

486,  wax,  vegetable,  85. 

495,  wool,  in  bales,  compressed,   100. 

1000,  general  cargo,  40  a  cubic  foot; 
$16   W  or  M. 

Tariff  No.  4,  on  shipments  originat- 
ing at   Shanghai   and   Hongkong: 

70,  beans  (exclusive  of  cocoa,  vanilla 
and  tonka  beans),  lentils,  peas,  dry,  in 
bags,  70. 

75,  bean  cake,  60. 

95,  camphor,  crude,  in  packages; 
camphor,  refined,  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans;  camphor  oil,  red  and  white,  in 
cases,    150. 

155,  eggs,  in  packages;  eggs,  dried; 
eggs,  shelled  (egg  albumen,  white  or 
yolks,  or  white  and  yolks  together)  ; 
frozen,  in  metal  cans;  yolks,  dried  eggs; 
albumen,  dried   eggs,   90. 

170,  feathers,  in  natural  state,  com- 
pressed in  bales,  viz. :,  chicken,  duck, 
goose,  turkey,   120. 

175,  firecrackers,  in  packages,  50. 

315,  nuts,  edible,  as  follows:  pea- 
nuts  (shelled),  in  packages,  60. 

317,  peanuts  (unshelled),  in  pack- 
ages, 130. 

325,  oils,  liquid,  or  solidified  (crude 
or  refined),  oil  residium,  in  packages, 
viz.:  bean,  China  wood,  cocoanut,  cot- 
tonseed, fish,  nut,  palm  kernel,  rape 
seed,  seed,  silkworm,  soya  bean;  oil 
residium,   soakstock   or  foots,    75. 

326,  oil,  essential.  80. 
386,  ramie,  in  bales,   100. 

390,  seed,  viz.:,  in  packages,  alfalfa, 
beet,  canary,  clover,  fescue,  flax,  grass, 
fogseed,  millet,  rape,  sesame,  sorghum, 
sunflower,   110. 

391,  hemp  seed,  in  packages,  80. 
410,   skins  and   hides,   viz.:,   in   bales, 

badger,  buffalo,  cat,  dog,  fox,  kangaroo, 
kolinsky,  marmot,  mink,  opossum,  pah- 
mih,  rabbit,  racoon,  squirrel;  tails,  fox; 
tails,  weasel;  wallaby,  weasel,  wombat, 
200. 

415,  skins  (dry)  and  hides  (dry), 
rugs  and  mats,  viz.:  cattle,  deer,  goat, 
hair  seal,  horse,  sheep,  sheep  slats,   120. 

420,  spices,  condiments  dry  or  pre- 
served, in  packages:  areca  nuts,  betel 
cassia,  chillies,  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger, 
dry  or  preserved,  mace,  nutmegs,  pep- 
per, turmeric,  75. 
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edible,   viz.:,   in   pacliages, 


455,  tea  in  packages,  110. 

470,  tin,  blocl<,  pig,  bar,  slab,  40. 

495,  wool  and  mohair,  in  grease,  in 
bales,    compressed,    100. 

500,  wool  and  mohair,  scoured,  in 
bales   compressed,    120. 

COO,  general  cargo,  $10  W  or  M. 

Tariff  No.  5,  on  shipments  originat- 
ing at  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands: 

135,  copra,  in  packages,  copra  cake, 
copra    meal,    60. 

175,  fibre,  viz.:,  in  pressed  bales,  flax, 
jute,  straw,  hemp,  raw  jute,  sisal,  rice 
straw,  towflax,  spinner's  waste  flax,  75. 
2:;0,  gums,  in  packages,  including 
copal,  (lamar,  kowrie,  shellac,  east  India, 
manila,  pontiac,  bird  lime,  cutch,  cate- 
chu, gambier,  japonica  or  terra  japoni- 
ca,  gelotong,  621;!. 

25.5,  kapok,  in  bales,  62  V2. 
295,  lumber,  hardwood    (except  cocoa 
barrels,  ebony,  lignum-vitae,  rosewood). 
70. 

•■no,    nuts, 
pelinuts,    75. 

■■!25,  oils,  liquid  or  solidified  (crude 
or  refined)  and  oil  residuum,  viz.:,  in 
packages,  bean,  China  wood,  cocoanut, 
cottonseed,  fish,  nut.  palm  kernel,  rape 
seed,  seed,  silkworm,  soya  bean;  oil 
residuum,  soapstock  or  foots,  75. 

395,  shells,  in  the  rough,  in  bags, 
viz.:  abalone,  clam,  mu.ssel,  oyster' 
pearl,   snail,   85. 

400,  general  cargo,  $15  W  or  M. 

Effect  of  New  Tariffs 
Statements  showing  rates  on  various 
commodities  from  China,  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  to  New  York  and  Pacific 
Coast  ports  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  North  Atlantic  Eastbound 
Conference.  Intercoastal  rates  on  many 
commodities  already  were  in  existence 
and  in  some  cases  were  suflnciently  low 
to  make  competition  possible;  several 
rates  are  unchanged.  Only  those  rates 
that  have  been  reduced  or  that  are 
quoted  for  the  first  time  are  given  be- 
low. All  figures  except  lumber  are  for 
tons  of  2000  pounds.  The  last  column 
Present  Rail  and  Water  Rate,"  lists 
rates  on  goods  moving  by  rail  to  New 
Orleans  or  Galveston  and  th 
New  York  by  steamship, 
lows: 


ence     to 
The  table  fol- 


A  specific  instance  of  quicker  deliv- 
ery and  lower  rates  by  water  is  cited 
by  a  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  com- 
pany, which  in  common  with  most  Pa- 
cific Coast  yards,  found  itself  severely 
handicapped  by  inability  to  get  steel 
promptly.  The  best  rail  deliveries  have 
been  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
days,  some  shipments  required  as  long 
as  six  weeks,  Pittsburgh  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  others  two  months,  Buffalo  to 
San  Francisco.  As  opposed  to  this  the 
new  Luckenbach  service  should  be  at 
least  as  good  as  the  railroads'  best,  and 
far  superior  to  the  railroads'  worst, 
which  has  been  very  bad  indeed;  and, 
moreover,  the  steamship  charges  are 
appreciably  less  than  those  of  the  trans- 
continental lines.  Prior  to  August  26 
the  railroad  rate  on  plates,  Pittsburgh 
to  San  Francisco,  was  $1,  minimum  of 
80,000  pounds,  and  $1.25  for  less;  from 
Chicago,  90  cents  and  $1.  Shapes  were 
$1.25,  either  city,  any  amount.  The 
railroad  rate  increases  were  33  1/3  per 
cent,  so  that  shapes  and  plates  of  less 
than  80,000  pounds  now  carry  a  rate  of 
$1.66  2/3  Pittsburgh  to  San  Francisco. 
This  compares  with  a  rate,  Pittsburgh 
to  New  York,  of  38  cents;  plus  75  cents 
for  shapes  and  70  cents  for  plates,  in- 
tercoastal steamship  service;  plus  15 
cents  for  insurance,  handling  in  San 
Francisco,  etc.,  the  totals  being  $1.23 
and  $1.28.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
are  5  cents  cheaper  than  New  York. 

Railroads    May    Adjust 

No  decided  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Eastern  railroad  lines  to  adjust 
import  and  export  rates  in  order  to 
place  the  Pacific  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  Atlantic,  so  that  the  reduc- 
tions continue  to  be  effective  only  to 
Chicago.  A  vigorous  sentiment  pre- 
vails in  some  quarters  against  any  re- 
duction in  the  East,  because  it  is  held 
that  territory  naturally  is  tributary  to 
New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports. 
Such  an  argument  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  the  normal  westbound 
movement  of  empty  cars,  to  which  Ad- 
miral Benson  referred  in  his  addresses 
defending  Section  28  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  but  of  course  Atlantic 
shipping    operators    and     expoi-ters    are 


_              ,.                     Meas.  Rate  lo 

Lommodity                cu.  ft,  N    Y 

SHANGHAI 

Feathers  95  $68.87 

Hides,    dry 120  63  00 

Skins     ._ _ 120  63.00 

Egg  Albumen  and 

Yolk    ,51  37.67 

Peanuts,    shelled _„  27.00 

General    Careo,,  WorM  25.00 

HONGKONG 

Peanuts,    shelled 30.00 

Tin,    block    19.00 

Firecrackers  85  61.62 

Feathers,   baled...        95  68.40 

Ginger,   preserved        88  31.00 

Oil  Essentials 42  32.55 

Skins     120  63.00 

General   Cargo. .__WorM  25.00 

PHILIPPINES 

Kapok     130  34.00 

Lumber  30.00 

Mfeet 

Pelinuts    30.00 

Gums    25.00 

General   Cargo.  ..WorM  30.00 

JAPAN 

Hides,  high   value     120  84.00 

Peanuts,    shelled 38.00 

General   Cargo....WorM  25.00 

Camphor    90  78.75 


Rate  to 
Pacific  Coast 


$41.51 
36.50 
36.50 

19.12 
15.00 
17.50 

15.00 
15.00 
42.50 
41.56 
38.50 
28.85 
75.00 
17.50 

21.25 
17.50 
M  feet 
15.00 
12.50 
15.00 

19.00 

11.00 

9.00 

16.00 


Differen-  Oldlnter- 


tial 

$27.36 
26.50 
26.50 

18.55 
12.00 

7.50 

15.00 

4.00 

19.12 

26.84 


3.70 

7.50 

12.75 
12.50 
M  feet 
15.00 
12.50 
15.00 

65.00 
27.00 
16.00 
62.75 


coastal 
Rate 

$40 
28 
50 

36 
26 


26 
12 
80 
40 
22 
80 
50 


30 
25 
M  feet 
26 
18 


50 
26 


New  In- 
coastal 
Rate 

$24.00 

24.00 
40.00 

18.00 
12.00 
10.00 

12.00 
8.00 
20.00 
24.00 
15.00 
16.00 
40.00 
10.00 

12.50 
14.00W 

15.00 
12.50 
15.00 

40.00 
20.00 
16.00 
35.00 


Import  Present  Rail 
Rail      and  Water 


Rate 


Rate 


not  interested   primarily  in  filling  those 
trains. 

The  railroads  are  interested,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  reports  that  the 
Eastern  and  Western  lines  may  hold 
a  meeting  in  Chicago  about  the  first 
of  the  year  at  which  something  may 
be  done.  A  changed  attitude  is  clearly 
discernible  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  roads.  Much  delay  followed  the 
increases  of  August  26  before  any  re- 
ductions were  made  and  even  then  the 
action  of  the  Western  rail  lines  was 
not  promptly  unanimous,  independent 
action  having  been  taken  by  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Western 
Pacific,  which  was  followed  within  a 
few  days  by  such  roads  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Santa  Fe.  But  some  of  the 
lines  are  discovering  that  the  import 
and  export  business  meant  more  than 
they  had  realized ;  domestic  freight  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  a  few  months 
ago.  No  gift  of  prophecy  is  necessary 
in  order  to  foresee  that  "all  the  roads 
may  be  begging  within  a  year  oi-  so 
for  freight  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
now.  By  that  time  the  position  of 
the  intercoastal  steamship  lines  should 
be  greatly  strengthened. 

New   Steel   Rate   Useless 

A  new  expoi't  rate  on  steel  from 
Birmingham  has  been  announced  by 
the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  of 
71  cents  a  hundred  as  against  the  old 
rate  of  80  cents.  At  first  the  reduc- 
tion appeared  to  be  of  benefit,  but  that 
belief  changed  when  the  export  rate 
to  New  Orleans  of  $2.50  a  ton  was 
considered,  the  total  rail  and  v.-ater 
rate  via  New  Orleans  being  $20.35  as 
compared  with  $25.45  a  ton  via  a  Pa- 
cific Coast  port — a  differential  in  favor 
of  New   Orleans   of   $5.10. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  been  vigorously  at- 
tempting to  obtain  reductions  in  im- 
port and  export  rates  and  a  consequent 
restoration  of  the  parity  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  has  urged  that 
Pacific  Coast  interests  meet  in  confer- 
ence to  discuss  plans  of  action.  Al- 
though individual  business  men  had 
been  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  the  chambers  of  commerce 
generally  have   appeared   apathetic. 

Should  the  meeting  of  railroad  offi- 
cials be  held.  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
operators  will  have  data  to  submit. 
Tables  have  been  prepared  showing 
the  situation  of  the  Pacific  in  compet- 
ing with  the  Atlantic  for  cargo  destined 
to  the  Far  East. 


$50.00     $50.00 

43.30        40.00 

53.30         53. 3U  A     .       r>-a           .•    1      17              ir      . 
Auto    Uitterentials    ravor    tast 

53  30        46  00  '^^^    ^'^''    °^     ^^^    statements    gives 

4000  3500  comparisons  of  throu.gh  charges  on  pas- 
senger automobiles  of  various  makes 
and  models  from  the  cities  of  manufac- 

40  nn  "c:  nn  ^"''^  '"  ^^^  United  States  to  Manila, 
9nnn  I'^nn  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
zu.uu  i.j.uu  Nagasaki  and  Moji  via  the  Atlantic  and 
50  fio  50  fifi  Pacific.  Of  all  cars  the  touring  Ford 
33  30  ^q'sn  Pi'obably  is  the  most  common,  and  cer- 
'                 dd..iu  tainly  it  appears  to  be  the  most  popular 

Aorifi         ^"n'on"  '"    "^'^    ^^''    ^^^t-    so    that    figures    for 

4U.UU        4U.U0  ti^at  ,„o(igi  „^ay  ^e  cited  as  illustrating 

the  situation  of  the   Pacific   Coast.      All 

41  7n  /fi  TO  ''^tes  are  reduced  to  tons  of  2000 
2130W  pounds: 

Ford   touring  car,    124   cubic   feet   to 

4g  .J.Q  2000  pounds. 

26  70        9n""n"n  From    Detroit    via    New    York:     Rail 

^D.(u        zu.uu  j.3t.g   ^g   jjg^.  York,    $27.20;   ocean   rate 

from  New  York,   $62;  through  rate  via 

53  qo        t;q  qn  ^^"^  '^°^'^'  $89-20. 

4000        ?^nn  ^'■°'"   Detroit   via   Pacific   port:    Rail 

4U.UU        do.OO  rate    to    Pacific     Coast,     $86.70;    ocean 

4000        qi'nn  ''^''^   ^-''^"^    Pacific    Coast,    $31;    through 

4U.U0        o4.00  rate  via  Pacific  Coast,  $117.70. 
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Differential  in  favor  of  New  York  for 
2000  pounds,  $28.50;  differential  in  fa- 
vor of  New  York  for  40  cubic  feet, 
$7.12;  Pacific  rate  necessary  to  meet 
New  York  competition,  40  cubic  feet, 
$2.88. 

That  amount,  $2.88,  is  little  enough 
for  carrying  a  measurement  ton  of 
freight  to  Shanghai  or  Hongkong.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  differential  in 
favor  of  New  York  is  prohibitively 
great. 

The  rates  for  40  cubic  feet  necessary 
to  meet  New  York  competition  are 
given  for  other  cars:  Studebaker,  Spe- 
cial 6,  $4.94;  Light  6,  $4.2.5.  Essex, 
touring,  $4.57.  Ford  runabout,  !p;:>.38; 
sedan,  $6.50.  Scripps-Booth,  touring, 
$4,50.  Dodge,  touring,  $11;  roadster, 
$11.87;  sedan,  $29.12.  Chevrolet,  490 
touring,  $5.05;  roadster,  $5.11;  sedan, 
$8.98.  Chevrolet,  F.  B.,  touring,  $5.67; 
roadster,  $6.17;  sedan,  $10.95.  Buick, 
touring,  $5.33;  roadster,  $5.30;  sedan, 
$9.49  and  $9.36.  Velie,  touring,  $24.90; 
sedan,   $36.40. 

Ne^v  Orleans  After  Business 
New  Orleans  also  is  bidding  for  the 
business  since  the  increases  of  railroad 
rates  August  26.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
rate  necessary  to  meet  New  Orleans 
competition  in  the  case  of  the  Ford 
touring  is  $2.5  5,  even  less  than 
the  $2.88  necessary  to  compete  with 
New  York.  Figures  on  other  cars  are : 
Studebaker,  Special  6,  $4.62;  Light  6, 
$3.93.  Essex,  touring,  $4.24.  Ford, 
runabout,  $3.05;  sedan,  $6.18.  Scripp.s- 
Booth,  touring,  $4.18.  Dodge,  touring, 
$10.67;  road.ster,  $14.05;  sedan,  $28.80. 
Chevrolet,  490  touring,  $5.05;  roadster, 
$5.11;  .sedan,  $8.98.  Chevrolet,  F.  B., 
touring,  $5.67;  roadster,  $6.16;  sedan, 
$10.95.  Buick,  touring,  $5.33;  road- 
ster, $5.30;  sedan,  $9.48  and  $9.36. 
Velie,  touring,  $24.90;  sedan,  $36.40. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Dodge,  all  mod- 
els; Chevrolet,  F.  B.  sedan,  and  Velie, 
moving  via  either  New  York  or  New 
Orleans,  the  differentials  favor  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  which  accounts  for  the  high 
rate  given  as  necessary  to  compete  with 
New  York.  In  all  other  cases  the  dif- 
ferentials favor  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  as  may  be  deduced  from  the 
low  rates  that  Pacific  lines  must  fix  if 
they  are  to  attract  any  business. 

Rate  War  Remote 

Possibility  of  a  rate  war  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade  was  made  still  more  remote 
by  a  general  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference  held  in  Seattle 
the  last  of  November.  That  Mitsui  & 
Company  had  agreed  to  rejoin  the  con- 
ference and  that  the  Blue  Funnel  would 
maintain  conference  rates  was  stated 
in  these  columns  last  month.  Both 
these  decisions  were  reiterated  at  the 
general  meeting,  and  other  action  tend- 
ed to  draw  the  lines  closer  together. 
Prevent  Misunderstandings 

Of  primary  importance  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  Blue  Funnel  and  the  Dol- 
lar Line  of  Canada  to  have  representa- 
tives attend  the  meetings  of  the  Pa- 
cific Westbound  Conference.  Although 
neither  of  these  lines  is  a  member  of 
the  conference,  inasmuch  as  they  wish 
to  be  at  liberty  to  move  as  they  see  fit, 
the  willingness  of  both  to  participate 
in  conference  meetings  indicates  that 
they  seek  amicable  settlements  of  dif- 
ferences. As  a  result  of  attending  the 
meetings,  both  lines  will  be  kept  well 
informed  of  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference lines  and  misunderstandings 
will  be  less  likely  to  arise. 

After    Mitsui    &    Company    had    been 


formally  readmitted  to  the  conferences, 
representatives  of  the  Blue  Funnel  re- 
iterated that  the  line  would  abide  by 
conference  rates  and  would  assist  mem- 
bers in  meeting  competition  from  out- 
side lines.  Similar  statements  were 
made  by  Melville  Dollar.  Amity  having 
been  restored,  the  conference  made  an- 
other move  of  importance,  permission 
being  given  to  the  southern  section  to 
make  its  own  rates  on  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  in  which  the  north- 
ern group  is  not  directly  interested ;  and 
permission  was  granted  the  northern 
section  in  turn  to  make  its  own  rates 
on  wood,  wood  pulp,  coal,  lumber  and 
lumber  products. 

Changes  in   Rates 

A  new  rate  of  $6.50  was  made  for 
coal  originating  in  Ogden  and  eastward, 
with  a  view  to  attracting  shipments 
from  Utah.  The  rate  on  Vancouver 
coal  remains  $10.  Old  newspapers  will 
move  at  $12  a  ton  weight,  the  cubic 
measurement  not  exceeding  50  feet  to 
the  ton,  as  against  the  former  rate  of 
$12  a  ton  measurement.  This  in  effect 
is  a  reduction.  Other  rate  reductions 
were:  flour,  from  $10  to  $7;  cement, 
$10  to  $9;  lumber,  $17.50  to  $15. 

Representatives  of  southern  lines  who 
attended  the  meeting  were :  Daulton 
Mann,  Pacific  Mail;  A.  S.  Darrow, 
T.  K.  K. ;  Mr.  Dodd,  Java-Pacific;  W. 
K.  Sempe,  China  Mail;  M.  J.  Mayfield, 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference; W.  M.  Minor,  traffic  manager, 
and  C.  O.  Burgin,  conference  secretary, 
Shipping  Board,  San  Francisco  district. 
The  northern  lines  represented  were: 
Struthers  &  Dixon,  Frank  Waterhouse 
&  Company,  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Canadian  Pacific,  N.  Y.  K.,  O.  S. 
K.  and  Mitsui,  in  addition  to  Dollar  and 
the   Blue  Funnel. 

Rubber  Rate  Cut 

C.  O.  Burgin,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  conferences,  San 
Francisco,  has  submitted  figures  to  the 
foreign  trade  department  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  show- 
ing that  it  is  now  much  cheaper  to  ship 
rubber  from  Singapore  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
via   San   Francisco   than   via  New  York 

Cable  advices  just  received  state  that 
the  rubber  rate  from  Singapore  to  Paci- 
fic Coast  ports  has  been  reduced  from 
$17.50  for  forty  cubic  feet  to  $12.50 
for  the  same  space  in  order  to  equalize 
at  Akron  the  movement  of  this  com- 
modity from  the  Orient  through  New 
York.  This  reduction  places  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  most  favorable  position  to 
obtain  the  import  movement  of  rubber. 

A  comparison  of  through  charges  on 
rubber  from  Singapore  to  Akron  based 
on  521/2  cubic  feet  for  2000  pounds  of 
rubber  follows: 

New  York — Ocean  rate  for  forty 
cubic  feet,  $26.40;  rail  rate.  New  York 
to  Akron,  2000  pounds,  $10.50;  through 
charge,  $45.15  for  2000  pounds. 

San  Francisco — Ocean  rate  for  forty 
cubic  feet,  $12.50;  rail  rate,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Akron,  2000  pounds,  $26.65; 
through  charge,  $43.05  for  2000 
pounds. 

This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of 
San  Francisco  of  $2.10  a  ton.  Pi-ior 
to  this  reduction  in  Pacific  ocean  rates 
the  movement  of  rubber  through  this 
port  had  been  very  small,  but  with  this 
saving  to  be  made  by  shippers,  Mr. 
Burgin  states  that  a  considerable  ton- 
nage should  begin  to  arrive  at  San 
Francisco  for  rubber  manufacturing 
concerns  in   the  East. 


Appeal  to  Shippers 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  commercial 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 
Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  says  that  American 
cargoes  must  be  carried  in  American 
vessels  if  the  country's  merchant  ma- 
rine is  to  succeed.  Admiral  Benson's 
letter  follows: 

"It  is  imperative  that  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,  and  especially 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, should  be  called  at  once  to  certain 
conditions  today  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  their  causes,  and 
the  necessity  of  concerted  action  in 
meeting  them.  Owing  in  great  part  to 
the  competition  brought  into  the  worldV. 
shipping  situation  by  the  building  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  ocean 
freight  rates  have  been  tremendously 
reduced.  This  situation  has  been  ac- 
centuated by  a  simultaneous  falling  off 
in  international  ti'ade,  due  to  many  con- 
ditions unnecessary  to  discuss  here.  This 
situation  has  developed  until  freight 
rates  on  many  routes  have  dropped  to 
an  unprofitable  level. 

Must  Carry  American  Cargo 
"These  traffic  conditions  have  evolved 
to  a  point  where  it  is  imperative  that 
American  cargo  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms  if  our  American  merchant  ma- 
rine is  to  succeed.  Two  things  must 
transpire:  the  volume  of  freight  on 
profitable  routes  must  be  increased  to 
meet  the  losses  from  competition  on  the 
unprofitable  routes;  American  cargo 
must  be  kept  out  of  foreign  bottoms  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  conducting 
ruinous  competition. 

"We  are  inviting  your  attention, 
therefore,  to  the  figures  set  forth  in  the 
attached  table  covering  the  movements 
of  cargo  carried  by  American  and  for- 
eign vessels  for  the  week  ending  No- 
vember 6,  the  last  available  statistics, 
through  Pacific  ports,  of  which  your 
port  is  one,  so  that  you  may  judge  for 
yourselves  this  situation.  Based  upon 
this  showing  we  would  ask  you  to  in- 
augurate a  campaign  among  the  ship- 
pers of  your  city  to  patronize  Ameri- 
can-owned tonnage.  We  would  also  ask 
you  to  communicate  with  public  bodies 
in  cities  contributing  tonnage  for  ship- 
ment through  your  port,  to  the  same 
end.  And  in  making  this  appeal  for 
American-owned  shipping,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  your  organization,  and  through 
you  to  representative  bodies  of  other 
cities: 

"1.  That  the  low  ocean  freight  rates 
enjoyed  today  by  them  are  primarily 
due  to  the  American  merchant  marine; 
Fleet  Our  Protection 
"2.  That  if  it  were  not  for  the 
American  merchant  fleet  the  foreigners 
would  today  be  operating  in  combina- 
tions to  control  the  ocean  freight  rates 
of  the  world  to  place  them  at  such  fig- 
ures as  they  should  see  fit; 

"3.  That  if  the  American  fleet  did 
not  exist  today,  foreign-owned  tonnage 
would  be  used  as  a  subsidiary  to  for- 
eign-manufactured goods;  and  Ameri- 
can goods  would  enjoy  the  markets  of 
the  world  after  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  foreign  countries  had  been 
given  opportunity  to  supply  the  world's 
needs; 

"4.  That  if  the  American  merchant 
marine  did  not  exist  there  would  not 
be  suflScient  shipping  to  handle  the; 
world's  trade  in  normal  times,  and  con- 
sequently the  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries owning  the  shipping  would  un- 
doubtedly be  preferred  as  cargo  to  the 
products   of   the    United    States;    and 
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"5.  Thiit  pationniri'  trivcii  to  forfittn 
ships  means  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
this  country  ami  the  creation  of  a  sec- 
ond foreign  debt  such  as  existed  before 
the  late  war,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rendering  unprofitable  of  a  preat  in- 
vestment made  in  shipping:  by  the  Amer- 
ican  people. 

"When  you  have  investigated  the  sta- 
tistics presented  herewith,  toKethcr  with 
the  tive  points  I  have  set  forth  above, 
I  believe  you  will  join  with  me  in  do- 
injr  everythinjr  within  your  power  as 
an  orRanization  to  meet  the  critical  sit- 
uation now  confrontint;  American  ship- 
ping." 

Pacific    Cargo    Movements 

The  table  covering  movements  of 
cargo  throujrh  Pacific  Coast  ports  for 
the   week    ending   November   6   follows: 


per  cent  commission  on   the  freight. 

Some  business  has  been  done  by  ship- 
pers on  barley  by  regular  liners.  About 
the  middle  of  November  a  Shipping 
Board  steamer  gave  space  at  $22  per 
ton,  and  foreign  liners  have  since  ac- 
cepted 90/-  per  ton  a  direct  port  in 
the   United   Kingdom. 

Lumber  freights  have  also  weakened 
in  line  with  grain  freights.  Christtn- 
son,  Hanify  &  Weatherwax  chartered 
Dutch  steamer  Kelbergen  to  load  ties 
from  the  North  to  one  port  in  United 
Kingdom  at  $;5.')  United  States  gold,  and 
later  the  Shipping  Board  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  the  same  price  for  two 
of  their  steamers,  and  other  foreign 
steamers  have  since  tried  to  get  $3.5 
without  success. 

The  steamer  Windbcr  has  been  char- 
tered   for    lumber    from    the    North    to 


Vessels 

Number 
Am    For. 


Vessels 

Per  Cent 
Am.  For. 


Entrances... 
Clearances  . 


40 
36 


26 
30 


GO 
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40 
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With 

Cargo 

Per  Cent 
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90 

74 


With 
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Per  Cent 
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In 

Transit 
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78 


25 
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10 

10 


0 
14 
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Cargo 

Reported 

Tons 

Am.  For. 

Entrances  .  37,017      15,526 
Clearances  41,156     21,737 


Cai'go 
Reported 
Per  Cent. 
Am.  For. 


Missing 

Cargo 

Reports 

Am.  For. 


Cargo   Reported 
Number  of   Vessels  and 
Av.  Cargo  per  Vessel 
American  Foreign 


79 
65 


30 
35 


10 

12 


27 
22 


1371 

1871 


13      1194 
10      2174 


Freight  Report 


December  13,   1920. 

Our  last  circular  was  dated  Novem- 
ber 16,  since  which  time  freights  have 
steadily  decreased  in  value. 

The  Pacific  Grain  Company  had  char- 
tered steamer  D.  A.  D.  G.  No.  76, 
prior  to  arrival  from  Portland  to  U.  K. 
Continent,  at  $20  per  ton  on  wheat. 
This  boat,  however,  missed  her  cancel- 
ling date  and  the  charter  was  cancelled, 
although  the  Pacific  Grain  Company 
again  chartered  her  at  a  reduction  of 
$2  per  ton. 

Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company  chartered 
steamer  Hermion  from  Portland  to  U. 
K.  Continent  at  120/-,  followed  by 
Strauss  &  Company  taking  the  Dutch 
steamer  Elbergen,  with  the  option  of 
loading  barley  at  San  Francisco  at  the 
same  rate  of  freight.  The  Shipping 
Board  then  met  these  reductions  by 
chartering  two  steamers  on  the  basis 
of  $18  per  ton,  one  the  Quillyark  to 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company  from  Port- 
land to  Italy  or  U.  K.  Continent,  freight 
prepaid,  and  the  steamer  Haxtum  to 
Park  &   Ashburn. 

The  Dutch  steamer  .\rakan  was  char- 
tered a  few  days  later  by  Kerr,  Gifford 
at  95/-,  and  M.  H.  Houser  chartered 
Mt.  Berwin  to  Italy  at  $15  per  ton. 
Later  the  fine  motorboat  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  closed  by  Pacific  Grair 
Company  for  February  loading  to  U.  K. 
Continent,  Bordeaux  to  Hamburg,  at 
87/6,  option  .Mediterranean  not  east  of 
West  Coast  of  Italy  at  92/6,  wheat  and 
/or  flour  from  Portland  or  Puget  Sound. 

Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company  last  week 
arranged  space  from  Portland  or  Puget 
to  a  United  Kingdom  port,  for  about 
5000  tons,  ner  Dodw(dl  liner  Eurydanias 
at  90/-.  From  San  Francisco,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company  chartered  French 
sailer  Noemi  with  barley  to  U.  K.,  Hav- 
re, Antwerp  or  Dunkirk  at  135/-,  an 
advance  of  5/-  on  the  one  taken  pre- 
viously by  them.  This  rate,  of  course 
IS  reduced   in   that  they  get  a   full   6Vi 


Santo  Domingo  at  $32.50  by  Santo  Do- 
mingo charterers. 

Schooner  C.  S.  Holmes  was  chartered 
by  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company  at  $30 
from  the  North  to  Callao. 

We  have  heard  of  no  charters  lately 
for   lumber  to  Australia   nor  to  Africa. 

The  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  have  chartered  one  of  the 
Canadian  government  steamers  for  ties 
to  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  at  a  reported 
rate  of  about  $41.50   Canadian. 

In  miscellaneous  charters  we  record 
the  charters  of  the  sailers  Olympic  and 
Mindanao  with  coal  from  Newcastle, 
N.  S.  W.,  to  a  Peruvian  port  at  100/-. 
The  steamer  Tancred  is  reported  char- 
tered on  private  terms,  for  coal  from 
Australia  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
charter  having  been  arranged  by  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company. 

The  motorboat  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
previously  mentioned  as  chartered  for 
wheat  and/or  flour  from  the  North  to 
Europe,  has  accepted  $10  per  ton  for  a 
part  cargo  of  nitrate,  2500  tons,  to 
Honolulu. 


London  advises  the  charter  oT  a  Nor- 
wegian tanker,  9900  deadweight,  at  $6 
for  five  years,  delivery  and  re-delivery 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  fact  that 
freights  in  Australia  have  weakened  for 
wheat,  thence  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
steel  sailers  having  been  chartered  as 
low  as  80/-. 

The  only  sales  reported  have  been 
those  of  the  auxiliary  sailer  Kirketind 
at  $153,000,  bought  by  parties  up 
North.  The  Intej -Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  of  Honolulu  has  pur- 
chased City  of  Topeka  at  $120,000  for 
its  inter-island  trade,  and  the  Campag- 
nie  Du  Boleo  is  reported  to  have  bought 
the  tanker  Argyle  from  the  Union  Oil 
Company  at  a  price  of  about  $400,000. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  outlook  for 
freights  is  not  good,  owing  to  the  de- 
creased buying  power  all  over  the  world, 
but  we  must  be  hopeful  and  wait  for  a 
change  for  the  better. 

PAGE   BROTHERS,   Brokers. 

Oil  Production  Grows 

That  the  oil  industry  is  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  meet  the  petroleum 
shortage  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  figures  of  October 
crude-oil  production,  says  the  Standard 
Oil  Bulletin  of  November.  The  Octo- 
ber production  of  9,458,152  barrels  is 
the  largest  production  ever  recorded  in 
California  for  a  month,  and  is  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  1,000,000  bar- 
rels over  the  production  of  January  of 
this  year. 

In  1914,  during  the  days  of  "gusher" 
wells  in  the  Midway  Field,  California 
produced  103,623,695  barrels  of  crude 
oil,  the  states  record  output.  Many 
observers  believed  that  production  had 
reached  its  peak  and  that  it  would 
thereafter  decline,  this  being  the  history 
of  the  oil  fields  of  other  states.  How 
little  one  may  see  into  the  future  of 
the  industry  is  well  shown  from  the  fact 
that  the  production  in  1920  will  un- 
questionably exceed  the  banner  year  of 
1914.  The  indications  are  that  the  out- 
put for  both  November  and  December 
will  exceed  that  of  October  and  that 
the  total  production  for  1920  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  1914  by  at  least 
two  millions  of  barrels. 

Consumption  of  California  crude  oil 
in  October  was  more  than  10,000,000 
barrels,  and  in  excess  of  production  by 
approximately  20,000  barrels  per  day. 
While  this  consumption  is  probably 
above  normal,  it  constitutes  a  record 
consumption.  It  appears  nevertheless 
quite  possible  that  the  present  pace  of 
production  and  development  may  over- 
come  the   deficiency   in    production. 


Krjmin;;   of  auxiliary   bchoontr    Doii»  Crane,   built 


at   the   Stone   yard.   Oakland,    for    Fanning    Island 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


Pacific  Shipbuilding  Work 

ON    December    1,    according    to    re-  steamers,   1 1   of   18,090  gross  tons  were 
turns  compiled  by  Pacific  Marine  seagoing   wooden    steamers,    1    concrete 
Rpview     75    ';teel    merchant   ves-  seagoing    steamer    of    6144    gross    tons, 
Keview,    li)    steel    mercnam   yes  ,^^^    ^.j^^    remainder    were     small     non- 
^els  of  an   aggregate  deadweight  .^agoing      vessels.         During      the       12 
tonnage    of    751  640    were    under    con-  months  ended   November   30,   1920,   the 
struct.on    or   conti-act   in    American   and  ^^^      ^    ^^    ^^i        -^    ^^^    ^^.^^^^    g- 
Canadian   Pacific    Coast   yards    as   com-  ^^^  j^45  ^^  2,977,886  gross  tons,  com- 
pared  with   83   vessels   of   822,740   tons  ,     ^■^y^    2367    of    4,247,436     gross 
November    1.       Deliveries    of    American  ^„„^   ^^^^,         ^^^    ^2    months   ended'   No- 
yards   m   November  were:     3    of   30,600  vember  30,  1919. 
tons  for  the  Shipping  Board,  all  freight- 
ers;   4   tankers   of   32,400    tons   for   pri- 

vate    account;    the    status    of    freighters  shipbuilding 

for  private   account  and   of  tankers   for  b.  c.  MARINE  ENGINEERS  &   SHIPBUILDERS, 

foreign      account     remains     unchanged.  LTD..  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

One   delivery,   of   an   8100-ton   freighter  X"  n-pfiit. 

for     the     Canadian     government,     was  bethlehem    shipbuilding    corp'N,    ltd. 

made  by  a  Canadian  yard.  Potrero  Works 

No     new     contract.s     have     been     an-  „,,,,,y/S-5tf/^/-,'i,,'^f<,,^ussr  keel  laid 

nounced,      except      that     the      Todd      Dry-  June    JO/IS;    launching    Oct./20;    delivery    Dec.    30/20, 

lock     &     Construction     Corporation,     Ta-  estimated;    4-IO    LBP;    56    beam;    28-6    loaded    draft; 

-nma      i=;    rennrted     to    have     received     a  '"^^    '"^"i"'    '^l'"'' ^     "•'^•"'    D^'^'T  ^    "•"-    ^"B-    ^600 

.oma,    IS    lepoited    to    nave    leceiyea    a  ihP;  three  Scotch  boilers,  l5.xU-9. 

contract    for   a    Navy    transport,    484    feet  Hammac.    hull    5274,    tanker    for    USSB;    keel    Nov. 

long,    64    broad,    of    a    speed    of    16    knots,  30/20;    launch    Apr.    1/21,    estimated;      delivery    Jttne 

•1  I                       *,.,!,;„„  „.,„;„.,,1  15/21,    estimated:    435     LBP;     56    beam;     26      oaded 

3ll-burning,    turbine-engined.  j^^,,  .'   ,,    loaded    spee.l  ;    lo.ino    DWT;    rec.    engines, 

A      tabulated      statement      of      Pacific  2600    IlIP;    three   Scotch    marine   boilers,    15x11-9. 

Coast  shipbuilding  December  1   follows:  Alameda  Works 

XT        v^ A  „.„..  .„„(-„  Hambro,  hull    5272,  tanker  for   USSB;     keel  laying 

INumDei     Agglegate  gept.   8/20;     launching  Jan.    15/21,   estimated;     deliv- 

American  Yards:          Vessels    Deadweight  ery  Apr.    15/21,   estimated;    435    LBP;     56  beam;   26 

Freighters  for  U.S.S.B...16             150,300  '°="^'^'i  A?iH  ''   '°^'?'='J  speed;   lOlOO  DWT;   rec    en- 

rov,l-Q..c   f/M.   TT  Q  «  R                7              *fi7  Snn  gmes,   2700    IHP;     three    Scotch    boders,    15  x  11-9. 

lankeis  toi    U.b.fe.tS /                b/,SUU  Hamer,   hull    5273,   tanker   for    USSB;     keel    laying 

rankers,    private    acct 31              348,160  Nov.    I/20;    launching    Feb.     15/21,    estimated;    dim.. 

Freighters,  private  acct,   3             34,500  ^tc     same  as  Hambro. 

rt       ,                  .       ,                       ,  Crampton     .Anderson,     hull     5303,    tanker    for     Fan 

1  ankers,  private  account  Amer.    Pet.    Co.;     keel    laid    June    U/20;    launching 

(foreign) 9                82,280  Nov.     3O/2O;     delivery     Dec.     30/20,     estimated;     435 

LBP;    56    beam;    26    loaded    draft;    11    loaded    speed; 

™,,                                       ar             coon.in  10.100    DWT;    rec.    engines,   2700    IHP;   three   Scotch 

Total 66          683,040  boders,   i5xii-9. 

W.   S.    Miller,  hull   5305,  tanker  for  Stand.    Oil   Co. 

*includes  a  7500-ton  concrete  tanker.  °' .Ca'-;  keel  laid  Apr.  26/20 ;  launching  Oct.  28/20 ; 

-,           ,.  delivery    Dec.    23/20;    dim.,    etc.,    same    as    Crampton 

^anadian  :  Anderson. 

-,.,.           J,         ^,               r.                ,-^  ^^f^  E.    R.    Kingsbury,   hull   5306,   tanker  for   Stand.    Oil 

:<reighters    for    Govt /                59,200  Co.   of  Cal.  ;   keellaid  July  2/20;    launching  Jan.    15/ 

-freighters,    private   acct.    2                   9,400  21.    estimated    delivery     Mar.    20/21,    estimated;    440 

__^_  LBP;    58    beam;    28   loaded    draft;    11    loaded    speed; 

_    ^    ,                                          „                „„  „ 11.600   DWT;    rec.   engines,   3200   IHP;   three   Scotch 

Total 9            68,600  boilers.  15-6  x  12-1. 

.                     J,             ,  Yorba  Linda,  hull   5307,  tanker  for  Gen.   Pet.    Co.  ; 

Construction      of      freighters      tor      the  keel   laid    May    17/20;   launching    Nov.   22/20;    delivery 

shipping   Board   is   being   ended   by  some  .Tan    20/21    estiniated;  435   LBP;   56  beam;  26  loaded 

•             rr<i        T              T>         u    oi,;v,i,.,:i J  draft;    11    loaded    speed;    10,10(1    DWT;    rec.    engines, 

companies.     The  Long  Beach  bhipbuild-  2700  IHP;  three  Scotch  boilers,   i5xii-9. 

ng    Company    delivered     its    last    vessel,  Frank    G.    Drum,    hull    5308,    tanker   for   Ass'd    Oil 

he  8800-ton"  West  Kebar,  in  December;  S°- =  ''P' J^'^^  Nov    5/20 ;  launching  Feb.  15/21,  es- 

,,               ci  •    u     -1  1-           ^                        1    1-        3  timated;     delivery     Apr.     1/21,     estnnated;     sister    to 

kloore   Shipbuilding   Company   delivered  yorba  Linda. 

ts    last    freighter,    the    9400-ton    Narcis-  No    name,    hull    5311,    tanker    for    Standard    Oil    of 

11c      hilt     ctill     io     hiiilflino-     fnnkpr=;     for  Calif.;  keel  laid  Jan.   5/21,  estimated;   launching  May 

lUS,     out     Still     IS     puilCling     tanKeiS     101  5/_,,^   estimated;   delivery  Aug.    15/21,  estimated;    500 

he    Board;    Bethlehem    expected    to    de-  I.BP;  68  beam;  2511  loaded  draft;   11  loaded  speed; 

iver   the    11,800-ton    Hanley    the    last    of  IS.np"   nWT;    rec     engines,  4000   IHP;   three   Scotch 

■\              i_            1          •           i-u    J.          "     ^           »       4-,,,«  marine    boilers.    16-4  x  12-9. 

December,    leaving    that     company  S    two  ^o    name,    hull    5312,    tanker    for    Standard    Oil    of 

)lants      of      Potrero      and      Alameda      en-  Calif.;     keel     laid     Tan.     15/21,     estimated;     launching 

(•aged     on     tankers     exclusively,     naval  ^-"^'ler Vo'Vun'Mii"''  '^'^""^  ^^'"-  ^^-''  "timated; 

work     excepted;     Hanlon     delivered     the  No    name,    hull    '5313,    tanker    for    Standard    Oil    of 

i350-ton    Medon    in     December    and    has  Calif.;     keel     laid     Feb.     1/21,     estimated;     launching 

)ne  sister,   the   Memnon,   left;   only   Los  /rtll  ;''s''ist'er  to'Tidr'sill        '"    ^"'*-    ''      '    '"''''" 
\ngeles  and  Pacific  Coast  have  any  ex- 

:ensive    freighter    construction    for    the  BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

-,,  •        .           T->           1       1          1       .c    ii  Potrero    Works 

snipping  Board  ahead   01   them.  Naval  Work 

On  November  1,   1920,  private  Amori-  Destroyers    for    U.     S.    Naw;     310    LBP;    30-11'.^ 

?an    shipyards    were    building    or    under  beam;   9-4  loaded  draft ;   35  loaded  speed;    1308  tons; 

.          y-,       ,      .,  ,    «               .        ,         1  •  turbine  engines,  2/, 000    IHP;   four   \  arrows  boilers,  as 

:ontract   to   build    for   private    shipowners  follows:       Zeilin,    hull    313.    keel    laying    Feb.    20/19; 

i34  steel  vessels  of   1,206,486   gross  tons,  launching    May    28/19;      Yarboroug'h,    hull    314.    keel 

'nmrmvpfl    with    ^-^fl    veccpla  of    1   9'^fi35'7  laying    Feb.    27/19,    launching   June    20/19;     La    Val- 

-Ompaied    Wltnd.JO    vessels   01I,Z.ib,ci^  /  l^„^_  ,,^j„   3,5^  ^^^,  ^^^,-^^  ^p^    14^15^  launching  July 

rross   tons    on    October    1,    1920.       These  15/19;      Sloat,     hull     316,     keel     laying     Jan.     18/19, 

Igures  do   not  include   government  ships  launching    May    14/19;     Wood,    hull   317,    keel    laying 

»•  ships  building   or.  contracted   for  by  -J-  ^  ^r^i.V?9,'launching  Sun^'d/i'9f  Kil: 

he   United   States  Shipping  Board.   Ships  der.  hull   319,  keel  laving   May   15/i9,  launching   July 

juilt  in  the  United  States  and  officially  io/!9:.  Selfridge    hun  320,  keel   laying  Apr    28/19, 

1           1     u        4.1-        r)                      i?     XT       ■_  launching   Tulv  25/19;     Marcus,  hull    321.  keel   laying 

lumbered    by    the    Bureau    of    Naviga-  ^3^    ,0/19,   launching   Aug.    22/19;     Mervine,   hull 

ion,  Department  of   Commerce,  during  322.  keel  laying  Apr.  28/19,  launching  Aug.   ii/i9; 

;be  month  of  November  aggregated  119  ':'^*'<^',  ,\'""  ^^-i,   keel   laying   May   5/19    launching 

,f   010  nof                  4.                /-vr   4.1.             nn      J^  Sept.  2/19;    Robert  Smith,  hull   324,  keel  laying  May 

)t    21.5,966   gross   tons.       Ot    these,    35    of  ,3/19,  launching  Sept.    19/19;     Mullany,  hull   325,  keel 

181,355    gross    tons    were    seagoing    steel  laying  June  3/19,  launching  July  9/20;    Coghlan,  hull 


326,  keel  laying  June  25/19  launching  June  16/20: 
Preston,  hull  327,  keel  laying  July  18/19,  launching 
.■\ug.  7/20;  Lamson,  hull  328,  keel  laying  Aug.  13/ 
19,  launching  Sept.  1/20;  Hull,  hull  330,  keel  lay- 
ing Sept.  13/20;  MacDonougli,  hull  331,  keel  laying 
May  24/20;  Farenholt.  hull  332,  keel  laving  Scot. 
13/20;  Sumner,  hull  333,  keel  laying  Aug.  27/19; 
no  name,  hull  334,  keel  laying  Sept.  15/20;  no  name, 
hull   335,   keel  laying   Sept.    15/20. 

Submarines  for  L.  S.  Navy:  S-31,  hull  136;  S-32. 
hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34,  hull  139;  S-35,  hull 
140;  S-36,  hull  141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143: 
S-39,    hull    144;    S-40,    hull    145;    S-41.    hull    146. 

RALPH   J.    CHANDLER    COMPANY. 
WILMINGTON 

Purchasing    .\geiil  :      li.     ]i.    Crofut. 
Building     sixth    and    last     section     tloatuig     drvdock 
for    Los    Angeles    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock    Company. 

CHOLBERG    SHIPYARD,    VANCOUVER,    B.    C. 

Purchasing   Agent  :     W.    Meed. 

S.  F.  Tolmie,  hull  4,  four-masted  barkentine  for 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  May 
1/20;  launching  Dec.  15/20,  estimated;  delivery  Jan. 
15/21,  estimated;  250  OA ;  45-6  beam;  21-10  loaded 
draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing  vessel,  shaft  logs  fitted  for 
auxiliary  but  no  machinery   installed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  four-masted  barkentine 
for  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  May  15/ 
20;  launching  Jan.  15/21,  estimated;  delivery  Feb. 
15/21,   estimated:   sister  to  S.   F.  Tolmie. 

No  name,  hull  6,  four-masted  barkentine  for  Vic- 
toria Shipowners,  Ltd. ;  keel  laying  June  4/20 ; 
launching  Feb.  25/21,  estimated;  delivery  Mar,  25/ 
21,   estimated;    sister   to   S.    F.    Tolmie. 

No  name,  hull  7,  four-masted  barkentine  for  Vic- 
toria Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  Dec.  20/20,  esti- 
mated; launching  Apr.  30/21,  estimated:  delivery 
May   30/21,   estimated;    sister  to   S.   F.  Tolmie. 

J.    COUGHLAN    &    SONS.    LTD..    VANCOUVER. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Purchasing   .Agent;    J.   Joseph. 

City  of  Victoria,  hull  19,  steel  freighter  for  own 
account;  keel  laying  Aug./20 ;  launching  Oct./20: 
delivery  Dec./20 ;  410  S/j  LBP;54  beam ;  24-2  loaded 
draft;  1 1 '/4  loaded  speed;  8800  DWT;  TE  engines, 
3000    IHP;    three   Scotch    boilers,    15-6x11-6. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel  freighter  for 
Canadian  government;  keel  laying  Jan./21,  estimated; 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft;  11 M  loaded 
speed;  8350  DWT;  triple  expansion  engine,  3000 
IHP;    three    Scotch    boilers.    15-6x11-6. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel  freighter  for  Ca- 
nadian government;  keel  laying  Jan./21.  estimated: 
dim.,   etc.,    same    as   Canadian    Transi>orler. 

CROWLEY  LAUNCH  &    TUGBOAT  COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

EAST  OAKLAND 

Purchasing   .\gent  :     John    L.    Crowlev. 

Four  launches,   36    LBP;   one  equipped  with   30   HP 

Frisco  Standard  engine;    one,  25   HP   .'\eme ;   one,  20 

HP   Acme;    one,   25    HP   Frisco   Standard. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK    &    SHIPBUILDING    COM- 
PANY,  OAKLAND 
Purchasing    .Agent:     C.    H.    Brown. 
Medon,  hull  87,  freighter  for  USSB  ;   delivery   Dec. 
/20:    305    LBP;    46    beam;    22-5    loaded    draft;     10'/^ 
loaded   speed;    5350    DWT:     1800    IHP   engines. 

Memnon.  hull  88.  freighter  for  USSB  :  launching 
Sept.  28/20;  delivery  Jan.  15/21,  estimated;  dim., 
etc.,  same  as  Medon. 

HARBOR    MARINE    COMPANY.    VICTORIA 
Purchasing    .Agent  ;      B.    L.    Robertson 

Canadian  Winner,  steel  freighter  for  Canadian  gov- 
ernment merchant  marine;  keel  Julv  4/19  launch 
Tune  29/20;  400  LBP:  52  beam:  25-2  loaded  draft: 
11>/.  loaded  speed;  8100  DWT;  TE  eng.,  3000  IHP; 
three  Scotch  boilers.  15-6x11-6:  two  deck,  poop, 
bridge,   forecastle;   delivered  Nov.  27. 

Canadian  Traveller,  steel  freighter  for  Canadian 
government  merchant  marine;  keel  .Aug.  9/19;  launch 
.Sept     29/20:    sister   to    Canadian    Winner. 

Car  ferry  for  Canadian  Pacific:  Dec./20  launching, 
estimated. 

LONG   BEACH   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY. 
LONG    BEACH 

West  Kebar,  hull  136,  for  USSB:  launching  Oct. 
/20:  410-5  LBP;  54  beam;  24-3  loaded  draft;  lO'/S 
loaded  speed;  8800  DWT;  triple  expansion  engines, 
2800    IHP;    three    Scotch    boilers,    14-9;    del.     Dee./20. 

Edythe,    hull    142,    motor    vacht    for    J.    F.    Craig: 

105-3    LBP;    21    beam;    8-10   loaded    draft;    12   loaded 

speed:    New   London  engines,  360    BHP. 

LOS    ANGELES    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRYDOCK 

COMPANY.    SAN    PEDRO 

Purchasing    Agent:     L.    R.    .\IcFie. 

West  Honaker.  hull  28,  steel  cargo  for  UbbB, 
keel  laid  Mar.  21/20;  launching  Sept  25/20;  deliv- 
ery Dec./20;  410  LBP;  54  beam;  24-2  loaded  di.jft. 
lOy,  loaded  speed;  8800  DWT;  TE  eng.,  3500  IHP: 
three  WT  boilers.  Ttccn     t,..t 

West  Cusseta.  hull  29,  steel  cargo  for  USSB  keel 
Laid  Apr.  19/20;  launching  Nov.  10'20;  -t'O  I'": 
54  beam:  24-2  loaded  draft;  lOi/,  loaded  speed ;  8800 
DWT;    TE   eng..    3500    HIP:    three   Wl    boilers. 
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Wrsi  O'Rown.  hull  30.  sImI  cargo  for  t'SSB :  k«I 
l.iitl  June   N.JO;  iljm,,  etc..  same  ns  West   I'lfivi-la. 

\\■c^t  Lcwark,  hull  31.  steel  carco  for  I'SSB;  keel 
lai.l  .luly  30-20;  430  1.111":  S-l  hcam;  2K02  loaded 
drad;  lO'j  lo.iilrd  speed;  11.000  DWT;  Tli  ellKincs, 
3.';no   nil';  three  Scotch  sIokIc  eud.    15-9. 

West  I'aralon.  hull  3J,  steel  carjio  for  L'SSB;  keel 
layiuK  Sent.  27/20;  dint.,  etc.,  same  as  West  Lcwark. 

West  (jreylock,  hull  33.  steel  cargo  for  USSB : 
keel  l.iyiriK  Nov.  10/20;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  West 
l.eu  ark. 

West  Prospect,  steel  cargo  for  L'SSB;  keel  laving 
Hi-c.   20,   est.;   dim.,   etc..    same   as    West    I.ewark. 

W'est   Chopaka.   steel  cargo  for   USSB;   keel   laying 
l-'eli.   21,   est.;   dim..   <-tc..    same   as    \Vest    Lewark. 
G.   F.    MATTHEWS.   PORTLAND 

<.^uinault.  hull  1.  steam  sclir.  for  Hart-Wood  Lum- 
her  Co.;  launch  Nov.  10  20;  delivery  Jan.  1/21,  est.: 
2111  1,111';  43  heam;  20  Icided  draft;  'J  loaded  speed: 
1500  nWT;  triple-expansion  engines;  650  IHP;  Bab- 
cock   »V    Wilcox    WT   boilers. 

I'ndaunted.  hull  2,  5-mast  schr.  for  llart-W'ood 
Lumber  Co.;  launch  Jan.  15/21,  est.;  delivery  Feb. 
15  21  est.;  264  LBP;  46  beam;  24  loaded  dr.ift  ; 
.-son    nWT. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY,  OAKLAND 
I'nrchasing   .Xgent:     M.   G.   Waites. 

Narcissus,  hull  2238.  freighter  for  USSB;  keel  laid 
Dec.  31,  I'l;  launching  .\ug.  2S/20;  delivery  Uec./20; 
402  6  I. Ill';  53  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  9400  DWT; 
I'ars^in    comp.    eng.  ;    three   Scotch    boilers,    15-2x11. 

West  liidiemian,  hull  2826.  tanker  for  I'SSl! ;  425 
l.Ill';  57  beam;  26  lo.ided  draft;  10.000  DWT;  rec. 
cut!.;    three   Scotch   boilers,    15-2x11;    keel    Oct.    23/20. 

West  Tustem.  bull  2863.  tanker  for  USSB;  sister 
to   West    llobemian ;   keel   Nov.  24/20. 

West  Lubrico.  hull  2864,  tanker  for  USSB;  sister 
to   West    Il«»bemian. 

Manulani.  hull  158,  freighter  for  Matson  Nav.  Co.; 
keel  laid  .\ug.  5/20;  480  LBP;  62  beam;  30  loaded 
draft;  14.000  DWT;  Parson  engines;  five  Scotch 
marine  boilers,   15-6x12-3^. 

Manukai.  hull  159,  freighter  for  Matson  Nav.  Co.; 
keel  laid  .\ug.   17/20;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  hull  158. 

S.  C.  T.  IJodd.  hull  160,  tanker  for  Stand.  Oil  Co. 
of  N.  J. ;  keel  laid  April  27/20;  launching  Oct./20; 
■425  LBP;  57  beam;  26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT; 
rec.  engines;  three  .Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-2x12; 
sold   to  Standard  Oil   of  Calif. ;  ilel.   Dec./20. 

M.  F.  Elliott,  hull  161,  tanker  for  Stand.  Oil  Co. 
of  ^'-  J-;  keel  laid  July  2/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
S.  C.  T.  Dodd;  launching  Nov.  13;  delivery  Jan./21, 
estimated. 

Tho.  H.  Wheeler,  bull  162.  tanker  for  Stand.  Oil 
Co.  of  N.  J. ;  keel  laid  July  28/20 :  dim.,  etc.,  same 
as  S.  C.  T.   Dodd;  launch   Dec.   5/20. 

No  name,  hull  163.  tanker  for  Stand.  Oil  Co  of 
Calif.:  keel  laying  Oet./20;  330  LHP;  46  beam;  21-6 
loaded    draft;    4750    DWT;    Skandia    Diesel    engines 

(.argoyle.  hull  164.  tanker  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.: 
keel  laid  Sept.  13/20;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  2603 
loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec.  engines;  three  Scotch 
maruie   boilers,    15-2  x  12. 

Tamihua.  hull  165,  tanker  for  S.  P.-Atlantic  S  S 
£":.=  5-"  LBP;  71  beam;  28  loaded  draft;  16,340 
DWT;    rec.   engmes;    three  Scotch   boilers.    15-9x12. 

No  name,  hull  166,  tanker  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co  ■ 
425  LBP:  57  beam;  26-3  loaded  draft;  10.100  DWT  ■ 
rec.  engines;  three  Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-''xl'' 
keel   Dec.   9/20. 

NAVY  YARD.  PUGET  SOUND 

Nitro,  ammunition  carrier  for  government;  keel 
laying  .Mar.  19/19;  launching  Dec.  16/19;  460  LBP; 
61  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10.600 
tons  disp. ;  turbine  engines.  5300  IHP;  four  Babcock 
X-    Wilcox    WT   boilers;    del.    Mar.    15/21,    est. 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  government;  keel  laying 
Jan.  2/20;  460  LBP;  75  beam;  about  19  loaded 
draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  turbine  engine,  7000  IHP; 
two  walertuhe  express  type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp.; 
del.   .\ug.   31/21.  est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  government ;  date 
for  keel  laying  not  set;  460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K.  loaded  speed;  turbine  engine, 
7000  IHP;  two  waterlube  express  type  lioik-rs;  10.- 
000   tons  disp. 

NAVY   YARD.   MARE  ISLAND 

California,  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy ;  keel  laying 
Oct.  25/16;  launching  Nov.  20/19:  600  LBP;  97-3'/j 
beam;  30-3  loaded  draft;  21  loaded  speed;  32.300  dis- 

¥lacement;  turbo-electric  engines,  26,800  SHP;  eight 
lu's  express  boilers,  50,984  sq.  ft. ;  docked  in  Hun- 
ters Point  drydock  Nov.  30-Dec.  8  for  cleaning  and 
painting. 

Montana,  battleship  for  V.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying 
-Sept.  1/20;  660  LBP:  105  beam;  33'  loaded  draft; 
23  loaded  speed ;  42.200  displacement ;  turbo-electric 
engines.  60.000  SHP;  twelve  Bu's  express  boilers. 
74.040   sq.   ft. 

Zane,  destroyer  for  V.  S.  Navv :  keel  laying  Jan. 
15/19;  launching  .^ug.  12/19;  310  LBP;  30-1 1'/S 
beam;  9-4  loadeil  draft;  35  loaded  speed;  1215  dis- 
placement; geared  turbine  engine:  26.000  SHP;  four 
Normand    boilers.    27,000    sq.    ft. 

Wasmutb,  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying 
Aug.  12/19;  launching  Sept.  15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same 
as   Zane. 

Trever.  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navv;  keel  laying  Aug. 
12/19;  launching  Sept.  15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Zane. 

Perry,  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navy  ;  keel  laying  Sept. 
15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  Zane. 

Decatur,  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying 
Sept.    15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  Zane. 

NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  &  IRON  COMPANY, 

PORTLAND 

Purchasing    .\t;<iit:     W.    ('.    Smith 

Seven      12,000ton     oil      tankers     for     Swiftsure     Oil 

Trans.   Co.    (France  «,-   Canada  S.   S.   Co.);   deliveries 

from    Feb.    to    Aug./21,    estimated:    465-7    LBP;    60 


beam;  26-3  loaded  draft:  10'/  Io.nded  speed:  TE  en- 
gines,  3150   IHP;   three  Scotch  boilers,    15-5'/2  x  1 1-9. 

Tanker,   launched    Dec.    1,^-20. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY. 

BAY    POINT 

Purchasing  .-Xgent :    J.   A.    Smiley 

Cuprum,  bull  947,  steel  cargo  for  USSB:  keel  lay- 
ing May  7/19;  launching  Feb.  18/20;  402-6  LBP: 
53  beam:  26-6  loaded  draft;  9400  DVVT ;  2800  IHP 
engines;  three  Scotch  marine  boilers,  11x15-6:  del. 
Nev.    1V20. 

Namasket,  hull  948,  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laying  June  18/19;  launching  /\ug.  2/20;  dim.,  etc., 
same  as  Cujirum  ;  del.  Jan./21,  est. 

Meanticut,  hull  949,  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laying  July  18/19:  dim.,  etc..  same  as  Cuprum;  del. 
Mar./21.  est.;   launch   Dec.   22/20. 

Nashaba,  bull  950,  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laying  Aug.  25/19;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  Cuprum:  del. 
Junc/21,    est. 

Midway,  hull  12,  steel  tanker  for  -Associated  Oil 
Co.:  keel  laying  Mar.  17/20;  200  LBP;  38  beam: 
15-6  loaded  draft:  10.000  bbls. :  rec.  engine,  520 
IHP;  Scotch  marine  boilers.  12-6x1010;  delivery 
Dec.    8/20. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 
COMPANY.    PRINCE   RUPERT 

Two  88(Ml-tr,n  sti-el  frcigliters  for  Canadian  gov- 
ernment   merchant    marine. 

JAMES     ROBERTSON     SHIPYARD.     ALAMEDA 

Purchasing  .\Keiit  :  .laiiK-s  Kobertson 
No  name,  bull  102.  side-wheel  ferryboat  for  Rich- 
mond-San Rafael  Ferry  Co-;  keel  Nov.  15/20;  190 
LBP;  34  beam;  17  l6,aded  draft;  10  loaded  speed: 
digaonal  cross  comj).  eng..  500  1111';  two  marine 
dry  back   boilers.   9  x  1  /. 

ST.    HELENS    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 
ST.    HELENS 

Purchasing  Agent :    -V.   F.   Barnett 
No  name,  hull  52,  fuel  barge  for  Swift  &  Co. ;  keel 

laving    Sept.     1/20;    130    LBP;    34    beam;    7    loaded 

draft. 

No    name,    bull    53,    fuel    barge    for    Swift    &    Co.  ; 

keel    laying    Sept.    1/20;    ilini..    etc..    same    as    hull    52. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Peralta,  bull  1662.  tanker  for  USSB;  keel  laid  Oct. 
10/18;  launching  Oct.  26/20;  delivery  Jan.  15/21, 
est.;  420  LHP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  10>/'  loail- 
ed  speed;  7500  DWT;  rec.  engines,  2800  IHP;  three 
watertubc  boilers,  21,000  sq.   ft. 

SEACRAFT    CORPORATION    OF    CALIFORNIA 

WILMINGTON 

Purchasing    .\Kt--ut  :     ('.    11.    Callahan. 

Recently  took  over  yard  of  Marine  Equipment  Co. ; 

overhauling    equipment    preparatory    to     construction 

of   pleasure    craft. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 

EAST   SAN    PEDRO 

Purchasing    .Agent:     I.    I.    Wilson. 

No  name,  hull  23.  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.;  keel  laying  Dec./20 ;  delivery  July/21,  esti- 
mated: 392  LHP;  51  beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  11'/ 
loaded  speed;  7500  DWT:  TE  engines,  2800  IHP; 
three    Scotch    boilers.    14x12. 

No  name,  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet.  Co.;  keel  laving  Nov./20 ;  deliv- 
ery .Mar./21,  estimated:  412  LBP;  53  beam;  24-7 
loaded  draft:  11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT:  TE  en- 
gines,  2800    IHP;    three   Scotch    boilers,    15-6x11-7. 

No  name,  bull  25.  Isherwood  tanker  for  .■\nglo- 
Saxnn  Petroleum  Co.;  keel  laving  Dec./20-  de- 
livery Apr./21.  estimated;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  hull  24. 

No  name,  bull  26,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  Co.;  keel  laving  Dec./'O-  de- 
livery May/21,  estimated  ;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  hiill  24 

Mary  Luckenbacb.  hull  19,  transverse  tanker  for 
Luckenbach  Co.:  keel  laid  Feb.  24/20;  launching 
Nov.  1/20:  delivery  Dec./20;  410-5'/  LBP-  54 
fev'V  ?r;-"  loaded  draft;  1044  loaded  speed;  '8450 
V}l^':S^  engmes,  2800  IHP;  three  Scotch  boilers, 
14-9  X  11. 

Montebello.  hull  21,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union 
Oil  Co. :  keel  laid  Apr.  20/20 ;  launching  Dec  /20 
estimated ;  delivery  Jan./21,  estimated;  440  LBP-  58 
?^,V^..-  ^Zr.  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  12'.000 
DW  1  ;  QL  engines.  3300  HIP;  three  Scotch  boil- 
ers,   15-6  X  12-1. 

La  Placentia,  hull  22,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union 
Oil  Co.;  keel  laid  May  20/20;  launching  Tan /'I 
estimated:  delivery  Feb./21,  estimated:  dim  'ct"c  ' 
same  as  Montcbt-Ilo.  * 

G.     M.    STANDIFER     CONSTRUCTION     CORPO- 
RATION,   VANCOUVER.  WASH. 

John  Worthington.  hull  Ih.  slu-ltcr.l,ck  oil-tanker 
for  Standarjl  Oil  Co.  of  .V.  1.;  11  ;4ii  |)\VT-  VOM 
engines,  2800  IHP;  three  Scotch  boilers,  14-4' diam.; 
Isherwood    framing;    launch    Nov.    15/20 

c.^-.  "j-  ^■i'''A^''  '';'".,-''•  shelterdeck  oil-tanker  for 
Stand,ird  Oil  Co.  of  N.  I. ;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  John 
Worthington;    launch    Dec.    15/20. 

Livingston  Roe,  hull  IS,  shelterdeck  oil-tanker  for 
Stand.-ird  Oil  Co.  of  .\'.  J. ;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  John 
Worthingtoii  :   launch    Tan.    15/21.   est. 

Calgarolite.  hull  19,"  shelterdeck  oil-tanker  for  Im- 
perial Oil,  Ltd. ;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  John  Worthing- 
ton,  except   boilers,  which   arc   14-9  diam 

Albertolite,   hull   20,   shelterdeck   oil-tanker   for   Im- 
perial  Oil.   Ltd. ;   dim.,  etc.,  same  as   Calgarolite. 
W.   F.  STONE  4   SON.   OAKLAND 
Purchasing  Officer:     Lester   F,    Stone. 

Sea  Lion,  tug  for  S.  O.  &  M.  Tug  Boat  Co.;  dc- 
ivery  Ian./21.  estimated;  150  LBP;  30  beam;  16 
lo,ided  draft;    12  loaded   speed. 

Sea  Monarch,  tug  for  S.  O.  &  M.  Tug  Boat  Co.: 
delivery  I'eb./21,  estim.ited:  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Sea  Lion. 


Sea  Ranger,  tug  for  S.  O.  &  M.  Tug  Boat  Co.; 
delivery  .\iar./21.  estimated;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Sea    Lion. 

Sea  Scout,  tug  for  S.  O.  sS:  M.  Tug  Boat  Co.; 
deliver_y  April/21,  estimated:  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Sea  Lion. 

Doris  Crane,  aux.  schr.  for  Fanning  Island  Trad- 
ing Co.;  keel  laid  June  28/20;  launching  Nov.  23/20. 
delivery  Dec.  1/20;  136  LBP:  32  beam:  12'.,  loaded 
draft;  6  loaded  speed;  500  DWT;  gas  eng..   150  IHP. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUCTION  CORPO- 
RATION,    TACOMA 

No  name,  Islierwood  steel  motorship  for  Alaska 
S.  S.  Co.;  360  OA;  29-6  beam:  22  loaded  draft: 
6500  DWT;  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  four-cycle  Diesel 
engines;    1200   HIP,    140   RPM. 

Three  scout  cruisers  for  United  States  Navy.  555-6 
LO.\ ;  550  LBP;  extreme  beam  55-4;  molded  beam 
54-9;  depth  molded  26:  mean  loaded  draft  13-6:  dis- 
placement 7100  tons;  W'estinghouse  Parsons  turbines 
an<l  reduction  gear,  developing  105.000  IHP.  driving 
four  propellers:  designed  speed  34  kiiots;  RP.M  each 
propeller  375  to  389;  shaft  HP  to  each  propeller 
24.500  max.  at  389  RPM.  22,500  max.  at  375  RPM; 
twelve  Yarrow  WT  boilers,  working  pressure  265 
pounds;  oil-burning;  twelve  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns, 
two  3-pounders,  two  machine  guns,  two  twin  tor- 
pedo  tubes. 

First  of  these  vessels  launched  Dec.  14/20  and 
christened  Omaha;  keel  laid  by  Seattle  Construction 
\-  Drydock  Co.  July/ 17  but  removed  for  merchant 
work;    relaid  by   Todd   Dec./18. 

UNION    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY. 
OAKLAND 

Liebre,  hull  12,  oil-tanker  for  General  Pet.  Co.; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  10.200  DWT:  rec.  engines,  3000  IHP;  three 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-4.xll-8:  keel  June  9/20; 
launch   Dec.    15/20. 

R.  T.  Hanna,  hull  14,  oil-tanker  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.;  435  LBP;  56  beam:  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed:  10.200  DWT;  rec.  engines.  3OO0 
IHP;  three  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel 
July    12/20. 

No  name,  hull  15,  oil-tanker  for  Anglo-.Saxon  Pet. 
Corp-,  Ltd.;  412  LBP:  53-5  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec.  engines,  26IIU 
IHP;   three  Scotch  marine  boilers,    15-6x11-7. 

Tampa,  hull  16.  cutter  for  USCG;  240  L0.\: 
39  beam:  14  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed;  1600 
DWT;  turbo-electric  engines,  2600  IHP;  two  water- 
tubc  bcilcrs :    keel    Sept.   27/20. 

Haida.  hull  17.  cutter  for  USCG;  dim.,  etc., 
same  as  bull    16;   keel   Sept.   27/20. 

Mojave.  hull  IS,  cutter  for  USCG;  dim.,  etc., 
same  as   hull    16. 

Modoc,  hull  19.  cutter  for  USCG:  dim.,  etc., 
same   as   hull    16- 

.'^bawnee.  hull  20,  cutter  for  USCG;  150  LO.\;  30 
beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  12 J4  loaded  speed:  1000 
D\VT  ;   rec.  engines,  1000  IHP;   two   watertube   boilers. 

No  name,  hull  21.  oil-tanker  for  Anglo-Saxon  Pet. 
Corp..  Ltd.;  412  LBP:  53-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft: 
11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT:  rec.  engines.  2600 
IHP;   three  Scotch   marine   boilers,    15-6   CxlT-7. 

No  name,  hull  22,  oil-tanker  for  .Anglo-Saxon  Pet. 
Corp.,   Ltd.:    same  dim.,   etc..   as  hull   21, 

No  name,  hull  23.  oil-tanker  for  Anglo-Saxon  Pet. 
Corp.,  Ltd. ;  same  dim.,  etc.,  as  hull  21. 

.All  cutters  on  transverse  system;  others  on  Isher- 
wood system. 

WALLACE   SHIPYARDS.  NORTH   VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Canadian  Highlander,  cargo  for  Canadian  govern- 
ment: launching  Oct.  13/20;  8400  DVVT;  413  long; 
52   beam:   31    dep ;    l\y,    loaded   speed;    del.    Dcc./20. 

Canadian  Skirmisher,  cargo  for  Canadian  govern- 
ment: keel  laying  Oct./20 ;  sister  to  Canadian  High- 
lander. 

Coastwise  steamship  for  Canadian  Pacific;  317  LBP: 
48  beam:  18^  deep;  16  knots;  single-screw:  6110 
tons  cargo  space;  accommodations  for  200  passen- 
gers;  keel  laid  Ocr./20. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

ALBINA    ENGINE    &    MACHINE    WORKS. 

„    .,  ,.  PORTLAND 

Building  pontoon  for  Portland  Dock  Commission  ; 
two  sections  completed;  two  45  per  cent  completed: 
probably  launch  these  late  November;  one  more  sec- 
tion to   lay   down. 

BABCOCK    &    WILCOX    COMPANY.    CHARLES 
C.    MOORE.    SAN    FRANCISCO.    PA- 
CIFIC   COAST   MANAGER 
Steamer  Quinault,   Hart-Wood   Lumber   Co.,   instal- 
lation of  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  marine  boilers. 

Steamer  Pacific.  Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  in- 
stallation  of  two   Babcock   &   Wilcox   marine   boilers. 

COLUMBIA    STEEL    COMPANY,    PITTSBURG, 
_      ,  CALIFORNIA 

steel  castings  for  many  steel  vessels  now  under 
construction  in  the  Pacific  Coast  yards,  including 
dreadnought  Montana  and  sister  ships  49.  50.  52; 
also  for  Coast  Guard  cutters  under  construction  in 
the    I  nion    Const.    Co.    yard. 

^'Rm^li^Tx^?'^;!!^^^.  *    SONS    SHIP    &    ENGINE 
BUILDING    COMPANY.    PHILADELPHIA 

se„„",'"^^X''-  "^"''r  '"■'l'K»''"=  bronze  propellers  for 
l^ T„,^r,""''I-  ''•  A  '""'  <■•  builfling  bv  To.ld  Dr.'dock 
h-.„d  n^y?"°"i9°,''l""'?"°"'  Tacoma.  Two  right- 
W  ilb?  of'"'"  ''-;'■'''"','  '"■"Pcllers  for  each  vessel. 
11  3-  lit?'    l]'™['n''"''''*    1^'200    pounds    each;    diameter 
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ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM    COMPANY,     SEATTLE 

Oh  order  and  iiiulcr  cniistiuction  :  ICiiiht  larec 
steam  steering  gears  of  the  geared  quadrant  tvpe ; 
twelve  large  steam  anchor  windlasses,  and  several 
smaller  ones;  27  steam  cargo  and  warping  winches. 
For  two  large  motorships;  electric  anchor  windlasses, 
steering  gears,  capstans  and  cargo  winches;  16  hy- 
draulic telemotors. 

DOW    PUMP    AND    DIESEL    ENGINE    COM- 
PANY,  ALAMEDA 

Unnamed,  motorship  for  Standard  Oil  Company  ; 
one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP  Diesel  auxiliary  electric 
drive    engines. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE,  AGENTS,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

.McNab  direction  nidicator,  mfd.  by  tlie  McNab 
Co.,  for  hulls^  11,  IJ,  14  at  Union  Const.  Co.,  hull 
163  at  Moore's:  Willett-Bruce  whistle  control,  mfd. 
by  the  McNab  Co.,  for  hull  14  at  Union  Const.  Co., 
hull  5305  at  Bethlehem;  Todd-White  fuel-oil  system. 
Todd  Drvdocks,  Inc.,  hull  19  at  Southwestern;  Brown 
steam  tiller,  Hyde  Windlass  Co.,  for  hull  5308  at 
Betldehem ;  National  stockless  anchors,  Upson  Wal- 
ton Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore's;  Dean  feed  pumps, 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid  iS:  Co., 
for  hulls  165,  166,  at  Moore's. 

LIDGERWOOD    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
NEW     YORK,     SAN     FRANCISCO, 
LOS   ANGELES 
One   10-xlO   inch   screw   gear  steering  engine  for  U. 
S.    S.    Holland   building   at    I'uget    Sound    Navy    Yard. 
One     13x13    inch    automatic    tension    towing    engine 
for   Morrill-King    Lumber   Co.'s   tug   Wanderer. 

LLEWELLYN    IRON    'WORKS.    LOS    ANGELES 

Five  marine  engines  for  G.  M.  Standifer  Construc- 
tion Corporation,  24"^  x  41 1/4  x  72,  48  stroke,  TE, 
2800    IHP. 

One,  same  dimensions,  for  Mary  Luckenbach, 
Southwestern    Shipbuilding    Company. 

One  for  steamship  Montebello,  Southwestern  Ship- 
building Company,  24x34x51x74,  54  stroke,  QE, 
3300    IHP. 

One  for  tanker  Liebre,  Union  Construction  Co., 
27x47x78,   48    stroke,   TE,    3200    IHP. 

One  for  tanker  Hanna,  Union  Construction  Co., 
same    dimensions    as   above. 

MAIN    IRON    WORKS.    SAN    FRANCISCO 

Purchasing   <)fhcer:     B.    W.    Bengston, 
Outfitting   four  tugs   for   Shipowners'   ^;   Merchants' 
Tug    Boat    Co.;     150    over-all;    30    beam;     16    loaded 
draft;    TE    engines,    1000    IHP;    two    Scotch    marine 
boilers,    11-6. 

MARINE   IRON   WORKS,    CHICAGO 

For  transportation  comjiany,  BarranquiUa,  Kep.  de 
Colombia,   S.   A.:    350    HP   stern   wheel   engines. 

For  transportation  company,  Cuba;  150  HP  pro- 
peller  engine. 

For  towing  company,  Michigan:  195  HP  fore  and 
aft   compound  engine. 

SKANDIA    PACIFIC    OIL    ENGINE    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing    Agent  :     A.    Bolander. 

Two  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel  engines  building 
for  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  motorship;  6  cylinder,  135 
RPM  :   delivery   Oct.,    1920. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel  engines  building 
for  USSB;  6  cyl.,  135  RPM;  delivery  Nov.  1  to 
.April    1/21. 

STEWARD    DAVIT    &    EQUIPMENT    CORPORA- 
TION,  NEW  YORK.   SAN   FRAN- 
CISCO,   SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  being  installed  in  the  follow- 
injj:  .'\t  Alameda  works,  Beth.  S.  B.  Corp.:  Algon- 
(luui,  hull  5304,  for  Standard  Trans.  Co.  of  Del.  ; 
W.  S.  Miller,  hull  5305,  for  Standard  Oil  of  Calif.; 
Verba  Linda,  hull  5307,  for  Gen.  Pet.  Co.  At  Union 
Const.  Co.:  Charlie  Watson,  hull  11,  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Cal.  :  Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16.  17,  18, 
19,   for   U.S.;    Liebre,   hull    12,   for   Gen.    Pet.    Co. 

At    Todd's:    SS.    Edmore. 

At    Long    Beach:    SS.    Mazatlan. 

At  Moore's:  Vacuum,  hull  157,  for  Vacuum  Oil 
Co. ;  hull  164,  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  ;  S.  C.  T.  Dodd. 
hull  160,  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  M.  F.  El- 
liott, hull  161,  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  Thos. 
H.   Wheeler,  hull    162,  for  Standard  Oil   Co.  of  N.  J. 

For   Pacific  SS.   Co. :     Admiral   Schley. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY.  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent :     E.   H.   Cole 
Doris   Crane,   hull   390,   aux.    schr.   for   Fanning   Is- 
land Trdg.  Co.  ;    installation    gas    and   kerosene    engines 


as  follows:  L  nion  gas  type  150  IHP  propelling;  9 
IIP  Union  hoist;  8  HP  Union  electric  light  and 
pump    outfit;    5    HP   Union    refrigerating   set. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP.,  LTD. 
Potrero  Works 
Purchasing  .\gent :  O.  W.  Street 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  SS.  Bradford,  SS.  Waikawa, 
SS.  Steel  Exporter,  SS.  .Asbury  Park,  SS.  Standard 
-Arrow,  SS.  Wilhelmina,  SS.  Hattie  Luckenbach,  SS. 
Tamaha,  SS.  West  El  Cajon,  SS.  Frederick  Lucken- 
bach, Stm.  Yacht  Venetia,  SS.  Mary  Luckenliach, 
SS.  San  Jose,  SS.  Cape  Natal,  SS.  Tahchce,  I'.arge 
Fullerton.  Drydocking  and  painting,  removing  crib- 
bing, etc.:  U.S.S.  California.  New  tailshaft:  SS. 
Claudine,  SS.  Lyman  Stewart.  Miscellaneous  repairs, 
drydocking  and  painting:  SS.  Derbyline,  motor  barge 
( >linda,  .S.S.  Greenwood,  SS.  Rose  City  (also  new 
rudder),  M.S.  Balcatta,  bark  Noemi,  bark  Bayard, 
SS.  City  of  Topeka,  SS.  Haxtum,  SS.  West  Cajoot, 
ferry  boat  San  Pablo,  SS.  El  Segundo,  SS.  West 
Kedron,  SS.  Fort  Wayne,  SS.  Durango,  SS.  Eagle, 
SS.  Senator,  SS.  Maui,  barge  Hercules,  SS.  Fair- 
haven,  SS.  Ventura  (also  installation  of  new  crank- 
shaft), SS.  Havilah.  New  air  pumi>,  renew  furnaces, 
retube  boilers,  new  smoke  stack:  SS.  Shabonee. 
New  piston  rods:  SS.  Sonoma.  Engine  and  boiler 
repairs^  hull  repairs,  drydocking  and  painting:  SS. 
Bali,  SS.  Wm.  F.  Herrin  (also  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs). Miscellaneous  repairs,  repairs  to  stern,  dry- 
<locking  and  painting:  Tug  Standard  No.  2.  New 
IHston  rings:  SS.  Tamaha,  SS.  Astral,  SS.  Rich- 
mond, SS.  Acme.  Engine  and  boiler  reiiairs-  SS 
Waitemata,  SS.  Waihemo,  SS.  Tofua  (also  hull 
repairs). 

Alameda  Works 
Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking  and  painting: 
SS.  Whittier,  Six  Minute  ferry  barge,  Stm.  Schr. 
Claremont,  ferry  str.  Chas.  Van  Damme,  ferry  str. 
City  of  Martinez,  stm.  seh.  Pacific,  stm.  sch.  Daisy 
Putnam,  sch.  Raita.  New  propeller :  SS.  Henry  T. 
Scott,   stm.   sch.  Wilmington. 

FELLOWS    &    STEWART,    INC. 

WILMINGTON 
Purchasing  .\geiit  :  V.  11.  .Stewart. 
General  repairs  and  engine  installation,  a  iiair  of 
45-HP  C-O  engines:  Schr.  Lily,  for  Harry  Wilson. 
300  DWT.  General  repairs:  Ferry  Ramona.  for 
Coronado  Ferry  Co..  600  DWT;  schr.  yacht  Edris, 
for  Tliomas  Ince.  50  DWT;  glass  bottomed  boat 
Emperor,  for  Wilmington  Tranpn.  Co.,  150  DWT; 
barge  No.   4,  for   General   Petroleum   Co.,   350    DWT. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 
COMPANY.  SAN  PEDRO 

I'urch.Tsing    .\gtnt  :     L.    R.    .\lcFu-. 
General    overhauling    and    painting:      SS.    West    Ei- 
dai-a,   for   Emergency   Fleet   Corp.,    8800   DWT. 

MOORE    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  .\gent  :  .M .  C  Waites. 
Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  and  miscellaneous 
repairs:  Tug  Pedro  Costa,  tug  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, schr.  Invincible,  stm.  schr.  San  Antonio,  str, 
Edna,  ship  Golden  Gate,  SS.  West  Camak,  SS.  Char- 
lie W^atson,  schr.  Meteor,  stm.  schr.  Wapama,  stm. 
schr.  .San  Mateo.  Extensive  hull  and  engine  repairs: 
Str.  Arakan,  str.  Dilworth.  Hull  repairs:  Str.  West 
Nilus.      Hull   and  engine   repairs:     SS.    City  of  Reno. 

NAVY   YARD.    MARE  ISLAND 

Repairs   to    a    1,'irm-  niinilM'r   of   naval    vessels. 
NAVY     YARD.     PUGET    SOUND 

Cleaned  and  liainted  bottom,  miscellaneous  altera- 
tions and  repairs:  U.S.S.  Seattle,  armored  cruiser 
l'.S..S.  Charleston  (also  extensive  machinery  repairs), 
II. S.S.  Orion  (fuel  ship),  U.S.S.  Vulcan  (fuel 
ship).  U.S.S.  Ortolan  (minesweei^er)  destroyers  U..S. 
S.  Edwards,  Dent,  Dorsey,  Waters,  Talbot,  Rath- 
burne.  Roper;  Ammunition  Lighter  No.  3,  Ammuni- 
tion lighter  No,  4..  Miscellaneous  alterations  and 
repairs:  -\rmored  cruisers  U.S.S.  Charlotte,  U.S.S. 
Missoula;  fuel  ship  U.S.S.  Neptune:  cargo  ship  U. 
.S.S.  Houston:  minesweeper  LI.S..S.  Swallow;  destroy- 
er tender  U.S..S.  Prairie;  subchasers  U.S.S.  294, 
U.S.S.  310;  tugs  U.S.S.  Pawtucket,  U.S.S.  Chal- 
lenge; -Xlaska  patrol  U.S.C.G.  Bear;  patrol  U.S.S. 
Eagle   No.    57. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY. 

EAST    SAN    PEDRO 

Purchasing    -Agent:     J.    J.    Wilson. 

Miscellaneous    repairs:     Lavada,    Pleiades,    Lucken- 

tiach    S.    S.    Co.  ;    Admiral    Wainwright,    Admiral    S.    S. 

Co.  ;      City    of    Reno,    Jeptha,    West    Camak,    .Salina. 

.Shipping  Board;   Broad  Arrow,  El  .Segundo,  .Standard 

f)il   Co.;    U.   S.    Kelp   Harvester   No.   5,   L'.    S. 


the  WorthiiiKton  ■was  the  largest  vessel 
built  in  the  Northwest.  The  Standifer 
yard  is  building  three  of  these  vessels 
for  the  Standard  Oil  and  two  for  the 
Imperial   Oil. 


News  of  Pacific  Yards 


San  Francisco 

Delivery  of  the  7.500  -  ton  concrete 
tanker  Peralta,  building  by  the  San 
Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  probably  will  be  made 
in  January  instead  of  December,  as 
originally  scheduled.  This  vessel  is  the 
last  of  the  government's  concrete  con- 
struction on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Standifer 

Two  large  tankers  have  been  launch- 
ed by  the  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction 
Corporation,  Vancouver,  Washington, 
the  John  Worthington,  an  11,740-ton 
tanker  for  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey, having  been  launched  in  November, 
and  a  sister,  the  W.  H.  Libby,  in  De- 
cember.    At  the  time  of  the  launching 


Northwest  Bridge 


The  tanker  Swiftsure,  12,000  -  tons 
deadweight,  building  by  the  Northwest 
Bridge  &  Iron  Company  for  the  Swift- 
sure  Oil  Transportation  Company,  was 
launched  in  December.  She  is  the  first 
of  seven  sisters. 


Long  Beach 


The  last  of  the  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels built  by  the  Long  Beach  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  the  8800-ton  steamship 
West  Kebar,  was  delivered  in  Decem- 
ber.     She  was  launched   in   October. 


Los  Angeles 


Another  delivery  by  a  Los  Angeles 
yard  was  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  which  com- 
pleted the  8800-ton  West  Honaker  in 
December.  Two  sister  ships,  the  West 
Cusseta  and  the  West  O'rowa,  still  are 
under  construction,  in  addition  to  five 
11,000-ton  freighters.  The  keel  of  one 
of  the  latter,  the  West  Prospect,  was  to 
be  laid  in  December  instead  of  Novem- 
ber, as  f  ormrly  estimated ;  and  the  keel 
of  the  West  Chopaka,  another  11,000- 
tonner,  is  scheduled  to  be  laid  in  Feb- 
ruary instead  of  January. 

Navy 

The  dreadnought  California,  built  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  was  towed 
to  the  Hunters  Point  graving  dock  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
November  29  and  30.  Seven  tugs  were 
required  to  handle  her,  as  her  propellers 
had  not  been  installed. 

Scout  cruiser  No.  4,  the  first  of  three 
vessels  being  built  by  the  Todd  Dry- 
dock  &  Construction  Corporation,  Ta- 
coma,  for  the  United  States  Navy,  was 
launched  in  December  and  christened 
Omaha.  She  probably  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  November,  1921.  These 
three  vessels  bear  a  striking  resemb- 
lance to  destroyers,  but  of  course  are 
much   larger. 

Delivery  of  the  Nitro,  an  ammunition 
carrier  for  the  Navy  being  built  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  probably  will 
be  made  in  March  and  of  the  repair 
ship  Medusa  in  August.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  laying  of  the  keel  of 
the  submarine  tender  Holland, 

Harbor  Marine 

The  steamship  Canadian  Winner,  built 
by  the  Harbor  Marine  Company,  Victo- 
ria, for  the  Canadian  government  mer- 
chant marine,  was  delivered  November 
27.  On  her  trial  November  25  she 
made  13.66  knots  over  a  measured  mile 
and  her  highest  speed  was  14.45  knots, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  builders  as  a 
record  for  vessels  of  her  class.  The 
engines  were  built  by  John  Inglis  & 
Company.  A  sister  to  the  Canadian 
Winner,  christened  Canadian  Traveller, 
was  sent  to  the  Victoria  Machinery  De- 
pot for  outfitting,  shearlegs  having  been 
erected  for  the  work.  The  only  work 
being  carried  on  at  the  Harbor  Marine 
yard  is  a  car  ferry  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  which  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. "It  has  been  necessary  to  lay  off 
a  large  number  of  men  in  the  last  few 
months,"  says  an  announcement  of  the 
Harbor  Marine  Company's  employment 
department,  "and  the  employment  situa- 
tion for  the  coming  winter  is  a  very 
gloomy  one." 


56 
Coughlan 

J.  CouKhlan  &  Sons,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
(leliveri'd  the  sti-iimship  City  of  Vieto- 
riii.  an  KSOO-ton  vessel  built  for  their 
own  account,  in  Deceniher.  Two  other 
Vessels,  the  Canadian  Transport  and  the 
Canadian  Freitrhler,  proliahlv  will  be 
delivered  in  .January.  The  "latter  are 
J^.'l.'iO-tonners  for  the  Canadian  Kovern- 
inent  merchant  marine. 


Wallace 


The  Wallace  Shipyards,  North  Van- 
couver, R.  C.,  completed  and  delivered 
the  S400-ton  freijrhter  Canadian  High- 
lander for  the  Canadian  Kovernment 
merchant  marine  in  December.  The 
vessel  averajred  l;i..'-)  knots  an  hour  for 
SIX  hours.  She  loaded  for  Au.stralia  on 
her  maiden   voyajje. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Building 

Vessels  undi'v  construction  in  Pacific 
Coast  yards  for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  December  1  totaled  28  of 
218,100  deadweight  tons,  as  compared 
with  26  of  248,700  ton.s  November  1 
and  .■i2  of  316,7r)0  tons  October  1.  One 
of  the  vessels,  the  Peralta,  was  a  con- 
crete tanker;  the  others  were  steel.  All 
the  deliveries  of  November  were  freight- 
ers, so  that  the  tanker  tonnage  as  of 
December  1  was  unchanged,  seven  ves- 
sels of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  67,800. 
Freight  vessels  were  16  of  l.')0,300  tons. 
In  the  following  table  T  indicates 
tanker  and  C  cargo;  the  figures  are 
deadweight  tonnage  and  the  dates  those 
of  estimated   delivery: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco  —  Hambro,  T,  10,100, 
April;  Hamer,  T,  10,100,  May;  Ham- 
mac,  T,  10,100,  June;  Hanley,  C,  11,- 
800,  December. 

Moore    Shipbuilding    Company,    Oak- 
land—  Narcissus,    C,    9400,    December; 
West  Bohemian,  T,  10,000,  June;    West 
Tustem,  T,  10,000,  June;    West  Lubrico 
T,    10.000,   July. 

Hanlon  Dryd"ock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Oakland  —  Medon,  C,  .5.3.50,  De- 
cember;   Mcmnon,  C,   5:!50,  January. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Bay  Point — Namasket,  C,  <)400,  Janu- 
ary; Meanticut,  C,  9400,  March-  Na- 
shaba,  C,  9400,  June. 

Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Long  Beach — West  Kebar,  C,  8800,  De- 
cember. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  San  Pedro  —  West  Hoiiaker, 
C,  8800,  December;  West  Cusseta,  C, 
8800,  January;  West  O'Rowa,  C,  880o' 
February;  West  Lewark,  C,  11  OOo' 
May;  West  Faralon,  C,  11,000,  June- 
West  Greylock,C,  11,000,  August-  West 
Prospect,  C,  11,000,  September; '  West 
Chopaka,  C,   11,000,  November 

San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Oak  land  —  Peralta,  concrete  tanker, 
(.500,  January. 

Union  Construction  Work 

Thr  ln.L>i)(M,,,|  (;iiik.T  I.ichre,  built 
by  the  Union  Construction  Company 
Oakland,  for  the  General  Petroleum 
Company,  was  launched  December  15. 
She  IS  43.5  between  perpendiculars,  .56 
in  beam,  26  in  loaded  draft,  and  will 
have  a  loaded  speed  of  1]  knots.  She 
lias  three  Scotch  boilers  and  recipro- 
<-ating  engines  developing  .'iOOO  indi- 
cated horsepower.  Immediately  after 
the  launching  of  the  Liebre  the"keel  of 
hul  21,  the  second  of  four  8400-ton 
tankers  for  the  Anglo-.Saxon  Petroleum 
Corporation,  was  laid.      Delivery  of  the 
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Liebre    probably    will    be    made    about 
February   1. 

Following  the  Liebre  the  next  launch- 
ing of  the  Union  Construction  Company 
will  be  that  of  the  first  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tankers  about  February  1.  These 
four  vessels  are  sisters,  421  between 
perpendiculars,  53-6  in  beam,  24-9  in 
loaded  draft  and  having  a  loaded  speed 
of  11  knots.  About  February  15  the 
first  of  four  cutters  building  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  will  go  down 
the  ways.  Names  of  the  four  cutters 
have  been  assigned  as  follows:  Tampa, 
Haida,  Mojave  and  Modoc;  and  the 
fifth  Coast  Guard  vessel,  a  sea-going 
tug,  will  be  christened  Shawnee. 

Moore 


fanuar 


A  10,100-ton  tanker,  the  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  built  by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Oakland,  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  has  been 
bought  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California.  She  had  her  trial  De- 
cember 14  and  was  delivered  later  in 
the  month.  A  sister  to  the  Dodd, 
building  for  the  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  was  launched  December  5  and 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  Roy  N.  Bishop, 
daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Wheeler,  for 
whom  the  vessel  was  named. 

Moore  delivered  the  9400-ton  freight- 
er Narcissus  to  the  Shipping  Board  in 
December,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the 
extensive  freighter  construction  the 
yard  has  done  for  the  government.  The 
Narcissus  had  been  preceded  by  the 
Narbo,  a  sister.  Building  for  the  "board 
continues,  however,  contracts  being  held 
for  three  tankers.  West  Bohemian,  West 
lustem  and  West  Lubrico.  Keels  of 
the  first  two  were  laid  October  23  and 
November  24  and  the  keel  of  the  third 
remains  to  be  laid. 

inVn°n'!  ^^^  ,'"''^""  ""  ''"H  166,  a 
10,100-ton  tanker  for  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  and  a  sister  to  the  Vacuum 
in  constructing  and  delivering  which 
the  Moore  yard  made  such  an  excellent 
record^  The  keel  of  the  new  tanker 
was  laid  December  9. 

A  4750-ton  motorshin  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California,  which 
was  to  be  named  F.  H.  Hillman,  will  be 
given  another  name,  and  a  larger  ves- 
sel will  be  christened  Hillman. 

M.";  i%  "y*^'^  "f  December  the 
Moore  boiler  shop  was  engaged  on  work 
for    vessels    as    follows:     three    boTlers 

[he  R  ""^'h     '''"H''    *'"<"■''=  three    fo 
the  R.   J.   Hanna,   Standard    Oil   tanker 

UoToton"t"!^'r=  *^"  f«-  the  two 
l4,UU0-ton     freighters     of     the     Matson 

Ange.e^^hipbJi,din?V^;;^Llf^^°! 

&.t^:..4-nli^;i-^c',^='~ 

E!;SHSair^Ki 

In    repairs  the   principal  work    it   fl,o 
ferry   steamship    Sausalito    and    il?     x^ 

Bethlehem 

sh?;tif.;src:;!;;;^tltii^^;te 

Shte'i"   ^"^--"ber,  the   11,800  D.w"t 
.Boa^d.^'';he"STk^%''}^,.^,^^^^ 
■am    H.   Doheny    to    pl^/ An^^,^  ^^P  " 


troleum,    the    sister    ship    Franklin     K. 
Lane   to   Pan  American    Petroleum   and 
10,100     D.W.T.     tanker    Algonquin     to 
Standard    Transportation    of    Delaware. 
The    keel    of    the    10,100-ton    freighter 
Hamniac,  the   last   of  the   cargo   vessels 
building  by  Bethlehem  for  the  Shipping 
Board,   was  laid   November  30;   that   of 
the   10,100-ton   tanker   Hamer,   the   sec- 
ond   and    last   of    two    for    the    govern- 
ment,  November    1.       The    Pan    Ameri- 
can    tanker    Crampton     Anderson     was 
launched   November  30   and   will   be  de- 
livered about  the  first  of  the  year.     De- 
livery   was    made    in    December    of    the 
tanker  W.  S.  Miller  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of   California.      The   freighter 
Hanley,   a   sister   to    the    Hanimac,    will 
be  delivered  about  the  first  of  the  year 
The    10,100 -ton    tanker    Yorba    Linda' 
launched  November  22  for  the  General 
Petroleum    Company,    will    be    delivered 
about  January  20.     In  naval  work  Beth- 
lehem has  delivered  the  destroyers  Nich- 
olas and   Young. 

Southwestern 

The  Southwe.stern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  delivered  the  8400- 
ton  tanker  Mary  Luckenbach  to  the 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  in  De- 
cember This  vessel  was  laid  "down  as 
a  freighter,  but  plans  were  changed  im- 
niediately  after  the  keel  was  laid  and 
she  was  completed  as  a  tanker  for  build- 
er s  account.  The  Luckenbach  Line 
bought  her  prior  to  launching.  The 
Mary  Luckenbach  is  an  excellently  con! 
structed  vessel,  vying  with  the  best  that 
have^been   turned   out   by   Pacific   Coast 

Hanlon 

hJ.^u  -Ji^ 5 0-ton  freighter  Medon,  built 
by  the  Hanlon  DryDock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Oakland,  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  was  delivered  in  December  A 
sister  ship,  the  Memnon,  the  last  of  the 
vessels  building  for  the  board,  will  be 
delivered   in  January. 


Pacific  Coast 


The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany Bay  Point,  delivered  the  94  00-ton 
f  eighter  Cuprum,  hull  947,  to  the  Ship- 
this  w^th  i'i  N?^'^™ber  15,  and  followed 

Srs  ^n  .K^'n''''  December  8.  Three 
sisteis  to  the  Cuprum,  the  Namasket 
Meanticut    and     Nashaba,    all     for    the 

sel  of  the  P^'?^"*'^"*'  *h^  "'"th  ves- 
sel   ot    the    Pacific    Coast    Shipbuildins 

DecS'  "s?"''"™;.  Z''  l-unched  "^ 
ere"  in  March''  '""'"''^  "'"  ""'  ^'^"- 

Stone 

W  F.  Stone  &  Son,  Oakland,  deliv- 
ered the  auxiliary  schooner  Doris  Crane 
to  Wightman  &  Crane,  San  Francisco, 
representing  the  Fanning  and  Washing- 
ton Island  com-a  plantations,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  the  vessel  sailed  December 
T  1  °'!  her  maide.i  voyage  to  Fanning 
^^'="1";,  She  was  launched  November 
tL  u  '^r'-''  '^'■^"'^  is  138  feet  long 
and   has  a  beam   of  32   feet.      Between 

inttnn  t1''"'S°  ^u"''  I'anning  and  Wash- 
Z,t  .  T'^^  '''^  ''''"  be  used  to  trans- 
pot  supplies  and  copra,  but  she  also 
will  be  employed  as  a  labor-recrniting 
cfol  '^'!,''"  ^'''""'"■^  ^"d  the  Gilbert 
signed  wi'tY  /"."'-^""gly  has  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  carrying  a  large 
number    of    natives        9li<.    ;„  .'^rge 

with-,   ir,nv,  ^"'^    's    equipped 

with  a  l.)0-horsepower  4-cvlinder  Union 

ZZ  TTiT'^'tI^  ^"«'"e  of  the  type  sup- 
nlied  to  the  United  States  NavyTnd  the 
War  Department,   which   will   drive   her 


imiarv 
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at  a  spt'fd  of  12  knots;  an  8-horse- 
power  Union  electric  light  and  lire- 
pump  set,  a  5-horsepower  Union  refrig- 
erating set  and  a  9-horsepower  Union 
ship's  windlass.  The  engines  will  op- 
erate on  kerosene. 

Four  tugs  built  by  W.  F.  Stone  & 
Son  for  the  Shipowners'  &  Merchants' 
Tugboat  Company,  San  Francisco,  prob- 
ably will  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  month  commencing  in  January. 
They  are  being  outfitted  by  the  Main 
Iron   Works,   San   Francisco. 

Yard  Notes 

Union  machinists  employed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construc- 
tion Corporation,  Tacoma,  demanded  the 
5  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  the 
bonus  granted  by  the  navy  yards.  The 
demand  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
men  were  working  on  three  scout  cruis- 
ers being  built  for  the  navy.  The  Navy 
Department  advised  Senator  .Jones  that 
it  could  not  direct  the  Todd  yard  to 
put  the  navy  scale  into  effect  or  to  pay 
the   bonus. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the 
Doran  Brass  Foundry  Company,  Se- 
attle, for  the  construction  of  four  man- 
ganese bronze  propellers  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tankers  building  at  the  yard  of 
the  Union  Construction  Company,  Oak- 
land, and  for  three  propellers  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  tankers  building  at  the  yard  of 
the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  Union  Construc- 
tion   Company   also   ordered    four   spare 


propellers  of  iron.  Twelve  small  man- 
ganese bronze  propellers  will  be  built 
for  the  Monticello  Steamship  Company, 
and  two  large  wheels  for  tankers  build- 
ing at  the  yard  of  the  G.  M.  Standifer 
Construction  Corporation,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Offices  of  the  Columbia  Steel  Com- 
pany will  be  in  the  new  Balfour  Build- 
ing, California  and  Sansome  Streets, 
San  Francisco.  The  Columbia  Steel 
Company  has  a  steel  foundry  and  roll- 
ing mills  at  Pittsburg,  California,  and 
a  steel  foundry  at  Portland. 

B.  &  W.  Boilers 

The  steamship  Pacific,  owned  by  the 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  and  the 
Quinault,  of  the  Hart-Wood  Lumber 
Company's  fleet,  now  being  equipped 
with  Babcock  &  Wilcox  watertube  boil- 
ers, are  the  107th  and  108th  Pacific 
Coast  vessels  in  which  these  B.  &  W. 
boilers  have  been  installed,  according 
to  a  return  of  Charles  C.  Moore  & 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  agents  of 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company.  The 
first  vessel  on  the  list  is  the  Dirigo, 
built  in  1897.  For  several  years  the 
largest  number  of  boilers  installed  in 
any  vessel  was  four,  but  that  record 
was  broken  when  the  Matson  steamship 
Maui  received  eight.  Other  1920  in- 
stallations besides  the  Pacific  and 
Quinault  include  the  Asuncion,  reboil- 
ered ;  and  the  McCormick  steamship 
Everett. 


Along  the  Atlantic 


In  Bethlehem  Yards 

Five  bulk-oil  carriers,  totaling  nearly 
60,000  deadweight  tons,  are  nearing 
completion  at  the  Fore  River  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Two  of  these  vessels,  each  of  12,600 
tons,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Stand- 
ard Transportation  Company,  and  the 
third,  of  the  same  tonnage,  is  for  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship 
Company.  Two  of  the  12,600-ton  tank- 
ers were  to  be  launched  before  New 
Year's,  and  the  third  in  January.  Two 
other  tankers,  each  of  10,600  dead- 
weight tons,  are  to  be  launched  early 
in  1921.  They  are  to  become  part  of 
the  Sinclair  Oil  Company's  fleet. 
NewT    Slip    at    Fore    River 

A  new  building  slip  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  freighter  ship  ,500  feet 
long,  has  just  been  completed  at  Fore 
River,  giving  the  yard  seven  slips  for 
500-foot  vessels  and  one  for  a  900-foot 
ship.  Fore  River's  naval  construction 
program  for  the  coming  year  includes 
the  building  of  the  superdreadnought 
Massachusetts,  which  will  have  a  dis- 
placement of  43,200  tons,  and  the  3.5- 
knot  battle-cruiser  Lexington,  880  feet 
in   length. 

The  keel  of  the  Massachusetts  will  be 
laid  soon  after  New  Year's  day.  The 
Massachusetts  will  be  larger  than  any 
vessel  now  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
having  a  length  of  (360  feet  overall,  106 
feet  beam  and  displacement  of  43,200 
tons.  She  will  have  electric  drive  and 
engines  of  60,000  horsepower,  and  her 
speed  will  be  23  knots.  The  armament 
will  comprise  twelve  16-inch  guns  and 
a  secondary  battery  of  sixteen  6-inch 
guns. 

To    Build    Battle-cruiser 

The  keel  of  the  Lexington  will  be  laid 
soon  after  that  of  the  Massachusetts. 
She  will  have  almost  exactly  the  same 
beam    as    the    Massachusetts,    but    her 


length  overall  is  to  be  880  feet  and  her 
displacement  43,500  tons.  Her  engines 
of  180,000  horsepower  will  yield  a  speed 
of  35  knots  under  electric  drive.  She 
will  mount  eight  16-inch  guns  and  six- 
teen 6-inch  guns  and  also  will  have 
eight  torpedo  tubes. 

These  two  huge  warships  emDody  the 
latest  developments  in  naval  construc- 
tion and  incidentally  show  how  rapidly 
types  have  changed  in  recent  years. 
The  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
are  110  feet  wide,  will  allow  only  two 
feet  margin  on  each  side  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  vessel  of  the  Massachusetts' 
beam. 

Scouts   at    Fore   River 

Two  unnamed  scout  cruisers,  with 
90,000  horsepower  engines  and  a  speed 
of  35  knots,  also  will  be  built  at  Fore 
River  in  the  coming  year.  They  are 
to  be  550  feet  long,  with  55  feet  beam 
and  are  to  carry  eight  6-inch  guns  each. 

The  Fore  River  plant,  which  launched 
seventy-one  destroyers  during  the  war 
and  was  the  first  American  shipyard  to 
complete  the  destroyer  contracts  let  in 
that  period,  is  now  working  on  naval 
construction  that  will  total  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000.  Two  AA-type  sub- 
marines, 269  feet  long,  of  1500  tons 
displacement,  which  are  the  largest  craft 
of  the  kind  ever  built  in  this  country, 
and  twelve  S-type  submarines,  of  900 
tons  displacement  and  220  feet  length, 
are  already  overboard  or  on  the  slips. 
Keels  are  soon  to  be  laid  for  six  S-boats, 
225  feet  long.  The  yai'd  can  lay  down 
eighteen  submarines  at  one  time. 
Record    at    Harlan 

The  installation  of  one  single-ended 
Scotch  boiler  ten  minutes  after  the 
launching  of  the  10,600-ton  tanker  Eu- 
gene 'V.  R.  Thayer  for  the  Sinclair  Nav- 
igation Company  and  the  placing  into 
position  of  the  others  immediately  after, 
is  believed  to  be  a  record  by  shinbuild- 
ers  of  the   Harlan  plant  of  the   Bethle- 


hem Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The 
speeding-up  of  construction  was  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  big  tanker  into 
the  petroleum  trade  in  Mexico,  where 
the  Sinclair  Navigation  Company's  prob- 
lem is  one  of  ships.  Three  more  tank- 
ers are  being  built  at  the  Harlan  yard 
for  Sinclair,  and  two  at  the  Fore  River 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
Hog  Island  Work 
Hog  Island  News  reports  that  to  No- 
vember 15,  1920,  the  yard  had  launched 
125  ships  of  a  total  deadweight  tonnage 
of  956,750,  of  which  115  ships  of  900,- 
750  tons  had  been  delivered.  These  ves- 
sels had  steamed  more  than  3,043,441 
miles  and  had  carried  more  than  3,020.- 
665  tons  of  cargo.  During  the  year 
ended  April  27,  1920,  seventy-one  A- 
class  vessels  of  555,575  deadweight  tons 
and  eight  B-class  of  64,000  tons  were 
launched  and  seventy-four  A-class  ves- 
sels of  579,050  tons  were  delivered. 
The  average  of  the  year  was  2224  dead- 
weight tons  launched  each  eight-hour 
day  and  2080  tons  delivered;  or  one 
vessel  launched  each  three  and  one-half 
working  days  and  one  delivered  every 
three   and    three-quarter   working   days. 

Plant  Improvements 

Bethlehem  Ship  News  has  this  to  say 
regarding  the  new  drydock  at  the  Spar- 
rows Point  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation:  This  6000-ton 
dock  will  prove  to  be  a  splendid  addi- 
tion to  Baltimore's  ship-repairing  facil- 
ities, and,  in  connection  with  the  yard's 
great  20,000-ton  dock,  will  enable  the 
corporation  to  handle  its  greatly  in- 
creased repair  business  with  dispatch. 
The  new  dock  will  facilitate  repairs  on 
the  coastwise  and  smaller  foreign  ves- 
sels which  go  in  and  out  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore.  It  will  accommodate  vessels 
drawing  twenty  feet  of  water,  and  no 
more  than  6000  gross  tons,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding the  length  of  the  dock,  which 
will  be  418  feet.  The  width  of  the  new 
structure  between  the  wings  will  be  7.5 
feet,  and  the  extreme  width,  including 
the  wings,  100  feet.  Eleven  pontoons] 
each  100  feet  long,  32  feet  wide  and 
11  feet  deep,  will  float  the  dock,  and 
it  will  be  emptied  of  water  by  twenty- 
two  centrifugal  pumps,  each"  operated 
by  a  3 5-horsepower  motor. 

Yard    for    Jugo-Slavs 

Information  received  from  the  Amer- 
ican legation  at  Bucharest  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  Jugo-Slav  syndicate,  under 
government  supervision,  intends  to  con- 
struct a  large  yard  for  the  building  of 
new  ships  and  for  the  repairing  of  ex- 
isting ships.  The  building  of  a  large 
shipyard  for  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  the  extensive  river  shipping  is 
a  matter  which  has  long  been  under  dis- 
cussion in  Jugo-Slavia.  The  syndicate 
mentioned  above  controls  practically  all 
the  Jugo-Slav  ships  on  the  Danube'  and 
Save  Rivers  and  is  an  important  insti- 
tution. Copy  of  the  plans  for  this 
yard,  with  descriptive  text  in  Serbian 
and  German,  and  an  English  translation 
of  the  text,  may  be  examined  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  at  its 
district  and  co-operative  offices  by  re- 
ferring to  file  No.  NE-27. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  East,  J.  J 
Coughlan,  of  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  'Van- 
couver, B.  C,  announced  that  his  com- 
pany would  construct  on  Burrard  Inlet 
a  drydock  725  feet  long,  110  feet  wide 
and  48  feet  deep  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,- 
000.  Two  years  will  be  required  for 
the   work. 
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Operating  News  and  Views 


Operators  Look  Ahead 

AltluHiKli  tin-  ilulliK'ss  of  I'licific  ship- 
pint:  c-ontinui'il  iliiiintr  Di'combi-r,  some 
iiiip>irtiint  forward-looking  plans  were 
made  bv  <litTfri'nt  conipanios.  In  par- 
ticular. "Swavne  ct  Iloyt  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ri'(|UfsUMl  of  thf  Shippintr  Hoard 
the  assiKnnu'Mt  of  three  of  the  new  .Vir) 
passenger  and  freijrlit  steamships  with 
which  to  maintain  a  service  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mediterranean; 
the  Pacific  Mail  was  advised  by  the 
Shipping  Hoard  that  two  vessels  of  the 
502  class  would  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  San  Krancisco-Manila-East 
Indies  service;  and  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation  received  approval  of 
the  Shippintr  Hoard  of  a  plan  to  fit  the 
K800-ton  freighter  West  Camargo  with 
refriRcratintr  space  suflicicnt  for  about 
200  tons  of  butter  and  frozen  meat, 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Union  Construction  Given  Contract 

This    last    is    noteworthy    beyond    the 
intrinsic   importance  of  the   installation 
because    there    has   been    a    marked    de- 
mand   on    the    Pacific    for    refriperator 
ships,  especially  from  the  fruit-trrowers 
of   Washington,   Oregon   and   California, 
who  have  been  handicapped  severely  in 
marketing  their  products  in  the  Eastern 
States  because  of  the  advances  in   rail- 
road rates  of  August  2().     Inasmuch  as 
the  Shipping  Board  has  displayed  a  will- 
ingness to  fit  one  vessel   with   insulated 
space  the  Pacifis  hopes  that  others  may 
be    remodeled    with    special    resard    for 
the   intercoastal    fruit   business    or   that 
some  of  the  board's  refrigerator  vessels 
will    be    provided.       Much    more    space 
than   that  to  be  provided   for  the   West 
CamarKO    would    be    necessary    for    the 
fruit     trade,     however.       The     General 
Steamship    Corporation    did    not    desire 
larpe   ice-house   capacity   because   much 
of  the  outward  cargo  of  vessels  in   the 
Australasian   service   is  oil,  which   could 
not    be     loaded     into     the     refrigerator 
rooms,  so  that  waste  space  on   the  out- 
ward voyages  would  have  resulted  from 
too  large  an  ice  house.     A  contract  has 
been    awarded    to    the    Union    Construc- 
tion Company  of  Oakland  for  the  West 
Camargo  work.      In  order  that  the  ser- 
vice   might    not    be    disrupted     by    the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  West  Ca- 
margo,   the    work    was    postponed    until 
April,  when   another  vessel  will   replace 
her    while    she    is    at    the    Union    Con- 
struction yard. 

How  the  consumers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  take  to  frozen  meats  probably 
will  determine  largely  the  extent  to 
which  the  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion will  go  in  requesting  the  remodel- 
ing of  other  vessels.  Heretofore  the 
only  American  company  transnorting 
refrigerated  goods  from  Australia  has 
been  the  Oceanic,  and  no  American  line 
handled  such  cargo  from  New  Zealand. 
The  round  voyage  of  the  West  Camar- 
go requires  110  days,  so  that  the  one 
vessel  will  not  throw  a  great  quantity 
of  foodstuffs  on  the  Pacific  market. 

Need  for  Service  Obvious 
Swayne  &  Hoyt's  request  for  three 
a^y^  for  a  Pacific  Coast-Mediterranean 
.service  was  insnired  by  the  obvious 
need  of  such  a  line  and  the  belief  that 
if  none  were  opened  by  an  American 
Company  a  foreign  cornoration  would 
step   in.      With   three   .'ili.'i's,   one   sailing 


each  month  could  be  maintained.  As 
outlined  tentatively  the  vessels  would 
call  at  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  perhaps  Naples  as  well  and 
finally  at  a  port  of  Greece,  probably 
Piraeus.  Excluding  time  in  port,  the 
steaming  time  of  one  of  these  17-knot 
vessels  would  be  only  twenty-six  days 
or  so,  San  Francisco  to  Piraeus.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  to  extend  the  ser- 
vice to  Alexandria,  if  the  vessels  are 
allotted,  or  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  the  proposed  Mediterranean  feeder 
service  of  Lake-built  vessels. 

An  investigation  by  Swayne  &  Hoyt 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  approxi- 
mately ir)00  persons  arrive  in  the  West- 
ern States  from  Italy  each  month,  this 
number  representing  both  new  immi- 
grants and  persons  returning  from  vis- 
its abroad.  Probably  700  or  800  go 
to  Italy  each  month.  Such  travel  should 
provide  large  passenger  lists,  although 
the  .steerage  accommodations  of  53.5's, 
which  are  adequate  for  only  300  per- 
sons, .shouhi  be  enlarged.  The  first- 
class  accommodations  for  249  persons 
should  be  ample.  Should  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting immigration  for  one  year  be 
passed,  however,  the  proposed  line 
would  be  affected  adversely. 

Cargo    Prospects    Good 

No  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
filling  the  vessels  with  freight  for  the 
eastbound  voyages.  Cargo  for  the  west- 
bound sailings  would  be  more  diflficult 
to  obtain,  but  a  natural  increase  should 
follow  upon  the  immigration  of  many 
Italians  and  other  Southern  Europeans, 
who  would  demand  many  home  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  the  expense  of  dis- 
charge of  goods  at  New  York  and  the 
dispatch  overland  by  rail  or  via  the 
Panama  Canal  probably  has  discouraged 
exports  from  Southern  Europe  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  the  opening  of  a  di- 
rect and  cheaper  service  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  stimulate  ti'ade. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt  have  been  given 
some  influential  support  in  their  plans. 
The  Pacific  Coast  as  a  whole  unques- 
tionably would  welcome  the  proposed 
line,  the  opening  of  which  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  direct- 
ing the  survey  and  establishment  of  pio- 
neering trade  routes. 

Third  Vessel  Expected 

A  reauest  of  the  Pacific  Mail  that 
some  of  the  502-class  steamshios  be 
assigned  for  its  San  Francisco-Manila- 
East  Indies  service,  to  replace  the  Co- 
lusa and  .Santa  Cruz,  was  complied  with 
by  the  Shipping  Board.  Two  vessels, 
the  Creole  State  and  the  Wolverine 
State,  will  be  delivered  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  in  San  Francisco  in  .lanuary  and 
February,  and  a  third  vessel  probably 
will  be  assigned. 

From  San  Francisco  the  vessels  will 
steam  for  Honolulu  and  thence  to  Ma- 
nila, making  the  voyage  to  the  Philio- 
nines  in  twenty-two  days.  From  the 
Philippines  they  will  proceed  to  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Calcutta  and  Colombo. 
Their  time  to  Calcutta  will  be  thirty- 
four  days. 

Such  a  service  as  this  should  go  far 
toward  silencing  the  outcry  raised  in 
the  Philinpines  against  the  extension  of 
the  coastw-ise  laws  to  the  islands  begin- 
ning February  1.  1922.  Heretofore 
Manila  has  been  the  tail  to  the  Hong- 
kong dog.  Until  the  Pacific  Mail 
opened     its     East    Indian     service     the 
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Philippines  lacked  a  fast  mail  and  pas- 
senger service  with  the  States,  for  al- 
though the  United  States  Army  trans- 
ports carried  mail  they  scarcely  could 
be  described  as  fast,  and  civilian  pas- 
sengers were  compelled  to  make  their 
voyages  by  way  of  Hongkong  and  ports 
of  Japan.  The  eastbound  mail  service 
was  especially  bad,  inasmuch  as  the 
army  transports  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  way  of  Nagasaki,  where  they 
called  for  coal,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  considerable  time;  and  all  the 
Oriental  liners,  British,  Japanese  and 
American,  steamed  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  way  of  Hongkong,  Kobe  and  Yoko- 
hama. 

Best  Service  to  Manila 
The  Pacific  Mail,  an  American  com- 
pany operating  American  vessels  as- 
signed by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  has  given  Manila  the  best  ser- 
vice with  the  States  that  the  city  ever 
has  had.  Both  the  company  the  the 
officials  of  the  government  have  dem- 
onstrated their  desire  to  improve  the 
service,  for  which  they  certainly  are 
entitled  to  the  gi-atitude  of  the  Philip- 
pines. One  means  of  showing  that 
gratitude  would  be  to  cease  crying 
against  the  extension  of  the  coastwise 
laws  to  the  islands  and  to  work  in 
harmony  with  American  companies  for 
more  and  more  American  steamships. 

Both  the  Creole  State  and  the  Wol- 
verine State  will  have  refrigerator 
space  for  1200  tons  of  cargo.  An  op- 
portunity is  thus  afforded  to  introduce 
California  fresh  fruits  in  the  Far  East. 
Allocation  of  the  steamships  was  re- 
ceived with  relief  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
and  Colusa  had  threatened  to  destroy 
the  commerce  built  up  with  the  East 
Indies. 


New  Ocean  Services 

Three  geared-turbine  freight  and 
passenger  vessels,  built  by  the  Asano 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Tsurumi,  Japan, 
will  be  added  to  the  South  American 
fleet  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  The 
first  vessel,  the  Ginyo  Maru,  probably 
will  be  delivered  in  July;  the  seconcl, 
the  Bokuyo  Maru,  in  August,  and  the 
third,  the  Rakuyo  Maru,  in  September. 
Each  will  have  a  deadweight  capacity 
of  12, .500  tons,  so  that  they  will  be  of 
approximately  the  same  size  as  the 
Anyo  Maru,  now  the  largest  vessel  of 
the   South   American   service. 

First    Geared    Turb'ners 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  these 
new  vessels  because  they  appear  to  be 
the  first  geared-turbine  vessels  built  in 
Japan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  direct- 
drive  turbine  vessels  have  been  rela- 
tively few,  the  conspicuous  ships  of 
this  type  being  the  Shinvo  Maru  and 
the  Tenyo  Maru  of  the  T.  K.  K.,  for 
Japan  has  clung  with  marked  persist- 
ence to  the  reciprocating  engine  and 
the  Scotch  boiler,  except  of  course  for 
naval  vessels.  The  new  T.  K.  K.  steam- 
ers will  be  twin-screw  and  will  have 
turbines  and  reduction  gear  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  Details  of  their  di- 
mensions have  not  been  received  in 
the  States,  but  the  assumption  is  that 
they  will  be  of  approximately  the  size 
of  the  Anyo  Maru,  or  460  feet  long,  60 
broad  and  36  deep.  They  wdll  follow 
the  same  route  as  the  three  in  use  now; 
that  is,  Japan  to  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  to  Balboa.  Arica,  Antofagasla, 
Lima,  Callao  and  Valparaiso.  They  will 
carry  7.5  first-class,  25  second-class  and 
600    steerage    passengers,    as    compared 
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with  30  first-class,  50  second-class  and 
64G  steerag-e  carried  by  the  Anyo  Maru. 
In  common  with  other  vessels  of  the  T. 
K.  K.,  the  new  liners  have  names  end- 
ing in  the  syllable  "yo." 

Until  the  new  vessels  are  delivered 
the  South  American  service,  which  here- 
tofore has  had  three  steamships,  will 
be  augmented  with  three  standard  As- 
ano  8800  -  ton  frieghters,  the  Tokuyo 
Maru,  Heyo  Maru  and  Reiyo  Maru.  The 
first  of  these  was  due  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  service  about  the  first 
of  the  year  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
Heyo  in  February  and  the  Reiyo  in 
March.  When  the  combination  vessels 
have  been  delivered  these  freighters 
probably  will  be  diverted  to  other 
routes,  perhaps  to  the  Japan-Atlantic 
service,  but  they  would  be  available  foi 
use  in  the  South  American  trade  should 
freights  require. 

T.  K.  K.  to  Call  at  Daii-en 
Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  of  the  addition  of 
Dairen  to  the  ports  of  call  of  the  Per- 
sia Maru  and  the  Siberia  Maru.  Both 
vessels  will  omit  Nagasaki  hereafter, 
their  routes  being  San  Francisco,  Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Shang- 
hai and  Hongkong.  Diversion  is  possi- 
ble because  the  Persia  and  Siberia  are 
not  subsidized  and  therefore  are  not 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Japanese 
government,  as  are  the  Shinyo,  Tenyo 
and  Korea,  the  last  of  which,  although 
American-built,  is  subsidized  as  having 
succeeded  the  Chiyo  Maru,  lost  at  Hong- 
kong in  1916. 

This  new  Dairen  service  is  the  first 
direct  passenger  connection  between 
San  Francisco  and  Dairen.  The  latter 
port  is  old  Dalny,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Port  Arthur,  and  is  the  principal 
harbor  of  Manchuria  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Southern  Manchuria  Railway, 
which  connects  with  the  Chinese  Eastern. 
United  American  Hamburg  Service 
Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
American  Lines  to  extend  its  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Ham- 
burg to  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports,  the  steamer  Kerkenna,  a  vessel 
of  .5.500  deadweight  tons,  of  the  United 
American  Lines,  sailed  from  Hamburg 
in  December  for  New  Orleans,  and  will 
load  from  New  Orleans  to  Hamburg. 
This  is,  it  is  believed,  the  first  steamer 
since  the  war  from  Hamburg  to  New 
Orleans  carrying  genei'al  cargo,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  regular  service.  The  Kerkenna,  it 
is  expected,  will  sail  from  New  Orleans 
for  Hamburg  late  in  January. 

With  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  Bue- 
nos Aires  on  October  11  of  the  Lloyd 
Royal  Beige  steamer  Pays  de  Waes,  a 
new  direct  steamer  service  was  inau- 
gurated between  Antwerp  and  the  River 
Plate.  This  vessel,  which  is  97.35  tons 
displacement,  made  the  trio  in  twenty- 
three  days,  stopping  at  Lisbon  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Other  vessels  are  promised 
shortly  and  a  regular  service  will  be 
maintained,  says  a  report  of  Trade  Com- 
missioner G.  S.  Brady,  Buenos  Aires. 

Los   Aneeles    Steamship's   Plans 

The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
will  open  its  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
service  with  the  passenger  steamships 
Yale  and  Harvai-d  March  1.  One  vessel 
will  depart  each  port  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  arriving  at  her  destination  at 
10  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  running 
time  that  compares  favorably  with  the 
trains.  Adolph  Ottins-er  has  been  ap- 
pointed passenger  traffic  manager,  with 
offices    in    San   Francisco    and    Los    An- 
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geles,  and  Roy  Crowder,  formerly  of 
the  T.  K.  K.,  will  be  general  passenger 
agent.  One  of  the  vessels  is  being  re- 
fitted at  the  yard  of  the  Ralph  J.  Chand- 
ler Company,  Wilmington,  and  the  other 
at  the  yard  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company.  Each 
will  carry  550  cabin  passengers. 

Astoria-Honolulu    Sailings 

Following  upon  representations  made 
by  Astoria  to  the  Shipping  Board  that 
Columbia  River  interests  earnestly  de- 
sired a  direct  service  with  Honolulu, 
J.  N.  Teal,  newly-appointed  member  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  advised  the  Asto- 
ria Port  Commission  that  the  steamship 
Hollywood,  operated  by  the  Matson  Nav- 
igation Company  in  its  triangular  ser- 
vice, would  call  at  Astoria  provided  that 
500  tons  of  freight  was  forthcoming. 
A  former  decision  of  the  Shipping  Board 
was  that  the  vessel  would  not  call  for 
less  than  1500  tons,  under  which,  said 
a  telegram  of  B.  F.  Stone,  chairman  of 
the  Astoria  commission,  to  Mr.  Teal, 
"flouring  mills  and  producers  of  this 
section  are  eliminated  from  trading  with 
Honolulu,  as  the  local  freight  from  As- 
toria to  Seattle  precludes  all  trans- 
actions." 

Advices  received  in  San  Diego  stale 
that  five  freight  steamships  formerly 
operated  by  a  company  of  Vera  Cruz 
but  now  under  government  manage- 
ment would  ply  coastwise  between  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego,  Guaymas,  Mazat- 
lan,  Aeanulco,  Manzanillo  and  Salina 
Cruz.  The  vessels  formerly  were  own- 
ed by  Salvador  Alvarado,  recently  gov- 
ernor of  Yucatan  but  now  in  the  Ob- 
regon  cabinet. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Portland 
that  the  Isthmian  Line,  represented  by 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Company,  would  in- 
crease sailings  of  its  vessels  in  the  inter- 
coastal  service  from  one  every  two 
weeks  to  one  every  ten  days,  and  thai 
the  vessels  of  the  Societe  Generale  de 
Transports  de  Maritimes  a  Vapeur 
would  call  once  a  month  instead  of 
more   infrequently   and   irregularly. 


An  improvement  in  the  Harrison  Di- 
rect Line  service  has  been  announced, 
the  vessels  Statesman  and  Chancellor 
of  the  West  Indian  fleet  having  been 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  Coast  -  United 
Kingdom  route. 

Pacific  Mail's  535*s  Sailings 
A  schedule  of  the  Baltimore-San  Fran- 
cisco sailing  of  the  steamship  Golden 
State  has  been  made  public  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company.  She  will 
depart  as  follows:  Balitmore,  February 
15;  Havana,  February  19;  Cristobal, 
February  22;  Balboa,  February  23;  La 
Libertad,  February  25;  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  February  2.5;  Los  Angeles, 
March  3 ;  arrive  San  Francisco  March 
4.  She  will  depart  March  19  for  Hong- 
kong and  usual  way  ports.  The  Golden 
State  will  be  followed  by  the  Empire 
State,  the  Palmetto  State,  the  Hoosier 
State  and  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The   Japanese    steamship   company, 
the    Osaka    Shosen    Kaisha,    opened    its 
own   office  in   Buenos  Aires  on   Septem- 
ber 1,  says  a  report  by  Trade  Commis- 
sioner  George   S.    Brady,   Buenos   Aires, 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.     This 
company's   steamers   and    business   have 
been   handled   for  the   past  three   years 
by   an    American    company,    but    hence- 
forth   the    Osaka    Shosen     Kaisha    will 
transact  all  its  South  American  business 
directly,   the    Buenos   Aires   office   being 
the  managing  office  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican   branches.       The     South    American 
service    of    this    line    has    six    modern 
steamers  of  10,000  tons  each.     En  route 
to  Buenos  Aires  calls  are  made  at  Yo- 
kohama, Kobe,  Moji,  Hongkong,   Singa- 
pore,  Durban,   and   Cape   Town,   and   on 
the  return  trip  the  vessels  call   at   San- 
tos,   Rio   de   Janeiro,   Habana,   New   Or- 
leans, Panama  Canal,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Ecuador-Panama    Service 
With  the  sailing  of  the  steamship  Gen- 
eral   Goethals   on    the    11th   instant    for 
Guayaquil,   Ecuador,  a  regular   monthly 
service    has    been    established    between 
that  port  and   Cristobal  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Company,  says  Vice 
Consul  Odin   G.   Loren,   Colon,   Panama, 
under  date  of  November  4.      It  is  plan- 
ned  to   allocate   the   steamers    Allianca, 
General    Goethals    and    General    Gorgas 
to  this  service.    On  the  southbound  trip 
the   steamers   will    stop    at   the    port   of 
Buenaventura,     Colombia,     and    on     the 
northward  trip  they  will  stop  at  Manta, 
Bahia  de  Caraques  and  Esmeraldas,  Ec- 
uador,  and    Buenaventura   in    Colombia. 
In    view    of    the    withdrawal    of    United 
States    Army    Transport    Service    from 
the    New    Orleans  -  Cristobal    run,    it    is 
anticipated    that    the    Panama    Railroad 
Steamship    Company    will    inaugurate    a 
Cristobal  to  New  Orleans  service.     The 
Army  transports  will  hereafter  sail   be- 
tween   New    York    and    San    Francisco, 
touching,    as    formerly,    at    Porto    Rico 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Announcement  has  been  made  in 
Washington  that  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  & 
Pacific  had  purchased  of  the  Shipping 
Board  the  steamships  Cape  Henry  and 
Liberator,  both  of  11,700  tons  dead- 
weight. 

Calls    at    Portland 

The  first  line  service  Portland  has 
had  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
was  given  by  the  General  Steamsliip 
Corporation's'West  Camargo,  which  sail- 
ed in  December.  Portland  exporters 
are  endeavoring  to  assemble  sufficient 
cargo  to  warrant  calls  by  following  ves- 
sels of  the  line. 

A  representative  delegation  of  Port- 
land   business    men    will    make    a    trade 
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excursion  to  tlie  Orient  on  the  first  trip 
of  the  Uniteil  Stjites  Shipping  Boiinl 
pussenjrer  stenniship  Weniilchee,  which 
will  be  operated  by  the  I'licilic  Steani- 
.«hip  (."onipany  between  Seattle  and  the 
Orient.  Announcement  of  the  plans  for 
the  voyajre  was  made  by  the  KoreiKn 
Commerce  Club  and  the  Oregon  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Received    with    Enthutiatm 

Consul  Thomas  11.  Beevan  of  Bahia, 
Brazil,  has  this  to  say  renarding:  Swayne 
&  Iloyt's  I'acilic-ArKentine-Brazil  Line: 
The  announcement  of  this  new  service 
was  received  by  the  Bahia  exporters 
with  considerable  enthusiasm.  Formerly 
all  of  the  cacao,  coffee  and  hides  ex- 
ported to  the  western  cities  of  the 
United  States  had  to  be  routed  via  New- 
York  and  shipped  across  the  continent 
by  rail.  There  is  considerable  demand 
in  Bahia  for  California  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  as  well  as  flour,  which  is 
now  beinK  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  larjre  quantities.  These  com- 
modities will  help  to  make  up  the  south- 
bound carjroes. 

Roya.1   Mail   Coming 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany is  expected  to  place  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  European  trade  in  con- 
junction with  the  Holland-America  Line 
early  in  the  year.  A  joint  service  by 
these  companies  was  announced  in  the 
fall,  but  no  Royal  Mail  vessels  have 
been  placed  in  the  .service,  the  Holland- 
America  maintaining  a  six-week  sched- 
ule with  its  own  steamships.  The  Royal 
Mail's  quota  probably  will  permit  of 
sailinirs  every  three  weeks.  Announce- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  Royal  Mail 
in  New  York  that  it  would  open  a  ser- 
vice early  in  the  sprinjr  between  New- 
York  and  Southampton,  Cherbourg  and 
Hamburp,  usinj;  three  intermediate  lin- 
ers. Advices  to  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fices of  the  Holland-America  Line  state 
that  the  first  shipments  of  Pacific  Coast 
apples  were  received  in  Europe  in  good 
condition.  Each  vessel  is  carrying  be- 
tween 2.T,000  and  :iO,000  cases  of  fruit 
in  addition  to  frozen  fish,  which  is 
maintained  at  a  temperature  about  mid- 
way between  freezing  and  zero. 
N.   Y.   K.   to   Vancouver 

Announcement  that  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen  Kaisha  would  send  its  vessels  to 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  gave  rise  to  reports 
that  Seattle  would  cease  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  call  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  these  reports  have  been  met  with 
denial  by  officials  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  in 
Seattle.      B.    W.   Green   &   Son,   York- 
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shire  Building,  Vancouver,  have  been 
appointed  agents  for  freight,  passenger 
and  general  business. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  an- 
nounced that  it  would  add  two  large 
freight  steamers  to  its  present  fleet  and 
a  fast  passenger  liner,  the  Finisterre, 
former  Hamburg-American  Line  steam- 
er, for  the  Seattle-Oriental  traffic.  Thir- 
ty-six N.  Y.  K.  steamers  will  depart 
from  Seattle  in  1921. 

The  Finisterre  is  of  12,000  tons  and 
has  accommodations  for  4.50  first-class, 
400  second  -  class  and  fiOO  third  -  class 
passengers.  She  has  little  or  no  cargo 
space  and  is  fitted  to  carry  only  stores, 
express,  mail,  baggage  and  passengers. 
The  company  is  also  building  three 
steamers  of  the  Katori  Maru  type,  the 
first  to  be  placed  on  the  run  in  May. 
The  increased  sailings  of  this  company, 
together  with  the  additions  of  five  .535- 
foot  liners,  which  have  been  allocated 
to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  by 
the  Shipping  Board  for  passenger  busi- 
ness to  the  Orient,  will  make  1921  an 
epochal  year  in  Seattle's  trans-Pacific 
passenger  business. 

New   York   to    Levant 

The  Moore  &  McCormack  Steamship 
Company,  New  York,  has  announced 
that  it  "would  represent  the  Svenska 
Lloyd,  Swedish,  in  the  United  States. 
Regular  P'reight  services  will  be  estab- 
lished by  Moore  &  McCormack  to  Spain, 
North  Africa,  Mexico  and  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commei'ce  in 
Mexico  City  has  I'eceived  advice  that 
several  British  steamship  lines  desire  to 
establish  direct  service  for  passengers 
and  freight  between  Great  Britain  and 
ports  of  Mexico  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  as  soon  as  possible  ser- 
vice will  be  inaugurated  from  Liver- 
pool to  Vera  Cruz. 

New    Lines    to    Brazil 

According  to  official  information  re- 
ceived by  Consul  Pickerell,  the  follow- 
ing companies  are  planning  to  establish 
transportation  service  between  Pai-a  and 
European  ports:  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  Hamburg  Amerika  Line 
(Hamburg-America),  Companhia  Trans- 
portes  Maritimos  do  Estado.  All  of  these 
companies  announce  that  they  intend  to 
make  the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Havre  and 
Rotterdam,  stopping  also  at  Liverpool, 
Lisbon  and  other  ports  as  necessity  re- 
quires. The  first  company  is  English, 
the  second  is  German,  and  the  last  Por- 
tuguese. In  partial  consequence  of  this 
proposed  increase  in  transport  facilities. 


Steamhhip   CharIcK    H,    Cr.imp.   All.mtic-GuU   &    Pacific    Line.    w!i; 
and    Los  Angeles  in  sixteen  days 
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freights  to  British  ports  have  dropped 
about  20  shillings  a  ton.  A  report  from 
Consul  Haeberle  also  advises  tnat  tnree 
French  steamship  companies,  which 
maintained  services  to  Argentine  and 
Brazilian  ports  before  the  war,  have 
combined  and  recommenced  operations 
between  France,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires.  The  first  steamer,  the 
Lutetia,  arrived  on  October  20,  1920. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Idle  Tonnage 

On  December  17  ten  vessels  were  tied 
up  in  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  Of  these,  six  vessels 
were  new,  never  having  been  commis- 
sioned; and  the  other  four  were  the 
steamships  Mohinkis,  Eastern  Gale  and 
Dellwood,  withdrawn  from  the  Hawaiian 
service  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  the  steamship  West  Harts, 
operated  by  the  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany to  the  Orient.  At  the  middle  of 
December  indications  were  that  eight 
additional  vessels  would  be  withdrawn: 
steamships  Diablo  and  Havilah,  operated 
in  the  tramp  service  from  the  Puget 
Sound  district  but  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; Fort  Wayne,  engaged  in  the  in- 
tercoastal  service,  and  West  El  Ca.ion 
and  Eastern  Ocean,  both  tramps,  be- 
sides three  new  vessels:  West  Honaker, 
West  Kebar  and  Narcissus,  all  freighters. 

This  showing  is  not  as  bad  as  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  re- 
porting, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  ten  vessels  withdrawn 
were  from  the  Hawaiian  trade,  which 
undergoes  a  pronounced  seasonal  slump, 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  sugar  shipments 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  new- 
sugar  crop  will  begin  to  move  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Fast  Run  to  Pacific 

An  unusually  rapid  passage  betw-een 
Baltimore  and  Los  Angeles  was  made 
by  the  new-  9500-ton  oil-burning  steam- 
ship Charles  H.  Cramp,  of  the  Atlantic- 
Gulf  &  Pacific  Line,  which  arrived  at 
Los  Angeles  in  December,  16  days,  2 
hours  and  18  minutes  out.  She  "made 
the  run  from  Cape  Henry  to  Colon  in 
6  days  and  2  hours,  clearing  Cape  Hen- 
ry at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 24  and  arri-ving  at  Colon  at 
noon   November  30. 

A  cargo  of  8400  tons  was  carried  by 
the  Cramp  for  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Of 
this  amount  2200  tons  was  discharged 
at  Los  Angeles,  2500  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  remainder,  3700  tons,  at  the 
new  Parr  Terminal,  Oakland. 

Semi-monthly  sailings  in  the  inter- 
coastal  trade  are  being  maintained  by 
the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific.  Two  ves"- 
sels  departed  from  Pacific  Coast  ports 
and  two  from  Atlantic  ports  in  Decem- 
ber and  the  schedule  for  January  is 
the  same. 

T.  J.  Wade  is  general  freight  agent 
with  offices  at  60  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Bareboat  Charter  Plan 

Discussion  of  the  bareboat  charter 
plan  for  Shipping  Board  vessels  has 
been  revived  following  the  formulation 
of  M04,  the  operators'  new  agreement. 
The  Pacific  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation received  a  suggestion  from  its 
representative  on  the  general  commit- 
tee that  it  draw  up  a  bareboat  form, 
but  declined  to  go  to  the  time  and 
trouble  until  assured  that  the  board 
would  follow  the  desire  of  the  associa- 
tion in  preventing  competition  between 
chartered  vessels  and  those  still  under 
control  of  the  government.     Should  the 
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board  keep  in  its  hands  control  of  ocean 
routes  the  question  of  competition  and 
of  maintaining  pioneering-  services  could 
be  settled  without  difficulty,  but  in  the 
event  that  the  board  relinquishes  con- 
trol both  these  points  would  remain  to 
be  considered.  A  large  group  of  ship- 
ping' men  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific desire  the  adoption  of  the  bare- 
boat  plan. 

Admiral  Benson  appears  to  be  favor- 
ably disposed,  as  witness  a  recent  ad- 
dress in  Charleston,  a  portion  of  which 
follows: 

"I  can  sum  the  whole  matter  up  by 
saying  that  a  long  step  forward  has 
been  taken  in  getting  a  simple  agree- 
ment which  makes  the  manager  work 
for  his  compensation  and  rewards  him 
when  he  does — an  agreement  which  has 
the  recommendation  of  the  steamship 
men  of  the  whole  country  who  are  to 
work  under  it  and  who  are  therefore 
responsible    for    its    success.      But    this 


should  not  be  a  final  stopping  place. 
There  should  be  further  progress.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  same  steamship 
men  the  board  now  wants  to  commence 
the  working  out  of  a  further  plan 
whereby  the  manager  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  expenses  of  the  vessel  as 
well  as  for  the  gross  earnings,  and 
where  he  will  be  gradually  given  almost 
complete  independence  of  operation  and 
where,  as  a  consequence,  the  board's 
personnel  and  overhead  expenses,  par- 
ticularly in  foreign  ports,  will  be  great- 
ly reduced.  When  this  can  be  brought 
about  and  the  managers  are  operating- 
the  ships  free  from  the  board's  super- 
vision and  assistance,  independently,  in 
stabilized  trades,  where  the  vessels  have 
proved  their  value,  then  the  American 
people,  led  by  these  steamship  man- 
agers, will  buy  the  ships  and  a  great 
desideratum — privately  owned  American 
merchant  marine — will  be  accomplished." 


Harbor  Improvements 


Washington  Harbors 

The  Port  of  Seattle  Commission  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Edward  H.  Schulz,  dis- 
trict engineer  in  Seattle,  urges  that  the 
Lake  Washington  ship  canal  be  deep- 
ened to  thirty-seven  feet  and  widened 
300.  Reasons  urged  are  that  many  lum- 
ber mills  would  be  benefited;  that  with- 
in a  short  time  the  shores  of  Lake  Un- 
ion will  be  entirely  filled  with  docks 
and  industrial  plants  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington also  is  (leveloping  rapidly;  that 
vessels  find  navigation  of  the  channel 
difficult;  that  the  port  of  Seattle  con- 
structed a  terminal  on  Salmon  Bay  at 
a  cost  of  $600,000,  but  that  this  cannot 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage  because 
scows  must  be  employed;  finally,  that 
in  1919  the  vessels  passing  through  tnc 
canal  locks  numbered  24,630,  the  total 
net  tonnage  of  which  was  1,020,710, 
log  rafts  excepted.  Although  5500-ton 
vessels  have  used  the  canal,  no  8800- 
tonners   have   entered. 

Tacoma    to    Issue    Warrants 

Between  $50,000  and  $60,000  worth 
of  6  per  cent  warrants  will  be  is-jued  by 
the  Port  of  Tacoma  so  that  Pier  1,  ihe 
open  pier,  may  be  placed  in  service. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  lay  railroad 
tracks  to  the  pier,  to  purchase  a  large 
crane  and  to  do  other  finishing  work. 
Bids  will  be  asked  for  immediately  and 
opened  January  6  for  a  five-ton,  ninety- 
foot  beam  hammerhead  crane.  A  loco- 
motive  crane  has  been   installed. 

Within  a  short  time  vessels  entering 
Puget  Sound  by  way  of  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  will  be  able  to  navigate 
with  the  assistance  of  radio  compass 
stations.  A  series  of  stations  has  been 
erected  by  the  navy  department  from 
Cape  Flattery  to  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Townsend.  Radio  compass  stations  will 
also  be  in  operation  soon  at  the  en- 
trances to  the  Columbia  River,  Grays 
Harbor  and  Willapa  Harbor.  This  work 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  cutter  Surveyor  as 
soon  as  she  can  be  refitted,  says  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Oil   Products'   Plans 

The  Vegetable  Oil  Products  Company 
of  Seattle  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $400,000.  It  will  engage 
in  the  producing  and  refining  of  vege- 
table oils  at  a  plant  on  the  Lake  Wash- 
ington Canal.  The  property  has  a  deep- 
water  frontage  of  400  feet  and  will  be 


improved  by  the  construction  of  docks, 
loading  and  unloading  platforms,  stor- 
age tanks  and  sumps.  P.  H.  Holdsworth 
is  president  and  general  manager. 

Representatives  of  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  discussing  a  proposal 
of  formulating  uniform  charges  or  at 
least  a  uniform  system.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  any  uniformity  each  port  has 
made  charges  as  it  saw  fit,  some  im- 
posing both  docking  and  cargo  charges, 
others  exempting  vessels  and  levying 
everything  against  the  cargo.  As  a  re- 
sult considerable  difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  shipowners  and  shippers 
in  determining-  precisely  what  the  actual 
costs  are  at  each  port. 


In  Oregon  Ports 


A  bond  issue  of  about  $1,000,000  will 
be  necessary  if  the  port  of  Portland  is 
to  carry  on  its  work  durin.g  the  year 
1921.  The  requirements  of  the  port 
total  $1,341,572  as  against  $444,766.76, 
the  maximum  tax  levy  under  the  6  per 
cent  limitation.  Expenditures  for  the 
year  have  been  estimated  as  follows: 
dredge  operation  and  engineering.  $527,- 
040;  towage  and  pilotage,  $124,268.12; 
traffic  department,  $30,000;  administra- 
tion, $25,200;  bonded  debt,  $62,400. 
Operation  alone,  therefore,  will  result 
in  a  deficit  of  $249,874,  to  which  must 
be  added  $258,787.38,  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  new  work  contract- 
ed for  and  the  amount  that  the  port 
can  pay;  rehabilitation  of  the  port  dry- 
dock  property,  pledged  to  the  dock  com- 
mission, $117,500;  necessarv  equipment 
for  the  dredge  Columbia,  $199,143.85; 
harbor  improvement  worlc,  $71,500.  Re- 
lief may  be  sought  either  through  a 
bond  issue  or  by  requesting  the  state 
legislature  to  pass  the  consolidation 
measure  defeated  at  the  recent  election, 
which  would  have  increased  the  bond- 
in,e  power. 

Portland  authorized  a  bond  issue  of 
$1,000,000  in  1919,  the  fund  to  be  used 
to  give  bonuses  to  steamship  lines  so  as 
to  equalize  the  towage  and  pilotage 
rates  of  Portland  with  those  of  Puget 
Sound  cities.  This  money  has  been  held 
up  temporarily  by  an  opinion  submitted 
to  the  port  authorities  to  the  effect  that 
the  bonuses  would  involve  the  use  of 
public  money  for  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterprise.  A  test  case  prob- 
ably will  be  instituted  and  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 


The  Commission  of  Public  Docks  of 
Portland  has  given  permission  to  the 
owners  of  nine  condemned  docks  to  re- 
pair and  maintain  their  properties  for 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
the  docks  are  to  be  removed  if  the 
Laugaard  plan  of  development  has  not 
been   authorized. 

James  H.  Polhenius,  chief  engineer 
and  general  manager  of  the  port  of 
Portland,  reported  in  November  that  all 
shoals  in  the  ship  channel  between  Port- 
land and  the  sea  would  have  been  re- 
moved before  the  first  of  the  year.  All 
bars  between  Portland  and  Astoria  had 
a  channel  33  feet  and  300  feet  wide 
except  only  for  Martin  Island,  which 
was  being  dredged  by  the  government 
suction  dredge  Multnomah  and  was  to 
be  completed  in  December.  The  one 
spot  remaining  where  there  was  less 
than  33  feet  of  water  was  between  Fort 
Steven  and  Desdemona  Sands,  below  As- 
toria, where  advantage  could  be  taken 
of  the  tide.  Two  port  dredges,  Willa- 
mette and  Tualatin,  removed  1,426,670 
cubic  yards  of  matter  during-  the  year 
from  the   Columbia  channels. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Genei^al  Electric  Company  by  the  port 
of  Astoria  commission  for  a  motor  gen- 
erating set  to  operate  the  cargo  cranes 
on  the  new  pier.  The  commission  has 
sold  $500,000  worth  of  6  per  cent  bonds 
to  P.  W.  Chapman  &  Company,  Chicago, 
for  $485,000  plus  accrued  interest  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

California  Development 

Representative  J.  A.  Elston  of  Berk- 
eley, California,  announced  prior  to  de- 
parting for  Washington  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  obtain  appropriations  for 
the  development  of  Oakland  and  Berk- 
eley harbors.  Deepening  the  channel 
to  "the  proposed  wharf  units  of  Berk- 
eley is  the  major  project,  the  minor  is 
providing  fairways  for  further  develop- 
ment in  West  Oakland.  Oakland  first 
received  government  assistance  in  1913, 
since  when,  according  to  the  harbor  de- 
velopment committee  of  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  industries  on 
the  inner  harbor  have  increased  from 
seventeen  to  seventy-three. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  oppose  any  effort  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia legislature  to  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  the  city's  waterfront  from  the 
state  to  the  municipal  government.  A 
resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by 
the  board  of  directors.  The  chamber 
supported  the  charter  amendment  pass- 
ed at  the  last  election,  which  will  en- 
able the  city  ultimately  to  take  over 
and  manage  its  waterfront  as  is  nov,' 
done  by  other  cities  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  chamber,  however, 
that  no  hurried  action  should  be  taken. 

Long    Beach    Would    Buy 

A  committee  of  five  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Long 
Beach  to  appraise  the  250-acre  holdings 
of  the  Dock  &  Terminal  Company, 
maker  of  Long  Beach  harbor,  to  obtain 
a  sale  price  of  the  entire  property  and 
to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  mu- 
nicipal purchase.  The  price  asked  prob- 
ably will  be  about  $2,500,000. 

Richmond,  California,  is  preparing  for 
construction  of  a  warehouse  to  be  built 
near  municipal  wharf  No.  1  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000.  The  warehouse  will  be 
523  feet  by  110  and  will  have  hollow- 
tile  walls  and  a  steel  roof.  Bonds  for 
this  work  and  also  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbor,  the  latter  totaling  $400,- 
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000,  were  approved  at  a  recent  election. 

Lanpe  &  BerKstrom  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  600  -  foot  concrete 
dock  at  the  North  Island  naval  air  sta- 
tion, San  Diego,  work  to  bepin  in  De- 
cember.    Their  bid  was  $:j 60,000. 

An  interesting  project  for  the  devel- 
opment of  India  Basin,  San  Francisco, 
is  covered  in  detail  on  page  29,  this 
issue. 

Trans-PaciAc  Work 

President  Wilson  has  approved  a  bond 
issue  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of 
$200,000  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf 
at  Nawiliwili,  Kauai.  To  this  amount 
the  P^ederal  government  will  add  $200,- 
000  for  development  of  the  port,  so  that 
the  Island  of  Kauai  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
realize  its  ambition  of  a  deep-water  har- 
bor with  a  wharf  for  the  berthing  of 
vessels.  In  order  for  sugar  from  the 
southern  section  of  the  island  to  be 
shipped  at  Nawiliwili,  however,  rail  con- 
nections must  be  made.  In  a<ldition  to 
the  money  now  available  for  Nawiliwili, 
there  is  an  appropriation  of  $1S2,000 
made  by  the  territorial  legislature  of 
1919  for  Kapaa,  on  the  same  side  of 
Kauai  as  Nawiliwili.  G.  N.  Wilcox  of 
Kauai  agreed  to  take  the  entire  terri- 
torial bond  issue  of  $200,000  for  Naw- 
iliwili. 

$600,000  for  Kahului 
An  appropriation  of  $600,000  was 
made  by  the  recent  special  session  of 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Hawaii  for 
a  wharf  at  Kahului,  Maui,  which  had 
been  recommended  by  Governor  Mc- 
Carthy. Although  Kahului  has  had  a 
breakwater,  lightering  sugar  has  been 
necessary,  the  result  being,  said  Gov- 
ernor McCarthy's  message,  "a  constant 
loss  of  money  in  handling  cargoes  and 
in  delay  to  vessels.  In  1911  the  board 
of  harbor  commissioners  was  ready  to 
recommend  an  appropriation  for  the 
building  of  a  suitable  wharf  at  the  port, 
but  would  not  make  the  recommenda- 
tion unless  the  Kahului  Railroad  Com- 
pany surrendered  the  license  it  held  to 
build  a  wharf  there.  This  the  railroad 
company  refused  to  do  until  recently." 
Maui  interests  have  agreed  to  buy  the 
bond   issue  of   $600,000. 

Governor  McCarthy  also  urged  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  wharf  for  inter-island  steamships  at 
Kawaihae,   Hawaii. 

To    Dredge    Kewalo    Basin 

Bids  for  the  dredging  of  the  Kewalo 
basin,  Honolulu,  were  opened  November 
27.  The  Hawaiian  Dredging  Company 
was  the  only  bidder,  its  bids  ranging 
from  85  cents  to  '^5  cents  a  cubic  yard 


Birdseyc  view  ol  the  great  $6,000,000  ocean 
terminal,  the  building  of  which  for  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  on  the  26  -  acre  f  ite  of  the 
former  Skinner  &  Eddy  yard  at  Seattle  the  Ship- 
ping   Board   has   under   construction. 

Plans  for  the  terminal  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  1000  -  foot  piers  with  berthage  for 
twelve  ocean  liners  at  one  time  and  a  large  steel 
and  concrete  warehouse  and  office  building.  The 
piers,  transit  sheds  and  warehouse  would  have  a 
total  cargo  capacity  of  325,000  tons  at  one  time 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  handle  millions  of 
tons  of  freight  during  the  year.  The  three  piers 
are  to  be  144  feet  wide  each  and  the  slips  210 
feet.  The  first  floor  of  the  warehouse  and  office 
building  is  open  space  for  teams  and  railroad 
cars;  the  second  for  passenger  waiting  rooms; 
the  passengers  to  be  handled  from  up-town  streets 
by  means  of  a  viaduct;  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  and  wings,  warehouses  and  tower,  general 
offices. 

According  to  the  specifications  concrete  piling 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  piers  and 
the  floors  will  be  concrete.  The  equipment  will 
include  batteries  of  electrical  conveyors,  freight 
jitneys  and  all  modTn  freight-handling  devices  to 
assist  in  giving  the  steamers  a  quick  dispatch. 
On  each  side  of  all  three  piers  double  tracks  will 
be    installed. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  which  sub- 
mitted the  proposition  to  the  Shipping  Board  a 
few  weeks  ago.  would  concentrate  all  its  shipping 
activities  at  the  proposed  terminal,  which  means 
that  a  total  of  120  vessels,  including  the  ships 
owned  by  the  company  and  those  operated  for 
the  Shipping  Board,  would  use  the  gigantic  dock 
as  their  American  base.  The  time  required  to 
erect  such  a  project  would  be  no  less  than  two 
years,   it    is    estimated. 


depending  upon  the  work  and  disposi- 
tion of  matter  dredged.  A  lumber 
wharf  900  feet  long  will  be  built  in 
this  basin. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia has  completed  a  $200,000  station 
at  Port  .•Mien,  Kauai,  into  which  tank- 
ers lying  in  the  harbor  can  discharge. 
The  capacity  of  the  fuel-oil  tank  is  34,- 
000  barrels,  and  there  are  other  smaller 
tanks  for  refined  oils.  The  principal 
function  of  the  new  station  will  be  to 
serve   the   Island    of   Kauai. 

New   Zealand    Loans 

The  New  Zealand  government,  under 
an  order  in  council  making  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  part  of  public  bodies  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  New  Zea- 
land government,  has  authorized  the 
raising  of  loans  for  harbor  boards  as 
follows:  Whangarei  Harbor  Board, 
$.583,980;  and  the  Auckland  Harbor 
Board,  $486,650.  It  is  expected  that 
improvements  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  bonds  can  be  placed  at  5 '«  per 
cent  and  sufficient  material  and  labor 
can  be  secured.  This,  of  course,  will 
call  for  a  large  amount  of  supplies  and 
material,  much  of  which  must  be  im- 
ported, especially  machinery,  hardware, 
and  lumber. 

Improvement  of  the  port  of  Yoko- 
hama at  a  cost  of  yen  14,000,000  has 
been  (lecided  upon  by  harbor  officials, 
according  to  reports  from  Japan.  Plans 
also   are   under   way   for   improving   the 


harbors     of      Kobe,      Shimonoseki      and 
Kuratsu. 

Taku   Plans  Approved 

The  proposed  construction  of  Taku 
harbor  has  been  approved  by  the  Al- 
lied Consuls  at  Tientsin,  who  have  re- 
solved to  aid  the  plan.  The  proposal 
has  also  elicited  the  approval  of  the 
steamship  companies.  The  plan  is  to 
construct  a  breakwater  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  long  in  the  outer  harbor  of 
Taku,  and  by  dredging  the  river  bed,  to 
enable  steamships  of  6000  tons  and  of 
twenty  feet  draft  to  freely  enter  the 
harbor.  The  expenditure  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  front  breakwa- 
ter is  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  taels,  for  the  back  breakwater 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  and 
sixty  taels,  and  for  reclamation  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand  taels, 
total  four  million  five  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  taels.  The  entire 
woi'k  is  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  East  Coast 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  adopt  a 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
across  New  Jersey  through  Bordentown, 
on  the  Delaware,  to  Morgan,  on  Raritan 
Bay,  to  connect  with  New  York  water- 
ways. Plans  had  been  prepared  pro- 
viding for  a  canal  25  feet  deep  and  150 
wide  and  also  for  one  12  feet  deep  and 
90  feet  wide.  At  a  hearing  held  in 
New  York  City  General  Goethals  rec- 
ommended the  sea-level  type  as  the 
most  desirable. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  New 
Yoi-k  State  Waterways  Association  at 
Buffalo  in  November  a  resolution  was 
adopted  opposing  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence ship  canal  on  the  ground  that 
the  United  States  should  not  spend  mon- 
ey for  work  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  and  that  the  canal  and  pow- 
er project  were  economically  imprac- 
ticable. 


Mexico  and  S.  A. 

A  general  outline  of  the  contemplat- 
ed port  works  at  Manzanillo,  Mexico, 
which  were  made  by  an  American  con- 
tractor and  have  been  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  public  works  and  communi- 
cations, has  been  forwarded  by  Consul 
Walsh  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  opening  of  the 
work  depends,  undoubtedly,  upon  the 
action  as  to  finances  of  the  impending 
congress: 

The  breakwater  is  to  be  extended 
200  meters  (657  feet).  The  present 
breakwater  is  1446  feet  long  and  has 
a  solid  concrete  crown  26  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  high  (from  mean  low  tide). 
It  has  a  maximum  depth  of  78  feet  and 
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a  cross  section  at  the  end  of  328  feet. 
The  sea  side  is  faced  with  (jranite 
bloclis  ranging-  between  30  and  00  tons. 
The  extension  will  not  encounter  a 
greater  depth  of  water  than  12.5  fath- 
oms. 

Two    Piers    780    Feet 

Two  piers,  approximately  780  feet 
long  each,  are  to  be  built  to  provide 
four  railway  tracks.  There  are  to  be 
three  warehouses  on  each  wharf,  with  a 
capacity  of  40,000  tons.  There  will  be 
overhead  traveling  cranes  on  each  side. 
The  construction  will  be  concrete  and 
steel,  including  roofs;  granite  coping, 
concrete  floors,  steel  doors,  windows, 
ventilators,    etc. 

A  quay  wharf  is  also  to  be  built, 
resting  on  the  malecon  fronting  the 
harbor.  It  will  be  (500  feet  long,  oc- 
cupying the  space  between  the  two 
piers.  The  construction  will  be  creo- 
soted  piling  and  lumber. 

The  malecon  is  to  be  extended  east- 
ward from  the  railroad  to  Punta  de 
San  Pedrita,  a  distance,  approximately, 
of  1500  feet,  and  filled  to  level.  About 
eight  acres  will  be  involved  in  the  area 
of  land  gained.  The  water  depth  is  no 
greater  than  six  or  seven  feet. 

Dredging  will  bo  done  to  give  a 
minimum  depth  of  30  feet.  Some  of 
the  ledges  now  rise  to  within  20  feet 
of  mean  lower  water,  though  they  are 
not   extensive    in    area. 

Extensive  work  also  will  be  done  in 
the  city  proper. 

Rio    de    Janeiro    Bids 

Bids  for  the  new  port  works  to  be 
constructed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be 
received  at  noon  on  January  8,  1921, 
at  the  office  of  the  Inspectoria  Federal 
e  Portos,  Rios,  e  Canaes,  Praca  Maua, 
10,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  $2,000,000  will  be 
spent  for  these  works,  which  include 
600  meters  of  dock  wall,  to  extend  10 
meters  depth  below  the  minimum  level 
of  the  tide  at  the  port;  and  two  break- 
waters of  about  82,000  cubic  meters 
volume.  A  set  of  the  designs  and 
specifications  for  the  works  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  by  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  Connell,  and  may 
be  examined  upon  reference  to  exhibit 
No.  43909.  Of  interest  to  possible  bid- 
ders, also,  is  the  translation  of  the  con- 
ditions regulating   the   awarding   of   the 


contract  which  accompanies  the  exhibit. 

Construction  work  has  been  begun 
on  the  first  of  a  series  of  eight  radio 
stations  which  the  Argentine  isavy  De- 
partment intends  to  have  along  the 
.  Argentine  coast.  Ine  contract  was  let 
to  a  German  hrm,  and  German  material 
and  instruments  will  de  used,  'ihis  first 
station  will  be  located  near  the  mu- 
nicipal batning  pier  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  will  have  two  steel  towers  of  a 
height  of  115  meters  (1  ineter=3.28 
feet).  The  station  will  have  a  radius 
of  irom  1800  to  2500  kilometers  (1 
kilometer=o.621  mile). 

Work  at  Bahia 

A  new  contract  for  enlarging  the 
present  port  facilities  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
IS  to  be  awarded  to  the  company  which 
holds  the  tedei'al  concession  lor  the 
construction  of  the  port,  says  a  report 
by  Consul  Thomas  H.  Bevan,  Bahia, 
brazil.  The  first  part  of  the  work, 
which  must  be  completed  within  eight- 
een months  from  tne  date  of  commence- 
ment, includes  the  completion  of  the 
Mercado  dock,  the  building  of  a  wall 
for  26  -  foot  dock,  and  tne  dredging 
alongside  to  a  depth  of  26  feet,  the 
completion  of  the  waterworks  on  the 
dock,  the  installation  of  harbor  lights 
and  buoys,  the  installation  of  six  mov- 
able three-ton  cranes,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  depot  for  inflam- 
mables. The  warehouse  capacity  of  the 
port  is  also  to  be  doubled  by  the  con- 
struction of  seven  large  warehouses 
covering  a  total  area  of  approximately 
17,700  square  yards. 

The  second  part  of  the  contract  calls 
for  the  completion  of  the  final  section 
of  the  inner  breakwater,  and  for  the 
dredging  of  a  32-foot  channel  600  feet 
in  width  from  the  southern  entrance 
through  the  breakwaters  to  the  docks. 
This  channel  will  be  about  a  half  mile 
in  length.  Several  of  the  docks  which 
now  have  26  feet  of  water  are  to  be 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  32  feet.  Pro- 
visions are  also  made  for  the  laying  of 
railway  lines  along  the  piers  and  for  the 
installation  of  electric  light  and  power. 
An  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem will  have  to  be  paid  on  all  mate- 
rials imported  in  connection  with  the 
work.  The  Latin-American  division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  the 
address  of  the  main  office  of  the  con- 
struction company  from  which  specifi- 
cations may  be  obtained. 


At  the  National  Capital 


With  the  Shipping  Board 

The  Shipping  Board  met  December  1 
in  Washington  and  the  members  were 
sworn  in  by  John  J.  Flaherty,  secretary. 
A  list  of  members  of  the  board,  their 
political  affiliations  and  terms  for  which 
appointed  follow:  W.  S.  Benson,  Dem- 
crat,  Georgia,  six  yeai's;  Frederick  I. 
Thompson,  Democi'at,  Alabama,  five 
years;  Joseph  N.  Teal,  Democrat,  Ore- 
gon, four  years;  John  A.  Donald,  Dem- 
ocrat, New  York,  three  years;  Chester 
H.  Rowell,  Republican,  California,  two 
years;  Guy  D.  Goff",  Republican,  Wis- 
consin, one  year;  Charles  Sutter,  Re- 
publican, Missouri,  one  year. 
Duties   Are   Divided 

As  provided  for  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  the  Shipping  Board  has  di- 
vided its  duties  among  the  commission- 
ers as  follows:  Port  facilities:  Sutter 
and  Goff'.  Ship  sales:  Donald,  Sutter 
and  Goff.  Insurance:  Rowell  and  Sut- 
ter.    Personnel:    Benson.     Regulations: 


Teal,  Thompson,  Sutter  and  Benson. 
Advertising  and  publishing:  Rowell. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
ferences: Teal,  Thompson  and  Rowell. 
Fuel  oil  purchases:  Benson.  General 
controller's  office:  Teal,  Thompson,  Goff 
and  Rowell.  Treasurer  and  disbursing 
office:  Teal  and  Thompson.  Industrial 
relations:  Benson.  Construction  claims 
board:  Sutter  and  Rowell.  Law:  Goff. 
Supply  and  sales:  Thompson  and  Goff. 
Construction  and  repairs :  Donald  and 
Thompson.  Division  of  operations:  Don- 
ald, Rowell  and  Teal. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  fiscRl 
year  ending  with  June  30,  1920,  made 
public  by  the  Shipping  Board,  shows 
profits  from  the  operation  of  ships  of 
$251,000,000  since  the  beginning  of  the 
board.  The  entire  balance  sheet  show- 
ed a  loss  of  .$513,000,000,  which  in- 
cluded bookkeeping  items  such  as  insur- 
ance, depreciation  and  items  connected 
with  the  war  activities. 


Edward  M.  Hyzer,  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  board  and  the  corpora- 
tion, has  been  appointed  general  coun- 
sel to  succeed  Colonel  Goff,  who  was 
sworn  in  as  commissioner.  R.  A.  Dean 
and  R.  H.  Bailey  have  resigned  as  tem- 
porary trustees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  They  were  appointed  to 
these  positions  following  the  resigna- 
tions of  Commissioners  Scott  and  Ste- 
vens in  order  to  establish  a  quorum. 

Erskine  Wood  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
admiralty  counsel  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
resigned  effective  November  .30.  He 
had  succeeded  Charles  F.  Dutch  of  Bos- 
ton in  October. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by 
Admiral  Benson  to  check  up  the  records 
of  approximately  136  operators  of  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  has  submitted  its 
first  report  on  eleven  companies,  rec- 
ommending the  elimination  of  three  for 
inefficiency,  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  or 
some  other  violations  of  the  law.  The 
task  is  a  large  one  and  may  not  be  com- 
pleted for  several  months.  Members  of 
the  committee  are  Guy  D.  Goff,  com- 
missioner; Alonzo  Tweedale,  general 
comptroller;  R.  A.  Dean,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman ;  Captain  Paul  Fo- 
ley, director  of  operations;  and  R.  H. 
Bailey,  assistant  to  the  chairman. 

Section  28  Suspended 

Following  a  hearing  held  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  ad- 
visability of  a  further  suspension  of 
Section  28  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
the  board  decided  to  request  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  suspend 
the  section  indefinitely.  Section  28 
would  prohibit  the  granting  of  import 
and  export  railroad  rates  to  cargoes 
moving  to  and  from  the  United  States 
in  foreign  bottoms.  The  text  of  the 
Shipping  Board's  resolution  follows: 

"Whereas,  adequate  shipping  facilit- 
ies to  handle  the  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  or  from  all  foreign  ports 
and  ports  in  the  possessions  or  depend- 
encies of  the  United  States  are  not  af- 
forded by  vessels  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

Enforcement    Promised 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  certify  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  adequate 
shipping  facilities  for  handling  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  to  and  from 
all  foreign  ports  and  ports  in  the  pos- 
sessions or  dependencies  of  the  United 
States  are  not  afforded  by  vessels  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  operations  of  the 
provisions  of  Section  28  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920,  should  be  fur- 
ther suspended  by  said  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  until  further  action 
by   the   United    States   Shipping    Board; 

"Further  resolved.  That  as  soon  as 
adequate  shipping  facilities  as  required 
and  defined  by  Section  28  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920,  to  or  from  cer- 
tain ports  become  available,  prompt  cer- 
tification of  conditions  will  be  made  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  28  will  be  requested; 

"Further  resolved.  That  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  hasten  the  providing  of 
American  shipping  facilities  so  that  the 
provisions  of  Section  28  will  be  made 
operative  at  the  earliest  pacticable  date." 

Had  the  board  not  acted  the  suspen- 
sion formerly  granted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  have  ex- 
pired January  1.  One  argument  urged 
against    immediate    application    of    the 
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section  was  thiit  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient pussenner  vessels  iiniler  the  Amer- 
ican flat;. 

San    Franciico'i    Attitude 

The  following  stiitiiiunl  prepared  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
scntinir  the  more  moderate  attitude  to- 
ward Section  28,  was  filed  with  the 
Shipping  Board  by  Seth  Mann,  manager 
of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  chamber: 

"It  is  the  feelinK  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the 
suspension  of  Section  28,  which  expires 
on  January  1,  1921,  should  be  extended 
at  least  six  months  longer.  The  present 
suspension  was  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  acting  on 
recommendation  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  at  the  present 
time  on  the  Pacific  Coast  sufficient 
American  tonnage  to  serve  our  re- 
quirements. 

•'In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  decline  in  freight  move- 
ments and  that  we  are  now  suffering 
a  temporary  depression  in  foreign  com- 
merce, this  chamber  feels  that  it  would 
be  most  injurious  to  our  trade  should 
Section  28  be  applied  at  this  time.  Our 
requirements  for  passenger  accommoda- 
tions are  much  in  excess  of  our  facilit- 
ies and  all  the  trans-Pacific  steamers 
are  booked  three  and  four  months 
ahead,  or  until  February  and  March, 
I JJl  and  there  is  no  present  indication 
of  the  demand  for  passenger  accommo- 
tions  decreasing. 

'•Further,  the  chamber  does  not  feel 
that  any  temporary  depression  should 
be  accepted  as  an  indication  that  the 
Sp"rHnn  "oT  '"''■''  •^°'"  ^^"^  application  of 
nresinf  ,'  ''"*•  '*  ."coRnizes  that  the 
present  depression  is  a  purely  tempo- 
rary  one,   due   chiefly   to   economic    Lnd 


W.  S.   Scammell.   president  of  W.   S.   Scammcll  & 

Company,  who  has  added   the  Ferris-type 

schooner  Fort  Laramie  to  his  fleet 

political  disturbances  in  the  Far  East. 

"The  effect  of  applying  Section  28  at 
this  time  also  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  its  intent,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Section  34,  providing  for  prefer- 
ential customs  duties  on  goods  brought 
to  this  country  in  foreign  ships,  has 
been  rendered  inoperative  by  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions ordering  the  abrogation  of  cer- 
tain commercial  treaties  or  portions  of 
them.  The  result  would  be  that  Section 
28  would  restrict  outgoing  cargoes  to 
American  ships,  but  these  ships  would 
undoubtedly  encounter  great  difficulty 
in  securing  return  cargoes,  since  Sec- 
tion 34  was  designed  to  furnish  the 
homeward  load.  In  other  words,  the 
application  of  one  section  without  the 
other  would  merely  constitute  an  act 
more  or  less  vicious  in  effect,  without 
accomplishing  the  objective  of  the  sec- 
tion. In  view  of  these  facts,  the  cham- 
ber feels  that  Section  28  should  again 
be  suspended." 


Personals 

J.  B.  Banning,  secretary  of  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Association, 
San  I-rancisco,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
newly-estabhshed  Los  Angeles  agency  of 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company.  Mr 
Banning  will  have  charge  of  the  new 
t>.i^s  in  Los  Angeles,  passenger  busi- 
ness excepted.  His  post  with  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  A.ssoeiation 
has  been  filled  by  John  P.  Williams, 
who  wa.s  agent  at  the  Panama  Railroad 
I'f  :;''"/'"''"''>'^"'  Pi-'or  to  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  who  recently 
^r.i    "'r^u'"   th*^   Orient   in    the   service 

?l     pur""'"'  •^'^''  '"  •''>Pan.  China  and 
the  Philippines. 

John  Gait,  formerly  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  of  British  Colum- 
bia, has  been  appointed  Vancouver  B 
C,  agent  of  Struthers  &  Dixon. 

Robert  C.  Hill,  for  ten  years  man- 
ager of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Se- 
attle, has  resigned  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Frank  R.  Hanlon.  Mr.  Hill 
was  a  newspaper  man  and  editor  of 
Railway  anrl  .Marine  News  prior  to  be- 
coming manager  of  the  exchange. 

Announcement  has  been  made  bv  the 
J°y°  Z^"*^"  ^,^'^^"  "<■  the  appointment 
of  S.  L.  Kreider,  Pacific  Electric  Build- 


Oil  the  Street 


ing,  Los  Angeles,  as  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  company  in  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego. 

Paul  Page  Whitham,  formerly  chief 
engineer  to  the  Seattle  Port  Commis- 
sion and  more  recently  United  Stales 
trade  commissioner  and  commercial  at- 
tache, has  resigned  to  become  China 
manager  of  the  Foundation  Company  of 
New  York  He  will  depart  in  January 
tor  the  Orient,  where  he  will  have 
M  wu"!  ''"■?''  construction  projects. 
Mr  Whitham  is  well  known  to  business 
and  shipping  men  of  the  United  States 
by  reas^on  of  his  reports  to  the  Depart- 

rr"l°5-  '^^^"V'l^"''''^'-'  ^"''  '"s  addresses  at 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention. 
David  Rodgers,  general  manager  of 
•Skinner  &  Eddy,  Seattle,  while  that 
company  was  doing  its  remarkable  war 
WHo'T".  seriously  ill  at  his  home  in 
Seattle  late  in  November,  but  has  im- 
proved. '" 

A.  H.  Bishop,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cooper  Company  of 
Manila,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  San 
i-rancKsco,  where  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  offices  of  his  company's 
American  agents,  Guy  T.  Slaughter  & 
Company.  The  Cooper  Company  has  a 
large   power-boat  building  plant"  in   the 


Philippines  and  also  acts  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Skandia-Pacific  Oil  Engine 
Company,  Oakland,  having  sold  approx- 
imately $500,000  worth  of  Skandia 
Werkspoor  Diesels.  Mr.  Bishop  renew- 
ed his  contract  with  the  Skandia  com- 
pany for  three  years. 

R.  S.  Campbell,  superintendent  oi 
machinery  at  the  Harlan  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  as- 
sumed the  same  duties  at  the  .Sparrows 
Point  yard  December  1.  Mr.  Campbeh 
had  been  directing  head  of  the  mach- 
inery department  at  the  Harlan  plant 
since  January  1,  1917.  His  assignment 
to  Sparrows  Point  is  regarded  as  a  pro- 
motion of  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the 
Maryland  yard  has  a  building  capacity 
ju.st  double  that  of  the  Delaware  yard. 
On  December  1  C.  W.  Weaver,  who  has 
acted  as  superintendent  of  hull  con- 
struction at  the  Harlan  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for 
four  years,  assumed  the  duties  of  gen- 
eral superintendent.  This  promotion 
was  occasioned  through  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Weaver  is  splen- 
didly equipped  for  his  duties  both  with 
regard  to  a  well-grounded  shipbuilding 
and  executive  training,  and  the  sort  of 
personality  which  is  no  small  asset  of 
a  real  leader. 

M.  E.  Donnelly  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company,  which  is  making 
a  strong  bid  for  ship  repair  work  fol- 
lowing upon  the  completion  of  a  new 
12,000-ton   floating  drydock. 

Deaths  of  a  Month 

John  H.  Drew,  assistant  secretary  of 
Castle  &  Cooke,  agents  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  in  Honolulu,  died 
December  6  of  injuries  received  Decem- 
ber n,  when  an  automobile  in  which  he 
was  riding  collided  with  a  train  near 
Honolulu.  In  his  capacity  as  assistant 
secretary  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Mr.  Drew- 
had  charge  of  the  Matson  and  China 
Mail  bu.siness  in  Honolulu.  With  him 
at  the  time  of  the  collision  were  Mrs. 
Drew;  his  brother,  Charles  A.  Drew, 
and  Mrs.  Drew;  and  Walter  A  Tuft 
dock  agent  of  the  Matson  Line  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Tuft.  Mr.  Drew 
was  born  in  Farmingdale,  Maine,  Au- 
gust 21,  1869,  the  son  of  Captain  John 
H.   and   Louise   Lancaster  Drew.      After 

1  q'q"p?  ,?^''^''"''*^''  ^''°'"  high  school  in 
i«85  Mr.  Drew  made  on  voyage  from 
New  York  to  the  Orient,  after  which  he 
entered  business  in  Boston.  For  a  time 
w  i^^u^p'"^*^*^^  shipping  department  of 
Welch  &  Company,  San  Francisco.  In 
i896  he  went  to  Honolulu  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Castle  &  Cooke.  He  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  Drew  and  one  daughter. 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Svmons,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  formerly  in  charge  of  rivers  and 
harbors  work  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon and  builder  of  the  Buffalo  break- 
water in  Washington,  D.  C,  Novem- 
ber 23. 

Mi-s.  Fannie  E.  Bryant,  widow  of  the 
late  Captam  William  J.  Bryant,  United 
lS8rf\'"?„^^to^of  hulls  in  Seattle  from 
1885  to  1903,  m  Seattle  December  9. 
Mis.  Bryant  was  born  in  Bangor,  Maine, 
her   father   being   Captain    George    Her- 

knnf  •  •  ^^'"^  °^  l^"-  s°"^  ^^-^  ^vell 
cTZ  'r  marine  circles  of  the  Pacific 
Coast:     Captain    W.    H.    Bryant     A     H 
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Super- Accurate  Gears  for  Marine 

Turbine  Use 

HITHERTO  the  one  weak  spot  in  steam  turbine  practice 
has  been  the  reduction  gears.  These  have  never  been 
quite  satisfactory  because  of  two  reasons — lack  of  accur- 
acy in  the  gears  and  lack  of  strength  in  the  pinions.  Maag 
Gears  overcome  both  these  obstacles  to  success. 

Cut,  first  of  all,  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  possible  in 
ordinary  gears,  Maag  Pinions  for  high  speeds  are  case  hard- 
ened and  then  GROUND  to  final  perfection. 

By  case  hardening,  the  originally  very  strong  Maag  tooth — 
which  is  strongest  at  the  base  where  other  gears  are  weakest— 
is  made  still  stronger.  By  grinding,  any  distortions  due  to  the 
hardening  process  are  not  only  remedied  to  produce  a  tooth 
outline  of  superaccuracy,  but  the  grinding  actually  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  wear  and  tear. 

ORDINARY    Maag    turbo-reduction    drives,    made    in   this    way,   have    given 
GEAR         results  that  approach  100'  i    efficiency.     For  example  a  standard 
set   of   Maag  Gears,  after  being  more   than   12   months   in  con- 
tinuous service,  have  shown  no  discernable  wear  whatever;  the 
MAAG   original    fine    grinding    lines    still    remaining    visible    and    un- 
GEAR    changed. 

We'll  be  glad  lo  give  xiou  figures  on  high  speed  Maag  Gears 
for  steam   turbine,  rotary  pump,  and  electric  motor  reductions. 


GE^RS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 


Ill  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


See  them  at  the  Marine  Show 

Januarv   24-29,    Grand   Cen 

tral  Palace,  New  York. 


A  NEW  BOAT  HANDLING  SYSTEM 


Side  and  end  elevation  of  Schat   Handling   Davits 


FOR  many  years  the  atten- 
tion of  marine  onjiineers  has 
been  directed  to  the  design 
of  life-savinp  appliances  that 
would  function  well  in  the  case 
of  su<lden  emertrencies  at  sea 
and  thereby  make  possible  the 
savinjr  of  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
senjrers  and  crew  of  ocean-jro- 
injr  vessels.  The  tremendous 
losses  of  life  at  sea  during  the 
war  have  again  concentrated 
the  minds  of  inventors  in  the 
effort  to  secure  an  improvement 
in  the  existing  systems  of  hand- 
ling ships'  boats  in  emergencies. 
Mr.  Ane  P.  Schat,  a  Dutch 
engineer,  has  invented  a  davit 
system  which  combines  many 
very  excellent  features.  In  the 
Schat  system  the  boat  is  nor- 
mally held  on  two  chocks,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a  double 
steel  frame  rigidly  fixed  to  the 
deck,  forming  the  fixed  inboard 
arm  of  the  chock  and  providing 
a  point  of  support  for  the  mov- 
able outboard  arm  of  the  chock 
which  is  supported  on  a  pivot 
between  the  two  sides  of  this 
frame. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the 
drawing  illustrating  this  article, 
the  vertical  center  line  of  the 
boat  IS  outboard  of  the  pivot 
supporting  the  movable  or  col- 
apsible  chock  arm  so  that  the 
latter  will  always  have  a  ten- 
dency to  collapse,  this  tendency 
being  prevented  by  a  cam  hook 
for  each  collapsible  arm,  the  two 
cam  hooks  for  any  one  boat  be- 
ing mounted  on  a"  camshaft  act- 
uated by  a  lever.  These  cam 
hooks  are  designed  so  that  prac- 
tically very  little  force  is  re- 
tiuired  on  the  lever  to  operate 
them  and  unlock  the  chocks. 
The  grips,  both  inboard  and 
out  in  the  Schat  system  are 
held  by  chains  with  adjustable 
turnbuckles  and  fixed  on  .slip 
nooks  open  outboard.  The  da- 
vits are  pivoted  with  an  upper 
and  lower  bearing  mounted  in 
frames  at  each  end  of  the  boat 
.station  in  such  fashion  that  the 
.straight  pivoted  portion  of  the 
flavit  IS  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  twenty  degrees  to  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  Just  above  the  low- 
er bearing  of  the  davit  there 
i.s  fixed  to  the  davit  shank  a 
grooved  brake  disk.  Hiake  shoes 
applied  to  each  side  of  this  disk 
arc  actuated  by  means  of  a  bell 
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crank  and  brake  levers  through 
the  weight  of  the  boat,  the  up- 
per block  being  suspended  from 
the  davit  head  by  a  wire  rope 
connected  to  the  bell  crank.  A 
lever  operating  a  worm  screw 
is  provided  on  the  inboard  side 
of  each  davit  frame  opposite 
this  brake,  by  means  of  which 
the  pressure  on  the  brake  shoes 
may  be  relieved  and  the  dav- 
its swing  outboard  under  the 
weight  of  the  boat.  A  very 
slight  movement  of  the  lever 
releases  the  brake.  On  releas- 
ing the  lever,  it  automatically 
swings  back  and  the  brake  is 
again  operative. 

In  the  operation  of  this  boat 
handling  system  normally  the 
boat  is  lying  in  the  chocks  with 
the  grip  chains  perfectly  taut. 
By  turning  the  lever  shift  act- 
uating the  cam  hooks  the  mov- 
able part  of  the  chocks  are  set 
free  and  collapse,  whereupon 
the  boat,  losing  her  supnort, 
will  swing  outboard  very  slight- 
ly and  coming  down  with  the 
weight  upon  her  tackles  will  set 
the  brake  holding  the  davits. 
The  boat  as  now  hung  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  swing  out- 
board, which  is"  prevented  only 
by  the  pressure  on  the  brake 
shoes.  By  a  slight  turn  of  the 
handle  to  the  worm  screw  men- 
tioned above,  the  brake  pres- 
sure is  released  and  the  boat 
swings  outward.  On  account  of 
the  angle  of  the  davits  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  davit  heads  will 
move  downward  slightly,  thus 
slackening  the  grip  chains  so 
that  they  slip  off  the  hooks 
without  any  other  action  being 
necessarv  on  the  part  of  the 
crew.  The  swinging  out  of  each 
end  of  the  boat  may  be  per- 
formed singly  or  a  "man  may 
be  stationed  at  each  end  and 
both  ends  swing  out  simultan- 
eously. It  is  evident  that  the 
braking  power  on  the  davits  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the 
weight  in  the  boat  so  that  with 
safety  the  boats  under  this  sys- 
tem may  be  swung  out  and  low- 
ered either  empty  or  fully  load- 
ed, and  that  by  the  moving  of 
a  lever  which  is  eciuivalent  prac- 
tically to  what  might  be  called 
the  twist  of  a  wrist. 

The  inclining  of  the  davits  in 
this  system  enables  the  swing- 
ing out  of  a  loaded  or  emnty 
lifeboat  against  a  list  of  .slight- 


ly less  than  twenty  degrees,  and 
when  swinging  out  a  boat  on 
the  lower  side  of  a  ship  at 
twenty  degrees  list,  the  davits 
can  be  stopped  at  any  point 
to  keep  the  boats  close  to  the 
ship's  side.  In  demonstrations 
with  these  davits  on  fully  load- 
ed boats  the  release  from  the 
chocks  and  the  swinging  out  to 
a  point  suitable  for  lowering 
was  performed  by  one  man  in 
less  than  thirty  seconds. 

One  very  favorable  point  for 


this  system  is  that  it  can  be 
operated  by  even  the  most  in- 
experienced persons  after  a 
single  instruction.  The  system 
requires  practically  no  upkeep, 
is  reliable,  quick  in  action,  and 
satisfies  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements of  life  saving  ser- 
vice. 

The  patents  covering  Schat's 
system  are  in  possession  of  the 
International  Nautical  Trading 
Company,  No.  3  Kanaalstraat, 
The  Hague,  Holland. 


Scnat   Uav.t   swmgmg  off   fully   manned   lifeboat   against  a   list   of    15   degrees 


American  Marine  Iron  Works 


THE  American  Marine  Iron 
Works  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  one  of  the  plants  which, 
starting  during  the  war,  has 
survived  the  subsequent  closing 
down  of  the  government's  ship- 
building operations  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

This  plant  is  located  in  the 
lower  Portland  harbor,  having 
both  rail  and  water  facilities 
and  consists  of  a  foundry  with 
a  capacity  of  .3.5  tons  per  day, 
equipped  to  turn  out  cast  iron 
and  semi-steel  castings  up  to  1.5 
tons  each,  together  with  well- 
equipped  machine  and  pattern 
shops. 


The  American  Marine  Iron 
Works  furnishes  the  cast  iron 
castings  for  the  G.  M.  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Corporation  of 
Vancouver,  Washington,  which 
yard  has  been  operating  contin- 
uously for  the  past  three  years 
and  is  now  building  12,00"0-ton 
tankers  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Besides  marine  and 
general  jobbing  work  which  the 
American  Marine  Iron  Works 
turns  out,  it  also  manufactures 
for  its  own  account  the  Beers 
pipe  bending  machines,  valves- 
less  pumps,  safety  water  drains 
and  all  metal  drag  saws. 
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The  cap  broke  at  6,200 pounds 

THE  Oxy-acetylene  welded  joint  in  tliis  test  length  of  \n])e 
easily  held  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  (),200  jiounds.  At  this 
higli  pressm-e  the  caj)  hlew  off,  hut  the  weld  withstood  the  pressure 
without  an  indication  of  failure. 

DISSOLVED    ACETYLENE 
The  Universal  Gas  with  The  Universal  Service 

was  of  course  used  exclusively  in  making  these  welds. 

This  test  proves  again  the  fact  that  for  permanency — for  strength 
— for  perfect  welds — Prest-O-Lite  is  the  surest  choice. 

Ask  us  all  about  Prest-O-Lite  and  the  Nation- Wide  Service  of  om- 
forty  jjlants  and  warehouses. 


PW-S23 


THE      PREST-O-LITE      COMPANY,      INC. 

General   Offices,  Carbide  and   Carbon   Building 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Kohl  Building,   San  Francisco 

In  Canada 
Prest-O-Lite   Co.   o/"  Canada,   Limited,   Toronto 


PLEASE    MENTION    PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW   WHEN    YOU    WRITE 


NEW  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  STEEL  PLANT 


THE  Southern  Cnlifornia  Iron 
&  Slot"!  Company,  one  of 
the  hir^'cst  and  most  pro- 
gressive industrial  institutions 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  op- 
eratintr  at  Kouth  and  Mateo 
Streets  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  making  open  hearth  bar 
steel,  Havemeyer  reinforcing 
bars,  bolts  of  all  kinds,  hot 
pressed   nuts  and   rivets. 

They  also  have  a  large  and 
complete  galvanizing  plant  for 
galvanizing  hot  and  cold,  any- 
thing from  a  pin  to  a  large  pipe. 

They  have  outgrown  their 
present  quarters  and  are  now 
constructing  a  new  million  and 
one-half  dollar  plant  on  Slau- 
son  .-Avenue,  east  of  Hunting- 
ton Park.  The  work  of  con- 
struction has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  eight  months  and  at 
this  time  they  have  completed 
construction  of  the  open  hearth 
and  electric  furnace  buildings, 
forge  press  buihling,  bolt  shop, 
and  have  now  in  operation  the 
electric  furnace  and  forge  press 
and  one  open  hearth  furnace 
about  to  be  put  in  commission. 

The  electric  furnace  is  a  fi- 
ton  Heroult  furnace,  and  the 
forge  press  is  a  1000-ton  hy- 
draulic, built  by  the  United  En- 
gineering &  Foundry  Company 
at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  The 
manipulator  is  built  by  the  Al- 
liance Manufacturing  Company 
of  .Alliance,  Ohio,  and  handles 
the  ingots  automatically  to  the 
heating  furnace  and  forge  press, 
where  they  are  forged  down  in- 
to billets  of  the  required  size. 

The  forge  press,  furnace  and 
manipulator  are  handled  by 
four  men  through  the  whole 
process.  Without  this  combi- 
nation of  machinery  to  do  the 
work,  a  force  of  forty  or  fifty 
men   would   be   required. 

The  above  -  mentioned  units 
are    in    operation    at    the    new- 


Press  and   Furnaces  at  new  plant 


plant  of  the  company,  east  of 
Huntington  Park.  The  plant, 
when  completed,  will  occupy 
twenty-five  acres,  running,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  five  open 
hearth  :iO-ton  furnaces,  also  a 
large  and  completely  equipped 
rolling  mill  and  bolt  works. 

There  is  considerable  con- 
struction work  yet  to  be  done, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  new 
plant  in  complete  operation  by 
mid-summer. 

The  company's  product  is  sup- 
plying the  Pacific  Coast,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada  and  the  West 
Coast  of  South  and  Central 
America,  and  Mexico,  together 
with  Hawaiian  and  Philippine 
Islands   and   the   East   Indies. 

The  present  officers  of  the 
company  are  A.  C.  Denman  Jr., 
president;  A.  W.  Grier,  sec- 
retary; Goo.  B.  Stephens,  gen- 
eral superintendent;  G.  H.  Pet- 
tengill,  assistant  superintendent. 

The  new  plant  will  be  up-to- 
date  and  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  will  be  electrically 
operated.  The  electrical  instal- 
lation is  one  of  the  largest  and 
heaviest  in  Southern  California. 


The  company  employs  about 
.500   men   and    is   an   institution 


of  which    Los   Angeles  may  be 
justly   proud. 


Six   ton    Heroult   Electric    Furnace   at   the    Southern    California   plant 
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TH.\T  the  employment  of  an 
approved  bituminous  coating 
for  surfacing  the  interior  of 
ships  as  a  protection  against 
rust  and  corrosion  has  become 
almost  universal,  is  evidenced 
by  some  statistics  recently  pub- 
lished by  Hill,  Hubbell  &  Com- 
pany, 1  Drumm  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, manufacturers  of  Bitu- 
rine  Solution  and  Enamel.  Ac- 
ctjrding  to  this  report  a  total  of 
•L">.")  ships  of  various  tonnages 
and  types  have  been  coated 
with  Biturine  Enamel  during 
the  past  few  years — most  of 
them,  of  course,  during  the  war 
period. 

The  larger  contracts  include 
sixty-six  destroyers  and  twelve 
submarines  built  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  following 
ships  built  for  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation : 
eighteen  by  the  Shaw-Batcher 
Company;     eight   ships    by   the 


Thirty-five  Miles  of  Ships  Have  Used  Biturine 
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Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Company;  ten  ships  by  the 
Union  Construction  Company; 
thirty-one  ships  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation; 
171  vessels  built  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sound,  Seattle, 
Washington;  eighty-seven  ves- 
sels constructed  at  the  Portland 
yards;  and  fifty-two  at  Los 
Angeles, 

These  vessels  placed  end  to 
end  would  extend  over  thirty- 
five  miles.  Mile  Rock  Light, 
which  stands  squarely  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
expo.sed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  Pacific,  has  been  adopted 
by  Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company  as 
the  registered  trademark  for 
Biturine."  This  trademark  is 
particularly  appropriate,  not  on- 
ly becau.se  the  base  of  the  light 
itself  wears  a  coat  of  Biturine 
Enamel,    applied    in    1906    and 


still  intact,  but  because  hun- 
dreds of  the  ships  that  pass  the 
light  have  been  treated  with 
the  products  of  this  company. 
Biturine  Enamel  is  a  solidi- 
fied bituminous  composition  de- 
signed to  meet  the  most  severe 
conditions  in  the  protection  of 
iron  and  steel  against  corrosive 
agents,  and  in  the  water-proof- 
ing of  concrete  and  masonry. 
It  IS  made  from  refined  bitum- 
inous coal  tar  pitch,  natural 
rock  asphalt,  and  a  fine  mineral 
tiller.  It  IS  applied  hot,  after 
the  surface  to  be  treated  has 
first  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  treated  with  a  priming  coat 
of  Biturine  solution.  Direct  ap- 
plication of  the  enamel  is  im- 
practicable, for  the  reason  that 
no  bituminous  composition  that 
IS  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures can  be  made  sufficiently 
fluid  by  heating  to  adhere  firm- 
ly  to   metal   or   masonry.      The 


base  of  Biturine  solution  and 
enamel  being  identical,  the  fus- 
ion of  the  two  produces  a  per- 
fect bond,  without  which  no 
coating  can  be  in  any  degree 
permanent.  Biturine  enamel  is 
melted  and  heated  to  about  380 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  applied 
in  the  fluid  state,  either  by  dip- 
ping or  by  brushing.  The  "usual 
application  is  from  1/16  to  1/8 
inch  in  thickness.  The  enamel 
hardens  immediately,  forming  a 
bright,  black,  hard,  yet  tough 
and  elastic  coating,  which  is  ab- 
solutely impervious  and  practic- 
ally indestructible.  Expert  care 
in  the  application  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  insuring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enamel  as  a  protec- 
tive coating.  Large  jobs  are 
usually  e.xecuted  by  the  Hill, 
Hubbell  &  Company-s  trained 
organization,  working  on  a  con- 
tract basis. 


Jaiiuar}- 
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Medium  Duty  Engines  Manufactured  in  San  Francisco 


SINCE  UilS  A.  G.  llcbKfii 
lias  been  maiuifacturint;' 
medium  duty  pasoline  and 
kerosene  engines  from  :V-^  to 
10  horsepower,  single  and  dou- 
ble cylinder. 

These  engines,  which  are  man- 
ufactured in  San  Francisco,  have 
been  very  widely  distributed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  ineluding  Alas- 
ka; also  the  Philippines,  China, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  Australia  and  South 
Sea  Islands.  Recently  a  large 
steamship  company  placed  or- 
ders for  a  number  of  these  en- 
gines for  installation  in  small 
boats  for  use  of  officers  in  mak- 
ing landings  on  the  West  Coast 
and  other  points  where  cargoes 
are  unloaded  in  midstream.  A 
recent  order  from  one  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  included 
100  of  these  engines. 

The  single  cylinder  engine 
manufactured  by  A.  G.  Hebgen 
is  known  as  the  "Liberty  Kid." 
This  sturdy  little  engine  which 
develops  from  3  Vz  to  4  horse- 
power is  of  the  four-cylinder 
valve-in-the-head  type,  valves 
operating  by  cams.  This  in- 
sures smooth,  steady  action.  A 
big  feature  of  the  Liberty  Kid 
engine  is  that  it  is  built  to  take 
Ford  automobile  parts,  and  the 
usual  automobile  spai'k  plug 
which  may  be  purchased  any- 
where. The  sturdy  design  of 
this  engine  and  the  simplicity 
and  economy  in  operation  have 
resulted  in  the  development  of 
many   uses  for  this   engine. 


The  l2-cylinder  engine,  which 
is  known  as  the  "Liberty  Twin," 
develops  from  8  to  10  horse- 
power at  Hr>0  r.  p.  m.,  and  is 
also  of  the  4-cycle,  valve-in- 
the-head  type,  burning  either 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  This  en- 
gine has  found  a  wide  use 
amongst  the  fishing  men  and 
other  small  craft  users,  and 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  de- 
sign and  efficient  operation,  a 
high  speed  is  maintained  with 
a  minimum  fuel  cost. 

Both  the  Liberty  Kid  and 
Liberty  Twin  engines  are  con- 
structed under  a  program  of 
quantity  production,  and  every 
part  of  these  engines  is  made 
with  jigs  so  that  each  part  is 
interchangeable  with  any  en- 
gine, and  in  the  assembling  of 
the  engines  no  machine  work 
is  required.  Every  engine  is 
thoroughly  tested,  and  run  un- 
der its  own  power  for  six  hours 
or  more  before  being  passed 
from  the  factory. 

Some  of  the  features  of  these 
engines  are  the  solid  polished 
bronze  rocker  arms,  push  rod 
guides,  pump,  etc.  The  mag- 
neto is  geared  to  the  engine 
and  runs  at  crank  shaft  speed, 
insuring  a  steady  and  perfect 
spark.  A  very  efficient  lubri- 
cation system  in  the  crank  case 
is  obtained  with  oil  scoops  and 
drilled  holes  in  connecting  rods. 
The  Liberty  Twin,  2-cylinder 
engine  has  a  bore  of  3  %  inches 
and  stroke  of  4%  inches.  De- 
signed for  850  r.  p.  m.,  this  en- 


8-10    hp.    Liberty   Twin    Engine 


gine,  which  develops  from  8  to 
10  horsepower,  weighs  only  270 
pounds.  Hundreds  of  these  en- 
gines are  now  in  use,  and  ow- 
ing to  their  simplicity  and  rug- 
gedness,  with  their  light  weight, 
they  are  proving  to  be  efficient 
little  power  units. 

A.    G.    Hebgen    has    recently 
announced  that  a  4-cylinder  en- 


gine is  now  under  development. 
This  engine  will  be  of  2.5  horse- 
power, and  judging  by  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  single  and  2- 
cylinder  engines,  the  larger  en- 
gine is  expected  to  find  a  ready 
market  where  a  high-grade, 
medium-duty  engine  is  re- 
quired. 


NEW  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


THE  formation  of  a  five-mil- 
lion dollar  corporation  for 
the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery for  canners  and  dried  fruit 
packers  is  announced  by  the 
Berger  &  Carter  Company  in- 
terests of  San  Francisco.  The 
new  company  will  be  known  as 
the  Berger,  Fleming  &  Brown 
Company  and  will  have  its  main 
offices  and  factories  at  San  Jose. 
The  new  corporation  absorbs 
the  following   companies: 

B.  &  C.  Machinery  Company, 


Hayward,  California,  manufac- 
turers of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  machinery. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, San  Jose,  California,  man- 
ufacturers of  machinery  and 
equipment  for  packers  of  dried 
fruit. 

Wonder  Dehydrator  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, manufacturers  of  "Won- 
der" portable  and  custom  de- 
hydrators  operating  under  the 
Hammond  process  patents. 


National  Axle  Corporation, 
San  Jose,  California,  manufac- 
turers of  auto  truck  axles. 

The  factory  equipment  of  the 
B.  &  C.  Machinery  Company 
will  be  moved  to  the  plant  of 
the  Smith  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, while  a  new  unit  to  be 
added  to  the  National  Axle  Cor- 
poration plant  will  take  care  of 
the  building  of  dehydrators. 

The  officers  of  the  Berger, 
Fleming     &     Brown     Company 


are  Otto  A.  Berger,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors;  W. 
W.  Fleming,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  E.  W.  Brown, 
vice-president  and   treasurer. 

Otto  A.  Berger  is  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Berger  &  Car- 
ter Company,  San  Francisco; 
W.  W.  Fleming,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  and  E.  W.  Brown, 
treasurer. 


OLOMEL  WATERPROOFING  PRODUCTS 


THE  Olomel  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Eighteenth  and 
Hampshire  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  are  producing  at 
their  factory  Olomel  in  three 
forms  as  hereinafter  described ; 
bitumcl;  excelsior  red;  electri- 
mel;  bituminous  enamel;  oxide 
iron  paint;  copper  paint;  non- 
corrosive  paint;  and  acid  resist- 
ing paint. 

Olomel,  which  is  the  result 
of  patient  experiment  and  long 
practical  experience,  is  claimed 
by  its  makers  to  be  the  "best 
oil  and  water  stop  manufactur- 
ed today."  It  is  a  -substitute 
for  and  is  used  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  older  gen- 
eration of  shipbuilders  used  red 
lead.  Olomel  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  red  lead.    It  is  man- 


ufactured in  three  forms:  Olo- 
mel Solution;  Olomel  Com- 
pound; Olomel  Tester  Putty. 
Olomel  Solution  is  used  for 
painting  the  faying  surfaces  of 
plates  and  shapes  used  in  ship 
and  tank  building.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  thinner  for  the  com- 
pound. When  canvas  or  burlap 
is-  used  for  packing,  each  side 
of  the  canvas  or  burlap  is  given 
a  heavy  coat  of  the  solution, 
rolled  up  and  allowed  to  lay  for 
forty-eight  hours,  then  hung  up 
to  dry.  When  dry  it  becomes 
as  stiff  as  light  cardboard.  The 
packing  is  then  cut  to  suit  work 
and  given  a  .second  coat  of  the 
mixture  of  solution  and  com- 
pound, mixed  to  a  .syrup  -  like 
consistency.  When  the  packing 
IS  wet  It  IS  placed  between  the 


steel   and   bolted   into   place. 

The  solution  is  made  thin  so 
that  it  will  carry  the  pigment 
through  canvas.  The  method 
of  applying  to  canvas  is  as  fol- 
lows: Do  not  paint  the  canvas. 
Use  a  small  ladle  to  pour  the 
solution  on  the  canvas,  spread- 
ing it  around  with  a  paint 
brush.  When  the  canvas  is 
soaked  through,  roll  it  up  and 
allow  it  to  absorb  the  solution 
for  forty-eight  hours,  then  hang 
it   up   to   dry. 

Olomel  Compound  is  used  in 
thickening  solution  for  paint- 
ing' canvas  when  cut  to  shape 
and  ready  to  insert  between 
steel,  also  to  fill  spaces  where 
water  might  travel,  as,  for  in- 
stance where  plates  are  cut 
short  between  double  bars  and 


in  places  where  material  does 
not  fit  properly.  Olomel  Com- 
pound is  also  used  to  fill  in  be- 
hind double  angles  where  water 
or  oil  is  liable  to  travel. 

All  oil-tight  bulkheads  on  the 
destroyers  built  at  the  Union 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  were  pack- 
ed with  Olomel,  and  although 
the  seams  and  rivets  were  not 
caulked  not  one  per  cent  of  the 
seams  or  rivets  leaked  under 
the  strict  government  tests. 

Olomel  is  used  for  bedding 
deck  fittings  of  all  kinds.  Olo- 
mel was  used  on  the  record  24- 
day  boat  built  at  the  Alameda 
Bethlehem  plant.  Olomel  is 
used  by  practically  all  the  West 
Coast  and  a  good  many  East- 
ern yards. 
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A  New  Electric  Combination  Tool 


ECONOMY  and  utility,  the 
saving  of  labor  and  time, 
together  with  a  maximum 
of  efficiency,  are  the  require- 
ments demanded  of  any  new 
tool  or  tools  which  may,  in  this 
present  day,  be  offered  to  in- 
dustry, and  these  seem  to  be 
embodied  in  the  new  electric 
steel  hammer  which  is  now  be- 
ing manufactured  by  the  Elec- 
tric Steel  Hammer  Company, 
Inc.,  313-314-315  Marion  Build- 
ing, Seattle,  Washington.  This 
product  is  certainly  a  very 
striking  development  of  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  the 
operation  of  tools.  First,  elec- 
tricity was  used  in  lighter  tools 
and  soon  it  began  to  be  utilized 
in  the  heavier  tools  of  the  in- 
dustrial trades,  where  electric- 
ally-driven tools  began  to  su- 
persede those  operated  by  air 
or  steam,  performing  work  im- 
possible by  hand  except  with 
great  effort  and  loss  of  time. 

The  application  of  electrical 
power  to  such  heavy  tools  as 
the  pneumatic  hammer  and  drill 
means  a  great  saving  in  auxil- 
iary equipment  and  cost  of  op- 
eration and  it  means  also  spe- 
cially constructed  tools.  Elec- 
trical hammers  and  drills  were 
invented  and  proved  compara- 
tively successful  as  special  tools 
though  still  imperfect  and  car- 
rying imperfections  which  in- 
terfered with  high  efficiency. 
These  tools  have  been  just  ham- 
mers or  just  drills,  heavy  and 
in  most  cases  not  properly  bal- 
anced for  accurate  use.  It  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Electric 
Hammer  Company  to  supply  the 
demand  for  a  portable  tool  of 
general  utility,  scientifically  ad- 
justed and  balanced  so  as  to 
provide  the  maximum  of  accu- 
racy and  efficiency.  This  tool 
is  called  the  All-in-one  Electric 
Hammer,  invented  by  H.  G. 
Kessler  of  the  H.  J.  Duthie 
Company,  Seattle,  which  is  not 
only  a  hammer  of  remarkable 
power,  but  is  adjustable  to  drill, 
grinder  and  chisel  as  well — a 
really  universal  tool.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  light  weight,  and 
performs  its  many  functions 
with  equal  facility,  being  in- 
stantly ready  for  use  by  attach- 
ment to  any  electrical  plug.  In 
fact,  its  very  versatility  has 
gained  for  it  the  name  of  the 
mechanical  "Jack  of  all  trades," 
as  wherever  hammerine-,  drill- 
ing, grinding  or  chiseling  are 
desired,  whether  in  steel,  iron, 
wood  or  concrete,  it  is  ready 
for  immediate  use,  and  by  the 
simple  operation  of  changing 
a  portion  of  this  fool  from  the 
hammer  to  a  drill  attachment 
(see  drawing),  requiring  but  a 
moment,  it  is  ready  for  any 
drilling  or  grinding  operation 
in  any  material,  drilling  holes 
up  to  9/16  inch  in  diameter. 
Its  advantages  as  an  accurate 
drilling  tool  are  based  upon  its 
centerline  balance,  as  it  Is  the 
only  electrical  hammer  iri 
which  everything  is  constructed 
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Drawing  above  shows  tool  arranged 
for  drilling  and  grinding;  at  right,  tool 
is  arranged   as   a  hammer   or   chisel. 


through  and  around  a  symmet- 
rical center  line,  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  familiar  pneumat- 
ic hammer.  Other  electrical 
hammers  or  drills,  each  per- 
forming only  one  of  these  op- 
erations, and  30  per  cent  heav- 
ier, are  constructed  with  an  off- 
set casing  in  which  the  motor 
is  set.  This,  because  of  the 
side  pull,  makes  for  more  or 
less  of  a  side  blow  oi  an  ob- 
lique hole  when  used  as  a  drill, 
whereas  the  All-in-one  hammer, 
having  no  side  extension,  can 
be  manipulated  and  operated  at 
any  angle,  a  feature  of  vital 
importance  in  all  industrial  op- 
erations. It  also  has  unusual 
concussion  powers,  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  air  hammer.  It 
strikes  2000  to  4000  blows  per 
minute.  A  revolving  cam,  op- 
erating directly  from  the  motor 
through  a  train  of  rotary  gears, 
presses  against  a  strong,  com- 
pressed spring,  thus  giving  the 
reciprocating  or  backward  and 
forward  movement  of  the  ham- 
mer in  a  straight,  direct  line. 

The  All-in-one  electric  ham- 
mer is  .50  per  cent  lighter  per 
unit  of  work  than  other  tools 
of  a  similar  but  special  sort, 
and  is  constructed  in  two  sizes, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  1  is  a  small 
hammer  weighing  about  ten 
pounds  with  ^4 -horsepower  Uni- 
versal motor,  its  working  parts 
of  high-grade  alloy  steel,  the 
motor  casing  of  aluminum,  and 
the  hammer  and  drill  attach- 
ment casing  of  cold  rolled  steel. 


Has  drill  attachment  up  to  ^A 
inch  in  diameter.  This  hammer 
is  particularly  adaptable  to  rap- 
id work  where  the  hammer 
must  be  continually  moved, 
where  space  is  limited,  and 
where  particular  care  in  opera- 
tion is  necessary.  No.  2  ham- 
mer is  a  medium-sized  hammer 
weighing  twenty  pounds,  carry- 
ing one-third  horsepower  motor, 
of  the  same  general  construc- 
tion  as    Hammer   No.    1. 

Some  of  the  uses  for  which 
these  hammers  have  been  spe- 
cifically planned  include  light 
and  heavy  chipping  of  large 
castings,  driving  rivets  in  struc- 
tural steel  where  half-inch  riv- 
ets are  used,  drilling  holes  in 
concrete,  chiseling  steel,  caulk- 
ing steel  and  wooden  ships,  as 
a  wood  augur  to  prepare  heavy 
timbers  for  bolts,  scaling  ships 
and  boiler  tubes,  buffing  of  all 
brass  work,  and  hammering  and 
drilling  on  all  heavy  machinery. 

The  All-in-one  electric  ham- 
mer is  operated  from  a  ^4  to 
y2  horsepower  Universal  motor 
and  can  be  attached  by  a  cord 
to  any  electric  light  socket.  It 
uses  from  four  to  si.x  amperes 
of  electricity  at  an  estimated 
cost  per  eight-hour  day  of  about 
six  cents.  There  are  but  four 
moving  parts  in  the  hammer  at- 
tachment, and  these  are  of  sim- 
ple construction,  and  easily  re- 
placed. The  economy  of  oper- 
ation of  this  hammer  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  in  ship- 
yards and  machine  shop? 


THE  80  -  horsepower  engine 
which  has  recently  been 
built  by  the  Enterprise  En- 
gine Company  of  San  Francis- 
co, is  of  the  4-cycle  solid  injec- 
tion Diesel  type,  operating  on 
14°  gravity  crude  oil.  Consid- 
erable interest  has  been  shown 
in  this  engine,  owing  to  the 
novel  design  of  the  fuel  nozzle 
and  the  method  by  which  com- 
bustion is  obtained  without  the 
use  of  high  pressures. 

A  study  of  this  new  engine 
shows  the  following  points:  the 
frame,  which  is  of  heavy  de- 
sign, is  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
cylinders  are  cast  separately, 
and  the  cylinder  heads  are  made 
from  a  special  mixture  of  close 
grain  iron.  Connecting  rods 
and  piston  rods  are  forged  and 
machined  from  Lloyd  steel.  The 
crankshaft,  which  is  5  '■>  inches 
in  diameter,  is  bored  through- 
out  for    force-feed    lubrication. 

There  are  three  valves  for 
each  cylinder.  The  forward 
valve  is  used  for  exhaust.  On 
the  push  rod  of  this  valve  a 
small  lever  operates  to  relieve 
compression  when  starting.  The 
intermediate  valve  is  used  for 
air  inlet  for  starting  only.  The 
after  valve  is  used  for  fuel  in- 
jection. A  fuel  pump  of  the 
force-feed  plunger  type  is  in- 
stalled for  each  cylinder,  and 
is  directly  controlled  by  the 
governor,  which  is  of  the  usual 
ball  type  enclosed  in  suitable 
housing. 

The  pistons  are  of  a  special 
mixture  of  close  grain  iron  of 
long  trunk  design  with  seven 
piston  rings  to  each  piston. 
The  wrist  pins  are  4%  inches 
in  diameter.  This  large  size 
pin  is  designed  for  rugged  wear 
and  long  life.  Wrist  pins  are 
hardened  and  ground  after  ma- 
chining. The  wrist  pins  as  well 
as  the  connecting  rods  are  lu- 
bricated by  a  high  pressure  oil 
system.  A  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem is  noted  in  the  fact  that 
complete  circulation  is  obtained 
throughout,  which  tends  toward 
economical  consumption  of  lu- 
bricating oil.  The  lubrication 
for  cylinders  is  independent  of 
the  main  lubrication  system. 
Two  special  oil  feeds  for  lubri- 
cation for  each  cylinders  are 
designed  for  perfect  cylinder 
lubricat.on. 

The  camshaft,  which  is  en- 
closed, is  driven  by  helical  gears 
from  the  crankshaft,  Cams  are 
keyed  to  this  shaft  after  hard- 
ening and  grinding.  The  air 
compressor  is  of  the  single  act- 
ing type  for  pressure  of  ap- 
proximately 150  pounds.  This 
air  is  used  for  starting  only. 

The  builders  of  the  Enter- 
prise Diesel  engine  have  had 
many  years'  experience  in  man- 
ufacturing the  well-known  En- 
terprise gasoline  engine,  as  well 
as  many  years'  exnerience  in 
foundry  work  for  this  type  of 
engine,  and  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  ivon  and  steel  mix- 
tures for  internal  combustion 
engines.  Present  indications 
point  toward  a  very  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  Enterprise  Die- 
sel engine. 
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A  Tube  is  no 
better  than  the 
brass  it  contains. 


SCOVILL  TUBING  under  the 
microscope  shows  a  dense 
homeogeneous  refined  structure, 
the  metal  in  a  perfect  state  of 
equiHbrium,  being  practically  free 
from  all  drawing  strains,  impuri- 
ties, seams  and  blisters.  This 
dense  fine  grain  offers  the  best 
resistance  to  corrosion  and  re- 
sults in  greater  strength  and 
longer  life. 


Illustration  shows  micrograph  of  soecimen  of  our 
condenser  tubing:  magnification  75  X.  note  the 
dense  crystalline   structure. 
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Wc  mill  Jisplav  our  tubing  at  the  National  Marine  Exposition,  Crand  Central 
Palace.  January  24th  to  29th,  1921,  booth  301,  mezzanine  floor.  Several 
interesting  tests  rvill  be  shoii>n. 

SCOVILL  Manufacturing  Company 
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Waterbury.  Connecticut 
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A  policy,  an  editorial  and  a  chart 


DURING  the  days  of  war  when  things  were 
being  turned  upside  down  The  Linde  Air 
Products  Company  maintained  its  stand- 
ards of  uniformly  pure  quality,  comprehensive 
service  and  low  price. 

While  prices  of  other  essentials  were  mounting 
up  towards  the  peak  the  average  price  of  Linde 
Oxygen  was  reduced,  and,  through  the  most  trying 
period   of  the  war,  continued   practically    on  an 


even  keel.  This  splendid  record  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  great  volume  of  business  accorded  to 
Linde  by  manufacturers  and  other  oxygen  users 
the  country  over, 

A  continuation  of  this  generous  patronage  will 
enable  Linde  to  make  more  effective  its  unchanged 
policy  of  supplying  American  Industry  with  oxygen 
of  the  highest  purit>',  anywhere,  in  any  quantity 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  .ind  Carbon  Building,   JO  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  H'orld 
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CESSER  AND  LIEN 

A  Discussion  of  the  Clause  in  Charter  Parties 


NEARLY  every  voyage  charter  par- 
ty contains  a  classic  provision, 
commonly  known  as  the  Cesser 
and  Lien  clause,  which  in  terms 
purports  to  release  the  charterer  from 
all  liability  as  soon  as  he  has  loaded 
the  vessel  with  a  full  cargo.  This  re- 
lease is  the  cesser  part  of  the  clause 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  provides  for  a  cessation  of  the  char- 
terer's liability.  Then  follows  a  provi- 
sion for  the  creation  of  a  lien  upon  the 
cargo  as  a  substitute  for  the  personal 
liability  of  the  charterer. 

In  a  voyage  charter  the  principal  lia- 
bilities of  the  charterer  are  freight, 
dead  freight  and  demurrage  both  at  the 
port  of  loading  and  the  port  of  dis- 
charge. The  cesser  clause  is  intended 
to  release  the  charterer  from  these  lia- 
bilities and  the  lien  clause  gives  the 
ship  the  substitute  remedy  of  a  lien  on 
the  cargo  as  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  what  would  have  been  the  char- 
terer's personal  obligation. 

The  theory  underlying  the  cesser  and 
lien  clause  is  that  as  soon  as  the  char- 
terer has  loaded  a  full  cargo,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  lien  on  the  cargo 
should  not  be  just  as  good  security  for 
freight,  dead  freight  and  demurrage  as 
the  charterer's  personal  responsibility. 
Furthermore  a  domestic  charterer  should 
not  be  liable  for  matters  occurring  after 
the  loading  of  a  full  cargo.  The  port 
of  discharge  is  often  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  frequently  the  discharging  is 
beyond  the  charterer's  control;  but  as 
long  as  the  ship  has  a  lien  on  the  cargo 
the  master  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
indemnifying  his  owners  against  any  loss 
arising  from  slow  discharge.  So  the 
cesser  and  lien  clause  is  a  perfectly  fair 
and  reasonable  arrangement  on  its  face 
and  seems  to  afford  ample  protection 
for  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  fundamental  equities  of  the  situ- 
ation have  been  clearly  recognized  by 
all  courts,  both  English  and  American, 
and  the  validity  of  the  cesser  and  lien 
theory  has  been  upheld  in  every  case  in 
which  the  question  has  arisen.     Yet  in 


By  HAROLD   M.   SAWYER 

evei'y  modern  case  in  England  and  this 
country  there  has  been  an  emphatic  re- 
fusal to  give  the  clause  any  operative 
effect,  and  the  charterer  has  in  every 
instance  been  held  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  personal  responsibility  notwith- 
standing the  cesser  and  lien  clause. 
There  is  no  case  in  this  country  where 
the  charterer  has  been  relieved  and  the 
early  English  cases,  in  some  of  which 
relief  was  granted,  have  been  severely 
criticised  and  must  be  regarded  as  over- 
ruled. 

English  law  relating  to  the  clause  was 
settled  in  1891  by  the  case  of  Clink  v. 
Radford.fi'  In  that  case  the  shipowner 
had  recovered  a  judgment  against  the 
charterers  for  detention  at  the  port  of 
loading.  The  ship  was  fully  loaded  and 
it  was  urged  by  the  charterers  that  they 
were  relieved  from  any  liability  for  de- 
tention at  the  port  of  loading  by  the 
cesser  and  lien  clause.  The  language 
of  the  pai'ticular  clause  was,  "the  char- 
terer's liability  to  cease  on  the  cargo 
being  loaded,  the  owners  having  a  lien 
on  the  cargo  for  the  freight  and  demur- 
rage." The  charter  specified  a  demur- 
rage rate  applicable  to  unloading  at  the 
port  of  discharge,  but  failed  to  provide 
expressly  for  demurrage  at  the  port  of 
loading,  merely  stating  that  the  ship 
was  to  load  "in  the  usual  and  custom- 
ary manner  a  full  and  complete  cargo 
of  coal." 

After  declining  to  review  and  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  early  English  decis- 
ions, the  Court  of  Appeal  declared  that 
from  all  the  cases  there  were  they  de- 
duced a  broad  fundamental  principle 
applicable  to  all  cesser  and  lien  clauses. 
They  said  that  the  object  of  the  lien 
clause  was  to  create  a  substitute  rem- 
edy in  place  of  the  charterer's  personal 
responsibility  which  is  released  by  the 
cesser  clause.  Hence  the  measure  of 
the  release  must  be  detei-mined  by  the 
scope  of  the  lien.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion was  simply  whether  or  not  a  lien 
for  demurrage  was  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude detention  at  the  port  of  loading, 
and  the  court  decided  it  was  not.     They 


reached  this  result  because,  while  the 
charter  named  a  rate  of  demurrage  ap- 
plicable to  unloading  at  the  port  of  dis- 
charge, it  failed  to  provide  any  rate 
governing  loading.  Hence,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  word  demurrage  did  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  this  case, 
include  detention  at  the  port  of  loading. 
This  being  so,  it  followed  that  the  fail- 
ure to  create  a  lien  for  detention  at  the 
port  of  loading  showed  conclusively  that 
there  was  no  substitute  for  the  charter- 
er's personal  liability  in  this  respect,  and 
therefore  the  personal  liability  had  not 
been  released  by  the  cesser  clause. 

The  case  is  one  of  the  two  leading 
cases  in  England.  It  is  an  unquestion- 
able authority  for  the  proposition  that 
the  cesser  clause  will  not  release  the 
charterer  from  personal  liability  unless 
a  security  fully  equivalent  thereto  is 
created  by  the  lien  clause.  But  in  pass- 
ing it  should  be  observed  that  the  court 
did  not  hold  the  charterer's  liability  for 
detention  at  the  port  of  loading  could 
not  be  released,  but  merely  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  particular  charter  was  not 
broad  enough  to  accomplish  that  result. 

The  other  leading  case  in  England  is 
Hansen  v.  Harrold,'-)  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  1894.  In  this  case 
the  shipowners  sued  to  recover  a  bal- 
ance of  unpaid  freight  against  the  char- 
terers. A  full  cargo  of  oats  was  loaded 
and  the  charterers  claimed  they  were  re- 
leased from  personal  liability  for  freight 
under  the  charter  party  by  the  cesser 
and  lien  clause.  The  language  of  the 
clause  in  this  case  was  "the  liabilities 
of  charterers  to  cease  on  the  vessel  be- 
ing loaded,  the  master  and  owners  hav- 
ing a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  freight  and 
demurrage  under  this  charter  party." 
The  charter  provided  for  the  payment 
of  £4000  as  a  lump  sum  freight,  but 
gave  the  charterers  the  option  of  re- 
chartering,  and  provided  that  if  the 
freight  payable  under  subcharter  was 
less  than  the  chartered  freight,  the  dif- 
ference should  be  paid  in  cash  by  the 
charterers.  It  was  also  provided  that 
the   master  should   sign   bills   of   lading 
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"acconliriK  to  the  custom  of  the  port  at 
the  current  or  any  rate  of  freight  re- 
quired, without  prejudice  to  this  char- 
ter party."  The  option  to  subchartet 
was  exercised  and  the  cash  diffeence  in 
freinht  was  paid  by  the  charterers  at 
the  port  of  loading.  But  the  bills  of 
ladintr  called  for  freight  on  delivered 
weiphts,  and  as  there  was  a  shrinkage 
of  over  5  per  cent,  there  remained  an 
unpaid  balance  of  chartered  freight,  for 
which  the  suit  was  brought. 

Upon  these  facts  the  Court  of  Appeal 
held  that,  although  the  lien  clause  pur- 
ported to  create  a  substitute  security  in 
place  of  the  charterer's  personal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  chartered  freight,  yet 
the  substitute  was  not  the  full  equiva- 
lent of  the  personal  obligation  because 
the  bills  of  lading  issued  pursuant  to 
the  subcharter  provided  for  freight  pay- 
able on  delivered  weights.  The  shrink- 
age of  the  cargo  impaired  the  extent  of 
the  security,  and,  as  the  master  was 
obliged  to  sign  bills  of  lading  without 
prejudice,  the  result  was  that  there  was 
no  security  for  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  chartered  freight.  Consequently,  as 
the  security  afforded  by  the  lien  clause 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  personal  ob- 
ligation of  the  charterers,  the  latter  was 
not  released  by  the  cesser  clause. 

These  two  cases  are  regarded  as  es- 
tablishing the  rule  that  the  scope  of  the 
release  embraced  in  the  cesser  clause  is 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  substi- 
tute security  created  by  the  lien  clause, 
and  that  the  security  must  be  the  full 
equivalent  of  the  personal  obligation  be- 
fore the  charterer  is  released  from  the 
latter. 

Turning  to  the  American  decisions, 
we  find  that  our  own  courts  have  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  these  two  Eng- 
lish cases. 

The  leading  case  in  this  country  is 
Grossman  v.  Burrill,'''  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1900.  According  to  the  charter  in  this 
case,  the  charterers  were  to  pay  for  de- 
murrage at  port  of  discharge  at  an 
agreed  rate.  There  was  also  a  provi- 
sion that  bills  of  lading  should  be  sign- 
ed by  the  master  as  presented.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  bills  of  lading  contained 
no  provision  for  payment  of  demurrage 
and  made  no  reference  to  the  charter 
party  except  that  they  were  without 
prejudice  to  it.  Demurrage  having  ac- 
crued at  the  port  of  discharge  through 
the  fault  of  the  assignees  of  the  bills 
of  lading,  the  owners  brought  suit  to 
recover  the  same  from  the  charterers. 
The  latter  claimed  that,  having  loaded 
a  full  cargo,  they  were  released  by  the 
cesser  and  lien  clause.  The  language 
of  the  clause  was,  "Vessel  to  have  an 
absolute  lien  upon  the  cargo  for  all 
freight,  dead  freight  and  demurrage; 
charterer's  responsibility  to  cease  when 
the  vessel  is  loaded  and  bills  of  lading 
are  signed." 


The  court  held  the  charterers  liable 
for  the  demurrage  and  based  its  deci- 
sion entirely  upon  the  English  cases. 
They  said  the  substitute  security  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  personal  lia- 
bility of  the  chaterers,  because  the  lat- 
ter could  and  did  destroy  the  value  of 
the  lien,  by  presenting  bills  of  lading 
which  failed  to  make  the  shippers  and 
their  assignees  liable  for  demurrage.  If, 
as  the  court  said  was  the  case,  the  bill 
of  lading  was  the  sole  contract  between 
the  shippers  and  the  ship,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  deliver  the  goods  and  could 
assert  no  lien  for  demurage  against  the 
shipper.  Hence,  there  was,  on  the  facts, 
no  substitute  whatever  for  the  personal 
liability  of  the  charterers,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  released  by  the  cesser  clause. 
This  case  is  the  first  and  last  word 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject, 
but  since  its  decision  the  question  has 
been  passed  upon  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  and  Fifth 
Circuits. 

The  case  in  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Elvers 
V.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,'-"  arose  in  the 
Northern  District  of  California.  Judge 
Dooling  of  the  District  Court  held  that 
the  charterers  were  released  by  the  ces- 
ser clause  from  liability  for  detention 
at  the  port  of  loading,  because  a  lien  as 
a  substitute  therefor  was  created  by  the 
lien  clause,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  charter  party  which  enabled  the 
charterers  to  render  the  lien  valueless. 
But  the  decision  was  reversed  on  ap- 
peal by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, '5) 
upon  the  ground  that  the  cesser  clause 
was  ambiguous  and  did  not  clearly  cover 
detention  at  the  port  of  loading,  al- 
though probably  it  embraced  demuri'age 
at  the  port  of  discharge.  In  other  words 
the  court  thought  that  the  intention  was 
to  release  only  liability  accruing  subse- 
qent  to  loading,  and  that  antecedent  lia- 
bility was  not  released. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  English  case  of 
Clink  v.  Radford,")  the  decision  rests 
upon  a  construction  of  the  language  of 
the  particular  charter  party.  There  is 
no  holding  that  both  classes  of  liabilities 
could  not  be  released,  but  merely  that 
the  parties  had  not  made  it  clear  that 
such  was  their  intention.  The  difference 
of  opinion  between  Judge  Dooling  and 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  seems  to 
be  one  of  fact  and  not  of  law. 

The  case  in  the  Fifth  Circuit,'"'  which 
is  the  latest  reported  case  on  the  sub- 
ject, also  goes  off  on  a  question  of  con- 
struction. In  that  case  a  charterer  was 
held  liable  for  demurrage  at  the  port  of 
discharge  notwithstanding  a  most  ex- 
plicit and  clearly  phrased  cesser  clause 
purporting  to  release  him  from  all  lia- 
bility "for  any  matters,  past  or  future, 
or  for  any  loss,  damage  or  other  claim 
of  breach  of  charter  party."  The  rea- 
son assigned  in  the  opinion  is  that  the 
clause  making  him  liable  for  demurrage 


at  port  of  discharge  was  written  where- 
as the  cesser  clause  was  printed;  there- 
fore, in  case  of  conflict  the  former  must 
prevail  according  to  the  well  established 
rule  of  construction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  decision  at  all 
the  interpretation  of  a  cesser  and  lien 
clause  would  seem  to  present  little  dif- 
ficulty. The  language  is  not  particu- 
larly technical.  Doubtless  nine  laymen 
out  of  ten  would  understand  and  agree 
perfectly  upon  its  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  superficial  examination  of 
the  cases  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  whole  subject  is  shrouded  in  deep 
and  impenetrable  obscurity. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  difficulties 
and  the  unbroken  series  of  defeats 
which  charterers  have  experienced,  char- 
terers can  successfully  avail  themselves 
of  the  principle  upon  which  cesser  and 
lien  clauses  rest. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  scope 
and  extent  of  the  lien  clause  is  the 
measure  of  the  release  from  personal 
liability  expressed  in  the  cesser  clause. 
The  two  clauses  are  co-extensive  and 
equivalents  of  each  other.  Whatever 
liability  is  secured  by  lien  is  released, 
and  whatever  liability  is  released  must 
be  secured  by  lien.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  matter  and  the  only 
qualification  is  not  a  qualification  at  all 
but  merely  a  logical  corollary.  The 
security  of  the  lien  must  be  of  such 
character  that  it  cannot  be  impaired  by 
the  charterer,  through  bill  of  lading  or 
otherwise. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  principles,  the 
drafting  of  an  adequate  and  effective 
cesser  and  lien  clause  presents  no  in- 
superable difficulty  of  either  fact  or  law. 
There  are  no  artificial  rules  of  public 
policy  to  consider.  Nothing  is  required 
but  the  expression  of  a  well-defined  in- 
tention in  accurate  and  unambiguous 
English.  Provided  apt  language  is  used, 
all  liability,  antecedent  as  well  as  fu- 
ture, may  be  effectually  released,  either 
absolutely  or  conditionally. 


(1)  Clink  V.   Radford   (1891),  1   Q.   B.  625. 

(2)  Hansen  v.   Harrold    (1894),    1    Q.   B.    612. 

(3)  Grossman    v.    Burrill,    179    U.    S.    100;     45 

L.   Ed.   106. 

(4)  Elvers  v.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  231  Fed.  361. 

(5)  Elvers  v.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  244  Fed.  705. 

(6)  Comjiania     Anonima     Maritima     L'nion    v. 

Strachan  S.  Co..  261   Fed.  57. 


ERRATA 

In  an  article  on  the  Davis-Bournon- 
ville  Oxygraph  published  on  page  114g 
of  the  December  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review  there  appeared  an  error  in  that 
reference  was  made  to  the  cutting  of 
brass  strap  hinges.  This  should  have 
read  "wrought  iron  hinges."  It  is  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  compound  plates  to 
cut  brass,  copper  and  other  non-ferrous 
metals  with  the  Davis  -  Bournonville 
Oxygraph,  but  it  is  not  feasible  com- 
mercially. 
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CHARLES    M.    SCHWAB 

WE  wish  here  to  express  an  appreciation  of  our  good  friend  "Charlie"  Schwab,  the  man  to  whose 
contagious  enthusiasm  was  due  the  great  success  of  the  American  Emergency  shipbuilding  effort. 
When  in  the  spring  of  1918  Charles  Piez  had  by  almost  superhuman  efforts  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  we  were  suddenly  confronted  with  the  threat  of  labor  trouble. 
The  administration  sought  out  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  urged  him  to  take  charge  of  the  situation.  The 
magical  way  in  which  the  personality  of  this  man  suddenly  changed  the  attitude  of  labor  and  brought 
about  an  intense  enthusiasm  to  see  the  job  through,  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record 
that  for   this   service   there   was   no  recompense   other   than   the    usual   reward   of   virtue. 

The  recent  notoriety  given  to  absolutely  unfounded  charges  against  Mr.  Schwab  is  only  another  evi- 
dence that  the  political  type  of  mind  is  incapable  of  appreciating  high  ideals.  Congressional  investiga- 
tion committees  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  character  and  the  reputation  of  American  men  are  of 
far   higher   value   than   all   the   material   wealth    in    America. 


SUBSIDIES 


By   FREDERICK   S.   SAMUELS 


HOW  ropc'llent  has  been  this  word 
subsidy  to  the  ear!  The  very 
fear  of  it  has  cost  this  nation 
billions  in  money.  Have  we 
learned  our  lesson,  or  shall  we  drift 
back  to  our  pre-war  inactivity  on  the 
ocean,  which  we  inevitably  will  if  we 
do  not  immediately  banish  our  horror 
of  this  word,  and  recoirnize  its  true 
meaninp  as  applied  to  ships? 

It  has  frequently  been  argued:  "If 
foreign  nations  can  transport  our  com- 
merce more  cheaply  than  we  can,  why 
not  let  them  do  it?"  The  answer  is: 
We  did  let  them  do  it  before  the  world 
war,  with  the  result  that  during  the  war 
transportation  broke  down  completely; 
our  commerce  was  disrupted ;  freight 
and  insuance  rates  leaped  all  bounds; 
and  we  were  driven  to  an  enormous 
waste  of  money  in  construction  of  ton- 
nage, much  of  which  is  valueless,  through 
not  having  had  at  this  crisis  a  merchant 
marine  to  provide  for  even  our  bare  ne- 
cessities on  the  ocean.  We  are  now 
burdened  with  a  staggering  debt  as  a 
penalty  for  our  shortsightedness.  Shall 
we  permit  this  again? 

Penalty    for    Neglect 

The  Jones  Bill,  the  Seamen's  Act, 
have  come  into  existence  through  the 
recognized  necessity  of  protecting  our 
merchant  marine  against  the  lower  costs 
of  construction  and  operation  of  simi- 
lar vessels  belonging  to  other  nations. 
These  measures  devise  the  means  where- 
by foreign  vessels,  seeking  to  trade  in 
United  States  ports,  are  to  be  forced 
up  to  the  standard  costs  of  American 
tonnage.  Incidentally  this  results  in 
higher  transportation  charges  on  all 
United  States  exports  and  imports,  and 
to  that  extent  puts  this  country  at  some 
disadvantage  with  other  nations  trading 
between  themselves  with  no  restrictions 
on  their  methods  of  conducting  their 
business.  Nevertheless,  as  an  offset,  we 
are  no  longer  entirely  dependent  on  for- 
eign tonnage  to  handle  our  foreign 
trade,  and  in  event  of  two  or  more 
maritime  nations  being  at  war  we  will 
still  be  able  to  conduct  business  under 
our  own  flag  with  neutral  nations.  His- 
tory is  too  recent  for  every  one  not 
to  know  the  enormous  penalty  we  paid, 
and  are  now  paying,  for  not  having  had 
an  ocean  merchant  marine. 

However,  we  now  have  launched  our 
great  fleet,  and  it  must  be  kept  afloat 
for  all  time.  But  this  fleet  is  not  well 
balanced :  it  lacks  what  is  essential  to 
all  merchant  marines,  the  regular  lin- 
ers, and  it  is  on  their  behalf  that  every 
one  should  know  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  "subsidy" — not  as  it  is  de- 
fined in  the  dictionary,  but  as  it  is  un- 
derstood on  the  Seven  Seas. 


LIBERAL  CONSTRUCTION 
NEEDED 

This  article  on  subsidies  by 
Frederick  S.  Samuels,  operating 
manager  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  especially  pat 
at  this  time,  when  the  American 
Line  has  refused  to  renew  its  con- 
tract with  the  government  and  the 
Oceanic  contract  will  expire  with- 
in a  short  time.  Mr.  Samuels  has 
stated  in  moderate  language  the 
brief  for  the  subsidy;  he  might 
have  been  much  more  emphatic, 
and  with  justification,  for  the  Post- 
office  Department  has  dealt  shab- 
bily with  the  mail  subvention  lines, 
as  was  proved  in  Pacific  Marine 
Review   for   December. 

The  report  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Burleson  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  made  pub- 
lic in  December,  shed  a  bit  of  ad- 
ditional light.  After  reciting  that 
there  were  five  contract  lines  (New 
York  to  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezu- 
ela; New  York  to  Maracaibo,  Ven- 
ezuela; New  York  to  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico;  San  Francisco  to  Sydney; 
and  New  York  to  Plymouth,  Cher- 
bourg and  Southampton),  Mr.  Bur- 
leson went  on  to  say:  "The  net 
result,  therefore,  is  that  the  con- 
tract service  cost  $544,924.76  less 
than  if  the  conveying  steamers 
had  not  been  under  contract.  .  .  . 
In  the  case  of  steamships  under 
contract  the  department  has  no 
alternative  except  to  allow  the 
contracts  to  end  by  expiration  of 
their  terms,  there  being  no  au- 
thority to  extend  the  time  of  any 
existing    contracts." 

A  widespread  and  vigorous  de- 
mand exists  in  the  United  States 
for  the  safeguarding  of  America's 
merchant  marine.  Congress  has 
authorized  the  Shipping  Board  to 
maintain  and  to  establish  neces- 
sary services,  even  though  they 
must  be  operated  for  a  time  at 
a  loss  (Section  7,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act);  and  authority  also  was 
given  to  the  board  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  vessels  by  lending 
not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  their 
cost.  Congress  has  manifested  a 
will  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
our  shipping;  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  is  sufficient  authority; 
the  leading  question  is  whether 
the  word  "subsidy"  shall  prevent 
what  Mr.  Samuels  urges:  "a  lib- 
eral construction"  of  Sections  7 
and    24. 


Any  merchant  marine  without  its  fleet 
of  regular  liners  would  be  as  hopeless 
of  success  as  a  main  line  railroad  with- 
out passenger  equipment.  This  must 
be  comprehensible  to  the  most  ordinary 
intelligence.  Regular  liners  require  spe- 
cial consideration  for  many  reasons. 
They  represent  a  capital  investment 
from  three  to  ten  times  greater  than 
ordinary  freight  vessels.  They  are  es- 
pecially fitted  for  the  trades  for  which 
they  are  intended:  if  the  trade  fails 
them  they  would  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment  elsewhere.  On  the  con- 
trary, cargo  boats  can  seek  any  trade 
they  like:  they  can  "tramp"  in  every 
sea,  or  be  laid  up  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense if  freights  at  the  time  are  un- 
profitable. For  this  reason,  among  many 
others,  all  maritime  nations  grant  spe- 
cial assistance  to  their  regular  liners. 
This  assistance  takes  several  forms,  but 
the  short  word  for  any  of  them  is 
"subsidy,"  and  if  we  are  to  have  regu- 
lar liners  they  likewise  must  have  "sub- 
sidies." 

The  American  people  dislike  the  word, 
yet  as  a  plain  fact  practically  the  whole 
industry  of  the  nation  has  been  built 
up  under  tariff  laws — a  form  of  protec- 
tion which  is  tantamount  to  a  "sub- 
sidy." The  general  idea  is  absolutely 
erroneous  that  "subsidies'"  as  granted 
to  ve.ssels  are  simply  a  gift  to  bloated 
ship-owners,  for  which  they  offer  noth- 
ing in  return.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  only  compensation  paid  to  them  to 
invest  and  risk  large  capital  in  an  en- 
terprise which  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  national  benefit.  Other  nations 
of  vast  experience,  in  stimulating  their 
foreign  activities,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  these  compensations,  and 
so  shall  we. 

Restrictions    Undesirable 

For  operation  on  a  regular  line,  ves- 
sels must  be  designed  of  a  size,  speed 
and  with  mail  and  passenger  accommo- 
dations to  suit  the  particular  trade  in 
which  they  are  to  be  operated.  As  it 
requires  several  vessels  to  maintain  a 
suitable  schedule,  a  heavy  capital  out- 
lay is  a  consequence;  therefore  a  ship- 
owner who  knows  either  through  close 
investigation  or  actual  experience  what 
conditions  confront  him,  and  who  stakes 
his  money  and  reputation  in  the  enter- 
prise, should  not  be  too  closely  re- 
stricted in  planning  his  fleet. 

There  are  certain  essentials,  however, 
which   must  enter  into   his   calculations. 

The  vessels  must  be  suitable  for  army 
and  navy  transport  service. 

They  should  not  be  less  than  7500 
tons  gross  register,  of  16  knots  speed, 
and  from  that  minimum,  wJiich  is  adapt- 
ed  to  some  trade   routes,   to   vessels  of 
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Hoover   Art   Studios,    Los    Ajigcles 

FRED     L.     BAKER 

STARTING  in  as  a  boy  in  the  '70s.  Fred  L.  Baker  has  had  a  life  time  of  expe- 
rience in  California  as  an  iron  manufacturer,  beginning  with  a  small  shop  in 
the  little  town  of  Los  Angeles  of  his  early  days  and  expanding  with  the 
growth    of    the    city    in    the    forty-three    years    of    his    active    service. 

Steady  expansion  of  trade  and  widening  markets  for  the  business  have  made 
him    one    of    the   well    known    manufacturers    of    California. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917,  Mr.  Baker  as  President  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company  secured  the  location  of  sev- 
enty acres  at  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  upon  which  is  the  extensive  plant 
of  the  Company,  which  employed  10.000  men  in  1918  before  the  armistice.  The 
company  has  launched  thirty  8800-ton  vessels  contracted  for  by  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  has  five  11,000-ton  vessels  now  building.  During 
1920  the  company  installed  a  12, 000- ton  dry  dock,  which  has  been  in  service  for 
repairs  of  Emergency  Fleet  vessels,  the  concrete  ship  San  Pasqual.  the  Yale  and 
Harvard,  the  well-known  "fliers"  of  the  California  coast,  and  other  large  vessels. 
The   company   has   the   largest    industrial    plant    in    Southern    California. 

The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Baker  is  President,  will 
operate  the  Yale  and  Harvard  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  Los  Angeles-Pacific  Navigation  Company,  operating  a  fleet  of 
vessels   between    Los   Angeles.    Yokohama.    Shanghai,    Hongkong    and    Singapore. 

As  President  of  the  Baker  Iron  Works  and  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California,  with  interests  in  other  enterprises,  Mr.  Baker  is  closely  identified  with 
the    industrial    development    of    Southern    California. 
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over  20  knots  and  12,000  pross  tons 
or  oviT,  adapted  to  other  trade  routes. 
They  must  be  constructed  to  highest 
classilieation  in  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shii)|)inK,  and  conform  to  the  rigid 
requirements  of  United  States  inspec- 
tion hiws. 

What    Shipowner    Doe> 

It  is  absolutely  imperative,  in  order 
to  induce  private  ship-owners  to  invest 
in  such  character  of  tonnage,  and  to 
commit  themselves  to  operate  in  com- 
petition with  similar  vessels  of  other 
nations,  that  they  should  be  granted 
a  sufficiently  reasonable  compensation 
from  the  United  States  to  justify  them 
in  the  risk.  This  compensation  is  not 
gratuity  or  bonus  for  which  no  quid  pro 
quo  is  granted  by  the  shipowner.  In 
return  he  directly — 

1.  Carries  all  mails  and  parcel  post 
from  United  States  ports  free. 

2.  Carries  cadets  in  the  engineering 
and  navigating  departments,  to 
whom  he  pays  wages,  and  whom 
he  trains  to  the  sea. 

3.  Holds  his  vessels  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  always  ready  for 

I         service  in  case  of  need,  as  trans- 
ports. 

4.  Increases  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries  by  furnishing 
regular  and  speedy  connections, 
both  for  cargoes  and  merchants, 
and  promotes  the  interchange  of 
bulk  commodities,  which  follow  in 
the  slower,  and  less  expensive  to 
operate,  cargo  boats. 

Established    Lines    Necessary 

It  is  absolutely  useless  to  hope  that 
without  established  lines  we  can  long 
maintain  a  merchant  marine.  Further- 
more, if  a  nation  expects  ambitious 
young  men  to  go  to  sea,  it  must  see  to 
it  that  they  are  able  to  look  forward 
to  a  higher  career  than  a  humdrum  ex- 
istence in  a  cargo  boat. 

Beyond  this  is  the  economic  value  to 
the  nation  of  the  earning  power  of  such 
fleets.  Their  income  would  be  expended 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  income 
from  ocean  transportation,  all  paid  in 
gold,  that  to  a  great  extent  has  made 
Great  Britain  the  most  powerful  mari- 
time nation  in  the  world. 

Granting  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
regular  liners,  what  support  should  be 
accorded  to  them  by  the  United  States? 

Ocean  Mail  Act 

The  only  law  now  existing  which  di- 
rectly provides  a  subsidy  is  the  Ocean 
Mail  Act  of  1891,  which  is  so  absolutely 
inadequate  that  in  the  thirty  years  of 
its  existence  it  has  produced  little  or 
no  results. 

1.  It  practically  invests  the  postmas- 
ter general  with  the  control  of  our 
maritime  commercial  relations.   He 


views  the  law  from  a  postal  rev- 
enue standpoint,  not  in  regard  to 
its  commerce  promoting  features, 
for  which  it  was  really  intended. 
His  mind  is  concentrated  on  keep- 
ing his  expenditures  within  his  re- 
ceipts, and  he  has  no  high  regard 
for  building  up  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions at  the  expense  of  his  depart- 
ment. This  control  should  be  taken 
entirely  out  of  his  hands. 

2.  Its  classification  of  vessels  is  now 
thirty  years  behind  the  times. 

3.  Its  rates  of  compensation  are  so 
absurdly  low  that  only  two  or 
three  lines  have  attempted  to  op- 
erate under  it,  and  such  lines  have 
met  with  little  or  no  success. 

4.  It  is  too  restrictive  in  the  sense 
that  a  shipowner  must  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  government  to 

undertake  a  service  for  not  less 
than  five  years.  He  is  placed  un- 
der heavy  bonds,  and  is  liable  to 
additional  penalties  if  he  fails  to 
carry  out  his  contract.  Should  his 
expectations  of  success  not  be  re- 
alized, he  must  continue  to  opei-- 
ate  at  a  loss,  no  matter  how  heavy. 
If  he  loses  a  vessel  he  must  re- 
place it,  even  though  the  condition 
of  the  trade  does  not  justify  such 
replacement. 

What  Should  Be  Done 

The  conti-act  should  be  regulated  so 
that  the  government  would  agree  to  a 
compensation  per  voyage  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  but  at  the  option  of  the  ship- 
owner that  he  could  withdraw  the  ser- 
vice, or  any  part  of  it,  at  any  time, 
upon  six  months'  notice,  should  he  be 
able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
government  that  it  has  proved  unprof- 
itable. 

Subsidy    Conditions 

Any  subsidy  measure  should  have  in- 
corporated therein  the  following  essen- 
tial provisions: 

Class  1:  Vessels  of  12,000  tons  gross 
register,  or  over,  capable  of  20  knots 
speed,  should  receive  a  fair  compensa- 
tion per  statute  mile  for  distance  trav- 
eled by  schedule  on  each  round  voyage. 

Class  2:  Vessels  of  7500  tons  gross 
register,  or  over,  capable  of  16  knots 
speed,  should  receive  a  fair  compensa- 
tion per  statute  mile  for  distance  trav- 
eled by  schedule  on  each  round  voyage. 
(This  calls  for  higher  type  of  vessels  and 
would  increase  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  in  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891.) 

All  mails,  including  parcels  post,  out- 
ward from  the  United  States,  to  be  car- 
ried free.  (This  will  result  in  a  great 
saving  to  the  postoffice  department.) 

That  all  vessels  are  to  be  classed  in 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

That  vessels  may  be  taken  over  and 


paid  for  at  time  of  taking  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  national  service,  at  original 
cost  less  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depreciation. 

That  existing  lines  may  have  prefer- 
ential right  to  subsidy. 

That  within  reasonable  limits  ship- 
owners may  select  as  to  type  and  quan- 
tity of  tonnage  to  be  employed,  and  may 
add  to  or  reduce  as  conditions  require. 
Cadets  to  be  carried,  one  for  each 
1000  tons  of  gross  tonnage. 

Vessels  must  maintain  their  class  and 
speed  capability  throughout  the  sub- 
sidy term. 

Agreement  for  subsidy:  ten  years. 
(This  is  to  justify  the  investment  of 
capital  in  special  type  vessels.) 

The  amount  of  annual  subsidy  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  reasonable  number  of  routes,  would 
not  be  difficult  to  determine  when  routes 
are  selected  and  class  of  vessels  and 
frequency  of  sailings  determined;  but, 
whatever  the  amount  may  be,  it  will  be 
recouped  to  the  nation  in  ways  direct 
and  indirect. 

Government    Saves   Money 

At  present,  under  the  Ocean  Mail  Act 
of  1891,  subsidies  are  paid  out  of  post- 
office  appropriations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  few  vessels  that  have  been  op- 
erating under  this  law  have  actually 
been  a  source  of  profit  instead  of  an 
expense  to  the  postoffice.  This  is  be- 
cause in  recent  years  the  value  of  hav- 
ing the  mails  carried  free  in  subsi- 
dized vessels  considerably  exceeded  the 
amount  of  subsidy  paid  to  them;  so 
that  in  any  consideration  of  subsidies 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
direct  saving  to  the  government,  de- 
pending on  weight  of  mails  and  parcels 
post  carried. 

Sections  7  and  24  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  lines  and  perma- 
nent service,  giving  adequate  postal  fa- 
cilities to  all  desirable  markets  wherein 
our  commerce  may  be  promoted,  devel- 
oped and  expanded,  and  provide  that 
a  reasonable  and  just  rate  of  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  therefor,  the  amount 
of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  postmaster 
general. 

Herein  lies  the  hope  that  through  a 
liberal  construction  of  these  sections 
we  may  yet  have  direct  and  regular 
mail  and  passenger  communication  un- 
der the  American  flag  with  many  impor- 
tant foreign  markets,  and  be  no  longer 
dependent  upon  our  competitors,  who 
now  handle  our  connections  by  indirect 
routes,  and  whose  interests  are  to  pro- 
mote their  commerce  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own. 


MARINE  ENGINEERING  TRENDS 


IN  our  survey  of  marine  engineering 
progress  we  have   thus   far   merely 
sketched  out  the  broad  general  lines 
of   development    in    the   application 
of    power    to    marine    propulsion.       We 
found : 

1st.  That  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  reciprocating  steam  engine 
was  the  universal  prime  mover  in  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  world  and  that 
it  had  reached  a  stage  of  development 
practically  equal  to  its  position  today. 

2nd.  That  the  steam  turbine  in  1900 
had  been  applied  in  direct  drive  to  a 
few  torpedo  boats. 

3rd.  That  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  turbine,  either  mechanically 
or  electrically  geared,  or  both,  had  been 
applied  in  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  is  now  more  frequently 
installed  in  new  vessels  than  is  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  and  gives  a  much 
better  over-all  economy  than  does  the 
latter. 

4th.  That  the  most  important  im- 
provement from  the  standpoint  of  oper- 
ating economy  during  this  century  had 
been  the  development  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  using  heavy  crude 
oil  and  eliminating  the  boiler  plant. 
Fuel 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  matter  from 
another  angle  and  consider  some  aspects 
of  the  present  world  situation  as  to  fuel 
for  marine  boilers  and  for  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

In  order  to  get  a  foundation  for  our 
thinking  on  this  subject,  let  us  get 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  the  present 
status  of  the  world's  merchant  fleets  as 
regards  fuel.  Lloyd's  Register,  which, 
notwithstanding  some  recent  lapses,  we 
still  regard  as  an  authority,  gives  the 
tonnage  division  as  to  power  plant  thus: 

1918        1919 
Coal  burning  steamers....   82     %      76     % 

Oil  burning  steamers 10.5%      16.3% 

Internal  comb,  eng's 1..5%        1.7% 

Sail  only  6     %        6    % 

It  will  be  seen  that  coal  -  burning 
steamers,  as  we  stated  last  month,  are 
still  vastly  in  the  majority.  Oil-burn- 
ing steamers  are  making  a  steady  ad- 
vance, as  are  also  the  motorships,  while 
sail  power  is  stationary. 

From  a  purely  economic  point  of  view 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  oil-burn- 
ing equipment  has  been  introduced  in 
so  many  of  our  steamers  because  it  in- 
volves great  waste  when  compared  with 
the  use  of  oil  through  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  This  appears  particularly 
unfortunate  when  we  consider  that  the 
majority  of  these  oil  -  burning  plants 
were  installed  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  had  already 
demonstrated  its  wonderful  economy  and 
reliability    in    ocean    service.       In    our 
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emergency  shipbuilding  program  we  in 
our  hurry  were  largely  responsible  for 
this  situation,  and  we  can  only  excuse 
that  responsibility  on  the  ground  of  war 
haste.  But  we  are  still  offending  along 
the  same  line.  Our  reasons  are,  lack  of 
plant  in  the  United  States  to  produce 
internal  combustion  engines  of  large 
power;  lack  of  experienced  engineers; 
high  first  cost  of  motorships. 

The  first  reason  cannot  stand  for  long 
in  any  court  of  inquiry,  because  we 
have,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coasts  and  in  the  interior,  plants 
which  are  now  producing  first-class  Die- 
sel engines  of  various  types  up  to  very 
respectable  horsepowers  and  which  have 
the  designs  and  the  facilities  and  the 
willingness  to  produce  powers  up  to  the 
highest  yet  produced  in  Europe,  if  we 
will  give  them  a  little  encouragement. 

The  second  reason  is  simply  another 
way  of  saying  we  are  asleep  at  the 
switch,  for  we  should  have  competent 
motor  engineers  and  can  have  them 
when  we  provide  more  jobs  for  them. 

The  third  reason  is  at  the  present 
time  a  real  obstacle,  although  not  to  the 
extent  that  is  ordinarily  supposed.  In 
this  connection  study  carefully  the  com- 
parative figures  for  equal  tonnage  ca- 
pacity given  in  the  department  for  oil 
engines  and  motorships  in  this  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review.  However,  any 
additional  first  cost  is  a  heavy  handicap 
to  the  American  shipowner  in  interest 
and  depreciation  charges,  and  consider- 
ation of  this  phase  of  the  subject  leads 
us  to  some  conclusions  and  a  suggestion. 

If  a  shipowner  decides  to  build  a  mo- 
torship  which  will  cost  him,  say,  $300,- 
000  more  than  a  similar  steamship,  that 
additional  money  is  out  to  him,  as  are 
also  his  interest  payments  thereon  and 
his  depreciation  charges,  but  to  the 
country  at  large  that  money  and  the 
interest  payments  are  in,  representing 
simply  that  much  more  currency  in  use- 
ful circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
additional  oil  which  is  burned  under  the 
boilers  of  the  steamer  is  gone  and  can- 
not be  recovered.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country  wasted. 

From  these  conclusions  of  embryo  po- 
litical economy  we  draw  the  idea  that 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
government  to  effect  some  real  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  many  industries. 
This  high  first  cost  of  motorships  would 
have  no  terrors  for  the  shipowner  if 
he  could  obtain  his  capital  at  a  low  in- 
terest rate.  The  Federal  government  is 
or  should  be  extremely  anxious  to  con- 
serve the  fuel  oil  supply.  Put  these  two 
ideas  together  and  you  get  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wise 
statesmanship  to  have  our  power  plants 


ashore  and  afloat  converted  to  the  most 
economical  use  of  coal  or  fuel  oil  and 
to  have  the  capital  cost  of  such  conver- 
sion advanced  at  low  interest  rates  from 
the  Federal  treasury.  The  same  theory 
and  argument  apply  to  hydro  -  electric 
development. 

But,  as  our  figures  show,  coal  is  still 
the  great  fuel  of  the  sea,  and  there  are 
many  very  well  informed  ship  operators 
and  marine  engineers  who  maintain  that 
it  will  never  be  replaced  by  oil.  In 
fact,  our  own  Pacific  marine  has  re- 
cently witnessed  some  movement  back 
to  coal,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  price  of 
oil  continues  to  rise,  there  will  be  a 
similar  movement  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  contest  will  be  more  sharply 
drawn  as  between  the  coal  -  burning 
steamer  and  the  niotorship. 

Taking  this  as  granted,  the  mind  of 
the  marine  engineer  should  be  con- 
stantly alert  to  suggest  developments 
in  the  design  of  more  perfect  coal- 
handling  and  coal-burning  appliances 
on  shipboard,  and  to  adopt  methods  for 
the  greater  utilization  of  superheat,  the 
refinement  of  turbine  design  and  con- 
struction, and  the  better  application  of 
hydraulic,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
gearing. 

Many  experiments  are  being  made, 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  to  pro- 
duce a  colloidal  fuel  with  combinations 
of  oil  and  coal  dust  which  shall  have 
the  stowage  and  handling  advantages  of 
oil  and  added  to  these  a  higher  B.  T.  U. 
content  on  account  of  the  coal  carried 
in  suspension.  But  these  experiments 
indicate  that  there  is  little  advantage 
to  be  gained  in  this  direction. 

What  is  needed  for  the  over-all  econ- 
omy of  the  coal-burning  turbine-driven 
steamer  is  a  general  arrangement  of 
bunkers,  boiler  and  turbine  room  so  as 
to  give  the  same  operative  conditions 
as  apply  in  our  large  central  stations 
ashore.  This  arrangement  should  be  the 
product  of  the  combined  best  thought 
of  naval  architect  and  marine  engineer. 
The  use  of  mechanical  stoking  should 
be  made  practicable.  Boilers  and  tur- 
bine should  be  so  positioned  that  the 
firing  is  constantly  under  the  direct  in- 
spection of  the  engineer  on  watch.  All  ■ 
auxiliary  machinery  should  be  operated 
electrically  and  the  ship  should  be  wired 
so  that  current  for  the  operation  of 
cargo-handling  winches  could  be  plug- 
ged in  from  the  dock  in  home  ports  at 
least,  thereby  allowing  complete  shut- 
down and  discharge  of  crew  at  home 
ports.  This  latter  provision  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  only  until  such  time  as 
our  port  authorities  get  sufficiently  ship- 
minded  to  supply  adequate  cargo-hand- 
ling facilities  on  the  dock  itself. 
(To   be  Continued) 
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FINANCIAL   JUGGLING 

CONGRESS  in  its  present  session 
has  shown  a  sad  tendency  to  put- 
ter with  very  important  legisla- 
tion. This  is  particularly  appar- 
ent in  matters  of  finance,  and  in  some 
of  this  juggling  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  American  merchant  marine  are  be- 
ing dealt  with  in  a  very  sorry  manner. 

When  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  pre- 
sented its  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1922,  that  budget  can-ied  a  request  for 
$147,000,000  to  carry  out  its  program. 
This  amount  was  stricken  out  of  the 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  Bill  in 
committee,  and  it  was  recommended  by 
the  committee  that  in  lieu  thereof  the 
corporation  be  allowed  to  use  $.5.5,000,- 
000  from  its  receipts.  The  bill  limited 
the  sources  from  which  this  fund  was 
to  be  derived  as  "(a)  the  amount  on 
hand  July  1,  1921;  (b)  the  amount  re- 
ceived during  fiscal  year  1922  from  op- 
eration of  ships;  (c)  not  to  exceed  $55,- 
000,000  from  payments  on  ships  and 
from  proceeds  of  sale  of  plant  and  ma- 
terial .sold   during   1922." 

The  House  later  struck  this  provision 
from  the  bill,  and  if  their  decision  had 
remained  unaltered  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  would  have  passed 
out  of  existence  on  June  30,  1921. 
However,  on  January  7  by  a  vote  of 
1.33  to  121  this  $55,000,000  was  rein- 
stated. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  throwing  out  of  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Bill  the  amounts 
making  provision  for  the  deficiency  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1921.     Inasmuch  as  $95,000,000 


of  the  $147,000,000  asked  for  1922  was 
to  cover  shipbuilding  program,  contract 
for  which  is  already  placed,  and  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  insurance  of  the 
$.55,000,000  provided  being  obtained 
from  the  sources  prescribed,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  fair  to  everybody  con- 
cerned that  the  1921  slate  be  cleaned 
up  so  that  the  officials  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  may  have  some 
reasonable  chance  of  carrying  on  in  the 
face  of  the  present  depressed  condi- 
tions in  shipping. 

Chairman  Good  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  flatly  refused  to  recommend 
another  cent  for  Shipping  Board  pur- 
poses. Admiral  Benson,  chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  had  asked  for  $95,- 
000,000.  Congress  will  probably  find  a 
happy  medium  between  zero  and  $95,- 
000,000  that  will  keep  things  moving 
until  the  new  administration  and  a  new 
Shipping  Board  take  charge. 


REPAIRS 

WE  have  always  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  the  man  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  who 
stands  up  and  speaks  right  out 
in  meeting,  and  our  hats  are  off  today  to 
William  H.  Todd  and  Edward  P.  Morse 
for  the  courageous  and  straightforward 
way  in  which  they  have  tackled  the  in- 
vestigation of  repair  prices  in  New  York 
harbor  by  Commander  R.  D.  Gatewood 
of  the  Bueau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

At  a  hint  from  Gatewood  that  unless 
repair  costs  were  lowered  they  would 
have  to  be  put  up  to  competitive  bid- 
ding, Mr.  Todd  came  right  back  with 
the  remark  that  nothing  would  suit  him 
better.  Mr.  Morse,  in  a  letter  sent  to 
Commander  Gatewood  (which  letter  has 
been  given  to  the  press  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  commander),  shows  in  a 
very  clear  statement  some  of-  the  hand- 
icaps under  which  repair  men  are  work- 
ing. All  private  operators  of  ships  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  in  order  to  get 
quick  delivery  on  repair  jobs  they  have 
to  pay  the  price  and  that  that  price  in- 
cludes a  very  large  proportion  of  over- 
head expense  which  would  naturally  not 
be  incurred  in  the  matter  of  shipbuilding. 

We  can  probably  take  it  for  gi-anted 
that  if  the  Shipping  Board  ships  were 
all  busy  earning  money  at  good  freight 
rates  there  would  be  no  complaint  about 
repair  bills.  Commander  Gatewood  in 
his  preliminary  remarks  at  this  confer- 
ence of  ship  repair  men  indicated  that 
the  annual  bills  of  the  Shipping  Board 
for  repairs  had  now  been  gotten  down 
to  about  $50,000,000.  Spread  over  the 
Shipping  Board  fleet,  this  $50,000,000 
is  not  at  all  an  excessive  amount  for 
maintenance  and  repair,  as  it  would  be 


on  the  Shipping  Board's  valuation  of 
its  fleet  about  2''2   per  cent. 

Mr.  Todd  pointed  out  that  the  repair 
yards  in  the  New  York  district,  both 
large  and  small,  were  being  very  un- 
justly dealt  vtath  by  the  Shipping  Board 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  bills  totaling 
$6,000,000  are  unpaid  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  some  of  these  bills  dating  back 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  This 
is  a  matter  which  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  ordinary  business  man  to 
do  business  with  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  difficulty  of  collection  is  such  that 
many  firms  would  rather  not  do  business 
at  all  than  do  it  with  the  board. 

All  of  this  discussion  and  dispute  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Shipping- 
Board's  operation  of  its  fleet  is  ineffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  new  administration 
will  appoint  Shipping  Board  commis- 
sioners with  sufficient  backbone  and 
commonsense  to  wind  up  the  affaii's  of 
that  department  of  the  government  so 
far  as  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
fleet  are  concerned. 


DAMAGES    BY   GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

PUBLIC  welfare  requires  that  pri- 
vate business  enterprise  should 
recover,  with  all  the  promptness 
consistent  with  ascertainment  of 
the  facts,  compensation  for  damages 
done  to  its  property  by  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  government. 
Otherwise,  a  proportionate  amount  of 
capital  is  kept  out  of  productive  activity. 
Provisions  of  law  now  exist  under  which 
compensation  for  damages  caused  by 
public-owned  vessels  used  for  merchant 
purposes  may  in  proper  cases  be  recov- 
ered, but  regardless  of  the  resulting  in- 
equities and  hardships  to  our  private 
shipping  interests  and  all  business  con- 
cerned in  exporting  and  importing  mer- 
chandise, means  for  prompt  recompense 
for  damage  done  by  public  vessels,  num- 
bering many  hundreds,  do  not  exist.  The 
government  properly  possesses  means 
for  speedy  collection  of  compensation 
for  damages  done  to  its  public  vessels 
by  private  vessels  and  for  services  of 
assistance  rendered  on  the  high  seas  by 
its  public  vessels.  Congress  should  at 
once  make  these  rights  reciprocal. 


A   UNIQUE   CONTEST 

A  FATHER  unique  method  of  stim- 
ulating   the    interest    of    Young 
America  in  aff'airs  maritime  has 
been    evolved   and   set   in   opera- 
tion   recently   by    A.    C.    Callan,    presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific   International   Com- 
pany, at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Callan  has  offered  a  number  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  Oregon  in  a 
contest,  the  object  of  which  is  "to  pro- 
mote  an    understanding   of   and    an   in- 
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terest  in  shipbuilding,  shipping,  and 
foreign  commerce ;  to  learn  about  types 
of  commerce  bearing  ships,  their  opera- 
tion, and  the  kinds  of  cargo  carried  to 
and  from  Oregon  ports  in  commerce 
with  foreign  ports,"  this  knowledge  to 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  model 
of  some  type  of  ship  accompanied  by  a 
five  hundred  word  essay  describing  the 
type,  cost  of  operation,  personnel  of 
crew,  motive  power,  estimated  speed, 
amount  of  cargo,  tonnage,  insurance  re- 
quirements, and  possible  routes,  and 
how  vessel  is  cleared  from  port. 

This  contest  ran  from  November  15, 
1920,  to  January  15,  1921,  and  cre- 
ated a  tremendous  amount  of  interest 
especially  in  the  technical  departments 
of  the  grade  and  high  schools.  The 
contest  was  open  to  four  groups:  First, 
college  students,  first  prize  to  be  $100 
in  cash;  second,  high  school  students, 
first  prize  to  be  $75  in  cash;  third,  grade 
school  students  in  fifth  to  eighth  grades, 
inclusive,  first  prize,  $50  in  cash; 
fourth,  grade  students  below  the  fifth 
grade,  first  prize  $25  in  cash. 

A  proposition  of  this  kind  might  well 
be  put  on  in  the  schools  of  all  our  states 
and  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  interest  in  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  by  sea  and  in  the  seafaring 
life.  It  might  also  do  a  very  great 
deal  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  toward  investment  in 
ship  shares,  as  it  will  be  found  gen- 
erally true  that  whatever  interests  the 
school  children  in  a  home  interests  the 
parents  as  well.  Some  of  our  public- 
spirited  shipping  men  should  take  this 
matter  up  for  California. 


AN    INTERESTING   DECISION 
By  C.  H.  CALHOUN 

THE  District  Court  of  the  Canal 
Zone  has  just  rendered  an  impor- 
tant decision  to  the  eff'ect  that 
the  terminal  ports  of  the  Panama 
Canal  are  harbors  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  and  intendment  of 
Section  4530  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  which  provides  for 
the  payment  of  part  of  wages  earned 
by  seamen  on  American  and  in  harbors 
of  the  United  States  on  foreign  vessels. 
The  ports  of  Cristobal  and  Balboa  have 
been  considered  in  some  cases  foreign 
and  in  others  American,  so  far  as  the 
application  of  the  navigation  laws  to 
American  vessels  is  concerned.  This  is 
the  first  case  of  a  demand  by  seamen 
of  a  foreign  vessel  for  payment  of  part 
wages  at  a  Canal  port. 

The  decision  was  the  result  of  the 
libel  by  seamen  of  the  British  steamship 
Orca  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  although  the  seamen  were 
not  employed  on  the  vessel  at  that  time, 
but  were  being  returned  after  removal 
from  another  vessel  of  the  same  com- 
pany at  a   Chilean   port  with   provision 


that  their  wages  should  continue  until 
arrival  at  a  United  States  port. 

Section  4530,  as  amended  by  Section 
31  of  the  Merchant  IMarine  Act  of  June 
5,   1920,  provides  that: 

"Every  seaman  on  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  demand  from  the  master  of  the 
vessel  to  which  he  belongs  one-half  part 
of  the  balance  of  his  wages  earned  and 
remaining  unpaid  at  the  time  when  such 
demand  is  made  at  every  port  where 
such  vessel,  after  the  voyage  has  com- 
menced, shall  load  or  deliver  cargo  be- 
fore the  voyage  is  ended.  .  .  .  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  seamen  on  foreign  vessels  while 
in  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
open  to  such  seamen  for  its  enforce- 
ment." 

This  decision  will  place  foreign  ves- 
sels at  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  same 
basis  as  American  vessels  so  far  as  the 
part  payment  of  wages  earned  is  con- 
cerned, and  will  probably  increase  the 
number  of  desertions  from  foreign  ves- 
sels, now  comparatively  few  in  number, 
with  possibly  a  resulting  increase  in 
wages  to  the  American  scale  on  foreign 
vessels  paying  less.  The  immigration 
laws  of  the  Canal  Zone  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  depoi'tation  of  desert- 
ers at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  bring- 
ing them  to  the  port,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  cheaper  to  increase  wages  to 
avoid  desertions  than  to  incur  this 
charge. 

American  vessels  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  crews  at  the  Canal 
ports  on  account  of  the  "wetness"  of 
the  adjacent  cities  of  Colon  and  Pan- 
ama, and  the  fact  that  seamen  with 
plenty  of  money  stay  ashore  until  all  is 
spent  for  drink  or  return  to  the  ship 
intoxicated  and  unfit  for  work.  Foreign 
vessels  have  avoided  this  trouble  largely 
by  refusing  advances  or  part  payment 
of  wages,  but  now  they  will  have  to 
face  and  contend  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  American  vessels. 


A   HELPFUL   SERVICE 

TAPERING  off  of  work  at  the 
Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
would  have  added  to  Wilming- 
ton's already  knotty  unemployment 
problem  had  it  not  been  for  the  rather 
unique  service  given  the  laid-off  em- 
ployes by  the  company. 

General  Manager  Germain  instruct- 
ed the  plant  employment  office  to  gather 
information  of  the  employment  require- 
ments of  every  shipyard  in  the  district 
as  well  as  every  Wilmington  industry. 
When  the  employe  came  in  the  employ- 
ment department  to  terminate  he  was 
shown  the  openings  in  the  shipyards 
nearby,      Chester,      Penna.,      Maryland, 


New  York  and   also  the   possibilities  in 
Wilmington. 

The  bigness  of  Bethlehem  permitted 
of  no  inconsiderable  absorption  of  Har- 
lan mechanics  at  the  Sparrow's  Point 
plant.  Sparrow's  Point,  Maryland,  and 
the  Fore  River  yard,  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts. In  many  instances  the  workmen 
were  never  taken  off  the  Bethlehem 
rolls.  Their  time  even  went  on  while 
they  were  en  route  to  the  other  Beth- 
lehem holding.  This,  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  go  through 
physical  examination  and  hiring  routine 
at  the  new  job,  made  quite  a  hit  with 
the   woi-kmen. 

The  connection  was  carried  a  bit 
further.  Members  of  the  Employes' 
Relief  and  Beneficial  Association  at 
Harlan,  automatically  became  members 
in  good  standing  in  the  same  society  at 
the  sister  plant.  No  break  occurred  in 
their  being  eligible  for  benefits. 


ALLOY  RESEARCH 

AN  Alloys  Research  Association  is 
being  formed  with  an  alloys  in- 
formation service  as  the  first 
step.  This  is  to  be  co-opera- 
tive on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
metals  and  their  alloys.  An  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  seventeen  prom- 
inent technical  men,  was  formed  some 
time  ago  and  this  committee  has  evolved 
a  plan,  in  conference  with  the  Institute 
of  Metals  Division  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineers, whereby  a  service  of  a  differ- 
ent scope  from  any  now  existing  can 
be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
alloy  men.  It  has  been  felt  that  it  is 
time  to  broaden  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge and  to  have  a  co-operative  ser- 
vice that  will  critically  and  analytically 
digest  the  great  mass  of  data  that  has 
been  accumulated,  but  is  now  largely 
inaccessible.  Technical  men  have  not 
the  time  to  spend  in  searching  even  all 
of  the  current  literature.  It  is  now 
planned  to  create  a  special  scientific  staff 
composed  of  a  director  and  a  corps  of 
assistants  who  will  give  all  their  time 
to  rendering  a  service  of  two  distinct 
types — (1)  current  informational  ser- 
vice, supplying  information  as  to  new 
results;  (2)  reference  service,  sup- 
plying as  fully  and  promptly  as  practi- 
cable all  existing  information  relating 
to  any  phase  of  a  subject.  The  board 
of  managers,  appointed  by  three  of  the 
divisions  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, is  constituted  of  Mr.  Alfred  D. 
Flinn,  secretary  of  the  Engineering 
Foundation ;  Dr.  R.  B.  Moore  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Corse. 
The  Research  Extension  Division  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  is  aiding  in  the 
organization,  will  be  glad  to  supply 
fuller  details  about  this  service. 


IN  THE  GRAVEYARD  WATCH 


WHEN  Captain  C.  R.  Martin  re- 
tires from  the  sea  he  will  have 
more  than  the  usual  number  of 
vocations  in  prospect.  The  av- 
erage master  has  only  one,  to-wit,  rais- 
ing chickens;  Captain  Martin,  however, 
might  become  a  valued  member  of  the 
writing  trade.  He  might  be  more  than 
valuable:  he  might  be  unique,  for  he 
manifests  the  judgment  and  the  will  to 
stop  when  he  has  said  his  say. 

The  West  Holbrook,  commanded  by 
Captain  Martin,  while  plowing  from 
Sydney  to  Honolulu  in  December,  pick- 
ed up  an  open  boat  in  which  were  nine 
sailors  and  Mrs.  James  Winther,  wife 
of  the  master  of  the  schooner  Inca,  and 
her  baby  of  eight  months.  The  casta- 
ways had  been  set  adrift  fom  the  water- 
logged schooner  three  days  before  and 
had  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
seeing  two  steamships  pass  them  with- 
out heeding  their  signals.  Naturally, 
they  were  somewhat  pleased  to  get 
aboard   the   West  Holbrook. 

"Already  Mrs.  Winther  was  breaking 
down  and  became  hysterical  when  taken 
aboard  the  West  Holbrook,"  so  read 
Captain  Martin's  report.  "The  baby 
was  the  happy  one  of  the  party  and, 
although  nearly  lost  overboard  at  our 
gangway,  appeared  not  the  least  wor- 
ried or  concerned,  appearing  on  deck 
shortly  afterward  with  a  smile  and 
showing  two  brand-new  teeth." 

Well  done,  Captain  Martin.  But  Mrs. 
Winther's  predicament  is  grievous.  The 
rescue  should  be  an  important  event  in 
the  youngster's  existence;  doubtless  will 
be;  but  how  can  it  compare  with  some- 
thing of  greater  weight?  Any  young- 
ster might  be  set  adrift  in  an  open 
boat  150  miles  from  land;  how  many 
have  two  brand  -  new  teeth  at  eight 
months? 

Pilikia    and    Hanahana 

Captain  William  R.  Foster,  who  acts 
as  harbormaster  of  Honolulu,  is  having, 
as  they  say  in  the  islands,  too  much 
pilikia.  No;  the  oil-burning  steamships 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  have  not 
been  dumping  ashes  in  the  slip  at 
Pier  19.  Nor  is  the  pilikia  with  the 
captain's  ford.  That  still  hops  merrily 
from  bump  to  bump  of  the  Diamond 
Head  road  as  the  captain  chugs  toward 
Kahala  in  the  afternoon.  This  present 
pilikia   is   something  else. 

For  the  captain  has  received  a  let- 
ter  from   the    Russian    Volunteer   Fleet 


By  THE  SECOND  MATE 
offices  in  Nagasaki,  advising  him  that 
the  steamship  Simbrisk  has  come  into 
fraudulent  possession  of  her  master, 
Nicholas  Federoff,  and  requesting  him 
to  cable  the  Vladivostok  headquaters 
should  the  vessel  put  into  Honolulu. 
Furthermore,  the  board  of  trade  at 
Vladivostok  has  "deprived  the  S.  S. 
Simbrisk  of  all  national  registry  docu- 
ments and  withdrawn  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  right  of  legal  navigation  and 
trade  of  the  S.  S.   Simbrisk  abroad." 

So  Captain  Foster  now  may  prepare 
for  the  recognition  (or  non-recognition) 
of  the  in-a-manner-of-speaking  govern- 
ment of  Vladivostok. 

But,  my  dear  captain,  things  might 
be  worse.  Search  your  latest  copy  of 
the  Maritime  Register  for  the  where- 
abouts of  the  British  steamship — oh, 
well,  let  us  call  her  the  Eskimo  Prince. 
Perhaps  she  is  bound  for  Honolulu  for 
bunkers.  Should  she  call,  captain,  we 
go  aboard,  eighteenth  amendment  or  no 
eighteenth  amendment,  and  we  shall  not 
need  a  Jacob's  ladder,  either. 


We   Watch   Our   Step 

There  is  something  almost  startling 
in  the  report  of  domestic  commerce 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals  as 
published  in  Commerce  Reports.  (Up 
in  the  Lakes  country  the  people  speak 
of  those  canals  by  the  shorter  if  uglier 
name  of  "Soo.")  But  to  retun  to  the 
point:  Domestic  freight  passing  through 
the  canals  during  the  eight  months 
ending  with  November  totaled  no  less 
than  63,666,440  short  tons.  This  was 
transported  by  13,414  vessels  of  a 
registered  net  tonnage  of  43,348,157. 
The  eastbound  movement  was  48,915,- 
687  tons  of  cargo  and  the  westbound 
14,750,753.  Iron  ore  accounted  for 
44,846,909  tons. 

Unless  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  watch 
themselves,  they  will  discover,  one  of 
these  days,  that  the  greatest  port  of 
America  is  the  city  that  Poctor  Knott 
endeavored  to  make  ridiculous  as  the 
Zenith  City  of  the  Unsalted  Seas.  Lest 
there  be  misunderstanding  we  hasten 
to  say  that  we  speak  of  Duluth. 

:;:  ^;  *  *  *  *  * 

Is  There  $1000  in  the  World? 

Trade  excursions  abroad  are  becom- 
ing popular  these  days.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
dispatched  a  party  to  Mexico  City;  the 
Seattle   and   Portland   chambers  are   ar- 


ranging for  trips  to  the  Orient  on  the 
new  535's  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company;  and  now  comes  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  ambitious  plan  of  char- 
tering one  of  the  new  vessels  of  the 
Shipping  Board  for  a  voyage  to  Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Soura- 
baya,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong- 
kong and  Manila,  the  trip  to  require 
ninety-seven  days  and  to  cost  $1000. 
What  the  Shipping  Board  will  say  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained. 

About    Foreign    Seamen 

American  Boys  for  American  Ships 
apparently  doesn't  mean  as  much  as 
some  of  us  thought.  Up  in  Seattle  the 
shipping  commissioner  has  discovered 
that  of  the  unlicensed  men  signing  on 
American  ships  from  September  1  to 
December  21  or  thereabouts  36  per 
cent  were  foreigners.  Perhaps  we  have 
no  occasion  for  great  surprise,  however: 
anyone  who  has  visited  the  quarters  of 
a  certain  maritime  union  has  heard 
English  spoken  with  curious  accents, 
when  English  is  used  at  all.  To  remedy 
this  condition,  says  the  Seattle  Times, 
"shipping  interests  have  been  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  appealing  to 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  preventing  the 
employment  of  foreigners.  They  point 
out  that  when  war  was  declared  against 
Germany  several  hundred  foreigners 
in  Seattle  who  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  become  American  citizens  forfeited 
their  intention  papers  rather  than  serve 
in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy." 
And  many  of  these  persons,  as  records 
of  the  Federal  courts  will  substantiate, 
have  the  gall  to  seek  citizenship  now, 
only  to  discover,  however,  that  Uncle 
Sam  hasn't  forgotten. 

In  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, shipping  companies  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  American 
youngsters  by  giving  them  the  prefer- 
ence in  all  cases. 


Ho\v  It   Strikes  a   Contemporary 

The  Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Com- 
pany of  Brooklyn  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  January  number  of  the 
More  Dry  Dock  Dial.  In  a  field  of 
high-grade  house  and  yard  publications, 
the  Dial  is  unusually  handsome  and  in- 
teresting. Bert  Edward  Barnes,  the 
editor,  has  accomplished  the  difficult 
task  of  making  his  paper  attractive  to 
both  employes  of  the  Morse  yard  and 
to  the  outsider  as  well. 
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MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  AMERICA 


PROPONENTS  of  the  Diesel  engine 
as  marine  prime  mover  will  find 
considerable  comfort  in  figures 
recently  published  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 
The  tables  contained  in  that  bulletin 
show  that  on  January  1  there  were 
building  or  contracted  for  in  United 
States  yards  for  private  account  fifteen 
motorships  of  an  aggregate  gross  ton- 
nage of  91,838,  63  turbine  steamers  of 
an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  463,1'75, 
and  189  steamers  with  reciprocating  en- 
gines, these  last  having  an  aggregate 
gross  tonnage  of  1,087,291. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  this 
Diesel  engine  program  covers  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  total  and  that 
is  undeniably  true,  but  when  we  figure 
the  average  size  of  the  motorships  un- 
der construction  and  contracted  for,  we 
can  find  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  average  motorship  will 
show  6122  tons  in  this  program  whereas 
the  average  steamer  with  reciprocating 
steam  engines  shows  only  5753  tons. 
This  fact  should  be  very  interesting  to 
the  Diesel  motorship  engineer  who  has 
always  had  the  argument  thrown  at  him 
by  shipowners  that  Diesel  motors  as 
built  in  America  were  well  enough  for 
small  tonnage  and  horsepowers,  but 
would  not  do  in  the  size  of  ship  gener- 
ally used  for  commercial  overseas  work. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  figures  show 
a  tremendous  advance,  and  that  there 
will  be  in  the  not  far  distant  future  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  conver- 
sion of  these  reciprocating  steamers  to 
Diesel  engines. 

Let  none  of  our  readers  conclude  that 
these  fifteen  motorships  represent  the 
total  motorship  program  of  America. 
The  annual  list  of  merchant  vessels  for 
the  United  States  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  shows  that  there  are  in 
America,  documented  as  of  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  10,711  motor  vessels 
of  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  357,- 
049.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  are 
powered  with  engines  using  the  lighter 
distillates,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  these 
vessels,    especially    in    the    larger    sizes, 


are  powered  with  Diesel  or  semi-Diesel 
engines  using  heavy  oil  for  fuel. 

Work  on  the  Kennecott,  the  all-steel 
first-class  motorship  now  building  at  the 
Todd  Dry  Dock  &  Construction  Corpo- 
ration, Tacoma,  for  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  this  fine  cargo  and  passenger  vessel 
will  soon  be  employed  on  her  regular 
run.  She  is  345  feet  between  perpen- 
diculars, 49  feet  6  inches  molded  beam, 
26  feet  9  inches  molded  depth,  with  a 
loaded  draft  of  22  feet.  She  will  be 
powered  with  two  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
Diesel  engines  of  the  four-cycle  type, 
each  engine  having  six  cylinders  and 
developing  1200  indicated  horsepower 
at  140  revolutions  per  minute.  Her 
fuel  oil  tanks  are  arranged  to  provide 
space  for  1500  barrels  of  fuel  oil  for 
her  own  consumption  and  4500  barrels 
as  cargo.  The  total  of  6000  barrels  is 
estimated    to    be    enough    to    carry    this 


vessel  at  full  speed  26,000  miles.  All 
the  auxiliary  machinery  and  equipment 
will  be  electrically  driven,  the  power  for 
the  same  being  provided  by  two  100 
horsepower  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Die- 
sel engines  driving  75  kilowatt  direct 
current  generators.  The  Kennecott  is 
expected  to  develop  a  speed  of  better 
than  eleven  knots  fully  loaded. 

Splendid  reports  are  still  coming  in 
from  the  Bolinder-engined  ships,  Kath- 
erine  and  Tancarville.  The  Katherine 
is  powered  with  two  320  horsepower 
and  the  Tancarville  with  two  500  horse- 
power Bolinders. 

The  Katherine  in  a  trip  once  around 
the  world  and  then  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Philippines  and  Philippines  to 
New  York  made  a  practically  non-stop 
run  as  far  as  her  engines  were  con- 
cerned. During  a  period  of  272  days 
in  which  she  logged  45,396  nautical 
miles,  the  total  necessary  stop  time  for 


Mcintosh  and  Seymour  Type  M-6-C-44  directly  reversible  Marine  Diesel  Engines,  each  developing 
1200  I.  H.  P.  at  140  R.  P.  M.  These  engines  are  installed  in  the  6000-ton  motorship  Kennecott  now 
rapidly  nearing  completion  at  the  Tacoma  Plant  of  the  Todd  Dry   Dock  and  Construction   Corporation, 
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the  starboard  engine  was  only  seven 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  and  for  the 
port  engine  twenty  hours  and  twenty- 
seven  minutes.  The  Katherine  is  now 
under  charter  to  the  International  Oil 
Transport  Company  for  the  carriage  of 
oil  from  Tanipico  to  Aransas  Pass, 
Mexico. 

The  Bethlehem-West  two-cycle  Diesel 
engine  in  the  Cubore  is  making,  accord- 
ing to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  a  re- 
markable record  for  economy  and  re- 
liability, and  the  Diesel  engineers  of 
America  are  looking  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  perform- 
ance of  these  same  engines  in  the  20,- 
000-ton  combination  ore  carriers  now 
under  construction. 

We  should  soon  hear  some  very  in- 
teresting reports  from  the  Shipping 
Board  motorship  William  Penn,  and 
from  the  new  motorships  now  being 
built  for  the  American-Hawaiian  Com- 
pany. 

The  New  London  Ship  &  Engine 
Company  have  a  large  number  of  ma- 
rine installations,  both  in  direct  con- 
nected Diesel  engine  units  and  in  the 
Diesel  electric  dirve,  and  their  engines 
on  submarines  for  the  United  States 
government  have  shown  remarkable  rec- 
ords. Notable  among  their  installations 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  Ambassador. 
This  vessel,  built  for  freight,  passenger 
and  towing  service  in  Alaskan  waters, 
is  112  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  16  feet 
3  inches  molded  depth.  She  is  powered 
with  a  360-brake  horsepower  Nelseco 
direct  reversible  Diesel  engine  run- 
ning 240  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
drives  her  at  a  speed  of  eleven  and 
one-half  knots  light  and  five  knots  when 
towing.  She  has  demonstrated  wonder- 
ful development  in  long  tows  from  Se- 
attle to  the  Alaskan  coast  and  between 
Alaskan  ports. 

The  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  Engine  Com- 
pany has  recently  announced  the  closing 
of  a  contract  for  ten  150-horsepower, 
4-cylinder,  direct-reversible  Skandia  en- 


Skandia    Pacific    Oil   Engine   of    150    H.    P.      Ten    of    these    engines    are    being 
barges   for   the    Erie    Canal   Transportation    Company 


installed    in    canal 


gines  and  for  fifteen  16-horsepower,  sin- 
gle-cylinder Skandia  engines.  The  150- 
horsepower  engines  in  this  order  are  to 
be  used  as  twin  sets  for  the  propulsion 
of  canal  barges  now  being  constucted 
by  the  MacDougall  Duluth  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  Erie  Canal  Transpor- 
tation Company.  These  barges  will  be 
used  for  carrying  grain  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York.  The  16-horsepower  en- 
gines are  for  direct  connection  to  10- 
kilowatt  General  Electric  generators, 
and  three  of  these  generating  sets  are 
to  be  used  for  power  for  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery and  lighting  on  each  of  the 
barges.  These  barges  are  to  be  250 
feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  10-foot  draft, 
with  a  displacement  of  2150  tons,  and 
vdll  be  driven  by  the  Skandia  engines 
at  a  speed  of  seven  knots. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  news 
feature  of  the  motorship  situation  in 
America  during  the  last  month  has  been 
the  publicity  given  to  the  statements 
made  by  William  Denman,  first  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  before  the  Walsh 
Committee.       In    these    statements    Mr. 


Denman  pointed  out  that  it  would  have 
been  entirely  possible  and  practical  for 
the  United  States  to  have  had  at  this 
time  a  fleet  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred first-class  sea  -  going  motorships; 
that  the  preliminary  plans  and  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  building  and 
engining  of  such  a  fleet  had  been  made 
by  his  administration,  but  were  shelved 
by  his  successors. 

It  is  never  our  policy  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk,  nor  do  we  wish  here  to  open 
up  any  old  sores  or  investigate  into  the 
reasons  for  this  shelving,  but  we  do 
unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  Shipping 
Board  in  its  present  and  future  con- 
versions and  alterations  of  steamers  un- 
der its  ownership  which  have  been 
found  to  be  uneconomical  in  service 
should  bear  well  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Diesel-engined  motorship  has  abso- 
lutely proven  itself  to  be  a  far  more 
desirable  type  commercially  than  any 
steam-driven    vessel. 


Nelseco   directly   reversible    Diesel    Engine    of    360    B 


as    installed    on    the    motorship    Ambassador 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  MOTORSHIP 


UNDER  the  above  heading  there 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  Fair- 
play  for  November  25  an  article 
which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
Diesel  engine  from  such  a  commonsense 
marine  viewpoint  that  we  are  here  sum- 
marizing it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

The  writer  of  this  article  first  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  taking  an 
average  trial  trip  consumption  of  coal 
and  of  oil  and  allowing  for  the  cus- 
tomary reduction  of  stokehold  staff 
with  the  change-over  to  oil  from  coal, 
theoretical  calculations  would  show  at 
the  present  time  that  the  cost  of  power 
in  an  oil-fired  steamer  should  be  higher 
than  that  in  the  coal-fired  steamer  so 
far  as  the  actual  outlay  for  labor  and 
fuel  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
he  points  out  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderations in  practice  which  give  the 
oil  great  advantage  over  coal,  but  when 
one  compares  the  working  costs  of  a 
coal  -  fired  steamship  with  those  of  a 
ship  driven  by  internal  combustion  en- 
gines a  very  considerable  saving  in  cal- 
culated costs  is  apparent. 

Such  a  comparison  is  given  as  be- 
tween columns  "A"  and  "B"  of  the 
tables  reproduced  herewith.  The  writer 
in  Fairplay  points  out  that  the  more 
logical  comparison  is  between  a  coal- 
burning  steamer  and  a  Diesel  engined 
ship  designed  to  carry  the  same  cargo 
at  the  same  speed,  in  which  case  the 
motorship  could  be  considerably  smaller 
with  the  advantage  of  reduced  hull 
cost  and  reduced  interest  charges,  in- 
surance and  depreciation.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  the  figures  relating 
to    such    a    motor   vessel    are    given    in 


Type  of  Machinery. 


Length  of  vessel  B.P. 
Breadth  moulded 
Depth  moulded 
Draft  fully  loaded 

Weight  of  hull  

Weight  of  machinery 

Displacement  loaded  ... 

Total  cost  of  vessel    ... 

Speed  loaded  on  service 

Average  sea  power  S  H.P.    ... 

Deadweight  cargo,  tons 

Fuel  consumption  per  S.H.P. 

Fuel  consumption  per  day    ... 

Fuel  consumption  for  50  days'  round  trip 

Annual  cost  of  fuel  (6  round  trips) — ■ 

Coal  li  5s.  per  ton 

Boiler  fuel  oil  at  £10  7s.  6d.  per  ton 

Engine  fuel  oil  at  ;^i  i  los.  per  ton 
Lubricating  oil  consumption  per  day 
Annual  cost  of  lubricating  oil 
Annual  wages  and  provisions 
Annual  wear  and  tear 
^Annual  stores... 

Annual  insurances  at  6  per  cent,  of  cost    ... 
Annual  total  cost  of  running 
Cost  per  ton  ot  cargo  carried  outward  or  homeward 


column  "C"  of  the  table.  The  tables 
refer  to  ordinary  cargo  ships,  such  as 
are  used  in  trading  between  British 
ports  and  South  American  ports.  The 
fuel  prices  are  taken  as  £11  10/  per 
ton  for  Diesel  engine  oil,  £10  7/6  per 
ton  for  boiler  oil  fuel,  £5  5/  per  ton  for 
coal,  and  5/  per  gallon  for  lubricating 
oil.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  price 
of  coal  is  low  in  relation  to  the  price 
of  oil  in  this  comparison,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  the  present  extraor- 
dinarily high  prices  of  coal  at  outlying 
ports.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
speeds  of  the  vessels  in  each  case  are 
taken  at  trial  values.  In  considering 
this  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
cargo  steamers  cannot  run  constantly  at 
full  speed,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
cleaning  fires  and  sweeping  tubes,,  while 
with  the  motor  engine  chosen  for  these 
comparisons  the  motor  vessel  could 
maintain  her  actual  trial  speed  for  a 
full  passage.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  motorship  can  be  fueled  and 
gotten  under  way  in  comparison  with  a 
steamer,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  an  extra  round  trip  per  an- 
num from  the  motorship. 

A  third  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  fuel  consumption  taken  in 
these  tables  for  the  motorship  is  at  a 
very  liberal  figure  and  that  the  econ- 
omy obtained  in  trials  by  Diesel  en- 
gines can  be  maintained  absolutely  for 
long  voyages.  On  the  contrary,  the 
steamship  will  burn  more  coal  on  the 
voyage  than  is  estimated  or  than  is 
consumed  on  the  trial  unless  the  human 
element  in  the  stokehold  can  be  guar- 
anteed perfect  and  coal  qualities  main- 

(A) 


tained  uniform  at  all  points  of  supply. 
The  coal  consumption  quoted  in  these 
tables  will  be  recognized  as  being  a 
low  figure  for  sea-going  practice  under 
good  conditions. 

The  tables  show  that  by  designing 
the  ship  to  suit  oil  engines  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  hull  weight  by 
nearly  20  per  cent  for  the  same  carry- 
ing capacity,  thereby  reducing  the  total 
cost  in  the  case  of  the  motorship  to  a 
point  where  it  is  less  than  6  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  steam- 
ship. As  against  this,  the  running  cost, 
even  on  the  conservative  method  of 
estimating  which,  as  indicated  above,  is 
followed  in  these  tables,  would  be  ap- 
proximately 28  per  cent  less  in  the  case 
of  the  motorship,  thereby  leaving  room 
for  a  very  handsome  return  on  the 
extra  first  cost.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  just  as  in  practice  the  use 
of  oil  in  steamers  brings  incidental  but 
very  important  gains  not  apparent  from 
the  standpoint  of  academic  calculations, 
so  the  motorship  possesses  these  same 
advantages,  and  in  some  cases  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  is  possible 
with  the  oil-fired  steamer. 

In  figuring  wage  costs  the  crews  of 
these  vessels  outside  the  engine  room 
are  identical,  consisting  of  master, 
three  officers,  four  quartermasters,  one 
carpenter,  one  boatswain,  six  deck- 
hands, five  stewards  and  cooks,  and  two 
wireless  operators.  In  the  engine  room 
on  the  steamer  there  are  allowed  five 
engineers,  twenty  firemen  and  oilers,  two 
donkeymen  and  two  storekeepers,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twenty-nine.  On  either 
motorship  the  figure  in  the  table  allows 
for    seven    engineers,    six    firemen    and 


(B) 


Geared  tur- 

Ves.sel of  same 

bines.     Coal 

dimensions  as  A. 

tired  boilers. 

Driven  by  Motor 

Engines. 

414ft.  oin. 

414ft.  oin. 

54ft.  oin. 

54ft.  oin. 

.33ft.  5in. 

33*f:.  5in- 

26ft.  6in. 

.:6ft.  61P. 

3,370  tons 

3,420  tons 

650  tons 

980  tons 

12,600  tons 

12,600  tons 

;£36o,ooo 

£475.000 

12  knots 

12  knots 

3.150 

3.150 

5,880 

7.125 

1.5  lb. 

■54  lb- 

50  tons 

18.5  tons 

2,500  tons 

925  tons 

£78,750 

— 

. — 

£10,115 

— 

£52,612 

8  gallons 

20  gallons 

^600 

£1.500 

£14.7^7 

£",202 

£2,400 

'  £2.400 

£1.440 

£1.440 

£21,600 

£28,500 

£119,517 

£107.760 

33/ioJd. 

25/2  id. 

(C) 

Vessel  to  carry 

same  amount  of 

Cargo  as  .\.  Driven 

by  Motor  Engines. 

366ft.  oin. 
51ft.  6in. 
31ft.  9in. 
25ft.  yin. 
2,710  tons 
780  tons 
10,190  tons 
/38o,oooi 
1 2  knots 
2,400 
5,880 

.54  m. 

13.9  tons 
605  tons 


£7-470 
£39.675 
1 5  gallons 

£'.125 

£11.202 
£1.800 
£1.200 

;^2  2,800 
£85.272 

24 /2d. 
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oilers,  two  donkoynK'n,  ami  one  store- 
keeper, making  a  total  of  sixteen — a 
grand  total  for  the  steamer  of  fifty-two 
and  for  the  motorship  of  thirty-nine. 
It  will  be  observed  from  this  crew  that 
the  motorship  used  for  comparative 
purposes  here  is  equipped  with  steam- 
driven  auxiliaries  and  that  the  en- 
gineer staff  is  very  liberal,  two  en- 
gineers being  carried  in  each  watch; 
in  other  words,  the  table  is  as  liberal 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  on  the  side 
of  the  coal-burning  steamer  and  as  con- 
servative as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  on 
the  side  of  the  motorship. 

The  writer  in  Fairplay  sums  up  the 
advantages  of  the  motorship  under 
eleven  heads  as  follows: 


1.  Less  fuel  cost  when  running. 

2.  No  standby  fuel  expenditure. 

3.  Rapidity  and  cleanliness  of  bunk- 
ering. 

4.  Ability  to  carry  surplus  fuel  with- 
out difficulty,  thus  enabling  fuel  to  be 
bought  in  the  cheapest  market. 

5.  Reduced  staff,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  firemen  and  trimmers,  who  are 
a  difficult  class. 

6.  Less  heat  to  affect  cargo  and  liv- 
ing spaces. 

7.  Less  upkeep.  No  large  boilers  or 
condensers  to  maintain.  Wear  and  tear 
of  floor  plates,  fire  bars,  etc.,  elimin- 
ated. 

8.  The  liability  of  total  breakdown 
is    considerably    reduced    owing    to    the 


ability  to  put  a  single  cylinder  of  the 
engine  out  of  action  without  stopping 
the  engine. 

9.  Economy  and  speed  are  main- 
tained at  trial  results  or  even  better. 
Efficiency  of  steam  plant  is  quickly  de- 
creased by  fouling  of  boilers,  inside 
and  out,  and  leaky  glands,  joints  and 
piston  rings. 

10.  More  satisfactory  mechanical 
running  is  experienced  with  the  oil  en- 
gine than  with  ordinary  steam  recipro- 
cating engines,  the  former  being  of  the 
much  higher  grade. 

11.  Lower  docking  and  harbor  dues, 
the  ship  being  smaller  for  the  same 
cargo  tonnage. 


OLD  WINDJAMMERS  REJUVENATED 


RECORDS  of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock 
&  Repair  Company  abound  in 
material  that  would  be  treasure 
trove  to  the  writers  of  stories  of 
the  sea.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  Chilean  sailing-ship  Alejandrina, 
reefed  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  and  left  undisturbed  until 
late  in  the  summer  of  1919,  when  a  firm 
of  Patagonia  wool  merchants,  aroused 
by  the  demand  for  tonnage  caused  by 
the  war,  began  her  salvage,  an  opera- 
tion that  required  four  months. 

Managing  to  patch  her  up,  they  load- 
ed her  with  wool  and  she  finally  made 
New  York.  Berthed  in  the  Morse  dry- 
dock  her  hull  was  exposed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  quarter  century  and  the  out- 
side shell  found  to  be  unscathed.  As 
she  lay  in  drydock  her  masts  towered 
high  above  all  other  shipping  in  the  vi- 
cinity, her  rigging  loomed  fantastic  and 
suggestive  of  pirates  and  treasure. 

In  her  early  days  she  had  been  the 
Andrina,  built  in  Southampton,  England, 
by  Mondaunt  &  Company,  to  which  con- 
cern the  Morse  inspectors  give  credit 
for  sound  basic  construction.  After  be- 
ing scraped  and  painted  the  resurrected 
old  veteran  sailed  off  vigorous  as  of  yore. 

A  search  of  the  seas  would  find  an 
Italian  ship  known  as  the  Spica  which 
for  forty-one  years  was  a  sailing  vessel. 
Boarding  her  one  would  find  her  equip- 
ped with  three  Diesel  engines  of  differ- 
ent types.  The  Spica,  thus  rejuvene- 
nated  and  eqipped  in  the  Morse  yards, 
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again  breasts  the  seas  vigorous  and 
powerful,  although  forty-one  years  un- 
der sail.  The  San  Guiseppe,  also  an 
Italian  sailing  ship,  was  fitted  out  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

Interesting,  also,  is  the  story  of  the 
Nepthis,  an  old  Brazilian  ship  which 
parted  her  line  while  being  towed  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  port  of  New  York. 
Lost  at  sea,  she  was  later  found   by   a 


United  States  revenue  cutter  which  at- 
tempted to  tow  her.  The  task  proved 
futile  and  the  Nepthis  again  became  a 
derelict  until  picked  up  by  another 
steamer,  the  Davy  Jones.  After  a  hard 
struggle  the  Nepthis  was  brought  to 
where  the  Morse  tugs  could  get  lines 
on  her  and  she  was  towed  to  the  com- 
pany's yards  where  she  was  fitted  from 
keel  to  masthead. 


Chilean    sailing     ship    Alejandrina    on    the     dock    of    the     Morse     Dry 
Dock   and    Repair   Company,    Brooklyn.    New   York 
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MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  EUROPE 


ON  his  return  from  America  Lord 
Pirrie  issued  a  statement  very 
much  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
which  he  published  in  New  York. 
He  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  conserving  the  world's  oil  resources, 
remarking  that  the  burning  of  oil  fuel 
under  boilers  for  raising  steam  was 
wrong  in  principle  and  that  the  internal 
combustion  engine  should  be  used.  At 
the  same  time  he  advised  shipowners 
who  intended  to  build  motorships  to  as- 
certain that  Diesel  oil  was  available  at 
ports  on  the  routes  on  which  their  ves- 
sels trade,  otherwise  they  might  get  into 
difficulties  in  regard  to  supplies.  Lord 
Pirrie's  strong  condemnation  of  the  oil- 
fired  steamer  during  the  past  few  months 
is  having  a  distinct  effect  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  very  few  conversions  from 
coal  to  oil  burning  are  now  being  car- 
ried out.  Although  owing  to  the  slump, 
orders  for  ships  are  in  abeyance,  all 
shipowners  are  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  the  motorship 
and  it  seems  likely  that  when  the  ship- 
ping position  improves  there  will  be  a 
multiplicity  of  orders  for  motor  vessels 
and  comparatively  few  steamers  built 
except  those  of  extremely  large  size, 
for  which  Diesel  engines  of  suitable 
power  are  not  yet  available. 

Even  shipbuilders  who  are  engaged 
upon  both  the  construction  of  Diesel  en- 
gines and  oil-fired  boilers  are  now  vot- 
ing whole  heartedly  for  the  oil  engine. 
For  instance.  Sir  James  McKechnie,  the 
famous  engineer  who  is  head  of  Vick- 
ers,  Ltd.,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  Vickers  submarine 
Diesel  engine,  stated  at  the  launch  of 
the  motorship  Seminole  in  December 
that  he  considered  it  wrong  to  build 
oil-fired  steamers  and  that  shipowners 
should  adopt  only  motor  vessels.  Such 
a  statement  coming  from  a  man  with 
much  experience  both  in  constructural 
difficulties  and  operating  advantages  of 
the  motorship,  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention in  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
circles  and  especially  among  those  ship- 
builders who  are  still  refraining  from 
embarking  upon  the  manufacture  of 
marine  oil  engines. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  number  is  gradually  being  reduced 
and  at  the  present  time  there  remain 
few  well  known  concerns  who  are  not 
actually  interested  in  marine  oil  engine 
construction.  The  latest  marine  engi- 
neering firm  to  commence  upon  oil  en- 
gine building  is  the  Wallsend  Slipway 
&  Engineering  Company,  whose  output 
of  marine  steam  engines  and  turbines 
is  probably  as  large  as  that  of  any 
other  firm  in  the  world.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  this  concern  constructed 
the  machinery  of  the  Mauretania  and 
has  produced  a  large  propoi'tion  of  the 


steam  engines  used  on  the  Cunard  pas- 
senger liners.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Wallsend  Company  will  develop  a  high- 
powered  engine  with  the  idea  of  in- 
stalling it  in  trans-Atlantic  passenger 
liners. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  a  good  deal 
more  is  heard  in  connection  with  motor 
passenger  boats.  The  first  of  the  three 
passenger  liners  for  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Mag- 
vana,  will  be  completed  shortly,  the 
engines  being  now  on  test  at  the  mak- 
ers' works  in  Glasgow.  In  Italy  pro- 
gress is  being  made  on  three  big  trans- 
Atlantic  liners  (with  accommodation  for 
several  hundred  passengers)  for  the  Ital- 
ian Transatlantic  Steamship  Company, 
and  in  these  ships  Diesel  machinei-y  of 
6000  horsepower  is  to  be  installed.  Still 
more  interesting  is  the  project  of  Mr. 
Dan  Brostrom,  who  intends  to  construct 
a  liner  for  the  service  between  Scandi- 
navia and  New  York  which  will  be  a 
faster  vessel  than  any  yet  contemplated. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  ship  600  feet 
in  length  and  equip  her  with  16,000 
horsepower  machinery  on  quadruple 
screws. 

The    Seminole,    mentioned    above    as 


just  launched  by  Vickers,  is  the  sec- 
ond motorship  for  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Oil  Company,  the  first  being 
the  Narragansett,  which  has  been  in 
commission  for  the  past  three  or  four 
months.  As  showing  the  remarkable 
economy  effected  by  oil  tankers  of  this 
size  it  has  been  stated  by  the  owners 
that  whereas  the  Narragansett  consumes 
an  average  of  11%  tons  of  oil  fuel  per 
day,  a  corresponding  steamer  fitted  with 
oil-fired  burners  uses  no  less  than  thir- 
ty-five tons  every  twenty  -  four  hours. 
The  behavior  of  the  Narragan.^ett  has 
been  unexceptional  and  this  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  in  view  of  the  installation 
of  solid  injection  Vickers  Diesel  engines. 
It  would  appear  that  the  solid  injection 
system  is  proving  its  reliability  for  mer- 
cantile work,  and  as  Doxfords  have  also 
adopted  it  for  their  large  standard  op- 
posed piston  motor,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  will  gradually  replace  air  injec- 
tion for  large  slow  running  sets. 

The  Seminole,  like  the  Narragansett, 
carries  10,500  tons  of  fuel  oil  and  is 
equipped  with  two  12.50  b.  h.  p.  six-cylin- 
der engines  of  the  Vickers  type.  There 
are  four  other  sister  ships  now  under 
construction  at  Vickers  yard.    These  are 


Engine   room   of   Norwegian   7000-ton   motorship    Tosca.    showing    two    HOO    I.H.P.    Werkspoor    Diesels 
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beiiiK    built    for    another    oil    transport 
firm,  Tankers,  Ltd. 

Five   New    Motorships 

It  indicates  the  ra])id  increase  in  the 
development  of  motor  shipbuilding  in 
Europe  that  during-  the  past  few  weeks 
five  new  large  vessels  have  been  put 
into  commission.  Thb  most  important 
of  these  is  the  second  of  a  fleet  of  14,- 
OOO-ton  Glen  liners  which  are  now  be- 
ing turned  out  regularly  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  three  months,  in  addition  to 
the  .series  of  smaller  vessels  which  are 
also  being  built.  The  new  vessel,  which 
is  named  the  Glenapp,  carries  14,000 
tons  deadweight,  like  her  sister  ship, 
the  Glenogle,  which  has  had  a  very  sat- 
isfactory maiden  voyage.  The  machin- 
ery is  also  of  the  same  type,  compris- 
ing twin  3200  i.  h.  p.  Harland  &  Wolff 
four-cycle  eight-cylinder  engines  of  the 
ordinary  design  with  an  auxiliai'y  equip- 
ment of  four  100-kilowatt  Diesel  driven 
generating  plants.  Needless  to  say,  the 
cost  of  these  vessels  is  extremely  high 
and  the  writer  was  recently  informed 
that  the  total  expenditure  involved  is 
just  four  times  the  amount  required  for 
a  pre-war  steamer  of  the  same  capacity 
and  power.  What  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  capital  expenditure  at  the  pres- 
ent time  between  a  steamer  and  a  mo- 
tor vessel  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say. 
It  may  be  taken  that  the  intei-nal  com- 
bustion propelling  machinery  costs  about 
25  per  cent  more  than  the  steam  plant, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  hull  is  much 
cheaper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  samll 
motor  vessel  carries  the  same  cargo  as 
a  larger  steamship.  Probably,  there- 
fore, for  the  same  cargo  carrying  ca- 
pacity and  the  same  speed,  there  is  lit- 
tle to  choose  between  the  steamer  and 
the  motorship  as  regards  capital  cost, 
For  comparative  figures  see  tables  in 
the  article  "Steamer  versus  Motorship" 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Another  motorship  built  by  Harland 
&  Wolff  to  sail  on  her  maiden  voyage 
in  January  to  New  York  and  the  West 


Coast  of  South  America  via  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  Lobos,  also  a  standard 
craft  but  of  a  different  size.  She  is  the 
second  of  six  motorships  for  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  all  of  which 
will  be  placed  on  the  same  route,  and  it 
is  an  open  secret  that  this  policy  of  mo- 
torship construction  was  decided  upon 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  price 
of  coal  on  the  South  American  run. 
For  instance,  steamers  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  which  are 
trading  on  this  route  have  to  take  coal 
at  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  and  pay  anything  up  to  $42 
or  even  $45  per  ton.  The  motorship  on 
the  other  hand  can  obtain  sufficient  fuel 
either  at  New  York  or  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal for  a  round  voyage  probably  at  an 
average  figure  of  about  $21  per  ton,  and 
as  the  motorship  burns  only  one-quarter 
as  much  oil  by  weight  as  the  coal  re- 
quired in  the  steamer,  the  enormous 
saving  in  the  fuel  bill  is  self  evident. 
The  Motorship  Lobos 
The  Lobos  carries  about  10,500  tons 
of  cargo  at  a  speed  of  11%  knots  and 
is  equipped  with  a  couple  of  1800  i.  h.  p. 
six-cylinder  engines  of  the  same  design 
as  those  installed  in  the  Glenapp,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  number  of 
cylinders  and  the  cylinder  dimensions. 
It  is  interesting,  as  a  proof  of  the  re- 
markable degree  of  standardization  now 
effected  in  Harland  &  Wolff's  new  enor- 
mous engine  building  shops  at  Glasgow, 
that  although  they  probably  have  orders 
on  hand  for  motorship  machinery  total- 
ing somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
70,000  or  80,0000  horsepower,  they  are 
only  building  two  classes  of  motor,  one 
of  1800  horsepower  and  the  other  of 
3200  i.  h.  p.,  with  an  occasional  set  de- 
veloping 2250  i.  h.  p.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  latter  type  has  cylinder's 
of  the  same  size  as  the  eight-cylinder, 
3200-horsepower,  so  that  standardiza- 
tion is  carried  out  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent. In  fact,  this  feature  is  to  be 
noted  in  every  successful  Diesel  engine 


building  works  in  Europe  and  the  man- 
ufacturers state  that  only  by  this  means 
is  it  possible  to  cater  for  the  present 
requirements  of  shipowners.  The  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  between  oil  en- 
gines and  steam  engines  or  steam  tur- 
bines is  very  pronounced. 

More   Standard    Ships 

Norwegian  shipowners  have  accepted 
this  principle  of  standardization  tn  mo- 
torships and  it  is  curious  that  even  dif- 
ferent firms  are  building  vessels  of  ex- 
actly the  same  size  and  type.  For  in- 
stance, the  motorship  Tosca,  which  was 
completed  a  short  time  ago  for  Winge 
&  Company  of  Christiania,  is  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  Salerno,  which 
was  put  into  commission  last  spring  for 
the  Thoresen  Line.  The  Tosca  is  the 
first  of  four  sister  vessels  for  the  same 
concern,  and  as  Noi'wegian  shipowners 
usually  prefer  smaller  standard  vessels 
than  their  British  confreres,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  size  of  this  ship  in 
comparison  with  the  British  standard 
motorship.  The  Tosca  carries  approxi- 
mately 7000  tons  of  cargo  at  a  speed 
of  eleven  knots,  and  to  attain  this  speed 
a  couple  of  1400  i.  h.  p.  Diesel  engines 
of  the  Werkspoor  type  are  fitted. 

This  design,  which  is,  of  course,  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (as  the  same 
type  of  engine  is  built  by  the  Skandia 
Pacific  Oil  Engine  Company),  has  gain- 
ed much  popularity  among  Scandinavian 
and  Dutch  shipowners.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  simplest  of  all  engines  in 
general  construction  and  manufacture, 
the  cylinders  being  arranged  in  units  of 
three,  with  a  common  water  jacket  in 
which  the  cylinder  liners  are  inserted, 
the  jacket  being  supported  on  cast  iron 
framework  and  strengthened  by  means 
of  diagonal  and  vertical  stay  rods.  The 
1400  i.  h.  p.  sets  in  the  Tosca  have  six 
cylinders  560  m.m.  diameter  and  1000 
m.m.  stroke  and  run  at  120  r.  p.  m.  for 
full  power.  It  is  notable  that  in  these 
engines  a  slight  modification  has  been 
carried    out    from    the    original    design 
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by  which  pai-t  of  the  operation  for  re- 
versing is  now  effected  by  hand  instead 
of  by  compressed  air.  The  reason  no 
doubt  is  that  shipowners  look  upon  this 
as  the  more  direct  method  and  with  such 
relatively  low  powei's  where  the  effort 
required  is  not  considerable,  there  are 
advantages  in  the  adoption  of  manual 
control. 

A  third  ship  practically  similar  to  the 
Tosca  and  the  Salerno  has  recently  been 
completed,  named  the  Athene.  She  has 
also  been  built  in  Holland,  equipped 
with  Werkspoor  machinery,  and  is  own- 
ed by  another  Norwegian  firm,  Messrs. 
Salvesen  &  Company. 

All   the    three    shipowners    mentioned 


have  not  previously  ordered  motor  ves- 
sels and  another  shipowning  firm  which 
has  just  become  the  possessor  of  a  mo- 
torship  for  the  first  time  is  the  Orient 
Company,  a  large  Danish  concern  for 
whom  the  10,500-ton  motorship  Indien 
has  been  built.  This  vessel  was  con- 
structed at  the  Nakskov  Shipyard  in 
Denmark  because  Burmeister  &  Wain 
had  too  many  orders  on  hand  to  carry 
out  the  work,  but  the  latter  firm  in- 
stalled the  machinery,  which  is  of  their 
usual  type,  the  two  sets  each  develop- 
ing about  1550  i.  h.  p. 

The  history  of  the  Indien  is  interest- 
ing. The  Orient  Company  was  formed 
some   time    ago   when   the    East   Asiatic 


Company  decided  to  sell  its  steamers 
and  concentrate  upon  motorships.  The 
results  achieved,  however,  with  these 
motor  vessels  inspired  the  Orient  Com- 
pany to  investigate  the  problem  of  mo- 
tor shipowning,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  will  ultimately  dispose  of  their 
steamers  to  some  other  conservative  firm 
and  adopt  a  policy  of  exclusive  motor 
shipbuilding.  Perhaps  no  greater  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  internal  combus- 
tion engined  vessels  could  be  given  than 
the  fact  that  practically  all  the  ship- 
owners who  have  had  a  considerable 
experience  in  their  operation  have  aban- 
doned steam  propulsion  entirely,  or  are 
doing  so  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 


DIESEL  ELECTRIC  TANKER 


Considered  in  Connection  With  Section  XI  of  the  Merchant  Maritie  Bill 


II 
By  D.  W.  &  R.  Z.  Dickie 


IN  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
which  appeared  on  page  fifteen 
of  the  current  volume  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  we  made  a  general 
comparison  between  the  Diesel  electric 
drive  for  a  tanker  of  the  type  of  the 
La  Brea  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  the 
reciprocating  engine  and  turbo-gear  re- 
duction drives  which  are  at  present  in- 
stalled in  those  vessels.  It  was  shown 
that  even  with  six  main  engine  gen- 
erator units  the  Diesel  electric  drive 
had  less  individual  operating  units  to 
contend  with  than  had  either  of  the 
other  drives  or  than  had  the  turbo- 
electric  drive.  It  was  also  shown  that 
there  were  less  thermo-dynamic  and  me- 
chanical principles  involved  in  the 
Diesel  electric  drive  than  there  were 
in  either  of  the  other  three.  The 
Diesel  electric  drive  can,  therefore,  be 
said  to  be  the  most  simple.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  elimination  of  the 
boiler  room  was  a  great  step  toward 
lowering  expense  of  maintenance. 

We  now  propose  to  compare  the  per- 
formance of  the  La  Brea  and  the  Los 
Angeles  with  that  of  an  identical  ves- 
sel fitted  with  Diesel  electric  drive. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  BILL 
Sec.  11.  That  during  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  board  may  an- 
nually set  aside  out  of  the  rev- 
enues from  sales  and  operations  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $25,000,000, 
to  be  known  as  its  construction 
loan  fund,  to  be  used  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  vessels  of  the 
best  and  most  efficient  type  for 
the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  service  on  steamship  lines 
deemed  desirable  and  necessary  by 
the  board,  and  such  vessels  shall 
be  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern, most  efficient,  and  the  most 
economical  machinery  and  com- 
mercial appliances.  The  board 
shall  use  such  fund  to  the  extent 
required  upon  such  terms  as  the 
board  may  prescribe  to  aid  per- 
sons, citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  construction  by  them  in 
private  shipyards  in  the  United 
States  of  the  foregoing  class  of 
vessels. 
Leeal    opinion: 

The  Shipping  Board  is  here 
prohibited  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Bill  from  aiding  any  steam- 
ship company  unless  the  vessel  is 
of  the  most  modern,  the  most  ef- 
ficient   and    most    economical    type. 


To  illustrate  the  performance  of  the  various  types,  the  attached  table  was 
made  from  the  logs  of  the  La  Brea  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  estimated  for 
the   Diesel   electric   drive   vessel. 


Distance   in   knots -      78 

Average  speed  per  hour 

Barrels  delivered  - 1,203 

Fuel  used  at  sea,  barrels 

Fuel  used   per  knot  steaming 

Fuel  used   in  port 

Fuel  used  per  knot  steaming  and  in  port.... 

Total   oil   used,   barrels 

Time  in  port  discharging,  days 

Time  in  port  blowing  down  and  cleaning, 

etc.,   days   

Cargo  dischai'ged   per  hour,   barrels - 


Gear 

Reciprocat- 

Diesel Elec- 

Turbine 

ing  Engine 

tric  Drive 

78,900 

74,(300 

78,900 

10.72 

9.95 

10.72 

,203,000 

1,314,000 

1,344,650 

59,100 

C6,200 

29,550 

.748 

.887 

.374 

2,200 

3,100 

1,100 

.776 

.928 

.388 

Gl,.300 

G9.300 

30,650 

25.8 

35.1 

25.8 

32.7 

17.3 

20 

2,418 

1,556 

2,418 

This  table  averages  the  long  and  short 
voyages  and  with  fuel  oil  at  $2  per  bar- 
rel, and  assuming  .51  of  a  barrel  per 
horsepower  per  hour  instead  of  .4  as 
the  Diesel  engines  indicate  they  v/ill  do, 
the  saving  of  30,650  barrels  would  rep- 
resent a  saving  of  $61,300  per  year  in 
this  item  alone,  so  that  taking  into  ac- 
count the  extra  lubricating  oil  that 
would  be  required  for  the  Diesel  engine, 
$55,000  would  be  saved,  not  taking  into 
account  the  saving  in  firemen's  wages 
and  their  food  and  housing. 

The  Diesel  electric  drive  is  heavier 
than  the  turbine,  but  the  saving  of  120 
tons  of  make-up  feed  water  required  for 
the  boiler,  leaves  the  Diesel  and  turb'ne 
installation  about  the  same  in  weifht, 
the  Diesel  a  little  lighter,  if  anything, 
than  the  turbine.  The  reciprocating  en- 
gine is  heavier  than  the  turbine. 

The  Winton  Diesel  engine  is  f-iur- 
cycle  in  principle — that  is,  on  the  first 
stroke  downward  the  fresh  air  is  drawn 
into  the  cylinder  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, through  the  inlet  valve;  on  the 
upstroke  the  air  is  compressed  to  480 
pounds,  running  the  temperature  up  to 
800  degrees  to  900  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  fuel  is  pumped  into  a  nozzle  in 
the  cylinder  head  against  the  pressure 
of  the  air  from  the  air  bottles  and  just 
before  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the 
stroke,  the  fuel  valve  is  opened  mo- 
mentarily and  injects  the  fuel  into  the 
superheated  air  in  the  cylinder. 

The  fuel  ignites,  burns,  and  the  gases 
of  combustion  expand,  pushing  the  pis- 
ton down. 

On  the  next  upstroke  the  exhaust 
valve  opens  and  dischai'ges  the  burned 
gases  into  the  exhaust  manifold. 

Air  for  atomizing  the  fuel  comes 
from  the  air  bottles  which  are  charged 
by  the  steeple  compound  air  compressor 
on  the  engine. 

Each  engine  is  fitted  with  generator 
at  125  volts  and  they  are  stepped  up 
in  series  for  six  engines,  giving  a  total 
voltage  of  750  volts. 

The  motor  is  of  the  double  armature 
type,  and  is  the  real  reason  why  the 
Diesel  electric  drive  has  lain  dormant 
so  long.     The  idea  was  started  in  1913, 
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but  at  that  time  the  electrical  compan- 
ies did  not  have  a  satisfactory  motor 
to  offer.  It  operates  from  30  to  100 
r.  p.  m.  to  Kive  a  wide  range  for  ma- 
neuvering;. Control,  starting-,  stopping 
and  revei'sing  are  accomplished  by 
changing  the  excitation  of  the  fields  so 
that  the  main  Diesel  engines  need  not 
be  disturbed,  and  is  led  to  the  pilot- 
house to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  captain. 

The  30-kilowatt  Diesel  auxiliary  in 
the  motor  room  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  auxiliaries,  ice  machine, 
steering  engine,  lights,  etc.,  at  sea  and 
in  port,  and  will  operate  very  much 
cheaper  tlian  the  turbo-electric  set,  as 
the  stand  by  losses  of  the  boilers  con- 
stitute a  major  part  of  the  operating 
cost  of  those  units. 

The  cargo  pumps  and  winches  will  be 
operated   by   the   current   from   part   of 


the  main   engines  in   port,  allowing  the 
others  to  be  shut  down  for  cleaning,  etc. 

Cargo  heating  for  pumping  is  done 
by  either  of  two  systems,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  cargo  and  the   trade. 

The  exhaust  from  the  engines  may  be 
carried  through  a  steam  boiler  in  the 
stack  or  the  circulating  water  may  be 
pumped  throughout  the  cargo  heating 
system,  which  is  of  special  design  to 
utilize  this  method.  The  latter  is  pref- 
erable for  ail  cargoes  with  the  possible 
exception  of  cocoanut  oil. 

The  circulating  water  for  the  engines 
is  handled  by  duplicate  motor-driven, 
two  or  three-stage  centrifugal  pumps, 
delivering  water  into  a  general  system 
to  be  kept  under  pressure  at  all  times 
with  an  air  chamber  of  sufficient  size 
to  equalize  variations  in  pressure  and 
with  an  overflow  through  a  relief  valve 


to  take  care  of  the  excess  water.  This 
takes  care  of  the  ice  machine,  circulat- 
ing water  for  the  main  engines,  sani- 
tary line,  fire  line,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
lines  that  use  salt  water. 

The  Diesel  engines  are  shown  on  the 
tween  deck  to  facilitate  removing  the 
crank  shafts  in  case  of  necessity  and 
to  make  all  the  units  accessible. 

The  facts  in  the  case  prove  conclu- 
sively that  with  proper  installation  the 
Diesel  electric  drive  is  more  reliable, 
the  upkeep  is  less,  is  more  economical, 
and  is  simpler  than  the  steam  installa- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  great  legal 
ideal  has  been  aimed  at  of  getting  a 
vessel  equipped  with  the  most  modern, 
the  most  efficient  and  the  most  econom- 
ical machinery  and  commercial  appli- 
ances as  outlined  in  Section  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  bill. 


THE  MOTORSHIP  PROJECT 

Statement  of  William  Denman,  First  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

to  the  Walsh  Committee 


THE  purpose  of  my  appearance  be- 
fore this  committee  is  to  urge  the 
revival  of  my  administration's  pro- 
ject to  build  a  large  fleet  of  Die- 
sel motorships. 

When  I  put  the  word  "Emergency" 
into  the  title  of  the  Fleet  Coi'poration, 
it  was  to  indicate  the  war  emergency 
which  compelled  us  to  build  so  many 
oil-fuel  steam  engines,  as  well  as  our 
wooden   hulls. 

The  obsolete  character  of  the  wooden 
hull  required  no  explanation.  The  waste- 
ful use  of  oil  under  the  steam  boilers, 
consuming  nearly  three  times  the  fuel 
of  the  many  existing  motorships  of  the 
Danish  East  Asiatic  and  other  fleets,  was 
well  known.  For  years  these  large  mo- 
torships had  sailed  under  my  window 
over  the  Golden  Gate.  Admiral  Lord 
Fisher  had  already  pointed  out  the  ap- 
proaching obsolescence  of  the  marine 
steam  engine. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  East  Asiatic  Company 
and  other  Scandinavian  owners,  in  scores 
of  voyages,  some  over  a  year  in  length 
and  all  around  the  world,  had  establish- 
ed the  paramount  commercial  value  of 
the  Diesel  motorship.  It  was  then  be- 
yond either  practical  or  scientific  ques- 
tion or  doubt.  Lord  Pirrie,  British  di- 
rector of  shipping  in  the  British  yards, 
was  building  lai'ge  motorships  before 
and   during  the   war. 

I  hand  the  committee  the  photograph 
of  twenty  -  one  of  these  Scandinavian 
vessels,  all  then  in  successful  commer- 
cial use,  some  for  years  before  my  ad- 
ministration. They  range  from  6500  to 
10,000  tons'  carrying  capacity  at  over 
ten  knots  speed.  There  were  many 
more  besides  these. 

The  project  for  building  them,  the 
necessary  license,  the  plant,  the  Cramps 
shipyard  and  the  skilled  workmen  were 
all   procured   under   my   administration. 


A  contract  was  off'ered  us,  and  we  were 
debating  whether  we  would  commandeer 
and  make  it  a  national  project  or  ac- 
cept the  contract.  It  was  my  adminis- 
tration's contribution  to  the  commercial 
future  of  the  American  mercantile  ma- 
rine. It  would  have  taken  no  more 
time  for  the  Cramps  to  complete  the 
Diesel  plant  than  to  consti'uct  any  one 
of  the  new  plants  for  steam  engines. 
The  contract  was  for  9600  deadweight 
tonners  with  11.6  knots'  speed.  They 
were  of  the  type  Lord  Pirrie  was  build- 
ing before  and  during  the  war. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
it  has  been  estimated  by  geologists  and 
practical  oil  men  that  the  American  oil 
supply  will  be  consumed  inside  of  twen- 
ty-five years.  This  is  the  occasion  of 
Secretary  Colby's  note  to  the  British  on 
their  mandate  over  the  Mesopotamian 
oil  fields.  Can  we  waste  two-thirds  of 
our  marine  fuel  oil,  through  steam 
boiler  tubes  and  up  the  smoke  stack, 
in  view  of  this  world  oil  condition? 
The  Diesel  can  burn  coal  tar  products 
if  we  ever  exhaust  our  oil. 

Our  wasteful  steamships  built  for  the 
war  emergency  are  hopeless  in  competi- 
tion with  these  Diesel  vessels.  Motor- 
ships  carry  no  boilers  or  condensers, 
and  but  one-third  the  fuel.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  have  over  12  per  cent 
more  cargo  capacity.  This  in  itself 
means  a  handsome  profit  in  ship  opera- 
tion. Their  initial  cost  is  no  more  per 
ton   carried. 

The  English  and  Scandinavians  cre- 
ated their  engineers.  We  could.  We 
did  for  our  submarine  Diesels.  Over  60 
per  cent  of  the  new  cargo  vessels  or- 
dered in  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
six  months  are  motorships.  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland  build 
nothing  else  when  they  can  get  engines. 
Lloyd's  agents  are  now  inspecting  the 
construction  of  300  sets  of  oil  engines. 


These  aggregate  600,000  horsepower, 
which,  in  terms  of  11-knot  cargo  car- 
riers, is  a  million  and  a  half  tons.  The 
largest  is  a  British  passenger  and  cargo 
ship  of  15,760  tons  deadweight,  and  14 
knots'  speed.  Six  are  of  14,000  tons 
deadweight  and   over. 

This  is  active  construction.  The  or- 
ders double  this.  There  are  fifteen  ma- 
rine Diesel  engine  factories  in  Great 
Britain  alone.  Lord  Pirrie  controls  four 
of  them,  using  the  same  license  we  pro- 
cured for  the  board's  program  in  1917. 
There  are  many  more  in  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway.  They  are 
just  beginning  to  operate  plants  for 
large  size  Diesels  in  this  country.  In 
all  the  billions  the  government  has  spent 
not  a  dollar  has  gone  to  build  a  Diesel 
engine,  of  any  type,  large  enough  for 
a    10,000-ton   freighter. 

Our  wasteful  steam  engines  are  de- 
pendent on  British  bunkers.  We  can- 
not carry  enough  fuel  to  pay  the  loss 
up  the  smoke  stack,  and  complete  our 
long  voyages.  We  must  stop  and  beg 
fuel  supply  at  the  British  and  other 
bunkering  stations  on  the  China  Coast, 
in  Japan,  in  the  East  Indies,  at  Aden, 
at  Suez,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
the   South  Atlantic. 

The  sailing  radius  of  a  10,000-ton 
Diesel  ship  is  28,000  miles  on  the  oil 
in  her  ballast  tanks.  This  is  once  around 
the  world,  past  all  the  British  and  other 
bunkering  stations,  and  "then  some,"  as 
shipping  men  put  it. 

The  United  States  can  balance  its 
fleet  only  by  adding,  or  converting  from 
steam,  at  least  a  million  tons  of  motor- 
ships.  We  should  stimulate  the  build- 
ing of  Diesel  factories  and  pi'oduce 
more  than  our  British  and  Scandinavian 
competitors.  If  we  do  not,  we  have 
lost  the  battle  for  maritime  supremacy, 
and  will  not  have  even  a  fair  minor 
share  in  the  world's  sea  carriage. 
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NOBLESSE  OBLIGE 


THF,  art  of  the  agitator  consists 
larRfly  of  the  explanation  of  the 
obvious,  ponderous,  historical  nar- 
ration and  the  quotation  of  rele- 
vant or  irrelevant  statistics  as  a  means 
of  impressing  his  auditors,  who,  being 
duly  impressed,  are  usually  given  their 
fill  of  doubtful  material,  used  as  a  basis 
for  more  or  less  imperfect  conclusions. 
Persistence  in  public  expression  must 
not  be  construed  as  an  evidence  of  au- 
thority or  fitness.  The  best  authorities 
on  scientific  subjects  knovi'  full  well  the 
danger  of  false  leadership  arising  out 
of  self  -  deception.  They  guard  their 
public  utterances  with  great  care  that 
none  but  the  proven  truths  may  gather 
weight  or  popularity  because  of  the 
scientists'  own  reputations.  It  was  ever 
thus  that  the  clamor  and  clatter  of 
earth-borne  feet  should  be  heard  above 
the  gentle  sough  of  celestial  wings. 

An  apple  falling  from  the  hand  seems 
to  obey  laws  so  simple  as  to  require  no 
explanation  at  all,  yet  a  careful  analy- 
sis shows  that  the  resistance  of  the  air 
alone,  in  such  a  case,  is  made  up  of  such 
elements  as  ordinary  friction,  viscosity 
and  translational  movements  of  the  air, 
all  of  which  are  subject  to  some  varia- 
tion in  quantitative  value  on  account  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  or  baromet- 
ric pressure.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
force  of  gravity  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  apple  relative  to  the  surface  and 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  is  affect- 
ed by  the  rotational  and  revolutionai-y 
forces  of  the  earth.  If  the  fall  be  from 
a  great  height,  the  surface  of  the  ap- 
ple could  possibly  gather  an  electrical 
charge  which  might  modify  its  velocity 
as  well  as  prove  a  deciding  factor  with 
respect  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  spot 
on  the  earth's  surface  upon  which  the 
apple  might  strike. 

Discriminating  readers  must  closely 
scan  any  argument  on  any  scientific 
subject  which  insists  that  the  question 
is  a  simple  one.  The  human  mind  loves 
to  assume — it  is  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance and  the  method  of  least  effort. 
To  assume  that  a  problem  is  simple  in- 
volves the  danger  of  insufficient  com- 
prehension and  conclusions  imperfectly 
evolved. 


The  art  of  severing  metal  by  oxida- 
tion is  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  and 
it  has  been  averred  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  quite  complete  and 
comprehensible.  Its  companion,  the  art 
of  welding,  is  several  thousand  years 
old  and  its  first  practice  has  marked  the 
birth  of  every  civilization  on  the  face 
of  this  planet.  Who  will  venture  that 
with  all  this  ancient  development  and 
modern  research  the  world's  knowledge 
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of  welding  is  complete  and  comprehen- 
sible, not  to  say  simple! 

The  art  of  severing  metal  by  oxida- 
tion is  in  its  infancy.  We  know  we  can 
cut  some  metals  because  it  is  being 
done,  but  the  exact  mechanism  of  cut- 
ting is  not  yet  well  understood. 

Only  a  year  ago  the  published  word 
of  erstwhile  authorities  contained  state- 
ments that  cast  iron  could  not  be  sev- 
ered by  the  oxidation  process.  Three 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  carbon,  the 
self-same  material  that  furnishes  the  ar- 
tificial heat  of  the  world,  prevented  oxi- 
dation of  iron.  Why  couldn't  iron  be 
oxidized  in  the  presence  of  carbon  when 
carbon  is  more  easily  combustible  than 
the  iron  itself?  It  seemed  so  simple 
that  a  simple  answer  was  required. 
Cast  iron,  they  said,  melted  below  its 
temperature  of  ignition  and  freezing 
slag  prevented  the  raising  of  the  iron 
above  its  melting  point.  This  explana- 
tion was  so  generally  accepted  that  with 
a  few  exceptions  no  attempts  were  made 
to  develop  the  art  of  cast  iron  cutting. 

Witness  today  the  effective  cutting  of 
cast  iron  with  standard  equipment.  Pop- 
ular authorities  are  falling  over  them- 
selves to  whisper  the  reason  in  the  ear 
of  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  flame-cutting  are  not  yet  sure  of  the 
complete  explanation.  They  cut  and 
know  they  cut  because  they  cut.  If 
they  loved  anything  better  than  the 
truth,  theories  far  more  rational  than 
many  popularly  promulgated  might  be 
presented. 

Because  it  constitutes  one  of  the  ma- 
jor elements  of  the  cost  of  steel  cut- 
ting and  because  it  is  one  of  the  ma- 
terials not  prepared  by  the  consumer 
himself,  commercial  cutters  are  prone 
to  assign  all  variations  in  cutting  cost 
or  quality  to  the  oxygen  and  in  support 
of  this  contention,  present  cost  determ- 
ination and  other  data  which  indicate 
the  undesirability  of  nitrogen  as  an  im- 
purity. A  recent  writer  points  dramatic- 
ally to  the  overwhelming  cataclysm  which 
would  result  if  nitrogen  were  combust- 
ible. "A  lightning  stroke,"  sezze,  "would 
explode  the  beneficent  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  earth."  While  not  recom- 
mending nitrogen  as  a  commercial  fuel, 
one  must  remark  that  every  lightning 
stroke  does  form  nitric  acid ;  and  de- 
posits of  nitrates,  at  favored  spots  on 
the  earth's  surface,  indicate  that  in  the 
aggregate  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  are 
being  burned.  Not  to  be  outdone  by 
nature,"  our  Norwegian  friends  draw 
lightning  strokes  from  waterfalls  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  nitrogen  to 
form  the  world's  most  valuable  acid. 


With  respect  to  burning  or  conbus- 
tibility,  nitrogen  differs  from  iron  in 
measure  only,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  difference  is  the  same  for  practic- 
ally all  substances.  Some  substances 
burst  into  flame  immediately  upon  ex- 
posure to  air  or  oxygen,  while  others, 
like  wood,  usually  require  a  flame  for 
kindling.  Iron  kindles  in  oxygen  at  red 
heat,  while  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 
oxygen  may  be  ignited  by  allowing  it 
to  impinge  on  iron  below  its  tempera- 
ture of  incandescence.  The  kindling 
temperature  of  nitrogen  is  high,  but 
what  careful  observer  has  failed  to  de- 
tect the  odor  of  nitric  acid  where  steel 
cutting  is  being  performed? 

Oxygen  is  not  satisfied  with  its  abil- 
ity to  successfully  attack  its  plebeian 
neighbors  and  form  new  substances. 
This  aristocratic  gas  combines  with  it- 
self and  forms  ozone,  king  of  oxidizers. 
That  it  combines  with  itself  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  three  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen form  only  two  volumes  of  ozone. 
The  unmistakable  odor  is  usually  pres- 
ent wherever  oxy-acetylene  cutting  is 
being  performed.  Whether  it  enters  ^ 
into  the  actual  process  of  cutting  has  H 
never  been  determined.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  oxygen  combines  with  itself 
with  a  negative  heat  of  combustion. 

Stripped  to  known  facts,  the  process 
of  flame  cutting  of  steel  consists  of  the 
elevation  of  some  spot  to  the  kindling 
temperature,  the  application  of  oxygen 
and  the  progressive  direction  of  the  oxi- 
dizing jet  along  the  desired  path.  The 
requirements  are: 

1.  A  preheating  flame  hot  enough  to 
bring  the  iron  to  its  ignition  point 
without  delay. 

2.  The  intelligent  adjustment  and  di- 
rection  of  the   cutting  appliances 

to  maintain  highest  efficiency  and     ■ 
results  of  desirable   quality.  I 

3.  Oxygen  of  suitable  quality  and  at 
the  correct  pressure  and  jet  ve- 
locity. 

A  wide  range  of  fuels  may  be  found 
to  meet  the  first  requirement,  although 
the  use  of  poorer  fuels  usually  results  in 
a  greater  expense  for  oxygen  and  labor. 

The  persona!  element  is  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  determination  of 
the  cost  of  cutting.  A  12  per  cent  va- 
riation in  cutting  cost,  with  all  other 
conditions  constant,  would  be  consid- 
ered excellent  from  the  standpoint  of 
reproductibility;  and  a  20  per  cent  va- 
riation is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  work- 
ers under   ordinary   observation. 

The  pressure  and  jet  velocity  of  the 
oxygen  are  important  because  they  de- 
termine the  amount  of  iron  oxidized 
and    the    cleanliness    and    dispatch   with. 
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which  the  molten  oxides  are  removed. 
They  are  matters  of  torch  design  and 
adjustment.  Authorities  seem  to  agree 
fairly  well  regarding  these  points  but 
disagree  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
various  impurities  found  in  the  com- 
mercial oxygen.  Proponents  of  the  use 
of  electrolytic  oxygen  insist  that  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  impurities  the 
small  difference  in  the  quality  of  com- 
mercial oxygen  is  an  effective  element 
in  the  cost  of  cutting  steel  and  that  at 
even  purity  electrolytic  oxygen  is  supe- 
rior to  "liquid  air"  oxygen  because  of 
the  combustibility  of  hydrogen  and  cer- 
tain alleged  villainous  qualities  of  nitro- 
gen. We  have  certain  specific  allega- 
tions made  in  a  recently  published  arti- 
cle, the  accuracy  of  which  it  would  be 
distinctly  improper  to  question  without 
having  observed  the  test.  It  is  correct, 
however,  to  question  the  assumption 
that  the  variation  in  results  is  due  to 
the  quality  of  the  oxygen  if  the  method 
of  test  is  incapable  of  detecting  this  fact. 

It  is  stated  that  tests  were  made 
"with  each  oxygen  adjusted  at  its  own 
best  pressure  and  working  conditions." 
Long  and  bitter  experience  has  taught 
that  comparable  results  are  never  pos- 
sible unless  all  conditions  of  cutting  are 
reproduced  with  the  exception  of  time 
for  each  individual  determination.  While 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  each 
operator  will  adjust  his  appliance  to  the 
best  possible  conditions  as  they  appear 
to  him,  there  is  no  assurance  that  any 
of  the  operators  are  competent  to  judge 
this  condition  absolutely  with  the  crude 
means  at  their  disposal  and  any  varia- 
tion in  results  may  as  well  be  assigned 
to  the  difference  in  adjustment  as  to 
variation  in  oxygen  purity.  Scientific 
practice  demands  that  all  variations  ex- 
cept the  one  to  be  measured  be  elimi- 
nated or  considered  in  judging  the  final 
result.  Results  such  as  these  recently 
published  cannot  be  considered  more 
than  qualitative. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  impurities 
in  "liquid  air"  oxygen  suffer  a  much 
greater  quantitative  variation  than  those 
in  electrolytic  gas.  While  not  able  to 
speak  for  the  whole  oxygen  industry,  I 
believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  any  of  the 
so  -  called  liquefaction  processes  that 
would  prevent  the  limit  of  variations 
to  much  smaller  values  than  those  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
author  of  the  recent  paper  is  referring 
to  commercial  oxygen  of  several  years 
ago.  The  purity  of  all  commercial  oxy- 
gen has  been  improved  greatly  in  the 
last  few  years,  electrolytic  oxygen  man- 
ufacturers being  forced  to  increase  their 
purity  because  of  the  inherent  risk  in 
the  compression  of  oxygen  containing 
hydrogen.  This  risk  is  still  present,  and 
although  in  much  lesser  degree,  is  al- 
ways a  potential  one  until  machines  and 


men  are  rendered  perfect.  The  cost  of 
producing  a  reliably  safe  product  is  re- 
flected in  the  greater  cost  of  production 
of  electrolytic  oxygen,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  frequently  called. 

In  one  of  the  recent  articles  consider- 
able stress  is  laid  on  the  advantage  of 
electrolytic  oxygen  over  "liquid  air" 
oxygen  because  of  the  absence  of  nitro- 
gen. The  total  absence  of  any  impurity 
other  than  hydrogen  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  electrolytic  oxygen  is  made 
from  distilled  water.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  state  the  total  amount  of 
electrolytic  oxygen  made  by  the  use  of 
distilled  water,  but  inasmuch  as  good 
filtered  water  has  been  found  satisfac- 
tory, it  is  doubtful  if  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled water  is  general.  The  statement 
that  electrolytic  oxygen  is  made  from 
distilled  water  is,  however,  in  error, 
since  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  sub- 
stance to  make  the  water  conduct  the 
electric  current.  Commercial  caustic 
soda  is  usually  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  unless  the  soda  is  fairly  pure  there 
is  some  danger  of  pollution  of  the  pro- 
ducts. Impurities  originating  from  the 
water  or  electrolyte  are  of  relatively  no 
importance,  however,  except  for  gases 
dissolved  in  the  water  which  are  sure 
to  appear  in  the  oxygen. 

Careful  analyses  of  electrolytic  oxy- 
gen always  disclose  from  0.1  per  cent 
to  0.3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  which  may 
come  from  the  gases  dissolved  in  the 
electrolyte  or  may  diffuse  into  the  cyl- 
inder which  stands  empty  with  the  valve 
open.  Regardless  of  the  source,  this 
small  amount  of  nitrogen  seems  always 
to  be  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
impurity  of  "liquid  air"  oxygen  consists 
of  nitrogen  and  argon — not  nitrogen 
alone. 

If  oxygen  impurities  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  cooling  agents,  we 
must  consider  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  percentage  by  weight  and  not 
volume.  On  this  basis  nitrogen  is  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  by  weight  of 
the  impurity  of  electrolytic  oxygen  and 
60  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  impurity 
of  "liquid  air"  oxygen.  Argon,  because 
of  its  low  specific  heat,  is  much  more 
desirable  than  either  hydrogen  or  ni- 
trogen. As  a  cooling  agent  hydrogen 
stands  out  as  a  notorious  offender,  its 
specific  capacity  for  the  conduction  of 
heat  being  approximately  six  times  that 
of  any  other  gases  in  the  flame. 

As  proof  of  these  statements,  theo- 
retical calculations  of  the  temperatures 
of  the  inner  cones  of  oxy  -  acetylene 
flames  have  been  made  using  electro- 
lytic and  "liquid  air"  oxygen  at  vari- 
ous concentrations. 

Flame  Temperature — Degrees  Centi- 
grade Absolute 

98%  99%  99.5% 
Liquid  air  oxygen....  5040  5050  5060 
Electrolytic    oxygen  5035     5048     5060 


In  the  calculation  of  the  above  the 
nitrogen  impurity  of  electrolytic  oxygen 
was  maintained  constant  at  0.2  per  cent 
(an  average  experimental  value)  in  or- 
der to  indicate  that  as  hydrogen  was 
eliminated  the  flame  temperature  of 
"liquid  air"  oxygen  was  approached. 
The  percentages  of  the  argon  and  nitro- 
gen in  "liquid  air"  oxygen  were  the 
amounts  found  in  actual  practice.  The 
above  values  do  not  include  the  effect 
of  the  higher  heat  conductivity  of  hy- 
drogen. 

In  practice  the  above  differences  in 
flame  temperatures  would  never  be  de- 
tected. They  are  given  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  small  as  the  effect  may 
be  they  are  unfavorable  to  the  electro- 
lytic oxygen. 

If  we  argue  that  the  heat  yielded  by 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  of  value, 
we  again  find  ourselves  up  against  a 
similar  condition.  If  we  try  to  find  the 
effect  in  the  preheating  flame,  we  learn 
that  acetylene  has  at  least  four  times 
the  net  or  low  heating  value  of  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrogen  so  that  the  heat 
added  to  the  flame  by  1  per  cent  of 
hydrogen  impurity  is: 

.01  x  .25  —  .0025  —  Vi  of  1% 

In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  preheating  flame  supplies 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  heat 
available  in  cutting,  the  balance  coming 
from  the  combustion  of  the  iron.  The 
effect  of  the  hydrogen  impurity  is  there- 
fore further  reduced  to  at  least: 

75 
.30X.0025=.00075  or of  1% 

1000 

What  reputable  engineer  will  risk  his 
good  name  by  assigning  commercial  ad- 
vantage in  a  technical  process  to  the 
addition  of  less  than  1/10  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  available  heat? 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  contention 
that  the  nitrogen  expands  and  dilutes 
the  oxygen.  In  the  first  place  all  gases 
have  the  same  co-efficient  of  expansion 
with  heat  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  change  the  oxygen  percentage  in  a 
mixture  by  heating  it.  The  oxygen  ex- 
pands at  the  same  rate  as  the  impurities 
and  no  change  in  the  constituency  is 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  expansion 
(or  dilution)  of  the  oxygen  would  take 
place  if  the  gas  were  perfectly  pure 
because  any  gas  expands  to  larger  vol- 
ume when  heated  at  constant  pressure. 

And  what,  pray  tell,  becomes  of  the 
much  to  be  desired  hydrogen  impurity 
as  it  passes  through  the  flame  and  kerf 
to  be  burned  in  the  outer  envelope? 
Has  it  not  also  expanded  with  heat; 
does  it  not  also  occupy  space;  has  it 
not  absorbed  heat?  In  fact,  is  there 
any  undesirable  attribute  that  nitrogen 
has  which  is  not  also  possessed  by  hy- 
drogen in  the  same  or  greater  degree? 
Only  one  real  advantage  is  claimed  and 
that  is  the  fuel  value  of  the  hydrogen, 
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but  this  quantity  is  ridiculously  small 
and  negligible  for  all  purposes. 

Certain  peculiar  properties  claimed 
for  nitrogen  by  a  recent  writer  include 
that  of  being  expanded  by  heat  in  such 
a  way  that  cooling  of  the  nitrogen  re- 
sults. A  student  observing  experiments 
with  liquid  air  for  the  first  time  and 
being  much  impressed  by  the  evolution 
of  vapor  at  such  low  temperatures,  ex- 
claimed: "It's  so  hot  it's  cold."  So 
with  our  friend's  nitrogen  impurity — it 
is  hot  because  it  is  cold  and  vice  versa. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  claims 
for  surface  hardening  on  account  of  a 
nitrogen  impurity  in  the  oxygen  will 
be  accepted  generally.  In  the  first  place 
the  hardening  of  steel  is  controlled  al- 
most entirely  by  its  carbon  content  and 
rate  of  cooling.  If,  as  is  claimed,  oxy- 
gen containing  nitrogen  cuts  slower  than 
that  containing  hydrogen,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  slower  op- 
eration will  give  the  slower  cooling  and 
result  in  softer  surfaces.  In  addition 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  oxygen  jet 
aspirates  large  amounts  of  air  into  the 
kerf  and  that  the  hot  surface  of  the 
metal  almost  invariably  cools  in  a  bath 
of  air,  so  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  flame 
from  the  "liquid  air"  oxygen  is  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  This 
same  set  of  conditions  will  also  be  found 
with  the  use  of  electrolytic  oxygen.  The 
preponderance  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
renders  the  fractional  effect  of  the  oxy- 
gen impurity  negligible. 

The  question  of  surface  hardness  has 
not  been  raised  previously  except  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  hydrogen  as 
a  fuel  instead  of  a  hydro-carbon  gas. 
It  was  claimed  that  hydrogen  used  as  a 
fuel  produced  a  steel  surface  free  from 
carbonization.  At  first  glance  the  state- 
ment appeared  logical,  but  a  casual 
analysis  showed  that  the  steel  burned 
in  the  process  of  separation  yielded  suf- 
ficient carbon  to  account  for  the  maxi- 
mum carbonization  found.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  surfaces  cut  with 
acetylene  and  hydrogen  used  separately 
as  fuels  failed  to  discover  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  amount  of  car- 
bonization. 

The  carbon  content  of  the  samples 
before  cutting  was  less  than  0.2  per 
cent  and  after  cutting  it  was  found  that 
a  thin  layer  of  metal  on  the  cut  sur- 
faces had  had  its  carbon  content  in- 
creased to  0.9  per  cent  or  greater.  Car- 
bon had  been  added  in  the  case  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  cut  as  well  as  that  of  oxy- 
acetylene.  In  the  case  of  the  oxy-hy- 
drogen cut,  the  only  source  of  carbon 
was  the  steel  and  the  amount  of  carbon 
added  was  fully  as  great  as  in  the  case 
of  the  oxy-acetylene  cut.  It  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  insist  that  acetylene 
is  a  source  of  carbonization  when  the 
use  of  a  "no-carbon"  fuel  results  in  cai-- 
bonization.  The  carbonization  was  a 
result  of  the  avidity  of  molten  steel  for 


the  carbon  in  adjacent  burning  steel — 
the  origin  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  cutting  of  steel  is  approximately 
70  per  cent  efficient,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  oxygen  required  to  burn  all  the  iron 
removed  to  oxide  is  about  70  per  cent 
of  that  usually  used.  It  is  physically 
impossible  to  obtain  complete  mixing  of 
iron  and  oxygen  in  the  small  time  al- 
lowed in  the  kerf  so  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  oxygen  and  some  iron 
uncombined.  It  is  quite  improbable  that 
the  conditions  of  theoretically  perfect 
cutting  will  be  approached  closely  and 
the  possible  increase  in  cutting  effici- 
ency is  less  than  the  advantages  extrav- 
agantly claimed  for  some  appai'atus  and 
materials.  As  competition  grows  keener 
and  materials  and  apparatus  approach 
perfection,  differences  will  be  smaller 
and  more  difficult  to  detect.  The  in- 
ability to  disprove  extravagant  claims 
must  not  be  confused  with  absolute 
proof  that  they  are  bona  fide.  Not  only 
must    experimental    data    be     carefully 


studied,  but  must  be  considered  in  a 
rational,  reasonable  manner,  free  from 
bias  and  devoid  of  that  amateurish  en- 
thusiasm which  is  generally  present 
where  new  and  interesting  lines  of  in- 
vestigation are  being  opened  up.  The 
fear  of  the  spinster  that  she  will  find  a 
man  under  her  bed  is  probably  her  sub- 
conscious hope  that  she  may  ultimately 
land  one  in  that  way.  One  can  always 
find  technical  differences  because  they 
are  always  present  and  we  should  al- 
ways question  ourselves  as  to  their  rel- 
evance and   measurable   effect. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  is  a  great  responsibility. 
The  great  complication  of  our  indus- 
trial life  demands  interpreters  who  not 
only  comprehend  facts  but  sense  the 
value  of  a  true  and  accurate  transla- 
tion of  them  into  terms  generally  un- 
derstood. This  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  engineer — the  rational  interpre- 
tation of  technical  information  in  the 
light  of  fundamental  scientific  principles. 
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THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD  TO 

THE  NAVY 


SINCE  Alexander  Hamilton  first 
drew  up  a  sort  of  government 
family  tree  there  has  been  no 
rearrangement  of  governmental 
activities.  As  a  result  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  overlapping  of  work  and  in 
many  cases  an  illogical  grouping  of 
government  bureaus.  For  years  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  Patent  Office 
should  be  a  bi'anch  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  Commerce  instead  of  the 
Intei'ior  Department.  A  more  recent 
case  is  the  proper  location  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Bureau  now  under  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  contended  that  this  bureau 
should  be  under  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Coast  Guard  controversy, 
however,   is  the  patriarch   of   the   flock. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  second  session  of  the 
Fii'st  Congress,  in  1790,  passed  a  law 
creating  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 
In  1796,  when  little  Revenue  Cutter 
was  only  six  years  old,  the  argument 
was  first  advanced  that  the  congres- 
sional stork  had  made  a  mistake  and 
delivered  the  infant  to  the  wrong  fam- 
ily. The  contention  was  that  the  boy 
was  a  sailor  and  belonged  to  the  Navy. 
Congress,  however,  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  responsible  for  the  child, 
refused  to  transfer  little  Revenue 
Cutter. 

In  all  fifteen  attempts  have  been 
made  since  1796  to  induce  Congress  to 
admit  that  it  made  a  mistake.  One  of 
these  attempts  originated  in  the  House 
and  two  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  Three  originated  in  the 
House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  Twice 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  urged 
the  transfer  and  four  times  it  was 
urged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
President  Taft  appointed  a  Commission 
on  Efficiency  and  Economy  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Coast  Guard  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Navy  was  one  of  the 
strongest  recommendations  made  by 
this  commission.  When  he  forwarded 
the  report  of  this  commission  to  Con- 
gress President  Taft  made  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  the  recommendations 
covering  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service : 

"The  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  represents  a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  history,  or- 
ganization, and  activities  of  this  branch 
of  the  government  service  and  its  rela- 
tion to  other  services.  The  conclusion 
is  reached  that  all  of  the  duties  now  be- 
ing performed  by  this  service  can  be 
performed  with  equal  efficiency  by 
other  services  and  that  a  great  economy 
will  result  by  having  these  duties  so 
performed.      The  commission  according- 
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ly  recommends  that  the  service  be  abol- 
ished as  a  distinct  organization;  that  its 
equipment  be  distributed  among  other 
services  requiring  the  use  of  marine 
craft;  and  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  performance  of  the  work  now  being 
done  by  it  by  such  other  services. 

"With  these  recommendations  of  the 
commission  I  am  in  full  accord,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  put  them  into  effect. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  is  oi-ganized  as  a  naval 
establishment.  The  country  is,  in  ef- 
fect, maintaining  two  navies,  and  is 
using  one  of  these  navies  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  a  civil  character. 
The  maintenance  of  two  separate  naval 
establishments  entails  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
either  efficiency  or  economy.  In  so  far 
as  the  duties  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  are  of  a  naval  character,  or  are 
such  as  can  readily  be  performed  by  the 
regular  Naval  establishment,  they 
should  be  performed  by  such  establish- 
ment; in  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  purely 
civil  character,  use  should  be  made  of 
services  organized  and  conducted  upon 
a  civil  basis." 

These  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
transfer  were  submitted  at  the  hearings 
in  May  which  were  on  H.  R.  bill  5516, 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Guy  E.  Camp- 
bell of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Campbell  also  presented  to  the 
committee  letters  from  Mr.  Beekman 
Winthrop,  Mr.  R.  O.  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Norton,  former  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Mr. 
Winthrop  had  also  been  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Each  man  ex- 
pressed himself  as  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  transfer  as  a  move  toward  more 
efficiency  and  economy  in  government 
operation.  Mr.  Bailey  also  stated, 
"With  the  Navy  Department  in  control 
of   the   wireless,   efficiency   in   emergent 


service  would  bf  important  to  life  and 
property.  The  mentioned  objection 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  needed  in  cus- 
toms administration  might  be  answered 
by  the  fact  that  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  government  would  execute  the 
order  in  either  case  and  that  at  present 
in  the  Treasury  the  customs  adminis- 
tration is  separate  from  the  Coast 
Guard  administration." 

Several  of  the  large  shipping  associa- 
tions arranged  for  a  personal  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  Mr.  Marvin  not  only 
spoke  for  his  association  but  by  request 
for  the  Pacific-American  Steamship 
Association  of  San  Francisco.  He 
stated  that  his  colleague,  Mr.  Duff,  at- 
torney for  his  association,  would  ap- 
pear later  and  speak  for  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association.  These  three  asso- 
ciations cover  practically  our  entire 
merchant  marine  of  approximately  15,- 
000,000   gross  tons. 

Mr.  Marvin  stated  that  American 
shipping  was  in  imminent  peril  last 
winter  because  of  the  enforced  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  cutters  afloat; 
that  there  had  been  some  very  lament- 
able losses  of  entire  crews  and  vessels; 
and  that  American  shipowners  were 
viewing  the  coming  winter  with  alarm 
because  of  the  impairment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Captain  Harrison  of  the  Coast  Guard 
informed  the  committee  that  86.5  per 
cent  of  the  Coast  Guard  officers  were 
in  favor  of  the  Campbell  bill  and  gave 
the  committee  a  very  complete  history 
of  the  efforts  made  to  induce  Congress 
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to  transfer  the  Coast  Guard  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Navy. 

Indicating  the  attitude  of  the  Navy 
toward  the  proposed  transfer,  Secretary 
Daniels,  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt, 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Coontz,  chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  Rear  Admiral  Thom- 
as Washing-ton,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation;  Rear  Admiral  J.  C.  Peoples 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, appeared  before  the  committee 
in  support  of  Mr.  Campbell's  bill.  These 
gentlemen  stated  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  transfer  would  reduce  overhead 
charges  for  the  government.  Illustrat- 
ing what  was  meant  by  overhead 
charges  in  this  instance  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Coast  Guard  maintains  a 
school  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  to 
train  officers.  If  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Navy  were  combined  the  New  Lon- 
don school  could  be  abolished  and  all 
officers  trained  at  Annapolis.  There 
was  a  similar  duplication  in  connection 
with  the  recruiting  and  training  of  men, 
the  repair  of  ships  and  the  purchase  of 
supplies. 

Captain  J.  C.  Cantwell,  retired,  of 
the  Coast  Guard  also  appeared  before 
the  committee.  Following  is  an  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  hearings  covering 
captain  Cantwell's  opinions  on  the  bill: 

"I  want  to  tell  the  committee  that 
those  duties  (collection  of  the  customs 
revenue)  can  and  perhaps  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Navy  equally  as  effi- 
ciently as  we  have  performed  them. 
The  Revenue  Cutter  Service  has  grad- 
ually drawn  away  from  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  by  reason  of  changed 
conditions  in  the  whole  world  of  com- 
merce. A  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
probably  necessary  to  guard  our  coast. 
Today  it  is  absolutely  not  necessary. 
If  it  is  necessary  how  is  it  that  after 
four  months  of  active  winter  cruising  of 
our  larger  cutters  on  the  coast  that  they 
are  practically  laid  up  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  with  orders  to  remain  in 
port  unless  called  out  to  render  aid? 
What  becomes  of  the  customs  revenue 
collections  during  the  eight  months  of 
practical  inactivity?  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it.  There  is  practically  no 
smuggling  in  bulk  into  the  United 
States  at  this  time  except,  perhaps, 
through  false  appraisals  and  incorrect 
invoices,  with  regard  to  which  we  can 
not  have  any  possible  cognizance  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty. 

Mr.  Montague:  You  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that? 

Capt.  Cantwell:  We  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  that.  There  is  a  special 
department  of  the  government  called 
the  customs  inspection  service,  and  the 
appraisers  who  attend  to  all  that  busi- 
ness. We  would  not  have  a  chance  to 
exist  as  a  service  if  we  stopped  a  ves- 
sel on  the  high  seas  and  searched  her 
as  we  did  100  years  ago.  It  would  be 
considered  by  the  public  as  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  commerce. 

Mr.  Campbell,  as  a  concluding  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  bill,  submitted  to 
the  committee  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Willoughby.  Dr.  Willoughby  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  mem- 


ber of  President  Taft's  Commission  on 
Efficiency  and  Economy  and  that  he  had 
direct  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
report  covering  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
recommendations.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Campbell  Dr.  Willoughby  summed  up 
his  conclusions  as  follows: 

"The  President's  commission  was  'em- 
phatic that  all  of  the  duties  performed 
by  the  revenue  cutter  branch  of  the 
Coast  Guard  could  be  performed  by 
the  Navy  Department  as  a  part  of  its 
current   work.'  " 

Opposition    Arguments 

The  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Navy  is  embodied  in  communications 
addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass  and  by 
Secretary  Houston. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  commit- 
tee January  7,  1919,  Secretary  Glass 
stated: 

"The  subject  (transfer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Navy)  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one — indeed,  it  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  Treasury  Department  itself.  The 
general  proposition  of  transfer,  embod- 
ied in  this  bill,  was  first  suggested  in 
1796,  and  again  in  1840,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
in  one  form  or  another  many  times. 
The  reasons  and  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  these  measures  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  convincing  and 
Congress  has  uniformly  declined  to 
act." 

Secretary  Glass  next  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  prepared  by  the 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Customs  in 
1914  dealing  with  this  question: 

"In  my  opinion  the  transfer  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  (now  the 
Coast  Guard)  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  another  department  would 
be  a  serious  error  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(a)  Inasmuch  as  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  all  commerce  is  by  sea,  the 
maintenance  of  boats  to  assist  the  Cus- 
toms Service  in  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling and  the  violation  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  navigation  of  vessels  is 
absolutely  essential. 

(b)  The  Revenue  Cutter  Service  was 
intended  to  be,  and  is,  the  boat  service 
of  the  customs. 

(c)  The  fact  that  the  revenue  cut- 
ters are  useful  in  rendering  assistance 
to  vessels  in  distress  and  make  suit- 
able auxiliary  naval  vessels  in  time  of 
war,  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law, 
closely  associated  with  the  collection  of 
the  customs  and  the  incidental  control 
of  vessels  imposed  by  law  upon  the  cus- 
toms officers. 

(d)  The  Revenue  Cutter  Service  op- 
erates and  maintains  the  boats  used  for 
boarding  vessels  by  customs  officers  at 
most  of  the  ports  having  a  boarding 
boat.  It  furnishes  boats  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  anchorage  laws.  It 
also  furnishes  boats  for  the  use  of  cus- 
toms officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
motor  boat  laws.  It  is  called  upon 
whenever  information  is  received  of  an 
attempted  violation  of  our  revenue  laws 
and  a  boat  is  necessary  for  the  preven- 


tion  of  such   violation.      This   is   of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

(e)  Section  2747  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes provides  for  the  organization  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  "for  better 
securing  the  collection  of  import  or 
tonnage  duties." 

Section  2760  provides  that  officers  of 
the  Revenue  Cutters  shall  be  deemed 
officers  of  the  Customs. 

Section  2762  provides  that  the  offi- 
cers of  Revenue  cutters  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  for  the  collection  and 
security  of  the  revenue  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(f)  In  my  opinion,  if  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  were  placed  under  an- 
other department,  it  would  no  longer 
be  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

(g)  If  the  Customs  Service  were  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Service  it  would  mean  that 
a  great  many  Revenue  Cutters  that  are 
now  operated  by  enlisted  men  would 
have  to  be  duplicated  in  the  Customs 
Service  and  operated  by  civil  employes 
on  a  per  diem  or  per  annum  basis  at 
a  greatly  increased  cost — probably  $1, 
000,000    per   annum. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  and  the  Life  Saving  Service, 
which  is  also  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  officers  of  which  latter 
service  are  also  ex-officio  inspectors  of 
the  Customs.  These  three  services.  Cus- 
toms, Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  Life 
Saving  Service,  are  of  mutual  assist- 
ance to  one  another.  They  come  into 
close  contact  in  many  of  their  opera- 
tions, and  while  I  am  personally  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Revenue  Cutter  Ser- 
vice and  the  Life  Saving  Service  might 
be  more  closely  co-ordinated,  I  state  as 
a  fact  that  the  separation  of  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Service  from  the  same  de- 
partment as  controls  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  lat- 
ter service." 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  the 
Life  Saving  Service  were  combined  in 
191.5,  the  combined  service  being  legally 
designated  the  Coast  Guard.  The  bill 
under  consideration — not  the  Campbell 
bill,  but  a  similar  measure — provided 
that  the  administration  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  was  not  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Navy  and  that,  "In  consequence  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  be  obliged 
to  find  not  only  the  personnel,  but  the 
vessels  to  continue  the  work."  A  state- 
ment submitted  with  the  Secretary's 
letter  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of  op- 
erating five  vessels  of  the  same  type 
and  size  during  the  fiscal  years  1909, 
1910  and  1911  was  53.17  per  cent 
greater  in  the  Navy  than  in  the  Coast 
Guard. 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  his  letter 
Secretary  Glass  gave  what  he  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  ends  sought  by  the  pro- 
posed transfer  in  the  following  language: 

"In  the  foregoin.g  particulars  at  least 
it  is  patent  that  the  transfer  proposed 
in  Section  1  of  the  bill  does  not  com- 
mend itself  on  the  score  of  either  econ- 
omy or  efficiency,  and  the  question  at 
once  presents  itself,  "What  is  the  end 
sought  by  the  proposed  transfer?"  1 
think  the  answer  may  be  found  in  Sec- 
tion  2   of  the   bill.      Upon   the   declara- 
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tion  of  war  it  was  necessary  to  greatly 
expand  the  Navy  and  in  consequence 
promotion  in  the  commissioned  person- 
nel became  very  rapid.  New  oflRcers 
were  obtained  from  every  available 
source,  but  the  demand  for  experienced 
officers  was  very  great.  The  Coast 
Guard  contributed  to  this  demand  to 
the  limit  of  its  personnel  because  un- 
der the  law  the  Coast  Guard  operates 
as  a  part  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 
The  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard  was  not  increased  and  pro- 
motions remained  as  slow  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and,  although  the  Coast  Guard 
brought  to  the  Navy  a  corps  of  expe- 
rienced officers,  many  of  these  officers 
held  rank  far  below  that  of  naval  offi- 
cers of  much  less  experience.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Navy  Department  found  itself 
unable  to  utilize  many  of  the  Coast 
Guard  officers  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility commensurate  with  their  experi- 
ence, because  of  their  lack  of  rank. 
This  anomalous  situation  was  remedied 
by  legislation  which  provides  for  the 
temporary  promotion  of  Coast  Guard 
officers  below  the  rank  of  captain  with 
running  mates  in  the  Navy  on  the  basis 
of  the  length  of  total  service.  Under 
the  law  these  temporary  promotions  will 
expire  within  six  months  after  the  term- 
ination of  the  war  and  naturally,  I  pre- 
sume, these  officers  do  not  contemplate 
with  complacency  the  prospective  return 
to  former  rank.  Hence,  in  Section  2  of 
the  bill  we  find  the  provision  which  will 
have  the  eff^ect  of  making  most  of  these 
temporary  promotions  permanent." 

In  connection  with  the  telegrams  sent 
by  the  West  Coast  business  men  to  the 
President  requesting  that  he  ti'ansfer 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy,  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  law  of  January 
28,  1915,  which  combined  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  and  the  Life  Saving  Ser- 
vice and  formed  the  Coast  Guard,  is 
of  interest: 

"...  Shall  opei'ate  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  time  of  peace  and 
operate  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the  Pres- 
ident shall  so  dictate." 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of 
the  legality  of  a  transfer  to  the  Navy 
in  time  of  peace  by  the  President's  or- 
der. While  the  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence quoted  says  that  the  Coast  Guard 
"Shall  operate  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  time  of  peace,"  yet  the  con- 
cluding part  states  that  it  is  to  operate 
under  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  "or 
when  the  President  shall  so  dictate." 

Secretary  Glass  concluded  his  argu- 
ment against  the  proposed  transfer  in 
the  following  language: 

"In  time  of  peace  the  Coast  Guard 
pays  its  way  and  saves  to  the  public 
many  times  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 
In  this  war,  as  well  as  in  all  other  mar- 
itime wars,  the  service  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  record.  The  Coast  Guard, 
I  firmly  believe,  deserves  well  of  our 
people  and  our  government,  and  what- 
ever promotion  may  be  proper  and  ex- 
pedient for  its  personnel  should  be  pro- 
vided within  the  service  itself. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
sideration in  the  past  leading  to  the  va- 
rious proposals  to  transfer  this  service 
to  the  Navy,  Congress  has  uniformly 
declined  to  act  during  the  period  of  125 
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United    States   Navy   mine  sweeper   Pelican.      This   is   llie   type  ut   vessel   wlin.li   the    Navy    prupi 
to  use  in  Coast  Guard  service  if  that  department    is  turned  over  to  its  keeping 


years,  and  I  cannot  find  any  reason  for 
entertaining  the  proposition  anew.  On 
the  contrary,  for  the  reasons  hereinbe- 
fore presented,  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  permitting  the  ser- 
vice to  remain  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, with  whose  interests  and  ac- 
tivities it  is  so  intimately  associated  and 
concerned.  I  therefore  feel  constrained 
to  recommend  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill." 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  letter 
Secretary  Glass  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  on  the  water  had 
practically  ceased  and  he  requested  the 
return  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Treas- 
ury without  waiting  for  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  peace.  This  request  of  the 
Secretary  was  later  complied  with  and 
the  Coast  Guard  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury by  executive  order. 

On  January  8,  1920,  Secretary  Glass 
again  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, this  time  in  reference  to  H.  R. 
bill  No.  11230.  The  previous  letter  was 
in  reference  to  H.  R.  bill  No.  13392. 
The  Campbell  bill  is  a  still  later  bill 
and  is  No.  H.  R.  5516.     These  later  bills 


appear  to  have  been  framed  so  as  to 
remove  many  of  the  objections  urged 
by  Secretary  Glass  in  his  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  1919.  After  referring  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  bill  H.  R.  No.  11230 
Secretary  Glass  concluded  his  letter  of 
January  8,   1920,  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  is  more  de- 
structive and  less  meritorious  than  its 
predecessors,  and  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommend  that  it  be  not  passed." 

The  hearings  on  the  Campbell  bill 
were  held  May  27  and  28.  During  the 
summer,  with  the  exception  of  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  telegrams  from  the 
West  Coast  business  organizations,  there 
was  very  little  public  discussion  of  the 
question.  That  the  controvei'sy  is  still 
very  much  alive,  however,  is  indicated 
by  the  space  given  to  arguments  for 
and  against  the  transfer  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
our  next  month's  issue  we  shall  sum- 
marize these  reports  which  show  very 
interesting  points  of  view  and  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  this  subject 
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EUROPEAN  MARINE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Exclusive  Correspondence  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 


ALL  oui-  shipping:  concerns  con- 
tinue day  by  day  without  ex- 
ception to  report  to  their  an- 
nual meetings  of  shareholders 
tremendous  profits  secured  on  last  year's 
trading,  but  they  all  speak  gloomily  of 
the  future.  Fortunately,  enormous  re- 
seves  have  been  put  away  out  of  past 
profits.  Very  often  75  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits,  after  allowing  for  every- 
thing, have  been  allocated  to  various 
reserves,  while  at  the  same  time  share- 
holders have  had  dividends  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  That  these  reserves 
will  be  abundantly  needed  seems  very 
certain.  Freights  are  in  a  most  dis- 
tressful state,  we  are  notified  of  lower 
rates  week  by  week.  It  is  declared  here 
that  United  States  steamers  have  been 
prominent  in  accepting  these  lower  rates 
but  British  shipowners  with  cargoes 
scarce  have  certainly  been  just  as  active. 
The  Oil  Fuel  Question 
People  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
matter  were  talking  not  so  long  ago  of 
oil  fuel  becoming  paramount  in  shipping 
for  all  and  any  vessel.  Now  there  has 
descended  upon  them  a  flood  of  censure, 
criticism  and  controversial  argument. 
This,  perhaps,  is  best  condensed  for 
these  columns  in  what  Lord  Pirrie,  of 
Harland  &  Wolff,  said  when  he  came 
from  America  recently  in  the  Olympic. 
In  America  he  had  intimate  conversa- 
tions with  pi^ominent  business  men ;  in 
Mexico,  the  great  oil  producing  coun- 
try, he  had  every  facility  for  getting 
first-hand  information  of  the  somewhat 
critical  position  in  which  the  compara- 
tively new  industry,  so  far  as  ocean- 
going ships  are  concerned,  finds  itself. 
He  said: 

"I  have  held  strong  views  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  although 
oil   was   destined   to    take   an    important 


place  as  fuel  for  ships,  it  is  a  wrong 
principle  to  burn  oil  merely  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  raising  steam.  At  the  same 
time  the  Diesel  engine  will  require  great 
care  in  manufacture,  and  its  introduc- 
tion must  develop  slowly.  Personally, 
I  feel  concerned,  after  having  recom- 
mended so  many  of  my  ship-owning 
friends  to  convert  from  coal  to  oil  fuel 
consumption,  which  undoubtedly  is  a 
most  extravagant  way  of  using  such  a 
valuable  commodity,  and  I  feel  that 
only  such  vessels  as  the  White  Star,  Cu- 
nard.  Royal  Mail,  Union  Castle  and  oth- 
er companies'  express  passenger  liners 
will  be  secure  for  future  oil  supplies, 
and  I  am  therefore  advising  friends  to 
go  slowly  in  converting  ordinary  cargo 
vessels.  Any  shipowner  or  shipbuilder 
proceeding  without  careful  consideration 
may  find  himself  in  difficulties. 

"Until  Mexico  gets  into  a  more  set- 
tled state  and  its  government  decides 
to  protect  foreign  capital  invested  in 
the  country,"  continued  Lord  Pirrie, 
there  is  a  risk  in  going  in  for  too  large 
a  program  of  vessels  built  for  oil  fuel 
consumption,  more  particularly  as  at  the 
present  time  we  are  relying  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  the  production  of  the 
Mexican  oil  fields.  Every  step  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  wasteful  use,  and 
the  consequent  exhaustion  of  supplies. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  the  adoption 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  pro- 
vided supplies  of  Diesel  oil  are  obtain- 
able on  the  routes  in  which  such  ves- 
sels will  trade;  but  today  it  would  be 
a  great  responsibility  for  any  ship- 
builder to  advocate  the  installation  of 
Diesel  engines  until  supplies  of  Diesel 
oil  are  assured." 
Shipbuilding    Contracts    and    Shipowners 

The  passing  of  war  conditions  is  be- 
coming   increasingly     apparent    in     the 


shipbuilding  industry  despite  the  large 
amount  of  tonnage  which  is  building  at 
the  present  time.  The  war  placed  the 
shipowner  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  builder,  and  the  custom  ultimately 
became  general  that  conti'acts  of  new 
vessels  should  be  on  the  "time  and  lime" 
system.  From  the  shipowner's  stand- 
point, the  disadvantages  attaching  to 
the  system  are  fairly  obvious,  but  they 
have  been  rendered  the  more  conspicu- 
ous by  the  growing  tendency  for  the 
final  cost  of  ships  contracted  for  on  this 
system  to  show  a  large  increase  on  the 
original  estimates.  Serious  enough  for 
cargo  owners,  this  shouldering  of  the 
risks  of  rising  shipbuilding  costs  has 
placed  liner  owners  in  a  very  difficult 
position,  for  the  necessity  of  having 
vessels  turned  out  with  perfect  finish 
and  in  every  way  equal  to  the  usually 
high  standard  demanded  for  liners  was 
one  from  which  the  latter  could  not  es- 
cape. Signs  are  not  wanting,  however, 
that  the  relative  positions  of  owner  and 
builder  are  now  undergoing  considera- 
ble change.  As  a  writer  in  the  Times 
says,  in  place  of  the  former  wishing  to 
assure  himself  that  the  next  vacant 
berth  in  a  yard  would  be  placed  at  his 
disposal,  the  shipbuilder  is  now  inclined 
to  seek  orders  and  is  in  some  instances 
displaying  a  readiness  to  accept  con- 
tracts at  fixed  prices.  This  in  itself  is 
a  favorable  development  for  owners, 
and  if  it  may  be  taken  as  denoting  that 
the  cost  of  new  ships  has  probably 
reached  its  zenith  it  will  be  extremely 
welcome,  for  the  general  rise  in  the 
expenses  of  shipowners  during  the  last 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily rapid.  It  has  indeed  reach- 
ed a  point  where  in  the  case  of  large 
liners,  vessels  have  to  be  booked  up  to 
the    last   berth   if    they    are    to    show   a 
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profit  on  running,  and  with  tlie  great 
arrears  of  travel  occasioned  by  the  war 
cleared  off  the  ability  to  ensure  full  pas- 
senger loads  on  every  voyage  has  be- 
come appreciably  lessened. 

Regulation  of   Seamen's    Hours 

British  shipowners  appear  to  be  pretty 
generally  against  the  international  pro- 
posal to  reduce  seamen's  hours  to  eight 
per  day,  and  every  shipping  chairman 
in  addressing  his  shareholders  raises  this 
question  in  a  very  firm  and  antagonistic 
direction.  The  British  government  sup- 
ports the  shipowners  in  this  matter.  It 
will  be  known  that  since  the  Genoa  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  last  June 
and  July  steady  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  settlement  of  questions  affect- 
ing the  world's  mercantile  marine.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Genoa  con- 
ference decided  to  set  up,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  International  Labor  Office, 
a  joint  commission  of  shipowners  and 
seamen  from  all  the  principal  maritime 
countries,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
commission  was  held  lately  at  Geneva — 
M.  Arthur  Fontaine  (France)  presiding. 
Perhaps  the  principal  matter  out  of  the 
many  before  the  commission  came  up 
on  the  third  day's  session,  and  it  con- 
cerned the  regulat'on  of  the  hours  of 
work  on  board  ship.  On  this  difficult 
question  no  definite  agreement  was 
reached,  but  it  was  announced  that,  fol- 
lowing private  discussions  which  had 
been  held  between  the  shipowners  and 
the  seamen,  another  conference  of  the 
two  parties  had  been  arranged  in  prin- 
ciple. It  remained,  therefore,  for  the 
commission  to  fix  the  place  and  the  date 
of  the  proposed  conference.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  International  Ship- 
ping Federation,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
the  representatives  of  six  countries, 
should  endeavor  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  shipowners  and  seamen  from 
other  nations  so  that  any  agreement 
reached  might  have  a  wider  applica- 
tion. Hence  the  date  of  the  conference 
was  postponed  till  the  third  week  in 
January,  1921.  The  meeting  will  prob- 
ably be  held  at  Brussels,  and  by  general 
agreement  of  masters  and  men  M.  Al- 
bert Thomas,  the  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  is  to  preside. 

A   New   Cunarder 

In  1868  an  iron  brig-rigged  vessel,  call- 
ed the  Samaria,  was  built  on  the  Clyde 
for  the  Cunard  Company.  Now  there  has 
been  launched  by  the  same  company  a 
second  Samaria,  eight  and  a  half  times 
as  big  in  tonnage  and  ten  times  as  great 
in  horsepower.  After  the  launch  W. 
L.  H.  Kitchens,  chairman  of  Cammell, 
Laird,  the  builders,  remarked  that  the 
vessel  just  launched  represented  four 
times  the  Cunard  fleet's  total  tonnage 
in  1840.  Whether  bigger  merchant  ships 
would  again  be  bult,  he  added,  he  could 
not  say,  but  the  necessities  of  the  world 


might  require  that  we  should  have  to 
have  smaller  and  more  economical  ships. 
Sir  William  Forwood  charged  against 
labor's  ca'  canny  methods  a  six  months' 
delay  in  the  launching  of  the  Samaria 
and  an  additional  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
The  reason  for  that,  he  declared,  was 
that  the  men  had  taken  pay  for  a  day 
of  eight  hours  and  had  only  worked  five 
and  a  half  or  six.  The  Samaria  will 
have  accommodation  for  2600  passen- 
gers, with  features  which  are  said  hith- 
erto not  to  have  been  introduced  into 
a  vessel  of  her  size — garden  lounges  for 
saloon  passengers  and  a  verandah  cafe 
for  second-class  passengers.  The  total 
length  of  the  vessel  is  623  feet,  her 
gross  tonnage  21,000,  and  her  speed  16 
knots.  The  Samaria,  by  the  way,  is  the 
largest  liner  to  be  designed  and  built 
on  the  Mersey  for  the  burning  of  oil 
fuel. 

Royal   Mail   to   Germany 

As  a  result  of  a  decision  reached  by 
the  directors  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  a  direct  service  by 
that  undertaking  will  be  established 
early  in  the  new  year  between  New 
York  and  Hamburg.  The  company  and 
its  associated  enterprises  intimated  some 
time  ago  that  they  had  under  serious 
consideration  which  of  the  trades  for- 
merly carried  on  by  the  German  lines 
it  was  their  duty,  in  the  interests  alike 
of  national  and  international  welfare, 
to  develop.  It  was  then  stated  that  the 
announcement  of  future  policy  would 
be  postponed  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  130  of  the  company's 
vessels  were  sunk  by  the  enemy  during 
the  war,  while  many  of  the  remaining 
vessels  were  being  reconditioned,  and 
therefore  not  at  the  time  available.  The 
acquisition  of  additional  tonnage  and 
the  completion  of  reconditioning  now 
enable  them  to  establish  the  New  York- 
Hamburg  services  mentioned,  with  calls 
at  Southampton  and  Cherbourg.  Among 
the  vessels  allocated  to  this  service  are 
three  modern  passenger  steamers  of  the 
"O"  class — the  Orduna,  Orbita  and  Oro- 
pesa.  A  fourth  vessel  of  this  class,  the 
Orca,  will  later  be  added  on  completion 
of  her  passenger  accommodation  by  Har- 
land  &  Wolff. 

Dutch    Shipping 

News  from  Amsterdam  comes  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  armistice  Dutch 
shipping  has  developed  considerable  im- 
poi-tance.  As  soon  as  the  seas  were 
open  again  and  the  danger  of  subma- 
rines had  disappeared,  the  Dutch  ship- 
ping companies  began  to  take  their  place 
in  the  commercial  work  of  the  world. 
Freights  were  high  and  products  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  wanted.  The  various 
steamship  companies  which  had  been 
founded  during  the  later  part  of  the 
war  mostly  disappeared,  being  amalga- 
mated with  existing  concerns  of  greater 


importance,  with  the  idea  of  opening 
new  lines  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  unity  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  it  has  now  become 
possible  for  Dutch  shipping  concerns  to 
do  business  all  over  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  their  regular 
services.  As  soon  as  possible  the  com- 
panies began  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  ships,  giving  ordei's  for  new  ves- 
sels anywhere  where  the  work  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time. 

The  Dutch  -  Lloyd  Company,  which 
within  a  few  years  had  become  one  of 
the  leading  shipping  companies,  obtain- 
ed two  of  her  finest  20,000-ton  steam- 
ers, the  Limbui'gia  and  Brabantia,  from 
Germany,  where  they  had  been  bought 
ready  for  immediate  traffic;  the  two  big 
companies,  Netherland  and  Rottei'dam- 
Lloyd,  got  their  new  steamers  Caen,  Jo- 
han  de  Witt  and  Patria,  besides  some 
new  cargo  steamers;  the  Zeeland  Com- 
pany, which  had  lost  two  of  its  finest 
passenger  steamers  during  the  war,  with- 
in a  few  months  after  peace  had  been 
concluded  secured  a  new  Princess  Jul- 
iana, and  many  more  new  ships  can  be 
seen  in  the  shipyards  of  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam  and  Flushing.  As  a  result 
of  this  great  development  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  replace  not  only 
the  Amsterdam  shipbuilding  yard,  but 
also  to  build  better  docking  accommo- 
dation for  ships  of  much  bigger  tonnage. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  new  company  was 
formed  to  increase  the  dock  accommo- 
dation on  a  large  scale.  It  is  expected 
that  when  completed  these  new  docks 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  largest 
in  England,  Bremen  and  elsewhere,  and 
to  receive  the  biggest  liners.  Up-to- 
date  workshops  will  be  opened  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  docks  for  repairing  and 
overhauling. 
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Diagrammatic    plan   and   elevations   showing    arrangement   of  turbines   in    the    scout    cruiser    Omaha,    now   building   at    the   Tacoma 
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IN  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  Janu- 
ary appeared  an  article  describing 
the  launcliing  of  the  scout  cruiser 
Omaha  at  the  Tacoma  yard  of  the 
Todd  Dry  Doclc  &  Construction  Corpo- 
ration. We  are  glad  here  to  present 
some  further  details  of  the  power  plant 
which  is  being  built  and  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company. 
These  details  should  be  of  great  inter- 
est, as  these  marine  power  plants  have 
a  higher  power  than  has  ever  been  in- 
stalled in  so  small  a  space,  and  they  are 
by  far  the  most  powerful  marine  tur- 
bines installed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Each  ship  has  four  22,500-horsepower 
cross-compound  Westinghouse  turbines, 
and  each  turbine  is  geared  to  a  pro- 
peller. The  turbines  for  the  two  cen- 
ter propellers  are  placed  together  in  an 
engine  room  located  well  aft,  and  the 
turbines  for  the  wing  propellers  are 
placed  in  a  second  engine  room  farther 
forward,  with  the  boiler  rooms  between 
the  two  engine  rooms. 

Each  turbine  consists  of  a  high  pres- 
sure and  a  low  pressure  element  which 
drive   the   propeller   through   a   common 


gear.  The  high-pressure  element  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  impulse  blading 
followed  by  reaction  blading.  A  special 
belt  of  this  reaction  blading  is  used 
only  when  running  at  low  speeds  and  is 
by-passed  for  operation  at  higher  speeds. 
The  low-pressure  element,  which  nor- 
mally receives  steam  from  the  high-pres- 
sure element  and  dischai'ges  it  into  the 
condenser,  has  reaction  blading  only. 
Both  elements  are  rated  at  11,250  horse 
power  each,  and  either  can  be  used  in- 
dependently in  case  the  other  is  out  of 
service  for  any  reason. 

An  astern  turbine,  consisting  of  two 
rows  of  impulse  blading,  is  incorporated 
in  each  low-pressure  element.  When 
supplied  with  the  same  amount  of  steam 
as  for  full  ahead  operation,  the  astern 
turbines  can  develop  30  per  cent  of  the 
full  ahead  power  and  can  drive  the  ship 
at  about  twenty  knots. 

Main   Gears 

The  reduction  gears  are  of  the  West- 
inghouse floating-frame  type.  Each  has 
two  pinions,  one  for  the  high-pressure 
and  one  for  the  low-pressure  rotors,  and 
a    single    gear    wheel    connected    to    the 


propeller  shaft.  The  speed  reduction 
ratio  is  about  7  to  1  and  is  effected  in 
a  single  step. 

The    Cruising    Turbines 

The  main  turbines  can  propel  the 
ship  at  speeds  ranging  from  twelve  to 
thirty-five  knots,  but  as  only  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  power  is  needed 
for  low  speeds,  small  auxiliary  turbines 
are  used  for  ci'uising  purposes.  There 
are  four  of  these  cruising  tui'bines  per 
ship  and  each  consists  of  a  single-row 
impulse  wheel  and  can  develop  420  S. 
H.  P.  at  6000  R.  P.  M.  Each  cruising 
turbine  is  mounted  on  an  extension  of 
the  case  of  a  main  high-pressure  ele- 
ment and  can  be  coupled  to  the  high- 
pressure  rotor  through  a  gear  giving  a 
speed  reduction  of  about  6  to  1.  The 
mechanical  line-up  is,  therefore:  cruis- 
ing turbine;  cruising  gear;  coupling; 
main  high-pressure  rotor;  main  low- 
pressure  rotor;  main  gear;  propeller 
shaft.  The  steam  first  passes  through 
the  impulse  blades  of  the  cruising  tur- 
bine, then  through  the  reaction  blades 
of  the  cruising  belt  of  the  main  high- 
pressure   element,   then   through  the   re- 
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maining  reaction  blading  of  both  ele- 
ments, and  finally  into  the  condenser. 
With  this  arrangement  a  maximum 
power  of  1000  horsepower  can  be  ob- 
tained from  each  of  the  four  turbines. 
The  cruising  speeds  range  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  knots  with  excellent  steam 
economy  over  the  entire  range. 

The  coupling  that  connects  the  cruis- 
ing turbine  with  the  rotor  of  the  main 
turbine  is  operated  by  means  of  a  hand 
lever.  To  connect  a  cruising  turbine 
when  the  main  turbine  is  in  operation, 
the  former  is  brought  up  to  speed  and 
the  latter  slowed  down,  until  a  synchro- 


nizing device  indicates  that  the  two  are 
operating  at  the  same  speed,  when  the 
connection  can  be  made  with  safety. 

Special  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
cruising  turbines  from  over  -  speeding 
either  when  operating  under  their  own 
power  or  when  accidentally  left  con- 
nected to  the  main  turbines  and  driven 
by  them.  A  fly-ball  governor  controls 
the  throttle  to  each  cruising  turbine  and 
also,  through  a  relay,  the  governor  valve 
of  the  main  turbine.  If  the  cruising 
turbine  operates  at  10  per  cent  over 
speed,  this  governor  cuts  off  the  steam 
to  both  turbines.    If  this  governor  should 


fail  to  operate  at  12  per  cent  over 
speed,  an  emergency  stop  cuts  off  the 
steam  to  the  cruising  turbine,  and  dis- 
connects the  coupling. 

Auxiliaries 

Westinghouse  air  ejectors  and  air 
separators  are  used  to  maintain  vacua 
of  over  twenty-nine  inches  specified  for 
these  turbines.  The  condensate  is  han- 
dled by  four  Westinghouse  turbine- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps,  each  with  a 
maximum  capacity  of  .500,000  pounds 
of  condensate  per  hour  at  a  head  of 
sixty-five  feet. 


FORTY  FREIGHTERS  FINISHED 


WITH  the  launching  on  Decem- 
ber 23  of  the  steamship  Arden, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  saw  the  last  of  its  steel 
cargo  vessels  built  at  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation's  yard  at  Harriman, 
Pennsylvania,  leave  the  ways. 

The  final  work  in  the  wet  dock  on 
the  Arden  will  be  finished,  it  is  expect- 
ed, within  six  weeks  of  the  date  of 
launching,  marking  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  building  program  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  this 
agency  yard.  In  all  forty  cargo  ves- 
sels have  been  built  here  for  the  gov- 
ernment since  February  19,  1918,  when 
the  first  keel  was  laid. 

These  forty  vessels  are  of  a  special 
type  designed  by  the  Merchant  Corpo- 
ration, which  has  a  yard  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  which  Mr.  W.  A. 
Harriman  is  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  following  data  is  descriptive  of  the 
type  of  the  Arden:  deadweight,  8800 
tons;  length  over-all,  417  feet  8V2 
inches;  between  pei'pendiculars,  401 
feet;  beam  molded,  54  feet;  depth 
molded,  32  feet  10  inches.  The  vessels 
are  fitted  with  cross  compound  geared 
turbines  and  B.  &  W.  watertube  boil- 
ers, and  constructed  to  burn  either  oil 
or  coal  with  a  designed  speed  of  11 
knots.  The  fuel  oil  capacity  is  1919 
tons  with  an  estimated  steaming  radius 
of  12, 41)0  miles  oil  fuel,  and  3955  miles 
coal.  The  Arden  has  five  cargo  holds 
with  a  total  actual  carrying  capacity  of 
about  7400  tons.  The  first  twenty  of 
the  vessels  of  this  type  were  built  to 
carry  general  cargo,  but  from  No.  21 
on  to  40  the  holds  have  been  designed 
for  combination  general  cargo  and  oil 
tanks. 

Satisfactory  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  special  representative  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  the 
Harriman  yard  from  vessels  of  this  type 
now  being  operated.  These  reports  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  of  the  operators 
in  regard  to  seaworthiness,  speed  and 
economy  of  the  ships. 
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United   States    Shiqping    Board   freighter   Arden.    last  of  forty  built   by   the    Merchant 
Shipbuilding    Corporation    at    Harriman,    Pennsylvania 


The  forty  vessels  built  at  the  Mer- 
chant Corporation's  yard  at  Harriman 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
are  the  following:  Cabegon,  Wathena, 
Watonwan,  Waubesa,  Wauconda,  Wau- 
kau,  Waxahachie,  Mercer  'Victory,  Win- 
yah,  Nashaminy,  Intan,  Wynooche,  Cos- 
tigan,  Kittegana,  Epitroic  'Vesson,  Aud- 


itor, Benzalem,  Lycoming,  Kayseeka, 
Bavington,  Mitchell,  City  of  Alma,  De- 
lanson,  Davenport,  Evergreen  City,  Wa- 
terbury,  Arizpa,  Salean,  Algie,  Gateway 
City,  Yaka,  Bunnie  Breek,  Yapalaga, 
Yalza,  Emergency  Aid,  Waccata,  Na- 
cata,  Naamcom,  Ala,  Arden. 


Electrical  Deck  Machinery  in  the  Navy 


THE  United  States  Navy  for  a 
number  of  years  has  adopted  the 
policy  in  all  of  its  ships  of  elec- 
trical power  for  all  auxiliaries. 
In  this  connection  the  following  infor- 
mation recently  received  from  the  S. 
Flory  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Bangor,  Pennsylvania,  is  of  interest. 

They  have  recently  completed  a  con- 
tract for  forty-five  electrically  driven 
all-steel  deck  winches  for  battleships. 
These  winches  are  of  both  simple  and 
compound  geared  types  and  range  in 
capacity  from  3000  to  20,000  pounds 
rope  pull  on  a  single  whip.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  they  have  constructed  four 
compound  geared  electrically  driven 
similar  winches  for  the  Brazilian  battle- 
ship Sao  Paulo  and  four  for  the  new 
battleship  California  now  being  finished 
at  Mare  Island.  Their  contracts  on 
hand    include    four    electrically    driven 


heavy  duty  deck  capstans  for  the  bat- 
tleships South  Dakota,  Indiana  and 
North  Carolina  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  New  York  and  Norfolk 
Navy  yards,  and  for  the  battleship  Mon- 
tana now  building  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  yard.  They  are  bulding  also 
an  electrically  driven  anchor  windlass 
weighing  about  250,000  pounds  which 
will  be  installed  on  the  new  battleship 
Massachusetts  to  handle  three  and  one- 
half  inch  stud  link  chain. 

The  foregoing  described  winches, 
windlasses  and  capstans  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  naval  program,  and  they  are 
cited  to  show  that  shipowners  of  the 
merchant  marine  need  have  no  fear 
about  the  possibility  of  acquiring  proper 
electrical  equipment  for  their  deck  ma- 
chinery and  no  nervousness  about  the 
reliability  of  that  machinery  after  it  is 
properly  installed  aboard  ship. 


OPERATING  COSTS 

An  Interesting  Comparison  Between  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Canadian  Government 

Marine  Practice 


THR  last  of  the  freighters  oi'dered 
by  the  Shipping  Board,  to-wit,  the 
Hanley,  is  completed  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works  and,  excepting  for  the 
final  touches  of  paint,  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea ;  but  instead  of  that  she  is 
to  join  her  sisters  up  at  Benicia  to 
await  a  more  favorable  time  when  the 
cost  of  running  can  be  met  by  the 
freight  returns. 

The  Hanley  and  her  sisters,  the  Po- 
mona and  Hannawa,  are  freighters  par 
excellence,  cargo  vessels  with  passenger 
liners'  engine  rooms,  ships  that  should 
prove  their  quality  on  any  trade  route, 
with  a  speed  not  equalled,  let  alone  ex- 
celled, by  any  other  nationality,  and 
yet  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment  which 
prevents  their  successful  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wage  question  is 
a  stumbling  block,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  can  be  brought  forward  which 
will  allow  the  American  mariner,  wheth- 
er he  be  captain  or  Jimmy  Ducks,  chief 
engineer  or  wiper,  a  matter  of  75  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  over  and  above 
any  other  nationality  sailing  salt  water. 

The  Canadian  government  are  still 
building  ships  of  8800  tons  and  operat- 
ing them  from  Vancouver  ivith  full  car- 
goes. Curiously  enough,  a  large  per- 
centage of  goods  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
is  being  sent  to  Australia  via  Vancou- 
ver. Cases  by  the  dozen  of  Caillers 
chocolate,  each  tablet  marked  "Made  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,"  were  carried  to  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  by  the  Canadian  Pros- 
pector, and  thousands  of  feet  of  hard- 
wood were  brought  back  to  Vancouver 
to  be  reshipped  to  Seattle. 

The  wages  of  the  American  vessels 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition 
here,  and  the  staffing  of  the  vessels  is 
similarly  known;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  many  shipping  men  are  aware  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  personnel  and 
wages  of  the  crew  now  being  carried  in 
the  largest  type  of  vessel  run  by  the 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine, 
namely,  the  Canadian  Exporter,  Cana- 
dian Importer,  Canadian  Inventor,  and 
Canadian  Prospector.  They  are  of  the 
following  dimensions:  between  perpen- 
diculars 400  feet,  beam  52  feet,  depth 
31  feet,  with  propelling  power  as  fol- 
lows: three  boilers  15  feet  6  inches  di- 
ameter by  11  feet  6  inches  length,  hav- 
ing three  furnaces  46  inches  inside  di- 
ameter and  7743  square  feet  heating- 
surface;  engines  triple,  27  inches,  44 
inches,  73  inches  by  4  feet  stroke,  with 
propeller  of  17  feet  6  inches  diameter 
and  18  feet  pitch,  95  square  feet  ex- 
panded area.  The  trial  trip  of  the  Ca- 
nadian   Prospector    was    run    June    11, 
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1920,  when  a  mean  speed  of  12.63  knots 
was  made  over  six  runs  on  the  mile. 

These  ships  carry  the  following  per- 
sonnel: captain,  $250  (Canadian  dol- 
lars); chief  officer,  .$150;  second  offi- 
cer, $130;  third  officer,  $110;  boat- 
swain, $85;  carpenter,  $90;  crew,  $75; 
chief  engineer,  $225;  second  engineer, 
$170;  thii-d  engineer,  $140;  fourth  en- 
gineer, $125;  donkeyman,  $80;  two 
oilers,  $77.50  each;  six  firemen,  $75 
each;  four  trimmers,  $75  each.  Coal 
consumption  on  her  maiden  trip  was 
35^2  tons  a  day  with  an  average  of  45 
buckets  of  ash  a  watch,  no  patent  ejec- 
tor or  anything  of  that  nature,  but  each 
bucket  to  be  heaved  to  the  deck,  drag- 
ged to  the  rail  and  dumped ;  no  over- 
time paid  at  sea  for  this  service,  only 
overtime  in  port,  to  be  paid  for  at  30 
cents  an  hour  week  day  and  50  cents 
on  Sunday,  donkeyman  included.  The 
average  speed  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  to 
Sydney  was  9.56  knots  for  the  6300 
miles.  The  steward's  department  pays 
$120  to  chief  stewart,  $60  to  second 
steward,  $50  to  messroom  boy,  $20  to 
pantry  boy,  $100  to  chief  cook,  and 
$60  to  second  cook.  The  steward  has 
printed  instructions  from  headquarters 
signed  by  the  general  manager,  A.  Tea- 
kle,  Esq.,  230  St.  James  Street,  Mon- 
treal, to  the  eff'ect  that  the  following 
bill  of  fare  and  nothing  more  is  to  be 
observed,  and  that  the  victualling  costs 
are  not  to  exceed  28  cents  per  meal: 
Breakfast — one  cereal,  one  hot  dish,  tea 
or  coff'ee,  bread  and  butter,  marmalade. 
Dinner — soup,  one  hot  dish,  one  vege- 
table, one  sweet,  bread,  cheese,  coffee. 
Supper — one  hot  dish,  one  cold  dish, 
stewed  fruit  or  canned,  tea,  bread  and 
butter  (cake  occasional).  All  hands 
have  the  same,  no  distinction  being 
made  between  the  saloon  and  forecastle. 

The  Canadian  government  has  more 
cargo  waiting  in  Vancouver  than  the 
ships  can  handle,  and  they  have  more 
men  awaiting  berths  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Canadian  Prospector,  three  officers  and 
four  engineer-s  left  over  a  difference 
with  the  steward,  but  within  twelve 
hours  a  brand  new  crew  had  arrived, 
were  signed  on,  and  had  the  vessel  go- 
ing toward  Esquimalt  drydock. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board's  using  such  a  cuisine 
because  in  Australia  these  Canadian 
ships  are  earning  a  fearful  reputation 
for  niggardliness,  the  customary  pot  of 
tea  to  the  shipping  clerks  being  denied 
them,  but  a  cut  in  wages  could  easily 
be  made  all  around  without  damaging 
the  prestige  of  the  American  mariner 
now  sailing  the  seven  seas.     If  the  ves- 


sels now  lying  at  Benicia  were  employed 
even  taking  lumber  to  Australia  (and 
there  is  a  big  demand  there  for  build- 
ing timber  and  cement)  with  their  crews 
on  a  reduced  wage  from  present  scales, 
it  would  at  least  help  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican flag  showing  in  ports  more  often 
than  at  present,  and  in  addition  would 
help  along  the  repair  shops  now  stand- 
ing idle  on  account  of  the  lack  of  mov- 
ing ships. 

American  seagoers  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  competition  with  British 
tramps,  and  unless  some  radical  cut  is 
made,  the  proposed  American  merchant 
marine  will  die  as  it  died  in  years  past, 
leaving  only  a  remnant  of  ships  to  carry 
the  flag.  Compare  the  wages  paid  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  their  Brit- 
ish engineer's  out  of  San  Francisco  with 
those  paid  to  the  engineers  on  American 
ships.  The  Tahchee,  Tamaha  and  Tas- 
calusa  (British)  are  almost  identical 
with  the  Richmond  and  J.  A.  Moffett, 
or  very  slightly  smaller  in  engine  power 
than  the  Arrows,  yet  the  chief  on  the 
British  ships  receives  in  American  dol- 
lars exactly  one-half  the  wages  of  his 
American  brother,  and  the  others  are 
the  same.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  are  paid  on  the  American 
ship,  £31-10/-  a  month  on  the  British, 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  allow 
$4.50  to  the  pound.  M 

Canada  will  not  recognize  any  form 
of  sea-farers'  union  or  association,  al- 
though they  conform  in  a  measure  to 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice Guild  of  Canada  and  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Association  of  Vancouver, 
but  I  may  say  that  these  two  guilds 
make  their  demands  of  such  a  strength 
that  they  come  within  the  possibilities 
held  out  by  the  employer.  Engineers 
receive  60  cents  per  hour  overtime,  offi- 
cers none  at  all,  and  the  two  associa- 
tions demand  no  more  because  they 
know  that  to  do  so  is  a  waste  of  time. 
In  spite  of  immigration  laws  and  un- 
employment I'ampant  in  Canada,  the 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine 
is  bringing  over  from  England  a  num- 
ber of  officers  and  engineers  to  Mon- 
treal and  as  soon  as  a  man  already  on 
the  ships  expresses  dissatisfaction,  his 
place  is  promptly  filled  and  the  ship  still 
keeps  going. 

Perhaps  some  day  in  the  near  future 
the  Shipping  Board  may  be  able  to  dic- 
tate its  own  terms  and  keep  the  flag  on 
the  sea  rather  than  as  at  present  being 
dictated  to  and  having  its  ships  bottled 
up,  losing  freights,  losing  prestige,  and, 
worst  of  all,  having  its  crews  walking 
around  filling  the  ranks  of  the  already 
crowded  army  of  unemployed. 
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PORT  DEVELOPMENT  AT  PORTLAND 


THE  completion  of  Pier  No.  5  of 
the  Portland  Municipal  Terminal 
No.  4  will  have  occurred  by  the 
time  this  article  is  off  the  press, 
or  shortly  thereafter.  Terminal  No.  4 
is  Portland's  latest  and  largest  port 
development,  and  will  consist  of  five 
piers,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  A 
description  of  Pier  No.  1,  of  this  term- 
inal will  serve  to  illustrate  the  other 
piers,  which  will  be  identical  with  the 
exception  of  Pier  No.  .5. 

Pier  No.  1  is  1500  feet  in  length,  600 
feet  of  which  is  a  two-level  structure, 
covered  with  a  transit  shed,  500  feet 
in  length  and  180  feet  in  width,  divid- 
ed by  concrete  fire  walls  into  four  sec- 
tions, and  fully  protected  by  automatic 
sprinkler  system.  The  ship-side  face  of 
the  pier  is  provided  with  rail  facilities 
and  the  rear  of  the  pier  has  three 
parallel  tracks,  with  frequent  cross- 
overs. This  pier  has  capacity  for  35,- 
000  tons  of  genei'al  cargo  and  if  used 
exclusively  for  grain  and  fiour,  for 
56,000  tons.  Pier  No.  1,  being  nearest 
the    port's    grain    elevator,    is    used    for 


loading  bulk  grain  into  vessels,  for 
which  purpose  belt  conveyor  galleries 
are  carried  along  the  face  of  the  pier, 
with  necessary  spouting  to  vessels. 

The  grain  elevator,  which  is  of  fire- 
proof construction,  consists  of  the  u.sual 
track  shed,  operating  house  and  storage 
annex.  The  capacity  is  1,053,800  bush- 
els, and  connections  have  been  made  for 
an  additional  storage  of  1,000,000  bush- 
els, the  operating  house  having  been  de- 
signed and  the  machinery  arranged  to 
handle  this  increased  capacity.  The 
entire  mechanism  of  the  elevator  and 
its  facilities  is  electrically  operated. 

Pier  No.  5,  now  nearing  completion, 
will  be  used  for  handling  bulk  cargoes 
of  all  kinds,  phosphate  rock,  sand,  coal, 
etc.  It  will  have  a  total  berthing  space 
of  1565  feet,  and  a  very  complete  me- 
chanical equipment  for  handling  hulk 
cargoes  with  despatch  and  efficiency. 
Two  loading  towers,  seventy-six  feet 
in  height,  equipped  with  hoppers,  trav- 
el down  the  face  of  the  pier,  deliv- 
ering material  from  ship  to  conveyor 
belts,     or     from     belts     to     ship.       Two 


heavy  rubber  6-ply  belts  operate  above 
and  below  the  pier  bunkers,  carrying 
cargoes  from  the  loading  towers  to  the 
pier's  storage  hoppers,  or  from  hopper 
to  car  or  ship,  in  loading.  Two 
Merrick  weightometers  automatically 
weigh  the  material  being  conveyed  by 
the  belts.  These  weightometei's  are 
manufactured  by  the  Merrick  Scales 
Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  are  de- 
veloped to  a  very  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

There  are  eight  storage  hoppers  in 
the  pier,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
2000  tons  each,  giving  the  pier  a  total 
bunker  storage  capacity  of  16,000  tons. 
In  addition,  there  is  open  storage  ca- 
pacity of  20,000  tons.  Convenient  and 
efficient  trackage  connections  have  been 
provided,  a  double  track  traveling  di- 
rectly along  the  face  of  the  pier,  and 
also  ample  trackage  in  the  rear  thereof. 

One  distinct  feature  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  automatic  box-car  loader 
and  unloader.  This  is  manufactured  by 
the  Ottumwa  Box-car  Loader  Company, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  is  capable  of  hand- 
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ling  any  standard  box-car.  This  equip- 
ment is  now  installed,  complete,  and  is 
very  unique  in  operation.  Situated  ad- 
jacent to  the  hoppers,  it  unloads  a  box- 
car through  a  series  of  automatic  opera- 
tions, thoroughly  and  with  mechanical 
precision,  eliminating  manual  labor  al- 
most entirely  and  saving  an  immense 
amount  of  time.  The  device  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  extent  of  the  pier's  planned 
construction  in  the  matter  of  installing 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  equip- 
ment. 

The  whole  plant  is  electrically  oper- 
ated, fourteen  motors  varying  in  size 
from  seven  to  one  hundred  horsepower, 
being  installed.  The  pier  is  fully  equip- 
ped with  mechanical  trippers  and  un- 
loaders,  to  and  from  conveyor  belts. 
All  of  the  conveying  machinery  has  been 
constructed  and  installed  by  the  Hesse- 
Martin  Iron  Works,  Portland,  and  is 
probably  the  largest  construction  and 
installation  work  ever  done  in  Portland. 
This  company  handles  also  a  large  line 
of  auxiliaiy  ship  machinery,  including  a 
telemotor  steering  gear  of  special  de- 
sign. A  detailed  article  bearing  upon 
the  technical  features  of  the  conveying 
machinery  constructed  for  this  pier  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

The  plan  has  been,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding elevator  and  other  shipping  fa- 
cilities for  the  handling  of  grain  in 
bulk,  to  concentrate  as  far  as  practic- 
able at  this  terminal  the  main  facilities 
for  the  port's  principal  import  and  ex- 
port business,  obtaining  for  that  pur- 
pose a  site  of  sufficient  area  to  permit 
also  of  future  expansion  requirements, 
a    site    possessing    the    greatest    advan- 
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tages  with  reference  to  location,  chan- 
nel conditions,  bridges,  rail  connec- 
tions and  railroad  service  in  relation  to 
present  railroad  terminal  yards,  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  congestion  and  in- 
suring best  possible  train  and  car 
switching  facilities  at  the  terminal  in 
the  handling  of  a  large  shipping  busi- 
ness. The  present  site  is  below  all 
bridges,  whei-e  the  channel  has  a  width 
of  1600  feet  between  harbor  lines,  al- 
lowing for  ample  room  in  the  fairway 
for  easy  access  to  the  piers  and  slips, 
besides  furnishing  large  anchorage 
ground  for  vessels.  The  great  depth  of 
the  site  also  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide there  cheap  and  convenient  sites 
for  such  industries  as  more  particularly 
require  the  combination  of  rail  and  wa- 
ter shipping  facilities  for  the  assembling 
of  raw  material  and  the  economical  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  There  are  approximate- 
ly fifty  acres  available  for  this  purpose, 
so  located  as  to  furnish  a  well  co-or- 
dinated plan  for  most  convenient  trans- 
fer between  the  piers  and  storage  areas 
and  warehouses  by  means  of  convenient 
trackage  and  streets  to  the  industries. 

Portland  has  three  other  municipal 
terminals  in  operation.  No.  1,  with 
dock  9.').5  feet  in  length,  300  feet  of 
which  has  two  levels.  This  dock  is 
covered  with  a  transit  shed  9:5 ."j  feet  in 
length  and  100  feet  in  width.  Total 
general  cargo  capacity  of  this  terminal 
is  20,.'>00  tons.  This  terminal  is  very 
compact,  having  rail  trackage  accom- 
modating at  one  time  seventy  cars,  and 
located  in  the  main  railroad  terminal 
district  of  the  city. 

Terminal  No.  2  has  a  two-level  quay 


dock  .526  feet  in  length,  covered  with 
transit  shed  100  feet  in  width  the  full 
length  of  the  dock,  and  trackage  for 
the  placement  of  twenty  cars.  The 
mechanical  equipment  consists  of  cargo 
hoists,  five-ton  derrick,  electric  elevators 
and  freight  piling  machines. 

The  facilities  of  Terminal  No.  .3  in- 
clude ample  trackage  and  large  storage 
capacity.  This  terminal  serves  prin- 
cipally as  a  stoi-age  terminal,  with  full 
mechanical  equipment  including  elec- 
tric freight  piling  machines.  All  of 
these  terminals  are  conveniently  locat- 
ed, have  adequate  rail  connections,  and 
are  protected  by  automatic  sprinkler 
systems. 

A  great  deal  of  development  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  the  port's  water- 
frontage  has  taken  place,  and  the  har- 
bor is  lined  with  general  cargo  docks, 
grain  docks,  lumber  docks,  fuel  docks, 
and  industrial  docks  of  all  kinds. 

A  large  and  unusually  well-built  dock 
has  been  constructed  by  the  American 
Marine  Iron  Works.  Additions  have 
recently  been  made  at  this  dock  by 
the  American  Marine  Iron  Works,  and 
trackage  laid  for  direct  rail  connec- 
tions, the  spur  traveling  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  face  of  the  dock. 

The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works 
has  a  harbor  frontage  of  approximately 
.300  feet.  A  slip  87  feet  wide  and  275 
feet  long  is  served  by  a  15-ton  derrick 
on  one  side,  and  by  a  five-ton  gantry 
crane  on  the  other,  with  rail  facilities 
on  both  sides  of  the  slip.  The  face  of 
the  dock  is  200  feet  in  length,  and  is 
equipped  with  another  15-ton  derrick 
besides  the  one  mentioned,  and  one  75- 
ton  derrick.     This  company  is  equipped 
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with  complete  plant  and  dockage  to 
handle  any  seagoing  vessel  which  comes 
to  port,  having  outfitted  a  large  num- 
ber of  8800-ton  vessels  following  the 
war  period. 

The  port  owns  and  operates  a  sec- 
tional floating  dry  dock,  capable  of 
handling  vessels  of  10,000  tons  dead- 
weight, and  has  under  construction  a 
second  dock  capable  of  handling  ves- 
sels of  15,000  tons  deadweight.  This 
dry  dock  will  consist  of  five  pontoons, 
with  adequate  shop  and  derrick  facili- 
ties for  ship  repair  work.  These  pon- 
toons are  being  built  by  the  Albina  En- 
gine &  Machine  Works  of  Portland  at 
their  plant  in  Portland.  Four  have  been 
completed,  and  the  fifth  is  approaching 
completion. 

Channel  improvement  and  mainten- 
ance have  received  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention, so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
channel  can  safely  be  navigated  at  any 
point  even  at  low  water  by  ships  draw- 
ing thirty  feet.  In  1917  the  Federal 
government  completed  the  construction 
of  two  rock  jetties  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$16,000,000  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  not  only  removing  the 
handicap  of  the  old  Columbia  River 
Bar,  but  producing  a  constantly  in- 
creasing depth  by  natural  scour.  In 
the  improvement  of  the  channel  it  has 


been  necessary  to  dredge  in  only  about 
one-fourth  of  its  length  of  110  miles. 
Between  the  dredged  portions  of  the 
ship  channel  there  exist  long  stretches 
of  much  deeper  water' — 35  to  100  feet 
— having  a  width  of  1000  to  2000  feet, 
which  afford  frequent  and  convenient 
anchorage  grounds  for  vessels  to  swing 
with  the  tide,  without  interference  with 
navigation. 

A  very  efficient  dredging  plant  is 
maintained  by  the  Federal  government 
and  the  Port  of  Portland  for  ship  chan- 
nel and  harbor  work,  consisting  of  six 
pipe  line  dredges  and  one  hopper 
dredge.  In  addition,  there  is  under 
construction  for  the  port  another  30- 
inch  dredge,  "Columbia,"  the  steel  con- 
struction of  which  is  being  done  by 
the  Pacific  Marine  Ii'on  Works  of  Port- 
land. This  dredge  is  to  be  of  excep- 
tionally strong  build,  with  hull,  deck 
and  lower  house  of  steel.  This  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  their  complete 
plant  for  handling  ship  and  engine  re- 
pairs and  construction,  also  operates  a 
completely  outfitted  floating  repair  shop 
which  is  a  distinct  asset  to  the  port. 

The  extensive  program  of  construc- 
tion has  been  conducted  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Commission  of  Public 
Docks,   of  which   Mr.   G.   B.    Hegardt   is 


engineer   and    secretary   and    Mr.    F.    I. 
Randall,  assistant  secretary. 

Portland's  progress  has  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  progressive  poli- 
cies of  her  two  port  commissions — the 
Commission  of  Public  Docks,  and  the 
Port  of  Portland,  in  the  Spalding  build- 
ing, of  which  last-named  body  Mr.  F. 
M.  Warren  is  chairman.  These  commis- 
sions are  in  position  to  give  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  port  and  its  facilities — the 
Port  of  Portland  Commission  for  tariff 
schedules,  towage,  pilotage,  dry-dock- 
ing, etc. ;  and  the  Commission  of  Public 
Docks  for  wharfage,  storage,  docking 
schedules,  etc.  Acting  jointly  with 
both  these  commissions  is  the  traffic  de- 
partment, Spalding  building.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hudson,  traffic  manager  of  the  port,  is 
in  charge  of  this  very  active  depart- 
ment, and  his  work  has  been  a  most 
important  and  essential  factor  in  the 
promotion   of  Portland's  shipping. 

The  present  import  and  export  fig- 
ures indicate  very  clearly  a  steady 
growth  for  the  city,  both  as  a  shipping 
and  a  manufacturing  center,  and  the 
easy  accessibility  to  the  port  officials, 
as  well  as  the  frank  and  friendly  wel- 
come the  visitor  is  accoi'ded,  explains 
something  of  the  cause  of  this  growth, 
attesting  as  it  does  the  spirit  of  the 
Port  of  Portland. 
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ELECTRIC  AUXILIARIES  ON  SHIPBOARD 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that.  HioukIi  no 
one    would    today    dream    of    usinjr 
steam  engines  to  operate  a  number 
of  small  machines  scattered  throuph- 
out  a  hotel,  a  warehouse,  or  a  factory, 
precisely  this  very  thing:  is  beinp  done 
on    practically    all    American    merchant 
steamships.     On  land,  the  electric  motor 
is   used   for   every   possible    power   pur- 
pose, from  the  one-twentieth  of  a  horse- 
power   sewing    machine    to    the    20,000 
horsepower  rolling   mill,   because   of   its 
convenience  of  installation,  efficiency  of 
operation,  ease  of  control,  safety,  quiet- 
ness,  cleanliness,   and    absence    of   heat 
and    moisture;     but    on    sea,    the    steam 
engine    is    still    the    standard    drive    for 
■winch,  capstan,  windlass,  steering  gear, 
pump,   fan,   and   refrigerating   machine. 
A   study   of  the   situation   shows   that 
this    adherence,    to   what   can   truly    be 
termed    an    obsolete    form    of    drive,    is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  conservatism 
of   marine   men.      This   conservatism    is 
entirely  natural  and  proper,  for  no  rule 
has  a  higher  justification  than  the  uni- 
versally accepted   dictum   that   "no   ma- 
chine must  be  placed  on  a  ship  until  its 
utility    and     its     reliability     have     been 
proven  beyond  question."     But  the  time 
has  come  when  the  veteran  donkey-en- 
gine must   yield   to   the   electric   motor; 
for   the    greater   utility   of    the    electric 
motor  as  compared  to  the  steam  engine 
is  proved  by  hundreds  of  thousands   of 
land  installations,  while  its  reliability  on 
shipboard    is    shown    by    its    record    of 
many  years  of  service  on  naval  vessels, 
niotorships,  and  other  types. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  thousands 
of  feet  of  steam  and  exhaust  piping 
that  run  through  a  ship  with  steam- 
driven  auxiliaries.  These  pipes  are  awk- 
ward and  expensive  to  install  and  very 
much  in  the  way  wherever  they  run. 
They  are  apt  to  leak,  liable  to  break, 
sometimes  freeze  up  in  cold  weather, 
and  often  cause  undesirably  high  tem- 
peratures in  holds  and  living  quarters. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  waste  of 
steam  in  the  pipes  due  to  condensation 
and  leakage  and  the  poor  economy  of 
the  small  engine,  the  entire  system  is 
woefully  inefficient,  which  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  these  days 
of  high  fuel  costs. 

But  when  motor-drive  is  used,  all  of 
these  disadvantages  are  eliminated.  The 
cables  that  carry  the  current  can  be 
easily  laid,  occupy  no  valuable  space, 
and  when  properly  installed  cannot  be 
damaged  in  ordinary  service.  The  mo- 
tors are  quite  as  reliable  as  the  engines; 
they  are  automatically  protected  against 
overloads;  they  can  be  made  absolutely 
waterproof;    and   if  an   accident  should 
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occur,  all  parts  are  light,  easily  accessi- 
ble, and  can  be  readily  repaired  on 
board  ship.  The  fuel  consumption  of 
the  ship  is  reduced  because  the  motors 
operate  with  high  efficiency;  the  trans- 
mission losses  are  small;  and  there  are 
no  stand-by  losses  whatever.  Nor  does 
the  use  of  motors  involve  any  special 
change  in  the  ship's  organization,  for 
she  is  already  equipped  with  an  electric 
system,  which  merely  needs  enlarging, 
and  she  almost  always  carries  a  com- 
petent electrician. 

Consequently  motors  will  in  almost 
all  cases  prove  more  economical  than 
steam  engines,  but  there  is  a  still  more 
important  reason  for  their  use — and 
one  that  must  especially  interest  the 
progressive  American  shipping  man — 
and  that  is,  that  the  introduction  of 
electricity  for  power  purposes  on  ship- 
board will  unquestionably  in  time  great- 
ly increase  the  all-around  operating  ef- 
ficiency of  the  ship. 

Ten  years  ago,  this  last  statement 
would  not  have  been  justified,  for  it 
must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  mo- 
tor-driven winch  of  today  (  in  which 
the  motor  merely  takes  the  place  of  the 
steam  engines)  is  only  slightly  superior 
to  the  steam-driven  winch  because  of 
its  somewhat  easier  control  and  rather 
greater  agility. 

But  to  believe  that  the  present  elec- 
tric winch  represents  the  last  possible 
word  on  the  subject  is  to  ignore  the  his- 
tory of  electrical  development  in  every 
branch  of  human  activity  to  which  it 
has  been  applied. 

Take  illumination,  for  example.  At 
first  the  sole  purpose  of  the  electric 
lamp  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  gas 
jet  or  the  oil  lamp,  and  no  one  sus- 
pected it  could  do  more.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  story  to  the  eff'ect  that  a  prominent 
electrical  official  resigned  and  went  into 
another  business  in  1888  because  he 
felt  that  there  was  no  further  future 
in  electric  lighting.  But  as  we  all  know, 
electricity  began  where  the  other  illum- 
inants  left  off;  and  today  we  have  a 
science  and  an  art  of  illumination  un- 
dreamed of  thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  same  way,  the  electric  motor 
took  the  place  of  the  horse  on  the  street 
car  and  gave  us  the  subway;  it  took 
the  place  of  the  main  steam  engine  in 
the  factory,  and  developed  into  a  thou- 
sand highly  specialized  drives  that  are 
responsible  for  astonishing  increases  in 
production;  it  began  as  the  simple  tele- 
graph and  has  given  us  the  miraculous 
wireless;  it  entered  the  home  in  the 
shape  of  a  flat-iron  and  it  is  now  revo- 
lutionizing housekeeping. 

Electricity    can    therefore    be    relied 


upon  to  solve  problems  that  are  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  other  powers;  and 
that  it  has  ample  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  all-around  efficiency  of  a  ship 
is  evident  from  the  following  consid- 
erations: 

The  earning  capacity  of  a  cai-go  ves- 
sel depends  upon  the  time  required  be- 
tween cargoes.  This  time  can  be  de- 
creased (and  the  ship's  earning  power 
increased)  by  reducing  either  the  time 
at  sea  or  the  time  at  port.  The  first 
can  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  ship,  but  as  pointed  out 
recently  by  an  eminent  ship  operator, 
a  speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  knots 
must  be  considered  the  average  maxi- 
mum for  a  long  time  to  come  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  fuel  needed  to 
increase  this  speed.  But  to  reduce  the 
time  in  port  is  advantage  in  every  re- 
spect so  that  the  attention  of  the  ship- 
ping world  must  be  directed  here.  Of 
course,  the  value  of  more  ample  dock- 
ing facilities  and  more  efficient  cargo- 
handling  apparatus  in  our  major  ports 
is  obvious;  but  since  a  ship  may  spend 
much  of  her  time  at  ports  with  crude 
facilities,  or  none  at  all,  the  more  rap- 
idly she  can  handle  cargo  with  her  own 
equipment  the  better  inve.stment  she 
is  going  to  be. 

Steam-driven  auxiliaries  have  obvi- 
ously about  reached  the  limit  of  their 
development.  Electricity  must  there- 
fore step  in,  and  though  what  it  will 
accomplish  cannot  be  foretold  at  pres- 
ent, it  will  in  time  undeniably  revo- 
lutionize our  present  cargo  -  handling 
methods. 


MESTA    CHANGES 

THE  Mesta  Machine  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  announ- 
ces the  opening  of  a  branch  of- 
fice at  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  of- 
fices are  temporarily  located  in  the  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  but  will  be 
moved  to  permanent  quarters  in  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Building  after  April  1.  The 
Chicago  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mesta,  second  vice-president  of 
the  company.  Messrs.  W.  R.  Dawson 
and  R.  W.  Schutte  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Pittsburgh  offices  to  Chicago. 
The  Mesta  Machine  Company  has  re- 
cently opened  offices  in  the  Singer  Build- 
ing, New  York  City.  The  offices  are  in 
charge  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Moore,  who  was 
formerly  export  sales  manager,  located 
at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Mesta  will 
also  be  transferred  from  the  Pittsburgh 
office  to  the  New  York  office  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  Moore. 

The  company  will  retain  its  offices  in 
the  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MARINE  INSURANCE 


IT  is  generally  recognized  that  1920 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant years  ever  known  in  ma- 
rine insurance  history  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  natural  enough  that  this 
should  be  so,  because  the  movements 
that  were  inaugurated  in  1919,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  post-war  reconstruction, 
had  their  flower  in  1920.  Now  that  this 
crucial  period  is  at  an  end,  it  is  safe  to 
weigh  the  more  outstanding  conditions; 
with  the  result,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
of  the  more  experienced  marine  insur- 
ance experts,  of  faith  that  the  worst  is 
at  an  end  and  that,  with  careful  man- 
agement for  the  next  year  or  two,  the 
business  will  reach  a  broader  and  safer 
basis  than  ever  before  in  the  United 
States.  Among  some  of  the  conspicu- 
ous improvements  may  be  noted  the 
final  passing  into  limbo  of  those  over- 
night companies  of  mushroom  growth 
that  sprang  into  existence  on  the  hope 
of  a  long  harvest  of  rich  war  risk  prof- 
its; the  successful  launching  of  the 
American  Marine  Insurance  Syndicates; 
the  steady  elimination  of  theft  and  pil- 
ferage— those  twin  sources  of  mounting 
losses;  the  better  control  of  the  moral 
hazard  growing  out  of  the  disinclination 
of  consignees  to  accept  delivery  of 
goods  on  a  falling  market;  the  gradual 
return  to  normalcy  in  general  business 
conditions;  the  improvement  in  the  type 
of  American-built  vessels  that  are  con- 
tinuing in  the  ocean  carrying  trade ; 
and  a  better  co  -  operation  among  un- 
derwriters. 

True,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  improvement — but  that 
will  doubtless  come  with  time.  For  one 
thing,  there  should  be  a  higher  valua- 
tion of  hulls  in  view  of  the  excessive 
charges  for  repairs;  as  matters  stand 
now,  the  underwriters  receive  a  di- 
minishing premium  income  to  balance 
against  an  increasing  average  liability. 
Another  serious  problem  of  the  new 
year  is  the  small  volume  of  merchan- 
dise to  be  transported ;  Europe  is  all 
but  bankrupt  and  that  great  market  is 
withdrawn  from  our  exporters,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  demand  for  marine  insur- 
ance coverage. 


By  CHARLES  F.  HOWELL 

Now  that  the  annual  statements  of 
the  insurance  companies  are  getting  into 
print,  interest  is  at  white  heat  in  the 
condition  of  the  weaker  sisters.  Several 
have  retired  from  active  business,  and 
there  is  a  decided  drawing-in  of  the 
horns  on  the  part  of  prominent  factors. 
Fire  insurance  companies,  for  example, 
have  betrayed  a  decided  disposition  to 
retire  from  the  marine  field,  and  a  num- 
ber of  notable  underwriting  agencies 
have  closed  out  their  businesses  and 
given  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Several  for- 
eign direct-writing  and  reinsurance  com- 
panies have  withdrawn  from  the  Ameri- 
can field.  These  are  regrettable  changes, 
because  the  business  needed  this  addi- 
tional capital  and  facility.  Decidedly, 
the  tendency  is  to  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  marine  insurance  interests  to 
experienced  hands.  And  that,  perhaps, 
is  the  great  lesson  of  1920 — that  marine 
insurance  is  a  highly  specialized  and 
intricate  business  and  calls  for  expert 
control,  and  nothing  less. 

Use    of    Electric    Drive 

The  successful  voyage  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board's  steamer  Eclipse 
has  profoundly  interested  marine  under- 
writers, because  of  the  fact  of  its  being 
equipped  with  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  in  ocean  -  going  transportation. 
The  introduction  of  the  electric  drive 
naturally  brings  forward  a  vast  number 
of  problems  as  to  classification,  rates 
and  conditions;  all  of  which  will  require 
the  most  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  underwriters  and  classification 
societies.  It  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  the  work  of  the  machinery  was 
fully  up  to  expectations.  Inquiries  as 
to  how  the  underwriters  look  upon  the 
introduction  of  this  new  hazard  are  gen- 
erally met  with  an  obvious  j'eservation 
of  judgment;  there  is  much  to  be  look- 
ed into  before  adequate  conclusions  can 
be  reached. 

Bunker    Fires 

Proper  care  of  the  stowage  and  watch- 
ing of  bunker  coal  is  being  stressed  by 
marine  insurance  men,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  charge  this  hazard  with  a 
considerable  volume  of  loss  from  ma- 
rine casualties.  The  attention  of  ship 
operators  is  being  directed  to  this  source 


of  damage.  It  is  claimed  that  one  rea- 
son why  this  unfortunate  condition  has 
arisen  is  that  new  vai-ieties  of  coal  are 
being  used  to  fill  out  British  shortages, 
for  example,  and  that  some  of  these 
come  from  even  South  Africa  and  have 
never  been  properly  tested.  Spontan- 
eous combustion  has  frequently  devel- 
oped in  bunkers.  Excessive  heat  has 
been  generated,  extending  to  coal  in 
permanent  reserve  bunkers,  and  thus 
releasing  gases  which  become  ignited. 
While  there  are  American  marine  in- 
surance companies  to  be  found  who 
protest  that  their  experience  shows  lit- 
tle reason  for  alarm  over  bunker  fires, 
the  general  concensus  of  judgment  is 
to  the  contrary.  Much  of  this  danger 
could  be  eliminated  if  the  bunkers  were 
regularly  and  thoroughly  cleaned  out, 
as  the  accumulation  of  coal  dust  forms 
pockets  and  leads  sooner  or  later  to 
disaster   from   fires. 

Foreign  Hull  Conditions 
Attention  has  frequently  been  called, 
in  this  department,  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  hull  conditions  throughout 
the  world,  so  far  as  the  marine  insur- 
ance angle  is  concerned.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain they  have  been  having  quite  as 
much  trouble  over  the  matter  as  we 
have  here — if  not  more  of  it.  The  out- 
look is  good  for  a  rate  war  in  hull  in- 
surance over  there.  The  hull  agreement, 
designed  to  meet  this  menace,  was  saved 
at  the  eleventh  hour  by  a  compromise 
arrangement,  but  this  soon  after  went 
to  pieces  through  the  defection  of  prom- 
inent subscribers.  London  has  been  fill- 
ed with  startling  rumors  of  double-deal- 
ing on  the  part  of  firms  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  Lloyds,  who  gave  their  word 
to  conform  to  the  agreement  drawn  up 
by  dominating  insurance  companies,  only 
to  double-cross  their  confreres.  Lines 
were  to  be  limited  to  3  per  cent  on 
steamers  whose  values  lie  between  £30,- 
000  and  £250,000,  and  to  5  per  cent 
on  those  up  to  £500,000.  Under  this 
minimum  and  over  this  maximum  they 
were  to  be  unrestrained.  There  was  a 
further  arrangement  by  which  a  basis 
was  obtainable  for  action  should  expe- 
rience demonstrate  the  need  for  fur- 
ther  reductions    in    value.      Intense    in- 
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terest  is  beinj;  taken  in  the  next  move, 
as  it  is  realized  that  after  this  jar  to 
mutual  faith  anything  like  an  accepta- 
ble working  plan  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  secure. 

Marine  Syndicate  Participation 

It  is  now  po.ssible  to  announce  with 
dcfiniteness  the  identity  of  the  com- 
panies subscribing  to  the  American  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Syndicates,  as  also  the 
percentage  of  the  participation  of  each. 
Syndicates  B  and  C  began  issuing  their 
policies  just  before  the  close  of  the 
year;  prior  to  that  they  had  been  ac- 
cepting business  but  had  not  been  in 
po.sition  to  get  the  policies  out.  It  had 
been  a  matter  of  much  embarrassment 
and  annoyance  to  the  Syndicate  man- 
agers, as  the  insured  very  natui'ally 
wanted  to  know  what  insurance  com- 
panies were  carrying  the  business.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  Syndicate  B,  the  Ail-American  pool 
for  government  hulls,  is  made  up  of  the 
following  forty-four  companies,  the  par- 
ticipation percentage  of  each  being  in- 
dicated  after  the   name: 

Aetna    3. 

Agricultural    .50 

Alliance     1. 

American  Eagle  80 

American  Equitable  50 

American  of  Newark  1.50 

Atlantic  Mutual  5. 

Automobile   1.50 

Boston  1.75 

Camden  1. 

Concordia    1. 

Continental  1.80 

Federal,  of  Jersey  City 2.50 

Fidelity   Phenix   1.80 

Fire  Association  50 

Fireman's  Fund  4. 

Firemen's  of  Newark 1.50 

Franklin  Fire  5. 

Glens  Falls  1.80 

Globe  &   Rutgers  10. 

Great  American  2. 

Hanover    80 

Hartford   2.50 

Home  F.  &  M 2. 

Home  of  New  York 2. 

Importers  &   Exporters 50 

Insurance  Company  of  No.  Ame.      7.50 

Merchants    &    Shippers 25 

Milwaukee  Mechanics   50 

National    Liberty    50 

National    Union    1. 

New  Hampshire  50 


Niagaia  2. 

North   River  50 

Old  Colony  50 

Peninsular  1. 

Phoenix,   of  Hartford 2. 

Providence  Washington  1. 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M 2. 

Security  of  New  Haven 1. 

Springfield  F.  &  M 2. 

United  States  50 

United   States  Lloyds 1. 

Westchester    1. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  is 
represented  by  this  participation ;  the 
remaining  20  per  cent  is  being  carried 
temporarily  by  the  following  five  com- 
panies, each  assuming  20  per  cent  of 
that  20  per  cent:  Aetna,  Atlantic  Mu- 
tual, Continental,  Federal,  and  St.  Paul 
Fire  &  Marine. 

Privately  owned  hulls  are  written  in 
Syndicate  C,  which  is  made  up  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  admitted  or  foreign 
controlled  companies,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  latter  two  groups  limited 
to  about  one-third  of  the  acceptances. 
The  same  forty-four  American  compan- 
ies are  subscribers  to  Syndicate  C,  and 
in  the  same  relative  proportion  of  per- 
centages. The  thirty-six  foreign  admit- 
ted or  foreign  controlled  companies  of 
Syndicate  C  are  as  follows,  the  figures 
representing  their  proportionate  partici- 
pation being  as  related  to  the  basis 
sum  of  $500,000: 

Alliance  of  London $18,750 

American  and  Foreign,  N.  Y 20,000 

British   and    Foreign 35,000 

Commercial  Union  25,000 

Commonwealth,  of  New  York....     5,000 
Liverpool   &   London  &   Globe....      2,500 

London  &   Scottish 10,000 

London  Assurance  18,750 

Marine  of  London 18,750 

Maritime,  of  Liverpool 6,750 

Mercantile   of  New  York 5,000 

Newark  Fire  4,500 

New   Zealand,   of   Auckland 10^000 

North   British  &  Mercantile 10,000 

North  China  2,500 

Norwegian   Atlas   40,000 

Norwich  Union  7,500 

Ocean   Marine,  of  London 7,500 

Queen  of  America 13,500 

Queensland,  of  Sydney 10,000 

Reliance  Marine,  of  Liverpool....     7,500 

Rossia,  of  Hartford 10,000 

Koyal  15,750 

Scandinav'n-Am'n,  Christiania....  30,000 
Sea,  of  Liverpool 18,750 


Second    Russian 20,000 

Skandinavia,   of   Copenhagen 5,000 

Standard  Marine,  Liverpool 12,500 

Star,  of  New  York 4,500 

Thames  &  Mersey 17,500 

Tokyo  Marine  &  Fire 10,000 

Union  Hispano,  Havana 25,000 

Union,   of   Canton 12,500 

Union    Marine,    Liverpool 20,000 

Western   Assurance,  Toronto 10,000 

Yang-Tsze,  of  Shanghai 10,000 

Pilferage  Defined  by   the  Courts 

A  court  interpretation  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  theft  and  pilferage  has 
been  given  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  the  Charles  Goldman  Com- 
pany V.  The  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America.  The  decision  reversed 
the  municipal  court  and  also  the  appel- 
late term.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance to  shippers,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  give  here  the  decision  in  full.  ■ 
It  was  a  unanimous  opinion:  ■ 

The  action  is  upon  an  insurance  pol- 
icy. The  policy,  after  including  theft  as 
one  of  the  risks  thereby  covered,  states 
"except  as  hereinafter  specified,"  and 
there  was  then  provided  "this  policy 
covers  theft  of  an  entire  shipping  pack- 
age, but  all  pilferage  is  expressly  ex- 
cluded." The  shipment  was  of  twelve 
pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  each  piece  wrap- 
ped in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  but 
all  included  in  one  wooden  case,  which 
was  closed,  nailed  up,  marked  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  consignee.  When  it  reach- 
ed the  comsignee  five  pieces  were  miss- 
ing from  one  of  the  cases  of  the  value 
of  $611.10.  There  is  a  single  question 
in  the  case  and  that  is  whether  the  theft 
of  these  five  pieces  of  woolen  cloth  from 
the  package  constituted  pilferage  as  the 
word  is  used  in  this  contract.  A  num- 
ber of  definitions  are  given  indicating 
that  pilferage  generally  means  petty 
theft.  It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  this 
not  being  a  petty  theft  was  not  pil- 
ferage and  was  covered  by  the  policy. 
This  was  so  held  by  the  municipal  court, 
as  matter  of  law,  and  by  the  appellate 
term.  The  intent  of  the  policy  as  I  read 
it  simply  covered  the  theft  of  an  entire 
package  and  did  not  cover  the  theft  of 
any  part  of  a  package  where  the  pack- 
age itself  was  not  stolen. 

I  recognize  that  an  insurance  contract 
must  be  construed  strictly  against  the 
insurer,  because  the  insurer  wrote  the 
contract.  The  intention  of  the  insurer, 
however,  was  plainly  expressed  to  cover 
only  the  theft  of  the  entire  package  and 
the    words    "excluding    pilferage"    were 
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intended  to  exclude  any  theft  from  the 
package  small  or  great  where  the  pack- 
age itself  was  not  stolen. 

In  the  case  of  Tamarin  vs.  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  68  Pa.  Su- 
perior Court  Rep.  614,  this  was  express- 
ly held,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  same  clause  was  there  for 
consideration:  The  opinion  in  part  reads: 

"The  purpose  of  this  clause  is  obvi- 
ous. The  company  would  undertake  re- 
sponsibility for  the  trunk.  That  was  the 
thing  that  was  checked.  A  record  was 
presumably  kept  of  its  transfer  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  an  object  under 
the  eye  of  baggage  agents,  station  agents 
and  other  persons  into  whose  custody  it 
came.  Its  movements  could  be  traced 
by  the  records  of  the  transporting  com- 
pany or  by  the  knowledge  of  agents  and 
employes  into  whose  care  it  came.  But 
this  could  not  be  said  of  the  contents  of 
the  trunk.  They  were  not  observable. 
In  ease  of  disappearance  there  would  be 
no  record  by  which  they  could  be  traced. 
While  the  insurer,  therefore,  might  be 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  a  trunk  he 
might  for  manifest  reasons  decline  to 
assume  the  risk  of  the  abstraction  of 
articles  therefrom. 

"This  intention  is  further  made  ap- 
parent by  the  exception  of  all  pilferage. 
This  as  contended  by  the  plaintiff  could 
only  apply  to  articles  of  trifling  value 
and  appeal  is  made  to  the  definition  of 
the  term  in  support  of  that  view.  But 
when  read  with  the  context,  we  regard 
the  word  as  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
filching;  to  take  a  small  part  only  rath- 
er than  the  whole;  of  stealing  privily. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  term  if  it  was  to 
apply  to  trifling  things  only  rather  than 
the  articles  of  greater  value.  It  has 
force,  however,  when  construed  to  mean 
an  exception  from  the  risk  of  the  ab- 
straction of  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
shipping  package.  The  difficulty  of 
guarding  against  larcenies  of  the  latter 
kind  is  an  apparent  reason  for  the  in- 
sertion of  such  a  clause  in  the  policy." 

In  that  case  a  fur  coat  of  the  value 
of  $.300  was  stolen  from  a  trunk.  To 
this  reasoning  might  be  added  the  fur- 
ther consideration  that  the  construction 
as  thus  claimed  would  require  in  almost 
every  case  a  submission  to  the  jui'y  of 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  article  stolen 
from  the  entire  package  was  of  trifling 
value  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 
This  would  render  the  policy  indefinite 
and  uncertain  and  would  cause  the  nec- 
essity  of  a   law  suit  substantially   upon 


every  theft  in  order  that  the  court  might 
determine  whether  the  theft  was  of  such 
an  amount  as  constituted  a  petty  theft 
or  whether  it  was  a  theft  of  a  sufficient 
amount  as  not  to  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  pilferage. 

In  construing  a  contract  the  court 
should  lean  to  a  construction  which 
makes  the  contract  definite  and  certain 
and  not  to  a  construction  which  leaves 
in  substantially  every  case  a  question 
which  must  be  submitted  to  a  court  for 
determination.  It  would  seem  clear  that 
the  policy  never  was  intended  to  have 
such  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  mean- 
ing. The  plaintiff  admits  if  the  word 
"only"  had  been  inserted  after  the 
words  "entire  package,"  so  that  the 
clause  should  read  "this  policy  covers 
the  theft  of  an  entire  package  'only,' 
but  does  not  include  pilferage."  That 
he  would  have  no  cause  of  action.  Such 
an  interpretation  in  my  judgment  should 
should  be  put  upon  this  clause,  and  I 
think  the  judgment  of  the  municipal 
court  and  the  determination  of  the  ap- 
pellate term  should  be  reversed  with 
costs,  and  the  complaint  dismissed  with 
costs. 

Model    Bill    Introduced 

The  model  marine  insurance  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative George  W.  Edmonds  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  while  it  is  intended  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone  it  is  de- 
signed to  represent  to  the  counti'y  at 
large  what  ought  to  be  done  along  this 
line  by  the  states  in  order  to  relieve 
the  business  of  its  present  handicaps 
and  enable  Americans  to  compete  with 
foreign  rivals  on  a  nearer  basis  of  equal- 
ity. The  multiple  line  proposition,  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners at  New  York  in  December,  is 
included.  Approval  by  both  houses  seems 
likely. 

Big    Loss    at    New    Orleans 

A  disaster,  frequently  warned  against 
of  late,  and  one  that  may  occur  at  any 
of  our  prominent  ports  under  prevailing 
careless  conditions,  befell  New  Orleans 
a  short  time  ago,  and  involved  marine 
underwriters  in  a  loss  estimated  at  quite 
$1,. 500, 000.  We  refer  to  the  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Jahnecke  Dry  Docks,  and 
which  entailed  a  property  loss  of  some 
$3, .500, 000.     The  disaster  is  credited  to 


the  dropping  of  a  red-hot  rivet  by  a 
workman  in  wharf  water  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  waste  oil.  The  flames 
spread  so  quickly  that  the  fire-fighting 
facilities  were  unable  to  cope  with  them, 
particularly  as  the  wharves  were  built 
on  wooden  supports  and  the  oil  floated 
the  flames  under  them  and  into  inacces- 
sible quarters.  Three  ships  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board  were  destroy- 
ed, along  with  the  fine  dry  docks,  and 
about  1200  feet  of  wharfage.  It  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  losses  of  the  year. 
But  the  important  feature  is  the  grave 
menace  that  lies  in  permitting  waste  oil 
to  be  dumped  in  harbor  waters.  This 
nuisance  has  grown  sensationally  with 
the  extended  introduction  of  oil  as  mo- 
tive fuel.  Every  community  that  has  a 
port  should  lose  no  time  in  passing  ade- 
quate laws  against  this  oil-dumping  evil. 
Every  hour  they  postpone  this  remedial 
action  further  exposes  them  to  such  a 
disaster  as  overtook  New  Orleans. 

Proof    of    Pilferage    Demanded 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  too  often  to 
the  gravity  of  the  theft  and  pilferage 
hazard.  Practically  every  marine  insur- 
ance company  is  finding  this  source  of 
loss  equal  in  claims  to  everything  else 
put  together.  So  great  has  it  become 
many  of  the  strongest  and  most  con- 
servative companies  are  declining  to 
write  it  at  any  rate  whatsoever.  The 
latest  development  is  the  requirement 
of  proof  of  loss.  In  the  past,  claims 
were  frequently  paid  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  insured,  but  the  demand 
now  is  for  proof.  The  insured  must 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  case  was 
stolen,  or  else  he  does  not  recover.  Com- 
panies are  continually  urging  their  pol- 
icyholders to  protect  themselves  by  the 
payment  of  an  additional  premium  and 
thus  save  probable  trouble  when  claims 
for  shoi-t  deliveries  come  in.  The  amaz- 
ing pilferage  disclosures  on  the  Poznan 
astounded  the  operating  company,  who 
had  eighteen  watchmen  on  duty  to  pro- 
tect their  interests. 
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FROM  A  SHIPYARD  TOOLROOM 


OUR  illuslratioii  shows  four  rather 
remarkable  tools  produced  in  the 
toolrooiii  of  the  Tacoma  yai'd  of 
the  Todd  Dry  Dock  &  Construc- 
tion Corporation.  The  second  tool  from 
the  left  of  the  picture  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  milling  hob  yet  used  in  the 
shipbuilding-  industry.  It  is  made  of 
open  hearth  steel  hardened  by  the  pack 
hardening  process  and  is  used  for  mach- 
ining large  worm  gears,  these  gears  be- 
ing 4G..546  inches  outside  diameter  with 
42  teeth  of  3.25-inch  circular  pitch  and 
6.75-inch  face.  The  smaller  milling  hob, 
also  made  from  mild  steel  and  hardened, 
is  used  for  machining  turning  gears  on 
the  scout  cruisers.  It  is  7.194  inches 
outside  diameter,  7.5  inches  long  with 
a  3.75  -i  nch  pitch,  left  -  hand  double 
thread.  It  has  a  helical  angle  of  11 
degrees  16  minutes  and  a  tooth  angle 
of  29  degrees. 

The  large  reamer  is  used  for  a  plug 
valve    manifold.      It    has    19    spiral    cut 


Milling  Hobs  and   Reamers  made  in  the  tool  room  of  the  Todd   Yard   at  Tacoma 

It  is  5.75  inches  in  diameter  on      rudder  pintle  holes  and  also  has  a  No.  6 


flutes, 

the  small  end  and  7.062  inches  on  the 
large  end,  with  a  No.  6  Morse  taper 
shank.     The  smaller  reamer  is  used  on 


Morse  shank.  These  reamers  are  made 
from  carbon  steel  hardened  and  ground 
all  over  to  finished  dimensions. 
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Large    Stern    Frame    forged    by    the    Edwin    Forrest    Forge    Company.    Oakland,    for    a    12,000-ton    tanker 
building    at    the    Standifer    Yard,    Vancouver.    Washington 


THE  NAVAL  BASE 


THE  recently  announced  final  de- 
cision of  Congress  to  award  the 
site  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  na- 
val base  to  Alameda  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  building-  of  thih-- 
naval  base  and  the  equipment  of  its 
shops  will  provide  a  very  considerable 
outlet  for  the  machine  tool  business  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  original  report 
of  the  Helm  commission  planned  for 
an  expenditure  of  $36,307,000.  This 
amount  was  based  on  prices  of  material 
and  labor  as  at  pre-war  figures.  The 
McKean  commission  and  the  General 
Naval  Board  in  a  recent  revision  of  the 
Helm  report  have  recommended  an  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000,000,  covering  a 
period  of  several  years. 

The  plans  for  the  naval  base  include 
a  shape  shop  600  by  100  feet  with  a 
mold  loft  of  the  same  dimensions  above 
and  a  plate  shop  600  by  100  feet  along-- 
side.  The  forge  shop  will  be  400  by 
100  feet;  the  boiler  shop  400  by  100 
feet;  and  the  sheet  metal  and  pipe 
shops  600  by  100  feet.  The  machine 
and  electric  shops  will  be  housed  to- 
gether in  a  building  600  by  280  feet. 
The  foundry  will  be  600  by  180  feet; 
the  power  plant  250  by  200  feet.  It 
is  planned  to  furnish  all  of  these  shops 
with  the  very  finest  up-to-date  crane 
equipment  and  machine  tools  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions  at 
present  prices. 

In  addition  to  these  shops  there  will 
be  very  large  provision  for  wood-work- 
ing shops,  Including  boat  shop  300  by 
100  feet  with  a  storage  room  of  sim- 
ilar size  alongside;  shipwright  shops 
600  by  80  feet;  joiner  shop  600  by 
80  feet;  light  wood-working  shop  600 
by  80  feet;    flag,  sail  and  rigging  shop 
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600  by  80  feet;  pattern  shop  600  by 
80  feet;  and  pattern  storage  600  by 
80  feet,  all  to  be  equipped  with  the  best 
wood-working  machinery  at  a  total  cost 
of  between  five  and  six  millions.  Nu- 
merous other  buildings  are  planned  for 
storage  purposes,  administration,  dis- 
pensary, and  general  warehouse,  which 
will  cost  approximately  an  aggregate  of 
twelve  millions.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  plant  when  complete  will  provide 
work  for  15,000  men  and  will  be  when 
finished  the  largest  and  most  complete 
naval  base  in  the  world. 

It  is  very  probable  that  for  repair 
and  construction  work  on  the  heavier 
naval  vessels  there  will  be  installed  in 
this  plant  more  massive  machinery  than 
has  yet  been  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  way  of  forging  presses,  shears, 
plate-bending  rolls,  cranes,  boring  mills, 
planers,   and    turning   lathes. 


All  Pacific  Coast  distributors  for  large 
machinery  houses  and  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ufacturers of  machine  tools  should  be 
alive  to  the  opportunity  that  is  here 
presented  for  marketing  their  goods. 


NEW    BUNKERING    FACILITIES 

THE  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Com- 
pany report  the  receipt  of  an  or- 
der from  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway  Company  for  an  improved 
boat  loading  plant  for  cargoing  and 
bunkering  all  sizes  of  vessels  from  bay 
schooners  and  tugs  to  20,000-ton  ships. 
This  equipment  will  be  installed  at 
Port  Covington,  Baltimore,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  exclusive  of  the  supporting  pier 
and  furnishes  another  evidence  that  the 
railroads  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  increase  their  efficiency. 


FORGED  STEEL  STERN  FRAMES 


TWO  forged  steel  stern  frames 
have  been  completed  at  the  plant 
of  the  Edwin  Forrest  Forge  Com- 
pany in  Oakland  for  the  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation  of 
Vancouver,  Washington.  These  frames 
will  be  used  on  12,000-ton  shelter-deck 
tank  steamers  building  for  the  Imperial 
Oil,  Limited.  The  stern  frames,  one  of 
which  is  illustrated  herewith,  weigh  36,- 
000  pounds  each,  and  were  forged  un- 
der a  1200-ton  hydraulic  press  at  the 
Forrest  plant.  The  hugeness  of  these 
forgings  will  be  noted  from  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:  32  feet  6  inches  from 
tip   of   after  top   horn   to   lower   rudder 


gudgeon;  from  the  tip  of  the  lower  horn 
to  rudder  gudgeon  is  15  feet  1  inch. 
The  stern  frame  has  a  24-inch  bore  for 
stern  tube,  and  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  stern  tube  boss  is  33  M,  inches.  The 
stern  frame  is  forged  in  two  pieces, 
scarphed  and  riveted  below  the  second 
rudder  gudgeon  and  stern  tube  boss. 

The  forged  steel  stern  frames,  al- 
though having  a  higher  first  cost,  are 
considered  more  advantageous  on  ac- 
count of  being  more  homogeneous  and 
freer  from  defects  than  those  made  of 
cast  steel.  The  forged  stern  frames  are 
made  subject  to  a  test  of  tensile  strength 


between  limits  of  49,000  and  56,000 
pounds,  and  the  elongations  are  not  to 
be  less  than  35  per  cent  at  49,000  nor 
32  per  cent  at  56,000  pounds. 

The  forging  of  one  of  these  18-ton 
frames  is  a  difficult  problem  to  the  av- 
erage forgeman,  and  the  Edwin  Forrest 
Forge  Company  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  ease  and  efficiency  with  which 
their  recent  order  was  handled.  Naval 
architects  who  inspected  the  Forrest 
stern  frames  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  forgings  were  very  fine  examples 
of  heavy  forge  work,  and  a  credit  to 
the  manufacturers. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  ON  MATERIAL 

HANDLING 


TIIK  AnuMicaii  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Kn^inoi'is  has  formed  a  Ma- 
terial HaiuUinK  section.  About 
700  members  of  the  society  have 
been  enrolled,  although  only  a  small 
part  of  the  society's  membership  has 
been  formally  notified  of  this  profes- 
sional section. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  sec- 
tion, consisting  of  R.  M.  Gates,  chair- 
man; H.  V.  Coes,  Kern  Dodge,  Nathan 
C.  Johnson  and  F.  A.  Wardenberg,  has 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  great 
potential  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
the  bringing  together  of  individuals 
who  desire  to  help  in  solving  the  hand- 
ling problems  of  mining,  transporting, 
manufacturing  and  distributing  of  all 
materials. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Material  Handling 
section,"  the  statement  says,  "before 
proceeding  with  a  definite  program,  to 
consider  all  major  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject in  order  that  the  work  of  the  sec- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, to  industry  and  to  the  general 
public. 

"Our  members  have  expressed  their 
great  transportation  problem  which  con- 


interest  in  all  broad  phases  of  the 
fronts  industry:  1,  how  the  mechanical 
engineers  can  improve  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  handling  of  mate- 
rials; 2,  how  our  great  material  hand- 
ling costs  can  be  reduced  if  the  whole 
subject  of  transportation  is  analyzed 
and  co-ordinated  from  the  viewpoint  of 
making  economies  over  our  present 
methods. 

"The  executive  committee  in  its  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  proposed  activi- 
ties of  this  section,  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  organizing  committees, 
as  required  by  the  amount  of  work  in 
the  province  of  each,  along  two  entirely 
separate  lines:  1,  according  to  types 
of  material  handling  equipment,  such 
as  conveyors,  cableways,  cranes  and  the 
like;  2,  according  to  industries  which 
have  material  handling  pi-oblems,  such 
as  steel  manufacturers,  storage  ware- 
houses, commodity  distribution  centers, 
construction  work,  automobile  or  tire 
industries  and  the  like. 

"It  is  the  intent  of  the  section  to  so 
thoroughly  discuss  the  controlling  fac- 
tors in  each  line  by  meetings  held  by 
these  various  committees  as  to  develop 
better  methods  of  handling  materials 
and  to  standardize  equipment  and  meth- 


ods where  the  same  are  desirable. 

"Other  important  work  along  re- 
search lines  could  be  undertaken  to 
build  up  through  the  formation  of  spe- 
cialized committees  certain  classes  of 
data  and  of  information  of  general  in- 
terest to  others.  The  actual  cost  of 
handling  materials  at  terminals,  for  ex- 
ample, the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
handling  material  to  the  general  costs 
in  factory  operation,  the  percentage 
of  cost  of  commodities  which  merely 
represents  transportation  in  its  vari- 
ous phases. 

"There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  such  research  committees  to  be 
placed  on  subjects  of  national  import- 
ance, such  as  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities. Such  research  would  un- 
doubtedly get  at  the  heart  of  certain 
of  our  economic  problems.  Men  could 
be  found  for  these  committees,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  committee, 
who  are  the  biggest  men  in  the  field, 
providing  it  was  understood  that  the 
work  of  investigation  would  be  of  a 
non-political,  non-commercial  character 
and  undertaken  by  engineers  in  the 
spirit  of  research  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  the  industries  and  the  en- 
gineering   profession." 


AMERICAN  CABLE  PROJECT  IN  SWEDEN 


SOMEWHERE  out  on  the  Atlantic 
at  the  present  time,  the  Swedish 
steamer  Stureholm  is  plunging 
ahead  towards  Stockholm  bearing 
the  first  installment  of  what  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  elec- 
trical shipments  ever  made  from  this 
country  to  Europe.  Twenty-four  car- 
loads of  underground  cable  apparatus 
is  now  on  its  way  to  the  other  side. 

The  shipment  is  part  of  the  gigantic 
underground  cable  system  which  the 
Swedish  government  intends  to  install 
between  Stockholm  and  Goteborg.  It 
will  be  320  miles  long.  When  it  is 
completed  it  will  be  the  greatest  un- 
derground cable  line  in  Europe,  and 
second  in  the  world  only  to  the  450- 
niile  line  now  operating  between  Boston 
and  Washington.  It  will  be  capable  of 
carrying  two  hundred  conversations  sim- 
ultaneously from  Stockholm  to  its  other 
terminus. 

To  complete  the  big  Swedish  project 
it  will  be  nece.s.sary  to  manufacture  a 
total  of  42.5,000,000  conductor  feet  of 
cable,  25,000  loading  coils  and  8  re- 
peater stations  with  .300  repeaters.  If 
this  all  were  connected  in  series  it 
would  give  an  amplification  sufficient 
to  enable  one  to  talk  over  a  cable  cir- 


cuit 15,000  miles  long,  or  a  non-loaded 
open  wire  circuit  125,000  miles  long,  or 
a  loaded  open  wire  circuit  ."00,000 
miles  long,  or  about  twelve  times  around 
the  earth. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Griswold,  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  International  Western 
Electric  Company,  has  just  returned 
from  Sweden,  where  he  has  been  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  installation 
of  the  big  cable  line.  When  inter- 
viewed recently  he  said  that  it  would 
require  about  a  year  and  a  half  to 
put  the  system  into  operating  condi- 
tion. The  work  will  require  about  a 
thousand  workmen  in  addition  to  a 
large  staff  of  engineers. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  new 
Swedish  line  of  communication  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  6,500,000 
pounds  of  lead  and  3,350,000  of  cop- 
per are  being  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  shipment  of  the  apparatus  from 
the  works  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Hawthorne,  Illinois,  where  it 
is  being  rushed  to  completion,  will  con- 
sist in  all  of  1861  reels  of  cable,  260 
loading  coil  cases  and  other  miscel- 
laneous material  totalling  about  7200 
tons. 


NEW   APPOINTMENTS 

THE  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany announces  the  appointment, 
January  1,  1921,  of  R.  F.  Eissler 
as  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
with  headquarters  in  the  company's  new 
building  at  6  East  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York.  W.  C.  Straub,  formerly  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  New  Orleans  branch, 
has  been  appointed  district  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  branch  to  succeed  Mr. 
Eissler,  and  Ross  Wyeth,  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  Pittsburgh  branch,  has 
been  appointed  district  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  branch  to  succeed  Mr. 
Straub. 


WHITING    REORGANIZATION 

THE  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment 
Company,  Harvey,  Illinois,  an- 
nounces that  it  has  changed  its 
name  to  Whiting  Corporation,  in- 
creasing its  authorized  capital  stock 
from  $700,000  to  $3,000,000. 

The  Whiting  corporation  remains  un- 
der the  same  management  and  will  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  cranes,  foun- 
dry equipment  and  railway  specialties 
as  heretofore. 
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Building    the    Emergency    Fleet,    by    W. 

C.  Mattox ;  279  pages,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations,  attractively  bound  in 
green  buckram  with  leather  corners 
and  back  and  gold  stampings;  the  Pen- 
ton  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland. 

This  volume  sets  forth  the  history  of 
the  problems  and  achievements  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Its  au- 
thor was  formerly  head  of  the  publica- 
tion section  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corpoi'ation  and  had  access  in  that  posi- 
tion to  all  the  records  of  the  corporation. 

Written  in  narrative  style,  this  his- 
tory has  been  put  forth  in  a  very  inter- 
esting way  by  the  author,  and  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  his  readers  in 
that,  having  such  a  tremendous  volume 
of  statistics  at  his  command,  he  has  re- 
frained from  using  them  statistically. 
While  we  are  perhaps  as  yet  a  little  too 
close  to  the  events  described  by  Mr. 
Mattox  to  get  any  proper  historical  per- 
spective, this  simple  narrative  from  one 
who  was  on  the  inside,  studied  in  con- 
nection with  correlated  facts  as  divulg- 
ed at  the  various  congressional  hearings 
which  have  been  held  since  the  book 
was  written,  will  certainly  help  many  of 
the  citizens  of  America  to  understand 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  ac- 
complished. 


America's  Merchant  Marine;  2.57  pages, 
bound  in  attractive  butf  board  with 
tan  stampings,  compiled  and  publish- 
ed by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company. 

This  very  comprehensive  volume  gath- 
ers into  a  compact,  convenient  form  the 
entire  history  of  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operating  in  America,  beginning  with 
the  launching  of  the  Kennebec  in  1607 
by  the  Popham  Colony. 

Interested  parties  can  obtain  copies 
of  this  booklet  by  writing  to  the  Bank- 
ers Trust  Company,  New  York.  Some 
authorities  in  the  East  have  pronounced 
this  treatise  "the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive handling  of  the  subject"  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  book  is  given  over  to  a  description 
of  present  conditions,  principles  of  op- 
eration, government  aid  for  shipping 
and  shipbuilding,  foreign  trading,  and 
American  marine  legislation.  Exporters 
and  importers  and  shipping  men  gen- 
erally will  find  this  book  a  very  handy 
volume. 


In  this  volume,  to  quote  the  author, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  "tell  the 
truth  as  our  business  men  see  it  when 
they  investigate  for  themselves."  The 
material  is  drawn  from  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Peru,  and  is 
the  summing  up  of  articles  written  by 
the  author  for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  during  an  eight  months'  tour  of 
these  South  American  countries.  Dur- 
ing this  tour  the  author's  wife  acted  as 
his  secretary,  and  it  is  pointed  out  by 
the  author  that  the  viewpoint  of  a  wo- 
man given  by  this  circumstance  to  the 
work  is  for  many  reasons  very  valuable 
from  the  business  man's  standpoint. 

James  Collins  certainly  puts  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  trading  in  South  Amer- 
ica squarely  up  to  the  American  busi- 
ness man  in  his  first  chapter,  which  is 
entitled  "Wanted — Business  Imagination 
for  Export,"  and  tells  the  tale  of  a 
young  man  sent  by  an  American  busi- 
ness house  to  Brazil.  After  a  great 
sendoff  with  a  Spanish-American  dinner, 
he  finds  himself  three  months  later  cool- 
ing his  heels  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  "with 
the  status  of  a  Legal  Nobody."  He  had 
found  customers  and  made  deals,  but 
the  Home  Office  in  the  United  States 
had  forgotten  him.  He  could  get  no 
orders  confirmed,  no  information,  no 
necessary  documents.  The  only  message 
he  received  was  to  the  effect  that  owing 
to  shortages  no  goods  could  be  spared 
for  South  America  that  year.  This 
story,  says  the  author,  illustrates  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  new  commer- 
cial interest  in  Latin  America.  The 
chapter  closes  with  two  sentences  which 
should  be  full  of  meat  for  the  Latin 
American  trader.  "Over  many  an  ex- 
ecutive desk  in  this  country  hangs  the 
familiar  motto,  'Do  It  Now.'  In  every 
business  office  having  relations  with 
South  America  and  world  trade  gener- 
ally, a  homely  English  saying  should  be 
substituted,  'It's  Dogged  as  Does  It.'  " 


"Straight  Business  in  South  America" 
is  a  delightful  book  to  read,  full  of  cor- 
rect information  presented  in  a  very 
engaging  manner,  and  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend it  to  our  readers  both  for  the 
home  and  office  library.  We  shall  have 
occasion  a  little  later  to  use  some  of 
its  chapters  in  the  foreign  trading  sec- 
tion of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  From 
our  point  of  view  we  can  pay  it  no 
higher  compliment. 


Steamship  Coefficients,  Speeds  and  Pow- 
ers, by  Charles  F.  A.  Fyfe,  M.  Inst. 
N.  A.;  F'cap  8vo.,  68  plates,  400  pages; 
bound  in  blue  with  gold  stampings; 
published  by  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd., 
London,  England. 

This  is  a  second  new  and  up  to  date 
edition  of  the  author's  well  known  work. 
Its  purpose  is  to  enable  the  naval  archi- 
tect to  estimate  quickly  and  with  accu- 
racy the  horsepower  required  to  drive 
a  ship  at  specified  speeds  and  to  deter- 
mine suitable  dimensions  for  propellers. 
Full  data  are  given  upon  which  esti- 
mates can  be  based,  and  the  various  cal- 
culations and  governing  factors  which 
enter  into  the  problem  are  clearly  stated 
and  many  practical  examples  are  given. 
Perhaps  the  book  is  best  described  by 
giving  its  full  title,  which  is  "Steamship 
Coefficients,  Speeds  and  Powers,  Con- 
taining the  Dimensions  and  Pei'form- 
ances  of  Vessels  and  Many  Progressive 
Trials  of  Ships  and  Models;  With  Notes 
on  Froude's  Law  of  Comparison,  Skin 
Friction  Correction,  Engine  Efficiency, 
the  Admiralty  'Constant'  System  of  No- 
tation, Taylor's  Methods,  the  Admiralty 
Formula,  Thrust  Horsepower,  Tables  for 
Wake  Values,  Wake  Notations  Reduced 
to  One  Basis,  Pi'opeller  Blade  Strength, 
Propeller  Efficiency  Curves,  Pitch  Cor- 
rection Factors,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  Use 
of  Engineers,  Shipbuilders,  Naval  Arch- 
itects, Superintendents  and  Draughts- 
men." 


Marine  Pictures 


Straight  Business   in   South  America,   by 

James  H.  Collins;  305  pages,  attract- 
ively bound  in  red  bucki-am  with  black 
stampings;  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York. 


JAMES  BROWN  AND  SON,  Glas- 
gow, have  recently  added  to  their 
already  extensive  list  of  marine 
pictures  two  very  worthy  of  note. 
The  first  of  thess  is  by  J.  Allcot  and 
is  entitled  "Outward  Bound — A  Clyde 
Clipper."  It  shows  a  three-masted  clip- 
per under  full  sail  broadside  and  run- 
ning pretty  well  before  the  wind.  The 
sea  is  alive  with  white  caps,  the  day 
sunny,  with  a  few  light  clouds  in  the 
offing,  just  enough  to  give  life  to  the 
sky.  The  reproduction  is  in  exquisite 
taste  as  to  coloring  and  makes  a  very 
pretty  picture  for  framing. 

The  second  addition  to  this  gallery  of 


pictures  is,  "Shortening  Sail  for  a 
Squall,"  by  Charles  Pears,  R.  0.  I. 
This  depicts  a  clipper  ship  at  sea  head 
on,  a  dark  green  angry  ocean  with 
threatening  sky  overhead,  and  the  tars 
busy  in  the  yards  taking  in  the  flying 
canvas.  The  work  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard  which  is  always  looked  for  in 
marine  painting  by  Pears  and  is  notably 
realistic  in  that  it  faithfully  portrays 
the  repairs  on  sails,  the  red  lead  stains 
on  the  bow  due  to  the  painting  of 
anchor  chains,  and  all  the  other  little 
touches  that  go  to  make  up  a  real 
ship. 
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FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


Pacific  Shipbuilding 

STKRL  merchant  vessels  under  con-  December  deliveries  were  as  follows: 

struction    in    Pacific    Coast   yards  freij^hters  for  Shipping  Board,  5  of  44,- 
of   the   United   States  January   1,^„,,., 

numbered  57  of  an  aRgreKate  ^''^  •l^^"'^^''"*?'^*  tons;  tankers  for  Ship- 
deadweight  tonnage  of  598,500,  accord-  ^"'''^  Hoard,  none;  tankers  for  private 
ing  to  returns  compiled  by  Pacific  Ma-  account,  4  of  .JO, .190  tons;  freighters 
rine  Review.  This  does  not  fairly  por-  for  private  account,  none;  tankers  for 
tray  the  work,  however,  because  two  fo,eign  private  account,  none.  In  Ca- 
large  yards,  the  Bethlehem  Sh.pbuildinK  „adian  yards  December  deliveries  re- 
Company  s  Potrero  works  and  the  Todd  ported  were:  freighters  for  Canadian 
Drydock  &  Construction  Corporation's  government,  1  of  8400  tons;  freighters 
Tacoma  plant,  are  kept  busy  on  naval  for  private  account,  1  of  8800  tons. 
building,  each  having  only  one  merchant  Corrections  made  in  the  deadweight  ton- 
vessel   under   way      In   Canadian   yards  ^^^,    „f    Canadian    government    vessels 

T'-nT-n    '^7        I  T   '''''Z^'"'"'^'  have  caused  a  discrepancy  between  the 

of  o0,8,0   deadweignt  tons.      The   total  totals  of  December  and  January. 

lor  American   and   Canadian   yards   was 

64  vessels  of  649,370  tons,  as  compared  ^°   announcements   have   been    made 

with  75  of  751,640  tons  December  1.  °*  "^^^  contracts.     The  report  that  cred- 

..,,.,,,            .     r  n      .=     ^  '*®''   ^^^   "^"d''   Drydock   &   Construction 

A  tabulated  statement  of  Pacific  Coast  rr>,.„„,.,fi„„     rr                    -.u        ^ 

I,   •,,.               .  ,                ,   ,.  „  Coiporation,   Tacoma,   with   a  transport 

building  as  of  January  1  fol  ows:  f„,.  tu^  TT„;f„^  o*  *       m          •       •.,        • 

•'  lor  the  United  States  Navy  is  either  in- 

Number  Aggregate  T"'"'*  °',  Premature,  as  the  Todd  yard 

American  Yards:       Vessels  Deadweight  ^""^  ."°   '"^"""''^  confirming  it.      Rumors 

Freighters   U.S.S.B    11          106  150  continue  to  crop  up  in  Canada  that  ves- 

Tankeis  U.S.S.B.           7           *67  800  ^^    "^'^     ''^     constructed     for    various 

Tankers  private          27          307  770  ^'^   "*"'"    Central   American    interests. 

Freighters  private..     3            34,500  ,    "^    '''''''**   °*   ^'"^   *^'^"°»'   concerns   the 

Tankers  foreign 9            82  280  Harbor  Marine  Company,  Victoria,  which 

'  is   represented    as   about  to   build    four 

Xotal                         57          598  500  8800-ton  tankers  for  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment.    This  report  is  not  confirmed 
Canadian    Yards-  ^^  ^^"^  company.     There  are  indications. 
Freighters  gov't            6            50  ''70  however,  that  more  tankers  will  be  con- 
Freighters  private..      1                  '600  «tructed  m  American  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

_    .    ,  Six  Vessels  Short 

Total 7  50  870 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 

"  Includes  a  7500-ton  concrete  tanker.  tion  showing  steel  merchant  vessels  un- 


Kinds 

Atlantic  and 
Gulf. 

Pacific. 

Great  Lakes. 

Western 
rivers. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Ninn 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

WOOD. 

Sailing 

72 

52 

313 

164 

73,629 
12,122 
12,049 
65,816 

18 
20 
280 
35 

37,067 
39,011 
19,003 
5,626 

1 

20 
60 
18 

2,0.'il 
1,963 
1,019 
2.274 

91 
103 
705 
242 

StPATTl 

11 
62 
25 

i,a39 

1,024 
618 

112,717 

Gas 

54,135 

Unrigged 

33,095 

74,334 

Total 

601 

1 

0  337 

14 

39 

163,616 

353 

100.707 

89 

7,307 

98 

2,681 

1,141 

274,311 

METAL. 
SsiliEE 

1,1S9 

1,027,744 

21,200 

20,469 

1 

528 
29 
59 

1,189 
2,501,396 

6 

1 

766,6.39 

3,863 

165 

47 

1 
c9 

169,811 

55 

3,271 

4 
8 
10 

3,802 

156 

6,278 

25,274 

29,173 

Total 

391 

1,670,592 

127 

704,067 

77 

173,137 

22 

9,236 

617 

2,557,032 

TOTALS. 

Sailing 

73 

389 
327 
203 

74,818 

1,639,866 

33,249 

80,275 

18 
140 

36 

37,067 

739,050 

22,866 

5,791 

1 
87 
61 
27 

2,051 

171,774 

1,074 

1,545 

92 
631 
734 
301 

===== 

113,936 
2,655,531 

Gas 

15 
70 
35 

4,841 
1,180 
5,8% 

Unrigged ■ 

58,309 

103,507 

Grand  total 

992 

1,834,208 

480     804,774 

166 

180,444 

120 

11,917 

1. 758 

2,831,343 

» Includes  4  vessels  of 
*  Includes  3  ves.scl3  of 
c  Includes  4  vessels  ol 

2.5,940  f 
9,1 16  f 
,224  gl 

ross  tons  b 
ross  toi)s  b 
OSS  tons  ba 

lilt  of 
Jilt  of 
Itof  r 

reinforcet 
reinforcet 
in  forced 

concr 
concr 
eoDcro 

etc, 
etc. 
to. 
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Output  of  American  shipyards  in   1920  as  compiled   by   tlie    Bureau  of   Navigation 


der  construction  in  American  yards  for 
private  owners  on  December  1  fails  to 
list  all  building.  The  bureau's  report 
credits  the  Pacific  Coast  with  six  ves- 
sels less  than  were  under  construction. 
Bethlehem  is  credited  with  five  instead 
of  eight;  Moore  with  eight  instead  of 
nine;  Southwestern  with  six  instead  of 
seven;  Standifer  with  four  instead  of 
five;  and  Union  Construction  with  four 
instead  of  six.  Schaw-Batcher,  which 
has  closed,  is  listed  as  building  two 
vessels. 

1920  Shipbuilding 

The    bureau    of    navigation,    Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  reports  that  during 
the  calendar  year   1920   private   Ameri- 
can shipyards  built  1758  merchant  ves- 
sels of  2,831,343  gross  tons,  which  have 
been    officially   numbered    for   .'Vmerican 
shipowners,    and    accordingly    are    now 
in   trade   or  about  to   engage   in   trade. 
American  shipbuilders  also  built  25  ves- 
sels   of    29,382    gross    tons   for   foreign 
owners,  making  a  total  output  of  1783 
vessels  of  2,860,725  gross  tons  for  the 
12   months.      During  the   calendar   year 
1919     the     corresponding     output     was 
2338    vessels    of    4,213,891    gross    tons 
for  American  and   25  vessels  of  44,250 
gross  tons  for  foreign   owners,   a   total 
of  2363  vessels  of  4,258,141  gross  tons. 
Of  the  1920  output,   617  vessels  of  2,- 
557,032  gross  tons  were  built  of  steel, 
a    decrease   of    299    vessels   and    1,012,- 
792  gross  tons  compared  with  1919. 

The  1920  output  by  months  was: 
January,  253,680.  February,  267,231. 
March,  279,709.  April,  251,442.  May, 
185,145.  June,  267,076.  July,  217,- 
239.  August,  259,210.  September, 
261,962.  October,  227,162.  Novem- 
ber, 213,966.  December,  175,903.  To- 
tal, 2,860,725. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  some 
details  of  the  1919  work  follow:  Wood 
vessels,  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  360,439 
gross  tons;  Pacific,  266,124  tons;  Lakes, 
13,614;  Western  rivers,  1422;  total, 
644,067  gross  tons,  1422  vessels,  con- 
siderably more  than  the  tonnage  built 
during  1920.  Metal  vessels,  Atlantic 
and  Gulf,  1,871,902  gross  tons;  Pa- 
cific, 1,175,091  tons;  Lakes,  519,617 
tons;  Western  rivers,  3214  tons;  total, 
3,569,824  gross  tons,  916  vessels.  The 
totals  for  1919  were  given  above. 

Vessels  built  in  1918,  all  classes,  in- 
cluding non-seagoing,  were  1882  of  2,- 
721,281   gross  tons. 
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Tanker  Construction 

Tankers  iiinlt-r  construction  in  the 
world  at  the  bcKinning  of  1921  aggre- 
gated 1,169,000  tons,  of  which  637,100 
tons  were  building  in  the  United  States, 
422,500  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
109,400  in  other  countries.  This  com- 
pares with  total  of  795,000  tons  build- 
ing at  end  of  September,  1920,  of  which 
545,000  were  building  in  the  United 
States,  232,000  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  18,000  in  other  countries,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  compiled  by  Lloyd's 
Register. 

How  Great  Britain  has  been  resuming 
place  as  shipbuilder  for  other  nations  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  3,709,000 
tons  now  under  construction  in  that 
country,  1,257,000  tons,  or  more  than 
a  third,  is  for  purchasers  abroad. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Building 

Vessels  under  construction  in  Pacific 
Coast  yards  for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  on  January  1  totaled  18  of 
an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of 
173,950,  as  compared  with  23  of  218,- 
100  December  1,  26  of  248,700  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  32  of  316,750  October  1. 
The  7500-ton  concrete  tanker  Peralta 
remains  the  only  non-steel  vessel  under 
construction.  The  tanker  tonnage  re- 
mains unchanged  from  November  1  and 
December  1,  being  seven  vessels  of  67,- 
800  tons,  as  all  deliveries  of  November 
and  December  were  of  freighters. 

On  January  1  the  status  of  work  was 
as  follows:  sixteen  keels  laid,  one,  that 
of  the  West  Lubrico,  Moore,  to  be  laid 
in  January,  and  the  second,  that  of  the 


West  Chopaka,  Los  Angeles,  to  be  laid 
in  February;  six  vessels  in  the  water 
and  twelve  to  be  launched  up  to  Sep- 
tember; deliveries  to  be  made  in  every 
month  except  April  and  October  up  to 
November,  the  last  vessel,  the  West 
Chopaka,  being  scheduled  for  delivery 
November  20. 

In  the  following  table  T  indicates 
tanker  and  C  cargo ;  the  figures  are  of 
deadweight  tonnage  and  the  dates  those 
of  estimated  delivery: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco:  Hambro,  T,  10,100,  May 
15;  Hamer,  T,  10,100,  June  30;;  Ham- 
mac,  T,  10,100,  May  15. 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land: West  Bohemian,  T,  10,000,  July 
14;  West  Tusteni,  T,  10,000,  August 
25;  West  Lubrico,  T,  10,000,  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Oakland:  Memnon,  C,  5350,  Jan- 
uary 25. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Bay  Point:  Namasket,  C,  9400,  Janu- 
ary 15;  Meanticut,  C,  9400,  March  15; 
Nashaba,  C,   9400,  June   10. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  San  Pedro:  West  Cusseta,  C, 
8800,  January  15  ;  West  O'Rowa,  C,  8800, 
February  26;  West  Lewark,  C,  11,000, 
May  12;  West  Paralon,  C,  11,000,  June 
21;  West  Greylock,  C,  11,000,  August 
9;  West  Prospect,  C,  11,000,  Septem- 
ber 14;  West  Chopaka,  C,  11,000,  No- 
vember 20. 

San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Oakland:     Peralta,  T,  7500,  January  31. 


Pacific  Yard  Returns 


Shipbuilding 


3.  C.  MARINE    ENGINEERS    &    SHIPBUILDERS, 
LTD.,    VANCOUVER,   B,    C, 

Auxiliary  iii.wcr  scliuuiicr  for  lluclsuii  Bay  Cum- 
>aiiy;  delivery  in  spring,  date  uncertain;  vessel  de- 
ayed   by   non-arrival   of  engines,   ordered   in    England. 

iETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING    CORP'N,    LTD. 

Potrero   Works 
Purchasing    Agent  :     U.    W.    Street 

Hanley,  hull  5276,  freighter  for  USSB ;  keel  laid 
une  J6/ly;  launching  ( )ct./jn ;  delivery  Dec.  30/20; 
-to  LI3P;  56  beam;  2»-6  loaded  draft;  lO'A  loadeil 
peed;  11,800  DWT;  rec,  eng,,  2600  IlII';  three 
icotch   boilers,    15x11-9. 

Hammac.  hull  5274,  tanker  for  USSB;  keel  Nov. 
0/20;  launching  .Mar.  30/21,  est;  delivery  .May/21, 
St.;  435  L1!P;  56  beam:  26  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
peed;  10,100  DWT:  rtc.  engines,  2600  IHP;  three 
icotch    marine    boilers,    15x11-'?. 

Alameda   Works 

Hambro,  hull  5272.  tanker  for  USSB;  keel  laying 
'ept.  .S/20  :  launching  .\far.  5/21.  estimated:  deliv- 
ry  .Mav  15/21.  estimated;  435  I,BP;  56  beam;  2b 
jaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec.  en- 
ines,   2700   IHP;     three   Scotch   boilers,   15x11-9. 

Hamer,  hull  5273,  tanker  for  USSB ;  keel  laying 
Jov.  1/20;  launch  .\pr.  30/21,  est.;  del.  June  30/21, 
St.;   sister  to    Hambro. 

Crampton  .\nderson,  hull  5303,  tanker  for  Pan 
.mer.  Pet.  Co.;  keel  laid  June  11/20;  launching 
lov.  30/20;  delivery  Jan.  30/21,  estimated;  435 
.BP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
0,100  DWT;  rec.  engines,  2700  IHP;  three  Scotch 
oilers.    15x11-9. 

E.    R.    Kingsbury,   hull   5306,   tanker  for  Stand.    Oil 

0.  of   Cal.;    keel    laid   Julv   2/20;    launching    Tan.    15/ 

1.  estimated  delivery  Mar.  20/21.  estimated;  440 
.BP;  58  beam;  28  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
1.600  DWT;  rec.  engines,  3200  IHP;  three  Scotch 
oilers,    15-6  x  12-1. 

Vorba  Linda,  hull  5307,  tanker  for  Gen.  Pet.  Co. ; 
eel  laid  .May  17/20;  launching  .\ov.  22/20;  delivery 
an.  20/21,  estimated;  435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded 


draft;  II  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec.  engiTies, 
2700    IHP:    three    Scotch   boilers,    15x11-9. 

Frank  G.  Drum,  hull  5308,  tanker  for  Ass'd  Oil 
Co.;  keel  laid  Nov.  5/20;  launching  Feb.  15/21,  es- 
timated; delivery  Apr.  1/21,  estimated;  sister  to 
Vorba   Linda. 

No  name,  hull  5311,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  of 
Calif.;  keel  laid  January  11/21:  launching  JMav 
5/21,  estimated;  delivery  Aug.  15/21,  estimated;  500 
LBP;  68  beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
15,000  DWT;  rec.  engines,  4000  IHP;  three  Scotch 
marine    boilers.    16-4  x  12-9. 

No  name,  hull  5312,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  of 
Calif.;  keel  laid  Jan.  25/21.  estimated;  launching 
June  1/21,  estimated;  delivery  Sept.  1/21,  estimated: 
sister   to   hull    5311. 

No  name,  hull  5313,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  of 
Calif.;  keel  laid  Feb.  1/21,  estimated:  launching 
June  15/21,  estimated:  delivery  Sept.  15/21,  esti- 
mated;  sister  to  hull  5311. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 
Potrero  Works 
Naval  Work 
Destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navv  ;  310  LBP;  30-nV2 
beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded  speed;  1308  tons; 
turbine  engines,  27,000  IHP;  four  Yarrows  boilers,  as 
follows:  Wooil,  hull  317,  keel  laving  January  23/19, 
launching  May  28/19;  Shirk,  hull  318,  keel  laying 
February  13/19.  launching  June  20/19;  Kidder, 
hull  319,  keel  laving  Mav  15/19,  launching  Tulv 
15/19;  Sloat,  hull  316,  keel  laving  Jan.  18/19, 
launching  Mav  14/19;  Wood,  hull  317,  keel  laying 
Jan.  23/19,  launching  May  28/19;  Shirk,  hull  318, 
keel  laying  Feb.  13/19,  launching  June  20/19;  Kid- 
der, bull  319,  keel  laving  Mav  15/19,  launching  Tulv 
10/19;  Selfridgc,  hull  320,  keel  laying  Apr.  28/19, 
launching  Tulv  25/19;  Marcus,  hull  321,  keel  laving 
May  20/19,  launching  .-\ug.  22/19;  Mervine,  hull 
322,  keel  laying  Apr.  28/19,  launching  Aug.  11/19: 
Chase,  hull  323,  keel  laying  May  5/19,  launching 
Sept.  2/19;  Robert  Smith,  hull  324,  keel  laying  May 
13/19,  launching  Sept.  19/19;  Mullany,  hull  325,  keel 
laving  June  3/19,  launching  July  9/20;  Coghlan,  hull 
326,  keel  laying  June  25/19  launching  June  16/20; 
Preston,  hull   327,    keel   laying  July    18/19,   launching 


Aug.  7/20;  Lamson,  hull  328.  keel  laving  .Aug  13/ 
19,  launchmg  Sept.  1/20;  Hull,  hull  330,  keel  lay- 
mg  Sept.  13/20;  MacDonough,  hull  331,  keel  lavine 
.May  24/20,  launch  Dec.  15/20;  Farenholt,  hull  332, 
keel  laymg  Sept.  13/20;  Sumner,  hull  333,  keel  lay- 
ing -^ug.  27/19,  launch  Nov.  24/20:  no  name,  hull 
334.  keel  laying  Sept.  13/20;  no  name,  hull  335,  keel 
laying  Sept.   15/20. 

Submarines  for  U.  S.  Navy:  S-31.  hull  136;  S.32. 
hull  137;  S-33.  hull  138;  S-34,  hull  139;  S-35,  hull 
140;  S-36,  hull  141;  S-37,  hull  142:  S-38,  hull  143- 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145,  launch  Ian  5/21- 
S-41,    hull    146. 

RALPH   J.    CHANDLER    COMPANY. 
WILMINGTON 

Purchasing    .\gent :     (i.    K.    Crofut. 
Building     sixth    and     l;isi     section     floating    drydock 
for    Los    .\ngeles    Shipbudding    i.S:    Drydock    Company. 

CHOLBERG     SHIPYARD.     VANCOUVER,     B.    C. 

i^urchasing  Agent:     W.    Meed. 

S.  F.  Tolmie,  hull  4,  four-masted  barkentine  for 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  May 
1/20;  launching  December  28/20;  ileliverv  January 
15/21,  estimated;  250  OA;  45-6  beam;  21-10' loaded 
draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing  vessel,  shaft  logs  fitted  for 
auxiliary  but  no  machinery   installed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  four-masted  barkentine 
for  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laving  May  15/ 
20;  launching  Jan.  15/21,  estimated:  delivery  Feb. 
15/21,   estimated;   sister  to  S.    F,  Tolmie. 

No  name,  hull  6,  four-masted  barkentine  for  Vic- 
toria Shipowners,  Ltd. ;  keel  laving  June  4/20 ; 
launching  I-"eb.  25/21,  estimated;  delivery  Mar.  25/ 
21,   estimated;   sister  to  S.   F.   Tolmie. 

No  name,  hull  7,  four-masted  barkentine  for  Vic- 
toria Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  Dec.  20/20,  esti- 
mated: launching  Apr.  30/21,  estimated;  delivery 
May   30/21,   estimated;   sister  to   S.   F.   Tolmie. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &    SONS,  LTD.,  VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Purchasing  ,\gent:  J.  J..iseljh. 
^  Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel  freighter  for 
Canadian  government  ;  keel  laving  January  6/21  : 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft;  1 1 3<J  loaded 
speed;  8350  DWT;  triple  expansion  engine,  3000 
IHP;    three   Scotch   boilers,    15-6x11-6. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel  freighter  for  Ca- 
nadian government;  keel  laying  January  6/21; 
dim.,   etc.,   same  as  Canadian   Transporter. 

CROWLEY    LAUNCH    &   TUGBOAT    COMPANY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

EAST    OAKLAND 

Purchasing    .\geiil  ;      luhn    L.    Cnnilev. 

!•  our  launches,  36  LBP;  one  equipped  with  30  HP 

l-risco   Standard   engine;     one,   25    HP    .\cme ;    one,   20 

HP    .-\cme  ;    one,    25    HP    Frisco    Standard. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK    &    SHIPBUILDING    COM- 
PANY,  OAKLAND 
Purchasing   Agent:     C.    H.    Brown. 
Memnon,    hull    88,    freighter   for   USSB ;    launching 
Sept.    28/20;    delivery   Jan.    25/21,    est.;    305    LBP;    46 
beam;    23-5    loaded    draft;    lOyi    loaded    speed;    5350 
DWT;    1800    IHP   engines. 

HARBOR    MARINE    COMPANY,    VICTORIA 

I'urchasniK  ,\gent:  11.  1,.  Kobert-on 
Canadian  Traveller,  steel  freighter  for  Canadian 
government  merchant  marine;  keel  Aug.  9/19;  launch 
Sept.  29/20;  400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-2  loaded  draft; 
ll'/<  loaded  speed;  8390  DWT;  TE  eng.;  three 
Scotch   boilers,    15-6x11-6;  2  deck. 

Car  ferry  for  Canadian  Pacific;  Jan./20  launching, 
estimated. 

KRUSE  &    BANKS,  NORTH  BEND,  OREGON 

N'orlh  Bend,  4-mastcd  schr..  launch  1  li-c.  27  20; 
del.    Jan./21. 

LONG   BEACH   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
LONG    BEACH 

Edythe,  hull  142,  motor  yacht  for  T.  F.  Craig: 
105-3  LBP;  21  beam:  8-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed:  .Mew  Lnndun  engines,  3lill  Blil';  delivery 
Dec.    15/2(1. 

LOS    ANGELES    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRYDOCK 
COMPANY,   SAN   PEDRO 

Purchasing  .\gei)t  :  L.  K.  McFie. 
West  Cusseta,  hull  29,  steel  cargo  for  LSSB;  keel 
laid  Apr.  19/20;  launching  Nov.  10  20;  410  LBP; 
54  beam;  24-2  loaded  draft:  10/,  loaded  speed;  8800 
DWT;  T1-:  eng.,  3500  IHP;  three  WT  boilers;  de- 
livery Jan.    14/21. 

West  O'Kowa,  hull  30,  steel  cargo  for  L'SSB;  keel 
laid  June  14/20;  dim.  etc.,  same  as  West  Cusseta; 
launch   Dec.    30/20;   delivery    Feb.    26/21,   est. 

West  Lewark,  hull  31,  steel  cargo  for  USSB:  keel 
laid  July  30/20;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  2S02  loaded 
draft;  lO'/S  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT;  TE  engines, 
3500  IIIP:  three  Scotch  single  end,  15-9;  launch 
Feb.    25/21,    est.;    delivery    May    12/21,    est. 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo  for  USSB  ;  keel 
laving  .Sept.  27/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  West  Lew- 
ark;  launch  -Vpr.    10/21,  est.;   delivery  June  21 .  21,  est. 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo  for  USSB; 
keel  laying  Nov.  10/20:  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  West 
Lewark :  launch  May  24/21,  est.;  delivery  .\ugust 
9/21,    estimated. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34.  steel  cargo  for  USSB; 
keel  laying  Dec.  31/20;  launch  Julv  2/21,  est.;  de- 
livery   Sept.    14/21,    est.;    sister   to    West    Lewark. 

West  ChoiJaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo  for  USSB  ;  keel 
laying  Feb.  26/21,  est.;  launch  Sept.  6/21,  est.;  de- 
livery   Nov.    20/21,    est.;     sister    to    V\'est    Lewark 
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G.   F.    MATTHEWS.   PORTLAND 

Quinatill.  Iiiill  I.  sicam  »clir.  for  Il.irtWi.i.il  I.iini 
Vf,";  r?;;  ''"""^''  ^'"V.  lO  JO;  dclivrry  Jan.  1/Jl,  CM.; 
TlIn'.,V.h-''-'  '-''';"'■  -"  loaded  drad;  9  loaded  speed; 
1500  ll«  r:  Iriideexiian«ioii  ellRineH:  650  1111';  Bab- 
<"ck  .\    Wdcx   \\T  iMiiler*:   .Id.    Ian. ,21. 

I  iidauiited.  Iitdl  2,  .S-niasI  «clir.  (or  HartVVooil 
-umber   to.;    launcb   Jan.    15/21,   csl. ;   delivery    Feb. 

15im   inVT'  ""'    '"^   ''""'■    "■"    '"''"'""'    ''"''■ 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  OAKLAND 

W  i«t  l:..|umian.  hull  .'.loj.  i..iikir  (or  IS.SI!;  ^J5 
I. HI";  57  beam:  26  loaded  drad;  10.000  nWT:  rec. 
•  iiR. ;  three  Scotch  boilers,  15-2x11;  keel  Oct.  2.V20. 
laiMicb    May    2«   21.   cM.  ;    delivery    July    14/21,   est. 

West  Tustem,  hull  2863,  tanker  (or  I'SSH ;  sister 
to  West  lioheniian  ;  keel  -\'ov.  2-1/20:  launcb  June 
.'0/21,   est.;   delivery    .\uK-   25/21.   est. 

West  Lubrico.  hull  2864,  tanker  (or  fS.SH;  sister 
to  West  ISohemian :  keel  Jan./21  ;  launch  luly  30/21, 
ist.  ;    .U-li%try    Seft.    29-21,    est. 

.Manulani.  hull  158.  (reiuhter  (or  Matson  Nav.  Co.; 
keel  laid  Aug.  5/20;  480  LBP;  62  beam;  30  loaded 
drad;  14.000  DWT;  Parson  cnRines ;  five  Scotch 
marnie  boilers,   15-6x12-3}^. 

Manukai,  hull  159.  freiKhter  for  Matson  Xav.  Co.; 
keel  l.iid  Au(!.   17/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  liull  158. 

.M.  F.  Elliott,  hull  161.  tanker  for  .Stand.  Oil  Co. 
"(  N".  J.:  keel  laid  July  2  211 ;  42.i  LliP:  5/  beam: 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10.100  DVVT;  rec.  engines;  three 
Scotch  boilers.  15-2x12;  launch  Nov.  13/20;  deliv- 
ery  Ian.   18/21. 

tho.  H.  Wheeler,  hull  162.  tanker  for  Stand.  Oil 
Co.  o(  N.  I. :  keel  laid  July  28/20 ;  dim.,  etc.,  same 
as   M.    V.    Fllintt  :    launch    Dec.    5/20. 

\o  name,  hull  163.  tanker  (or  Stand.  Oil  Co.  of 
Cali(. :  keel  layinc  Oct./20:  330  LBP:  46  beam;  21-6 
loaded   drad:   4750   DWT;   Skandia    Diesel    engines. 

(.argovle.  hull  164.  tanker  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.: 
keel  aid  Sept.  13/20:  425  LHP;  57  beam:  2603 
loaded  drad:  10.100  DWT;  rec.  engines;  three  Scotch 
marine   boilers.    I5.2.\I2;    launch   Jan.   9,20. 

Tamihua.  hull  165,  tanker  for  S.  P.- Atlantic  S  S 
£?:.V^'''  ^'"'-  "'  b^am;  28  loaded  drad;  16,340 
D\VT:    rec.    engmes:    three  Scotch    boilers,    15-9x12. 

No  name,  hull  166,  tanker  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co  • 
425  LBP;  57  beam:  26-3  loaded  drad:  10,100  DWT; 
rec.  engines;  three  .Scotch  ni.-trine  br.ilers.  15-^x1'- 
keel   Dec.   9/20. 

NAVY  YARD.  PUGET  SOUND 
Xitro.  ammunition  carrier  for  government:  keel 
laynig  Mar.  19/19;  launching  Dec.  16/19:  460  LBP: 
61  beam;  21  loaded  drad;  16  loaded  speed:  10.600 
l"",'..^!'*"-'.'."'''''""^  engines.  5300  HIP;  four  Babcock 
&•   \\  dcox   W  T  boilers;   del.    Mar.    15/21,   est. 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  government;  keel  laying 
.Tan  2/20;  460  LBP;  75  beam;  about  19  loaded 
draft:  I/-.1  loaded  speed:  turbine  engine.  7000  IHP; 
two  watertube  express  type  boilers;  10.000  tons  disp  ■ 
del.   .\ug.    31    21.   est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  (or  government;  date 
for, Keel  laying  not  set;  460  LBP:  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  drad;  16  K.  loaded  speed;  turbine  engine, 
/OOO  IHP:  two  watertube  express  type  boilers:  10- 
000   tons  disp- 

NAVY  YARD.  MARE  ISLAND 

California,  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy:  keel  laying 
Oct.  2.\  16;  launching  Nov.  20/19;  600  LBP;  97-3!^ 
beam:  30-3  loaded  draft;  21  loaded  speed;  32.300  dis- 
placement: turbo-electric  engines,  26,800  SHP;  eight 
Bu's    exiiress    boilers.    50.984    sq.    ft. 

Montana,  battleship  for  L'.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying 
Sept.  1/20;  660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  loaded  drad: 
23  loaded  speed ;  42.200  displacement :  turbo-electric 
engines.  60.000  SHP;  twelve  Bu's  express  boilers, 
/4.040   sq.   (t. 

Zane,  destroyer  for  V.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying  Jan. 
13/19;  launching  Aug.  12/19;  310  LBP;  la-lVA 
beam:  9-4  loaded  drad;  35  loaded  speed:  1215  dis- 
placement; geared  turbine  engine;  26,000  SllP-  (our 
Xormanfl    boilers,   27,000    sq.    (t. 

Wasmuth.  destroyer  (or  V.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying 
Aug.  12/19:  launching  Sept.  15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same 
as   Zane. 

,J,'.V",-  'if'^'royer  for  U.  S.  Navy:  keel  laying  Aug. 
12/19;  launching  Sept.  15/20;  clim..  etc.,  same  as 
Zane. 

,J!^l'^';^""°'^'"  ^°^  ^'-  ^-  Navy;  keel  laying  Sept. 
15/20;   dim.,  etc.,  same  as  Zane. 

Decatur,  destroyer  (or  I.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying 
Sept.    13/20;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  Zane. 


NORTHWEST   BRIDGE  &   IRON   COMPANY 

PORTLAND 

I'urchasing  .Vgcnt :     W.   C.   Smith 

Swidsure.  tanker  for  Swidsure  Oil  Trans.  Co. 
( I- ranee  \-  Canada  S.  S.  Co.);  12.00(1  DWT;  shelter 
<leck:  J  Sherwood  system:  465-7  LISP:  611  beam:  26-3 
loaded  drad;  W/i  loaded  speed:  TE  eng.,  3150  IHP- 
three  .Scotch  boilers.  15-5!^xll-9;  keel  lunc  6: 
launch   Dec-   I3;  del.  Jan./2I. 

Swidarrow.  tanker  for  Swidsure  Oil  Trans.  Co 
( I- ranee  \-  Cana.la  S.  S.  Co.):  12.000  DWT:  shelter- 
deck:  Isherwood  system:  465-7  LHP;  60  beam;  26-3 
loaderl  drad;  \n'/i  loaded  speed:  TE  eng  3150  IIIP- 
three    Scotch    boilers.    15-5'/ixl  1-9 ;    launch    Jan.  18/2l' 

Swifleagle.  tanker  for  Swidsure  Oil  Trans.  Co  • 
sister   to   Swiftarniw. 

Swidking.  tanker  for  Swidsure  Oil  Trans.  Co  ■ 
sister   to    Swidarrow.  *' 

.Swidlight,  tanker  (or  Swidsure  Oil  Trans.  Co  • 
sister    to    Swidarrow. 

Swidstar.  tanker  (or  Swidsure  Oil  Trans  Co  ■ 
sister    to    -SwKtarrow. 

Swidwind,  tanker  (or  Sxyidsure  Oil  Trans  Co  • 
sister    to    .SwKtarrow. 


PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY. 
BAY    POINT 
Purchasing    .Agent  :      I.    :\.    .Smiley 
Namaskel.    hull    948.   steel    c.irgo    (or    L'.SSB ;    402-6 
LBP;    53    beam;    26-6   loaded    drad:    9400    DWT;    rec. 
eng.,    2800    IHP:    three    Scotch    boilers,    11x15-6;    keel 
June    18/19;    launch    .Aug.    2/20;    delivery    Jan.    7/21. 
Meanticut,    hull    949.    steel    cargo    for    USSB;    keel 
laying  July   18/19;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  .N'amasket ;  del- 
.Mar./2I.  est.:    launch    Dec.    22/20. 

Nashaba.  hull'  950,  steel  cargo  (or  USSB;  keel 
laying  .Vug.  25/19;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  Namasket : 
del.    Juiie/21.    est.;    launch    .Mar.    25/21,    est. 

J.    H.    PRICE    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY. 
ANDERSON   SHIPBUILDING   PLANT, 
SEATTLE 
Wood    MS    Donn.i    l..iiR-.    I.uiiicll    .N'ov.    15/20. 
Wood    .MS    .\li.riel.    l.iiiiK-h    June    26  20. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 
COMPANY,   PRINCE   RUPERT 

Can,adian  Kcaper.  steel  cargo  for  Canadian  govern- 
ment ;  8390  DWT;  2-deck;  bridge,  poop  and  (ore- 
castle;    II    speed;    keel    Sept.    27/19. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  (or  Canadian  gov- 
ernment; 8390  DWT;  2-dcck:  bridge,  poop  and  fore- 
castle;   II   speed;  keel   Oct.  20/19. 

These  vessels  were  about  75  per  cent  completed 
when  work  was  susjicnded  by  the  company  in  .No- 
vember. The  Wallace  Shipyards,  North  Vancouver. 
are  reported  to  have  been  awarded  a  contract  for 
completing  them. 

JAMES     ROBERTSON     SHIPYARD.     ALAMEDA 

Purchasing  .Agent  :  James  Robertson 
No  name,  hull  102.  side-wheel  (erryboat  for  Rich- 
mond-San Rafael  Kerry  Co.;  keel  Nov.  15/20;  190 
I.RP:  34  beam;  17  loaded  drad;  10  loaded  speed: 
digaonal  cross  comp.  eng.,  500  IHP;  two  marine 
dry   back    boilers.   9  x  17. 

ST.    HELENS    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 

ST.    HELENS 

Purchasing   .Agent  :     .A.    F.    Barnctt 

No  name,  hull  52.  (uel  barge  for  Swid  s*t  Co. ;  keel 

laying    Sept.    1/20;    130    LBP;    34    beam;    7    loaded 

draft. 

No    name,    hull    53,    fuel    barge    for    Swid    &    Co.: 
keel   laying   Sept.    1/20:    dim.,   etc..    same   as   hull    52 
I'.olli    il,-livc-rcTl  :    no    .i.lditinn.il    work. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 

OAKLAND 
,„!'?"'".  bull  1662.  tanker  for  USSB;  keel  laid  Oct. 
10/18;  launching  (Jet.  26/20;  delivery  Tan.  31/21, 
est.:  420  LBP:  56  beam;  26  loaded  drad;'  lO^i  load- 
ed speed;  7500  DWT;  rec.  engines,  2800  IHP-  three 
watertube  boilers.  21,000  sq.   ft. 

SEACRAFT    CORPORATION     OF    CALIFORNIA 

WILMINGTON 

I'urcli.-isiiiK   .\g>.nt  :     C.    D.    Callahan. 

Recently  took  over  yard  of  Marine  Equipment  Co. : 

overhauling     equipment     preparatory     to     construction 

of    pleasure    craft. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 

EAST  SAN   PEDRO 

Purchasing  .Agent:    J.   J.   Wilson. 

No  name,  hull  23.  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
l-o.  ;  keel  laying  Dec.  22/20;  delivery  Iuly/21.  esti- 
mated; 392  LBP:  51  beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  11"4 
loaded  speed:  7500  DWT;  TE  engines,  2800  IHP- 
three   Scotch   boilers,    14x12. 

No  name,  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet.  Co.:  keel  laying  Oct.  20/20;  deliv- 
ery .Mar./2I,  estimated;  412  LBP;  S3  beam;  24-7 
loaded  drad;  11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT-  TE  en- 
gines. 2800   IHP;   three  Scotch  boilers,   15-6x11-7 

No  name,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker  (or  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  Co.;  keel  laying  Oct.  20/'0  ■  de- 
livery Apr./21     estimated  ;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  hull  24 

No  name,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  Co.;  keel  laving  Nov.  5/20-  de- 
livery May/21,  estimated:  dim.,'etc..  same  as  hilll  24. 

Montebello  hu  I  21,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union 
Oil  Co.  ;  keel  laid  A,)r.  20/20;  launching  Ian  24/'l  ■ 
delivery  I-ebruary/21 .  estimated:  4411  "LBP-  '58 
nu^-'     nr    ^°'"^^^    "^^i^A    ,',',  J°="^«<1    ^P^d ;     12.000 

?r^  li-eiu'i"^'""'  '  ""■'''  ^'^"""'^  '"'"- 

La   Placentia,  hull  22.  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union 
Oil    Co.:     kee      la„l     May    20/20;    launching    Feb"?" 
estimated:    delivery     Mar./2I,    estimated:      dim       etc 
same   as    Montebello. 

G.  M.  STANDIFER  CONSTRUCTION  CORPO- 
RATION. VANCOUVER.  WASH. 
John  Worthinglon.  hull  16,  shelterdeck  oil-tanker 
for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  .\.  T. ;  11  740  DWT-  VOAI 
engmes,  2800  IHP;  three  Scbtch  boilers,  14-4' diam"  • 
Isherwood  framing;  launch  Nov.  15/20;  delivery 
Dcc./20. 

<;3:t,?t-  n'i*'!^'''  H\-,",-  s';?""deck  oil-tanker  for 
Stand.ird  Oil  Co.  of  N  J. ;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  Tohn 
Worthington;     launch    Dec.    15/20;   delivery    Un./21 

S,^,ld'.,"rd"m  ?°^'  ?"v  'r*'  ^>l'"deck  oil-tanker  (or 
Standard  Oil  Co.  o(  N.  J.;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  John 
Worthington;    launch   Jan.    16/21 

Calgarolite.  hull  19,  shelterdeck  oil-tanker  for  Im- 
perial Oil,  Ltd  ;  dim.  etc..  same  as  John  Worthing- 
ton,  except   boilers,  which   arc   14-9  diam 

Albertolite.  hull  20.  shelterdeck  oil-tanker  for  Im- 
perial   Oil,    Ltd.;    dim.,    etc..    same   as    Calgarolite. 

W.   F.   STONE  &   SON.   OAKLAND 
Purchasing  Officer:     Lester   F.   Stone 
Sea  Lion,  tug  for  S.  O.  &  .M.  Tug   Boat  Co.:  de- 


livery Jan./2S;  150  LBP;  30  beam;  16  loaded  drad; 
12  loaded   speed. 

Sea  Monarch,  tug  for  S.  O.  &  M.  Tug  Boat  Co  • 
delivery  l''eb./2I,  estimated;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Sea   Lion. 

Sea  Ranger,  tug  for  S.  O.  &  M.  Tug  Boat  Co.  • 
delivery  Mar./21,  estimated;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Sea    Lion. 

Sea  Scout,  tug  for  S.  O.  &  M.  Tug  Boat  Co  • 
delivery  April/21,  estimated;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Sea  Lion. 

TODD    DRYDOCK    &    CONSTRUCTION    CORPO- 
RATION.   TACOMA 

Keiinecotl.  Isherwood  steel  moturship  fur  .\la--ka 
S.  S,  Co.;  360  (),A;  49-6  beam;  22  loaded  drad; 
6500  DWT:  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  four-cycle  Diesel 
engines,  1200  HIP:  140  RPM;  launch  Jan.  6/21; 
delivery    Feb./21,    est. 

Three  scout  cruisers  for  United  States  Navy,  555-6 
LOA ;  550  LBP:  extreme  beam  55-4;  molded  beam 
54-9;  depth  molded  26:  mean  loaded  draft  13-6:  dis- 
placement 7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Parsons  turbines 
and  reduction  gear,  developing  105,000  IHP.  driving 
four  propellers:  designed  speed  34  knots;  RPM  each 
propeller  375  to  389:  shaft  HP  to  each  prope'ler 
24.500  max.  at  389  KPM.  22.500  max.  at  375  RPil ; 
twelve  Yarrow  WT  boilers,  working  pressure  265 
pounds:  oil-burning;  twelve  6-inch  rapid-fire  gu'ns 
two  3-pounders,  two  machine  guns,  two  twin  tor- 
pedo  tubes. 

First  of  these  vessels  launched  Dec.  14/20  and 
christened  Omaha:  keel  laid  by  Seattle  Construction 
\-  Drydock  Co.  July/17  but  removed  for  merchant 
work;  relaid  by  Todd  Dec. /IS. 

UNION    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Licbrc.  hull  12.  oil-tanker  for  General  Pet.  Co  : 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  10.200  DWT;  rec.  engines,  3000  IHP:  three 
Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-4x11-8;  keel  Tune  9  2"; 
launch    Dec.    15/20;    delivery    Feb.    1/21.  est. 

R.  J.  Hanna,  hull  14.  oil-tanker  (or  Standard  ii  I 
Co.  of  Calif.;  435  LBP:  56  beam;  26  loaded  drad; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,200  DWT;  rec.  engines.  3O00 
IHP;  three  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel 
July  12/20;  launch  Feb.  1/21,  est.;  delivery  Mar 
15/21.    est.  ' 

No  name,  hull  15.  oil-tanker  for  Anglo-Saxon  Pet 
Corp.,  Ltd.;  412  LBP;  53-5  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft: 
11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec.  engines.  Ji.i'i 
IHP:  three  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x11-7-  keel 
.Aug.  7/20;  launch  F'eb.  15/21,  est.;  delivery  .Aj.r 
1/21.   est. 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  for  USCG ;  240  LO  A  • 
J?,,.^^'";  I'*  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed;  1600 
DWT;  turbo-electric  engines,  2600  IHP;  two  water- 
tube  boilers;  keel  Sept.  27/20;  launch  Feb.  18  21. 
est.;    delivery    .April    7/21.    est. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  (or  USCG;  dim,  c 
same  as  hull  16;  keel  Sept.  27/20;  launch  Feb  1 
21.   est.;   delivery   Apr.    7/21,   est. 

Mojave.    hull     18,    cutter    for    USCG;      dim       etc 
same    as    hull    16;    launch    June    1/21,    est.;    delivcrv 
July    15/21.    est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  for  USCG;  dim  e' 
same  as  hull  16;  launch  June  1/21,  est.;  deliv, 
July    15/21,    est. 

.Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  for  USCG:  150  LOA-  '1 
Kv!™=  '^-6  loaded  draft;  12!^  loaded  speed:  inn.l 
DWT;  rec.  engines.  1000  IHP;  two  watertube  boiler. 

No  name,  hull  21.  oil-tanker  for  Anglo-Saxon  Pet. 
Corp..  Ltd.;  412  LBP;  53^  beam ;  24-9  loaded  draft: 
Ttri  "''f''  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec.  engines.  26110 
itlf:  three  Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-6x11-7-  keei 
Dec.    l.t/20. 

No  name,  hull  22  oil-tanker  for  Anglo-Saxon  Pet 
(..orp.,  l^td. ;   same  dim.,  etc..  as  hull  21 

No  name,  hull   23    oil-tanker  for  Anglo-Saxon   Pet 

A?i'  '-'°- •   5^™^  "'"■-  etc.,  as  hull  21 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system;  others  on  Isher- 
wood system. 

WALLACE   SHIPYARDS.  NORTH    VANCOUVER 
BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

mMT-^'liJon^nu^'^T;,'^'*^"  '°'"  Canadian  govem- 
M./  'i  i  A  D^^T;  413  long;  52  beam;  31  deep; 
11/2  loaded  speed;  keel  Oct./20;  launch  Feb.  28/21, 
est.;    delivery    .Apr.,/21.   est 

Coastwise  steamship  for  Canadian  Pacific:  317  LBP: 
tons  .J"-  '^^^  '''^P'  ">  "^"O'^;  single-screw:  600 
Iprs-  T^?    space:    accommodations    for    200    passen- 

Ang.'cr"s'epP'2fe;t.'"""^'     '"'^/-"-    "'"  =    ''-''"^>- 

Miscellaneous  Constraction 

ALBINA    ENGINE    &    MACHINE    WORKS. 

Build' 

3ur    se 

Feb.    15/21 

BABCOCK    &    WILCOX    COMPANY.    CHARLES 
rrSr^n-  ^^^    FRANCISCO.    PA- 
CIFIC   COAST   MANAGER 

Iation'of",w-I"'Ri;,""-  i"^,",\V.9od    Lumber    Co..    instal- 
%°LnL    ?J^i    ^''^   '^a  ^V'™"   ™arine    boilers. 

s.alfaTion"o/    ,'^yf  Ba^bcoc'k   &'wTleo'™"    '''"t^'-t  ■"• 
oaococK   ^.    Wilcox   marine   boilers. 


four    see"ifn,f°"JT"   '°I    ''""'='"''    Dock    Commission: 
tour    sections    delivered.    l,-,st    to    be    completed    about 


COLUMBIA   STEEL   COMPANY,   PITTSBURG. 
CALIFORNIA 

conluLt^ion'";?,"  ,'r    ?.""';;    "^^'    ^^^^'^    1°^^    under 
construction    in    the    Pacific    Coast    vards.    including 


I 
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dreailnought  Montana  and  sister  sliips  49,  SO,  52; 
also  lor  Coast  Guard  cutters  under  construction  in 
the   Union   Const.   Co.    yard. 

WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP  &  ENGINE 
BUILDING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
Twtlvt  I'arsniis  manganese  briiiize  proptikrs  fur 
scout  cruisers  4,  5  and  0  building  by  Todd  Drvdock 
iS;  Construction  Corporation,  Tacoma.  Two  right- 
liand  and  two  leftdiantl  propellers  for  each  vessel. 
Weight  of  ]iropelIers  1.1,200  pounds  each;  diameter 
ll-.i  I   pitch    11-10. 

ALLAN     CUNNINGHAM     COMPANY,     SEATTLE 

(  )n  older  and  utidei  c<  iii-.t  inctitiu  ;  (i  ste.4m  and 
electric  steering  gears;  1,1  steam  and  electric  anchor 
windlasses;  18  steam  and  electric  and  hydro-electric 
and  hand   capstans;   i7   steam  and   electric   winches, 

DOW    PUMP    AND    DIESEL    ENGINE    COM- 
PANY,   ALAMEDA 

L'nnamed,  motorship  ft>r  Slamlard  (.)il  Company  : 
one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP  Diesel  auxiliary  electric 
drive    engines. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE,  AGENTS,  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Mc.Xal)  direction  nulicatnr,  mfil.  hv  the  McNab 
Company,  for  hulls  1_',  1-1  at  Inion  Const.  Co.,  hull 
163  at  ^Ioore's:  Willett- Bruce  whistle  control,  mfd, 
by  the  McXab  Co.,  for  hull  14  at  Union  Const.  Co., 
U'rown  steam  tiller,  llydc  Windlass  Co.,  for  hull  530.S 
at  Bethleliem  ;  .National  stockless  anchors,  Upson  Wal- 
ton Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore's;  Dean  feed  pumps. 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  I'ump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid  &  Co,, 
for  hulls  165,   166,  at  Moore's. 

LIDGERWOOD    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

NEW     YORK,     SAN     FRANCISCO, 

LOS   ANGELES 

One  10x10  inch  screw  gear  steering  engnie  for  U. 
S.    S.   Holland   building   at    I'uget    Sound    Navy    Yard. 

One  13x13  inch  automatic  tension  towmg  engine 
for    Merrill-Ring    Lumber   Co.'s   tug   Wanderer. 

LLEWELLYN    IRON    WORKS,    LOS    ANGELES 

Five  marine  engines  for  G.  M.  Standlfer  Construc- 
tion    Corporation,     J4'4  x  41 '/j  x  "2,     48     stroke,      1  h, 

2800    IHP.  .    „       c-       ,         .  ci,- 

One  for   steamship   Montebello,    Southwestern   bhin- 

building    Company.    24x34x51x74,    54    stroke,    Qh, 

3300    IHP.  .  ^  ■  r- 

One    for    tanker    Liebre,    U  nion    Construction    Co., 

27x47x78,    48    stroke,    TE,    3200    IHP. 

One    for    tanker    Hanna.    Union    Construction     Co., 

same   dimensions    as   above. 

MAIN    IRON    WORKS,     SAN     FRANCISCO 

Purchasing   Officer:     B.    W.    Bcngston.  _ 

Outfitting  four  tugs  for  Shipowners'  &  Merchants 
Tug  Boat  Co.;  150  over-all;  30  beam;  16  loaded 
draft;  TE  engines,  1000  IHP;  two  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  11-6;  deliveries  .Ian.  15/21;  and  Feb.  15, 
Mar.    15.    .\pr.    15,    est. 

MARINE   IRON   WORKS,   CHICAGO 

l-"ive    Inmdred    special    ice    inacliuii-s. 

SKANDIA    PACIFIC    OIL    ENGINE    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing    ,\gent :     i\.    Bolander. 
Ten    850    BHP    Werkspoor    Diesel   engines    building 
for    USSB  ;    6    cyl.,    135    Rl'M  ;    delivery    of    two    en- 
gines Dec./20.  .,,-,,.  ■  r  i( 
Ten    140    BHP   4-cylinder   Skandia  engines   for   self- 
propelled   barges   on    Erie   Canal. 

Fifteen  16  BHP  1-cylinder  Skandia  engines,  aux- 
iliaries   for   above. 

STEWARD    DAVIT   &    EQUIPMEN'T    CORPORA- 
TION,   NEW  YORK,    SAN   FRAN- 
CISCO,   SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  arc  being  installed  in  the  follow- 
ing: M  .Mame.la  works,  Bethk;hcm  !s.  H-^  Vl^''^' 
Yerha  Linda,  hull  5307,  for  Gen.  Pet.  Co.,  At  Union 
I.in.la.  hull  5307,  for  Gen.   Pet.   (  o.     At   I  nion   Const. 


Co.:  Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  for 
U.S.;    I.icbre,    hull    12,    f.n-   Gen,    Pet,    Co,. 

At    Todd's :    SS.    Edmore. 

At    Long    Beach :    SS.    Mazatlan. 

.\t  Moore's:  hull  164,  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.;  M.  F. 
Elliott,  hull  161,  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  X.  1.; 
Thos.  H.  Wheeler,  hull  162,  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of    N.    I.. 

For  Pacific  SS.  Co. :    Admiral  Schley, 

UNION     GAS     ENGINE    COMPANY.    OAKLAND 

Purchasing    .Xgent  :     E.    il.    Cole 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING,     CORP.,     LTD,, 

Potrero   Works 
Purchasing    .\gent  :      U.    W.    Street. 
Engine    and    boiler    repairs,    hull    repairs.     SS.    Wai- 
hemo,    Maui.      Miscellaneous    repairs,    drydocking    and 
painting;      Haviside     Barge     No.     1,     Tugs     Tatoosh, 
Chief-  SS.  Tascalusa,   Nile,  Multnomah,   Delisle,   Rog- 
day     West    Honaker,    Chehalis,    West    Ira,    Newport; 
Tug  Standard   No.   2;   Yacht   Venetia;    M.S.   Oronite ; 
SS.   Lansing  (also  new  propeller  hub,  new  tail  shaft). 
Raising    crankshaft,    engine    and    boiler    repairs,    hull 
leiiairs:      SS.     Lurline.       Miscellaneous    repairs:     SS. 
Indian  City,  City  of  Para,  Mexican,   Miskianza,  West 
Xilus,    China    Arrow    (also   repairs   to   windlass),    Hy- 
ades    (also  electric  welding  on   hull),    Sonoma,   W     S. 
Miller    (also   installing   rudder   indicator),    Montrolite; 
Barge   Olinda.      Installing    governor    on    engine:     SS. 
W     S     Miller.      Engine    and    boiler    repairs,    hull    re- 
pairs,   drydocking    and    painting:     SS.    West    Cakra, 
Waitemata    (also   steward's  dent.),   Marama,    Pomona. 
Repairs  to   double   bottom :    SS.    West    Calera. 
Alameda    Works 
Miscellaneous     repairs,     drydocking     and     painting: 
Sch     Taurus,    Bktn.    Chas.    F.    Crocker.    Sch.    Port    An- 
geles,   Stm.    Sch.    Trinidad.      New   tailshaft,    new    pro- 
peller-   Stm.    Sch.    Bee.      Overhauling    windlass,    elec- 
tric   welding    on    boilers:      Stm.    Sch.    Caoba.      Engine 
and     boiler    repairs,    docking,     cleaning    and    painting, 
electric   welding,   hull    repairs:     SS.    El    Dorado. 
LOS   ANGELES    SHIPBUILDING   &    DRY    DOCK 
COMPANY,   SAN   PEDRO 
Purchasing    .Agent:      L.    R.     Mcl'ie. 
General    overhauling,    cleaning,    painting,    repairing 
bottom:     West   Eldara.     General  overhauling,  replace- 
ment   of    tailshaft,    etc.:    Prentiss. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
OAKLAND 
Drydocking,    cleaning,    painting:      Str.     EelbecW,    S. 
C     T     Dodd.      Drydocking,    cleaning,    painting,   mi-sce  - 
laneous    repairs:     Str.    Eastern    Merchant,    Bakersfield, 
Eastern    Sailor,  West   Camargo,   Imlay,  Eastern  (Jccan, 
Rotarian,     Effingham,     Ouabbin,     Quillwark,     Argvl  , 
Santa    Monica,    Medon,    Rose   Mahoney,    Point    Judith 
(misc    engine  repairs),  Solano;   Bark  James  Johnson. 
Extensive    engine    and    deck    repairs:    Str.    Point    Bo- 
nita.     Miscellaneous  engine   repairs:     Str.   Cuba.      Ex- 
tensive    engine     repairs:     Str.     Columbia,     San     Juan. 
F_xtensive  deck  repairs:    Str.   Maui. 
SOUTHWESTERN     SHIPBUILDING     COMPANY 
EAST    SAN    PEDRO 
Purchasing    -\gcnt  :    J.     I-    Wilson 
General    repairs:     SS.    .Ulas,    Satanta       llam    holl- 
ers-   SS     Santa   Alicia.      Main    engine:    SS.    San   Jose. 
Steering   gear   and    engine:    SS.    Ilaxtum.      Condenser 
and   air  pumps:   SS.   Argyll. 

TODD     DRYDOCKS 

SEATTLE  J     r.      I. 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Barges  23-31;  M.  B.  1  e- 
troleum,  SS.  Sioux,  Tacoma.  H.  Ti.  Kennedy,  Ixioii, 
Wm  Donovan  (general  alterations),  Eldridge,  Wheat- 
land Montana  (also  overhauling  seacocks,  strainers). 
Schr.  Columbia  (also  caulking).  Cleaning,  painting: 
Barge  Commodore,  SS.  Windber,  Norwood,,  Admiral 
Dewev  (also  change  propellers).  Hull,  engine,  deck 
repairs-  U.S. A.M. P.  Samuel  Ringgold.  Engine  re- 
pairs:  SS.  ■West  Togus.  Engine  and  boiler  repairs; 
SS.    Spokane. 


In  West  Coast  Yards 


B.  C.  Marine  Engineers 

An  auxiliary  schooner,  building  at  the 
yard  of  the  B,  C,  Marine  Engineers  & 
Shipbuilders,  Vancouver,  for  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  scheduled  for  de- 
livery in  November,  has  been  delayed 
by  the  non-arrival  of  engines  from  Eng- 
land and  will  not  be  delivered  until 
spi-ing, 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem's  Potrero  works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, delivered  the  11,800-ton  freighter 
Hanley  to  the  Shipping  Board  Decem- 
ber 30.  Only  one  merchant  vessel,  the 
Hammac,  a  sister  to  the  Hanley,  remains 
under  eonstiuction  at  the  Potrero  works 


and  she  will  be  delivered  in  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  yard's  estimate.  The  Po- 
trero plant  is  busily  engaged  on  de- 
stroyer and  submarine  work  for  the 
government,  however. 

The  Alameda  plant  of  Bethlehem  ex- 
pected to  deliver  the  10,100-ton  tanker 
Cranipton  Anderson  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can January  30.  The  keel  of  the  first 
1.5,000-ton  tanker  for  the  Standard  Oil 
of  California  was  laid  January  11  and 
that  of  the  second  was  scheduled  to  be 
laid  January  25;  the  third  probably  will 
follow  in  February.  Launchings  of  the 
two  tankers  for  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
10,100-ton  sisters  Hambro  and  Hamer, 
are  set  for  March  30  and  April  30. 


Cholberg 

Cholberg,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  launched 
the  first  of  four  four-masted  barken- 
tines,  the  S.  F.  Tolmie,  December  28. 
The  three  others  are  scheduled  to  follow 
at  intervals  of  about  six  weeks  begin- 
ning January  15. 

Coughlan 

Keels  of  two  8350-ton  freighters  for 
the  Canadian  government  merchant  ma- 
rine, Canadian  Transporter  and  Canad- 
ian Freighter,  were  laid  by  J.  Coughlan 
&  Sons,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  January  6, 
following  upon  the  delivery  of  the  8800- 
ton  City  of  Victoria,  builders'  account, 
in  December. 

Hanlon 

The  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Oakland,  scheduled  the  5350- 
ton  freighter  Meninon,  built  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  for  delivery  January 
25.  This  is  the  last  vessel  built  by 
Hanlon  for  the  government. 

Harbor  Marine 

A  car  ferry  for  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
being  built  by  the  Harbor  Marine  Com- 
pany, Victoria,  heretofore  scheduled  for 
launching  in  December,  was  changed  to 
launching  in  January.  This  is  the  last 
work  on  hand  at  the  yard,  an  8100-ton 
freighter  for  the  Canadian  government, 
christened  Canadian  Traveller,  having 
been  sent  to  the  Victoria  Machinery 
Depot  for  outfitting. 

Long  Beach 

The  Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Long  Beach,  delivered  the  motor 
yacht  Edythe  to  J.  F.  Craig  December 
15.  The  West  Kebar,  the  last  8800-ton 
freighter  for  the  Shipping  Board,  was 
delivered  in  the  same  month. 

Los  Angeles 

Woi-k  on  8800-ton  freighters  for  the 
Shipping  Board  is  nearing  an  end  at 
the  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
The  West  Cusseta  was  delivered  Janu- 
ary 14  and  the  West  O'Rowa  was 
launched  December  30,  delivery  to  be 
late  in  February.  The  keel  of  an  11,- 
000-ton  freighter,  the  West  Prospect, 
was  laid  December  31,  which  leaves  one 
to  lay,  that  of  the  West  Chopaka,  sched- 
uled "for  late  February.  The  first  of  the 
five  11,000-ton  freighters,  the  West  Le- 
wark,  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  Feb- 
ruary 25,  the  others  following  her  down 
the  ways  in  April,  May,  July  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Matthews 

The  steam  schooner  Quinault  built  by 
G.  F.  Matthews,  Portland,  for  the  Hart- 
Wood  Lumber  Company,  had  her  dock 
and  river  trials  and  was  delivered  in 
January.  She  was  launched  November 
10.  Another  vessel,  the  Undaunted,  a 
five-masted  schooner  for  the  Hart-Wood 
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Lumber    Company,    iilso    is    undor    con- 
struction lit  till'  .Mattliows  yard. 

Moore 

A    tentative    date    for    launching    the 
two  l-l.OOO-ton  freighters  Manulani  and 
Manukai,  beinn  built  by  the  Moore  Ship- 
building'    Company.     Oakland,     for     the 
Matson    Xavination   Company,   has   been 
set  for  February  20.     These  vessels  and 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company's  motor- 
ship  buildinK  at  Todd,  Tacoma,  are  the 
only  steel  freighters  for  private  account 
under  construction  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United   States.      Moore  delivered 
the    10.100-ton    tanker   M.   K.    Elliott   to 
the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  in  Jan- 
uary;    launched    the    10,100-ton    tanker 
Gardoyle  for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
January  9;   and  laid  the  keel  of  the  10,- 
000-ton    tanker    West    Lubrico    in    the 
same  month.     The  West  Lubrico  is  the 
third   of  three   sisters,   the   keels   of  the 
others   having  been   laid. 

A  pontoon  for  the  floatinK  drydock 
W'as  launched  at  the  Moore  yard  in  Jan- 
uary. Another  will  be  completed  in 
March  or  April.  The  Moore  Company 
boujrht  the  five-pontoon  dock  of  Skinner 
&  Eddy,  Seattle,  and  is  adding  three 
pontoons  to  it;  the  eight  may  be  used 
as  one  dock  or  as  two. 


Helens   Shipbuilding   Company,   St   Hel- 
ens, Oregon.     No  other  work  is  on  hand. 


San  Francisco 


The  last  concrete  tanker  building  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  7.500-ton  Peralta,  is  sched- 
uled for  delivery  by  the  San  Francisco 
Shipbuilding  Company  January  31.  No 
othei-  work  is  on  hand. 

Southwestern 

Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  laid  the  keel  of  the  un- 
named 7.500-ton  tanker  for  the  Union 
Oil  Company  December  22.  The  12,- 
000-ton  tanker  Montebello  for  the  Un- 
ion Oil  Company  was  launched  January 
24  and  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  sister  ship.  La  Placentia, 
is  scheduled  for  February  launching  and 
March  delivery.  Keels  of  the  three 
8400-ton  tankers  for  Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
troleum have  been  laid. 

Standiter 


California  about  February  1 ;  an  un- 
named 8400-ton  tanker  for  Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum  February  1.5;  and  the  Coast 
Guard  cutters  Tampa  and  Haida  Febru- 
ary 18.  The  second  two  cutters  will 
be  launched  about  June  1.  The  keel 
of  the  second  Anglo-Saxon  tanker  was 
laid  December  15,  and  two  remain  to  lay. 

Wallace 

As  was  noted  under  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Wallace  Shipyards,  North  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  will  complete  two  freighters 
for  the  Canadian  government  at  the 
northern  yard.  The  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, an  8400-ton  freighter  for  the 
Canadian  government,  is  scheduled  to 
be  launched  at  the  Wallace  yard  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  to  be  delivered  in  late 
April.  The  coastwise  steamship  under 
construction  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
will  be  launched  in  May  and  delivered 
in  August  or  Sep! ember. 


Northwest  Bridge 

Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron,  Portland 
delivered  the  12,000-ton  tanker  Swift- 
sure  to  the  Swiftsure  Oil  Transport 
Company  in  January.  Her  keel  was 
laid  June  6  and  she  was  launched  De- 
cember 15.  A  sister  ship,  Swiftarrow, 
the  second  of  seven,  was  launched  Jan- 
uary 18.  The  names  of  the  other  five 
vessels  will  be  Swifteagle,  Swiftking, 
Swiftlight,  Swiftstar,  Swiftwind. 

Pacific  Coast 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Bay  Point,  delivered  the  9400- 
ton  freighter  Namasket  to  the  Shipping 
Board  January  7.  Two  sister  ships  re- 
main, the  Meanticut  an.l  Nashaba 
which  are  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
March  and  June. 

Prince  Rupert 

liejjorts  received  from  Vancouver  say 
that  a  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Wallace  Shipyards,  North  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  for  the  completion  of  the  two' 
8390-ton  freighters.  Canadian  Reaper 
and  Canadian  Thrasher,  under  construc- 
tion at  the  yard  of  the  Prince  Ru- 
pert Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 
Prince  Rupert,  for  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. The  vessels  were  about  75 
per  cent  completed  when  the  Prince 
Rupert  yard  suspended.  The  keels  were 
laid  September  27,  1919,  and  October 
20,    1!m;i 


The  11,740-ton  tanker  John  Worth- 
ington,  built  by  the  G.  M.  Standifer 
Construction  Corporation,  Vancouver, 
Washington,  for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  was  delivered  in  December, 
and  a  sister,  the  W.  H.  Libby,  in  Jan- 
uary. A  third  sister,  the  Livingston 
Roe,  was  launched  January  16 

Todd 

The    Todd    Drydock    &    Construction 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  launched  the  6500- 
ton  motorship  Kennecott  for  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  January   6  and  ex- 
pects to  deliver  her  in  February.      The 
Kennecott    was    launched    fifty   working 
days  after  the  laying  of  her  keel.     She 
is  the  largest  steel  full-powered  motor- 
ship   built  on  the  Pacific   Coast  to  this 
time;    in   fact,   she  is  only  the  second, 
the  2800  deadweight  ton   Charlie  Wat- 
son, built  for  the  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Union  Construction  Com- 
pany,  having  been  the  fir.st.      The  Ken- 
necott is  a   vessel  of   6500   deadweight 
tons    and    will    be    driven    by   two    Mc- 
intosh &  Seymour  Diesel  engines  devel- 
oping  1200   indicated   horsepower   each. 
This  is  the  only  merchant  vessel  under 
construction  at  the  Todd  yard,  but  three 
large  scout  cruisers  under  construction 
are  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  busy  for 
a  long  time. 


Skandia 

The  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  Engine  Con*.- 
pany,  Oakland,  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  ten  140 
B.  H.  P.  four-cylinder  Skandia  engines 
for  self-propelled  barges  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  for  fifteen  16  B.  H.  P.  one- 
cylinder  Skandia  auxiliaries  for  the  oth- 
ers. Skandia  delivered  two  850  B.  H.  P. 
Werkspoor  Diesels  to  the  Shipping  Board 
in  December.  Eight  more  are  under 
construction. 

Stone 

The  seagoing  tug  Sea  Lion,  built  by 
W.  F.  Stone  &  Son,  Oakland,  and  out- 
fitted by  the  Main  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  Shipowners  &  Mer- 
chants' Tug  Boat  Company,  was  deliv- 
ered in  January.  Three  sisters  will  be 
delivered  at  intervals  of  a  month. 


Notes  of  the  Yards 


St.  Helens 


Two   fuel    barges   for   Swift   &    Com- 
pany   have    been    delivered    by    the    St. 


Union  Construction 

The  Union  Construction  Company, 
Oakland,  expects  to  deliver  the  10,200- 
ton  tanker  Liebre  to  the  General'  Pe- 
troleum Company  February  1,  follow- 
ing upon  the  delivery  of  the  10,100-ton 
Yorba  Linda  by  Bethlehem  to  the  same 
company.  These  ve.s.sels  will  be  the 
first  owned  by  General  Petroleum  as 
heretofore  it  has  operated  only  char- 
tered tankers.  Union  Con.struction  ex- 
pects to  launch  the  10,200-ton  tanker 
R.   J.    Hanna    for   the   Standard    Oil   of 


Approval    has    been    granted    by    the 
Shipping  Board,  under  Section  2:i  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  of  the  following  ves- 
sels  built  or   building   in    Pacific    Coast 
yards:    tanker    Mary     Luckenbach     for 
Luckenbach    Line,    Southwe.stern;    tank- 
ers  E.   R.   Kingsbury  and    W.    S.   Miller 
for  Standard   Oil   of  California,   Bethle- 
hem;    unnamed     motorship     tanker    for 
Standard     Oil     of     California,     Moore; 
motorship    tanker    Charlie    Watson    and 
steam  tanker  R.  J.  Hanna  for  Standard 
Oil   of   California,   Union   Construction; 
motorship  Kennicott  for  Alaska  Steam- 
ship  Company,   Todd,   Tacoma;   tankers 
Franklin   K.    Lane,   Crampton   Anderson 
and  William  H.  Doheny  for  Pan  Ameri- 
can  Petroleum    &    Transport   Company, 
Bethlehem.      Up   to    the    middle   of    De- 
cember the  board  had  approved  34  ves- 
sels   of    approximately     280,000    dead- 
weight tons. 

Analysis    of    Section    23 

Several  companies  have  notified  the 
Shipping  Board  that  they  intend  to 
take  advantage  of  Section  23  by  build- 
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ing  vessels  or  depositing  in  trust  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  taxes  from 
which  they  are  exempt.  The  following- 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  Section  23  has 
been  prepared  by  Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association : 

"In  substance  what  the  new  plan 
means  is  that  American  shipowners  who 
have  tonnage  earning  excess  profits  in 
foreign  voyages  will  be  aided  in  the 
building  of  new  tonnage  by  a  subsidy 
of  $1  for  every  $2  private  capital  so 
invested.  This  in  effect  would  be,  for 
example,  a  subsidy  of  $500,000  in  the 
case  of  a  cargo  steamer  of  10,000  tons 
deadweight  capacity,  assuming  that  such 
a  ship  would  cost  $1,500,000  at  the 
present  time. 

"This  is  the  most  liberal  national  en- 
couragement which  any  government  has 
ever  given  toward  the  increase  of  the 
cargo  carrying  tonnage  of  a  merchant 
marine.  It  is  also  a  powerful  aid  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  ships  built  un- 
der its  benefits.  Assuming  that  the 
$500,000  subsidy  from  the  government 
on  a  10,000-ton  ship  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  ship  by  that  amount  to  the 
shipowner,  the  annual  saving  in  the 
charges  on  invested  capital  would  be  as 
follows: 

Insurance,  3  per  cent $15,000 

JDepreciation,  5  per  cent 24,000 

Interest    on    investment,    5    per 

cent  25,000 

"That  is  to  say,  the  actual  value  of 
the  government  subsidy  of  $500,000  to 
the  owners  of  a  10,000-ton  vessel  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  $65,000  a  year,  which 
would  put  the  American  ship  in  a  very 
advantageous  position  in  competition 
with  foreign  ships,  whose  owners  are 
required  to  pay  excess  profits  taxes  to 
their  governments." 

Ames  Yard  Sold 
Bills  of  sale  have  been  filed  in  Se- 
attle whereby  the  Ames  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company  sells  to  the  Seattle 
Contract  Company  all  of  its  machinery, 
equipment,  stores  and  buildings,  the 
Ames  company  retaining  the  land  upon 
which  the  plant  is  situated  on  the  West 
Waterway.  It  is  the  intention  to  im- 
mediately start  dismantling  the  plant. 
The  Ames  Company  is  not  yet  decided 
as  to  what  use  it  will  make  of  its  water- 
front holdings. 

Drydock  Near  Completion 
The  sixth  and  last  section  of  the 
floating  drydock  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  under 
construction  at  the  yard  of  the  Ralph 
J.  Chandler  Company,  Wilmington,  will 
be  completed  before  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

An  unusual  repair  job  was  done  dur- 
ing the  month  at  the  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company's  yard,  Oakland.  The 
steam  schooner  Fred  Baxter,  damaged 
on  Puget  Sound  and  towed  to  San  Fran- 


cisco for  repairs,  had  a  20-inch  hog 
in  her  keel.  Under  supervision  of  Cap- 
tain Cecil  Brown,  Marine  Underwriters" 
surveyor,  the  Moore  yard  removed  this 
by  driving  out  the  treenails  and  per- 
mitting the  hull  to  drop  back  in  place. 
A  contract  has  been  awarded  the 
Yarrows  yard,  Victoria,  for  the  repair 
of  the  Standard  Oil  tanker  Atlas,  which 
went  ashore  in  Alaskan  waters  in  De- 
cember. 


The  Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  are  over- 
hauling the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany's liner  President  at  a  co.st  of 
about    $125,000. 

P.  Lyall  &  Sons,  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver, have  been  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
government's  drydock  at  Esquimault  for 
approximately  $4,300,000,  or  $200,000 
less  than  the  government's  estimate. 


On  the  East  Coast 


Hog  Island  Nearly  Done 

During  the  four  weeks  ending  De- 
cember 18  Hog  Island  delivered  three 
army  transports,  Somme,  Argonne  and 
Chaumont,  and  held  the  trial  of  a 
fourth,  the  Marne,  the  latter  of  which 
was  delivered  later  in  December,  leav- 
ing only  three  transports  under  con- 
struction. Deliveries  of  these  were 
scheduled  for  January,  after  which 
work  at  the  great  shipyard  will  cease. 
Of  the  122  vessels  built  at  the  yard 
110  were  standard  A-type  cargo  ves- 
sels and  12  B-type  transports.  In  a 
holiday  letter  to  employes  of  the  yard, 
M.  C.  Brush,  president,  said:  "The 
total  ships  delivered  have  steamed  3,- 
508,434  miles  and  carried  over  3,395,- 
794  tons  of  cargo,  and  in  no  instance, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  there  been  a 
ship  failure  due  to  poor  workmanship 
or  material."  If  these  facts  could  be 
told  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  newspaper  sneers  at  Hog  Island 
would  fail  of  effect. 

Harlan  1920  Record 

With  the  delivery  of  a  cargo  ship 
and  a  tanker  in  December,  the  Harlan 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  at  Wilmington,  rounded 
out  a  production  year  of  67,500  tons 
for  a  five-way  yard.  The  late  1920  de- 
liveries included  the  last  Emergency 
Fleet  contract,  the  Natirar,  a  7400-ton 
cargo  carrier,  and  the  Eugene  V.  R. 
Thayer,  a  12,600-ton  tanker  for  the 
Sinclair  Navigation  Company.  Decem- 
ber also  saw  the  launching  of  another 
12,600-toner  for  the  Sinclair  Naviga- 
tion Company,  the  Albert  E.  Watts, 
making  nine  ships  accepted  and  ten 
launched. 

U.  S.  S.  Board  Work 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia  office,  has  been 
advised  that  at  the  end  of  December 
there  remained  under  construction  at 
five  yards  on  the  Delaware  River  for 
the  Shipping  Board  26  vessels.  All  the 
vessels  will  be  delivered  by  March  1 
except  some  of  the  combinations  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
some  of  which  will  not  be  delivered 
prior  to  September  1.  Work  for  the 
board  has  been  completed  by  the  Ches- 


ter yard  of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany and  the  Gloucester  and  Wilming- 
ton plants  of  Pusey  &  Jones.  In  other 
Delaware  River  yards  work  for  the 
board  was  as  follows  the  first  of  the 
year:  Harriman  yard,  Merchant,  five 
8800-ton  cargo;  Cramp,  outfitting  one 
9400-ton  and  one  12,375-ton  cargo; 
Hog  Island,  five  8000-ton  army  trans- 
ports; New  York  Shipbuilding,  thirteen 
13,000-ton  combinations;  Harlan  plant, 
Bethlehem,  one  7400-ton  cargo. 

The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  completed  its  shipbuilding  pro- 
fram  for  the  government  with  the  de- 
livery December  21  of  the  steamship 
Storm  King,  8434  deadweight;  and 
commemorated  its  building  program  for 
ships  of  private  ownership  with  the 
delivery  December  23  of  the  7304-ton 
steamship  Herman  Frasch  to  the  Union 
Sulphur  Company.  The  Storm  King 
was  the  twelfth  vessel  of  her  type. 


Launchings 


The  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion launched  the  8400-ton  tanker  San 
Theodore  for  the  Eagle  Oil  Transport 
Company  of  London  December  18.  She 
is  427  feet  long,  has  an  extreme 
breadth  of  53  feet  and  a  speed  of  11 
knots.      Three  sister  ships  are  building. 

A  Shipping  Board  combination  vessel, 
the  Centennial  State,  was  launched  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion December  11.  On  the  same  day 
the  Sun  yard  launched  the  10,500-ton 
tanker  Samuel  L.  Fuller  for  the  Sin- 
clair Consolidated  Oil  Corporation  and 
Cramp  launched  the  steamship  Cuba  for 
the  Peninsular  &  Occidental's  Key 
West-Havana  service.  The  New  York 
corporation  launched  the  Lone  Star 
State  December  23. 

The  tanker  Ogilvie  was  launched  by 
the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Company  for  the 
Sinclair  Navigation  Company  December 
29,  and  the  service  boat  Natalie  Mae 
for  the  Todd  service  fleet  on  the  same 
day.  The  two  vessels  brought  the 
launchings  of  the  Tebo  yard  to  twenty. 

The  steamship  Arden,  the  fortieth 
and  last  8800-tonner  built  by  the  Har- 
riman shipyard  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
was  launched  December  23. 


WITH  THE  EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


Exchange  in  Shipping 

I'ur    ^<•v^•|■;ll    niuiitlis    AmiTioan    busi- 
ness nu-ii  have  boon  forced  to  rocoKnize 
the  indui'iice  of  foreign  exchange  rates 
upon  our  overseas  trade,  for  the  depre- 
ciation   of  _  certain    currencies,    notably 
the    pound    sterling    and    the    Canadian 
dollar,   in   terms  of  American   gold   has 
been   a   Krievous   handicap    to    the    con- 
tinuance   of    our     exporting.       During 
these   months,   however,  the   bearinp  of 
exchanjre    upon    shipping   has   not   been 
brought  out  so  clearly.     Now  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  two  corners  of  the  world, 
in    the    United    States    and    Japan,    and 
curiously    enough    the    proposed     solu- 
tions are  diametrically  opposite;  Japan 
makes  increases  in  freight  rates  to  com- 
pensate  shipowners   for   the   decline   of 
the  shilling,  the  old-time  basis  of  quo- 
tations;   America,    on    the    other    hand, 
proposes    decreases    in    freights    to    en- 
able exporters  to  compete  to  better  ad- 
vantage  with    their   Canadian    brethren. 

Australian  Rates  Up 
Due  to  the  decline  of  the  pound 
sterling  and  naturally  of  the  shilling 
as  well,  the  Oriental  steamship  com- 
panies, whose  rates  are  quoted  in  the 
latter  medium,  found  their  earnings  se- 
verely cut  when  transformed  into  the 
Japanese  yen.  The  N.  Y.  K.,  O.  S.  K. 
and  the  East  Australian  Steamship  Com- 
pany therefore  suggested  a  change  from 
the  shilling  to  the  yen,  but  objections 
of  shippers  to  the  departure  from  the 
traditional  standard  led  the  companies 
to  reconsider  their  proposal  and  to  de- 
cide instead  to  increase  their  rates  to 
compensate  for  the  decline  of  British 
currency.  These  increases  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications in  the  the  case  of  the  N. 
Y.  K.,  and  presumably  the  O.  S.  K. 
and  East  Australian  will  conform,  the 
raise  being  approximately  20  per  cent, 
effective  in  January. 

Diametrically  the  opposite  proposal 
comes  from  James  Grant,  traffic  man- 
ager of  Falkenburg  &  Company,  Se- 
attle. He  argues  thus:  "The  rate  on 
lumber  from  our  own  Coast  ports  and 
Vancouver  to  the  Orient  is  $lb  a  thou- 
sand feet.  If  a  Shipping  Board  car- 
rier loads  lumber  in  Seattle,  she  charges 
$15  a  thousand  feet  in  American 
money.  If  she  loads  in  Vancouver,  she 
charges  $15  a  thousand  in  Canadian 
money.  The  difference  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  the  two  countries  is 
10  per  cent  (end  of  December).  In 
reality  the  Shipping  Board  vessel  car- 
ries the  lumber  from  Vancouver  at 
the  rate  of  $12.60  in  American  money. 
.  .  .  In  effect,  therefore,  the  lum- 
ber rate  from  Vancouver  is  $2.40  lower. 
.     .     .      As   a   result   we   have   little  or 


no  lumber  moving  from  our  own  North- 
west ports,  while  Vancouver  has  a  sub- 
stantial  movement." 

Regarding    Foreign    Trade 

We    may    accept    Mr.    Grant's    state- 
ment that  Canadian  mills  are  shipping 
more    lumber   than    are    American    and 
still    disagree   with   him   as   to   the    effi- 
cacy   of    a    reduction    in     the    freight 
rate    from    American    ports    to    $12. CO. 
Let  us  take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  sold  to  Japan : 
The  American  mill  charges  $30  a  thou- 
sand  plus   $15    freight,   let   us   assume, 
the  total  cost  of  the  lumber  laid  down 
in  Yokohama  being  $45  American;  the 
Canadian  mill  charges  $.30  plus  $15,  the 
cost    being    $45    Canadian.      Although 
Japanese-American  exchange  has  fluctu- 
ated,  it  had  been  comparatively  stable, 
so  that  we  may  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
American  lumber  is  yen  90 ;  but  if  Can- 
adian currency  be  at  approximately  the 
same  discount  in  Japan  as  in  America, 
then  the   cost  of  the   Canadian   lumber 
will  be,  not  yen   90,  but  75.     A  reduc- 
tion    of    the    freight    rate     to     $12.60 
would    absorb    only   about   one-third    of 
the  unfavorable  differential,  leaving  the 
Canadian    exporter   with   an    advantage 
of  yen    10.      Mr.    Grant   cannot   expect 
the  American   shipowner  to  accomplish 
the   impossible    task   of   rectifying    for- 
eign   exchange    by    making    reductions 
such  as  this  proposed. 

We    Must    Increase    Imports 

The  fact  is,  as  scores  of  authorities 
have  dinned  into  the  ears  of  American 
exporters,  that  a  country  whose  cur- 
rency is  at  a  discount  has  the  most 
impelling  of  reasons  for  increasing  its 
exports  and  contrariwise  of  reducing  its 
imports,  and  nothing  less  than  either 
or  both  of  those  acts  can  remedy  the 
exchange  situation.  The  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention,  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  May,  reiterated  that  fact 
in  a  hundred  different  forms;  many  ex- 
porters did  not  take  the  truth  home, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  must. 

Mr.  Grant  continues  to  indicate  other 
effects  of  the  exchange  rate:  "Freight 
originating  in  any  part  of  Canada  and 
going  through  Vancouver  to  the  Orient 
pays  its  transportation  charges,  both 
rail  and  water,  in  Canadian  currency." 
That  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  scarcely  could  refuse  to 
accept  the  Dominion  dollar.  And  the 
resident  of  Canada  probably  experi- 
ences as  much  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
suitable  collection  of  his  own  dollars 
as  we  of  America  experience  in  accumu- 
lating our  fortunes.  Mr.  Grant  goes 
on:  "Freight  originating  in  the  United 
States  and  going  to  the  Orient  through 
Vancouver  on  a   through  bill  of  lading 


must  pay  its  transportation  charges  in 
American  money.  In  the  case  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturing  centers  close  to  the 
Canadian  line  is  is  possible,  however, 
to  ship  the  freight  to  a  Canadian  center 
on  the  local  rate  and  then  ship  from 
that  center  to  the  Orient  via  Van- 
couver on  a  through  bill  of  lading.  In 
that  case  the  through  freight  bill,  both 
rail  and  water,  would  be  paid  in  Can- 
adian currency." 

Americans   Ship  Across   Border 

As   Mr.    Grant    says,    freight    moving 
from  an  American  center  to  the  Orient 
on   a    through   bill    of   lading    via   Van- 
couver pays  in  American  dollars.     That 
American  goods  are  being  sent  to  Can- 
adian  centers   near   the   line   and   being 
dispatched  thence  at  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar rate  comes  somewhat  as  a  surprise, 
because    American    shipping    men    had 
understood   that   the   origin   or  destina- 
tion  of  the  goods   determined  the   cur- 
rency    in     which     freights     were    paid. 
But  there  are   others  who   believe   that 
American   importers   and    exporters   are 
finding  means  of  diverting  their  freight 
through   Canada  and   of  paying  charges 
in  Canadian  funds  to   their  consequent 
advantage.      A   letter   to    the    editor   of 
the  Seattle  Times  by  Wayne  E.  Butter- 
baugh,    of    W.    J.    Byrnes    &    Company, 
Seattle,    says    in    part:       "A    Shipping 
Board    steamship    steamed    into    Elliott     M 
Bay    with    a    few    packages    of    freight     f 
for  Seattle,  her  terminal  and  only  port 
of     discharge     in     the     United     States. 
Her   return   cargo   was   mainly 
hemp,    which    was    discharged    at    Van- 
couver, B.   C.     Why  did  this  American 
steamship    discharge     her    cargo    ai    a 
Canadian  port  instead   of  an   American 
port,  when  they  are  only   100   miles  or 
so   apart?      For    the    same    reason    that 
all   other  steamers,   American   and    for- 
eign, have  been  doing  this  for  the  past 
two  or  three  months.     The  cargo  is  or- 
dered   discharged    there   by   the   Ameri- 
can importers.     It  is  not  an  instance — 
but    a    steady    practice.     .     .     If    dis- 
charged   in    Seattle    the    freight    would 
be  payable  in  American  dollars.     There 
is  a  difference   of  at  least   15   per  cent 
in   the    rate   of    exchange    between    the 
two  countries.     .     .     The  result  is  that 
Vancouver    is    not    feeling    the     trade 
slump    that    Seattle    is    feeling.      Van- 
couver is  prospering  on  American  com- 
merce— the     commerce     that     formerly 
and    rightly    belongs    to    Seattle.     .    ". 
The  fact  that  they  are  both  located  on 
Puget    Sound,    enabling    steamers    from 
one  port  to  touch  at  the  other,  creates 
a  situation  in  connection  with  the  rate 
of   exchange   for   ocean   freight   that  is 
unknown    anywhere    else    in    this    coun- 
try." 
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One  solution,  perhaps  the  only  one 
immediately  possible,  is  the  making-  of 
rates  in  one  currency  or  the  other,  in 
Canadian  or  American  alone,  as  Mr. 
Butterbaugh  suRgests.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  solution; 
if  the  present  rate  in  American  dol- 
lars were  extended  to  cover  Canada  the 
Canadian  shipper  would  pay  a  freight 
increased  by  the  difference  in  exchange; 
if  the  Canadian  rate  were  extended  to 
cover  America,  the  American  shipper 
would  pay  a  freight  decreased  by  the 
same  difference;  in  the  former  case  the 
steamship  lines  plying  from  Canada 
would  benefit;  in  the  latter  those  ply- 
ing from  the  United  States  would  lose. 
Canadian  steamship  lines  would  receive 
the  same  return  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  medium;  American  would  re- 
ceive the  same  or  less,  so  that  our  oper- 
ators would  be  benefited  only  as  they 
obtained  more  freight. 

No  doubt  the  port  of  Seattle  and 
American  shippers  have  a  grievance ;  in 
that  they  are  not  alone:  American  ship- 
owners deserve  some  consideration.  In 
M.  Grant's  interview  we  read  that  rates 
should  be  reduced,  in  the  next  para- 
graph comes  the  admission  that  some 
foreign  traders  are  shipping  by  Can- 
adian lines  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  ex- 
change. What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
should  be  no  less  than  sauce  for  the 
gander.  To  simmer  the  whole  down 
to  a  few  words:  American  foi'eign 
trade  does  not  exist  for  American  sliip- 
ping;  American  shipping  does  not  exist 
for  American  foreign  trade;  they  exist 
for  each  other.  Too  often  shippers 
ignore  the  mutuality  of  the  relation- 
ship. They  demand  much  of  shipown- 
ers and  sometimes  are  disposed  to  give 
little.  If  our  foreign  traders  wish  the 
support  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine they  can  do  no  less  than  accord 
their  support  in  return.  Some  of  them 
demand  regular  line  service  by  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  yet  ship  by  the  fii'st 
foreign  tramp  that  cuts  rates  by  five 
cents. 

Hawaiian  Tariff  Out 

Tariff  No.  0  of  the  Pacific  Coast- 
North  Atlantic  Eastbound  Conference, 
issued  December  9  and  effective  Janu- 
ary 5,  names  commodity  rates  from 
ports  of  call  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  direct  service,  as  follows  for  tons 
of  2000  pounds:  Coffee,  green,  in 
sacks,  $22;  pineapples,  canned,  in  cases, 
$22;  rice  in  mats  or  sacks,  $19;  sugar, 
raw,  in  sacks,  $17. 

This  tariff  was  issued  in  anticipation 
of  the  opening  of  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company's  direct  service  between 
Hawaii  and  Baltimore  via  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will 
be  the  first  direct  service  between   Ha- 


waii   and    the    Atlantic   since   the   with- 
drawal of  the  American-Hawaiian. 
No   Statement  as   to   Sugar 

Although  sugar  appears  on  the  tar- 
iff, no  statement  has  been  made  as 
to  what  quantity,  if  any,  will  be  dis- 
patched to  Eastern  refineries.  Form- 
erly a  large  portion  of  the  Hawaiian 
crop  was  refined  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, but  the  entire  output  of 
raws  was  diverted  to  the  California- 
Hawaiian  and  Western  refineries,  San 
Francisco,  during  the  last  few  years. 
Representatives  of  the  different  Hawa- 
iian factors  held  meetings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  December;  they  returned  to 
Honolulu,  however,  without  making  any 
announcement  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  1921  crop.  If  no  sugar  is  shipped, 
the  principal  eastbound  cargo  will  be 
canned    pineapple. 

Other    Lines    Interested 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the 
possibility  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
re-entering  the  island  service.  The 
company's  oflncials  are  considering  the 
question,  but  no  announcement  has 
been  made. 

A  New  York-Hawaii  service  has  been 
announced  by  the  Isthmian  Line,  de- 
tails of  which  are  given  under  new 
services. 

Rate  Declines 

A  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
sailings  of  vessels  of  the  European- 
Pacific  Line,  operated  by  Williams,  Di- 
mond  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  from 
two  a  month  to  one  a  month.  The  new 
schedule  will  be  effective  during  the 
slack  winter  season ;  to  what  extent  the 
number  of  sailings  will  be  increased 
later  depends  upon  freight  offerings. 
Only  four  European  ports,  London,  Liv- 
erpool, Antwerp  and  Hamburg,  will  be 
made  regular  ports  of  call,  but  calls 
will  be  made  elsewhere  should  cargo 
justify.  Vessels  of  the  lino  will  return 
directly  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

With  the  announcement  of  fewer  sail- 
ings, Williams,  Dimond  &  Company 
made  public  reductions  in  freight  rates 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Europe.  The 
more  important  follow  in  dollars  and 
cents   a   hundred   pounds: 

New  Old 

U.K.   Cont.  U.K.   Cont. 
Canned  goods, 

strapped   $1.25   $1.10  $1.6.5   $1.25 

not  strapped  1.40  1.25  1.80  1.40 
Dried   fruit, 

strapped  1.55      1.40  1.75      1.65 

not   strapped   1.70      1.55  1.90      1.80 

in   sacks   1.55      1.40  2.15      2.05 

Kernels    1.55      1.40  2.00      1.75 

Honey    1.50      1.50  2.00      1.90 

Beans   1.40      1.25  1.60      1..35 

Lumber   Tariffs    Drop 

The  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line  of 
Swayne  &  Hoyt  has  cut  the  rate  on 
lumber  from  Puget  Sound  to  the   East 


Coast  of  South  America  from  $35  to 
$30  a  thousand  board  feet.  This  will 
place  Western  Washington  lumber  on  a 
parity  with  Southern  yellow  pine  in 
South  America,  which  has  been  held 
by  the  yellow  pine  producers.  This 
was  the  third  reduction  in  ocean  lum- 
ber rates  from  Puget  Sound  in  early 
January. 

On  January  1  four  intercoastal  steam- 
ship lines  cut  the  lumber  rates  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  ports 
from  $22.50  to  $20  a  thousand  board 
feet.  Only  three  weeks  before  that, 
the  same  lines  had  cut  the  rate  from 
$25  to  $22.50.  The  new  $20  rate 
placed  Western  Washington's  Douglas 
flr  on  a  parity  with  Southern  yellow 
pine  as  regards  the  Eastern  markets  in 
the  United  States. 

On  January  8  the  American  and  for- 
eign steamship  lines  operating  between 
Puget  Sound  and  Great  Britain  and 
Continental  Europe  cut  the  lumber  rate 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  from 
$45  to  $40  a  thousand  board  feet,  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  great  shipments 
of  Douglas  fir  to  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent. The  lines  also  agreed  that 
the  freight  charges  should  be  payable 
at  destination  instead  of  being  prepaid. 
The  new  rate  is  legally  placed  at  an 
English  sterling  rate  of  225  shillings, 
which  at  present  figures  at  $40. 
And    Also    Flour 

Meeting  the  competition  of  British 
ships,  the  division  of  operations  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  re- 
duced the  rate  on  wheat  and  flour  from 
$18  a  ton  to  $16  a  ton  from  Seattle 
and  the  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia 
River  districts  to  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Bordeaux  and  Hamburg 
range.  The  lower  rate  will  apply  to 
both  cargo  and  parcel  lots.  The  re- 
duction in  freights  is  expected  to  stim- 
ulate an  increased  movement  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  North  Pacific  ports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe. 

On  January  14  a  reduction  was  made 
in  the  trans-Pacific  lumber  rate  from 
$15  to  $12.50.  Advices  from  the  Orient 
state  that  a  reduction  has  been  made 
in  the  gunny  rate  from  Calcutta  from 
$12.50  to  $10. 

Freight  Report 

January   13,   1921. 

Since  our  last  circular,  dated  Decem- 
ber 13,  freight  rates  have  continued  to 
decline,  although  less  on  this  coast  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

From  the  North,  Strauss  &  Company 
chartered  steamer  Orient  City  at  95/- 
U.  K.,  Continent,  Bordeaux  -  Hamburg. 
This  charter,  however,  had  been  made 
previous  to  the  drop  in  freights  record- 
ed in  our  last  report.  The  Pacific  Grain 
Company  are  said  to  have  chartered  an- 
other steamer  yet  unnamed  at  85/-  for 
early   February   and    82/6    last   half    of 
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February.  The  Shipping  Board  also  an- 
nounced a  reduction  in  its  freight  rates 
from  $18  to  $16,  at  which  Kerr,  Gif- 
ford  &  Company  are  reported  to  have 
chartered  two  steamers,  and  two  more 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by 
M.  U.  Houser. 

The  Pacific  Grain  Company  also  char- 
tered motorship  Peru  from  Portland  to 
U.  K.,  Continent,  Bordeaux  to  Hani- 
burp,  at  $15  a  ton  for  February  load- 
ing: an<l  $14  March  5  cancelling. 

Board    Rate   More    Favorable 

With  the  present  rise  in  exchange, 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  rate 
of  $15  is  more  favorable  to  shippers 
than  formerly,  although  they  are  still 
somewhat  handicapped  in  that  they  do 
not  allow  freight  to  be  payable  at  port 
of  destination  on  vessel  being  discharg- 
ed. The  Shipping  Board  requires  that 
freight  be  paid  here  on  vessel's  arrival 
at  port  of  discharge. 

From  San  Francisco  no  charters  have 
been  made  for  whole  cargoes  of  grain, 
but  from  8000  to  10,000  tons  in  par- 
cels have  been  arranged  to  different 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  rates 
varying  from  90/-  to  8.5/-.  Charterers 
are  today  willing  to  pay  80/-  a  ton  for 
steamers  for  February  loading  from  this 
coast,  but  do  not  seem  inclined  to  char- 
ter for  March  loading  as  yet. 

Few  Lumber  Charters 

There  have  been  very  few  lumber 
charters  on  account  of  the  lack  of  de- 
mand from  Australia,  Africa  and  the 
West  Coast.  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company 
have  chartered  John  W.  Wells  for  lum- 
ber from  Portland  to  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne at  a  reported  rate  of  $27.50. 
They  have  also  sold  cargoes  from  Eu- 
reka to  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  putting 
in  their  own  vessels,  the  Charles  F. 
Crocker  and  Rosamond,  to  carry  the 
lumber  sold. 

Anisinck  &  Company  chartered  the 
.schooner  Bainbridge  from  Paget  Sound 
to  a  Peruvian  port  at  $30.  Grace  & 
Company  chartered  the  schooner  North 
Bend  at  the  same  rate  of  freight  to  Cal- 
lao.  These  two  charters  were  made 
some  time  ago.  The  present  rate  of 
freight  is  $25.  The  rates  have  been 
reduced  to  West  Coast  ports  by  the  reg- 
ular liners,  which,  failing  to  get  gen- 
eral cargo,  have  filled  up  with  lumber 
at  the  last  moment  at  very  low  rates. 

We  quote  present  rates  for  lumber 
as  nominally  $25  a  thousand  to  Sydney 
or  Melbourne  or  Adelaide,  and  $25  to 
$27.50  for  West  Coa.st,  and  $40  to 
$42.50  for  Africa. 

C.  A.  Blumer,  representing  the  Vac- 
uum Oil  Company,  chartered  auxiliary 
sailer  Oronite,  owned  by  A.  F.  Thane 
&    Company,    for    petroleum    products 


from  San  Francisco  to  two  ports  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Australia  on  private  terms. 
The  Pan-American  Line  chartered  the 
steamer  Griffdu,  also  on  private  terms, 
on  time  charter,  delivery  and  re-deliv- 
ery this  coast,  intending  to  send  her 
down  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  etc., 
in  its  regular  trade. 

Purchases    of    Vessels 

Captain  Fletcher  bought  the  schooner 
Oakland  at  the  reported  price  of  about 
$7000,  and  the  Pere  Marquette  Line  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  have  bought  the 
steamer  Rogday  at  $165,000.  Their  in- 
tention is  to  take  her  from  this  coast  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  then  send  her  via 
Montreal  into  the  Lakes  where  she  was 
originally  built  as  an  ice-breaker.  She 
is  now  resuming  her  original  name  of 
Nevada. 

The  steamer  Lansing  is  supposped  to 
have  been  sold  to  the  Molasses  Manu- 
facturing people  here  for  $550,000  by 
the  Union  Oil  Company.  Rumors  have 
also  been  circulated  that  this  same  oil 
company  either  has  sold  or  is  arrang- 
ing to  sell  the  Erskine  M.  Phelps  and 
the  Simla,  and  the  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany is  said  to  have  bought  the  ex- 
German  sailers  now  belonging  to  the 
British  government,  Hans  and  Thielbek, 
of  the  Santa  Rosalia  German  fleet.  We 
understand  that  these  vessels  will  be 
towed  to  San  Francisco  to  be  refitted 
for  sea. 

The  only  kind  of  vessel  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  shared  the  depression  in 
freight  rates  is  the  tanker,  for  which 
good  rates  are  still  obtainable  and  for 
which  buyers  will  still  pay  good  prices. 
PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Seattle  Port  Charges 

Movements  have  been  begun  in  Se- 
attle to  reduce  port  charges  so  as  to 
place  the  city  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  San  Francisco  and  New  York  and 
also  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  reversal 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  whereby  Portland 
was  granted  differential  rates  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  case. 

Freight    Movement    Declines 

The  situation  as  to  port  charges  may 
be  summarized  from  a  comprehensive 
article  in  the  Seattle  Times.  Said  that 
paper:  "Crippled  by  artificial  shackles, 
Seattle's  great  foreign  trade  slumped 
approximately  $125,000,000  in  1920  as 
compared  to  1919,  the  city  falling  head- 
long from  the  second  to  the  tenth  place 
in  the  honor  roll  of  America's  major 
foreign  trade  ports.  In  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1919,  the  port's  foreign  trade 
totaled  1,727,122  tons  of  cargo.  In  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1920  it  totaled 
only  1,334,.327  tons,  a  sheer  drop  of 
392,795    tons  —  a    disaster    that    would 


have  sent  any  ordinary  port  reeling  to 
destruction.  .  .  .  In  a  period  cov- 
ering the  greater  part  of  last  year 
(1920)  Seattle's  foreign  trade  fell  off 
more  than  30  per  cent,  while  San  Fran- 
cisco's trade  fell  off  less  than  4  per 
cent.  ...  On  Oriental  imports 
passing  through  Seattle  on  through 
bills  of  lading,  the  railroad  and  the 
steamship  companies  absorb  all  the 
handling  charge  of  $1.30  a  ton — pro- 
vided the  shipment  moves  out  by  rail 
within  ten  days  of  its  delivery  by 
steamship.  The  railroad  absorbs  half 
and  the  steamship  absorbs  half,  or  65 
cents  a  ton  each.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  railroads  enforce  the  ten-day  limit, 
but  the  steamships  absorb  their  share 
of  the  handling  charge  whether  the 
shipment  moves  out  in  ten  days  or  not. 
In  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  East- 
ern ports,  the  charges  are  all  absorbed 
regardless  of  the  length  of  time  the 
cargo  is  held  in  the  wharf  or  ware- 
house. .  .  .  In  Seattle  a  whai'fage 
charge  of  25  cents  a  ton  is  assessed 
against  imports  and  a  wharfage  charge 
of  30  cents  a  ton  against  exports. 
This  charge  is  levied  against  the  ship- 
per. The  corresponding  charge  in  San 
Francisco  is  15  cents  a  ton,  also  paid 
by  the  shipper.  New  York,  which  out- 
ranks even  San  Francisco  as  a  com- 
petitor for  Seattle's  Oriental  trade, 
makes  no  such  charge  against  the  ship- 
per.'" 

Effective  action  demands  the  co-op- 
eration of  steamship,  railroad  and  ocean 
terminal. 

Columbia    Basin    Case 

The  Columbia  Basin  decision,  the 
bone  of  contention  with  Portland,  was 
handed  down  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  November.  This 
in  effect  gives  Portland  a  10  per  cent 
advantage  over  Seattle  in  railroad  rates 
from  Inland  Empire  territory  lying 
south  of  the  Snake  River.  The  original- 
case  was  "a  scantily  disguised  effort 
to  exclude  both  Seattle  and  facoma 
from  the  markets  of  the  richest  wheat 
belt  of  Eastern  Washington,  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  to  obtain  for 
Portland  a  monopoly  of  the  wheat  mill- 
ing and  exporting  business  originating 
in  that  territory,"  says  Seattle;  but  the 
territory  in  which  Portland  was  award- 
ed the  rate  differential  eventually  was 
reduced  to  four  Washington  counties. 
The  water-level  haul  to  Portland  as  op- 
posed to  the  mountain-grade  route  to 
Puget  Sound  was  one  of  the  reasons 
advanced  by  Portland  for  the  differen- 
tial, which  was  adjusted  by  the  commis- 
sion on  a  basis  of  a  5  per  cent  increase 
in  the  Sound  rate  and  a  5  per  cent  de- 
crease in  the  Portland. 
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The  Conference  Situation 

An  embryonic  rate  war  in  the  west- 
bountl  trans-Pacific  trade  was  killed  in 
the  shell  in  November,  a  short  time 
after  the  Shipping  Board  operators  in 
the  Orient  had  succeeded,  with  consid- 
erable difficulty,  in  forming  a  confer- 
ence to  have  control  of  eastbound  tar- 
iffs. Peace  having  been  restored  in  the 
one  instance  and  made  in  the  other, 
the  Pacific  outlook,  although  possessing 
potentialities  of  trouble,  was  much  bet- 
ter than  it  had  been  a  few  months  pre- 
vious. But  now  trouble  has  arisen  in 
a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter. 

This  quarter  is  the  Orient-North 
Atlantic  trade,  in  which  the  Shipping 
Board  operators  of  Japan,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kobe,  have  reduced  rates 
by  about  20  per  cent  in  order  to  meet 
reductions  made  by  foreign  companies, 
led  by  the  Ellerman  Line.  Atlantic 
Freight  Tariff  No.  2  fixes  new  rates  on 
goods  moving  from  ports  of  Japan  to 
the  Atlantic  north  of  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, via  either  Suez  or  Panama; 
among  these  new  rates  the  most  im- 
portant are:  beans  and  peas,  reduced 
from  $25  to  $20;  oils,  by  $6  to  $7,  the 
cut  being  about  20  per  cent;  and  gen- 
eral cargo,  from  $25  to  $20.  Signa- 
tories to  the  tariff  are  Struthers  & 
Dixon,  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company, 
Pacific  Mail,  Admiral  Line,  Robert  Dol- 
lar Company,  Columbia  Pacific,  Los  An- 
geles Pacific ;  and  any  other  Shipping 
Board  operators  in  the  trade  will  be 
governed   by   the    changes. 

Cuts  averaging  15  per  cent  have  been 
made  in  the  China-North  Atlantic  trade, 
according  to  reports  from  the  Far  East, 
but  the  China  situation  is  not  so  clear 
as  that  of  Japan.  Preventing  rate- 
cutting  in  the  eastbound  business  is 
difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  a  gen- 
eral conference;  although  the  Shipping 
Board  operators  have  their  organiza- 
tion functioning,  the  foreign  lines,  not 
being  members  of  any  association,  act 
independently  as  they  see  fit. 

Pacific  Lines  Meet  Situation 
These  reductions  in  Orient-New  York 
rates  have  been  met  by  the  California 
members  of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference recommending  to  their  princi- 
pals "the  solicitation  of  cargo  in  the 
Orient  for  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, for  reshipment  via  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  at  the  through  direct  service  rate. 
Division  of  this  revenue  between  the 
trans-Pacific  and  the  intercoastal  lines 
will  be  made  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent 


to  each  line.  Expense  of  transfer  at 
San  Francisco  will  be  absorbed  50  per 
cent  by  each  line."  This  cost  is  ap- 
proximately $2  a  ton  of  2000  pounds. 

Should    the   plan   be   adopted,    as   ap- 
pears   probable,     only    New    York    and 
New  Orleans  will  be  granted  the  equiva- 
lent   of    the    direct    rates;    other    ports. 
New  Orleans-Boston  range,  will  pay  15 
per   cent   more    except   when    they   have 
direct  sailings  from  the  Orient,  in  which 
case   the   New  York-New   Orleans   rates 
will  govern  for  the  time  being.     No  pro- 
vision   is    made,    it    will    be    noted,    for 
rail    and    water    shipments,    which    will 
be    called    upon    to    pay    the    old    trans- 
Pacific    rates,    for    the    arrangement    is 
solely  between  the  steamship  lines.    But 
the  plan  does  involve  more   trouble   for 
the    railroads,    which    through    their    in- 
creases   have    forced    the    diversion    of 
cargo   from   the   Pacific-overland   routes 
to    the    all-water   lines;    the    roads    now 
find  that  the  all-water  rates,   either  by 
direct  lines   or   via    San   Francisco,   are 
materially  lower  than  the  rail  and  wa- 
ter charges.     In  brief,  the  railoads  will 
discover  import  and  export  cargo  to  be 
exceedingly  and  increasingly  scarce. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  may  be  indi- 
cated by  referring  to  beans,  Japan  ports 
to  the  United  States.  The  direct  all- 
water  rate  to  New  York  is  $16;  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  $7;  the  rail  import  rate, 
$25.10;  the  intercoastal,  $14.  The  in- 
tercoastal lines,  instead  of  receiving 
$14,  will  divide  approximately  that  sum 
($16  less  handling  charges)  with  the 
trans-Pacific  companies.  On  the  other 
hand,  beans  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
for  New  York  via  rail  will  pay  $7  trans- 
Pacific  and  $25.10  overland.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  railroads  cannot  ex- 
pect to  command  business  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  result  of  the  new  arrangement 
will  be  the  virtual  annulling  of  the 
intercoastal  import  rates,  announced  a 
few  months  ago. 

Harmony  Restored 
The  intercoastal  conferences  were 
disturbed  in  January  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  American  Lines,  operat- 
ing the  American-Hawaiian;  the  com- 
pany, however,  rejoined  within  a  few 
days.  The  cause  of  the  withdrawal  was 
the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  new 
Williams  Line,  which  was  a  member  of 
neither  the  westbound  nor  the  east- 
bound  conference;  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion the  United  American  withdraw,  but 
rejoined,  and  the  Williams  Line  en- 
tered the  conference  within  a  few 
days.     In  some  newspaper  accounts  the 
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suggestion  appeared  that  the  American- 
Hawaiian  withdrawal  was  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  the  Isthmian  Line  was  not 
a  member  of  the  conferences.  Such  in- 
timations are  without  foundation,  for 
the  Isthmian  Line,  although  prevented 
by  general  policy  from  joining  confer- 
ences, abides  strictly  by  conference 
rates  and  works  in  harmony  with  other 
operators. 

International    Conference    Desirable 
In  reductions  such  as  those  made  in 
the     Orient-New    York     trade,     various 
and  apparently  unrelated   factors   often 
enter.     For  example,  the  celebrated  cut 
in  the  Manila  hemp  rate,  made  by  the 
Blue   Funnel   last  spring,   had   behind  it 
some    little-known    considerations;    less 
remotely,    the    ruling    rates    from    the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Far  East  are  con- 
tinually    subjected     to     possibility     of 
change  in  oi-der  to  conform  to  the  tar- 
iffs from   Great  Britain;  competition  of 
steamship     lines     plying     between     the 
United   Kingdom   and   the   Orient  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason   for  making   reduc- 
tions in  the  New  York-Far  East  rates. 
When    conditions   such   as   these    obtain 
the     intimate     relationship     of     freight 
costs    with    foreign    trade    becomes    im- 
mediately  apparent   and   gives   point  to 
Admiral  Benson's  argument  that  an  in- 
ternational   understanding    with    regard 
to  rates  is  desirable.     Beginnings  have 
been   made   in   stabilizing   costs   of   pro- 
duction  on   land,   such   as   fixing   maxi- 
mum hours  of  labor,  and  on  sea  as  well 
— witness    the    International     Seamen's 
Conference. 

What   Are  Proper   Rates 

If  a  New  York  exporter  is  to  have  a 
fair  field  with  his  British  rival,  he 
should  be  granted  proper  freight  rates. 
But  what  are  proper  rates?  British 
lines  plying  from  the  United  Kingdom 
make  Singapore  the  point  of  division  in 
rates,  Hongkong  taking  a  tariff  higher 
by  10  per  cent,  because  Hongkong  is 
farther  from  Liverpool  than  is  Singa- 
pore. But  for  the  New  York  exporter 
Hongkong  is  the  nearer  port  via  Pana- 
ma, though  the  farther  via  Suez.  Thus 
a  British  line  operating  from  New  York 
to  the  Orient  may  insist  upon  meeting 
the  Liverpool-Far  East  rates,  giving  the 
advantage  to  Singapore  as  against  Hong- 
kong, although  from  New  York  the  rel- 
ative distances  are  by  no  means  what 
they  are  from  Liverpool. 

Conferences  In  Orient 

The  following  conferences  are  in  ex- 
istence in  the  Orient: 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
of  Japan:  This  organization  has  been 
in  existence  for  several  years,  but  ap- 
parently had  not  functioned  completely 
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prior  to  tlu-  rt-quost  iiinde  by  Shipping 
Hoard  oprrators  during:  tho  last  summer 
for  ail  auri'onu'Mt  with  tlu"  Japanese  and 
Uritish  lines.  When  the  board  directed 
that  its  operators  organize  conferences 
in  the  different  trade  routes  and  to  work 
in  harmony  with  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, the  Americans  in  the  Orient  form- 
ed their  own  rate-makin^;  body  and  also 
souRht  and  gained  admission  to  the 
Trans-Pacilic  P'reijrht  Tariff  Bureau  of 
Japan.  This  organization  has  head- 
quarters at  Yokohama,  X.  Hayashi  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  being  secre- 
tary, and  maintains  a  branch  at  Kobe. 
The  foUowing  are  members:  Canadian 
Pacific,  Admiral  Line,  China  Mail,  Co- 
lumbia Pacific,  Sudden  &  Christenson, 
represented  by  the  China  Pacific  Com- 
pany; Los  Angeles  Pacific,  represented 
by  the  American  Express  Company;  N. 
Y.  K.,  O.  S.  K.,  Pacific  Mail,  Struthers 
&  Dixon,  T.  K.  K.;  Frank  Waterhouse, 
represented  by  the  American  Trading 
Company. 

Board's    General    Body 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Trans- 
Pacific  Homeward  Conference:  This  is 
an  association  formed  in  compliance 
with  the  order  of  the  board.  It  has 
committees  in  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Orient  and  headquarters  at  Shanghai, 
where  L.  Everett,  of  Struthers  &  Dixon, 
is  general  and  local  chairman.  The 
local  chairmen  elsewhere  are:  R.  C. 
Morton,  Pacific  Mail,  Manila;  R.  O. 
Baker,  Struthers  &  Dixon,  Kobe  (a  sub- 
committee also  has  been  formed  at  Yo- 
kohama); M.  H.  Hunt,  Pacific  Mail, 
Singapore.  The  general  committee  at 
Shanghai  is  made  up  of  Struthers  & 
Dixon,  Pacific  Mail,  Admiral  Line,  Wa- 
terhouse, Columbia  Pacific,  China  Pa- 
cific Company,  agent;  and  the  Robert 
Dollar  Company.  J.  W.  Shannon,  Ship- 
ping Board,  is  secretary.  Mr.  Everett 
succeeded  C.  S.  Holmes,  Struthers  & 
Dixon,   who   is  returning  to   the   States. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
of  Hongkong:  This  conference  is  made 
up  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  0.  S.  K.,  N. 
Y.  K.,  T.  K.  K.  and  Pacific  Mail.  J. 
Oram  Shepard,  Pacific  Mail,  is  secre- 
tary. The  Pacific  Mail  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican member  company,  but,  as  stated, 
the  general  conference  of  the  Shipping 
Board  has  a  Hongkong  committee;  and 
the  Trans-Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
of  Hongkong  has  a  sub-committee  at 
Shanghai. 

Ratei  "Abtolutely  Net" 
Hongkong- Japan  Freight  Conference: 
A  preliminary  agreement  was  signed  by 
organizers  of  this  association,  effective 
September  1.  Under  the  agreement 
Hongkong-Japan  rates  are  protected. 
The  signatories  were:  Jardine,  Mathe- 
son  &  Company;  Butterfield  &  Swire, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Dodwell  &  Company, 
Java  -  China  -  Japan  Line;  Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie     &     Company;      Messageries 


Maritimes,  Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha,  Asaka  Shosen  Kai- 
sha; Shewan,  Tomes  &  Company,  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  Hongkong  committee, 
representing  the  following:  Pacific  Mail, 
Barber,  Robert  Dollar,  Los  Angeles  Pa- 
cific, Admiral  Line,  China  Pacific  Com- 
pany, Struthers  &  Dixon  and  Frank 
Waterhouse.  This  agreement  provides 
that  "the  rates  of  freight  to  be  charged 
shall  be  net  absolutely  with  the  excep- 
tion of  commission  (not  exceeding  5 
per  cent)  payable  to  brokers,"  although 
American  lines  might  have  given  re- 
bates, only  foreign  ports  being  affected, 
and  some  of  the  foreign  lines  are  mem- 
bers of  deferred-rebate  conferences  in 
other  territories. 

Foreign   Lines   Free 

A  study  of  this  list  discloses  that  no 
general  conference  exists  in  the  Far 
East  to  control  rates  to  the  Atlantic, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  Shipping 
Board  organization,  which  includes  no 
foreign  members.  Because  of  that  con- 
dition the  foreign  lines,  such  as  the 
Ellerman,   were  free  to  cut  rates. 

The  really  admirable  organization  of 
the  Orient  is  the  China  Homeward  Con- 
ference, "homeward"  in  this  case  being 
to  Great  Britain.  That  conference  has 
divided  territory  among  three  companies: 
the  Blue  Funnel  has  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  rates  between  all  ports  of  the 
Orient  and  Atlantic  ports  of  Europe; 
the  Glen  Line  has  the  Mediterranean; 
and  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  the  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  express  service.  These 
three  companies,  acting  for  the  confer- 
ence, make  their  own  rates  in  their  al- 
lotted territories,  the  other  members 
conforming;  and  the  business  is  blan- 
keted by  a  10  per  cent  deferred-rebate 
the  plan  of  which  is  well  known. 
A   British   System 

In  most  of  the  important  ports  of  the 
Far  East,  such  as  Hongkong,  Kobe,  Yo- 
kohama and  Manila,  the  secretaries  of 
the  British  conferences  are  sworn  meas- 
urers, who  are  represented  as  having 
considerable  authority  m  rate  -  making 
as  between  the  lines  and  shippers.  Their 
positions,  too,  give  them  first  -  hand 
knowledge  of  cargo  movements,  so  that 
the  deferred-rebate  system  is  made  more 
tight.  The  virtual  monopoly  held  by 
sworn  measures  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Orient  has  worked  to  the  detriment  of 
American  business,  as  other  foreign  mo- 
nopolies elsewhere  in  the  world  have 
worked,  but  some  beginnings  are  being 
made  to  remedy  the  condition. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  for- 
eign operators  as  to  the  admission  of 
American  operators  to  deferred-rebate 
organizations  such  as  the  China  Home- 
ward. Negotiations  looking  toward  the 
entry  of  the  Americans  were  begun  last 


summer  and  apparently  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  London,  although 
a  consular  report  said  that  the  Sherman 
Act  was  a  stumbling-block.  What  the 
Sherman  Act  has  to  do  with  the  Hong- 
kong-Calcutta trade  is  not  clear;  more- 
over, the  Merchant  Marine  Act  implic- 
itly permits  American  companies  to  give 
deferred  rebates  when  United  States 
ports  are  not  affected,  although  rebates 
on  freight  moving  to  and  from  Ameri- 
can ports  are  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties. 

In  Re  Section  28 

After  several  months  of  uncertainty, 
the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  as  to 
the  enforcement  of  Section  28,  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  is  becoming  clearer. 
Following  upon  the  positive  statement 
of  the  board  that  the  section  would  be 
enforced,  once  the  necessity  of  the 
latest  indefinite  suspension  had  passed, 
comes  authoritative  announcement  that 
the  board  proposes  to  work  towai'd  two 
ends:  first,  to  build  up  adequate  Amer- 
ican services  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
then  to  apply  the  section  as  those  ser- 
vices to  foreign  ports  and  ports  of 
American  dependencies  become  adeq- 
uate. This  latter  policy  means  that  if 
Manila,  for  example,  has  sufficient 
American  steamers  to  handle  all  busi- 
ness, preferential  rail  rates  would  be 
denied  Philippine  goods  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms,  regardless  of  the  situ- 
ation as  regards  Kobe. 

Ne-w   Vessels    Produce    Crisis 

The  dispatch  of  the  new  535's  and  ■ 
502's  to  the  Pacific  will  be  critical.  * 
There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  freight  tonnage  when  sev- 
eral vessels  were  tied  up,  but  there  has 
been  an  undisputed  lack  of  passenger 
vessels  under  the  American  flag.  On 
this  fact  some  requests  for  another  sus- 
pension of  the  section  were  based.  A 
time  may  elapse  before  the  board  would 
regard  different  services  as  adequate, 
of  course,  but  the  eventual  enforcement 
of  Section  28,  unless  it  should  be  re- 
pealed, now  appears  a  certainty. 

Such  action  doubtless  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  foreign  operators.  Japanese 
steamship  owners,  as  quoted  in  the  press 
of  that  country,  have  frankly  doubted 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  the  section,  citing,  as  ground 
for  their  belief,  the  fact  that  American 
freighters  were  being  tied  up  for  lack 
of  cargoes;  but  the  Japanese  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  shortage  of  pas- 
senger tonnage  as  an  element  of  pri- 
niai-y  importance. 

Represented    as    Club 

Some  Americans  also  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  decision  of  the  board,  in- 
asmuch as  the  statement  had  been  fre- 
quently and  authoritatively  made  that 
Section  28  was  a  club.  No  less  a  per- 
son than  R.  A.  Dean,  at  that  time  gen- 
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eral  counsel  to  the  board,  so  stated  in 
an  address  before  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  other  as- 
sertions to  the  same  effect  had  been 
made,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  provides  for  suspen- 
sion only  on  the  ground  of  inadequate 
services.  In  other  words,  the  Shipping 
Board's  sole  discretion  lay,  not  in  de- 
termining the  advisability  of  enforce- 
ment, not  in  weighing  the  effect  on 
other  nations,  but  in  deciding  whether 
existing  American  services  could  be  de- 
scribed as  "adequate." 

An  interesting  explanation  of  a  meth- 
od by  which  the  Shipping  Board  might 
have  suspended  Section  28  indefinitely 
without  violating  the  spirit  of  the  act, 
however,  is  contained  in  a  statement 
issued  by  W.  L.  Clark,  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company.  Mr.  Clark  said  in  part:  "It 
was  the  intent  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
however,  in  recommending  the  provis- 
ions of  Section  28,  that  if  foreign  in- 
terests were  inclined  to  treat  American 
shipping  fairly,  abandoning  subsidies  for 
their  ships  in  our  trades,  then  in  that 
event  the  board  would  not  allocate  to 
any  trans-Pacific  trade  vessels  adequate 
to  carry  all  of  the  commerce  in  such 
trades  and  would  not  therefore  be 
obligated  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
Section  28  in  these  trades." 

So  long  as  the  Shipping  Board  con- 
trols such  a  large  portion  of  American 
tonnage  the  enforcement  of  Section  28 
might  be  postponed  in  the  manner  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Clark,  but  upon  the  sale 
of  the  government  fleet  to  private  cor- 
porations the  board  would  lose  control 
of  the  vessels. 

Protection    for   Pacific 

Mr.  Clark  also  brings  forward  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  means  of  guarding 
against  the  diversion  of  foreign  ship- 
ping from  the  trans-Pacific  routes  to  the 
Pacific  -  Panama  -  Atlantic  trades.  This 
means  is  the  embargo.  That  an  em- 
bargo could  be  imposed  against  freight 
moving  from  the  Orient  through  Ca- 
nadian ports  and  thence  to  the  United 
States  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  but 
the  suggestion  that  the  embargo  also 
might  operate  on  the  Atlantic  is  new. 
Mr.  Clark  says:  "It  was  next  claimed 
that  Japanese  and  British  carriers  would 
divert  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  business 
which  they  now  handle  through  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific.  That  now  is  an  ex- 
ploded theory.  Long  before  the  Jones 
Bill  became  a  law  (yes,  even  before  Ad- 
miral Benson  recommended  the  provis- 
ions of  Section  28  to  the  committee  on 
commerce),  the  Japanese  carriers  oper- 
ating between  the  Orient  and  the  United 
States  Pacific  ports  had  diverted  away 
from  the  Pacific  ports  to  their  New 
York  service  every  shipment  for  east- 
ern destinations  within  the  United  States 
which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  con- 


trol in  that  direction  or  which  could 
with  economy  be  moved  through  the 
Panama    Canal    to   United    States    ports 

on    the    Atlantic Propagandists 

against  this  act  claim  that  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  cai'go  handled  through 
Pacific  Coast  ports  originates  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  A  careful  summary  of 
the  business  of  this  company  (Pacific 
Steamship)  for  a  six  months'  period  of 
1920,  January  1  to  June  30,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  125,000  tons  of  cargo  carried  dur- 
ing that  period  originated  at  points 
from  Chicago  and  west  and  that  less 
than  25  per  cent  originated  at  points 
east    of    Chicago.      So    that    erroneous 

claim  is  disposed  of 

Prevent    Traffic    Diversion 

"If  Section  28  were  made  effective, 
it  is  contemplated  by  the  Shipping  Board 
and  so  stated  by  the  chairman  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
prevent  foreign  carriers  from  diverting 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Atlantic 
ports  freights  such  as  formerly  moved 
and  should  move  in  the  transcontinental 
rail  haul.  In  the  event  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  fail 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  exercis- 
ing its  authority  in  that  direction,  there 
is  vested  in  the  Shipping  Board  undei 
the  authorities  of  Section  19  of  the 
Jones  law  the  mandatory  power  to  re- 
quire the  commission  to  issue  such  reg- 
ulations. Such  action  would  protect  the 
coast  from  loss  of  business." 

Enforcement  of  Section  28  as  regards 
American  dependencies  would  affect  the 
Philippines  almost  alone.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  teritories  and  are  under  the 
coastwise  laws,  although  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii  the  coastwise  laws  have  been 
suspended  from  time  to  time  to  permit 
of  foreign  vessels  transporting  passen- 
gers to  and  from  the  States.  The  only 
steamship  line  operating  to  American 
Samoa  is  the  Oceanic,  an  American 
company;  Guam  is  served  only  by  Unit- 
ed States  Army  transports,  aside  from 
a  few  trading  vessels;  so  that  the  Phil- 
ippines remain  the  one  dependency  that 
will  feel  the  enforcement  of  Section  28. 
And  this  enforcement  probably  will 
come  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
coastwise  laws  to  the  archipelago,  which 
cannot  be  until  February  1,  1922,  at 
least,  according  to  Section  21  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Shipments    in    Transit    Exempt 

A  statement  has  been  issued  by  George 
B.  McGinty,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  import  and  export  rates  to  ship- 
ments in  transit  when  Section  28  be- 
comes effective.     It  is  in  full  as  follows: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  considered  with  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  the  question  as 
to  the  application  to  import  and  export 
rates  in  connection  with  the  provisions 


of  Section  28  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  the  well  established  principle 
that  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
a  rate  upon  a  given  shipment  cannot  be 
changed  while  the  shipment  is  in  tran- 
sit, and  the  common  understanding  has 
been  reached  that  in  the  event  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  28  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  should  become  effective  they 
will  not  apply  to  import  shipments 
which,  prior  to  that  effective  date,  have 
completed  their  ocean  voyage  and  been 
turned  over  to  the  rail  carriers,  and 
will  not  affect  export  shipments  which, 
prior  to  that  effective  date,  have  been 
delivered  to,  and  receipted  for,  by  the 
rail  lines." 

502  Arrives 

The  Pacific  Coast  had  its  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  passenger  ships  of  the 
Shipping  Board  when  the  Creole  State 
arrived  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  January.  This  vessel,  of  the 
502  class,  will  be  used  in  the  East 
India  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  with 
two  sisters,  the  Wolverine  State  and 
the  Granite  State,  the  allocation  of 
the  last  of  which  was  announced  in 
January.  With  the  three  the  Pacific 
Mail  will  maintain  a  schedule  of 
slightly  better  than  monthly  sailings, 
the  Creole  State,  for  example,  be- 
ing due  to  depart  from  San  Fran- 
cisco February  1  and  again  April  22, 
less  than  three  months  afterward.  Calls 
will  be  made  at  Honolulu,  six  days 
from  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  other 
ports  as  follows,  the  number  of  days 
indicating  the  time  between  ports: 
Honolulu  to  Manila,  15-16  days;  Ma- 
nila to  Saigon,  3  days;  Saigon  to  Singa- 
pore, 3  days;  Singapore  to  Calcutta,  5 
days;  and  return  by  the  same  route. 
No  call  will  be  made  at  Colombo  by 
the  first  two  vessels,  but  a  service  to 
that  port  will  be  maintained  by  all  three 
beginning  with  the  Granite  State,  sail- 
ing from  San  Francisco  March  22. 
22    Days    to   Manila 

To  put  the  schedule  in  another  way, 
the  Philippines  will  be  reached  on  the 
22d  day  from  San  Francisco,  Singa- 
pore on  the  28th,  Colombo  on  the  34th 
and  Calcutta  on  the  39th,  and  home- 
ward bound  the  voyage  will  require  34 
days.  This  service,  as  has  been  urged 
by  Pacific  Marine  Review,  should  silence 
the  outcry  of  the  Philippines  against 
the  Mei-chant  Marine  Act,  for  Manila 
will  have  by  far  the  best  mail  and 
passenger  connection  it  has  had  with 
America. 

Refrigerator  space  for  1300  tons  is 
available  on  the  three  vessels  of  the 
502  class.  This  should  be  of  interest  to 
exporters  of  fresh  fruits. 

535's  Will  Follow 

The  first  of  the  535's,  the  Golden 
State,  is  due  to  sail  from  Baltimore 
February  15,  the  same  day  as  the 
Matson    Navigation    Company's    Hawk' 
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eyo  Stiitf.  Holh  will  call  at  Havana. 
Tho  first  trans-Pacitic  voyaire  of  the 
Golden  State  will  bepin  March  19, 
when  she  will  depart  for  HoiiKkoiiK 
via  Honolulu  and  ports  of  Japan.  A 
sister,  the  Kmpire  .'^tate,  is  due  to  sail 
May  II  and  a  third,  name  not  known, 
June  11.  The  Pacific  Mail  intends  to 
withdraw  the  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  from  the  trans-Pacilic  service 
upon  arrival  at  San  Francisco  May 
li),  July  4  and  September  8  and  place 
them  in  the  Panama  Line  service  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama,  Ha- 
vana and  Baltimore.  This  schedule  is 
tentative,  however,  and  may  be  changed 
if  the  .").'i.5's  are  delayed.  Two  more 
h'.iri's  have  been  assigned  to  the  Pa- 
cific Mail,  but  their  arrival  is  in- 
definite. 

The  502's  are  equipped  with  Sperry 
gyroscopic  compasses;  the  535's  have 
the  compasses  and  {ryro.scopic  stabiliz- 
ers  as   well. 

New  Ocean  Services 

Norton,  Lilly  Ai  Company,  represont- 
inp  the  Isthmian  Line,  have  announced 
a  monthly  service  between  New  York 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  beginning; 
with  the  sailing  of  the  steamship  Mont- 
gomery City  in  February.  Calls  will 
be  made  en  route  at  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  but  cargo  will  be  han- 
<lled  without  transshipment.  Beginning 
in  January,  the  company  increased  its 
sailings  in  the  intercoastal  service  from 
one  every  two  weeks  to  one  every  ten 
days. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  expects 
to  dispatch  its  first  vessel  of  the  Royal 
Mail-Holland  America  joint  service  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  March.  Each  vessel  will  have 
space  for  about  2000  tons  of  refrig- 
erator goods.  Large  shipments  of  ap- 
ples and  other  perishable  foodstuffs 
have  gone  to  Europe  by  vessels  of  the 
Holland-America  Line.  An  office  has 
been  opened  in  Seattle  with  Keith  G. 
Fisken,  formerly  of  Frank  Waterhouse 
&  Company,  as  traffic  manager,  and 
Major  H.  L.  Flack  as  head  of  the  pas- 
senger department.  The  Waterhouse 
Company  represented  the  R.  M.  S.  P. 
prior  to  the   opening  of  the   new  office. 

An  office  has  been  established   in   Se- 


M,  J.  Wright,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Admiral  Line,  succeeding  R.  D.  Pinneo,  now  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Astoria  Harbor  Commission. 
Entering  the  employ  cf  the  old  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  in  1905.  Mr.  Wright  has 
steadily  climbed  up  through  the  ranks  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  informed  freight 
traffic  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  first  posi- 
tion that  warranted  a  title  came  in  1910.  when 
he  was  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of 
the  company  in  Seattle.  In  1913  he  was  named 
general  agent  at  Vancouver  and  in  the  same  year 
was  transferred  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
made  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  January  1,  1918, 
when  he  was  made  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  which  had 
come  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Pacific-Alaska  Navigation  Company. 
When  the  Admiral  Line  invaded  the  Oriental 
field.  Mr.  Wright  was  selected  to  plant  the  Ad- 
miral flag  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  was 
made  general  agent  for  the  Philippines  with 
headquarters  at  Manila,  from  which  post  he  was 
recalled  to  assume  the  duties  of  freight  traffic 
manager    with    headquarters    in    Seattle. 

attle  by  the  Pacific  Motorship  Com- 
pany in  charge  of  R.  S.  James.  The 
company's  motorships,  which  heretofore 
have  plied  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  West  Coast,  will  call  hereafter  at 
Seattle  as  well. 

The  Vancouver-India  service  of  the 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine 
was  opened  with  the  sailing  of  the 
steamship  Canadian  Inventor  from  Van- 
couver for  Calcutta  January  4. 

Call   at   Dairen 

That  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  would 
have  two  of  its  trans-Pacific  liners,  the 
Siberia  Maru  and  the  Persia  Maru,  call 
at  Dairen  instead  of  Nagasaki  was  stated 


in  these  columns  last  month.  Now  come 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  Nippon 
Vusen  Kaisha  with  similar  announce- 
ments. Only  unsubsidized  vessels  will 
call  at  Dairen,  however,  because  the 
Japanese  government  must  give  permis- 
sion before  any  changes  in  the  routes 
of  subsidized  vessels  may  be  made.  The 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  had  a  Dairen- 
America  service  prior  to  the  entrance 
of  the  other  companies  in  the  trade. 
Although  bunker  coal  is  about  yen  5 
cheaper  a  ton  at  Dairen  than  at  Naga- 
saki, an  official  of  the  O.  S.  K.  said  that 
the  impelling  reason  for  the  change  was 
the  promising  trade  of  Manchuria. 

The  Vancouver-India  service  of  the 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine 
was  opened  with  the  departure  of  the 
steamship  Canadian  Inventor  in  De- 
cember. 

The  first  call  of  a  Blue  Funnel  vessel 
at  Portland  was  made  by  the  steamship 
Eurydamas,  which   loaded   6000   tons  of 
wheat  for  Kerr,  Gift'ord  &  Company. 
Tanker  Line  in  Prospect 

Axel  Johnson,  owner  of  the  Johnson 
Line,  Stockholm,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  said  that  he  intended 
to  establish  a  tanker  line  between  Pa- 
cific  Coast  ports  and   Sweden. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Governor  Thomas  Riggs  of  Alaska  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  developing  cargo 
movement  between  Alaska  and  San 
Francisco.  The  chamber's  letter  said: 
"We  are  at  this  time  making  a  survey 
of  the  possibilities  in  connection  with 
a  contemplated  steamship  line  between 
San  Francisco  and  Alaska." 

The  8800-ton  freighter  Choyo  Maru 
Japan  early  in  January  for  the  United 
Kingdom  via  Suez.  Her  call  will  be 
the  first  made  by  a  vessel  of  the  com- 
pany at  a  European  port.  Whether  the 
service  will  be  maintained  has  not  been 
stated  by  officials  of  the  T.  K.  K.  The 
company  probably  will  withdraw  three 
freighters  from  the  South  American  ser- 
vice after  the  delivery  of  the  three  new 
geared-turbine  combination  liners,  now 
building  at  the  Asano  yard,  Tsurumi. 

The  Cunard  Line  announces  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  service  between  New  York 
and  Vigo  by  the  steamship  Italia  in  Jan- 
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uary.      The    Italia    will    continue    from 

Vigo  to  Patras,  Dubrovnia  and  Trieste. 

Unusual    Immigrant    Service 

An  ususiial  immigrant  service  has 
been  established  between  New  York  and 
Hamburg  by  the  United  American  Lines. 
The  steamship  Mount  Clay,  formerly 
the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  has  been  en- 
tirely refitted  for  third-class  passengers, 
who  will  have  all  the  pi'ivileges,  such 
as  access  to  promenade  decks,  smoking 
rooms,  etc.,  heretofore  usually  denied 
them.  The  cabins  accommodate  from 
two  to  six  passengers.  Five  other  steam- 
ships will  be  added  to  the  service,  so 
that  by  summer  there  will  be  regular 
weekly  sailings;  two  of  the  additional 
vessels  will  be  American  and  three  Ger- 
man ships  of  the  Hamburg-American 
fleet.  The  Mount  Clay  was  recondi- 
tioned at  the  yard  of  the  Morse  Dry- 
dock  &  Repair  Company,  Brooklyn. 
N.    Y.    K.    Denies    Reports 

In  a  statement  given  to  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  Watanabe, 
manager  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Seattle,  again  denies  the  truth  of  re- 
ports that  the  N.  Y.  K.  would  make 
Vancouver  instead  of  Seattle  its  prin- 
cipal Pacific  Coast  port.  Mr.  Watanabe's 
statement  is  unequivocal  and  conclusive: 

"Our  main  office  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  in  Seattle  and  will  remain  here.  In 
the  past  all  boats  coming  to  the  United 
States  stopped  both  inbound  and  out- 
bound at  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  in  the 
future  some  of  these  boats  may  go  to 
Vancouver.  As  in  the  past,  all  passen- 
ger and  freight  boats  will  come  to  Se- 
attle, which  remains  as  the  terminal  on 
this  side  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 
The  company  has  just  taken  a  five-year 
lease  on  Pier  B,  Smith  Cove  Terminal, 
Seattle,  to  dock  its  trans-Pacific  pas- 
senger boats,  which  shows  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  moving  to  Vancouver. 
In  case  there  is  sufficient  cargo  to  war- 
rant, the  passenger  boats  will  make  a 
side-trip  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver  to 
get  this  cargo  while  laying  over  in  Se- 
attle. As  a  general  rule  our  passenger 
boats  will  not  stop  in  Vancouver.  In 
some  cases  our  freighters  will  stop  at 
Vancouver  when  coming  to  the  United 
States,  then  to  Seattle,  and  on  the  out- 
bound trip  stop  at  Victoria.  In  case  the 
cargo  is  not  sufficient  at  Victoria  the 
boat  will  proceed   to  Vancouver." 

An  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Portland,  has  been  opened  by  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific,  with  G.  W.  Chil- 
son  in  charge.  The  steamship  Henry  S. 
Groves  has  been  added  to  the  company's 
intercoastal  fleet,  which  now  is  com- 
posed of  seven  vessels. 

Suzuki  &  Company  have  opened  an 
office  in  the  Spalding  Building,  Port- 
land, in  charge  of  I.  Izumi. 

U.    S.    Mail    Service 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  United 
States   Mail   Steamship   Company   for   a 


passenger  service  between  New  York 
and  Antwerp  and  Bremen.  When  all 
the  former  German  liners  have  been 
placed  in  operation,  there  will  be  semi- 
weekly  sailings  from  New  York  and 
weekly  sailings  from  Boston.  A  line 
to  the  Mediterranean  also  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Portuguese  Line  will  employ  two 
steamships  in  its  new  service  between 
New  York  and  the  Azores,  Madeira  and 
Lisbon.      Both   vessels   are   ex-Germans. 

The  Red  Star  Line  is  busy  enlarging 
its  fleet  of  passenger  carriers  for  the 
Antwerp  trade.  Work  will  begin  soon 
on  the  completion  of  the  26,000-ton 
steamship  Belgenland  as  a  first,  second 
and  third-class  carrier.  This  ship  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  elegantly  fitted 
vessel  to  enter  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
She  was  built  during  the  war,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  transport  and  later  as  a 
freighter,  under  the  flag  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  being  known  as  the  Belgic. 


Traffic  Statistics 


Panama  Canal  traffic  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1920  set  new  high  records; 
2814  commercial  vessels  of  10, .378, 000 
net  tons  carried  11,2,36,000  tons  of 
cargo,  exceeding  the  traffic  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920  by  approximately  20  per 
cent,  and  the  calendar  year  1919  by 
approximately  50  per  cent.  Tolls  lev- 
ied  amounted   to   $10,295,000. 

The  number  of  ocean-going  commer- 
cial ships  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal  during  October  was  238,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  there  were  26  United 
States  government  vessels.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  net  tonnage  of  the  commer- 
cial vessels  aggregated  935,579  tons, 
being  73,206  tons  less  than  for  the 
preceding  month.  The  total  cargo  car- 
ried was  991,066  long  tons,  being  18,- 
491  tons  less  than  for  September.  The 
total  tolls  earned  were  $911,854.58,  as 
compared  with  $1,010,166.38  for  Sep- 
tember. The  United  States  coastwise 
trade  for  October  included  20  vessels 
with  a  total  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage 
of  85,915,  and  cargo  of  79,085  tons. 
There  were  13  vessels  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
51,477  and  cargo  of  44,659  tons;  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  7  ves- 
sels with  a  total  tonnage  of  54,438 
and  cargo  of  34,426  tons.  From  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Far 
East  the  number  of  vessels  was  18  and 
their  cargo  125,642  tons,  and  from  the 
East  Coast  to  Australasia  10  vessels 
with  65,355  tons. 

During  1920  1370  vessels  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  2,772,.863  tons  entered  and 
cleared  at  Portland,  as  compared  with 
the  1919  figures  of  1206  vessels  of  1,- 
866,219  tons.  Of  the  vessels  entering 
and  clearing  in  1920,  those  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  numbered  260  of  842,- 


767  tons;  in  1919  those  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade  were  130  of  330,921  tons. 

During  1920  Grays  Harbor  shipped 
by  water  362,570,000  feet  of  lumber  in 
401  vessels  as  compared  with  289,838,- 
000  in  346  vessels  during  1919.  Willapa 
Harbor  shipped  121,015,000  during  1920. 

A  gain  of  $43,000,000  in  commerce 
was  made  by  San  Francisco  in  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1920,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Imports  of 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1920,  ag- 
gregated $237,910,066,  and  exports 
$248,504,466.  Exports  to  Europe  de- 
clined and  imports  increased.  Several 
tables  of  statistics  published  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
show  the  condition  of  the  port's  com- 
mei-ce  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  unfortu- 
nately no  tonnage  figures  are  given. 
The  merchant  and  the  banker  are  inter- 
ested in  values,  but  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  shipowner  is  tonnage. 

The  marine  department  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
reported  the  arrival  during  1920  of 
4816  vessels  of  7,033,480  tons  as  com- 
pared with  4696  vessels  of  6,047,425 
tons  in  1919. 

Approximately  8650  ships,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  10,000,000,  carried 
over  2,000,000  tons  of  cargo  in  and 
out  of  the  port  of  Vancouver  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  1, 
1920.  Inbound  cargo  totaled  1,460,000 
tons,  practically  evenly  divided  between 
off'shore  and  coastwise,  and  outbound 
721,000  tons,  of  which  425,000  was  off- 
shore. Coastwise  vessels  numbered  8220 
as  against  430  oflFshore. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
American  vessels  calling  at  ports  of 
Japan  was  made  in  1919  as  against 
1918.  In  1919  there  were  356  steam- 
ships of  1,206,506  tons  and  4  sailers 
of  3945  tons;  in  1918  there  were  136 
steamships  of  383,171  tons  and  5  sail- 
ers of  4044  tons.  The  total  tonnage  ar- 
riving at  Japanese  ports  in  1919  was 
less  than  that  of  1913,  although  the 
number  of  vessels  increased. 

An  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  the  tonnage  of  American  ves- 
sels entering  and  clearing  at  Chinese 
ports  in  1919  is  shown  in  a  recent  con- 
sular report.  The  number  of  vessels 
and  their  aggregate  tonnage  for  1913, 
1918  and  1919  follow:  1913,  number 
of     vessels,     2458,     tonnage,     898,750; 

1918,  vessels,  3119,  tonnage,  1,214,921; 

1919,  vessels,  4433,  tonnage,  2,569,887. 
However,  the  number  of  British  vessels 
ranged  from  31,034  to  36,074,  and  the 
tonnage  from  29,911,369  to  36,284,312; 
and  Japanese  from  22,716  to  27,182 
in  number  and  from  23,422,487  to  27,- 
532,449.  No  other  country  attained 
1,000,000  tons  in  any  of  the  three 
years.  The  statistics  exclude  junks  but 
include  coasting  steamers  and  launches. 
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Record  to  Luckenbach 

The  Luiki'iiUiuli  SUiimship  Com- 
pany's promise  of  a  sixteen-day  service 
between  New  York  or  Pliihuielphia  and 
Los  AnjreU's  and  of  an  eiphteen-day 
service  between  either  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  and  San  Francisco  was  more  than 
made  good  by  the  Julia  Luckenbach. 
This  vessel  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  Jan- 
uary 1,  having  made  the  voyage  from 
Philadelphia  in  15  days  and  1  hour 
steaming  time,  or  15  days  and  10  hours 
elapsed  time.  This  constitutes  a  new 
intercoastal  record. 

A    15,000-ton    Cargo 

The  Julia  Luckenbach  departed  from 
Philadelphia  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  December  17  and  arrived  at 
Colon  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
December  2:i.  She  required  nine  hours 
for  the  passage  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  departed  from  Balboa  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition 
to  making  a  record  passage,  the  Julia 
Luckenbach  had  the  unusually  large 
cargo  of  15,000  measurement  tons, 
which  indicates  the  business  being  done 
by  the  intercoastal  lines,  especially  since 
the  rail  rate  increases  of  August  divert- 
ed much  business  from  the  railroads. 

Following  the  Julia  Luckenbach  came 
the  Edward  Luckenbach,  which  made 
the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Los  An- 
geles in  16  days  and  14  hours  steam- 
ing time,  17  days  elapsed  time.  She 
departed  from  New  Y'ork  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  December  30;  ar- 
rived at  Colon  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  January  6;  departed  from 
Balboa  at  9  o'clock  that  evening;  and 
arrived  at  Los  Angeles  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  January  16.  The  Ed- 
ward is  expected  to  break  the  record 
of  the  Julia  at  any  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  former  is  a  slightly  faster  vessel. 

Part  of  the  Day's  Work 

Emphasis  should  be  placed,  however, 
on  the  fact  that  these  i-uns  are  not  the 
result  of  striving  after  records,  but 
are  part  of  the  day's  work  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  schedule  set  by  the 
Luckenbach  Line,  which  possesses 
twelve  15-knot  vessels  and  one  IG-knot, 
the  latter  being  the  Walter  A.  Luck- 
enbach. In  view  of  such  freight  service 
being  maintained  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  there  is  no  reason 
for  wonder  at  the  alarm  of  railroad 
officers,  who  are  witnessing  the  con- 
tinued diversion  of  freight  to  the  steam- 
ship lines. 

Fast  Run  by  Texan 

The  United  American  Lines  an- 
nounced the  arrival  at  Los  Angeles  on 
January  19  of  the  steamship  Texan, 
which  left  Boston  with  general  cargo 
January  1.  The  run  of  5113  miles 
through    the    Panama    Canal    was    made 


John  Vincent  Braga.  recenily  ap- 
pointed general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  San  Francisco. 

in  the  excellent  time  of  17  days,  21 
hours.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  fastest 
voyage  ever  made  of  a  freight  steamer 
between  Boston  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Boston  shippers  delivering  goods  for 
Los  Angeles  on  December  31  were  able 
to  have  goods  at  destination  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  which  is  about  the  time  taken 
for  all  rail  freight  across  the  continent 
under  good  conditions. 


Shipping  Briefs 


Announcement  is  made  by  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company  that 
all  the  seven  12,000-ton  tankers  being 
built  by  the  Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron 
Company,  Portland,  for  the  Swiftsure 
Oil  Transport  Company,  would  be 
placed  in  operation  during  the  year 
1921.  The  first  of  the  vessels  launched 
was  the  Swiftsure  on  December  15,  her 
keel  having  been  laid  June  6.  The 
entire  fleet  will  be  used  in  the  overseas 
trade. 

A  new  house  flag  for  vessels  of  the 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine 
has  been  designed  to  replace  the  old. 
The  new  flag  is  of  pennant  form,  hav- 
ing a  red  cross,  bordered  with  white, 
on  a  ground  of  blue,  with  a  white  ball 
in  the  center  of  the  cross  and  on  the 
ball  a  maple  leaf. 

Preliminary  to  greater  activity  the 
powerful  Japanese  copartnership  of 
Suzuki  &  Company  has  increased  its 
capitalization  from  500,000  yen  ($250,- 
000)  to  50,000,000  yen,  or  $25,000,- 
000.  The  Suzuki  firm's  assets  exceed 
$250,000,000  and  for  years  its  small 
capitalization  has  been  one  of  the  un- 
usual features  of  the  world  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  taking  over  of  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company,  with  head  offices  at 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  by  the  Peninsu- 


lar &  Oriental.  There  is  some  talk  of 
the  head  offices  of  the  Union  Company 
being  transferred  to  London,  while 
others  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  head  offices  will  be  transferred  to 
Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  plan 
will  prevail,  says  a  consular  report. 

Sailings  of  vessels  of  the  Isthmian 
Line  from  New  York  have  been  an- 
nounced as  follows  by  Norton,  Lilly 
&  Company,  Pacific  Coast  general 
agents:  Steel  Mariner,  February  11; 
Steel  Ranger,  February  15;  Steel  Ex- 
porter, February  21;  Montgomery  City, 
February  26.  The  Steel  Worker  sailed 
from  New  York  January  20,  five  days 
ahead  of  her  scheduled  time. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  that  its  agents 
in  Europe  are:  Catania,  Italy,  Messrs. 
Bonanno  Fratelli,  v.  Mueso  Biscari,  10, 
Catania,  Italy;  Joseph  Huret,  Place  de 
Capecure,  Boulogne,  France;  Nigri  & 
Vitulli,  15  Piazza  Massari,  Bari,  Italy; 
E.  H.  Mundy  &  Company,  No.  2  Fen- 
church  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3,  Eng- 
land; A.  G.  Gunnison,  316  Valencia, 
Barcelona,  Spain,  general  agent  for 
Spain;  Witty  Shipping  Company,  sub- 
agent,  Barcelona;  Maura  y  Aresta,  sub- 
agent,  Calle  Estacion,  2,  Bilbao,  Spain: 
Fernand  et  Francis  Barry,  14  Rue  Beau- 
vau,  Marseilles,  France.  The  West  In- 
dies Shipping  Company,  Postoffice  Box 
499,  Havana,  is  general  agent  for  Cuba, 
with  O.  K.  Williams  sub-agent  for  Cien- 
fuegos  and  Sobrinos  de  Bea  &  Company 
sub-agents  for  Matanzas.  Raymond 
Gamble  has  been  made  passenger  agent 
at  Hongkong  instead  of  Manila,  and  R.  M 
J.  Murray  has  been  appointed  Manila  ^ 
passenger  agent.  Fred  J.  Halton  of 
Chicago  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  for  passenger  business  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity. 

A  recent  newspaper  report  contains 
interesting  information  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Schichau  Company, 
which  operates  important  shipbuilding 
yards  at  Danzig  and  Elbing.  Before 
the  war  the  yards  built  principally  for 
the  account  of  the  government  and  a 
few  large  shipping  concerns.  Govern- 
ment orders  have  for  the  present  al- 
most entirely  ceased,  and,  owing  to 
uncertainty  as  to  confiscation  by  the 
entente  and  indemnities  to  be  paid  by 
the  German  government,  the  large  Ger- 
man companies  have  not  been  in  the 
market.  The  Schichau  Company  has 
consequently  been  compelled  to  seek 
a  new  field,  which  it  has  found  in  the 
construction  of  freight  steamers,  four 
of  which  are  for  Danish  account,  two 
Finnish  and  two  for  the  Orient  interests 
of  Copenhagen.  All  are  of  7300  tons 
deadweight. 
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Japanese  Merger  Off 

The  great  Japanese  shipping;  merger 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and 
Kokusai  Kisen  Kaisha,  which  was  pro- 
posed a  few  months  ago,  now  appears 
to  have  fallen  through,  despite  state- 
ments by  Japanese  that  it  merely  has 
been  postponed.  One  primary  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  consummation  of  the 
plan  was  the  value  to  be  given  the  dif- 
ferent fleets.  That  an  appraisement  on 
a  flat  gross  tonnage  basis  scarcely  could 
be  made  is  evident  when  the  sizes  of 
the  many  vessels,  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger, are  considered. 

O.  S.   K.'s  Attitude 

In  discussing  the  amalgamation,  Yon- 
ejiroh  Ito,  formerly  managing  director 
of  the  N.  Y.  K.  and  recently  appointed 
vice-president,  said  that  the  proposal  had 
not  been  abandoned  but  was  awaiting 
the  recovery  of  Keijiro  Hori,  president 
of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  A  few 
days  later,  however,  Mr.  Hori  was  well 
enough  to  consult  with  Mr.  Noda,  min- 
ister of  communications,  and  following 
their  conference  an  announcement  was 
made  that  no  steps  toward  the  amalga- 
mation would  be  undertaken  until  spring. 
Mr.  Hori  had  the  casting  vote  because 
he  alone  of  the  prominent  shipping  men 
of  Japan  had  not  taken  part  in  the  ear- 
lier discussions,  as  he  had  been  absent 
at  the  International  Seamen's  Confer- 
ence in  Genoa  and  had  been  ill  for  a 
few  weeks  after  his  return.  He  was 
represented  as  agreeing  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amalgamation  but  as  doubt- 
ing the  immediate  necessity  of  pressing 
it  to  conclusion,  especially  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  Section 
28  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  The 
expressed  intention  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  build  up  American  services 
until  they  become  adequate  and  there- 
upon to  enforce  the  section  may  cause 
a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  Japanese 
companies. 

Mr.  Uchida's  Views 
Upon  his  return  fi-om  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Conference  at  Genoa, 
Kakichi  Uchida,  a  Japanese  authority 
on  shipping,  made  the  following  criti- 
cism of  the  merger: 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  amalgamate  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka 
Kisen  Kaisha  because  of  their  tradi- 
tions, but  if  either  company  should  take 
over  the  interests  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  and  the  Kokusai  Kisen  Kaisha 
the  task  will  not  be  very  difficult.  It 
is  thus  better  to  arrange  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  great  companies,  one 
under  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the 
other  under  the   Osaka   Shosen   Kaisha. 


If  all  the  four  companies  are  amalga- 
mated into  one  company,  as  is  appar- 
ently intended  by  the  government,  some 
day  there  will  arise  many  evils  of  mo- 
nopoly and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
check  the  evil  tendency.  It  is  by  no 
means  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
amalgamate  the  four  companies." 

$41.50  a  Gross  Ton 

Some  Japanese  lines  may  feel  the  nec- 
essity of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  increasing  competition  of  America 
and  the  restored  ocean  services  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
appears  to  be  in  a  position  of  extraor- 
dinary strength.  According  to  copies 
of  the  sixty-first  report,  presented  to 
the  shareholders  at  the  semi-annual  or- 
dinary general  meeting  in  Tokyo  No- 
vember 29,  the  reduced  book  value  of 
the  fleet  is  yen  41,126,184.73.  Inas- 
much as  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  fleet, 
vessels  under  construction  being  ex- 
cluded, was  494,028,  the  book  value  a 
gross  ton  is  the  exceedingly  low  figure 
of  yen  83,  or  approximately  $41.50. 
Moreover,  the  assets  list  shows  such  en- 
tries as:  public  loans  and  other  secur- 
ities, yen  75,890,932,  and  cash  at  banks 
and  on  hand,  34,039,241.  In  the  lia- 
bilities column  are:  insurance  fund, 
yen  17,138,236;  ships'  structural  repair 
fund,  5,281,369;  legal  reserve,  15,820,- 
000;  dividend  equalisation  fund,  22,- 
600,000;  fund  for  extension  of  ser- 
vices and  improvement  of  fleet,  15,700,- 
000;  special  reserve  for  depreciation 
of  steamers  to  be  built  and  purchased, 
10,670,028.  Assets  and  liabilities  bal- 
ance at  yen  219,154,202.24,  the  Ameri- 
can equivalent  being  about  $110,000,000. 

30    Per    Cent    Dividend 

For  the  six  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  the  net  profit  was  yen  12,433,- 
280,  including  yen  3,044,331  brought 
forward,  after  depreciation,  insurance 
and  repairs  had  been  provided  for.  The 
surplus  was  appropriated  as  follows: 
legal  reserve,  yen  470,000;  directors' 
and  auditors'  fees,  yen  435,000;  divi- 
dend, 10  per  cent  a  year,  yen  2,900,000; 
extra  dividend,  20  per  cent  a  year,  yen 
5,800,000;  balance  to  be  carried  for- 
ward, yen  2,828,280.48.  The  paid  cap- 
ital of  the  N.  Y.  K.  is  yen  58,000,000 
and  unpaid  yen  42,000,000.  The  divi- 
dend of  1919  was  100  per  cent. 

Figures  of  the  fleet  show  103  vessels 
of  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  494,- 
028,  the  average  being  more  than  4800 
tons.  The  fleet  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: less  than  2000  gross  tons,  16  ves- 
sels; only  one  of  which  is  less  than  1000 
tons;  2000  to  3000  tons,  13  vessels; 
3000  to  4000  tons,  14  vessels;  4000  to 
5000  tons,  6  vessels;  5000  to  6000 
tons,  21  vessels;    6000  to  7000  tons,  16 
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vessels;  7000  to  8000  tons,  13  vessels; 
two  of  9800  tons  each  and  two  of  10,- 
900  each.  In  addition  to  these  steam- 
ships, the  company  lists  12  vessels  build- 
ing, of  which  six  are  of  7000  tons,  one 
of  2700,  two  of  4500,  and  three  of  10,- 
180,  the  tonnage  being  84,240  gross. 
All  the  new  vessels  except  the  smallest 
will  be  twin-screw;  of  the  103  steamers 
now  in  service,  39  are  twin-screw,  and 
one,  the  Katori  Maru,  is  triple-screw. 
When  the  present  program  has  been 
completed  the  company  will  possess  115 
steamships  of  579,761  gross  tons. 
Idle  Vessels  on  Increase 
Japan's  foreign  trade  increased  28 
per  cent  during  1920  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  volume,  said  Baron  Kondo, 
president  of  the  N.  Y.  K.,  in  his  report, 
although  the  world's  tonnage  increased 
by  8,500,000  tons,  and  in  addition 
7,650,000  tons  was  building.  In  these 
circumstances,  he  said,  the  tying  up  of 
70,000  or  80,000  of  Japanese  shipping 
was  natural  and  the  number  of  idle  ves- 
sels was  bound  to  increase. 

Subsidy  Discontinued 

A  request  has  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Communications  of  Japan 
that  the  Finance  Department  appropri- 
ate about  yen  1,500,000  a  year  as  pay- 
ment to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  for 
carrying  mails  of  the  Japanese  post- 
office  on  its  European,  Australian  and 
North  American  runs.  This  sum  is  for 
three  years  and  is  about  half  that  paid 
under  the  subsidy  system,  which  for 
1919,  1920  and  1921  was  yen  8,170,000. 
The  Japanese  government  wishes  to  do 
away  with  the  subsidy  system  because 
of  the  retaliatory  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  change  will  be  confined  to 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  for  the  pres- 
ent, however,  because  the  government 
holds  that  its  lines  have  developed  suf- 
ficiently to  do  without  the  subsidy, 
whereas  those  of  other  companies  have 
not.  With  the  ending  of  the  subsidy 
grants  the  N.  Y.  K.  no  longer  will  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  rates  on  subsidized  ves- 
sels. 

Agitation  Against  Subsidies 
This  action  of  the  government  doubt- 
less was  inspired  in  part  by  a  desire 
to  meet  foreign  criticism,  especially  as 
embodied  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
but  for  years  prior  to  the  passage  of 
that  law  by  the  United  States  a  stead- 
ily-growing demand  for  abolition  of 
subsidies  had  manifested  itself  in 
^apan,  largely  on  the  ground  that  such 
companies  as  the  N.  Y.  K  did  not  need 
aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Ito  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  sees  actual 
benefits  in  that  the  company  will  not 
be  subject  to  governmental  regulation 
of  rates  and  routes  of  vessels,  although 
the  grant  will  be  reduced  by  about  60 
per  cent  of  yen  1,370,000,  the  grant 
of   the   last   half-year.      (This   figure    is 
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sliKhtly  (lilTiTi'iil  from  that  K'ven 
above.)  Tho  decrease  is  about  9  per 
cent  on  tlic  ni't  i)rotit  of  tlie  last  six 
montlis. 

America    Gain>    in    Orient 

Upon  liis  return  from  a  tour  of  the 
South  Seas  (which  in  Japan  mean 
Malaysia),  Kiyoshi  Kimura,  nianatrinK 
diector  of  the  O.  S.  K.,  said  that  the 
strikinfr  development  was  the  increase 
in  American  shipping,  although  Hol- 
land still  leads,  followed  by  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Scandinavia  and  Amer- 
ica. Holland's  position  has  been 
strenjrthened  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
principally  at  the  expense  of  Japan. 
During  1919  the  number  of  Japanese 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Malaysian  trade 
was  299,  as  compared  with  15  or  so 
prior  to  the  war,  but  some  Japanese 
companies  are  withdrawing  from  the 
field. 

About  6000  seamen  are  reported  to 
be  idle  in  Kobe  alone.  Other  indus- 
tries are  unable  to  absorb  them,  even 
the  farms  having  a  surplus  of  labor  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest. 

Island  Empire's  Building 

Although  shipping  of  Japan,  as  typi- 
fied by  the  N.  Y.  K.,  is  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, shipbuilding  has  declined  greatly. 
October  launchings  included  six  vessels 
of  more  than  1000  gro.ss  tons,  the  ag- 
gregate being  19,900,  as  compared  with 
double  the  number  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
war  did  for  Japan  what  it  did  for  the 
States:  it  increased  shipbuilding  greatly 
and  placed  much  of  the  new  woi'k  on 
a  firm  foundation.  Prior  to  the  war 
there  were  four  major  plants  in  the 
empire  and  their  output  was  no  more 
than  HO, 000  or  40,000  gross  tons;  the 
number  of  plants  had  inci-eased  to  forty- 
five  by  the  end  of  1918  and  the  ton- 
nage was  as  follows:  185,000  gross 
tons  in  1916;  486,000  in  1917;  721,- 
000  in  1918;  619,000  in  1919.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  twenty-one  yards 
capable  of  building  vessels  of  more  than 
1000  gross  tons.  To  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber their  output  was  8,'J  vessels  aggre- 
gating 394,605  gross  tons,  and  indica- 
tions were  that  the  tonnage  of  the  year 

1920  would    be   about   400,000    and    of 

1921  about  350,000.  Naval  construc- 
tion, however,  is  a  factor  of  importance 
in  supporting  Japanese  yards.  In  this 
connection  a  recent  statement  by  Ad- 
miral Okada,  chief  of  naval  construction 
at  the  Saseho  station,  is  of  interest. 
The  admiral  denied  reports  that  some 
of  the  eight-eight  program  (eight  bat- 
tle-cruisers and  eight  dreadnoughts) 
would  be  built  abroad,  although  he  in- 
<licated  that  some  special  vessels  might 
be  ordered   in  Great  Britain. 

Vessels    Owned    by    Japan 
At   the   end    of    September   Japanese 
steamers   of    more    than    20    tons    gross 


numbered  2923,  tho  total  tonnage  being 
2,982,999;  only  742,  however,  exceeded 
1000  tons,  the  total  tonnage  of  which 
was  2,510,827.  The  largest  tonnage  as 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications was  made  up  of  vessels  of 
5000  tons,  of  which  there  were  108  ag- 
gregating 615,565.  There  were  14,- 
331  sailing  vessels  of  20  tons  or  more 
aggregating  972,908  tons  gross,  but 
11,452  were  less  than  100  tons  and  the 
largest  of  all  was  2403. 

Asano  Builds  Turbo-Electric  Vessel 
Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  United 
States,  which  recently  installed  its  first 
turbo-electric  drive  in  a  freight  vessel, 
Japan  has  launched  its  first  steamer  of 
that  type,  tho  Biyo  Maru,  5500  tons 
gross,  being  built  by  the  Asano  Ship- 
building Company,  Tsurumi,  for  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  The  propelling  ma- 
chinery will  consist  of  two  steam  tur- 
bines, 3600  r.  p.  m.,  each  driving  a 
three-phase,  alternating-current  genera- 
tor, 60-cycle,  1000-kilowatt.  The  mo- 
tors are  geared  to  the  propeller,  which 
will  make  80  r.  p.  m. 


These  turbines  are  of  the  Ljungstrom 
design.  Sven  Stenberg,  director  of 
Gadelius  &  Company,  Tokyo,  who  sup- 
plied the  machinery,  said  that  the  turbo- 
electric  engine  is  guaranteed  to  con- 
sume .81  pounds  of  best  British  coal 
or  1.2  pounds  of  Japanese  coal  a  horse- 
power hour,  50  per  cent  of  what  is  con- 
sumed by  a  triple-expansion  engine  of 
the  same  power.  The  saving  by  reason 
of  lighter  machinery  and  small  coal 
bunkers  is  estimated  at  700  tons  on  the 
basis  of  a  twenty-day  voyage. 

To    Compile    Register 

Following  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Imperial  Marine  Corporation  of  Japan 
and  the  decision  of  the  corporation  to 
compile  a  register  of  Japanese  vessels, 
the  government  is  expected  to  discon- 
tinue the  surveys  heretofore  made  by 
Tishinsho,  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications. Lloyds  also  probably  will 
lose  business  as  a  result.  The  Japanese 
corporation  will  co  -  operate  with  the 
British  Corporation  and  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  in  addition  to  some 
other  societies. 


Port  Development 


On  the  Pacific 

A  meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  port  au- 
thorities was  held  in  San  Francisco 
January  17.  Some  action  looking  to- 
wai'd  stabilizing  port  charges  had  been 
expected,  but  the  meeting  adjourned 
after  passing  resolutions  favoring  an 
extension  of  time  during  which  the 
railroads  should  absorb  switching 
charges  on  import  freight,  approving 
the  handling  of  freight  by  ship's  tackle 
from  hold  to  wharf  in  one  operation 
and  appointing  a  committee  to  co-or- 
dinate the  systems  of  handling  oil  at 
northern  and  southern  ports.  Seattle 
had  postponed  action  on  absorption  of 
charges  pending  the  San  Francisco 
meeting.  In  view  of  what  had  been  ex- 
pected, the  result  of  the  meeting  was 
disappointing. 

A  contract  has  been  let  by  the  Grays 
Harbor  Port  Commission  to  the  Pacific 
Construction  Company,  Aberdeen,  for 
placing  91,675  linear  feet  of  piling. 
This  is   part  of   an   extensive   program. 

Ports    Make    Deposit 

A  deposit  of  $295,000  has  been  made 
by  Newport  and  Toledo,  Oregon,  to  the 
credit  of  the  government,  so  that  the 
work  of  dredging  Yaquina  Bay  to  20 
feet  may  be  completed.  The  ports 
agreed  to  assume  half  the  expense, 
which  first  was  estimated  at  $836,000, 
but  now  is  nmch  larger.  The  money 
just  deposited  is  the  poi-t's  portion  of 
the   increased    expense. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  a  wharf  to 
be  used  by  the  Vegetable  Products 
Company,     Wilmington,     Los     Angeles 


Harbor.     The  wharf  will  be  55  by  600 
feet  and  will  have  a  concrete  shed. 

A  radio  station  at  Fort  McArthur, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  is  being  construct- 
ed by  the  United  States  Army,  but  it 
will  be  primarily  for  army  use  and  not 
for  vessels. 

Terminal  at  Los  Angeles 

A  terminal  for  the  steamships  Yale 
and  Harvard  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company  will  be  constructed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commission  at 
a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  will  adjoin  Shed 
1,  Pier  A,  and  will  be  completed  by 
April  1,  when  the  San  Francisco-Los 
Angeles  service  of  the  steamers  will 
begin. 

G.  F.  Matthews,  shipbuilder  of  Ho- 
quiam,  Washington,  has  leased  one-half 
mile  of  frontage  on  the  Willamette 
river,  Portland.  No  definite  statement 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Matthews  as  to 
his  plans  for  using  the  frontage.  The 
Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  the 
Portland  Vegetable  Oil  Mills  Company 
and  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  & 
Power  Company  have  bought  about 
twenty  acres  of  waterfront  land  in 
North  Portland  of  the  O.-W.  R.  &  N. 
The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works  got 
500  feet  of  front  and  the  others  250 
each. 

Largest  Vessel   Yet 

The  recent  visit  of  the  British  steam- 
er Orca  to  Astoria  was  noteworthy  in 
shipping  annals.  This,  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  ever  entered  the  Columbia 
River,  crossed  the  bar  in  the  face  of  a 
63-mile  gale  to  her  berth  off  the  As- 
toria port  terminals  in  90  minutes  with- 
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out  the  slightest  difficulty.  She  loaded 
in  the  record  time  of  ten  days,  despite 
her  inconvenient  cargo  appointments, 
500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  the  largest 
grain  cai-go  ever  shipped  from  a  Pa- 
cific port.  The  Orca,  which  is  the 
third  largest  cargo  vessel  in  the  world, 
was  handled  rapidly  and  perfectly  by 
the  modern  facilities  at  the  new  Port 
of  Astoria  terminals  and  found  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  with  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter in  the  river  at  any  point,  though 
she  drew  36  feet,  4  inches,  loaded. 

A  contract  has  been  let  by  the  Po/t 
of  Portland  to  the  Jacobsen  Construc- 
tion Company  for  clearing  the  present 
drydock  site  and  providing  a  berth  for 
the  new  dock. 

The  Vancouver  Harbor  Commission- 
ers have  sent  a  questionnaire  to  ship- 
ping companies  requesting  information 
as  to  the  advisability  of  building  a  cold- 
storage  warehouse  in  connection  with 
the  new  Ballantyne  pier. 

On  the  Atlantic 

An  American  steamship  terminal  of 
the  most  modern  type  is  to  be  erected 
at  Hamburg,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  President  P.  A.  S.  Franklin 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 
The  terminal  will  be  built  with  Ameri- 
can capital,  equipped  with  American 
machinery  and  used  exclusively  by 
American  steamers. 

Best  in   Germany 

Adjacent  to  the  Hamburg-American 
piers,  the  American  terminal  will  excel 
them  in  equipment  and  efficiency,  and 
will  rank  as  the  finest  in  Germany. 
It  will  be  built  on  the  Ross  Quay,  one 
of  the  largest  dock  structures  at  Ham- 
burg that  remained  incomplete  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  of  which  the 
American  Line  has  taken  a  long  lease. 
It  will  have  a  total  length  of  nearly 
half  a  mile,  with  depth  of  water  along- 
side to  accommodate  the  largest  pas- 
senger liners  now  operated  in  the  Amer- 
ican    Line's    service     from    New    York. 


Sheds  will  be  built  of  concrete  and 
•steel,  656  feet  long  and  having  a 
ground  floor  area  of  2Vi  acres.  The 
latest  type  electric  cranes  will  be  in- 
stalled, arid  trackage  will  be  laid  to 
connect  the  terminal  with  through  rail 
lines  by  which  American  products  will 
be  moved  to  interior  points  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Ru- 
mania and  other  central  European 
countries.  The  ships  that  will  use  this 
new  terminal  are  now  docking  tem- 
porarily at  piei's  had  on  hire  from  the 
civic  authorities   of   Hamburg. 

Ofiice    Building    Bought 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  to  estab- 
lish itself  permanently  in  Hamburg, 
the  American  Line  has  bought  a  build- 
ing at  2  Borsenbrucke,  in  the  steamship 
section,  for  its  own  occupancy  as  Ger- 
man headquarters,  and  has  sent  out  an 
American  steamship  expert,  Herman 
Winter  of  New  York,  as  resident  man- 
ager. 

Although  plans  of  the  Cunard  Line 
for  a  terminal  at  Weehawken  have 
been  completed,  the  company  has  de- 
ferred beginning  construction  for  the 
time  being.  All  freight  business  will 
be  accommodated  on  the  Jersey  side. 
No  less  than  eight  1000-foot  piers  are 
provided  for  in  the  plans. 

Civic  associations  of  Baltimore  are 
endeavoring  to  have  the  channel  from 
the  capes  deepened  from  35  feet  to  40, 
in  order  that  the  large  ore-carriers  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  may 
carry  their  full  loads  of  20,000  tons. 

Work  at  Panama 

Three  new  office  buildings  are  be- 
ing erected  at  Cristobal  by  the  All- 
America  Cables,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet-Pacific  Steam  Navigation,  and 
Royal  Netherlands  West  India  Mail. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
has  applied  for  a  lot  and  will  be  as- 
signed that  next  to  the  All-America 
Cables. 
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Steamship   Cape    Romain  of  the   Atlantic-Gulf   &    Pacific    Line,    as  she   appeared    in  heavy   seas    of 

the    Atlantic.     The    Cape    Romain    recently    made    the    run    from    Mobile 

to   Los  Angeles  in  nineteen  days 


Across  the  Pacific 

A  bond  issue  of  $500,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  wharf  at  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii, has  been  sold  and  the  proceeds 
have  been  deposited  with  the  territorial 
treasurer.  E.  J.  Lord  of  Honolulu  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  whai'f  at  Lahaina,  Maui, 
at  a  cost  of  $204,830.  A  bond  issue 
of  $600,000  to  provide  a  wharf  at 
Kahului,  Maui,  has  been  subscribed. 

The  Tauranga,  New  Zealand,  Harbor 
Board  proposes  to  expend  $608,312  on 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  that 
place.  Works  proposed  will,  when  com- 
pleted, enable  vessels  drawing  23  feet 
to  enter  the  harbor.  This  is  the  first 
step  toward  developing  the  harbor  to 
admit  overseas  steamers  in  general. 
Tauranga  will  be  the  harbor  for  an 
important  section  of  the  east  coast  of 
the   North  Island. 

The  harbor  facilities  of  the  Poi-t  of 
Calcutta  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  construction  of  a  canal  22^2  miles 
long  and  from  250  to  400  feet  wide. 
The  canal  will  extend  from  Baramagar, 
on  the  Hooghly  in  Calcutta,  to  Kulti  on 
the  Kultigong  river.  The  estimated 
cost  is  309  lakhs. 

Singapore    Facilities)    Improved 

Consul  Dickinson  writes  from  Singa- 
pore, Straits  Settlements,  that  the  vol- 
ume of  shipping  using  the  wharves  is 
rapidly  attaining  pre  -  war  dimensions. 
Figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
show  that  vessels  wich  a  tonnage  of 
2,523,97,5  tons  used  the  wharf,  and  that 
the  amount  of  coal  and  cargo  handled 
was  1,281,327  tons.  The  last  six  months 
previous  to  the  war  these  figures  were 
2,933,679  and  1,396,679,  respectively. 
The  question  of  improving  the  lighters 
has  had  the  attention  of  the  harbor 
board,  and  energetic  measures  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  fleet  and  provide 
new  tonnage,  so  that  now  tonnage  dif- 
ficulties are  entirely  removed  and  ample 
opportunities  are  available  for  shipment 
to  all  parfs. 

Bills  of  Lading  Delayed 

Banks  of  Japan  are  about  to  follow 
the  strict  letter  of  Article  69,  Commer- 
cial Law,  which  provides  that  "one  copy 
or  several  copies  of  a  bill  of  lading 
shall  be  issued  without  delay  after  the 
shipment  of  cargo."  This  means,  of 
course,  that  shippers  will  be  subjected 
to  considerable  delay.  Heretofore  the 
custom  has  been  to  issue  bills  of  lading 
prior  to  actual  shipment,  but  a  recent 
dispute  in  Kobe,  which  arose  when  a 
Japanese  company  disputed  the  validity 
of  a  bill  of  lading  on  the  ground  that 
the  Commercial  Law  had  been  violated, 
led  to  British  banks  and  then  the  Jap- 
anese banks  deciding  to  abide  by  the 
letter  of  the  law. 
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At  the  National  Capital 


Shipping  Board's  Report 

I'liiiii  lUv  bojrimiiiiK  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  work  to  June  ;iO,  1920,  the  net 
loss  to  the  (rovernnient  was  $5i;i,;}6fi,- 
l.'tfl.ll),  accord iiiK  to  the  financial  report 
of  the  board.  But  General  Comptroller 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  after  entering:  the 
above  fipure,  takes  into  account  vari- 
ous other  items,  such  as  expenditures  in 
behalf  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  discovers  that  the  excess 
of  revenues  over  expenses  actually 
amounted  to  $r)6,:?79,fi52.13.  In  other 
words,  the  board  has  made  money! 
This  (lives  point  to  the  resolution  of 
Senator  Edge  of  New  ,Iersey  demand- 
ing "without  arjiument"  and  in  lan- 
Kuape  that  is  "intelligible  to  the  lay 
reader"  a  report  of  the  board's  opera- 
tions. 

Operations   Net  $243,000,000 

To  return,  however,  to  the  loss  of 
a  half-billion  dollars.  In  the  total  are 
included  such  items  of  bookkeeping  as 
insurance,  depreciation  and  mainten- 
ance, part  of  the  last  of  which  is  merely 
bookkeeping.  Operations  show  an  ex- 
cess of  revenue  over  expenses  of  $242,- 
796,256  for  vessels  and  $6.52,037  for 
houses,  to  w-hich  is  to  be  added  an  ex- 
cess of  $7,949,421  from  other  sources, 
the  aggregate  being  $2.51,397,71.5.30. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  cur- 
rent assets  of  the  board  amounted  to 
$638,267,749.31,  of  which  $96,547,- 
951.73  was  in  cash,  $293,792,558.14  in 
accounts  receivable,  $70,248,537.05  in 
notes  receivable,  $3,360,816.88  in  ad- 
vances to  contractors,  $30,917,587.86  in 
investments  and  $143,400,297.65  in  ma- 
terials, supplies,  stores,  etc.  Capital 
assets  are  given  as : 

Purchases,  construction  and  recondi- 
tioning expenditures,  owned  vessels, 
$2,670,612,755.81. 

Plants,  property  and  equipment,  fuel 
oil  stations,  real  estate  and  buildings, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  mechanical  of- 
fice equipment,  automobiles,  launches, 
etc.,  $158,895,243.99. 

Construction  of,  improvements  to, 
etc.,  housing  projects  and  transporta- 
tion  facilities,   $69,604,977.83. 

Total  capital  assets,  $2,899,112,- 
977.63. 

Total  assets,  $3,537,380,726.94. 
Depreciation    12^    Per  Cent 

Current  liabilities  are  given  as  $99,- 
281,047.71,  of  which  $12,842,611.85  is 
charter  hire  due  foreigners  and  $56,- 
797,903.61  due  Americans.  Capital  lia- 
bilities total   $2,630,400. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
board's  statement  deals  with  the  book- 
keeping items  of  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion and  maintenance.  Depreciation 
was  entered  at  10  and  12'^  per  cent 
a    year;    maintenance,    in    part    a    book 


item,  at  4  per  cent;  and  the  insurance 
represents  not  money  paid  out  but  the 
cost  to   the   board   of  carrying  its   own 

risks. 

Bareboat  Charter  Up 

Adoption  of  a  bareboat  charter  plan 
for  the  disposition  of  government  ves- 
sels has  now  been  taken  up  seriously 
by  the  Shipping  Board  as  a  substitute 
for  the  present  allocation  system.  A 
two-day  conference  was  held  by  the 
standing  committee  of  operators  and 
managers  and  officials  of  the  board,  at 
which  all  phases  of  the  bareboat  char- 
ter were  discussed.  Admiral  Benson 
stated  that  the  discussions,  which  will 
be  continued,  will  probably  include  the 
question  of  a  guarantee  against  de- 
cline in  prices  of  ships  and  later  may 
involve  the  prices  at  which  vessels  are 
to  be  sold. 

Negotiations  with  companies  to  which 
the  combination  cargo  and  passenger 
vessels  have  been  allocated  for  the 
chartering  of  the  vessels  have  not  been 
successful.  Admiral  Benson  has  said. 
The  companies  have  notified  the  board 
that  they  prefer  to  operate  the  ships 
for  the  account  of  the  board. 

A  bill  to  permit  the  chartering  of 
Shipping  Board  vessels  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Hulings  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  bill  makes  no  material 
change  in  the  law  as  embodied  in  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act. 

209  Freight  Services 

The  annual  report  of  the  Shipping 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1920,  says  that  the  board  has  estab- 
lished 209  freight  services,  of  which  202 
were  between  United  States  and  foreign 
ports  or  between  United  States  ports 
and  of  which  seven  were  between  for- 
eign ports.  Another  classification  shows 
that  100  of  the  202  were  from  the 
North  Atlantic,  27  from  the  South  At- 
lantic, 54  from  the  Gulf  and  21  from 
the  Pacific   Coast. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  December  4,  1920,  the  board 
sold  430  vessels  of  2,157,000  dead- 
weight tons,  for  a  total  of  $297,000,- 
000.  Of  this  number  136  were  steel 
cargo  ships  valued  at  $141,000,000. 

Amalgamation  Urged 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels  urges  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Light- 
house services  with  the  Navy.  Ship- 
ping interests  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Gulf  have  urged  for  some  time  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy.  The  secretary  also  says  that  "it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Army 
as  well  as  the  Navy  if  all  United  States 
transports    were    manned    by    the    Navy 


in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  .  .  . 
In  other  words,  there  should  be  but 
one  marine  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  craft  afloat  should  be 
operated  by  the  Navy  Department. 
This  cannot  be  considered  a  radical  de- 
parture, as  its  worth  and  practicabil- 
ity were  thoroughly  demonstrated  under 
the  severe  test  of  war." 

Board  Considers  Prices 

Further  developments  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  price  at  which  govern- 
ment ships  are  to  be  sold  is  an  active 
question  upon  which  the  board  will  act 
within  a  short  time.  Publication  from 
New  York  of  the  resolution  introduced 
at  the  Shipping  Board,  which  would 
authorize  the  sale  of  ships  at  $50  to 
$67.50  a  deadweight  ton,  retroactive 
to  past  sales  and  providing  for  the  turn- 
ing over  of  profits  on  ships  already 
sold  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  compen- 
sation by  the  board,  has  brought  from 
Admiral  Benson  and  other  commission- 
ers the  statement  that  the  board  will 
not  sell  its  vesse>.  at  "ridiculous  prices." 
At  the  same  time  Admiral  Benson  has 
stated  that  the  question  of  a  guarantee 
against  declines  will  be  considered 
shortly.  This  may  also  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  advisability  of  revising 
the  prices  somewhat  in  view  of  chang- 
ing conditions  in  the  market  for  ships. 
In  this  connection  Admii-al  Benson  has 
also  said  that  the  board  will  abide  strict- 
ly by  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  directing  the  board,  in  sell- 
ing its  vessels,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain trade  routes,  and  to  consider  the 
market  value  of  ships  here  and  abroad 
and  the  cost  of  reproduction.  The  Gotf 
resolution  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
board  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it 
will  find  favor  later. 

208   Vessels   Idle 

Figures  recently  made  public  show 
that  at  the  first  of  the  year  the  Ship- 
ping Board  had  tied  up  208  vessels  of 
1,262,000  deadweight  tons  as  a  result 
of  the  depression  in  shipping  all  over 
the  world.  Officials  anticipate  that  be- 
fore the  peak  of  the  depression  is 
reached,  approximately  400  ships  of 
2,250,000  tons  will  be  tied  up.  The 
larger  portion  of  these  will  be  the  small 
Lake  type  steamers. 

Opinion  in  Congress  seems  to  be  that 
the  Edmonds  bill  to  exempt  American 
vessels  from  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act  will  not  be  en- 
acted, in  spite  of  the  forceful  argu- 
ments of  steamship  officials  at  a  hearing 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
that  prohibition  means  the  practical 
ruin  of  American  passenger  traffic. 

Decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  the  income  of  foreign 
ships  derived  from  traffic  originating 
in  this  country  is  taxable  has  been 
taken   into    consideration    by    the    Inter- 
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departmental  Committee,  which  after 
further  investigation  is  expected  to 
begin  negotiations  with  other  nations 
having  similar  laws  for  uniform  action, 
probably  involving  a  repeal  of  such 
laws. 

New  Shipping  Board 

Reports  that  the  names  of  new  Ship- 
ping Board  Commissioners  will  be 
ready  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
within  a  day  or  two  following  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Harding  have 
come  from  apparently  reliable  sources, 
says  the  bulletin  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilders'  Association.  A  special 
session  of  the  Senate  is  expected  im- 
mediately after  the  inauguration  to  con- 
firm cabinet  and  Shipping  Board  ap- 
pointees. Members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  are  said  to  have 
called  on  the  President-elect  to  give  first 
consideration  to  a  new  board.  The  un- 
settled status  of  the  present  commis- 
sioners, it  is  said,  makes  them  hesitate 
to  formulate  policies  of  a  permanent 
character. 

Indications  from  the  Republican  lead- 
ei's  and  from  remarks  made  by  the 
President-elect  in  his  various  speeches 
point  out  that  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration considers  the  shipping  situation 
to  be  one  of  utmost  importance.  The 
party  is  committed  to  an  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  and  will 
take  eff^ective  steps  to  maintain  and 
expand  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  seas.  Aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  is 
intended  as  an  aid  to  American  ship- 
ping. Until  the  various  sections  have 
been  put  into  operation  Congress  feels 
that  it  cannot  undertake  further  action 
for  the  assistance  of  the  shipping  un- 
der the  United  States  flag.  President 
Harding  is  expected  to  give  personal 
attention  to  shipping  policies  and  will 
give  it  an  importance  equal  to  that  of 
taxation  and   the   tariff. 

Status  of  E.  F.  C. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
announced  on  January  3  its  opinion  on 
the  legal  status  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  In  the  action  of  the 
United  States  vs.  James  H.  Strang, 
Henry  C.  Thomas  and  Leroy  W.  Walter, 
Justice  McReynolds  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  which  was  in  part  as 
follows:  "The  ultimate  question  for 
determination  is  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  defendant  Strang  as  an  in- 
spector by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
without  more,  made  him  an  agent  of 
the  government  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  41,  Criminal  Code.  .  .  Hold- 
ing that  this  employment  did  not  suf- 
fice to  create  the  relation  alleged,  the 
trial  court  sustained  a  demurrer  to 
the  indictment.  .  .  The  demurrer 
was  properly  sustained."  After  recit- 
ing the  history  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 


Corporation,  Justice  McReynolds  contin- 
ued: "The  corporation  was  controlled 
and  managed  by  its  own  officers  and  ap- 
pointed its  own  servants  and  agents 
who  became  directly  responsible  to  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  its  stock  was  owned 
by  the  United  States  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  separate  entity.  Its  inspectors 
were  not  appointed  by  the  President, 
nor  by  any  officer  designated  by  Con- 
gress; they  were  subject  to  removal 
by  the  corporation  only  and  could  con- 
tract only  for  it.  In  such  circum- 
stances we  think  they  were  not  agents 
of  the  United  States  within  the  true 
intendment  of   Section   41." 

Joint  Committee  Appointed 

Admiral  Benson  in  announcing  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
made  up  of  three  members  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  three  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920, 
as  well  as  rates,  regulations  and  other 
practices,  said  that  the  members  ap- 
pointed from  the  Shipping  Board  were 
Commissioner  J.  N.  Teal,  chairman; 
Commissioner  F.  I.  Thompson,  and 
Commissioner  Guy  D.  Goff.  The  mem- 
bers from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  Commissioner  C.  C. 
McChord,  Commissioner  Henry  C.  Hall 
and   Commissioner  Mark  W.   Potter. 

Commissioner  Teal  stated  that  he 
hoped  something  would  be  done  through 
joint  action  of  the  two  bodies  toward 
a  readjustment  of  export  and  import 
rates  to  the  end  of  obtaining  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  for  handling  through 
American  ports.  He  referred  to  the 
movement  of  tonnage  over  the  Cana- 
dian roads  because  of  lower  rail  rates. 
The  development  of  ports  is  another 
problem  that  will  be  considered  by  the 


joint  committee.  Mr.  Teal  said:  "The 
powers  accorded  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  are  so  exten- 
sive under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
and  Transportation  Act  that  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished  by  co-opera- 
tion." 

Shipping  Ventures 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  com- 
panies with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$50,000  or  greater  were  organized  last 
year  to  engage  in  some  branch  of  ship- 
ping activity,  according  to  the  records 
maintained  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce.  The  indicated  investment 
involved  in  their  formation  was  $585,- 
448,000,  a  new  high  record  for  any 
twelve-month  period  since  1914.  In 
1919,  the  aggregate  authoi-ized  capital 
was  $323,61.3,000,  or  more  than  $250,- 
000,000  below  last  year's  total.  The 
smaller  aggregate  stood  as  the  previous 
record. 

The  total  for  May,  1920,  of  $31,083,- 
000  was  the  smallest  for  any  month 
during  the  first  half,  while  in  Novem- 
ber the  aggregate  rolled  up  was  only 
$3,650,000.  Sixteen  concerns  were 
launched  in  December,  their  aggregate 
authorized  capitalization  amounted  to 
$19,375,000. 

The  average  indicated  investment  per 
company  during  December  figures  out 
as  $1,210,938.  This  average  compares 
with  $521,428  in  November,  $3,650,000 
in  October,  $746,666  in  September,  $1,- 
227,500  in  August  and  $1,458,533  in 
July.  For  preceding  months  of  the 
year  the  company  average  was  as  fol- 
lows: June,  $2,607,575;  May,  $999,- 
469;  April,  $8,128,864;  March,  $2,945,- 
237;  February,  $1,963,530,  and  Janu- 
ary, $2,384,531.  The  average  for  the 
237  concerns  organized  during  the  year 
is   $2,470,244. 


Fuel  Oil  and  Coal 


According  to  advices  received  in 
Japan,  the  Indian  government  has  re- 
stricted the  amount  of  bunker  coal  ob- 
tainable at  Calcutta.  Vessels  vrill  be 
granted  only  enough  to  permit  them  to 
make   Singapore,  Port   Said   or  Durban. 

Oil  Imports  Increase 

A  marked  increase  in  importations  of 
crude  oil  is  reported  by  Los  Angeles. 
In  the  last  half  of  January  three  tank- 
ers with  200,000  barrels  were  due  from 
Tampico.  The  entire  Pacific  Coast  im- 
ported only  116  barrels  in  1918;  834,- 
426  in  1919  and  135,000  in  the  first 
half  of  1920,  according  to  the  report  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Records  at  Panama 

Records  in  coaling  vessels  are  being 
made  and  broken  again  by  the  Panama 


Canal  plant  at  Cristobal.  On  Novem- 
ber 25  the  plant  delivered  to  the  steam- 
ship Wiltshire  1101  tons  and  2060 
pounds  of  coal  in  1  hour  and  35  min- 
utes, this  time  having  been  taken  from 
the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  de- 
livery with  bunkers  trimmed.  This 
delivery  was  at  the  rate  of  696  tons 
an  hour,  11.6  tons  a  minute  or  one 
ton  in  slightly  more  than  5  seco  s. 
On  December  19,  however,  another  rec- 
ord for  20  minutes  was  made,  the 
steamship  Rio  Grande  having  received 
297  tons  and  480  pounds  in  that  time, 
at  the  rate  of  891  tons  an  hour.  Steam- 
ships frequently  are  coaled  in  less  than 
a  half-hour.  Some  other  good  records 
are:  steamship  Elm  Branch,  204  tons 
and  1700  pounds  in  10  minutes;  Indian 
Transport,  349  tons  and  1160  pounds 
in  23  minutes;  Cumberland,  507  tons 
in   31    minutes. 
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Shortage  at  Vancouver 

"CuiKsuMRTs  of  fuel  oil  ill  Vancouver 
were  notified  on  November  1  that  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company's  sources  of  sup- 
ply would  soon  be  cut  off  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  securing  more  oil  until 
the  first  of  June,  1921,  when  two  tank 
steamers,  now  buildinfr,  will  be  ready  to 
carry  oil  from  the  Mexican  fields  to 
Vancouver,"  says  a  report  by  Consul 
General  Frederick  M.  Ryder,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
"The  company  announced  that  after 
December  31,  1920,  all  delivery  wagons 
and  tank  cars  will  be  withdrawn. 

"The  lack  of  fuel  oil  may  force  many 
of  Vancouver's  modern  office  buildings 
and  apartment  houses  to  convert  their 
heating  plants  to  the  use  of  coal;  and 
as  most  of  these  heating  plants  were 
not  constructed  with  such  conversion  in 
mind  at  the  time  of  installation,  this 
announcement  is  likely  to  cost  local 
consumers  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Terminal  Nav- 
igation Company's  steamers,  the  North 
Vancouver  ferries,  and  a  number  of 
small  boats  depend  on  Imperial  fuel  oil, 
and  considerable  agitation  is  visible  in 
marine  circles.  The  local  manager  of 
the  Imperial  Oil  Company  stated  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  company  to 
give  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  ser- 
vice oil  and  also  the  North  Vancouver 
ferries,  but  that  absolutely  no  city  de- 
livery could  be  made. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  from  the 
field  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal  in 
Vancouver  to  the  extent  of  3000  tons 
per  month.  However,  according  to  the 
general  sales  manager  of  a  locally  prom- 
inent coal  company,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  a  shortage  of  coal  in  Vancouver 
this  winter,  as  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  oil  company  had  been  expected 
and  the  coal  companies  were  prepared 
to  take  up  at  once  the  burden  of  sup- 
plying the  people  of  this  city  with  coal. 
The  pulp  and  paper  plants  announced 
that  the  new  order,  notifying  them  of  a 
cessation  of  oil  deliveries  for  six  months, 
would  have  no  ill  effect  on  their  oper- 
ations." 

New  Station  for  Cuba 

The  e.stablishment  of  a  fuel-oil  sup- 
ply terminal  at  Punta  Piedra,  one-half 
mile  from  Antilla,  is  being  contem- 
plated by  a  company  already  established 
in  Cuba.  At  that  point  the  water  has 
a  shore  depth  of  but  four  to  five  feet; 
1000  feet  from  shore  the  depth  is  twen- 
ty feet;  2200  feet  from  shore  it  is 
twenty-two  feet.  The  company  plans 
to  erect  two  storage  tanks  of  .'5.5,000 
barrels'  capacity  each,  pump  houses  and 
a  dock  to  be  at  least  1000  feet  long. 
Vice  Consul  Buck  states  that  this  com- 
pany is  already  established  at  Habana, 


Matanzas,  Ceinfuegos,  Manzanillo,  Nue- 
vitas,  and  Cienaga  and  Regia,  the  two 
latter  places  being  just  outside  of  Ha- 
bana, and  has  55,000-barrel  tanks  at 
each  point.  It  is  said  that  similar  tanks 
will  be  built  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

More  Coal  for  Panama 

The  placing  of  two  7500  -  ton  coal 
barges  in  the  service  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Line  between  Nor- 
folk and  Cristobal  will  increase  consid- 
erably the  ability  of  the  line  to  furnish 
coal  to  the  coaling  plants  at  the  canal. 
One  of  the  barges,  the  Darien,  has  been 
in  service  for  several  months,  and  the 
other,  the  Mamei,  recently  made  her 
fir.st  voyage  to  the  Isthmus.  The  barges 
are  towed  by  the  colliers  Achilles  and 
Ulyssus.  Each  of  the  barges  is  352  feet 
in  length  over  all,  335  feet  on  the  load 
waterline,  by  52  feet  beam,  with  a 
molded  depth  of  33  feet.  The  barge  is 
equipped  with  sails,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  winds  in  lightening  the  tow  and 
to  afford  some  means  of  making  head- 
way if  the  tow  should  break  loose.  The 
four  masts  carry  fore  staysail,  foresail, 
mainsail,  mizzen  sail,  jigger  sail,  and 
spanker.  The  steam  equipment  is  for 
the  steering  engine,  capstan,  windlass, 
towing  machines,  pumps,  winches,  heat- 
ing system  and  electric  plant,  including 
a  radio  outfit. 

Each  of  the  barges  has  a  capacity  of 
7500  long  tons.  The  gross  tonnage  of 
each  is  4074,  and  the  net  3760.  They 
were  built  at  Mobile,  by  the  Alabama 
Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company. 

One  of  the  canal  colliers  and  one  of 
the  barges  together  can  carry  approxi- 
mately 19,500  tons  of  coal.  With  the 
barge  in  tow  the  time  of  the  voyage 
from  Norfolk  to  Cristobal  is  about  eight 
days,  as  compared  with  six  days  without 
a  tow.  The  time  required  for  passage 
is  increased  approximately  one  -  third, 
while  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  unit 
is  increased  approximately  three-fifths; 
the  net  gain  in  ability  to  deliver  is 
about  one-fourth. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  with  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  taking 
place  in  railway  transportation  to  the 
seaboard  in  the  United  States,  the  canal 
plants  can  count  on  receiving  50,000 
or  55,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  in  the 
near  future. 

Japanese  Oil  Monopoly 

A  cablegram  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache 
James  F.  Abbott,  Tokyo,  advises  that 
no  proposal  looking  toward  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  petroleum  will  be 
made  until  Parliament  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary. While  nothing  definite  has  been 
decided  upon,  the  proposed  monopoly 
is  likely  to  affect  all  Japanese  posses- 
sions as  well  as  the  oil  fields  in  Japan 
proper. 

Japan    produced    only   about   one-half 


of  one  per  cent  of  the  world's  crude 
petroleum  in  1919,  and  its  production 
has  shown  a  steady  decline  since  1916, 
when  123,558,416  gallons  were  pro- 
duced. The  production  for  1917  drop- 
ped to  119,576,223  gallons  and  that 
for  1918  to  102,110,650  gallons.  The 
figures  for  the  full  year  1919  are  not 
yet  available,  but  basing  estimates  on 
the  first  nine  months'  production  of 
67,737,796  gallons,  the  total  production 
for  1919  will  not  reach  much  more  than 
90,000,000  gallons. 

The  oil  monopoly  is  being  proposed 
largely  in  order  to  guarantee  supplies 
for  the  navy,  and  new  wells  have  been 
bored  at  Nairya  and  Kosenho,  in  For- 
mosa, with  rather  indifferent  results. 
The  Echigo  fields,  which  produce  about 
60  per  cent  of  Japan's  supply,  showed 
a  decline  of  about  10  per  cent  in  pro- 
duction during  1919.  Decline  in  pro- 
duction is  attributed  somewhat  to  in- 
creased difficulty  of  importing  well-bor- 
ing apparatus  since  the  armistice,  and 
this  has  undoubtedly  impeded  the  de- 
velopment of  new  resources. 

Japan  recently  sought  to  place  con- 
tracts for  oil  for  the  navy  with  both 
America  and  Great  Britain,  but  wdthout 
success,   according  to   press  reports. 

Facilities  at  Aden 

Consul  Addison  E.  Southard  of  Aden 
has  reported  as  follows  on  fueling  facil- 
ities at  that  port: 

"There  are  generally  25,000  to  30,- 
000  tons  of  coal  available  in  Aden,  the 
amount  available  on  September  30, 
1920,  being  24,000  tons.  This  fuel  is 
supplied  from  India,  South  Africa, 
Wales  and  America.  It  is  stated  that 
ships  not  regularly  calling  at  Aden 
should  make  previous  arrangements  for 
coal  with  the  home  offices  of  supplying 
firms,  namely,  Luke  Thomas  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  3,  and  Cory  Brothers  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  Wales.  Coal 
can  be  supplied  upon  notice  of  a  few 
hours  and  is  loaded  from  lighters  by 
Arab  coolies.  There  are  no  coaling 
docks  at  Aden.  The  present  storage 
capacity  for  fuel  oil  at  Aden  is  2,000,- 
000,  and  another  similar  tank  is  being 
constructed.  Probably  not  over  300 
tons  could  be  supplied  at  present  to 
any  single  purchaser.  There  is  usually 
no  Diesel  engine  oil  available.  About 
4500  cases  of  gasoline  are  usually  avail- 
able for  purchase.  Fuel  oil  is  supplied 
by  pipe  lines  running  out  to  a  terminal 
buoy  in  the  harbor,  but  is  supplied  only 
after  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Wallace  &  Company's  London  office  at 
23  Great  Winchester  Street — Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company,  Ltd.  Gasoline  is 
stored  in  warehouses  on  shore  in  wood- 
en cases,  each  containing  two  four-gal- 
lon tins.  This  is  taken  to  the  ships  by 
lighters.  Market  prices  are  as  follows: 
fuel  oil,  per  ton  of  250  gallons,  $45.42; 
gasoline  (motor),  per  case  of  eight  gal- 
lons, $5.84." 
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On  the  Street 


Personals 

Chester  H.  Howell  of  Fresno,  Califor- 
nia, recently  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Shipping  Board  by  President  Wilson,  has 
resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the 
California  Railroad  Commission. 

Winners  of  a  competition  conducted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  to 
select  artists  to  paint  mural  decorations 
of  the  steamship  Golden  State,  allotted 
to  the  Pacific  Mail,  are  Maynard  Dixon, 
Armin  Hansen,  Gottardo  Piazzoni,  Mau- 
rice Del  Mue  and  Henry  V.  Poor. 

Robert  H.  Blake,  formerly  general 
freight  manager  of  the  Cunard  Line  in 
America,  has  been  apointed  associate 
director,  and  will  share  with  Sir  Ashley 
Sparks,  director  in  America,  and  DeLos 
W.  Cooke,  associate  director,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cunard  business  in 
America  and  Canada. 

R.  D.  Pinneo,  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  with 
offices  in  Seattle,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come traffic  manager  of  the  Astoria 
Harbor  Commission.  This  commission 
was  established  recently  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Pinneo  as  traffic  manager 
is  one  of  its  first  moves  toward  building 
up  the  port's  business.  M.  J.  Wright, 
general  agent  in  Manila,  succeeded  Mr. 
Pinneo  January  10.  J.  D.  Gilniore  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  engineer 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  with 
jurisdiction  of  all  routes,  coastwise  and 
foreign. 

Axel  Johnson,  owner  of  the  Johnson 
Line,  Stockholm,  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  passenger  on  the  motorship 
Buenos  Aires,  which  was  making  her 
maiden  voyage.  Mr.  Johnson  and  party 
visited  other  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

P.  T.  Draper  has  been  re-elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Benefi- 
cial Association,  No.  38,  Seattle. 

Dudley  W.  Burchard,  director  of  op- 
erations. Shipping  Board,  Puget  Sound 
District,  retired  January  1  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Richard  M.  Semmes,  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  Admiral  Line  and 
Independent  Steamship  Company  and 
more  recently  traffic  adviser  of  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Shipping  Board. 

Charles  E.  Peck,  president  of  Will- 
co.x.  Peck  &  Hughes  since  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  firm,  has  retired  from  the 
presidency  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board  and  has  been  succeeded  as  active 
head  of  the  company  by  William  G. 
Willcox,  formerly  first  vice-president. 
Elmer  F.  Hunt  and  H.  N.  Townsend 
have  been  elected  vice-presidents. 

Edward  J.  Brandreth  and  William  J. 
Edwards  were  admitted  as  general  part- 
ners of  the  firm  of  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany December  .31.  Mr.  Edwards  is 
Pacific  Coast  manager  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco. 


With  the  retii'ement  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Kinney  from  the  Port  of  Astoria  com- 
mission, the  shipping  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
loses  from  active  participation  one  of 
its  staunchest  supporters  and  advocates. 
Dr.  Kinney  has  made  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  River  the  moving  fac- 
tor of  his  life  and  has  been  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  railway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  the  deepening  of  the 
harbor  mouth  to  its  piesent  depth  of  42 
feet  at  mean  low  water,  the  securing  of 
the  Tongue  Point  naval  base  for  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  organization  of 
the  Port  of  Astoria  commission,  with 
the  subsequent  erection  of  its  terminals, 
one  pier  of  which  is  the  second  largest 
in  the  world. 

In  the  departure  of  Captain  F.  E. 
Cope  from  Kobe  November  30  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  will  become  superintend- 
ent of  navigation  for  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  there  is  more  sentiment  and 
sifinificance  than  usually  attaches  to 
the  embarking  of  a  single  passenger. 
Captain  Cope,  in  taking  up  shore  duty, 
leaves  the  N.  Y.  K.'s  great  fleet  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Japanese  officers  and  he 
is,  in  fact,  the  last  foreign  officer  in  the 
company's  service,  having  survived  the 
many  whites,  particularly  Englishmen, 
who  operated  the  vessels  of  the  N.  Y. 
K.  for  year's.  After  twenty-four  years 
of  service.  Captain  Cope  gave  up  the 
command  of  his  last  vessel,  the  Kitano 
Maru,  in  October,  1920. 

C.  A.  Drew  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  shipping  department  of 
Castle  &  Cooke,  Honolulu,  succeeding 
his  brother,  J.  H.  Drew,  recently  killed 
in   an   automobile   accident. 

Captain  P.  J.  Hickey  of  Vancouver, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
has  retired. 

F.  G.  Phillips,  controller  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany, and  has  assistant,  E.  Bornstein, 
resigned  in  January. 

S.  L.  Kreider  has  been  appointed 
Southern  California  manager  of  the 
Williams  Line,  which  recently  estab- 
lished an  intercoastal  service.  Mr. 
Kreider's  offices  are  in  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  J.  E.  McGrath,  of  the  Se- 
attle station.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, has  retired  after  forty  years  of 
government  service  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  Richard  B.  Derickson. 

At  an  organization  meeting  of  the 
Seattle  Port  Commission  Dr.  W.  T. 
Christensen  was  elected  president  for 
the  year,  succeeding  Thomas  S.  Lippy, 
who  was  defeated  for  re-election  as 
commissioner  by  George  S.  Lamping. 


John  Clausen,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Union  National  Bank,  Se- 
attle, and  formerly  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  department  of 
the  Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York, 
has  resigned  to  become  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  Mexico  City  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  Mexico   City. 

James  Shewan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  have  an- 
nounced the  removal  of  their  New  York 
offices  to  32  Broadway  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Fred  M.  Fenwick  as  New  York 
manager. 

L.  M.  Rhea  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict freight  agent,  Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Navigation  Company,  at  Los  Angeles, 
succeeding  G.   T.   Darragh. 

Offices  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  in  Yokohama,  which  were  main- 
tained to  have  supervision  of  repairs 
after  the  completion  of  the  building 
pi-ogram  in  Japan,  have  been  closed  and 
M.  A.  Perry  and  M.  E.  Merriman  have 
gone  to  Shanghai,  where  four  vessels 
are  under  construction  by  the  Kiangnan 
yard.  The  ships  probably  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  fall  of  1921.  The  divis- 
ion of  operations  of  the  Shipping  Board 
has  an  office  in  Yokohama  in  charge  of 
Captain  M.  S.  Harloe. 

Deaths 

Louis  Paquet,  builder  of  numerous 
boats  for  service  on  the  Columbia, 
Willamette,  Snake,  Colorado  and  Yu- 
kon rivers,  in  Portland,  December  24. 

Commodore  W.  E.  Filnier,  late  com- 
modore of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and 
father  of  Captain  W.  C.  T.  S.  Filmer, 
in  Southampton,  England. 

Alfred  Woolley,  O.  B.  E.,  chief  agent 
of  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  in  Japan, 
in  Kobe,  December  23,  at  the  age  of 
70.  Mr.  Woolley  had  been  chief  agent 
in  Japan  for  thirty  years  and  was  in 
the  P    &  O.  service  for  fifty  years. 

Mrs.  Grace  Dollar  Dickson,  only 
daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Dollar,  in 
San   Geronimo,   California,  January   16. 

Captain  George  D.  Korts,  oldest  San 
Francisco  bar  pilot,  in  Piedmont,  Cali- 
fornia, January  15,  at  the  age  of  86. 
Captain  Korts  had  been  a  pilot  for  thir- 
ty-six years  and  formerly  was  in  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  lighthouse  services. 

M.  G.  Waites,  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land, committed  suicide  January  14. 

A.  L.  Germain-Griffiths,  chief  ac- 
countant of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  Mrs.  Germain- 
Griffiths  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Forrest  were 
killed  January  8  in  a  collision  of  their 
automobile  with  a  train. 


THE  OREGON  BRASS  WORKS 


TllK  OiiTOii  Brass  Works 
was  orKaiiizod  prior  to  18S0 
and  reorganized  in  1904  by 
-Mr.  W.  F.  I'rier,  president  of 
tlu'  company.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  kept  abreast  of 
the  full  tide  of  accomplishment 
and  development  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Havinp:  a  modest  be- 
ginning:, it  now  is  a  concern 
employin};-  nearly  a  hundred 
skilled  mechanics,  doing  a  large 
volume  of  business,  with  its 
products  known  and  used  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  from  Alaska  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  even  in 
the   Orient. 

The  success  of  the  Oregon 
Brass  Works  has  been  due  to 
the  personal  efforts  of  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Prier.  Having  work- 
ed as  a  boy  in  his  father's 
plant  in  Kansas  City,  later  op- 
erating a  plant  of  his  own  in 
that  city,  his  basic  knowledge 
of  all  the  many  sides  of  the 
brass  manufacturing  business 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
organization,  and  has  gained 
foi-  Mr.  Prier  recognition  as 
one  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  the  country  in  this  line,  from 
a  metallurgical  standpoint.  Con- 
sidering his  wealth  of  first- 
hand, practical  and  accurate  in- 
formation it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  Oregon  Brass 
Works  from  small  beginnings 
into  one  of  the  leading  firms 
of  its  class  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  keeping  with  its  progress- 
ive policy,  this  company  has 
from  time  to  time  added  to  its 
equipment  the  latest  and  most 
efficient  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket. By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  recent  installations  is 
that  of  two  electric  furnaces, 
one  of  1000  pounds  capacity, 
and  one  of  2000  pounds  ca- 
pacity. These  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  $30,000,  and  are 
the  only  electric  furnaces  for 
melting  brass  and  bronze  west 
of  St.  Louis.  The  use  of  elec- 
tric furnaces  for  melting  non- 
ferrous  alloys  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  The  cost  of 
operation  in  this  line  of  work 
is  high,  but  there  are  advant- 
ages which  compensate.  First, 
a  better  product  can  be  made. 
Better,  because  the  electric  fur- 
nace makes  possible  the  exact 
control  of  the  temperature  at 
which  the  casting  should  be 
poured,  and  the  rocking  fea- 
ture of  these  furnaces  thor- 
oughly mixes  the  various  met- 
als composing  the  alloy.  This 
insures  absolute  uniformity  of 
product.  Another  important 
advantage  gained  is  in  the  im- 
proved conditions  for  the  work- 
man. The  furnaces  are  so 
well  insulated  that  one  can, 
without  discomfort,  hold  the 
bare  hand  against  the  shell  of 
the  furnace  when  there  is  a 
molten  charge  within.  There 
is  also  an   almost  total   absence 
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View    in    the    Oregon    Brass    Works    showing    the    two    electric    brass    melting    furnaces 
and   the   switchboard   control 


of  fumes.  A  still  further  ad- 
vantage is  the  smaller  metal 
loss  through  oxidation.  This 
loss  is  considerably  smaller  in 
the  electric  furnace  than  in 
any   other  type. 

With  the  new  electric  fur- 
naces, the  capacity  of  the  foun- 
dry is  30,000  pounds  of  cast- 
ings per  day.  The  work  in- 
cludes non-ferrous  castings  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  brass,  bronze, 
manganese  bronze,  phosphor 
bronze,  nickel  silver,  and  also 
castings  in  copper,  zinc  and 
aluminum.  Castings  of  all  sizes 
are  made,  from  less  than  1 
pound  to  over  4000  pounds 
each.  In  order  to  meet  any 
demand  which  may  be  made 
on  it  the  company  has  on  hand 
at  all  times  1,000,000  pounds 
of  metals  for  melting  purposes. 

A  complete  finishing  plant  is 
also  operated,  which  enables 
the  company  to  offer  to  its 
customers  a  finished  job,  not 
only  making  the  casting  from 
the  alloy  best  suited  for  the 
purpose,  but  also  to  machine 
and  finish  it  for  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended.  One  im- 
portant unit  of  the  finishing 
plant  is  the  electro-plating  de- 
partment, where  brass  and 
nickel  plating  and  polishing  is 
done,  and  ornamental  work  is 
colored  in  any  shade.  In  the 
machine  shop  and  plating  de- 
partment, the  company  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  own  foundry,  but 
handles  a  large  amount  of 
work  which  is  brought  in  for 
machining,  nickel  plating  and 
refinishing. 

Another  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness is  handling  what  is  known 
as     mill     stock  —  rods,     tubes. 


sheets  and  wire  in  brass,  cop- 
per, aluminum,  nickel  silver. 
In  these  articles  there  is  main- 
tained a  stock  of  125,000 
pounds,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  Northwest.  Ingots  of  brass, 
bronze,  copper,  tin,  zinc  and 
aluminum  are  also   handled. 

A  brief  list  of  the  more  com- 
mon articles  and  woi'k  which 
this  company  turns  out  includes 
manganese  -  bronze  propellers, 
such  as  the  largest  steel  ships 
built  in  this  district  use,  and 
other  innumerable  marine  fit- 
tings, bronze  bearings  of  count- 
less sizes  and  kinds,  nickel  sil- 
ver saddle  horns,  stand  pipe  fit- 
tings which  include  roof  con- 
nections, Siamese  connections, 
and  hose  gate  valves.  Many 
of  the  bronze  bank  and  store 
fixtures  seen  in  several  of  the 
prominent  banks  and  stores  of 
Portland  are  the  work  of  the 
Oregon  Brass  Works.  Dense- 
more  bearing  bronze,  a  special 
bearing  metal  which  is  used  by 
many  automobile  shops,  by  the 
government  in  Alaska  and  which 
is  in  demand  by  the  sugar  re- 
fineries in  Hawaii,  is  among 
their  products. 

Railroad  journal  bearings, 
standard  M.  C.  B.  journals,  for 
the  quantity  production  of 
which  $10,000  of  new  equip- 
ment has  recently  been  install- 
ed, are  also  features  of  the 
company's  output.  One  of  the 
most  popular  side  windshield 
brackets  for  automobiles  is 
made  by  the  thousand  complete 
by  the  Oregon  Brass  Works. 
Among  the  articles  which  have 
been  perfected  and  patented  by 
the  company  is  the  "Orebrass" 
line  of  bubbling  cups  and  drink- 
ing fountains. 

It    is    estimated     on     reliable 


authority  that  only  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  brass  melting  in 
the  United  States  is  now  done 
electrically,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Oregon  Brass  Works,  and 
that  approximately  90  per  cent 
could  be  done  in  this  manner. 
This  is  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  Oregon 
Brass  Works.  The  company  is 
justly  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
operated  on  the  American  or 
open  shop  plan,  they  have  never 
had  a  strike  in  their  plant. 
They  specialize  in  manganese 
bronze  propellers,  brass  and 
bronze  marine  fittings  of  all 
kinds,  and  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  company  throughout  the 
coming  year  to  vigorously  main- 
tain its  reputation  for  absolute 
dependability  in  the  marine  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Small  Turbo-Generator  Sets — ' 
Bulletin  No.  42010-A.  Gen- 
eral  Electric   Company. 

Describes  the  Curtis  steam 
turbine  generating  sets  of  ca- 
pacities up  to  300  kilowatts 
built  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  with  either  alternat- 
ing or  direct  current  genera- 
tors. In  these  sets  the  alter- 
nating generators  are  of  the 
60-cycle  revolving  field  type 
and  are  direct  connected  to  the 
turbine,  operating  at  3600  R. 
P.  M.  The  direct  current  gen- 
erators of  100  to  300  kilowatt 
capacity  are  operated  through 
speed  reduction  gearing,  the 
turbine  operating  at  3(500  R. 
P.  M.  and  the  generator  at  1200 
R.  P.  M.  The  smaller  direct 
current  sets  are  direct  connect- 
ed. Many  of  these  sets  have 
been  operated  very  successfully 
on   board  ship  as  auxiliaries. 


CALENDARS  FOR  1921 


Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company,  YoiiiiKstown,  Ohio. 
A  very  large  poster  calendar 
with  page  for  each  month  and 
splendid  illustrations  on  each 
page  showing  various  phases  of 
the  manufacturing  carried  on 
by  this  firm.  Beginning  in  Jan- 
uary with  a  picture  of  the  mod- 
el mine  which  supplies  coking 
coal  for  the  plant,  this  calendar 
in  the  successive  months  car- 
ries one  through  all  of  the  main 
processes  by  which  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  worked  up  into  the  fin- 
ished sheet  and  tube  products. 
These  calendars  will  be  glad- 
ly furnished  to  interested  par- 
ties on  receipt  of  six  cents  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  Illinois. 
Poster  type  of  calendar 
12V2x24  inches  with  varicol- 
ored halftone  illustrations  show- 
ing various  uses  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  each  page  con- 
taining calendars  for  preceding 
and  following  as  well  as  cur- 
rent months  and  having  the  very 
attractive  feature  of  the  blank 
spaces  in  the  current  calendar 
being  filled  with  small  halftone 
engravings  showing  many  uses 
of  pneumatic  tools,  which  in- 
clude Little  Giant  air  dills, 
Boyer  pneumatic  hammers.  Lit- 
tle Giant  portable  electric  drills 
and  e'wctric  spike  drivers.  Giant 
semi-Diesel  oil  engines.  Little 
Giant  p"eumatic  geared  hoists. 
Little  Giant  portable  electric 
coal  drill,  Chicago  pneumatic 
portable     electric     compressors. 
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Keller  pneumatic  rammers, 
pneumatic  chipping  hammers, 
and  Chicago  pneumatic  air 
compressors. 

Champion  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Kenton,  Ohio. 
A  handsome  poster  calendar 
in  blue,  white  and  black,  illus- 
trated for  each  month  with 
large  halftone  engravings  of 
typical    installations    of    Cham- 


pion cranes.  These  pictures 
show  the  Champion  crane  hand- 
ling scrap  in  a  foundry  yard 
by  means  of  a  magnet;  hand- 
ling engine  parts  in  an  erect- 
ing shop;  as  an  overhead  bridge 
gantry;  handling  a  special  grab 
bucket  over  ore  and  coal  piles, 
both  indoors  and  out;  as  a 
bridge  gantry  over  a  plate  stor- 
age yard ;  and  as  a  bridge  gan- 
try spanning  shipbuilding  ways. 
Each  page  has  the  calendar  for 
the  preceding  and  following  as 
well  as  for  the  current  month, 
a  very  handy  feature. 
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Columbian   Rope   Company,  Au- 
burn,  New   York 

A  very  handsome  wall  calen- 
dar with  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  clipper  ship  Daniel 
L  Tenney  under  full  sail,  a 
very  faithful  reproduction  in 
colors  of  the  famous  marine 
painting  by  Charles  Torrey. 
Morse     Dry     Dock     and     Repair 

Company,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

This  splendid  poster  calendar 
is  not  only  a  typographical 
work  of  art  but  is  very  restful 
to  the  eye,  the  figures  in  the 
tabular  register  being  one  and 
one-eighth  inch  high.  Each 
page  is  illustrated  with  a  scene 
from  the  Morse  shops  or  from 
the  docks  or  the  work  of  the 
Morse  tugs  in  New  York  har- 
bor. One  very  pretty  feature 
is  the  marking  of  all  holidays 
with  a  line  cut  in  green  show- 
ing a  small  ship  with  the  date 
and  the  name  of  the  day  on  the 
sail.  Tide  figures  are  given  for 
Governor's  Island,  New  York 
haibor. 
Marine    Electric    Company,    San 

Francisco 

The  Edison  Mazda  lamp  art 
"alendar  illustrated  with  one  of 
Maxfield  Parrish's  beautiful 
'■onceptions  entitled  "Primitive 
Man"  and  showing  Woman  as 
keeper  of  the  fire. 
Samson  Cordage  Works,  Bos- 
ton,   Massachusetts 

A  desk  pad  calendar  illus- 
trated with  the  typical  picture 
of  .Samson  and  the  lion  which 
has  become  associated  with  the 
advertising  of  this  company's 
products. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 


"Western"  Diesel  Engines,  Sta- 
tionary and  Marine  Types, 
Western  Machinery  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

This  new  and  very  attractive 
50-page  pamphlet  describes  the 
new  "Western"  Diesel  engine. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated,  both 
with  half-tones  and  line  cuts, 
the  latter  being  reproductions 
of  the  working  general  arrange- 
ment drawings  with  white  lines 
on  blue  background.  All  of  the 
details  of  construction  of  the 
engine  are  fully  described,  and 
specifications  and  sizes  for  all 
working  parts  given  in  great 
detail. 

The  "Western"  Diesel  engine 
as  now  manufactured  is  assem- 
bled in  units  having  from  one 
to  six  cylinders,  the  standardi- 
zation idea  being  built  up  on  a 
cylinder  unit  to  produce  25- 
brake  horsepower.  The  con- 
struction is  of  a  very  sturdy 
character,  ample  bearing  sur- 
face being  provided  on  all  wrist 
pin  and  crank  bearings.  The 
frame  is  designed  so  as  to 
make  all  working  parts  readily 
accessible.  Positive  forced  feed 
lubrication  is  supnlied  for  all 
bearings,  the  oil  bein<r  driven 
by  a  geared   pump.     After  use 


the  oil  finds  its  way  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crankcase  where  it 
is  diverted  into  a  specially  de- 
signed filter,  strained,  cooled, 
and  then  returned  to  the  pump 
suction. 

The  Western  Machinery  Com- 
pany have  been  kept  busy  sup- 
plying the  trade  with  these 
standai'd  engines  of  various  ca- 
pacities. They  have  made  a 
specialty  of  correct  packing  for 
both  domestic  and  export  ship- 
ment and  have  received  many 
compliments  upon  the  way  in 
which  their  engines  have  ar- 
rived at  ports  of  destination, 
particularly  in  export  trade. 

For  marine  purposes  the 
Western  Machinery  Company 
are  manufacturing  this  engine 
on  exactly  the  same  construc- 
tion and  principle  of  operation 
as  their  stationary  engine  and 
combining  with  that  engine  a 
specially  designed  reverse  gear 
and  thrust  block.  This  unit 
has  become  very  pooular  in 
sizes  up  to  75  to  100  horse- 
power. The  reverse  gear  is  of 
the  drum  planetary  type,  and 
the  thrust  of  the  standard  col- 
lar tyne.  water  cooled,  easily 
adjustable,  and  running  in  an 
oil  bath.     The  forward  drive  on 


this  set  consists  of  a  friction 
clutch  of  the  multiple  disk  type 
and  the  reverse  drive  of  a  set 
of  planetary  gears  controlled 
by  means  of  shoes  working  on 
the  outside  of  a  brake  drum. 
Both  of  these  drives  are  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel  conveniently  located  for 
the   engineer. 


The    Dodge    Heavy    Oil    Engine. 

Dodge    Sales    &    Engineering 
Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

A  16-page  booklet  describing 
the  Dodge  heavy  oil  engine  and 
the  new  complete  electric  gen- 
erating units  powered  with  this 
engine,  whi.?h  are  the  latest 
products  of  the  Dodge  Sales  & 
Engineering  Company.  These 
units  are  manufactured  in  ca- 
pacities ranging  from  12%  to 
75   horsepower. 

The  Dodge  heavy  oil  engine 
is  sold  under  a  standard  guai-- 
antee  that,  using  fuel  of  .28 
Baume,  it  will  deliver  its  rated 
horsepower  at  a  fuel  consump- 
tion of  not  greater  than  .5 
pounds  of  oil  per  B.  H.  P.  hour. 
Figuring  that  the  fuel  costs  on 
an  average  of  5  cents  per  gal- 
lon, the  annual  fuel  cost  of  a 
50  -  horsepower     engine     direct 


connected  to  a  30-kilowatt  gen- 
erator if  operated  ten  hours 
under  full  load  for  three  hun- 
dred days,  would  be  $500.  A 
simple  steam  engine  used  in  the 
same  way  would  cost  for  fuel 
over  the  same  period  $1755. 
The  generators  used  in  these 
sets  are  manufactured  by  the 
Engberg  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Works,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
The  specifications  of  the  gener- 
ator show  it  to  be  of  the  high- 
est quality  in  all  of  its  work- 
ing parts.  The  Dodge  Sales  & 
Engineering  Company  manufac- 
ture this  same  engine  in  vari- 
ous sizes  for  marine  use  equip- 
ped with  clutch  and  reverse 
pear  mounted  on  the  same  bed- 
plate. 


Oxvgen  -  Hydrogen    Generators, 

Bulletin  No.  61  of  the  Inter- 
national Oxygen  Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

This  12-page  book  describes 
the  I.  O.  C.  system  of  unit  cells 
for  the  electrolytic  production 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  This 
cell  is  the  product  of  ten  years 
of  concentration  on  the  refine- 
ment of  the  design  of  the  orig- 
inal unit  cell  for  this  purpose 
first  introduced  into  the  United 
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states  by  this  compnny  in  I'.Md. 
Kach  unit  ni-ni-rator  in  this  sys- 
ti-ni  consists  of  a  cast  iron  body 
ilividod  into  two  vertical  com- 
partments by  means  of  an  in- 
ner (liaphraKm  of  pure  woven 
asbestos.  On  the  ripht  side  of 
this  cast  iron  body  and  insu- 
lated from  it  is  a  nickel-plated 
cast-iron  electrode  or  anode  on 
which  the  oxyiren  is  Rcnerated. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  body 
and  similarly  insulated  from  it 
is  a  cast  iron  electrode  or  ca- 
thode on  which  the  hydrotren  is 
generated.  At  the  top  of  the 
cast  iron  generator  body  and 
cast  inteural  with  it  are  suita- 
ble reservoirs  for  takinK  off 
the  hydrogen  and  oxyjjen  from 
their  respective  sides  of  the 
generator,  and  means  are  pro- 
vided for  taking  otf  these  jrases 
into  ducts  which  are  connected 
with  multiples  of  the  cell  to 
any  capacity  desired.  Caustic 
soda  dissolved  in  distilled  water 
is  used  as  an  electrolyte,  the 
distilled  water  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing the  Kases  being  replen- 
ished  periodically. 

This  type  of  cell  is  guaran- 
teed to  produce  oxygen  not  less 
than  9i(.5  per  cent  pure  and 
hydrogen  not  less  than  99.7  per 
cent  pure,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  a  very  slight  difference  in 
purity  in  these  gases  in  their 
commercial  use  is  responsible 
for  very  large  differences  in 
the  cost  of  burning  and  cutting 
operations.  It  is  stated  also 
that  the  Underwriters'  labora- 
tories have  given  this  system 
of  oxygen-hydrogen  generating 
the  standard  fire  and  accident 
rating  when  installed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Electric  code. 
Plans  are  given  in  the  booklet 
for  typical  installations  in  in- 
dustrial  plants. 


Getting  the  Swing  of  Things  in 
the  Construction  and  Quarry 
Butiness.  Dake  Kngine  Co., 
Orand   Haven,  Michigiin. 

A  folder  pamphlet  describing 
the  use  of  the  Dake  swinging 
engine  in  various  contracting 
jobs.  Dake  swinging  engines 
are  built  in  horsepowers  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  with  com- 
pound gearing  to  the  drum. 
One  lever  starts,  stops  and  re- 
verses the  engine.  These  en- 
gines make  for  economy  in  the 
use  of  steam  in  the  main  en- 
gine. They  speed  up  the  work, 
are  simple,  easily  handled,  and 
inexpensive  to   install. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone, 
l.'i9  Townsend  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  distributors  for  Cal- 
ifornia. 


Victory  Engineering  &  Sales 
Company,  Monadnock  Build- 
ing, ."^an  Francisco. 

A  very  attractively  bound 
and  neatly  printed  4.5  -  page 
booklet  describing  the  products 
of  the  Victory  Motor  C  umpany 


of  iN'iles,  California,  for  whom 
the  Victory  Engineering  '& 
.Sales  Company  are  distributors. 
The  booklet  describes  standard 
and  extra  heavy  cast  iron- 
flanged  fittings  for  pipe  work. 
Victory  valves,  cast  iron  pul- 
leys, sprocket  wheels,  cup  and 
pump  leathers,  various  types 
of  deep  well  cylinders,  hand 
winding  gears  or  winches  for 
handling  pumps,  the  Hubbard 
power  head  for  deep  wells,  and 
the  Victory  oil  motor. 

This  motor  has  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  success  in  the  ir- 
rigation pump  field.  It  has 
several  features  which  recom- 
mend it  peculiar  to  this  use. 
It  can  be  started  by  a  one- 
quarter  turn  of  the  fly  wheel 
and  has  a  special  safety  start- 
ing device  on  the  magneto 
which  holds  the  armature  while 
the  engine  is  on  compression 
stroke,  releases  the  same  after 
the  piston  passes  the  center,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  the  ar- 
mature increased  speed  through 
spring  compression,  insuring  a 
hot  spark  just  when  it  is  want- 
ed for  starting.  The  engine 
operates  with  ease  and  econ- 
omy on  low  grade  fuels.  It  is 
built  in  sizes  from  8  to  100 
horsepower,  is  equipped  with  a 
very  efficient  governor  with 
Bosch  high  tension  magneto, 
which,  being  direct  driven,  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  with- 
out danger  of  spoiling  the  tim- 
ing, so  that  whenever  it  is  de- 
sirable the  operator  on  leaving 
the  engine  can  take  the  mag- 
neto with  him,  thereby  insuring 
the  non-operation  of  the  engine 
until  his  return. 


An  attractively  bound  pam- 
phlet describing  the  method  and 
appliances  by  which  Thermit 
welding  is  applied  to  railroad 
joints  making  the  rail  practic- 
ally continuous  and  eliminating 
the  joint. 

This  method  has  been  used 
considerably  on  electric  street 
railways,  and  steam  railroads 
are  using  the  method  for  many 
special  joints,  particularly  along 
paved  streets  in  the  cities,  one 
instance  of  this  being  the  one 
hundred  joints  so  welded  on 
Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  in  1917 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  rails  in  this  instance 
weighing  141  pounds  to  the 
yard.  The  success  of  Thermit 
welding  in  this  case  was  very 
marked.  Such  welding  of  joints 
of  course  eliminates  any  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  connecting 
cables  where  rails  are  used  as 
return  circuits  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  power. 


Thermit     Insert     Rail     Weld. 

Metal     &     Thermit     Corpora- 
tion, New  York. 


Dake    Worm    Drive    Double    Cyl- 
inder Steam  Steering  Engine. 

The   Dake    Engine    Company, 
Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

A  leaflet  describing  the  con- 
struction of  and  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  steering  engine 
and  steering  wheel  control  man- 
ufactured by  the  Dake  Engine 
Company  and  especially  adapt- 
ed for  tugs  and  small  steamers. 
This  steering  engine  is  design- 
ed for  steam  operation  only, 
but  may  be  used  with  an  ordi- 
nary hand  steering  gear  where 
hand   steering  is  desirable. 

The  steering  engine  located 
in  any  convenient  place  on  the 
ship  is  controlled  from  a  .steer- 
ing .standard  by  means  of  shaft- 
ing and  gearing.     The  cylinders 


are  4%  by  4%  inches.  Th( 
control  valve  is  of  the  floating 
type  balanced  and  attached  in 
a  vertical  position  to  the  frame 
in  front  of  and  between  the 
valve  chests  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders. The  control  valve  stem 
is  threaded  to  fit  a  flanged  nut 
and  is  fitted  to  a  bevel  pinion 
with  a  feather  key  so  that  any 
rotation  of  the  seem  causes  a 
vertical  up  or  down  movement 
of  itself  tnrough  the  threads  in 
the  nut,  thereby  operating  the 
valve  and  admitting  steam  to 
the  cylinders.  The  motion  of 
the  engine  itself  transmits  to 
the  control  valve  stem  and 
brings  the  valve  back  to  neu- 
tral position  when  the  rotation 
of  the  pilot  wheel  is  stopped, 
thus  cutting  off  the  flow  of 
steam  and  stopping  the  steer- 
ing  engine. 

The  worm  gear  is  cast  iron 
with  cut  teeth  and  is  keyed  to 
the  drum  shaft.  The  worm  is 
cut  from  solid  steel  blank  and 
is  attached  to  the  crankshaft 
with  a  feather  key,  allowing  a 
sliding  movement.  The  worm 
runs  in  an  oil  bath  and  the  oil 
reservoir  provides  two  addi- 
tional bearings  for  the  crank- 
shaft. The  drum  is  of  cast  iron 
with  grooves  cast  in  the  sur- 
face for  chain  in  the  standard 
equipment,  but  can  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  machined  surface 
grooved  for  wire  rope.  At 
present  the  Dake  worm  drive 
double  cylinder  steam  steering 
engine  is  built  in  one  size  only. 
The  over-all  dimensions  of  this 
steering  engine,  in  round  num- 
bers, are:  length  47  inches, 
width  40  inches,  height  38 
inches.  The  weight  of  the 
steering  engine  is  2.500  pounds, 
and  the  weight  of  the  standard 
and  steering  wheel  is  280  , 
pounds. 


A    view    of    the    New    York    .showroom    of    Kelvin    A    Wilfrirt     o      \a/v,;...         i. 
ulical    instruments,    charts    and    books    arc    available    to    aU    those    in.e^e^l^l    "*"'•*    ?°'^P' 
mnass   arfi,i«t,r..    =r»    r-.,i„.j    here    fnr    =n    .™.,   .  „         J?        mterested    in    navigation.       n    sian    oi 

r     .     AuL  emergency  cans.      Capt.    Abbott,    who  is   in   charge     i«    shown 

Capt.    Abbotts    experience    of    33    years    at    sea— 28    years    of    v^hkhhr^s 
"I"  =•   most  mtimate   service   to   his  patrons 


compass   adjusters    are    retained    here    for    a 
guarding   the    "strong   box."      Capt. 
an  officer — enables  him  to  render  a 
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Super- Accurate  Gears  for  Marine 

Turbine  Use 


HITHERTO  the  one  weak  spot  in  steam  turbine  practice 
has  been  the  reduction  gears.  These  have  never  been 
quite  satisfactory  because  of  two  reasons — lack  of  accur- 
acy in  the  gears  and  lack  of  strength  in  the  pinions.  Maag 
Gears  overcome  both  these  obstacles  to  success. 

Cut,  first  of  all,  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  possible  in 
ordinary  gears,  Maag  Pinions  for  high  speeds  are  case  hard- 
ened and  then  GROUND  to  final  perfection. 

By  case  hardening,  the  originally  very  strong  Maag  tooth — 
which  is  strongest  at  the  base  where  other  gears  are  weakest — 
is  made  still  stronger.  By  grinding,  any  distortions  due  to  the 
hardening  process  are  not  only  remedied  to  produce  a  tooth 
outline  of  superaccuracy,  but  the  grinding  actually  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  wear  and  tear. 

ORO(NARY    Maag    turbo-reduction    drives,    made    in   this    way,   have    given 
GEAR         results  that  approach  100';    efficiency.     For  example  a  standard 
set  of  Maag  Gears,  after  being  more  than   12   months   in  con- 
tinuous service,  have  shown  no  discernable  wear  whatever;  the 
MAAG    original    fine    grinding    lines    still    remaining    visible    and    un- 
GEAR    changed. 

We'll  be  glad  to  give  you  figures  on  high  speed  Maag  Gears 
for  steam   turbine,  rotary  pump,  and  electric  motor  reductions. 


GEARS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 


Ill  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


See  them  at  the  Marine  Show, 
January  24-29,   Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York- 


RESCUE  BREATHING  APPARATUS 


By    Willard    W.    Keith 


RKKKRENCES  to  our  daily 
bier.d  are  to  be  found  in 
numerous  expressions  in 
common  use,  but  no  one  seems 
to  remember  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  is  only  i)artially 
accomplished  by  the  consump- 
tion of  food,  and  that  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  eom- 
l)leteil  is  by  enablinfr  the  oxy- 
(;en  of  the  air  to  combine  with 
the  food,  or  the  combustible 
carbohydrate  intrredients  of  the 
same,  in  the  body. 

Unconsciously,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  nourishment 
of  our  bodies  is  based  only  in 
part  on  the  edible  products  of 
our  mother  earth,  and  for  the 
other,  and  equally  important 
part,  on  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. 

The  aerobic  character  of  the 
human  race  has  dropped  out 
of  sijrht  in  consequence  of  our 
habits  of  existence  in  daily  life, 
and  its  full  meaning  is  only  oc- 
casionally recognized  by  the  in- 
dividual. Nature  has  provided 
our  planet  so  lavishly  with  our 
atmospheric  food,  and  our  lunprs, 
which  play  the  part  of  a  stom- 
ach with  rejrard  to  air,  work 
day  and  nifiht  in  such  a  beauti- 
fully automatic  and  noiseless 
manner — expelling  the  product 
of  combustion,  carbon  dioxide, 
in  an  equally  unnoticeable  man- 
ner— that  man  now  fails  to  rec- 
ognize any  other  organs  of  nu- 
trition than  those  connected 
with  the  stomach. 

When,  however,  we  begin  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  vol- 
umes of  air  we  require  without 
cessation,  daily,  hourly,  and 
even  every  minute,  as  a  source 
of  oxygen  food,  the  possible 
necessity  that  might  arise  for 
maintaining  such  a  supply  will 
appear  in  a  somewhat  terrify- 
ing aspect.  This  is  more  so 
because,  while  the  body  pos- 
sesses in  its  fat  muscle  sub- 
stance and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  storage  appliances  of 
extensive  capacity  in  respect  of 
solid  food,  by  virtue  of  which 
it  is  able  to  fast  for  days  at  a 
time,  there  is  no  possible  way 
in  which  the  body  can  lay  up  a 
store  (to  say  nothing  of  an 
equivalent  store)  of  the  atmos- 
pheric food,  oxygen.  Under 
normal  conditions  of  existence, 
man  draws  from  the  extensive 
air  store  enveloping  the  whole 
earth — and  on  that  account  his 
body  has  not  yet  equipped  it- 
self with  devices  for  .storing 
oxygen. 

The  question  will  be  asked: 
How  much  oxvgen  is  required 
by  the  body?  There  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  crediting  the 
assertion  that  a  man  leading  an 
ordinary  life,  working  by  day 
and  resting  by  night,  and  con- 
suming about  4 'A  to  6'/i  pounds 
of  .solid  food  per  diem,  requires 
to  inhale  and  exhale  some  700 
cubic  feet  of  air  (weighing  ap- 
proximately 02  poun<ls),  from 
which  the  body  absorbs  nearly 
2.5  cubic  feet   (2%    pounds)   of 
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The   Paul    Breathing   Apparatus   as   manufactured   by 
the  American   Atmos    Corporation 


oxygen,  which  it  converts  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  exhales  about 
35  cubic  feet  (4V2  pounds)  of 
this  latter.  These  values  may 
fluctuate  with  heavy  work. 

A  city  of  100,000  inhabitants 
consumes  daily  two  and  one- 
half  million  cubic  feet,  or  one 
hundred  tons  of  oxygen;  pro- 
duces daily  three  and  one-half 
million  cubic  feet  or  200  tons 
cubic  feet  or  two  hundred  tons 
of  carbon  dioxide.  This  city 
yearly  consumes  nine  hundred 
million  cubic  feet,  or  35,000 
tons  of  oxygen,  and  produces 
yearly  1220  million  cubic  feet, 
or  70,000  tons  of  carbon  di- 
oxide. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  such 
reflections  as  these  that  one 
arrives  at  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  oxygen  to 
our  existence,  and  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  respiratory  appa- 
ratus designed  to  enable  men 
to  exist  and  perform  heavy 
work  for  hours  at  a  time  with- 
out any  supply  of  air  from 
outside,  has  a  weighty  task  to 
fulfill.  Nevertheless,  well  di- 
rected endeavor  on  this  difficult 
sphere  of  operations  has  once 
more  led  to  the  triumph  of  man 
over  nature,  and  has  provided 
him — by  artificial  means — with 
the  air  store  that  nature  has 
ilenied  him  corporeally. 

Each  new  phase  of  human 
activity,  each  new  convenience, 
creates  new  dangers  that  must 
be  guarded  against. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of 
the  progressive  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  American 
community  spirit  that  our  lead- 
ers in  industrial  and  social  life 
were  broad-visioned  enough  to 
realize  the  need  for  safety  meas- 
ures, and  courageous  enough  to 
put    them    into    operation    even 


before  public  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  this  vital  need. 

In  the  past,  the  feverish  ac- 
tivity to  develop  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  country  disre- 
garded waste,  and  ignored  the 
safety  of  the  workman.  Those 
days  are  gone.  The  develop- 
ment of  resources  has  settled 
to  a  steady  stride.  The  true 
relationship  between  employer 
and  employe,  citizen  and  state, 
has   become    better   understood. 

Employers  have  discovered 
the  waste  and  the  exnense  of 
shifting  labor,  of  accidents,  of 
maimed  pensioners,  and  have 
taken  stens  to  protect  their  em- 
ployes. The  state  has  assisted, 
and  the  present  compensation 
laws  are  long  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  creation  and  construc- 
tion of  an  apparatus,  or  ma- 
chine, which  would  permit  its 
wearer  to  live  and  work  in  an 
atmosphere  filled  with  the  most 
deadly  gases,  his  respiratory  or- 
gans properly  functioning,"  was 
determined  as  an  absolute  nec- 
essity to  modern  industry.  Eu- 
ropean countries  were  the  first 
to  experiment  and  to  manufac- 
ture a  commercial  product  that 
would  fulfill  these  requirements 
It  was  not  until  1907  that  the 
importance  of  this  apparatus 
was  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  and  in 
this  year  Congress  appropriated 
lunds  for  the  purchase  and  in- 
.stallation  of  apparatus. 

The  mining  industries  were 
among  the  first  to  realize  the 
protective  v:<lue  of  breathing 
apparatus.  Mine  fires  that  oth- 
erwise would  have  destroyed 
untold  millions  of  property  and 
nrobably  countless  lives,  have 
>^°en  qi'enched  in  their  infancy. 
Mines  that  could  not  otherwise 


be  woi'ked  have  been  made  safe. 
Likewise  the  fire  departments 
of  most  of  our  large  cities, 
prominent  public  service  and 
industrial  corporations,  metal- 
lurgical and  chemical  compan- 
ies, Federal  and  state  depart- 
ments of  our  government,  and 
many  others,  have  adopted  safe- 
ty breathing  apparatus  as  stand- 
ard  equipment. 

The  shipping  world  is  also 
becoming  acquainted  with  the 
practical  efficiency  of  the  appa- 
ratus as  suited  to  their  require- 
ment. Bursting  amonia  pipes, 
chemical  fires,  oil  fumes  and 
numerous  other  occasions  have 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  with  means  to 
prevent  and  overcome  such  ca- 
tastrophes. Our  large  oil  cor- 
porations, the  United  States 
Navy  and  numerous  shipping 
companies  are  equipped  with 
breathing  apparatus. 

Probably  the  most  recent  and 
modern  apparatus  to  appear  in 
the  field  is  the  new  Paul — de- 
signed by  Mr.  James  W.  Paul, 
seven  years  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  This 
apparatus  is  manufactured  by 
the  American  Atmos  Corpora- 
tion of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, who  have  had  years  of  ex- 
nerience  in  the  manufacture  of 
breathing  apparatus  and  safety 
and  life  saving  devices. 

In  theory  and  principle,  the 
Paul  apparatus  is  compartively 
simple.  The  respired  air  is 
passed  over  trays  of  caustic 
alkali,  which  absorbs  complete- 
ly the  poisonous  products  of 
resniration.  It  is  then  cooled 
and  revivified  with  the  neces- 
sary oxygen  and  returned  to 
the  warer's  respiratory  or- 
gans, thus  making  a  complete 
closed  circuit  absolutely  tight 
against  and  independent  of  the 
outside  atmosphere. 

The  apparatus  contains  a  self- 
adjusting  oxygen  feed  valve 
which  controls  the  oxygen  feed 
and  furnishes  a  varying  flow 
in  exact  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  wearer.  The 
breathing  bag  of  the  Paul  is 
of  "positive  pressure"  design. 
This  means  that  the  pressure 
on  the  air  in  the  apparatus  is 
at  all  times  higher  than  the  at- 
mospheric pressnre  surrounding 
the  machine.  This  highly  de- 
sirable result  has  been  attained 
by  the  use  of  a  very  simple 
valve  mechanism  within  the 
breathing    bag    itself. 

The  PanI  apparatus,  when 
properly  charged,  provides  for 
a  working  period  varying  from 
an  average  of  four  hours  to  a 
maximum  of  twelve  hours,  the 
period  of  course  being  depend- 
ent upon  the  energy  expended 
by  the  wearer. 

The  Paul  breathing  aparatus 
has  accomolish' d  the  long  de- 
sired result  of  being  compact 
and  strong  in  manufacture,  and 
safe  and   durable  in   operation. 


The  Story  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Italy,  by  Chark-s  M.  Bakewell;  2^,3 
pages,  numerous  maps  and  illustra- 
tions; bound  in  blue  buckram  with 
gold  stampings;  published  by  the  Mac- 
Millan  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  books 
covering  the  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  great  war.  The  first  of 
this  series,  which  was  reviewed  in  these 
columns  recently,  covered  the  work  in  a 
broad  general  way.  It  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed by  books  covering  the  work  in 
special  fields-  "The  American  Red  Cross 
came  to  Italy  in  the  hour  of  her  great- 
est need,  not  to  bring  charity  but  to 
render  justice  by  alleviating  as  far  as 
possible  the  sufferings  brought  on  by  two 
hard  years  of  fighting  in  our  common 
cause  before  America  took  up  arms." 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  in  this 
work  is  to  contribute  a  better  under- 
standing between  Italians  and  Ameri- 
cans and  to  convey  to  the  American 
reader  something  of  that  "finer  and 
more  discriminating  appreciation  of  Ital- 
ian character"  gained  by  Red  Cross 
workers  in  the  field  with  the  Italian 
armies.  While  no  personal  praise  is  in- 
dulged in  by  the  author  for  any  indi- 
vidual worker,  the  style  of  the  book  is 
such  that  many  stories  of  individual  he- 
roism are  told  in  a  delightful  way. 

In  common  with  the  other  books  of 
this  series,  this  volume  is  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  all 
net  earnings  being  turned  over  to  the 
American   Red   Cross. 


The  Passing   Legions,   by  George   Buch- 
anan Fife. 

A    companion    volume    to    the    above, 
bound   in   the   same   style,   published   by 
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MacMillan,  and  setting  forth  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Great  Britain  as 
exemplified  in  the  care  for  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  its  way  through  to  the 
front.  An  intensely  interesting  story, 
showing  the  difficulties  under  which  Red 
Cross  workers  labored,  both  to  secure 
the  comfort  of  the  American  army  pass- 
ing through  England  and  in  the  succor- 
ing of  the  survivors  from  transports 
caught  by  the  submarine  warfare,  and  in 
the  care  for  convalescent  American  sol- 
diers back  from  the  front  on  sick  leave. 

This  story  starts  with  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  arrival  of  the  British 
toi-pedo  boat  destroyer  Mounsey  at  the 
harbor  of  Belfast  one  Sunday  night 
with  a  deckload  of  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred ragged  American  soldiers,  surviv- 
ors of  the  Otranto  wrecked  at  the  head 
of  the  North  Channel,  all  suffering  from 
exposure,  and  tells  how  the  American 
Red  Cross  took  care  of  these  soldiers 
through  their  emergency  stations  along 
the  northern  Irish  coast,  one  of  which 
was  located  in  Belfast  itself.  As  one 
of  the  soldiers  remarked,  "It  looked  as 
though  this  Red  Cross  had  just  been 
sitting  up  waiting  for  us  to  come  in  so 
they  could  put  our  feet  in  hot  water-." 

From  this  through  all  the  stressful 
times  of  the  big  drives  the  author  car- 
ries us  through  a  drama  of  great  ac- 
tion in  England.  The  nan-ative  closes 
with  the  account  of  how  the  huge 
transports,  loaded  to  the  guards  with 
troops,  were  cheered  on  their  homeward 
way  by  the  Red  Cross  supplies,  the  Red 
Cross  Christmas,  the  Red  Cross  nurses, 
and  all  the  other  good  things  which  the 
"Greatest  Mother  on  Earth"  is  always 
preparing  for  her  children. 


Sea     Power     in     American     History,     by 

Herman  Krafi't  and  Walter  B.  Xorris; 
.374  pages,  8vo.,  copiously  illustrated; 
bound  in  blue  buckram  with  gold 
stampings;  published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York  City. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  associ- 
ate professors  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis.  They  have  endeavored  in 
this  work  to  describe  in  a  general,  com- 
prehensive way  in  one  volume  the  de- 
cisive influence  of  sea  power  on  Ameri- 
can history.  In  narrative  form  we  are 
told  how  British  sea  power  won  a  colon- 
ial empire  in  America  and  how  the  de- 
feat of  that  same  British  sea  power 
gave  America  independence.  A  chapte; 
is  then  devoted  to  Paul  Jones,  the  ger.  ■ 
iua  of  Revolutionary  sea  power,  and  an- 
other to  the  rise  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  It  is  shown  how  American  naval 
power  was  reborn  and  dominated  the 
war  of  1812,  and  several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  commercial  blockade  and 
commerce  raiding  as  sea  power  weap- 
ons; sea  power  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
and  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  Ste- 
phen Decatur  is  described  as  the  popu- 
lar idol  of  American  sea  power  and 
David  Porter  as  the  personification  of 
marine  Americanism.  The  naval  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War  is  reviewed,  and 
then  we  come  to  two  chapters  on  two 
outstanding  American  naval  men,  Far- 
ragut  and  Mahan.  The  last  three  chap- 
ters of  the  book  deal  with  the  effect  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  sea  power  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Americas  naval  part  in  the 
great  world  war. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  wel- 
come contribution  to  America's  marine 
library  and  should  be  read  by  all  loyal 
American  citizens. 


LEE  FORE-BRACE 


By    C.    FOX    SMITH 


There  was  ten  men  haulin'  on  the  lee  fore-brace. 

In  the   drivin'   rain   an'  hail. 
An'  the  mile-long  grey  beards  chargin'  by. 

An'  the   thunderin'   Cape   Horn   gale. 


There  was  ten  men  haulin'  on  the  lee  fore-brace, 

Seven   when   she  I'ose   at  last. 
The  rest  was  gone  to  the  pitch-dark  night, 
An'  the  sea,  an'  the  ice-cold   blast. 


That  dark  it  was,  you  scarce  could   see 
Your   hand    before   your   face ; 

That  cold  it  was,  our  fingers  froze 
Stiff  as  they  gripped  the  brace. 


An'   one   of  them   was   Dago   Pete, 

Another  was    Lars  the   Dane, 
An'  the  third  was  the  lad  whose  like  on  earth 

I  shall  not  meet  again. 


There  was  ten  men  haulin'  on  the  lee  fore-brace 

When  the  big  sea  broke  aboard ; 
Like  a  stream  in  spate,  a  foaming  flood 

Right  fore   and   aft  it  poured. 


An'  I'll  heave  an'  haul  an'  stand  my  wheel. 
An'  reef  an'  furl  wi'  the  re.st, 

For  winds  an'  seas  go  on  the  same. 
Though  they  take  an'  drown  the  best. 


The   ship,  she  staggered   and  lay  still. 

So   deep,  so   dead   lay  she 
You'd  think  she  could   not  rise  again 

From  such  a  weight  of  sea. 


An'  I'll  drink  my  drink  an'  sing  my  song, 

An'   nobody'll   know  but  me, 
A  lump  o'  my  heart  went  down  with  Dan 

That  night  in  the  wild   Horn  sea. 

— Nautical  Magazine. 
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ELECTRIC  STEERING  GEAR  FOR  BARGES 


THK  thici'  sti-i-l  LiaiKi's.  tin- 
Hutriilo  Socony,  the  Roches- 
ter Socony,  and  the  Utica 
Socony,  built  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York  by 
the  Bethlehem  .ShipbuildinR  Cor- 
poration, I^imited,  present  two 
notably  outstanding:  features  in 
that  they  are  self-propelled  and 
electrically  steered.  They  are 
designed  to  carry  oil  in  bulk 
and  will  be  placed  in  service 
on  the  New  York  state  barge 
canal. 

These  barges  are  156  feet 
lonK  and  are  listed  at  690  tons 
deadweijrht.  They  are  driven 
through  a  single  screw,  and  the 
propelling  power  is  furnished 
by  an  oil  engine  which  also 
runs  a  generating  set  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  furnish  the  elec- 
tricity required  to  operate  the 
electric  steering  gear. 

The  electric  steering  gear  in- 
stalled on  these  barges  is  of 
the  drum  type,  always  recom- 
mended for  flexibility  of  instal- 
lation and  economy  of  space, 
specially  designed  to  combine 
light  service  with  a  very  com- 
pact arrangement.  It  was  de- 
signed by  the  auxiliary  mach- 
inery department  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
and  built  at  their  Moore  plant, 
Elizabethport,  New  Jersey. 

All  working  parts  of  this 
mechanism,  including  the  motor 
and  brake,  master  switch,  drum, 
hand-wheel  and  the  required 
gearing,  are  mounted  on  a  sin- 
gle base  measuring  25  inches 
by  41%  inches.  This  compact 
arrangement   makes    it   possible 


Electric  Steering  Gear  installed  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  self-propelled 
barges  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  cf  New 
York. 


to  place  the  entire  gear  in   the 
pilot  house. 

The  motor  employed  is  of  the 
compound-wound,  direct  current 
type,  rated  at  three  horsepow- 
er, 110  volts.  It  is  provided 
with  ball  bearings  and  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  100  per 
cent  overload  for  five  minutes. 
The  motor  is  controlled  by 
means    of    a    magnetic    control 


panel     operated     by     a     master 
switch  at  the  steering  stand. 

A  shift  of  the  master  switch 
to  the  right  or  left  actuates 
the  magnetic  control  to  start 
the  motor  in  the  required  direc- 
tion. Power  is  transmitted  from 
the  motor  through  triple  gears 
and  drum  to  the  quadrant  on 
the  rudder  stock  by  means  of  a 
three-quarter-inch  extra  flexible 


steel  wire  rope.  When  the 
switch  is  brought  back  to  the 
central,  or  off,  position,  the  line 
is  disconnected  and  the  motor 
is  stopped  by  means  of  a  quick- 
acting  shunt  brake.  Electrical 
dynamic  braking  is  also  pro- 
vided. 

A  rudder  indicator  mounted 
on  the  framework  shows  the 
position  of  the  rudder  at  all 
times.  When  the  rudder  reach- 
es a  hardover  position,  a  gear 
limit  sw'itch  disconnects  the 
power,  stops  the  motor  and  so 
prevents  damage.  A  60-inch 
hand-wheel  is  provided  for  em- 
ergencies. Shifting  from  elec- 
trical steering  to  hand  steering 
is  accomplished  by  moving  a 
clutch  wheel,  which  shifts  two 
iaw  clutches  so  that  when  the 
hand  steering  wheels  are  con- 
nected to  the  drum,  the  motor 
is  simultaneously  disconnected, 
and  vice  versa.  When  the  gear 
is  connected  up  for  hand  steer- 
ing, the  clutch  is  held  in  place 
by  a  spring  latch,  so  that  when 
it  is  desired  to  shift  to  electri- 
cal steering,  the  spring  latch 
is  raised  and  a  steel  coil  sprin? 
automatically  moves  the  clutch- 
es to  the  required  position. 
This  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  motor  and  hand-wheel  to  be 
connected  to  the  drum  at  the 
same  time  and  eliminates  all 
danger  of  accidents  from  this 
source. 

This  type  of  electric  steering 
gear  is  suitable  for  service  on 
river  barges,  yachts  or  any  oth- 
er light  draft  vessels. 


MULTIWHIRL  SUBCOOLING  CONDENSER 


TllK  Griscom-Russell  Com- 
pany of  90  West  Street, 
New  York,  has  recently 
placed  on  the  market  the  Muf- 
tiwhirl  subcooling  condenser  de- 
signed for  use  in  oil  refineries, 
particularly  for  the  condensing 
and  subcooling  of  gasoline,  ke- 
rosene or  any  other  vapors  en- 
countered in  the  refining  pro- 
cess. The  construction  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  accompanying 
cut.  The  vapors  to  be  condens- 
ed enter  the  tubes  at  the  top 
and  are  condensed  and  cooled 
in  their  passage  through  the 
tubes  and  the  resulting  distil- 
late is  taken  off  at  the  bottom, 
the  tubes  being  arranged  single 
pass.  The  condensing  and  cool- 
ing water  enters  the  shell  at 
the  bottom  and  travels  upward 
through  the  helical  path  and 
leaves  the  condenser  at  the  top, 
this  arrangement  insuring  con- 
traflow operation. 

The  unsual  feature  of  this 
condenser  is  the  patented  hel- 
ical baffle  which  insures  a  max- 
imum length  of  water  path  for 
a   given    length   of   shell    and    a 


minimum  water  pressure  loss. 
The  helical  baffle  directs  the 
water  in  its  flow  through  the 
shell  w-ithout  appreciably  re- 
tarding its  progress. 

Small    Space    Occupied. The 

Multiwhirl  design  permits  a 
given  size  condenser  in  a  much 
smaller  space  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible  because  the  efli- 
ciency  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  patented  helical  baffle  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  condensing  and  cool- 
ing surface  than  is  ordinarily 
required. 

Reduced  Quantity  of  Cooling 
Water. — The  efficient  operation 
of  the  Multiwhirl  cooler  per- 
mits delivery  of  the  given  cool- 
ing and  condensing  duty,  using 
about  one-third  to  one-quarter 
the  condensing  water  required 
with  other  types  of  apparatus, 
with  corresponding  reduction 
in  pumping  costs. 

More  Complete  Absorption  of 
Non  -  Condensible  Gases. — The 
design  of  the  apparatus  is  such 
that  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  valuable  non-condensible 


gases  are  absorbed  in  the  dis- 
tillate than  with  present  con- 
densers. 

Lower  Outlet  Temperature  of 
Distillate. — The  high  efficiency 
of  heat  transfer  results  in  a 
temperature  of  distillate  with- 
in a  few  degrees  of  the  con- 
densing water  supply. 

Patented  Helical  Baffle. — The 
patented  helical  baffle  has  been 
used  in  the  Multiwhirl  cooler 
for  the  past  four  years  and  is, 
therefore,  not  an  experimental 
design,  but  has  been  fully  prov- 
en in  other  fields.  This"  design 
permits  a  long,  smooth  path 
with  a   minimum   pressure   loss. 

Removable  Tube  Bundle. — 
The  entire  tube  bundle  may  be 
removed  from  the  shell,  pro- 
vided such  removal  is  neces- 
sary for  inspection  and  cleaning. 

General  Advantages. —  The 
tubes  are  expanded  into  the 
tube  plates  without  the  use  of 
sweated  joints.  The  upper  tube 
plate  is  rigidly  attached  to  the 
shell,  but  the  lower  tube  sheet 
floats  and  is  free  to  move,  thus 
preventing  any  expansion  strains 


on  tube  joints.  The  floating 
head  is  outside  packed  and  this 
construction  prevents  any  pos- 
sible leakage  of  water  into  the 
oil  through  faulty  packing. 

Construction. — The  M  u  1 1  i- 
whirl  subcooling  condenser  is 
made  standard  with  shell  of 
close  grain  cast  iron,  water- 
head  of  cast  iron  or  cast  steel, 
and  floating  head  of  cast  steel 
with  floating  head  cover  of  eith- 
er cast  iron  or  steel.  The  tubes 
are  of  %-inch  O.  D.  No.  16 
B.  W.  G.  seamless  drawn  steel 
expanded  into  tube  sheets  of 
rolled  steel.  The  helical  baffle 
is  of  brass.  These  materials  of 
construction  are  varied  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  partic- 
ular installations. 

Operating  Pressure. —  These 
condensers  are  built  for  both 
low  or  high  pressure  opera- 
tions. They  are  especially  well 
adapted  to  various  cracking  and 
topping  systems. 

This  aparatus  is  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  publicity 
sheet.  No.  171,  published  by 
the  manufacturers. 
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TRADE  LITERATURE 


Forged   High  Speed  Twist   Drills 

— Catalog  No.  :i  of  the  AnuT- 
ican  Twist  Drill  Company, 
Detroit. 

A  very  attractive  cardboard 
covered  booklet  of  ilO  pa^es, 
jriving-  specifications  for  twist 
drills  of  high  speed  steel  man- 
ufactured by  the  American 
Twist  Drill  Company.  About 
ten  pages  are  devoted  to  some 
very  useful  and  convenient  ta- 
bles for  drill  users.  Cutting 
speeds,  decimal  equivalents, 
fractional  sizes  in  millimeters, 
tap  drill  sizes,  and  much  other 
useful  information  are  here 
very   conveniently   presented. 


Johansson  Combination  Gage 
Blocks.  C.  E  Johansson,  In- 
corporated,   New   York    City. 

This  splendid  45-page  book 
is  a  typographical  joy  and  at 
the  same  time  an  accurate  sci- 
entific treatise  on  standardiza- 
tion in  measurement.  The  Jo- 
hansson  combination  gage 
blocks  embody  in  their  com- 
mercial manufacture  the  solv- 
ing of  four  universal  metal- 
lurgical and  mechanical  prob- 
lems: first,  flat  surfaces  in 
steel;  second,  parallel  surfaces 
in  steel;  third,  dimension  accu- 
racy; fourth,  effective  heat 
treatment  and  seasoning.  That 
Johansson  blocks  have  solved 
these  four  problems  is  a  fact 
attested  to  by  their  use  in  all 
branches  of  manufacture  where 
standardization  and  interchange- 
ability  of  parts  is  necessary  for 
success.  Complete  instructions 
are  contained  in  the  catalog  as 
to  the  use  of  these  blocks,  their 
combinations  to  get  at  various 
measurements,  and  a  large  va- 
riety of  typical  applications. 

The  catalog  also  describes 
Johansson  adjustable  limit  snap 
gages,  which  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  blocks  for 
gauging  dimensions  of  parts. 
These  limit  gauges  are  set  to 
dmiensions  by  the  use  of  the 
blocks  and  are  then  sealed  for 
use  in  the  shop.  Johansson  tol- 
erance blocks  are  also  describ- 
ed, together  with  many  typi- 
cal uses. 

Johansson  is  represented  in 
San  P'rancisco  by  the  Cha.s.  A. 
Dowd  Sales  Company,  .320  Mar- 
ket Street. 

P    &    H    Quality    Service,     1920. 

Published  by  Pawling  &  Har- 
nischfeger  Company,  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

A  very  attractive  brochure 
setting  forth  in  narrative  fash- 
ion the  histoi-y  of  the  Pawling 
and  Harnischfeger  Company, 
which  was  fii'st  formed  in  1884 
and  very  soon  thereafter  built 
the  first  electi'ic  traveling  crane 
with  inflividual  motor  drive. 
The  plant  h;is  grown  wonder- 
fully since  that  time,  and  the 
company  has  branched  out  into 
various  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, but  the  individual  elec- 
tric  motor  drive  crane   and   va- 


rious forms  of  material  hand- 
ling machinery,  such  as  exca- 
vators, backfillers,  tampers,  mo- 
no-rail overhead  conveying  sy.^- 
tems,  and  special  hoists  have 
been   their  specialties. 

Naturally,  many  engineering 
problems  were  put  up  to  this 
company  by  their  early  clients, 
and  among  their  first  products 
were  steam  feed  engines  for 
sawmills  and  steam  steering  en- 
gines for  ships.  In  working  out 
their  own  shop  problems  special 
tools  wei-e  devised  for  work  on 
the  bulky  parts  characteristic 
of  cranes,  and  from  this  special 
designing  at  their  own  shop 
were  developed  two  types  of 
drilling  and  boring  machines 
which  have  come  into  great 
favor  and  use  in  manufactur- 
ing plants  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  booklet  introduces  its 
readers  in  a  very  "homey"  way 
to  the  entire  ore-anization  of 
the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger 
Company  and  forms  a  very  ef- 
fective New  Year's  greeting  to 
the   company's  friends. 

Punches  and  Other  Tools.      Geo. 

F.    Marchant   Company,    Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

A  neat  2.5-page  board  cov- 
ered booklet,  describing  the 
Dunches  and  dies  manufactured 
bv  this  company.  Mr.  George 
Marchant  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  guaranteed  tools  in  a 
small  room  in  Chicago  in  1903. 
The  business  was  founded  on 
a  discovery  made  by  him  of  an 
improved  method  of  hardening 
and  tempering  punches.  The 
business  grew  and  along  about 
190f5  "Vanadium"  sets  were 
brought  out.  These  sets  were 
guaranteed  to  drive  10,000  riv- 
ets. The  process  devised  by 
Mr.  Marchant  was  christened 
"New  Process."  Both  the  "New 
Process"  standard  punches  and 
dies  and  the  "Vanadium  "  rivet 
sets,  and  the  "New  Process" 
air  hammer  chisel  blanks,  shear 
blades,  and  rivet  machine  grip- 
ping and  heading  dies  are  qual- 
ity tools  and  sold  on  that  basis 
only  under  a  positive  guaj-antee. 


Standard      Radius      Lathe      and 
Planer     Tool.        R.     G.     Smith 

Tool   &   Manufacturing   Com- 
pany, Newark,  New  Jersey. 

A  12-page  booklet  describing 
a  special  tool  made  for  use 
with  the  spring  tool  holder  man- 
ufactured by  this  company. 
This  standard  radius  tool  "is 
niade  in  all  sizes  from  1/10- 
inch  diameter  circle  to  1  inch, 
advancing  by  sixteenths,  both 
for  concave  and  convex  radius 
cuttina-.  Special  sets  are  made 
up  with  the  snring  tool  holder 
and  wrench  for  same,  radius 
cutters  from  1/1  fi  inch  to  1 
inch,  a  60-degree  groove  cutter, 
and  a  special  cutting-off  tool. 
These  sets  should  prove  great 
time  and  money  saving  devices 
in  many  of  the  machine  shops 
throughout  the   country. 


Established  1886 


Manufacturers  and  Distributers  of 


^©) 


Marine  Watertight  Fixture 
and  Fittings 


MARINE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

195    FREMONT    STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cable  Address 
MECO 


Codes: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  (Imp. 
Western  Union 
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Dual  Carburetor  System  on  Liberty  Twin  Engines 


THE  Liberty  Twin  engine  of 
8-10  horsepower  manufac- 
tured by  A.  G.  Hebgen  of 
n  Francisco  is  the  result  of 
ry  careful  development  work 
the  part  of  its  designers. 
)  expense  or  time  has  been 
ared  to  produce  a  I'eliable  me- 
im  duty  engine  which  will 
ow  good  fuel  economy  with 
rd,  continuous  service. 
A  dual  carburetor  system  has 
3t  been  perfected  for  the  Lib- 
ty  Twin  engine  which  makes 
ssible  the  use  of  either  gaso- 
le  or  kerosene  without  any 
justment  or  change  in  the 
eration  of  the  engine.  The 
al  carburetor  system  is  used 
connection  with  only  one 
mifold  and  is  arranged  so 
at  the  operator  may  instantly 
ange  from  one  fuel  to  the 
ler  without  stopping  the  en- 
le  or  adjusting  a  carburetor. 
1  ingenious  design  of  valve 
d  throttle  controls  both  the 
rosene  and  gasoline  carbu- 
tor.  A  turn  of  the  throttle 
ndle  toward  the  front  of  the 
gine  opens  the  gasoline  in- 
ve;  reversing  the  throttle  han- 


dle toward  the  after  end  of  en- 
gine opens  the  kerosene  intake. 
The  same  throttle  handle  gov- 
erns the  amount  of  fuel  sup- 
plied to  the  engine  and  thus 
this  triple-acting  throttle  is  used 
by  the  engine  operator  to  change 
his  fuel  at  will  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  or  decrease  the 
speed  of  the  engine. 

In  designing  the  Liberty  Twin 
engine  the  manufacturers  have 
steadily  had  in  mind  the  use  of 
the  engine  either  with  kerosene 
or  gasoline,  and  therefore  the 
designer  arranged  for  sufficient 
hot  spots  in  both  manifold  and 
head  to  give  the  engine  perfect 
combustion  on  either  kerosene 
or  gasoline.  The  kerosene  side 
of  the  carburetor  system  is 
equipped  with  a  preheating  de- 
vice which  heats  the  air  before 
passing  through  the  carburetor 
bowl.  An  indication  of  the  ef- 
ficiency and  flexibility  of  the 
Liberty  Twin  engine  in  opera- 
tion on  either  kerosene  or  gas- 
oline is  seen  in  the  range  of 
speeds  obtained  from  the  nor- 
mal speed  of  850  r.  p.  m.  to 
the  minimum  speed  of  200  r.  p. 


m.  on  gasoline  and  250  r.  p.  m. 
on   kerosene. 

These  medium  duty  engines 
which  range  from  4  to  10-horse- 
power  are  manufactured  in  San 
Francisco  by  engineei's  who 
have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  engine  us- 
ers requiring  a  sturdy  and  re- 
liable engine  constructed  with 
high-grade  material  and  work- 
manship. 


CANADA'S  EXCLUSIVE 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
MARINE  ENGINE,  PROPELL- 
ER JOBBERS.  Dominion's 
Largest  Distributors.  Free  il- 
lustrated catalog.  Mention  this 
publication. 

CANADIAN    BOAT    AND    EN- 
GINE   EXCHANGE,    LTD. 


=r=>HH"  "ATLANTIC-GULF  &  PACIFIC 


The    eight-thousand-ton    steamship    Cape    Romain    of    the    Atl  an  tic-Gulf    &    Pacific    Corporation's 
fleet   operating   in   the   inter-coastal   service. 

ATLANTIC-GULF  &  PACIFIC  S.S.  CORP. 

Semi-monthly  Fast  Freight  Service 

BETWEEN 

BALTIMORE  — PHILADELPHIA  — MOBILE  and  LOS  ANGELES  (Harbor)— 
SAN  FRANCISCO  —  OAKLAND  —  PORTLAND  —  SEATTLE 

T.  J.  WADE,  General  Freight  Agent 
60  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


G.  W.  BLAKE,  Gen.  Agt., 

Van   Nuys   BIdg., 
Los  Angeles. 


G.   W.  CHILSON,  Gen.  Agt.. 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 
Portland. 


A.  B.  NATLAND,  Gen.  Agt.. 

Smith    Building, 

Seattle. 
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Application  of  the  Winton  Diesel  Electric  Drive  to  Ocean  Liners 


By  RENWICK  Z.  DICKIE 


GENERALLY,  when  speaking 
of  the  economy  of  a  ship, 
it  is  customary  to  consider 
her  in  operation  at  sea,  while 
in  many  instances  the  largest 
of  her  bills  are  incurred  while 
the  boat  is  lying  in  port  dis- 
charging and  loading  cargo. 
These  bills  are  caused  by  try- 
ing to  do  all  the  upkeep  work 
on  the  power  plant  while  the 
vessel  is  in  port,  as  this  is  the 
only  possible  time  to  make  per- 
manent repairs  to  boilers  or 
engines. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Die- 
sel electric  drive  where  the 
main  power  plant  is  divided 
into  many  units,  this  condition 
changes  and  permanent  repairs 
can  be  made  to  any  one  of  the 
units  without  seriously  affect- 
ing the  speed  of  the  ship.  To 
accomplish  this  end  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  three  guar- 
antee engineers  from  the  Diesel 
engine  shop  who  would  work 
entirely  independent  of  the  op- 
erating force  and  make  repairs 
and  do  overhauling  in  a  perma- 
nent manner  while  at  sea,  thus 
avoiding  asking  the  operating 
crew  to  work  longer  than  their 
respective  watches. 

These  men  could  be  directly 
in  charge  of  the  first  assistant 
engineer,  who  does  not  stand 
watch  on  large  ocean  liners. 
An  arrangement  could  be  made 
that  their  sea  time  would  count 
the  same  as  oilers,  entitling 
them  to  apply  for  a  license. 
This  would  build  up  competent 
Diesel  engineers  for  future  ships 
and  would  give  them  the  prac- 


tical training  that  an  engineer 
requires. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the 
permanent  repairs,  a  machine 
shop  would  have  to  be  fitted 
with  a  complete  set  of  small 
motor-driven  machine  tools.  The 
auxiliaries  of  the  ship  would  be 
motor  driven  and  in  this  case 
it  would  be  well  to  limit  the 
sizes  of  motors  to  as  small  a 
number  as  possible  so  that  they 
would    be   interchangeable. 

The  spare  parts  of  the  main 
power  plant  would  all  be  the 
same,  meaning  that  a  smaller 
amount  of  parts  would  have  to 
be  carried  as  spares.  A  com- 
plete engine  could  be  installed 
as  a  spare  engine,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  make  vital  re- 
pair's at  sea  that  would  require 
heavy   lifting. 

A  plant  built  up  of  several 
units  would  not  only  cost  less 
than  a  steam  plant  of  similar 
power,  but  would  make  a  sav- 
ing of  the  weight  of  the  feed 
water  and  one-half  of  the  fuel 
required  with  a  steam  plant, 
which  could  be  carried  in  the 
double  bottom,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  a  smaller  ship  to  fulfill 
the  conditions. 

In  every  way  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  power  plant  and 
machine  shop  should  be  to  fa- 
cilitate the  handling  of  small 
parts  and  a  system  of  small 
electric  cranes  should  be  in- 
stalled so  that  all  these  parts 
could  be  quickly  handled  while 
at  sea. 

The  auxiliaries  would  all  be 
electric  driven,  using  the  stand- 
ard size  motors  as  near  as  nos- 


sible,  and  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  the  circulating  water 
be  handled  by  an  independent 
pump  for  each  four  engines, 
with  the  surplus  water  dis- 
charging into  the  sanitary  line. 

Instead  of  fitting  air  com- 
pressors on  each  engine,  it 
might  be  well  to  have  a  motor- 
driven  compressor  for  each  four 
engines,  thus  eliminating  many 
working  parts. 

The  question  of  electric  loss- 
es will  be  much  discussed  in 
connection  with  a  plant  of  this 
kind  and  each  one  of  the  eight- 
een .500  horsepower  Diesel  en- 
gines and  generators  is  guaran- 
teed 91.7  efficient — that  is,  .500 
h.  p.  X  18  X  91.7  =  8253.00 
h.  p. — and  the  efficiency  of  the 
driving  motors  would  be  the 
same  as  the  turbo  electric. 

The  electrical  end  of  this 
power  plant  will  consist  of  the 
direct  current  system  in  se- 
ries and  reverse  motor  control 
by  generator  excitation,  which 
tends  to  simplify  the  whole  ai'- 
rangement.  In  the  first  place, 
any  slight  variation  in  the  speed 
of  the  various  engines  is  of  no 
importance  and  the  speed  of 
the  propelling  motors,  which  is 
any  number  of  revolutions  from 
zero  to  the  maximum  value,  is 
varied  by  controlling  the  gen- 
erator voltage,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation  of  the  driving 
motor  is  accomplished  by  chang- 
ing the  generator  excitation. 
Both  the  speed  of  the  driving 
motor  and  the  direction  of  ro- 
tation of  the  driving  motor  is 
regulated  by  means  of  a  small 
field    rheostat,    the    control    of 


which  is  placed  in  the  pilot 
house.  With  this  system  the 
main  current  is  not  handled  in 
operation,  but  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  equipment  simply 
consists  of  handling  the  gener- 
ator  field   current. 

The  arrangement  of  control 
will  be  that  nine  generators 
will  be  connected  in  series  to 
one  of  the  double  armature  re- 
versing driving  motors  which  are 
directly  connected  to  the  pro- 
peller shafts  and  on  account  of 
the  number  of  units  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  volt- 
age down  for  safety  aboard  ship 
the  main  generators  will  be  of 
12.5  volts  and  in  series  this  will 
give  1125  volts  at  each  of  the 
driving  motors.  The  control 
would  be  arranged  so  that  in- 
dividual control  would  be  pos- 
sible with  each  driving  motor 
and  there  would  be  essentially 
two  separate  propelling  plants, 
consisting  of  one  double  arma- 
ture driving  motor  and  nine 
generators  to  each  unit.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  inteixonnect-  i 
ing  so  that  the  generators  on 
one  side  could  be  used  for  op- 
erating the  motor  on  the  other 
side  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
exciters  necessary  for  the  exci- 
tation of  these  units  will  be 
170  kilowatt  separately  driven. 
Two  are  furnished  in  order  to 
have  one  as  a  spare  unit  in 
case  of  breakdown. 

In  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  marine  engineering 
practice  from  the  use  of  re- 
ciprocating compound  and  tri- 
ple expansion  engines  little  has 
been    said    regarding    the    im- 
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lense  gain  in  torque.  In  1903 
series  of  experiments  was 
lade  in  England  to  determine 
lie  variations  of  angular  ve- 
)city  in  the  shafting  of  nia- 
ine  engines  by  Mr.  John  Heck 
n  the   northeast  coast. 

These  experiments  were  car- 
ied  out  in  a  rather  unique  and 
riginal  manner  by  means  of  a 
pecially  designed  machine  that 
arried  a  revolving  pencil  and 
ecorded  on  a  piece  of  papei- 
'hich  was  wrapped  around  the 
ropeller  shaft  and  held  in  place 
y  rubber  bands. 

In  several  vessels  equipped 
'ith  compound  engines  the  va- 
iations  in  speed  per  revolution 
ere  found  to  be  very  notice- 
ble,  varying  from  1 0  per  cent 
)  as  high  as  24  per  cent  when 
jnning  slowly.  It  will  be  read- 
y  seen  that  this  variation  in 
seed  will  have  a  very  appre- 
able  effect  on  the  propeller 
Ificiency. 

In  triple  expansion  engines 
lis  variation   runs  from  about 

per    cent    to    5  V2     per    cent, 
hile   with   a   four-crank   quad- 
jple  engine  the  variation  was  ■ 
-om    1.2    per   cent   to    4.6   per 
?nt  when  running  slow. 

On  the  trials  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
upiter,  as  compared  with  her 
ster  ship  the  U.  S.  S.  Cyclops, 
le  Jupiter  being  fitted  with 
irbo  electric  drive  and  the  Cy- 
ops  with  triple  expansion  re- 
procating  engines  of  the  same 
ipacity,  the  Jupiter  made  bet- 
'r  time  with  15  per  cent  less 
3wer  than  the   Cyclops,   which 


was  believed  to  be  due  to  an 
even  torque,  so  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reduction  gear,  the 
turbo  electric  drive,  and  the  Die- 
sel electric  drive,  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  science 
of   propulsion. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
the  nearest  competitor  of  this 
type  of  marine  power  plant 
would  be  the  turbo  electric.  By 
careful  analysis  a  power  plant 
of  the  Diesel  type  of  many 
units  can  be  produced  on  less 
weight,  but  about  25  per  cent 
additional  first  cost  than  the 
turbo  electric  and  the  addi- 
tional operating  help  required 
in  the  engine  room  would  be 
offset  by  that  required  in  the 
boiler  room  of  the  steam  plant, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Die- 
sel electric  plant  would  be  more 
flexible  and  less  liable  to  com- 
plete shutdown  owing  to  its 
many  units.  To  compare  the 
commercial  efficiency  of  the  two 
types  of  plants  installed  in  a 
liner,  an  effective  horsepower 
of  7000  will  be  required  in  sim- 
ilar vessels,  and  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  the  voyage  each 
way  occupies  twenty  days — 
hence  the  ship  will  carry  forty 
days'  fuel,  which  can  be  en- 
tirely carried  in  the  double  bot- 
toms in  the  case  of  the  Diesel 
electric  drive. 


Diesel  Turbo 

Electric  i'llectric 

Drive  Diive 

Effective  shaft  horsepower 7,000  7,000 

Weight  of  plant  installed 

Fuel  used  per  horsepower  pounds .55  .9 

Fuel  used  per  day  at  sea  (in  barrels)...                273  480 

Cost  of  fuel  oil  per  barrel $2.00 

Cost  of  fuel  oil  per  day  at  sea $567.84  $960.00 

Total    barrels    of    fuel   used    per   round 

trip   of   40   days 10,920  19,200 

Cost  of  fuel  per  round  trip  of  40  days..   $21,713.60  $38,400.00 

Total  weight  fuel  oil  for  trip  in  tons....              1,533  2,700 

Cost  of  lubricating  oil  per  gallon .29  .43 

Number  gallons  lubricating  oil  per  day..                  180  70 

Cost  of  lubricating  oil  per  day $52.30  $30.10 

Cost  of  lubricating  oil   per  round   trip..      $2,092.00  $1,204.00 

Fuel  used  per  day  in  port  in  barrels...                    10  30 

Cost  of  fuel  per  day  in  port $20.80  $60.00 

Days  at  sea  240  240 

Days  in  port    125  125 

Water  used  per  day,  power  plant,  tons..                     0  20 

Water  carried  in  tons,  power  plant,  trip                     0  400 
Fuel    used    per    year   in   barrels   at   sea 

and  in  port  66,720  118,950, 

Cost  of  fuel  per  year $138,881.10  $236,900.00 

Lubricating  oil  used  per  day  in  port 10  3 

Cost  lubricating  oil  used  per  day  in  port              $2.90  $   .96 
Total    cost   of    fuel   and    lubricating   oil 

used  in  one  year $151,796.10  $245,244.00 

Extra    profits    of    ship    in    year    due    to 

saving  of  weight  in  fuel  and  water 

based  on  $40  per  round  trip  ton $508,680.00  

Amount   saved    in    fuel   and    lubricating 

oil   for   one    year $93,439.90 

Over  a  period  of  a  year  in  operation  of  the  vessel,  taking  the 
present  cost  of  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  and  the  increased  carry- 
ing capacity  due  to  the  saving  in  the  weight  of  fuel  and  water, 
the  vessel  would  earn  $602,119.90,  equipped  with  the  Diesel  elec- 
tric drive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  upkeep  due  to  perma- 
nent overhauling  work  being  done  at  sea,  thus  saving  most  of  the 

upkeep  repairs  which  would  have  to  be  done  at  shop  rates  if  car- 
ried  out  in  port. 


Two  Economical  and  Reliable  Engines 


Libert^) 
Kid 


The 

Liberty 

Twin 


8-10    H.  P..    4    Cycle.   850    R.  P.  M. 

Liberty  Kid  and  Liberty  Twin  medium  duty  four  cycle  valves    in    the   head    motors    burn    either    GASOLINE    OR 

Kerosene.    Hundreds  of  these  sturdy  engines  are  in  use   in   fishing   boats,    small   pleasure   craft,    life   boats,    etc. 

Increase  the  average  speed  and  efficiencp  of  small  boats  with  lower  fuel  cost. 


A.  G.  HEBGEIM 

MANUFACTURER 


Agents  Wanted 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


FABRICATED  STEEL  BUILDINGS 


Till-:  Slc'fl  Fabricating  Cor- 
|)oiation  of  Harvey.  Illinois, 
is  building  an  enormous  new 
plant  at  Michipan  City,  Indiana, 
to  provide  for  the  great  in- 
creasing demand  for  Stefco 
sectional   steel    buildings. 

These  buildings  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  light  porta- 
ble type  of  buildinKS  on  the 
market.  Stefco  buildings  are 
designed  according  to  the  best 
engineering  practices  and  are 
built  for  strength,  service  and 
satisfaction.  The  trusses  sup- 
porting the  roof  are  of  the 
standard  Fink  type,  hot  riveted 
throughout,  the  same  as  are 
used  in  the  heaviest  engineer- 
ing jobs,  such  as  sky-scrapers 
and  bridges.  These  trusses  not 
only  supi>ort  the  roof  but  will 
carry  extra  overhead  loads,  such 
as  line-shafting  for  running  ma- 
chinery, or  trolley  conveyors  for 
distributing  materials  around 
the  factory,  up  to  three  tons, 
without  additional  bracing. 

Stefco  side  walls  are  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel  and  are  hot- 
riveted  every  eight  inches — an- 
other engineering  feature  of 
the  Stefco  construction,  which 
means  strength,  rigidity  and 
permanence.  The  strength  of 
Stefco  buildings  is  so  well  rec- 
ognized among  engineers  that 
it  is  never  questioned.  A  Stef- 
co building  has  never  been 
known  to  blow  down  and  the 
significance  of  this  fact  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  the 
wide  scope  of  Stefco  sales  dis- 
tribution is  considered.  Stefco 
buildings  are  sold  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  oil  fields,  noted  as 
the  cyclone  areas  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  stood  safely 
through    every   storm. 

Stefco  buildings  enjoy  an- 
other distinctive  feature  not 
generally  understood  by  the  or- 
dinary layman,  which  can  be 
illustrated  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  during  the  war.  Mr. 
Rowan,  the  vice-president,  was 
called  to  Washington  to  aid  the 
government  in  providing  emer- 
gency facilities  to  increase  the 
country's  production.  When 
certain  plants  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, one  of  the  manufac- 
turers bought  Stefco  buildings 
exclusively.  Another,  who  was 
interested  in  timber,  decided  to 
build  his  additional  facilities 
with  that  material.  The  manu- 
facturers using  Stefco  build- 
ings went  along  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  war  giving 
100  per  cent  service  to  Uncle 
Sam.  The  other  had  a  disas- 
trous fire,  completely  destroy- 
ing his  plant,  and,  of  course, 
stopping  production  at  a  most 
critical  time.  Mr.  Rowan  tele- 
graphed this  manufacturer  call- 
ing attention  to  his  warning  at 
Washington  at  the  time,  against 
the  use  of  timber,  and  tender- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  Steel 
Fabricating  Corpoiation  for  re- 
building his  plant.  This  manu- 
facturer replied  by  wiie,  ac- 
knowledging   his     mistake     and 
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ordeied  for  immediate  shipment 
moie  than  a  mile  of  Stefco 
buildings. 

The  outstanding  feature  of 
this  incident,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  Stefco  buildings  are 
absolutely  fire-proof.  They  are 
erected  in  the  most  congested 
districts  of  large  cities  withtut 
fire  hazards,  while  wooden  build- 
ings or  buildings  constructed  of 
other  combustible  materials  are 
strictly  forbidden  by  law  in  such 
neighborhoods.  Stefco  build- 
ings, while  cheaper,  reduce  in- 
surance rates  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  saving  in  insurance 
alone  justifies  even  a  higher 
price    than    wood    buildings. 

With  the  recognized  merits 
of  Stefco  construction  and  w-ith 
the  growing  scarcity  of  lumber, 
and  its  prohibitive  price  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  oi-dinary  pock- 
etbook,  the  expansion  of  Stefco 
manufacturing  amounts  to  a 
forced  demand. 

The  half  -  million  -  dollar  fac- 
tory now  well  under  way  at 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  is  to 
meet  this  situation  and  this  ex- 
pansion is  not  in  any  sense  an 
ordinary  business  hazard,  but, 
as  already  stated,  is  designed 
to   meet  a  forced   demand. 

This  mammoth  new  factory, 
to  cover  more  than  two  city 
blocks,  is  coming  along  on 
scheduled    time.       A    half    mile 


of  switches  in  and  around  the 
plant  have  been  installed.  Steel 
erection  will  have  been  begun 
by  the  Indiana  Bridge  Com- 
pany of  Muncie  by  the  time 
this'  article  is  published.  One- 
third  of  a  mile  of  window  sash 
installation  will  begin  the  sec- 
ond week  in  November  and  the 
brick  side  walls,  requiring  more 
than  a  juillion  brick,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  another  Indiana  con- 
cern, the  Risclay  Brick  Com- 
pany of  Michigan  City,  and  the 
roof  construction  will  follow  as 
fast  as  the  other  work  pro- 
gresses. 

Meanwhile  the  erection  of  the 
general  oflRce  building,  which 
will  be  the  future  headquarters 
of  Stefco  activities,  the  boiler 
house  with  its  17.5-foot  high 
stack  to  be  erected  by  the  Hoo- 
sier  Stack  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis,  another 
Indiana  company,  from  tile 
manufactured  by  the  Clay  Pro- 
ducts Company  of  Brazil,  will 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
construction  work.  In  line  with 
all  this,  W.  H.  Johnson  &  Son 
Company  of  Indianapolis  are 
installing  the  heating  plant  and 
Powell  &  Dorste  of  Anderson 
are  furnishing  the  electric  ser- 
vice throughout  the  entire  plant. 

In  all,  more  than  400  cars  of 
materials,  or  ten  train  loads, 
will    be    required    for    the    con- 


struction   of    this    new    Stefco 
plant. 

Illustrated  catalog  and  circu- 
lars describing  Stefco  ready- 
built  sectional  steel  buildings 
will  be  sent  on  application  to 
anyone  who  is  interested.  The 
adaptability  of  these  buildings 
to  widely  different  lines  of  bus- 
iness, for  factory  expansion, 
warehousing,  storage,  foundry, 
implement  sheds,  is  proven  by 
the   thousands  now  in  use. 


THE  Air  Reduction  Sales 
Company  has  just  printed 
and  now  has  ready  for  dis- 
tribution a  booklet  entitled 
"Cutting  Cast  Iron  with  the 
Oxyacetylene   Torch." 

This  booklet,  attractively  il- 
lustrated, is  a  reprint  of  a  pa- 
per on  the  subject  prepared 
by  A.  S.  Kinsey,  professor  of 
shop  practice,  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  for  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association. 

It  completely  covers  the  sub- 
ject of  cutting  cast  iron  by 
the  oxyacetylene  flame,  tells 
how  the  cut  is  made,  gives 
necessary  pressures  of  oxygen 
and  acetylene  for  varying 
thicknesses  of  metal,  describes 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  the  torch  for 
cast  iron,  the  economy  as  com- 
pared with  other  methods  of 
cutting,  etc. 


A  Well  Distributed  Product 


Preserve  is  a  preparation  for  treating  sail  cloths  and  paulins  ihat  has  through  merit  come  into  very 
general  use.  Manufacturers  who  contemplate  developing  foreign  business  will  be  interested  in  the  diagram 
illustrated  above  which  shows  the  many  foreign  countries  in  which  Robeson  Preservo  Company  have  de- 
veloped their  sales.  Patience  and  unremitting  effort  will  bring  a  similar  reward  to  other  lines  and  will 
mean   more   cargo    for   our   American   merchant    marine. 


■chruarx' 
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'ROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  BOUNDER  ENGINES 


Two  500  B.H.P.  Bolin- 
der  direct  reversible 
fuel  oil  engines  install- 
ed in  the  MS  Tanker- 
ville  are  giving  continu- 
ous service  and  proving 
economy,  efficiency  and 
endurance  of  Bolinder 
engines.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  log 
of  MS  Katherine,  an- 
other Bolinder  equipt 
ship. 


Time 

Di.stance 

A 

vera^e  Speed 

Remarks 

36   days   22   hours 

6987    miles 

7.9    knots 

37       "      22 

6355       " 

7.0       " 

(unfavorable  weather 

25       "      13 

3579 

6.0       " 

(strong  head  winds) 

30       "        4 

3882 

5.8       " 

(strong  head  winds) 

Extract  from  the  log  of  M/S.  "Katherine,"    October    20th,     1919 — May     1st,     1920 

Voyage 

San    Francisco — Manila 

Manila — Suez 

Suez — Thames  Haven,  Eng. 

Thames  Haven,    Eng. — New   York 

At  New  York  the  M/S  Katherine  was  fitted  with  new  design  of  propellers  of  75"  dia.  and  66  pitch.  Sailing 
from  New  York  June  10th,  arrived  at  Balboa  June  22nd,  sailed  thence  June  2.3rd  for  San  Francisco,  arriving 
July  14th.  Sailed  from  San  Francisco  July  21st,  arriving  at  Iloilo  September  1st,  thence  to  Manila.  Sailed  from 
Manila  September  26th,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  November  2nd.  Sailed  from  San  Francisco  November  8th, 
arriving  at  New  York  December  12th. 

The  M/S  Katherine  is  logging  from  220  to  260  miles  per  day  and  with  continuous  operation  of  her  engines 
no  delays  are  experienced  on  account  of  engine  trouble. 

Bolinder   equipt    tank    ships    of    the    Philippine    Vegetable   Oil  Co.  include: — M/S    "NUUANU" — 320    B.H.P. , 
M/S  KATHERINE— 640  B.H.P.,  and  M/S  "TANKERVILLE"— 1000  B.H.P.  BOLINDERS 


Endurance 


Economy         Efficiency 

In  line  with  the  Bolinders  policy  of  constant  refinement   of  detail,   several   improvements   have   been 
made  in  the  Bolinders  Engines  now  being  delivered.     They  include: 

1 — Thrust  blocks  equipped  with  ball  bearings 

2 — Improved  and  reinforced  cylinder  heads 

3 — Thoroughly  water  cooled  main  bearings 

4 — Mechanical   operation   of   the   friction   clutch 

5 — Air  injection  individually  adjustable  for  each  cylinder 

6 — Improved  pistons 

7 — Improved   lubricating  system 

A  great  number  of  minor  changes  have  also  been  made,  with  the  result  that  Bolinders  Engines  are 
now  giving  even  better  service  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  average  operators. 

More  than  14,000  Bolinder  Engines  now  in  service.     The   Bolinder    Engines   manufactured   represent 
over  650,000  B.  H.  P.     Sales  and  yearly  output  70,000  B.  H.  P. 

HENRY  LUND  (D.  CO. 

214  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  York 


BOLINDERS  COMPANY 


30  Church  St. 


PLEASE   MENTION    PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW   WHEN    YOU    WRITE 
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SOME   HAVISIDE 
SPECIALTIES 

THK  Haviside  Com- 
pany of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  have, 
after  many  years  of 
experiment  anil  inves- 
tlKation,  perfected  a 
method  of  manufac- 
ture and  treatment  of 
cotton  fabrics  for  ma- 
rine purposes.  This  fab- 
ric they  have  placed 
upon  the  market  under 
the  trade  name  of  "Ty- 
phoon Cloth."  This  ma- 
terial has  been  in  use 
for  some  time  on  the 
ships  of  such  well 
known  companies  as 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company, 
China  Mail  Steamship 
Co.,  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  and  Ameri- 
can -  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship  Company. 

It  is  claimed  for  this 
"Typhoon  Cloth''  that 
covers  and  paulins 
made  from  it  do  not 
require  the  constant 
oiling  and  painting 
which  is  necessary  with 
ordinary  canvas  and  is 
so  injurious  to  all  cot- 
ton fabrics.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  ordinary 
ship's  crew  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  proper  manner  in  which  oil 
should  be  prepared  for  treating 
canvas,  and  improperly  prepar- 
ed oil  is  always  sure  to  damage 
the  fabric.  Painting  these  fab- 
rics is  sure  to  make  them  crack 
and  it  is  then  an  expensive 
matter  to  repair,  and  repairs 
are  in  most  cases  of  very  tem- 
porary benefit.  The  treatment 
perfected  by  the  Haviside  Com- 
pany for  their  "Typhoon  Cloth" 
presei'ves  the  cloth  and  pre- 
vents cracking,  thereby  making 
the  covers  and  paulins  and 
tents  much  easier  to  handle. 
The  treatment  also  preserves 
the  cloth  in  a  waterproof  state 
and  absolutely  prevents  mil- 
dew; in  fact,  "Typhoon  Cloth," 
barring  accidents,  will  preserve 
all  of  the  qualities  necessary 
in  hatch  covers  and  paulins  un- 
til the  cloth  is  worn  out  by 
chafing  or  rubbing. 

The  Haviside  Company  have 
back  of  them  long  experience 
in  marine  matters,  and  they 
stand  ready  to  use  this  experi- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  their 
patrons  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  use  of  canvas  on 
board  ship  and  to  the  use  of 
Manila  or  wire  ropes  in  the 
handling  of  cargo  and  in  stand- 
ing or  running  rigging.  They 
manufacture  as  a  specialty  a 
5 ','2 -inch  mesh  10-foot  square 
wire  rope  sling  net  for  hand- 
ling miscellaneous  cargo  which 
has  become  very  popular  not 
only  on  the  waterfronts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  as  far  away 
as  Panama,  New  York  and  Bo.s- 
ton.  The  wire  rope  forming 
this  sling  is  threaded  at  the 
corners    of   mesh    in    a   way    to 


insure  perfect  flexibility  with- 
out kinking  or  slipping  of  the 
joints.  All  rope  ends  are  spliced 
and  this  net  can  be  folded  more 
easily  than  a  piece  of  canvas, 
so  will  stow  in  perfect  shape. 
Another  specialty  shown  in 
our  illustration  is  the  sling  for 
meal  cakes  which  consists  of  a 
flat  coiled  mat  of  Manila  rope 
carried  on  a  four-part  wire- 
rope  sling. 


"LITTLE    DAVID"    HOSE 
COUPLINGS 

AROSE  coupling  with  sev- 
eral new  and  important 
features  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Ingersoll  Rand  Company,  11 
Broadway,  New  York.  It  is 
called  the  "Little  David"  hose 
coupling  and  will  be  distributed 
as  an  accessory  to  the  line  of 
"Little  David"  pneumatic  tools 
manufactured  by  the  same  com- 
pany. 

Hose  couplings  which  become 
leaky  after  short  use  are  the 
cause  of  serious  air  losses, 
whether  in  the  small  shop  or 
the  large  plant  using  hundreds 
of  hose  connections.  Another 
trouble  commonly  experienced 
with  many  couplings  is  jam- 
ming or  sticking  through  some 
slight  injury,  making  them  diffi- 
cult or  almost  impossible  to 
connect  or  disconnect. 

The  design  of  the  "Little 
David"  coupling  has  been  with 
the  view  to  overcoming  these 
troubles.  Its  main  features  are 
its  sturdiness  and  simplicity, 
and  an  all-around  ability  to 
stand  lots  of  abuse  without  af- 
fecting its  service.  Actual  tests 
over    long    periods    of    service 


have  fully  demonstrated  its  re- 
liability. 

The  coupling  consists  of  two 
parts,  male  and  female.  The 
female  end  is  fitted  with  a  V- 
shaped  rubber  gasket  providing 
an  air-tight  joint.  The  gasket 
is  prevented  from  blowing  out 
should  the  coupling  accident- 
ally be  disconnected  under  pres- 
sure, by  a  protective  shoulder 
inside  the  coupling.  The  fe- 
male end  is  exceptionally  stur- 
dy, there  being  no  exposed 
parts  which  might  be  liable  to 
injury  and  cause  jamming  or 
sticking. 

The  locking  shoulders  are 
heavy  with  large  bearing  sur- 
faces. The  locking  spring  is 
strong  and  durable,  and  can  be 
replaced  if  neceissary.  The 
parts  are  made  of  a  metal  not 
subject  to  ordinary  rusting  or 
corrosion. 

The  male  end  has  a  very  lib- 
eral bearing  in  the  female  end 
which  assures  alignment  and 
long  wear.  Another  feature 
is  the  absence  of  any  outer 
sleeve  exposed  to  injury.  The 
air  ports  are  straight  and  of 
uniform  diameter,  offering  least 
restriction  to  the  air. 

The  coupling  may  be  con- 
nected or  disconnected  by  a 
quarter  turn.  A  groove  in' the 
hose  end  of  each  part  allows 
using  a  hose  clamp  to  attach 
securely  to  the  hose. 

"Little  David"  hosj  couplings 
are  manufactured  in  \'n  -  inch 
and  %-inch  sizes,  which  are  in- 
terchangeable; that  is,  a  V2- 
inch  male  piece  may  be  used 
with  a  %-inch  female  end,  or 
vice  versa.    Gaskets  are  also  in- 


terchangeable between  the  dif- 
ferent sizes. 
Ross   Heaters,  Catalog  F.      RosS 

Heater  &  Manufacturin;,  Co., 

Inc.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

An  attractive  booklet  of  40 
pages  describing  the  various 
types  of  Ross  heaters  and  cool- 
ers of  the  tubular  type  and  of 
Ross  heat  exchangers,  condens- 
ers, and  evaporators. 

The  Ross  heaters  are  made  in  1 
two  general  types,  one  knowjl'^ 
as  the  instantaneous  heater,  in 
which  the  liquid  is  heated  as  it 
is  being  used ;  the  other  as  a 
stoi-age  heater  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  storage  ca- 
pacity to  be  drawn  on  in  enier 
gencies.  The  standard  Rosi 
heater  is  made  of  cast  iron 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  use 
this  metal,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tubes  which  are  seam- 
less drawn  pure  copper  or  brass.  J 
The  tubes  in  these  heaters  are 
always  straight  and  smooth 
without  corrugations  or  inden- 
tations of  any  kind.  The  tubes 
are  expanded  into  a  stationary 
tube  head  at  one  end  and  ex- 
panded at  the  other  end  into 
a  floating  tube  head,  thus  elim- 
inating all  tube  packings.  The 
expansion  and  contraction  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  floating 
head,  which  is  the  only  con- 
struction permitting  of  the  use 
of  straight  tubes  accessible  at 
both  ends  by  simply  removing 
the  covers. 

"The  Ross  Heater  &  Manufac- 
turing Company  produce  also  a 
surface  condenser  with  air  ejec- 
tor nump,  which  has  proven 
highly  satisfactoi-y  in  producing 
and  maintaining  high  vacuum 
for  steam  engine  service. 


TheJ>fationalJ^agaiine 


^p  Shipping 


Isthmian   Line 

S.S.  STEEL  EXPORTER 

Built  by   Federal  Shipbuilding  Company 
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Setting  the  broken  nose  of  commerce 

THE  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  torches  — 
those  twin  metal  surgeons — are  indispensable  in 
ship  yards. 

Wherever  metals  must  be  cut  or  joined  neatly, 
quickly  and  economically  the  oxy-acetylene  process  is 
invaluable. 

DISSOLVED       ACETYLENE 

because  of  its  portability,  has  made  it  possible  to 
weld  or  cut  in  the  most  inaccessible  places.  Wherever 
the  job  may  be — below  or  aloft,  inside  or  out — Prest- 
O-Lite  goes  to  the  job  ! 

Forty  Plants  and  Warehouses  insure  a  constant  and 
unlimited  supply  of  uniformly  pure  gas.  Write  us 
about  the  Prest-O-Lite  nation-wide  service  plan. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,   Inc. 

Genera!   Offices 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada :  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,    Toronto 
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STANDARD  OIL  TANKER 

CHARLIE  WATSON 

on  Ker  trial  trip  Nov.  9, 1920 
equipped  with 

two  550  B.H.R 
WERKSPOOR  DIESEL  ENGINES 
This  is  the  first  Standard 
Oil  Tanker  using  full  Diesel 
engines.  Another  Tanker  is 
now  under  construction  in 
which  two  850  B.H.R 
WERKSPOOR  DIESEL  ENGINES 
will  be  installed. 
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ELECTRICITY  APPLIED  TO  SHIP  AUXILIARIES 

By    H.    L.    HIBBARD- 


THE  advent  of  the  fuel  oil  engine 
driven  ship  has  marked  a  great 
stepping  stone  in  the  adoption  of 
electric  power,  particularly  for 
auxiliary  purposes.  The  first  notable 
instance  of  this  kind  was  the  vessel 
Christian  X  constructed  by  the  Bur- 
ineister  and  Wain  Company  of  Copen- 
hagen and  its  first  voyage  to  this  coun- 
try in  about  1913  or  1914  created 
marked  attention.  Since  that  time  it 
is  understood  that  70  or  more  vessels 
of  this  type  have  been  constructed  or 
projected  by  that  company. 

In  1916  and  1917  a  number  of  mer- 
chant vessels  were  built  in  this  country 
including  tankers  and  cargo  vessels  em- 
ploying electrical  auxiliaries,  among 
others  being  the  tanker  La  Brea  with 
electrically  operated  pumps,  and  the 
tanker  Solitaire  completed  last  year  by 
the  Texas  Company  having  oil  engine 
drive  and  electrical  auxiliaries  through- 
out, including  electric  heating.  Other 
instances  were  a  number  of  tank  ves- 
sels constructed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Shipbuilding  Company,  propelled  by 
geared  steam  turbines  and  having  elec- 
trical auxiliaries  operated  by  a-c.  mo- 
tors. At  the  present  time  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  oil  engine  driven 
cargo  vessels  with  electrical  auxiliaries 
and  others  with  electric  drive  and  elec- 
trical auxiliaries  being  constructed  and 
projected  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  editorial  writers,  the 
outlook  was  never  more  favorable  in 
this  country,  particularly  for  construc- 
tion of  oil  engine  driven  vessels,  than 
at  the  present  time.  Motorships  are 
now  under  construction  for  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian S.  S.  Co.,  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the 
Alaskan  S.  S.  Co.  and  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation,  and  quite  a  number 
more  are  under  contemplation  for  this 
year. 

Rapid  strides  are  being  made  by 
European  countries  in  the  adoption  of 
the  use  of  electricity  on  their  merchant 
vessels,  particularly  of  the  motorship 
type,  and  England,  as  well  as  Scandi- 
navian countries,  is  now  constructing 
many  vessels  of  this  type.     One  of  the 


H.  L.  Hibbard,  the  author  of 
this  comprehensive  address  on  a 
very  timely  subject,  is  manager  of 
the  marine  department  of  the  Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, making  his  headquarters  in 
New   York   City. 

Mr.  Hibbard  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  and  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee of    the   A.    I.    E.    E. 

He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
in  1899  and  shortly  thereafter  be- 
came identified  with  the  Division 
of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the 
United  States  Navy  as  a  civilian 
electrical  engineer.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Cutler  -  Ham- 
mer Manufacturing  Company  since 
1907. 

Mr.  Hibbard  has  become  known 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  and  to  the  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers' 
Society  as  an  apostle  "f  electricity 
as  the  proper  power  for  driving 
ships'  auxiliaries.  In  1914  he  pre- 
sented before  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  a 
masterly  paper  on  the  subject, 
"Electricity,  the  Future  Power  for 
Steering  Vessels,"  and  again  in 
1917  before  the  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  he  present- 
ed a  paper  outlining  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  up  to  that 
time  in  the  use  of  electricity  in 
the    merchant    marine. 

The  present  paper  gives  a  very 
masterly  outline  and  analysis  of 
the  results  obtained  by  the  pres- 
ent development  of  electricity  as 
a  driving  force  for  auxiliaries  in 
the    merchant    marine   service. 


most  recent  examples  was  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  motorship  La  Paz  to 
New  York  which  was  constructed  by 
Harland  &  Wolff  of  Glasgow,  which 
company    is    also    constructing    five    ad- 


ditional motorships  for  the  same  line. 
A  visit  to  the  La  Paz  showed  numer- 
ous interesting  features  in  connection 
with   her   electrical   equipments. 

Generating    Plant    and    Systems    of 
Distribution 

In  the  selection  of  the  generating 
plant  for  the  electrically  operated  ves- 
sel, considerable  thought  is  necessary 
as  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  units 
to  be  installed.  A  number,  for  instance, 
of  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  vessels  have 
three  60-kw.  machines,  230-volt;  the 
English  vessel  La  Paz  has  three  100- 
kw.,  230-volt;  the  tanker  Solitaire  has 
three  45-kw.  ahd  one  10-kw.,  230-volt; 
the  Cubore  is  pi'ovided  with  three  100- 
kw.,  250-volt  sets.  The  aim  is  in  gen- 
eral to  provide  an  equipment  which 
is  sufficiently  fiexible  to  permit  of  the 
operating  of  all  auxiliaries  and  lights 
with  one  machine  when  cruising  and 
to  operate  the  vessels  while  handling 
cargo  in  port  with  two  machines,  or 
under  possibly  extreme  emergency 
conditions  three  machines,  one  machine 
being,  however,  in  practically  all  cases 
considered  as  a  spare.  Much  division 
of  opinion  exists,  however,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  going  to  as  many  as  three 
units,  some  claiming  a  preference  for 
two  units  of  larger  size. 

These  installations  have  in  general 
provided  two  wire  d-c.  system  and 
such  vessels  as  the  La  Paz  and  Soli- 
taire have  furnished  lights  at  230 
volts.  Generally  satisfactory  results 
are  reported  from  the  Solitaire  for 
lamps  of  this  high  voltage  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  instrument 
lamps  which  are  frequently  broken. 
The  officers  of  the  La  Paz  reported 
frequent  breakage  and  rather  unsatis- 
factory results.  A  practice  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  Burmeister  & 
Wain  Co.  and  has  found  general  favor 
among  engineers  in  this  country 
also,  is  the  use  of  a  small  motor  gen- 
erator set  for  reducing  the  230  volts 
of  the  generators  to  110  or  11.5  volts 
for  the  lamps  and  providing  this  small 


*  Address  Helivereri  before  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  .N'ew  York  Section,  .\nierican  Institute  Elcc- 
tric.ll  I'^ngineers.  anrl  the  Metropolitan  Section, 
Anurican  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  New 
^■urk     January   .'8,    19J1. 
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nuichiin'  witli  sufiicioiit  flywheel  elVoct 
also  to  smooth  out  any  pulsations  from 
the  auxiliary  oil  engines  and  fluctua- 
tion of  voltage  due  to  sudden  changes 
of  loads  on  the  generators;  110-volt 
lamps  are  furthermore  in  addition  to 
being  mechanically  stronger,  more 
universally  obtainable. 

Direct  Current  Versus  Alternating 
A  few  years  ago  a  considerable  con- 
troversy existed  between  engineers  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  alter- 
nating and  direct  current  on  shipboard, 
and  as  previously  outlined  in  1916  to 
1917  a  number  of  vessels  were  con- 
structed in  this  country,  including  ves- 
sels of  the  cargo  and  tanker  type, 
which  had  a-c.  equipment.  It  was  con- 
tended by  some  at  that  time  that  direct 
current  was  impracticable,  particularly 
for  tanker  vessels,  owing  to  the  danger 
of  igniting  inflammable  gases  by  sparks 
moving  from  contacts,  etc.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  later  developments 
have  quite  clearly  disposed  of  these 
contentions  and  shown  the  wisdom  of 
providing  in  general  for  auxiliary 
equipments  on  shipboard,  the  d-c.  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  understand  that  some  of 
the  vessels  which  were  constructed  in 
1916  and  1917  with  the  a-c.  outfits 
have  not  proved  themselves  nearly  as 
satisfactory  as  d-c.  installations.  The 
direct  current  has  a  distinct  and  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  flexibility  and 
extent  of  speed  control  obtainable,  and 
in  the  obtaining  of  speed  and  torque 
characteristics  for  hoisting  apparatus 
such  as  deck  winches,  windlass  and 
capstan,  which  can  not  be  furnished 
by  the  a-c.  motor.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage furthermore,  on  a  vessel  from  the 
distribution  standpoint,  in  the  use  of 
alternating  transmission,  and  a  three 
or  four-wire  system  is  more  expensive 
and  complicated  than  the  straight  two- 
wire  d-c.  distribution.  We  note  that 
English  authorities  have  recently  ap- 
peared definitely  in  print  to  the  above 
effect,  recommending  strongly  also 
against  the  use  of  a  voltage  higher 
than  220  generally  throughout  the 
vessel. 

With  regard  to  tank  vessels,  it  is 
possible  to  furnish  motors  entirely  en- 
closed, gas  and  watertight,  and  where 
location  renders  the  same  desirable,  to 
furnish  forced  ventilation  through  the 
enclosed  motor  cases.  The  experience 
of  the  tanker  Solitaire,  which  was  thus 
equipped,  has  been  to  date  very  satis- 
factory and  two  tankers,  the  Watson 
and  Harper,  are  being  constructed  with 
d-c.  equipments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Marine    Types    of    Electrical    Apparatus 

Various  types  of  electrical  apparatus, 
generators,  motors  and  controllers  arc 
required  for  the  electrical  auxiliaries 
on  board  ship,   according  to  their  loca- 


tion, duty  and  general  reciuirements, 
which  are  discussed  in  some  detail  be- 
low. 

Generating  Plant — For  steam  driven 
vessels,  steam  operated  generating  sets 
are  naturally  employed,  of  the  recip- 
rocating engine  type  for  small  plant 
equipments  in  some  cases,  but  turbo 
generating  sets  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally employed  for  this  purpose. 
These  are  usually  also  of  the  geared 
turbine  type,  with  all  parts  mounted 
on  a  common  bedplate. 

For  motorships  oil  engine  sets  are 
naturally  employed  with  generator 
mounted  on  a  common  bedplate  and 
the  fly  wheel  of  suitable  proportions 
to  assist  the  regulation  and  smooth 
out  the  voltage  fluctuations. 

As  previously  explained,  on  vessels 
utilizing  appreciable  amount  of  elec- 
tiical  power  these  sets  are  provided 
usually  two  or  three  in  number  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  requirements 
of  the  complete  installation  and  the 
particular  ideas  of  the  designing  engi- 
neers. These  sets  are  now  in  all  cases 
furnished  with  open  type  generators, 
but  in  many  instances  are  protected 
by  hoods  or  metal  shields  from  drip- 
pings due  to  moisture  condensation 
and    throwing   of   oil. 

Motors — For  driving  the  various 
auxiliaries,  motors  of  the  open,  ven- 
tilated or  enclosed  watertight  type  are 
employed,  especially  the  two  latter 
types  as  but  few  installations  justify 
the  use  of  entirely  open  motors. 

For  deck  auxiliaries  such  as  wind- 
lass and  deck  winches,  entirely  en- 
closed water-tight  motors  are  essential 
which  must  be  made  rugged  and  suf- 
ficiently watertight  to  withstand  such 
submergence  as  is  occasioned  by  heavy 
seas  coming  over  the  vessels.  This 
condition  therefore,  practically  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  stuffing  boxes  or 
similar  means  around  the  motor  shaft 
to  exclude  water  and  particular  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  design  of  bearings  to 
insure  proper  lubrication  and  opera- 
tion under  roll  of  the  ship. 

For  operation  of  engine  room  auxil- 
iaries, such  as  pumps,  compressors, 
etc.,  open  or  entirely  enclosed  water- 
tight motors  are  occasionally  employed 
but  the  ventilated  type  of  motor  finds 
particular  favor  for  this  purpose  as  it 
provides  protection  against  drippings 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  the  use 
of  smaller  motor  frames  for  the  same 
duty  than  when  absolutely  watertight. 
Controllers — As  in  the  case  of  mo- 
tors, several  types  of  controllers  are 
utilized,  according  to  the  installation 
conditions  and  duty  to  be  performed. 
These  consist  of  the  panel,  drum  or 
contactor  type,  either  open,  enclosed 
non-watertight,   or  water-tight. 

For   the   operation   of   certain   of   the 


auxiliaries  where  watertight  construc- 
tion is  not  considered  necessary  but 
where  it  is  desired  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized manipulation  and  render  the 
controller  drip-proof,  a  manually  oper- 
ated panel  with  hinged  doors  provided 
with  lock  and  key  is  employed. 

Where  watertight  or  gastight  pro- 
tection is  desired,  a  manually  operated 
watertight  panel  type  controller  is  fre- 
quently utilized.  This  motor  starter 
and  speed  regulator  is  operated  by 
control  levers  extending  through  stuf- 
fing boxes  in  the  front  cover.  Gum 
rubber  gaskets  with  clamping  devices 
are  furnished  to  insure  watertightness. 
Paticularly  where  installations  are 
in  somewhat  inaccessible  positions,  au- 
tomatic controllers  operated  by  push 
buttons  now  find  great  favor,  as  the 
buttons  can  be  located  in  a  very  con- 
venient location,  and  furthermore,  the 
operation  of  starting  the  motor  is  auto- 
matic and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the    operator. 

For  deck  machinery,  such  as  winches, 
windlass,  capstan,  etc.,  a  manually  op- 
erated watertight  drum  is  frequently 
employed  which,  owing  to  its  water- 
tight construction,  can  be  mounted  at 
the  auxiliary  above  decks. 

Centralized  Control 
A  method  of  control  of  the  auxil- 
iaries, particularly  on  tank  vessels, 
which  has  found  favor  in  some  quar- 
ters, mounts  the  control  apparatus,  ex- 
cept for  the  deck  winches  and  wind- 
lass, all  on  a  centralized  control  board 
in  the  main  engine  I'oom.  In  the  case 
of  tankers  this  takes  the  controlling 
apparatus  away  from  cargo  pumps,  etc., 
where  there  is  danger  from  explosive 
gases.  With  this  arrangement  auto- 
matic starting  controllers  are  provided 
for  each  auxiliary  at  the  board  and 
with  a  push  button  station  at  the 
auxiliary  itself,  for  signaling  to  the 
engineer  to  start  the  apparatus,  and 
for  stopping  the  apparatus  at  the 
auxiliary  if  desired.  When  the  signal 
is  received  the  operator  at  the  switch- 
board closes  the  line  switches  or  cir- 
cuit breakers  and  the  equipment  is 
automatically  started.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement was  installed  on  the  tanker 
Solitaire  and  reports  from  officials  of 
the  Texas  Co.  indicate  entire  satis- 
faction  with   the  arrangement. 

Ship  Auxiliary  Requirements 
The  name  auxiliaries  has  come  to 
apply  to  practically  all  power  driven 
pieces  of  apparatus  on  board  ship  out-, 
side  of  the  main  propelling  machinery. 
The  auxiliaries,  while  differing  some- 
what for  steam  and  oil  engine  driven 
vessels,  have  many  features  in  com- 
mon, the  principal  difference  being 
that  in  the  case  of  the  oil  engine 
driven  vessels,  certain  of  the  pumps, 
including  feed  water,   condenser  water, 
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etc.,  are  replaced  by  oil  pumps,  air 
compressors,  etc.  While  there  appears 
at  the  present  time  to  be  little  if  any 
argument  regarding  the  use  of  electric 
auxiliaries  on  oil  engine  driven  ves- 
sels, the  question  seems  to  be  still 
considerably  under  debate  as  to  their 
use  with  steam  propelled  vessels,  which 
point  we  will   discuss   later. 

In  all  shipboard  work  reliability  is 
of  the  first  importance  and  electrical 
apparatus  for  ship  auxiliaries  must  be 
ruggedly  constructed,  yet  at  the  same 
time  need  not  be  clumsy  as  we  are 
frequently  led  to  feel  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  European  designs.  Further- 
more, each  piece  of  electrical  appar- 
atus should  be  particularly  designed 
for  the  service  and  conditions  to  be 
met.  These  conditions  need  to  be  care- 
fully studied  and  too  great  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  this  point,  as  it  is 
at  the  root  of  the  successful  operation 
of  electrical  machinery.  Motors  on 
deck  will  in  many  cases  frequently  be 
awash  and  hit  by  heavy  seas,  also,  when 
the  crew  is  washing  down  the  deck  the 
hose  will  often  play  over  the  motors. 
Vessels  trading  in  tropical  climates  will 
have  deck  machinery  subject  to  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  and 
all  vessels  on  northern  routes  have 
their  deck  motors  at  times  subjected 
to  very  low  temperatures.  In  the  en- 
gine room  leaky  steam  pipes  are  a 
danger  to  motors,  and  where  Diesel 
engines  are  employed  for  the  propelling 
machinery,  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  protection  of  motors  and  controllers 
from  oil  fumes  and  drippings. 

As  an  example  of  the  engine  room 
auxiliaries  which  are  included  in  a 
large  oil  engine  driven  vessel,  we  give 
below  a  list  of  those  supplied  on  one 
of  our  latest  motorships,  the  Cubore, 
of   11, .500  tons  d.   w.  c. 


AuzlU&r7 

Frmh  Water  Pump.. . 

Tumlng  Gear .... 

Booater   Compreuor , . 

Refrigerator  

OH  Tranafer  Pump  . . . 
Steering  Gear 

Circulating  Pump. 
LubricatlDg  OU   Pump 
200. Tou  Ballaat  Pump 

BUge  Pump 

Air  Compreeaor     

fiOO-ToQ  Ballast  Pump. 

Lub.  Oil  Purifier         , 
Puel  Oil  Pump 

Sanitary  Ptunp     

Latbe 

Grinder 

Drill 

Generator 

Generator 

(Emergency  Set) 


Locatioo 


Floor 
PUtronn 


Floor 
Steer  Room 


Platform 
Floor 


Ford,  Bin 
Floor 


Motore 
Opeo 
Type  or  en. 


End. 
Vent 


End. 
Vent 
End 
End 
Vent 


Open 

End 
Vent 

End 
End 
End 
Vent 
Open 


Control 
Open 
Type  or  en. 


Mag. 
Mult, 
SwiUh 
Mag 
Hand 
Start 


Hand 

start 
Mag 

Mag, 
Mag, 
Hand 
Star 


End. 


End. 
End, 


OU  engine  driven 
Geared  steam  turbine 
driven 


For  a  steam  driven  vessel  many  of 
the  above  auxiliaries  will  be  similarly 
used  in  the  engine  room  with  the  re- 
placeal    of    the    several    oil    pumps    and 


engine  circulating  water  pumps  by 
boiler  feed,  condenser,  condensate 
pumps,  etc.  In  connection  with  the 
pump  equipments  either  piston  recip- 
rocating pumps  or  centrifugal  are  gen- 
ei'ally  used  with  water  or  steam  serv- 
ice systems,  centrifugal  pump  being 
especially  favored  for  engine  circulat- 
ing, condenser,  and  sanitary,  the  selec- 
tion usually  depending  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  designing  engineers 
however.  Some  form  of  rotary  type 
pump  is  usually  employed  for  oil  serv- 
ice systems.  For  reciprocating  and 
rotary  pumps  the  constant-speed  shunt- 
wound  motor  is  best  adapted,  but  for 
the  centrifugal  a  wise  provision  in- 
cludes a  small  percentage  of  series 
winding  to  prevent  excess  speed  and 
loading  of  the  motor.  Field  control 
is  frequently  provided  for  many  of 
these  pump  equipments  of  a  wide  range 
in  some  instances  to  vary  the  pump 
delivery,  but  in  the  case  of  the  centri- 
fugals a  small  amount  of  field  control 
is  some  times  added  to  advantage  to 
assist  adjustment  of  the  load  and 
speed. 

The  air  compressor  and  engine  turn- 
ing motors  can  be  provided  with  an 
appreciable  amount  of  compound  wind- 
ing to  advantage  and  machine  tool 
motors  such  as  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  would 
usually  require  shunt-wound  variable 
speed   motors. 

The  control  for  these  engine  room 
auxiliaries  would  be  generally  by  the 
hand  operated  watertight  panel  or 
the  push  button  watertight  construc- 
tion unless  the  centralized  control 
previously  described  were  utilized. 
Deck    Machinery 

The  deck  machinery  equipments,  con- 
sisting of  windlass,  deck  winches,  cap- 
stan and  steering  gear,  may  be  consid- 
ered   separately    to    advantage. 

Windlass — For  the  windlass  equip- 
ment a  watertight  motor  is  essential 
and  a  manually  operated  drum  con- 
troller, if  installed  on  and  operated 
from  the  deck.  Frequently,  however, 
control  equipments  are  provided  non- 
watertight  and  installed  below  deck 
with  shaft  extensions  through  stuffing 
box,  or  a  contactor  equipment  remotely 
controlled  with  small  watertight  master 
on  the  deck  and  non-waterti.ght  auto- 
matic panel  below  deck.  A  compound 
wound  motor  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  usually  for  the  anchor 
windlass,  particularly  when  of  the  spur- 
geared  type,  and  provisions  must  be 
made  in  the  control  for  stalling  the 
motor  on  any  controller  point  in  case 
of  fouling  the  anchor  on  the  bottom  or 
jamming  of  the  gear. 

Deck  Winch — The  auxiliary  upon 
which  probably  more  thought  and 
study  is  being  given  at  the  present 
time  from  an  electrical  standpoint, 
than    any    other    on    shipboard,    is    the 


cargo  deck  winch.  This  is  an  espe- 
cially important  piece  of  machinery 
on  a  vessel  handling  miscellaneous 
cargo,  and  reliability  of  operation,  and 
range  of  speed  control  in  both  hoisting 
and  lowering,  are  of  prime  considera- 
tion. 

Much  discussion  has  been  had  of 
late  with  regard  to  the  exact  type  of 
control  to  be  furnished  for  deck 
winches  and  the  results  to  be  accom- 
plished. One  manufacturer  is  strongly 
advocating  at  the  present  time  the 
electrically  operated  winch  but  pro- 
vided with  mechanical  load  lowering 
brake  in  place  of  the  customary  dy- 
namic electric  lowering  control.  While 
differences  of  opinion  naturally  exists 
on  these  details,  one  point  is  obvious; 
that  the  ideal  electric  winch  is  one 
which  provides  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
a  straight  horse  power  curve,  accom- 
modating its  speed  automatically  to  the 
value  of  the  load  and  permitting  the 
handling  of  light  and  heavy  loads 
without  the  necessity  of  changing 
gears;  also  that  it  gives  in  lowering  as 
near  as  practicable,  corresponding 
range  of  speeds  for  heavy  and  light 
loads  down  to  the  empty  hook.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  time 
gained  in  the  hoisting  and  lowering  of 
the  empty  hook  is  that  much  clear 
gain  in  loading  and  unloading  a  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  deck  winch  equipments 
and  anchor  windlass  as  well,  it  is  the 
practice  to  provide  a  mechanical  brake 
on  the  motor  shaft,  electrically  oper- 
ated, to  prevent  falling  of  the  load 
in  case  of  failure  of  voltage. 

An  arrangement  of  control  for  the 
deck  winches  which  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  and  was  recently  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  motorship 
La  Paz,  provides  a  small  deck  housing 
between  or  adjacent  to  the  hatches 
and  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
winches.  In  this  small  deck  housing  is 
placed  the  main  controlling  appai'atus 
of  the  contactor  type,  as  well  as  the 
rheostats  all  of  open  construction.  At 
the  winch  itself  is  provided  a  small 
watertight  master  controller  carrying 
contacts  only  for  the  operation  of  the 
contactors  within  the  deck  housing. 
This  arrangement  we  believe  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  as  it  groups 
the  apparatus  together  to  advantage, 
makes  the  appai'atus  readily  accessible, 
and  permits  of  good  ventilation  to  the 
rheostats,  thus  permitting  less  capacity 
and  smaller  resistances. 

Capstans — Capstan  equipments,  where 
used,  are  frequently  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  installation  of  the  driving  mo- 
tor in  a  compartment  below  decks  and 
thus  allowing  an  open  or  at  least  a 
self-ventilated  motor,  which  is  usually 
furnished  heavily  compound  wound  to 
provide  the  varying  torque  character- 
istics   necessary    with     this     equipment. 
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The  control,  in  its  simplest  form,  may 
be  a  plain  starting  hand  operated  or 
push  button  controller,  but  the  best 
practice  provides  stallins'  features  and 
dynamic  or  armature  shunt  control  on 
one  or  more  points  in  either  direction 
for  use  in  paying-  out  cable.  The  mo- 
tors should  bo  usually  provided  with 
an  electrically  operated  mechanical 
brake  as  the  drive  is  often  through 
gearing  efficient  enough  to  permit  over- 
hauling. 

Steering  Gear — The  early  stages  of 
development  of  the  electric  drive  as  ap- 
plied to  steering  gears,  is  quite  gener- 
ally covered  by  the  writer's  paper  be- 
fore the  A.  I.  E.  E.  in  May,  1914, 
which  describes  in  detail  the  direct 
application  of  electric  drive  where  a 
motor  is  geared  directly  to  the  trans- 
mission, frequently  of  the  screw  gear 
type.  With  this  arrangement  the  mo- 
tor is  operated  by  a  contactor  panel 
remotely  controlled  from  the  bridge, 
usually  on  the  non-follow-up  system, 
although  electrical  follow-up  control 
has  been  designed  and  some  times  em- 
ployed. 

This  direct  electric  application  is 
simple  in  design  and  effective  and  re- 
liable in  operation,  as  clearly  demon- 
strated by  extended  experience  which 
the  Navy  has  had,  and  which  has  led 
furthermore  by  its  simple  and  reliable 
arrangement  of  control,  to  the  aban- 
donment entirely  of  the  use  of  the 
follow-up  gear.  Opinions  among  sea- 
faring men  are  very  much  divided  still 
however  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  use 
of  the  non-follow-up  gear  in  merchant 
marine,  although  it  is  being  tried  in 
a  number  of  cases  with  perfect  success. 

This  direct  method  of  drive,  however, 
is  accompanied  usually  by  a  very  in- 
efficient mechanical  transmission,  the 
screw  gear,  for  instance,  giving  an 
efficiency  usually  of  30  to  40  per  cent. 
As  a  means,  therefore,  of  providing 
more  efficient  transmission,  the  hy- 
draulic speed  gear  is  now  frequently 
employed,  particularly  for  installations 
of  large  horse  power  where  the  sav- 
ing, owing  to  the  more  efficient  trans- 
mission, is  very  marked.  With  this 
arrangement  the  constant  speed  motor 
operates  the  hydraulic  pumps  which 
supply  oil  to  hydraulic  rams  operating 
the  rudder  cross-head,  this  hydraulic 
transmission  therefore  entirely  replac- 
ing the  odinary  screw  or  other  type 
of  mechanical  gear.  An  arrangement 
of  this  type  for  U.  S.  Navy  scout 
cruisers  Nos.  4  to  1.'?  has  duplicate 
driving  motors  of  60  h.  p.  each  and 
duplicate  pilot  motors  for  operation  of 
the  valve  mechanism  of  1  1-2  h.  p.  each. 
The  control  for  the  main  and  pilot 
motors  is  by  contactor  panels  and  the 
control  from  the  bridge  is  furnished  by 
operation     of     the     small     pilot     motors 


through  the   control   panel   on   the   non- 
follow-up   system. 

For  merchant  vessel  work  open  or 
ventilated  motors  are  usually  employed. 
If  for  the  direct  connected  electrical 
type  they  would  be  compound  wound 
and  for  the  hydraulic  system  shunt 
wound.  For  the  control  of  the  direct 
electric  type,  contactor  panel  would  be 
supplied  in  the  steering  gear  room  with 
steering  stations  at  such  points  as  de- 
sired, with  a  selective  switch  on  the 
control  panel  to  delegate  the  control  to 
any  one  of  these.  For  the  hydraulic 
system  the  control  equipment  resolves 
itself  usually  to  simply  a  starting  panel 
for  the  main  motor  and  in  merchant 
work  the  control  of  the  valve  with  the 
hydraulic  gear  has  been  frequently  by 
means  of  a  hydraulic  telemotor  or  tiller 
rope  transmission.  Electric  pilot  motor 
control,  however,  can  and  has  been  sup- 
plied either  of  the  follow-up  or  non- 
follow-up  type. 

Advantages  of   the   Electric  Drive 

It  has  been  shown  by  experience  that 
the  electric  drive  of  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
saving  in  fuel  consumption  of  a  vessel. 
And,  also  the  more  efficient  the  propell- 
ing machinery,  the  greater  the  saving 
that  may  be  obtained  by  the  adoption 
of  electric  auxiliaries.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  steam  driven  auxil- 
iaries, the  exhaust  steam  from  the  aux- 
iliaries in  the  engine  room  is  utilized 
principally  for  feed  water  heating. 
Where  the  total  steam  consumption,  in- 
cluding the  propelling  machinery,  is 
heavy,  a  larger  quantity  of  this  exhaust 
steam  can  be  efficiently  utilized  than 
where  the  total  steam  consumption  is 
not  as  great.  This  applies  only  to  such 
auxiliaries  as  are  in  constant  use  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  until  the  limit  of  feed  water  heat- 
ing has  been  reached,  the  reduction  in 
the  steam  consumption  taken  by  the 
auxiliaries  will  not  have  nearly  as  great 
effect  on  the  fuel  consumption  as  would 
be  the  case  after  this  critical  point  has 
been  passed.  The  limit  of  feed  water 
heating  is  more  quickly  reached  of 
course  in  the  case  of  the  most  efficient 
propelling  machinery.  Ideal  conditions 
would  be  obtained  when  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  turbo  generator,  for  in- 
stance, is  just  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
limit  of  feed  water  heating  during  the 
voyage.  With  turbine  drives  the  sur- 
plus of  exhaust  steam  is  sometimes 
turned  into  the  low  stage  of  the  tur- 
bines, but  how  efficient  use  can  be  made 
of  more  auxiliary  exhaust  steam,  than 
above  outlined,  as  necessary  for  feed 
water  heating  and  sometimes  other 
minor   purposes,    is   not   apparent. 

The  above  applies  particularly  to  ves- 
sels using  steam  for  their  main  propul- 
sion.    For  ships  operated  by  Diesel  en- 


gines or  Diesel  electric  drive,  it  is  ob- 
viously of  great  advantage  to  operate 
all  the  engine  room  auxiliaries  by  elec- 
tricity, as  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
the  efficiency  of  electric  transmission 
with  a  large  and  reliable  generating 
unit,  against  a  number  of  small,  ineffi- 
cient oil  or  steam  engines,  and  it  is  nat- 
urally desired  to  avoid  the  generation 
of  steam  in  any  quantity  on  a  motorship. 

Aside  from  the  engine  room  auxiliar- 
ies referred  to  above,  attention  is  par- 
ticularly drawn  to  the  deck  auxiliaries 
which  are  located  some  distance  from 
the  generating  plant  and  where  great 
losses  would  take  place  in  the  steam 
pipes  feeding  them.  In  these  cases  the 
electric  drive  is  by  far  the  most  effi- 
cient method,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  vessel  is  steam  or  oil  engine  pro- 
pelled. It  has  always  been  noted  by 
the  writer  that  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  reliable  figures  on 
steam  consumptions  of  steam  driven 
auxiliaries  and  inquiries  usually  bring 
out  simply  the  information  that  an  8 
by  10  engine,  for  instance,  etc.,  is  used, 
without  any  data  as  to  its  actual  effi- 
ciency or  steam  consumption.  Some 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  loss  of 
steam  on  the  steam  type  of  auxiliary 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  fre- 
quently considered  essential  to  keep 
steam  on  the  winch  and  windlass  en- 
gines in  cold  weather  to  prevent  the 
cylinders  cracking  or  pipes  bursting 
from  freezing.  The  steam  steering  en- 
gine is  a  particularly  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  the  wasteful  use  of  steam,  as 
it  is  in  effect  only  a  steam  ram  taking 
steam  full  stroke  with  valves  always 
left  cracked  a  small  amount. 

The  electric  motor  is  always  operat- 
ing at  a  point  of  high  efficiency  and 
does  not  suffer  in  this  respect  from 
change  of  climatic  conditions.  Further- 
more, the  power  transmitted  through 
electric  cables  is  pi'actically  a  constant 
quantity  regardless  of  temperature  con- 
ditions, while  steam  transmission  is  af- 
fected  very  decidedly  thereby. 

The  electric  drive  in  addition  to  its 
convenience,  adaptability  and  ease  of 
operation,  has  the  further  merits  of 
being  available  at  any  instant  without 
preliminary  warming  up,  or  as  above 
stated,  the  losses  while  standing  idle 
with  the  steam  plant. 

Space,  weight  and  first  cost. — Com- 
parative figures  which  have  been  relia- 
bly obtained  indicate  generally  some  in- 
crease in  the  weight  and  space  occupied 
for  the  electric  over  steam  drive.  In 
some  cases,  however,  such  as  the  steex'- 
ing  gear,  an  actual  saving  in  space  and 
weight  is  usually  effected  with  the  elec- 
tric, and  in  other  cases  the  difference 
is  very  slight.  In  the  matter  of  first 
cost,  it  is  also  apparent  from  such  fig- 
ures as  have  been  available  to  date,  that 
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electrical  auxiliaiy  machinery  is  roughly 
about  20  per  cent  more  expensive  than 
steam,  except  in  case  of  desk  winches 
where  the  difference  is  more,  sometimes 
100  per  cent.  It  is  also  found  that  an 
oil  engine  propelled  motorship  is  about 
30  per  cent  more  expensive  in  first  cost 
than  a  steam  driven  vessel  and  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Diesel  elec- 
tric propelled  ship  is  slightly  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  straight  Diesel,  owing 
to  the  smaller  and  higher  speed  oil  en- 
gines which  it  is  possible  to  utilize. 
These  figures  of  first  cost,  however,  we 
feel  are  influenced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent at  the  present  time  by  the  lack  of 
a  developed  line  of  apparatus  on  the 
part  of  many  manufacturers  and  that 
in  many  instances  full  development 
costs  have  been  charged  against  the 
first  installations  of  electric  auxiliaries 
which  would  be  absorbed  in  later  in- 
stallations. 

As  against  these  disadvantages  of  first 
cost  and  weight,  are  obtained  the  ad- 
vantages of: 

1.  Suppression  of  heat  in  spaces  ad- 
jacent to  the  gear  and  transmitting  lines 
which  is  of  importance  in  certain  cases. 

2.  Elimination  of  accidents  due  to 
freezing  and  bursting  of  steam  pipes, 
cylinders,  etc. 

3.  The  reduction  of  vibration  and 
noise  and  an  increase  in  the  habitability 
of  the  ships  due  to  these  factors.  This 
is  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  steering  gear. 

4.  The  simplification  and  flexibility 
of  control,  operation  being  obtained 
readily  from  the  most  convenient  point. 

5.  The  obtaining  of  mechanisms  as 
outlined  above  which  are  very  much 
more  efficient  in  operation  than  the 
steam  equipments.  This  is  the  most 
important   consideration. 

Economy  in  operation. — That  without 
question  a  very  appreciable  saving  in 
the  fuel  consumption  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  electric  drive,  there  is 
little  doubt,  and  L.  Miller,  an  English 
writer,  has  recently  stated  that  in  the 
modern  equipment  with  propelling  ma- 
chinery consisting  of  double  reduction 
geared  turbines  using  super  -  heated 
steam,  a  saving  of  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  fuel  bill  can  undoubtedly  be  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  electric  drive 
on  the  auxiliary  machinery.  He  further 
states  that  tests  recently  made  on  a 
modern  equipment,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
pelling machinery  was  concerned,  and 
where  steam  driven  auxiliaries  had  been 
adopted,  the  steam  consumption  in  the 
main  turbine  was  10  pounds  per  shaft 
horsepower  and   the  steam  consumption 


of  the  auxiliaries  running  during  the 
voyage  was  found  to  be  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  steam  consumption  of  the 
whole  vessel.  This  figure  is  further 
borne  out  by  observance  and  tests  in 
this  country  and  shows  what  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  total  load  of  the  ves- 
sel is  made  up  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
case  of  the  steam  equipment,  and  the 
opportunity  for  economy  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Another  important  consideration  is 
the  fact  that  experience  shows  on  nio- 
torships  already  constructed  with  elec- 
trical auxiliaries,  that  in  port  the  power 
required  during  the  period  that  the  deck 
winches  are  handling  the  cargo  is  about 
three  times  the  amount  required  with 
the  auxiliaries  at  sea.  Investigation  of 
cargo  handling  vessels  in  general  has 
shown  furthermore  that  winches  are  idle 
five  to  eight  times  the  amount  of  time 
they  are  in  operation  during  an  eight- 
hour  day  of  work.  With  electric  drive 
power  is  completely  shut  off  while  the 
winches  are  out  of  operation,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  steam  equipments  con- 
densation and  leakage  continues  the 
same. 

While  we  have  numerous  general  ad- 
vices to  the  effect  that  the  fuel  con- 
sumption of  steam  driven  auxiliaries  is 
at  least  ten  times  that  of  electric,  etc., 
we  have  some  specific  figures  from  oil 
engine  driven  vessels  of  the  Benowa 
and  class  which  are  in  operation  be- 
tween Australian  points  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  following  figures  are  given 
for  two  vessels,  the  Benowa  equipped 
with  electrical  auxiliaries,  and  the  Ce- 
thana  equipped  with  steam  auxiliaries, 
as   follows: 

Beno  ua  Cethana 

Net  registered  tonnage 1788  1800 

Propulsion 2-600      h.  p.      2-500      h.  p. 

Dieaol  Eng.         Diesel  Eng. 
Average  daily  fuel  oonsumption 

main  engines 1350      gal.  1365      gal. 

Average  dally  fuel  consumption- 

donliey  boiler 557      gal. 

Average  daily  fuel  oonsumptton- 

auxiliary  engines 42 , 5  gal. 

Total  daily  fuel  consumption . .  .      1392 , 5  gal.         1922      gal. 
Per  cent  of  total  fuel  used  for 

auxiliaries   3A%  29% 

The  above  shows  a  saving  of  approx- 
imately 25  per  cent  in  fuel  consump- 
tion due  to  electric  auxiliaries.  Exam- 
ination of  the  records  of  other  ships 
shows  a  similar  percentage  gain. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  while  the 
growth  and  adoption  of  electricity  in 
this  field  was  very  slow  for  many  years, 
that  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
in  particular,  definite  and  very  rapid 
progress  has  been  made.  The  popular- 
ity of  the  electric  gear  with  those  who 
have    been    concerned    in    its    operation. 


would  seem  to  have  been  well  estab- 
lished where  it  has  been  given  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial. 

The  more  rapid  adoption  of  electric 
drive  is  now  receiving  decided  impetus 
from  the  introduction  of  the  fuel  oil 
engine,  and  we  now  look  for  its  very 
general  use  at  a  very  early  date. 

We  have  incidentally,  furthermore, 
advices  that  for  two  sister  ships  re- 
cently constructed  and  operating  in  the 
Pacific,  one  equipped  electrically  and 
the  other  with  steam  auxiliaries,  for  a 
period  of  six  months  the  repair  bill  on 
boilers  and  steam  winches  was  $3800, 
while  repairs  to  the  generating  sets  and 
electric  equipment  for  the  same  period 
was  only  $92.  We  appreciate  the  fact, 
of  course,  that  this  was  undoubtedly  an 
unusual  condition,  some  accident  prob- 
ably happening  to  the  steam  plant,  but 
we  emphasize  the  point  that  repairs  are 
necessary  to  steam  equipments  and  that 
if  some  repairs  are  occasionally  neces- 
sary for  the  electric,  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  matter  of  discredit  to  the 
electric   drive. 

Correct    Atmosphere    of    Thought 

In  the  consideration  of  the  use  and 
adoption  of  electricity  for  ship  auxil- 
iaries, it  has  been  necessary  to  develop 
a  new  line  of  thought  in  the  minds  of 
steamship  owners,  naval  architects,  ma- 
rine engineers,  etc.,  and  while  we  be- 
lieve that  still  more  must  be  accom- 
plished in  this  respect,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made. 

This  progress  is  noteworthy,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  opposition  which  had 
been  encountered  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity until  quite  recently,  from  many 
of  the  above  interests  and  manufactur- 
ers of  steam  apparatus  in  general.  In 
some  instances  in  the  past  these  inter- 
ests have  freely  stated  that  they  would 
use  their  best  efforts  to  defeat  the  use 
and  adoption  of  electric  auxiliaries  on 
merchant  vessels. 

We  have  made  but  little  reference  to 
the  wide  application  of  electricity  in 
the  American  Navy  and  the  very  satis- 
factory results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained from  practically  all  of  its  appa- 
ratus so  operated.  This,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  is  known  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  these  two  societies, 
and  further,  has,  we  believe,  had  a  very 
important  bearing  on  gradually  chang- 
ing the  mental  attitude  with  reference 
to  the  merchant  field. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratification, 
therefore,  that  we  feel  our  predictions 
of  a  number  of  years  ago  are  rapidly 
being    fulfilled. 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD  TO 

THE  NAVY— II 


IN  the  first  installment  of  this  arti- 
cle we  briefly  summarized  the  his- 
tory of  the  efforts  made  to  trans- 
fer the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy. 
The  subject  was  exhaustively  treated  in 
the  reports  of  the  secretaries  both  of 
the  Navy  and  of  the  Treasury.  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  in  fact,  makes  quite  a  fea- 
ture in  his  report  of  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Navy  operating  all  govern- 
ment vessels.  Near  the  beginning  of 
his  report  he   states : 

Navy    Should    Operate    All    Govern- 
ment Vessels 

America  should  have  but  one  Navy. 
At  present  there  are  various  "little  na- 
vies," seagoing  activities  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  diff'erent  depart- 
ments whose  vessels  could  be  far  more 
advantageously  operated  under  a  single 
control. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  government 
are  the  ends  we  are  all  seeking — the 
placing  of  governmental  activities  where 
they  can  be  most  effectively  operated, 
preventing  duplication  of  eff'ort  and  ma- 
terial, eliminating  lost  motion,  and  in- 
suring the  best  possible  service  at  min- 
imum expenditure.  One  of  the  basic 
principles  in  operation  is  that  all  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
work  should  be  concentrated  under  one 
head  and  in  one  organization,  and  the 
logical  application  of  this  principle 
would  place  under  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment all  government  seagoing  vessels 
and,  except  where  there  is  some  partic- 
ular and  compelling  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, all  public  harbor  craft. 

The  report  next  gives  the  following 
list  of  vessels  under  the  different  de- 
partments : 

Navy  Department  979 

War  Department  730 

Treasury  Department — 

Coast   Guard 52 

Public   Health    Service 49 —  101 

Department  of  Commerce 147 

Department  of  Labor 12 

Department   of  the   Interior 1,3 

Shipping  Board  1.510 

Panama  Canal  212 

Such  a  concentration  of  government 
vessels  under  one  marine  department 
could  "not  be  considered  a  radical  de- 
parture or  experiment,"  the  report 
states,  "as  its  worth  and  practicability 
were  thoi'oughly  demonstrated  under 
the   severe   test   of   war." 

As  the  merchant  marine  is  especially 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  pro- 
tection of  shipping  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, the  section  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  is  also  quoted: 

Rendering   Assistance 

"This  duty  is  now  carried  on  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  merchant  marine  and 
the  Navy.  When  a  ship  in  distress  sends 
out  calls  for  help,  all  naval  and  mer- 
chant vessels  nearby,   as  well   as  Coast 
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Guard  cutters,  proceed  to  its  assistance. 
In  such  operations  accurate  and  rapid 
radio  and  telegraphic  communication  is 
indispensable.  The  Navy  has  already 
such  a  communication  service,  and  it  is 
used  almost  altogether  by  Coast  Guard 
vessels  when  at  sea. 

"When  vessels  are  stranded,  the  life- 
saving  stations  along  the  coast  are  as- 
signed the  duty  of  saving  the  personnel. 
Often  the  Navy  co-operates  in  this  work; 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
port Northern  Pacific,  when  the  Navy 
did  far  the  greater  part  of  the  life-sav- 
ing and  with  complete  success. 

Wrecks   and    Derelicts 

"During  the  war  the  Navy  took  over 
all  vessels  and  equipment  of  the  leading 
salvage  companies  and  maintained  a 
naval  salvage  service  which  operated 
very  successfully  until  May  15,  1919, 
when  the  salvage  equipments  were  re- 
turned to  their  owners.  In  assisting 
vessels  in  distress  and  floating  ships 
from  rocks  or  shoals  immediately  after 
stranding,  the  naval  districts  are  in  a 
position  to  render  excellent  service  in 
view  of  the  many  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  the  various  sizes  and  types  of 
vessels  available  for  this  duty.  The 
Navy  is  well  equipped  with  divers,  ex- 
plosive material,  suitable  vessels,  and 
skilled    personnel." 

The  report  next  states  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  number  of  changes 
In  the  forty-one  Coast  Guard  vessels 
when  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  upon  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
Guns  had  to  be  installed  and  radio 
equipment  enlarged  and  improved.  The 
statement  is  made  that  "A  service  which 
automatically  reverts  to  the  Navy  in 
time  of  war  should  by  all  means  be 
ready  for  immediate  naval  duty  upon 
the  declaration  of  war." 

Under  the  subject  of  duties  perform- 
ed by  the  Coast  Guard  the  report  states 
that  in  1919  in  29  out  of  42  of  the 
principal  ports  the  customs  officials  op- 
erated their  own  vessels  with  civilian 
personnel  and  that  the  Navy  has  avail- 
able in  each  naval  district  many  small 
craft  which  would  be  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Attention  is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  has  employed  sub- 
marine chasers  along  the  Florida  coast 
to  prevent  smuggling  and  this  system 
could  be  extended.  Other  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Coast  Guard,  the  control 
of  anchorage  grounds,  the  giving  of 
medical  aid  to  deep-sea  fishermen  and 
the  collection  of  statistics  regarding  loss 
of  life  on  vessels,  none  of  which  are  of 
a  fiscal  character,  can  logically  and  eas- 
ily be  performed  by  the  Navy,  the  re- 
port states. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  report  on 
this  particular  subject  reads: 


"Placing  the  Coast  Guard  under  the 
Navy  would  put  under  one  administra- 
tive control  all  the  maritime  forces 
whose  duty  it  is  to  save  life  and  prop- 
erty at  sea,  avoiding  duplication,  reduc- 
ing administrative  expenses,  and  pre- 
venting conflict  or  friction  in  operation. 
The  performance  of  these  duties  will 
put  the  Navy  in  more  intimate  touch 
with  the  merchant  marine  and  bring 
about  a  sympathy  and  understanding 
most  desirable  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  as  our  recent  experiences  have 
demonstrated." 

Treasury    Views 

And,  finally,  we  have  Secretary  Hous- 
ton's last  words  on  this  subject  as  con- 
tained in  his  annual  report.  Persons  of 
a  legal  turn  of  mind  interested  in  this 
dispute  certainly  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  judicial  quali- 
ties.    Secretary  Houston  states: 

"The  transfer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  has  been 
periodically  agitated  for  many  years. 
The  proposal  was  revived  shortly  before 
the  Coast  Guard  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury  under  the  executive  order  of 
August  28,  1919,  and  its  consideration 
has  been  continued  since.  In  the  past 
the  Treasury  has  opposed  almost  uni- 
formly the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
this  purpose  and  the  Congress  always 
has  refused  to  sanction  the  proposal. 
In  the  present  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  views  of  the  Treasury  have 
been  made  known  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congi-ess.  Recent 
discussions  of  the  subject  have  brought 
forth  no  new  material  facts  which  in 
any  way  would  warrant  the  Treasury 
in  departing  from  its  position.  After 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
Coast  Guard  in  time  of  peace  has  no 
relation  to  the  Navy  and  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Navy,  but  should  re- 
main in  the  Treasury. 

"The  department  is  attached  to  this 
historic  service  which  has  come  down 
through  the  years  with  fine  traditions 
and  achievements.  It  has  made  a  noble 
record  under  the  Treasury.  The  depart- 
ment's position  in  this  matter,  however, 
is  not  based  upon  any  selfish  reluctance 
to  be  relieved  of  duties  it  has  perform- 
ed and  powers  it  has  exercised  for  so 
many  years,  for,  as  pointed  out  else- 
where in  this  report,  the  Secretary  is 
willing  that  services  that  have  no  direct 
relation  to  the  Treasury  be  released 
from  the  department  and  transferred 
to  other  jurisdictions.  It  is  based,  on 
the  contrary,  upon  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  nublic  ser- 
vice as  well  as  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"A  brief  discussion  of  the  origin  and 
activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  may  serve 
to  show  why  this  establishment  should 
not  be  transferred  to  the  Navy.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
old  Revenue  Cutter  and  Life  -  Saving 
Services,  and  as  the  successor  to  the 
Revenue    Cutter    Service    is    older   than 
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the  Navy  and  almost  as  old  as  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  It  was  created  in  1790 
at  the  second  session  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, upon  the  recommendation  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  the  result  of  the  need 
for  the  services  of  a  coast  patrol  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws 
and  as  an  organized  armed  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  seacoast.  During 
its  life  of  130  years  its  functions  have 
been  increased,  and  today  they  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Protection  of  the  customs  revenue. 

2.  Assistance  to  customs  officers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

.3.  Aid  to  vessels  in  distress  and  the 
saving  of  life  and  property. 

4.  Destruction  or  removal  of  wrecks, 
derelicts,  and  other  floating  dangers  to 
navigation. 

5.  Medical  aid  to  American  vessels 
engaged  in  deep-sea  fisheries. 

6.  Enforcement  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  anchorage  of  vessels  in 
navigable  waters. 

7.  Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to 
quarantine  and  neutrality. 

8.  Suppression  of  mutinies  on  mer- 
chant vessels. 

9.  Enforcement  of  navigation  and 
other  laws  governing  merchant  vessels 
and  motorboats. 

10.  Enforcement  of  law  to  provide 
for  safety  of  life  on  navigable  waters 
during  regattas  and  marine  parades. 

11.  Protection  of  game  and  the  seal 
and  other  fisheries  in  Alaska,  etc. 

12.  Enforcement  of  the  sponge-fish- 
ing law. 

13.  International  ice  patrol  ofl^  the 
Great  Banks. 

14.  Service  as  a  part  of  the  Navy  in 
time  of  war  or  when  the  President  shall 
direct. 

"Many  additional  tasks  fall  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  all  departments  may  call  up- 
on it  for  any  special  work  of  a  mari- 
time nature  which  is  not  especially  as- 
signed or  for  which  resources  are  not 
elsewhere  obtainable. 

"From  the  beginning  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
Treasury  organization  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  the  customs  rev- 
enue   and    in   the   administration   of   the 


Customs  Service.  Apart  from  the  hu- 
manitarian nature  of  other  important 
duties  of  the  Coast  Guard,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Customs  Service  has  at 
least  an  indirect  interest  in  the  relief 
of  distressed  vessels  laden  with  impor- 
tations for  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  said  that  while  now- 
adays there  is  little  or  no  smuggling  in 
large  cargo  lots,  it  is  believed  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  Coast  Guard  pre- 
vents such  smuggling.  With  the  advent 
of  prohibition,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary for  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  very 
vigilant  in  connection  with  smu.ggling 
by  means  of  small  boats.  If  this  ser- 
vice is  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  an- 
other jurisdiction  where  it  may  disap- 
pear as  a  separate  unit  or  not  always 
be  subject  to  the  request  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  specialized  service,  it  is  possible 
that  smuggling  might  be  resumed  on  a 
large  scale,  thereby  causing  loss  to  the 
revenue.  In  that  event  it  is  also  likely 
that  smugglers  might  be  particularly 
active  with  respect  to  violations  of  the 
prohibition  act,  the  enforcement  of 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  Treasury. 

"It  is  true  that  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  Coast  Guard  have  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  Treasury,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  such  functions  have  no  relation  to 
the  Navy.  The  Coast  Guard  is  not  a 
naval  service  in  any  sense,  except  in 
time  of  war,  when  properly  the  law  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  those  of  the  Navy  normally 
are  fundamentally  diff'erent.  The  sim- 
ilarity ends  when  it  is  stated  that  die 
Navy  is  a  fleet  under  military  discipline 
and  the  Coast  Guard  possesses  a  fleet 
under  military  discipline.  The  question 
must  be  determined,  not  by  the  fact 
that  both  are  floating  services,  but  by 
the  character  of  their  duties.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Treasury  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  transfer  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace 
than  there  is  to  transfer  the  merchant 
marine  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace. 

"The  Coast  Guard  is  an  intensive  or- 
ganization and,  particularly  in  its  work 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  life  and 
property  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  de- 


mands special  equipment,  special  train- 
ing and  special  qualifications.  Its  du- 
ties are  not  of  an  occasional  nature, 
but  call  for  vigorous  prosecution  at  all 
times.  I  believe  that  they  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  dictate  that  they  re- 
main under  the  supervision  of  a  civilian 
department.  It  is  very  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  the  absorption  of  the  Coast 
Guard  by  the  Navy  in  all  probability 
would  result  eventually  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  essential  Coast  Guard  duties,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  and  loss  to  the 
government  and  the  maritime  interests 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Navy  does  not  need  the  Coast  Guard 
in  time  of  peace;  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  Treasury  does  need  it  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  this 
depai-tment  by  law.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  permanent  union  of  the  two  ser- 
vices would  be  an  anoiClaly.  The  Con- 
gress is  earnestly  requested  to  with- 
hold approval  of  any  legislation  design- 
ed to  eff'ect  such  a  transfer. 

"In  submitting  this  recommendation, 
I  desire  to  enter  an  urgent  plea  that 
the  Congress  grant  the  authority  and 
appropriations  which  are  necessary  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  service.  It  appears  to 
be  felt  by  some  proponents  of  the  trans- 
fer that  the  Coast  Guard  would  fare 
better  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  if 
placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy  Department  instead  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  I  do  not  entertain  that 
notion  in  any  degree.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  would  look  with  any 
more  favor  upon  requests  for  appropri- 
ations coming  from  the  Coast  Guard  as 
a  part  of  the  Navy  than  from  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  unit  in  the  Treasury.  In 
this  spirit  I  invite  attention  to  imperative 
needs  of  the  service,  with  the  confident 
hope  of  favorable  action.  The  Coast 
Guard  contributes  most  essential  and  im- 
portant service  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion, accentuated  and  increased  in  value 
at  the  present  time  by  the  great  growth 
of  our  commerce  and  merchant  marine. 
Unless  its  obvious  requirements  are  met 
in  the  near  future,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfill  its  nussion  with  the 
same  degree  of  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness that  characterized  its  performances 
in  the  past. 


Former    Coast    Guard    Cutter    Bear 
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SHIP  PRICES 

THOSE  who  are  familiar  with  the 
shipping  business  in  Britain  have 
witnessed  during  the  last  twelve 
months  a  very  remarkable  volte- 
face  in  the  matter  of  ship  prices,  and 
let  it  be  understood  that  when  we  are 
talking  of  ship  prices  we  are  talking  of 
the  price  at  which  a  new,  ready-for-sea 
steam  freighter  of  medium  tonnage  can 
be  bought  in  the  open  market.  We  are 
not  talking  about  shipbuilding  costs, 
which  is  a  very  different  matter,  al- 
though some  types  of  mind — notably 
those  connected  with  the  Shipping 
Board — seem  to  be  unable  to  separate 
these  two  items. 

A  very  comprehensive  chart  was  re- 
cently issued  by  Fairplay  of  London 
showing  the  price  of  a  7500  deadweight 
ton  ordinary  steam  freighter  ready  for 
sea  as  it  varied  from  the  year  1898  to 
the  year  1921.  The  low  point  on  the 
curve  was  in  the  year  1908  when  this 
freighter  could  be  bought  for  £36,000. 
The  high  point  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1920,  when  the  freighter  would 
bring  £23.5,000.  From  that  point  the 
line  drops  with  great  rapidity — in  fact, 
almost  vertically — until  on  January  1, 
1921,  the  price  has  become  £10.5,000. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  cost 
of  shipbuilding  but  the  price  of  the  fin- 
ished article  as  regulated  by  the  mai'- 
ket  and  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Now,  any  reader  can  take  pencil  and 
paper  and  do  a  little  figuring  on  these 
prices  and  arrive  at  some  very  interest- 
ing conclusions.  He  would  note  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  on  pounds 
sterling,  say  $3.80,  the  price  per  dead- 
weight ton  of  the  British  freighter  on 
January   1,   1921,  would  be  $53.20,  and 


if  he  would  compare  this  price  mentally 
with  that  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  now  holding  its  vessels  at  $165 
to  $185  per  deadweight  ton,  he  would 
see  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  are  not  sold  more 
lapidly. 

Now,  figuring  again  from  the  1908 
price,  we  find  that  at  normal  exchange 
the  price  of  the  British  freighter  at  that 
time  would  be  $22.80  per  deadweight 
ton,  and  figuring  5  per  cent  deprecia- 
tion over  the  twelve  years  the  book 
value  of  that  1908  freighter,  which  with 
ordinary  maintenance  would  be  for  com- 
mercial purposes  a  fairly  good  rival  for 
the  ordinary  freighter  of  today,  has 
come  down  to  about  $14  per  deadweight 
ton.  This  latter  is  an  important  figui-e 
to  bear  in  mind  because  it  has  a  very 
intimate  connection  with  the  present 
1 1  top  in  ship  prices. 

All  old  shipowning  and  operating 
companies  of  any  size  have  in  their 
fleets  quite  a  number  of  these  1908  ves- 
sels or  vessels  built  prior  to  that  time 
which  they  are  carrying  on  their  books 
at  figures  around  $14  a  deadweight  ton. 
Knowing  that  to  be  the  case,  we  can 
easily  see  why  it  is  impossible  for  Amer- 
ican capital  to  invest  in  ships  at  $165  a 
deadweight  ton  to  enter  in  the  foreign 
trade  against  such  competition.  Under 
the  ordinary  and  only  safe  bookkeeping 
methods  of  ship  operating  companies 
the  standing  charges  against  the  new 
tonnage  at  the  Shipping  Board  figures 
would  be  a  considerably  larger  amount 
per  annum  than  the  total  book  value  of 
these  older  ships.  But  our  readers  will 
say,  "These  ships  are  not  as  good  as 
the  Shipping  Board  freighters,"  and  we 
will  readily  grant  that  to  be  so  as  far 
as  equipment,  finish  of  engines,  quar- 
ters for  ci'ew,  and  everything  that  makes 
or  would  tend  to  make  a  seaman  proud 
of  his  floating  home,  is  concerned.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  these  old 
freighters  and  Shipping  Boai'd  ships, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing 
in  the  extra  cost  of  the  Shipping  Board 
ship  which  makes  her  any  more  eco- 
nomical in  operation,  and  if  she  starts 
with  a  handicap  of  standing  charges  so 
great,  no  amount  of  white  enamel  paint 
on  her  crew's  quai-tei'S,  no  amount  of 
convenience  in  her  galley  equipment, 
and  no  superiority  in  her  bathtub  ar- 
rangements is  going  to  make  any  money 
for  her  owner  or  enable  him  to  operate 
against  his  foreign  competitor. 

Shipping  Board  Commissioner  Goff 
some  time  ago  recognized  these  facts 
and  proposed  to  his  fellow  commission- 
ers that  the  value  of  the  fleet  be  writ- 
ten down  to  a  point  where  the  vessels 
could  be  sold  at  $67.50  a  deadweight 
ton.  He  was  laughed  out  of  court  for 
his  pains  and  was  criticised  by  such  au- 
thorities as  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,    but    if    Commissioner    Goff 


were  making  his  figures  today  he  would 
probably  have  to  write  off  another  10 
to  15  per  cent  in  order  to  meet  the 
market. 

These  are  facts  which  must  be  faced 
and  not  theories.  They  are  faced  by 
every  manufacturer  of  goods  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  those  gen- 
tlemen have  had  to  take  losses  as  large 
in  proportion  as  those  which  would  now 
face  the  Shipping  Board  if  it  sold  at 
the  present  market  value. 

The  Shipping  Board  has,  considering 
the  size  of  its  fleet,  consistently  held 
its  selling  price  at  over  100  per  cent 
above  the  market  value,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  it  has  the  ships  on  its  hands 
today. 

Another  feature  of  this  matter  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  busy  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  population.  Un- 
doubtedly if  the  huge  fleet  of  ships  in 
possession  of  the  Shipping  Board  was 
maiked  down  to  a  point  where  private 
capital  could  afford  to  invest  therein, 
the  shipyards  and  machine  shops  of  the 
country  would  be  kept  busy  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come  altering  and  re- 
powering  these  ships  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  routes  and  trades 
in  which  they  would  be  operated. 


A    NEW   SHIPPING   BOARD 

BY  the  time  this  reaches  our  read- 
ers a  new  pilot  will  have  taken 
charge  of  the  ship  of  state.  We 
are  hoping  great  hopes  for  the 
progress  of  the  ship  under  this  new 
pilot,  for  no  pilot  has  ever  taken  charge 
under  more  favorable  auspices  or  with 
a  more  wholehearted  support  from  his 
crew. 

Naturally  we  of  };he  marine  world 
are  interested  in  the  choice  of  Shipping 
Board  commissioners  that  Pilot  Harding 
will  make,  and  although  we  are  not  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  any  particular  can- 
didate for  the  chairman  of  this  board, 
we  would  like  to  make  one  specification 
as  to  his  qualifications.  The  new  chair- 
man should  be  a  man  of  shipping  ex- 
perience, and  that  experience  should 
include  a  considerable  amount  of  those 
lean  years  before  the  war  when  cut- 
throat competition  and  very  low  returns 
were  the  rule.  He  should  be  of  such 
independence  and  maturity  that  political 
influences  would  not  sway  him  from 
his   course. 

Given  such  a  man  and  taking  his  ad- 
vice about  the  choice  of  other  commis- 
sioners, there  should  be  a  great  im- 
provement in   Shipping  Board  affairs. 

But  should  this  man  combine  the  pa- 
tience of  Job  with  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  should  there  be  associated 
with  him  the  most  eflScient  and  able  co- 
workers that  the  nation  can  produce,  he 
will  be  powerless  to  improve  maritime 
conditions     unless     Congress     and     the 
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American  people  back  of  Congress  can 
be  shown  truthfully  just  how  matters 
stand  and  are  able  to  accept  the  facts 
at  their  face  value  and  sanction  action 
based  on  those  facts.  The  g'reat  mass 
of  propaganda  emanating  from  past 
Shipping  Boards  has  been  of  a  very 
misleading  nature  and  has  built  up  a 
very  false  feeling  of  optimism  regard- 
ing the  future  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  This  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  the  new  board, 
and  there  will  be  need  of  a  firm  hand 
and  a  wise  head  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  keep  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  dur- 
ing the  troublous  years   ahead. 


A    BOOST 


JUST  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  boost 
for  San  Francisco,  a  fashion  which 
we  are  very  willing  to  follow. 
We  love  San  Francisco.  She  is 
the  place  of  our  birth  and  has  always 
been  kind  to  us.  She  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  great  natural  beauty  which  has 
been  much  enhanced  through  the  efforts 
of  her  worthy  sons. 

San  Francisco  has  the  finest  landlock- 
ed harbor  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
harbor  is  so  ably  administered  that 
while  enjoying  the  lowest  port  charges 
of  any  port  in  America  it  is  absolutely 
self-supporting,  and  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing all  operating  expenses,  overhead, 
maintenance,  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
provided  in  1920  a  surplus  of  $1,200,- 
000,  which  was  turned  into  the  perma- 
nent improvement  fund. 

Although  commerce  is  growing  rap- 
idly, the  permanent  improvements  on 
San  Francisco's  waterfront  have  been 
pushed  way  ahead  of  that  growth,  and 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  are 
more  than  $8,000,000  in  authorized 
bonds  that  have  never  been  placed  on 
the  market  and  are  available  immedi- 
ately if  need  should  arise. 

San  Francisco,  backed  by  the  great 
variety  and  volume  of  the  products  of 
Central  California,  is  the  financial  cen- 
ter of  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  finances 
the  great  valleys  that  pour  their  pro- 
ducts down  the  rivers  into  her  wonder- 
ful harbor  and  in  turn  nourish  the  cit- 
ies which  border  its  shores. 

That  her  children  love  her  is  attested 
by  many  stately  architectural  monu- 
ments that  crown  her  hills  and  adorn 
her  magnificent  parks,  and  by  the  treas- 
ures brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  embellish  her  museums.  Her  climate 
has  the  potent  charm  of  variety  and  is 
enticing  to  redblooded  men  and  women : 
winter  nights  so  balmy  that  great  vocal 
artists  herald  the  coming  of  the  New 
Year  in  song  from  her  street  corners, 
and  midsummer  evenings  so  cooled  by 
the  ocean  fogs  and  the  northwest  trades 
that  heavy  furs  are  comfortable. 


It  is  difficult  to  avoid  superlatives  in 
talking  about  San  Francisco.  When  in 
1906  she  rose  from  her  ashes  like  a 
modern  phoenix,  the  world  acclaimed 
her  the  bravest  city.  Many  travelers, 
poets  and  authors  have  dubbed  her  the 
city  of  the  greatest  charm.  She  has  the 
best  harbor,  the  lowest  port  charges, 
the  largest  commercial  drydock,  the 
best  system  of  port  management,  the 
least  slums,  the  most  fresh  air,  the  big- 
gest rival,  the  most  loyal  population, 
the  largest,  safest  and  cheapest  ferry 
service,  of  any  city  in  America. 

She  is  our  Home  Port  and  we  are 
proud  of  that  fact. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 

THE  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil meets  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May 
4-7,  1921.  Its  consideration  of 
and  conclusions  on  questions  affecting- 
foreign  trade  will  be  looked  for  with  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  interest  by 
manufacturers,  shipping  men  and  ship- 
builders, importers  and  exporters  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 


There  has  probably  never  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
when  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
her  foreign  trade  at  heart  have  been 
faced  with  more  delicate  problems  for 
solution.  All  of  those  parts  of  the 
world  with  which  we  have  been  wont 
to  carry  on  our  largest  foreign  trade 
dealings  in  the  past  are  in  a  more  or 
less  chaotic  state  politically,  industrially 
and  financially  and  many  of  the  wisest 
heads  in  our  own  nation  are  fearful  lest 
we  fall  into  the  same  condition  ourselves. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
in  the  past  conventions  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  that  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  these 
conventions  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
thoroughly  thrash  out  all  problems  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  trade  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  do  so  in  a  sane  and  reason- 
able manner,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
in  this  eighth  convention  the  Foreign 
Trade  Council  will  be  able  to  impress 
I'iion  our  Federal  irovernment  the  nec- 
essity for  the  same  line  of  action  from 
our  government  bureaus. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
foreign  trade  will  receive  full  co-oper- 
ation from  the  incoming  administration 
and  that  many  of  our  ocean-going  ships 
now  laid  up  in  the  mud  will  in  the 
coming  months  be  in  demand  for  prof- 
itable  cargoes  of  American   goods. 


STATE    NAUTICAL    SCHOOL 

THE  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association  has  endorsed  Senate 
Bill  3.S9,  California  Legislature, 
which  would  provide  for  a  state 
nautical  school.  "The  Pacific  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Association,  including 
in  its  membership  twenty-two  Ameri- 
can steamship  operators  and  owners 
on  the  Pacific,"  says  a  statement  of 
the  association,  "endorses  the  urgent 
need  for  favorable  passage  by  the  state 
legislature  of  Senate  Bill  339,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Flaherty  January  20, 
1921,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
education,  entitled  'An  Act  to  make  an 
appropi'iation  to  carry  out  the  provis- 
ions of  "An  Act  to  establish  a  natutical 
school  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  and  mainte- 
nance thereof,  to  make  an  appropriation 
therefor  and  to  authorize  the  govei'nor 
to  request  and  to  receive  aid  from  the 
United  States  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  4,  1911,"  approved  May 
14,  1917.' 

"State  schools  to  provide  nautical  ed- 
ucation for  their  students  of  universit- 
ies and  high  schools  have  been  success- 
fully conducted  by  state  appropriations 
for  some  time  past  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  at  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
on   the   Pacific   Coast,   at   Seattle.      The 
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favorable  passage  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  California  State  Nautical  School 
will  place  this  state  and  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  on  a  par  with  other  large  sea- 
port states  and  cities,  in  furnishing  offi- 
cer material  for,  and  in  furthering  the 
welfare  of,  our  growing  American  mer- 
chant marine  on  the  Pacific. 

"This  association  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  work  accomplished 
by  state  nautical  schools  on  the  Atlantic 
and  at  Seattle,  and  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  reports  of  such  schools, 
our  committee  found  that  the  work  has 
been  effective  and  instructive.  Our  as- 
sociation, therefore,  earnestly  solicits 
your  favorable  support  in  having  passed 
the  appropriation  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  California  State  Nauti- 
cal School,  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mend. 

"The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Nautical  School  consists  of 
the  governor  of  the  state,  the  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners." 


DUTY,    RIGHT   AND    PRIVILEGE 

THERE  has  been,  is,  and  still  will 
be  much  talk  about  "rights"  and 
"privileges,"  but  not  so  much 
talk  about  "duties"  and  "obliga- 
tions." Some  of  this  talk  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  reasonable  and 
wise,  but  by  far  the  great  bulk  of  it 
has  been  loose,  irrational  and  most  dis- 
tinctly unwise. 

In  determining  what  are  our  rights 
and  privileges  and  duties  and  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  of  this  republic,  most 
of  us  go  at  the  matter  from  the  wrong 
end  of  the  line.  We  first  try  to  find 
out  what  are  our  rights  and  privileges, 
leaving  till  some  future  day  the  con- 
sideration of  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. 

The  immigrant  who  lands  on  our 
shores  is  not  here  many  hours  until 
some  one — and  usually  one  of  his  own 
tongue — has  informed  him  in  glowing 
terms  that  he  is  now  the  direct  and 
immediate  heir  to  certain  "natural  and 
inalienable"  rights.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  right  to  happiness, 
the  right  to  a  living,  the  right  to  his 
full  share  of  the  "good  things  of  life," 
the  right  to  organize  so  that  he  may 
get  a  job,  and  the  right  to  strike  on 
that  job  for  any  reason  or  for  no 
reason  at  all. 

Later,  perhaps,  after  he  has  been 
here  long  enough  to  secure  the  right 
to  vote,  he  may  hear  a  few  vague  re- 
marks about  the  duties  and  obligations 
which  are  supposed  to  go  before  his 
rights  and  privileges,  but  often  by  that 
time  he  has  come  to  feel  himself  so 
strongly  entrenched  in  his  rights  and 
privileges  that  he  does  not  deem  it 
essential  to  pay  any  attention  to  his 
duties  and   obligations. 


Our  methods  of  teaching  citizenship 
to  the  alien  have  been,  and  still  are  in 
large  part,  on  the  cart-before-the-horse 
order.  Whether  or  not  we  have  "nat- 
ural" rights  and  privileges,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  we  do  have  natural 
and  fundamental  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, and  any  method  of  teaching 
citizenship  that  does  not  first  of  all 
make  these  clear  and  insist  upon  their 
observance,  preaches  rights  and  privi- 
leges on  a  very  shaky  and  unsubstantial 
foundation,  or  on  no  foundation  at  all. 

Let  us  be  concerned  about  our  duties 
and  obligations  as  citizens  and  about 
discharging  them  faithfully,  and  our 
rights  and  privileges  will  come  to  us 
automatically  and  will  abide  with  us, 
because  of  the  firm  foundation  we 
have  builded  for  them. — The  Valve 
World. 


EVILS    OF    DOUBLE    TAXATION 

AMERICAN  business  men  from 
thirty  -  five  foreign  countries 
have  been  invited  by  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  to 
present,  during  the  Eighth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,  their  views 
on  the  taxation  of  American  citizens 
living  abroad.  This  important  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May 
4,  5,  6,  7,  1921. 

Serious  eff^orts  are  already  being 
made  by  the  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Rio,  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico 
City,  Shanghai,  London,  Sao  Paulo  and 
Barcelona  to  obtain  from  Congress  the 
elimination  of  American  taxes  now  lev- 
ied on  the  income  received  by  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad  and  derived  from 
foreign   sources. 

This  taxation  has  put  American  for- 
eign traders  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  their  foreign  rivals, 
who  pay  no  taxes  to  their  home  gov- 
ernments on  income  derived  from  for- 
eign sources. 

In  the  Philippines,  for  instance,  an 
American  conducting  a  business  in  the 
city  of  Manila  and  realizing  a  net  profit 
of  $50,000  therefrom,  pays  a  combined 
Philippine  and  United  States  income  tax 
of  $9,190.  A  Filipino,  Britisher,  Span- 
iard, Chinaman,  Japanese  or  citizen  of 
any  country  except  the  United  States, 
conducting  a  like  business  and  earning 
a  like  profit,  pays  only  the  Philippine 
tax,  which  amounts  to  $2535.  In  other 
words,  the  American  merchant  would 
have  to  pay  $6655  more  than  his  for- 
eign competitors.  Should  the  net  income 
be  $100,000,  then  the  margin  against 
the  American  mechant  is  $24,205. 


ten  to  President-elect  Harding  urging 
that  a  generous  portion  of  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  rank  of  ambassador  and 
minister  be  reserved  for  well-qualified 
officials  already  in  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services. 

The  letter,  which  is  signed  by  James 
A.  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  council  and 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  states: 

"The  importance  to  American  foreign 
trade  of  able  and  experienced  diplo- 
matic representation  is  too  apparent  to 
require   exposition. 

"The  practice  of  appointing  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  from  the  country  at 
large  has  given  this  government  some 
of  its  ablest  diplomats. 

"As  the  secretarial  grades  of  the  dip- 
lomatic service  and  the  entire  consular 
sei'vice  have  for  ten  years  been  con- 
ducted on  the  merit  system  and  a  lai'ge 
number  of  well  qualified  officials  there- 
in desire  to  make  the  foreign  service 
their  life  work,  the  country  possesses  a 
resource  of  experience  and  ability  which 
should  be  fully  utilized. 

"As  a  means  of  practically  combin- 
ing the  method  of  general  appointment 
with  the  principle  of  a  permanent  dip- 
lomatic service,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  in  the  forthcoming  appointments 
a  generous  proportion  of  the  embassies 
and  legations  be  reserved  for  appoint- 
ments from  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  or  those  with  previous  credit- 
able service  therein." 


MINISTERS   FROM   DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE 

IN  an   effort  to   make  of  the   foreign 
service  of  our  government  a  career 
which   will   attract  the   services    of 
able    and    ambitious   men,    the    Na- 
tional  Foreign   Trade   Council   has  writ- 


WAGES    AND    COSTS 

REDUCTIONS  of  wages  of  deck 
and  engine  departments  are  fore- 
cast by  the  abrogation  of  agree- 
ments between  steamship  opera- 
tors and  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  unions  on  the  other;  or, 
in  case  agreements  have  some  time  to 
run,  by  the  effort  of  the  operators  to 
secure  consent  of  the  men  to  reductions 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

Operating  companies  of  the  Pacific, 
acting  individually,  abrogated  their 
agreements  in  January,  effective  in  Feb- 
ruary; and  the  Shipping  Board,  under 
date  of  February  2,  served  notice  of 
abrogation  thirty  days  from  date.  On 
the  Atlantic  the  lead  was  taken  by  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, which,  although  numbering  among 
its  members  most  of  the  prominent  op- 
erators of  the  Pacific,  in  this  case  was 
considering  the  Atlantic  scale  only. 

Proposals  made  by  the  Atlantic  ship- 
owners and  the  Shipping  Board  looking 
toward  modifications  of  the  agreements 
prior  to  expiration  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful, but  further  conferences  may  be 
held.  The  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Association  said  that  agreements 
would  be  continued  until  the  dates  of 
expiration,  May  1  and  August  1,  unless 
some     common     understanding    can     be 
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reached  sooner  with  reference  to  wages 
and  overtime.  Tentative  proposals  have 
been  made  looking'  toward  a  reduction 
in  the  manning  scale  of  American  ves- 
sels also.  A  typical  American  8800- 
tonner,  it  was  stated,  would  carry  a 
crew  of  48,  whereas  a  British  vessel  of 
the  same  size  would  have  45  and  a  Nor- 
wegian only  40;  a  Japanese,  however, 
would  have  59,  but  their  wages  are 
much  lower  than  those  of  the  whites. 

Following  the  abrogation  of  agree- 
ments by  the  Shipping  Board,  Darragh 
Delancey,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, departed  from  Washington  for 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  where  he 
intended  to  hold  conferences  with  oper- 
ators and  seamen  regarding  a  new  wage 
scale  and  working  conditions. 

Agreements  have  been  cancelled  by 
operators  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  old 
scales  remain  in  effect  pending  action 
by  owners. 

The  shipowners'  attitude  in  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  reducing  wages  is 

KEMOWNDUK  TABLE  OF  C0MPART3ON  OF 
WAGE   SCALES    aN'D    WOKKINO  CONDITIONS 
ATLANTIC-GULF   ar.i   FA CIFIC   AGHKEM ENTS 


stated  in  an  address  by  J.  Parker  Kirlin, 
general  counsel  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Po- 
litical Science:  "Wages  for  officers  and 
men  on  the  typical  American  steamer 
of  8800  tons  deadweight  .  .  .  amount, 
at  the  present  standard  of  wages,  to 
$5315  a  month.  The  wages  of  an  iden- 
tical British  steamer  amount  to  $.3924 
a  month.  The  excess  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  is  $1391  a  month,  or  $16,- 
692  a  year." 

Wage  reductions  in  shipbuilding  also 
are  under  way.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association 
summarizes  the  situation  in  Atlantic 
yards  by  saying  that  "the  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilding  Industrial  Board  had  met 
and  taken  steps  to  introduce  in  all  ship- 
yards signatory  to  the  agreement  with 
the  metal  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  a  10  per 
cent  wage  reduction  effective  March  1, 
1921,  as  the  initial  move  in  a  program 
to     bring    down     labor    costs.       At    the 


board  meeting  it  was  arranged  that  the 
international  officers  of  unions  parties 
to  the  agreement  would  conduct  a  gen- 
eral referendum  at  which  the  shipyard 
workers  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  proposed  reduction,  same 
applying  to  both  the  day  and  piece  work 
schedules  originally  established  by  the 
Macy  Board.  It  was  further  explained 
that  this  proposition  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration except  that  the  Bethlehem 
yards  intend  to  put  the  new  wage  scale 
into  effect  February  14." 

A  statement  as  to  wages  is  expected 
from  the  California  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation about  March  1.  In  the  North- 
west, 3500  employes  of  the  G.  M.  Stan- 
difer  Construction  Corporation  accepted 
a  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  January  rather 
than  witness  the  discharge  of  500  men 
whom  the  company  found  it  necessary 
to  discharge  in  default  of  a  wage  re- 
duction. The  new  scale  is  equivalent 
to   the   old    Macy   award. 
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Robert   L.    Hague 


AN  AMERICAN  MARINE  MANAGER 


THE  announcement  in  December  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Hague  as  manager  of  the  marine 
department,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (New  Jersey),  succeedirg  Mr.  D. 
T.  Warden,  has  been  a  matter  of  inter- 
est and  great  satisfaction  to  his  many 
friends  in  the  shipping  world  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  further  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  talent. 

While  the  marine  department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
is  only  one  of  the  departments  in  that 
vast  concern,  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
largest    steamship    operating    companies 


in  the  United  States,  and  next  to  the 
Shipping  Board  has  more  tonnage  under 
its  direct  control  than  any  other  oper- 
ator in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  largest  single  owner  of  ton- 
nage under  American  registry,  and  the 
largest  single  owner  of  tank  steamers 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hague  was  born  on  March  2, 
1881,  in  New  England.  He  received  his 
technical  training  at  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  As  a  young  man  the 
sea  attracted  him  and  he  shipped  before 
the  mast  on  sailing  vessels.  Later  he 
became   a   railroad   locomotive    engineer 


and  then  served  his  time  as  a  machinist. 
Subsequently  starting  as  an  oiler,  he 
advanced  through  the  various  grades 
of  the  ship's  engine  department  to  the 
position  of  chief  engineer. 

This  training  undoubtedly  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  broad  practical  ex- 
perience and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  viewpoint  of  all  classes  of  labor, 
which  are  so  essential  to  those  in  ad- 
ministrative positions  under  present- 
day  conditions. 

It  was  his  service  on  ships  running 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  which  caused  him 
to  ultimately  settle  there. 
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As  an  oflHeer  on  its  vessels  he  became 
associated  with  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  and  later  super- 
vised the  construction  of  several  ships 
built  for  that  company. 

Afterwards  he  joined  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (California)  as  assistant 
superintendent  engineer,  and  later  was 
appointed  superintendent  engineer  and 
naval  architect.  It  was  under  his  di- 
rection that  many  of  the  tankers  and 
other  tonnage  of  the  Standard  Oil  were 
designed  and  built,  and  he  has  been 
responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
high  standard  in  construction  and  main- 
tenance which  characterized  the  fleet 
of  that  company. 

Mr.  Hague,  as  well  as  many  others 
who  were  recognized  authorities  in  their 
respective  professions,  was  called  upon 
during  the  war  emergency  to  serve  the 
government.  It  was  the  untiring  efl'ort 
and  practical  experience  of  such  men 
that  contributed  so  largely  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  government  activit- 
ies during  the  war. 

In  July,  1918,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  in  charge  of  steel  ship 
construction  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco. 

When  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosseter  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  operations  he  recognized 
that  one  of  the  gi-eatest  problems  be- 
fore him  in  the  successful  operation  of 
the  enormous  Shipping  Board  fleet  was 
proper  control  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, and  in  the  selection  of  the  man 
best  qualified  for  this  work  he  chose 
Mr.  Hague,  who  went  to  Washington  in 
October,  1918,  when  he  assumed  posi- 
tion as  manager  of  the  construction  and 
repair  department,  division  of  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Hague  built 
up  and  created,  amid  the  almost  chaotic 
conditions  existing  at  that  time,  an  ef- 
ficient organization  with  representation 
at  the  principal  ports  throughout  the 
United  States  to  handle  this  work  stands 
as  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  re- 
markable ability  as  an  organizer  in  ad- 
dition to  his  technical  qualifications. 

Through  his  field  forces  he  instituted 
an  immediate  survey  of  the  tonnage 
then  under  construction  for  the  board, 
as  a  result  of  which  innumerable  alter- 
ations and  changes,  based  upon  practi- 
cal experience,  were  made,  which  re- 
sulted in  more  economical  and  satisfac- 
tory operation  of  these  ships.  Further- 
more, to  prevent  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  deliver  vessels  before  they  were  com- 
pleted and  in  a  seaworthy  condition  he 
instituted  a  method  of  trial  trips  which 
immediately  resulted  in  a  much  higher 
standard    of    workmanship,    and    facili- 


tated the  subsequent  operation  of  this 
tonnage. 

In  May,  1919,  his  department  as- 
sumed complete  control  and  supervision 
over  repairs  to  all  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels. It  was  upon  Hague's  recommen- 
dation that  the  board  at  that  time  abol- 
ished the  cost  plus  system  of  perform- 
ing repairs  which  had  proven  most  per- 
nicious and  wasteful,  and  adopted  in- 
stead the  commercial  practice  of  having 
work  performed  on  competitive  bids  or 
a  commercial  rate  basis. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  when  the  ex- 
enemy  tonnage  was  turned  back  to  the 
Shipping  Board  from  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  responsibility  for  recondition- 
ing of  this  fleet  for  passenger  service 
was  entrusted  to  Hague.  This  included 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  reconditioning  of  the 
steamship  Leviathan,  which  represents 
probably  the  largest  reconditioning  and 
repair  job  in  history  and  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  ever  presented  to 
American  shipping.  No  plans  of  the 
ships  were  available,  and  the  extortion- 
ate demand  of  the  German  builders  of 
the  ship  of  a  million  dollars  for  same 
was  declined.  Therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary to  first  make  complete  plans  of  the 
ship  in  her  original  condition  and  then 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  recon- 
ditioning, including  conversion  to  an  oil 
burner,  which  were  completed  within 
five  and  one-half  months  fi-om  the  time 
the  vessel  was  turned  over  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  submitted  to  contrac- 
tors for  competitive  bidding. 

In  March,  1920,  Chairman  Payne  re- 
quested Hague  to  take  charge  of  con- 
struction in  addition  to  suj)ervision  of 
repairs  and  the  reconditioning  of  the 
ex-enemy  tonnage.  As  a  result  of  this 
action  the  repair  department  of  the  di- 
vision of  operations  and  former  con- 
struction division  were  consolidated  to 
form  the  division  of  construction  and 
repairs,  of  which  Hague  was  appointed 
director,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  July  1,  1920,  when  he  resigned 
from  the  board.  He  had  the  distinction 
of  receiving  the  highest  salary  ever  paid 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  any  of  its 
officials. 

Clear-sighted  vision  and  rare  judg- 
ment soon  won  for  Hague  the  confi- 
dence of  the  board  and  other  officials  of 
the  corporation;  consequently  there  was 
probably  no  one  individual  who  exer- 
cised a  more  potent  influence  in  the 
formulation  of  Shipping  Board  policies 
during   his   association   with    the   boai-d. 

The  splendid  results  which  were  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  the  handicaps 
which  invariably  follow  governmental 
activities  are  well  known  to  all  those 
in  the  shipping  world. 

Conspicuous   among    these    should    be 


mentioned  the  adoption  of  an  electric 
propulsion  in  merchant  vessels  and  the 
unique  features  in  passenger  ship  ac- 
commodations, both  of  which  mark  a 
new  epoch  of  progress  in  shipping. 

When  the  problem  of  substitution  of 
suitable  motive  power  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  Shipping  Board  vessels  built  dur- 
ing war  emergency  and  equipped  with 
turbine  reduction  gears  was  being  con- 
sidered, it  was  as  the  result  of  Hague's 
recommendations  based  upon  his  recog- 
nition of  the  advantages  and  practica- 
bility of  such  propulsion  that  the  board 
determined  to  equip  twelve  of  these  ves- 
sels between  11,000  to  12,000  dead- 
weight tons  with  the  electric  drive. 
These  constitute  the  first  electrically- 
driven  merchant  vessels.  The  successful 
performance  of  the  steamship  Eclipse, 
the  first  of  these  ships,  recently  placed 
in  operation,  has  demonstrated  defin- 
itely the  practicability  of  this  type  of 
marine  propulsion. 

The  ocean  traveling  public  will  long- 
have  occasion  to  appreciate  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  aff'orded  by  the  many  fea- 
tures which  Hague  has  embraced  in  the 
design  for  passenger  vessels  reconstruct- 
ed under  his  direction  as  well  as  for 
new  vessels  built  for  the  board.  For 
instance,  the  substitution  of  individual 
brass  beds  for  the  old-fashioned  built-in 
berths,  a  private  bath  or  shower  with 
every  room,  small  dining  tables  in  lieu 
of  the  customary  large  type  and  other 
novel  features  in  interior  design  and 
decoration  which  is  marked  with  the 
simplicity  of  good  taste,  will  make  these 
ships  seem  more  like  floating  hotels  of 
the  most  modern  type,  and  remove  from 
ocean  travel  the  distaste  which  many 
have  for  the  old  conventional  passen- 
ger ships. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  careful 
analysis  undertaken,  a  definite  recom- 
mendation was  made  by  Hague  to  the 
Shipping  Board  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
covering  vessels  ranging  from  10,000  to 
15,000  deadweight  tons  which  it  was  an- 
ticipated might  be  constructed  to  bal- 
ance the  Shipping  Board  fleet,  that  an 
equal  number  of  10,000-ton  ships  should 
be  equipped  with  Diesel  engines  and 
with  reciprocating  engines  and  Scotch 
boilers,  respectively.  These  vessels  to 
be,  with  this  exception,  in  every  partic- 
ular identical,  in  order  that  a  fair  com- 
parison could  be  made  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gines and  the  well  tried  out  propulsion. 

Upon  termination  of  service  with  the 
Shipping  Board,  there  were  many  rum- 
ors current  of  Mr.  Hague  assuming  con- 
trol of  various  large  shipping  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States,  but  his  re- 
turn to  the  Standard  Oil  service  was 
no  surprise  to  his  friends. 
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MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  AMERICA 


THE  interest  of  the  proponents  of 
Diese!  enjvine  marine  propulsion  in 
tile  United  States  is  centered  at 
the  present  time  on  two  notable 
motorships  building  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  on  the  recent  very  excellent  pei'- 
formance  of  a  third  Pacific  Coast  mo- 
toi-ship  tanker,  the  Charlie  Watson,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  abstracts 
from  the  captain's  and  engineer's  logs 
at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  two  motorships  under  construc- 
tion are  the  Kennecott,  building  for  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  at  the  Ta- 
coma  yard  of  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  & 
Construction  Corporation,  and  the  H.  T. 
Harper,  building  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  at  the  Oakland 
yard  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company. 
The  Kennecott  will  be  an  all-steel  hull 
built  to  Lloyd's  one  hundred  A-1  classi- 
fication, with  an  over-all  length  of  360 
feet,  a  beam  molded  of  49  feet  6  inches, 
a  depth  molded  of  26  feet  9  inches,  and 
a  loaded  draft  of  22  feet.  She  is  to  be 
fitted  with  tanks  and  storage  in  the  dou- 
ble bottoms  to  provide  space  for  1500 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  and  4500  barrels  of 
cargo  oil.  This  total  of  6000  barrels 
will  be  sufficient  at  her  estimated  con- 
sumption to  carry  the  vessel  a  distance 
of  26,000  miles.  She  is  engined  with 
two  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  four-cycle  di- 
rect -  reversible  marine  Diesel  engines, 
each  having  six  cylinders  and  develop 
ing  1200  I.  H.  P.  at  140  R.  P.  M.  Sec- 
tional bronze  propellers  are  to  be  used 
and  are  designed  to  develop  a  speed  of 
eleven  knots  or  better  at  the  capacity 
of  the  main  engines.  No  steam  what- 
ever will  be  used  on  this  vessel.  All 
auxiliary  machinery  and  equipment  will 
be  electrically  operated  with  energy  de- 
veloped by  two  100  horsepower  Mcin- 
tosh &  Seymour  engines  direct  connect- 
ed to  d-c  generators.  The  hull  is  being 
constructed  on  the  Isherwood  longitud- 
inal system  with  four  cargo  holds  and 
three  between-deck  spaces.  There  will 
be  two  masts  and  two  derrick  posts  fit- 
ted with  eight  booms  of  a  capacity  up 


to  ten  tons  each,  and  one  special  boom 
designed  for  lifting  thii'ty  tons.  Four 
large  cargo  hatches  are  arranged  for, 
18  feet  wide  by  28  feet  long.  The  main 
engines  are  set  about  two-thirds  aft, 
and  one  notable  feature  about  the  en- 
gine room  of  this  motorship  will  be  the 
free  and  open  space  on  her  engine  room 
platforms.  The  entire  engine  room 
and  engines  will  be  finished  in  white 
enamel,  and  the  conduits  for  electric 
wiring  and  the  oil  and  water  piping  will 
be  colored  in  the  manner  customary  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  No  expense 
or  care  is  being  spared  to  make  the 
electric  end  of  this  job  perfect,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  Kennecott  will  be 
the  most  perfect  motorship  yet  pro- 
duced in  America.  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view expects  very  shortly  to  publish 
pictures  and  complete  detailed  plans  of 
this  notable  vessel. 

The  H.  T.  Harper  is  a  steel  tanker 
342  feet  long  over-all,  46  feet  beam, 
and  27  feet  molded  depth,  with  a  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  of  5010  tons 
and  21  foot  6  inch  draft.  She  is  built 
on  the  transverse  system  of  framing 
with  engines  aft,  seven  deep  tanks  amid- 
ships, with  pump  room  forward  of  No. 
1  tank,  cargo  holds  between  decks  for- 
ward of  the  pump  room  with  a  deep 
tank  for  fuel  oil  just  aft  of  the  fore- 
peak,  and  the  double  bottom  under  the 
engine  room  used  as  a  fuel  oil  tank. 
She  is  being  powered  with  two  1100 
I.  H.  P.  Skandia-Pacific  Werkspoor  di- 
rect -  reversible  marine  Diesel  engines 
built  by  the  Skandia-Pacific  Oil  Engine 
Company  at  Oakland,  California.  These 
engines  will  drive  the  hull  loaded  at  a 
speed  of  eleven  knots.  Power  for  auxil- 
iaries, which  are  all  electrically  driven, 
will  be  generated  by  two  200  B.  H.  P. 
and  one  150  B.  H.  P.  Dow  four-cycle 
Diesel  engines  direct  connected  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  d-c  250-volt  generators. 

A  new  ship-owning  company  has  I'e- 
cently  been  organized  in  New  York, 
known  as  the  Emerald  Motorship  Com- 


pany, and  the  directors  are  now  inviting 
tenders  for  a  Diesel  driven  tanker. 
Word  comes  from  the  New  London  Ship 
&  Engine  Company  that  twelve  of  their 
700  B.  H.  P.  Nelseco  Diesel  engines  are 
being  installed  in  six  submarines  now 
under  construction  at  Cartagena  for  the 
Spanish   government. 

In  our  first  paragraph  we  referred  to 
the  experience  of  the  Charlie  Watson. 
The  storms  mentioned  in  the  following 
extracts  from  her  log  were  among  the 
most  severe  that  have  been  experienced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  many  years. 
The  storm  alluded  to  on  the  southern 
trip,  in  which  the  wind  is  said  in  the 
log  to  have  reached  a  velocity  of  one 
hundred  miles  per  hour,  is  the  same 
storm  which  devastated  a  large  area  of 
virgin  forests  along  the  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  in- 
strument tower  at  the  weather  bureau 
station  at  North  Head  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  was  blown  down  during 
this  storm,  and  it  is  said  that  the  re- 
corded velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  tower  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  per  hour, 
the  estimated  highest  velocity  being 
around  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
weather  recorders  at  this  northwest  sta- 
tion claimed  that  the  wind  was  the  high- 
est which  had  been  recorded  at  any 
weather  station  on  continental  United 
States  during  the  history  of  the  weather 
bureau,  so  that  it  may  very  fairly  be 
stated  that  this  storm  was  really  a  se- 
vere test  for  ship   and   engines. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  by  all  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  maneuvering  of 
main  engines  that  the  captain  of  the 
Charlie  Watson,  as  judged  by  the  re- 
corded signals  to  the  engine  room,  was 
simply  trying  out  these  Diesels  to  see 
what  they  could  do;  in  fact,  he  has 
been  pursuing  that  policy  ever  since  the 
ship  has  been  in  operation,  and  he  evi- 
dently has  become  thoroughly  converted 
to  the  Diesel  idea.  However,  the  log 
had   best  be   left  to  tell  its  own   story. 
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Comparison  Between  Logs  of  a  Diesel  Motor  Tanker  and  a  Steam  Tanker 

Operating  on  Pacific  Coast 


Herewith  we  submit  two  abstracts 
from  the  log  of  the  tank  motorship 
Charlie  Watson,  together  with  a  few 
notes  of  comparison  with  the  steam 
tanker  Atlas,  both  owned  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (California).  These  log 
abstracts  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  manager  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, and  are  submitted  verbatim. 

Voyage  commenced  on  leaving  the 
Union  construction  yard,  Oakland, 
where  the  Charlie  Watson  had  been 
sent  for  installation  of  additional  life- 
boat capacity. 

The  bell  signals  leaving  the  Union 
Construction  Company  pier  for  Point 
Richmond,  the  loading  point,  were  as 
follows: 

January   10,    1921 
Leaving    Union    Construction    Co. 

Engines 

31 Stand   by 

27 Half    ahead  — Port 

8:28 Stop  — Port 

48 Half  ahead  — Both 

50 Full   ahead  — Both 

Arriving    at    Richmond 


9:35 Stand  by 

9:40 Stop 

9:41 Stop 

9:43 Full  astern 

9:43 Stop 

9:46 Slow  ahead 


—Port 
— Port 

— Stbd. 

— Stbd. 

—Stbd. 
— Port 


9:47 Slow  astern;  half  astern — Stbd. 

9:48 Full  astern  — Stbd. 

9:48 Stop  — Port 

9:48 Stop  — Stbd. 

9:49 Slow  ahead  — Stbd. 

9:50 Full   astern  —Stbd. 

9:51 Half  ahead  —Stbd. 

9:52 Full  astern  — Stbd. 

9:52 Stop  —Stbd. 

9:56 Finished 

All  of  the  foregoing  signals  were 
answered  without  delay;  truly  a  re- 
markable test. 

The  log  abstract  from  the  master's 
book  reads  as  follows: 

January    20-31,    1921 

January  20,  5:55  P.  M. — Left  Long 
Wharf,  Richmond;  mean  draft  18  feet. 
After  rounding  Pt.  Reyes,  encountered 
northwesterly  gale  with  large  head  sea 
and  swell. 

January  21,  6:45  A.  M.— Off  Pt. 
Arena:  Slowed  down  five  revolutions 
on  main  engines  account  shipping 
heavy  seas  over  bow.  This  weather 
continued  to  Cape  Mendocino.  Al- 
though slowed  down,  vessel  made  dis- 
tance from  Pt.  Reyes  to  Cape  Mendo- 
cino, 163  miles,  in  19  hours  21  minutes, 
an  average  of  8.4  knots  per  hour. 

January  22 — Weather  moderated  and 
at  3  A.  M.  came  up  to  our  regular 
speed.  From  Mendocino  to  Cape 
Blanco,  with  fresh  northwest  wind  and 


moderate  head  sea,  a  speed  of  9.1  was 
maintained.  At  Cape  Blanco  overtook 
Union  oil  tanker  S.  S.  Lyman  Stewart, 
bound  for  Vancouver,  and  passed  in  at 
Cape  Flattery  four  hours  ahead  of  her. 
From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Flattery, 
with  moderate  to  strong  southeast 
wind,   averaged   10.4   knots  per  hour. 

January  24,  6:10  A.  M. — Arrived  at 
Pt.  Wells,  steaming  time,  84  hours  34 
minutes.  Average  speed  of  passage  9.4 
knots  per  hour.  Delivered  according 
to  shore  gauges:  531,996  gals.  (12,- 
666  bbls.),  at  42,  Pearl  Oil;  52,931 
gals.  (1260  bbls.),  at  42,  Zerolene.  To- 
tal: 584,  927  gals.  (13,926  bbls.),  at 
42,  bulk  cargo.  Also,  approx.  35  tons 
package  freight.  Discharging  time : 
Pearl  Oil,  11  h.  36m.;  Zerolene,  5h. 
30    m. 

January  26,  5:55  P.  M.— Left  Seat- 
tle   for    Richmond. 

January  28 — Encountered  whole 
southeast  gale  and  tremendous  head 
seas;  forced  to  heave  vessel  to,  as 
gale  increased  to  approximately  100 
miles  per  hour.  Main  engines  turning 
138  revolutions  per  minute  for  25 
hours.  Vessel  rode  out  gale,  shipping 
comparatively  little  water. 

January  29,  1  P.  M. — Gale  shifted 
to  southwest,  weather  moderating.  As 
soon  as  weather  conditions  allowed,  en- 
gines were  brought  back  to  normal 
speed;  at  midnight  back  to  165  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

January  31 — Arrived  at  Long 
Wharf,  Richmond,  Cal.  Time  on  pas- 
sage, 105  hours  24  minutes.  Hove  to 
in  southeast  gale,  25  hours.  Average 
speed  for  passage,  7.7  knots  per  hour. 
Note — Total  time  on  voyage,  10  days, 
9  hours,  45  minutes.  Detention  ac- 
count repairs  to  windlass  and  winches, 
45  hours.  The  vessel,  after  being 
through  practically  every  gale  this 
winter,  has  proved  to  be  an  exception- 
ally fine  sea  boat,  either  loaded  or  in 
ballast.  The  main  engines  have  worked 
very  reliably,  even  under  the  worst 
weather  conditions,  and  since  leaving 
the  shipyard  January  10,  have  been 
very  satisfactory  in  maneuvering.  Elec- 
tric steering  gear  and  telemotor  are 
working  satisfactorily.  Electric  galley 
equipment  is  in  perfect  order.  The 
new  air  whistle  is  very  efficient.  Al- 
though made  to  operate  on  100  lbs. 
pressure,  gives  good  service  at  50  lbs. 
pressure  and  uses,  according  to  engi- 
neer's report,  very  little  air.  Since 
alterations  were  made  on  rudder  the 
vessel  answers  the  helm  promptly. 
With  main  engines  stopped  and  barely 
any  headway,  vessel  will  answer  helm, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  with  a  loaded 
tanker.      At    full    speed    ahead,    vessel 


can  be  kept  from  three  to  five  degrees 
on.  either  side   of  the   course. 

Report    of    Engineroom    Signals,    Voyage 
No.     5 — January     20,     1921,     Leav- 
ing   Richmond    Long    Wharf 


Port  Engine 


Starboard  Engine 


S  :30  P.M.— Stand  by 

.5:30  I'.M 

— Stand  by 

.S  :32            —Half  ahead 

5:34 

— Full  astern 

3  :34            — Stop 

5:36 

—Stop 

5  :3.S            —Full  ahead 

5:37 

—Full  ahead 

January   24 Arriving  at   Pt. 

Wells,  Docking 


5:46  .\.M.— .Stand  by 
5  :48  — Slow 

5:51  — Stn|. 

6:17  — Fini>.h 


5  :46  .-\.M. — Stand  by 
5:48  —Slow 

5:51  —Stop 

6:17  — Finish 


January     25 — Leaving     Point 
Wells,  Wash. 


5  :5J  .\..M.— Stand  by 
5  :55  — Full  ahead 


.^  :5-'  .\.M.— St;nid  by 
5  :55  — Full  ahead 


January    25 — Docking  at  Todd's 
Shipyard,   Seattle 


7 -(13 

\.M.— Stand  by 

7 :03  A. 

M.— Stand  by 

7:1-' 

—Slow 

7:12 

— Slow 

7:13 

—Stop 

7:19 

— Slow  ahead 

7:18 

—Full    astern 

7:1S 

—  Full  astern 

7:19 

— Stop 

7:20 

— Stop 

7:,?4 

— Full  astern 

7:38 

—  l-inish 

7:25 

— Slow  astern 

7:26 

— Stop 

7:.'.V 

—  Full  astern 

7:30 

—Stop 

7:38 

—  Finish 

January    26 — Leaving    Todd's 
Shipyard,   Seattle 


5  :54  r.XI.— Stand  by 
5  :S5  — Full  astern 

5  :58  —.Stop 

5  :59  — Full  astern 

6:06  — Stop 

6:22  — Full  aheafl 


5:54  .\.M.— Stand  bv 
5  :55  —Full  astern 

6:00  — Stor 

6:02  —Full  ahead 

6:06  — Slow  ahead 

6:23  —Full  ahead 


January    31 — Docking   at    Long 
Wharf,    Richmond 


:52  .\.M.— Stand  by 


3:17 

— Slow 

3:19 

—Stop 

3  :24 

—  Half  ahead 

3  :25 

— Stop 

3:30 

—  Half  ahead 

3:31 

— Stop 

3:41 

—  Finish 

2  :52  A. -M.— Stand  liv 
3:17  — Slow 
3:19            —Stop 

3  :34  — Half  astern 
3:35  —Stop 

3:41  —Finish 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  ab- 
stract are  given  all  the  various  signals 
used  from  the  time  the  vessel  left 
Richmond  wharf  until  the  return  to 
that  point.  The  chief  engineer's  re- 
port, which  follows,  contains  various 
items  pertaining  to  the  ship's  operation 
in   general. 

Chief    Engineer's    Report 

The  motorship  Charlie  Watson  sailed 
from  Pt.  Richmond,  Cal.,  Thursday, 
January  20,  5:51  P.  M.  In  leaving 
dock,  four  signals  were  answered  on 
the  port  main  engine  and  three  on  the 
starboard  engine  with  ease  and  dis- 
patch. Average  revolutions  up  to  mid- 
night per  minute,  166;  speed  of  ves- 
sel, 10.6  knots  per  hour.  Conditions 
below   good. 

January  21 — This  day's  run  was 
made     against     heavy     seas     and     head 
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winds.  EiiKiiU'S  wei'e  slowed  down  to 
ItJO  Involutions  per  minute  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  day,  average 
speed  8.7  knots.  No  trouble  of  any 
kind  below.  Cooling  water  for  the  ice 
machine  required  constant  attention 
while  in  operation,  as  it  would  splash 
out  of  tank  at  each  heavy  roll  of  ves- 
sel. Tank  has  splash  plates  installed 
at  this  time,  and  no  further  trouble 
from  that  source  has  developed. 

January  22  —  Weather  conditions 
nuich  better,  and  main  engines  were 
brought  up  to  speed  and  an  average 
of  166  R.  P.  M.  was  maintained 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  giv- 
ing a  speed  of  10.1  knots  per  hour. 
Repairs  were  made  during  the  day  as 
follows:  A  new  leather  distance  piece 
fitted  in  between  flanged  coupling  on 
starboard  cir.  pump  to  take  up  exces- 
sive lateral  motion ;  a  new  valve  cap 
fitted  to  after  cylinder  of  rix  air  com- 
pressor and  valves  ground  in;  changed 
reducing  valve  on  air  tank  to  whistle 
from  150  lbs.  square  inch  to  100  lbs. 
square  inch. 

January  23 — Average  speed  this  day 
was  10.4  knots,  and  166  R.  P.  M. ;  con- 
ditions  below,   good. 

January  24 — Stand  by  for  Pt.  Wells 
at  5:46  A.  M.  Landing  made  with 
only  two  bells  given.  Machinery  be- 
low in  good  shape  and  outside  of  gen- 
eral engine  room  work  we  are  ready 
for  return  trip.  Time  of  pas.sage,  83 
hours  57  minutes.  While  at  Pt.  Wells 
discharging  cargo  found  anchor  wind- 
lass and  winches  out  of  running  con- 
dition. Electric  motor  damaged  by 
salt   water   getting   inside   of   casings. 

January  25— Sailed  Pt.  Wells  for 
Todd's  drydock,  Seattle,  at  5:55  A.  M. ; 
arrived  at  drydock  and  fast  alongside 
of  steam  schooner  Forest  King  at  7:38 
A.  M.  Engines  responded  to  signals 
without  any  trouble. 

January  26 — Sailed  Seattle  6  P.  M. 
In  leaving  drydock  there  was  no  chance 
to  warm  up  engines  and  try  out,  as  we 
were  fast  alongside  steam  schooner. 
Main  engines  handled  well,  and  had 
both  engines  full  ahead  twelve  minutes 
when  a  high  pressure  gasket  on  fuel 
block,  port  engine,  started  blowing 
through.  Called  up  captain  and  asked 
if  vessel  was  in  "the  clear";  being  so, 
port  engine  was  stopped  and  starboard 
engine  put  on  slow  bell  until  gasket 
was  renewed,  which  took  twelve  min- 
utes.     All   okeh   the   rest  of  the   day. 

January  27 — Operation  below  good, 
and  for  the  first  18  hours  out  vessel 
averaged  a  speed  of  10.2  knots  at 
166   R.  P.  M.  of  main  engines. 

January  28 — Strong  head  winds  with 
seas  getting  larger,  gradually  lowering 
revolutions  of  engines  to  prevent  rac- 
ing, and  at  11  A.  M.  set  engines  at  an 
average    of    138    R.    P.    M.    throughout 


the    rest    of    the    day.      Southeast    gale 
increasing,   operation  below  good. 

January  29 — Southeast  gale  still  on, 
and  seas  increasing;  vessel  shipping- 
considerable  water.  Everything  below 
standing  the  weather  well.  Toward 
mitlnight  wind  and  sea  moderating, 
brought  main  engines  up  to  160  R.  P. 
M.;  only  made  90  miles  last  24  hours; 
average  speed  3.75  knots  per  hour. 

January  30 — Seas  still  heavy  and 
revolutions  per  minute  of  main  engines 
were  kept  at  from  160  to  162;  average 
speed   8.8.   knots.      All   okeh   below. 

January  31 — Arrived  at  Pt.  Rich- 
mond 3:17  A.  M.  Vessel  was  docked 
with  few  bells.  Voyage  No.  5  com- 
pleted. 

No  special  repairs  to  main  engines 
or  auxiliaries  except  two  new  valve 
caps  for  Rix  air  compressor  and  Skan- 
dia  Engine  Works  changed  indicator 
cocks  on   main  engines. 

Time  of  Passage — Point  Richmond- 
Seattle,  84  hours  34  minutes. 

Time  of  Passage — Point  Wells-Point 
Richmond,   105   hours  19  minutes. 

Fuel  used  round  voyage:  Main  en- 
gines, total,   13,283   gallons. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  re- 
port, the  fuel  oil  consumption  per  day 
of  the  motorship  Charlie  Watson  is 
forty  barrels,  and  as  the  vessel  passed 
through  various  storms  and  heavy 
weather  and  still  made  exceptional 
speed,  it  may  well  be  called  a  good 
10  1-2-knot  boat  on  such  a  daily  con- 
sumption. 

In  comparison,  we  quote  below  ex- 
tracts from  the  log  of  the  steamship 
Atlas,  which  vessel  has  regular  Scotch 
boilers  and  triple  expansion  engine: 

Steamship  Atlas,  Voyage  No.  482 — 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.: 
Average  fuel  consumption  per  day, 
136  bbls. ;  average  speed,  10  knots. 
Weather  smooth  and  calm. 

Steamship  Atlas,  Voyage  No.  483 — 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.: 
Average  fuel  consumption  per  day, 
145.44  bbls.;  average  speed,  10.6  knots. 
Weather   smooth. 

The  motorship  Charlie  Watson  and 
the  steamship  Atlas  compare  very 
closely  in  size  and  speed,  and  for  that 
reason  the  above  comparison  is  inter- 
esting. The  indicated  horsepower  of 
the  steamer  Atlas  on  the  above  voy- 
ages was  1460  and  that  of  the  motor- 
ship   Charlie   Watson   1200. 

Pertaining  to  stopages  at  sea  for 
minor  repairs,  quoted  below  are  re- 
marks from  engineer's  log  of  a  new 
10,000-ton  steam  tank  vessel  which  re- 
cently left  the  yard  of  the  builder  on 
its  first  voyage — San  Francisco  to  Phil- 
adelphia: 

Richmond,   Cal. 

December  23 — 8  A.  M.,  steering  en- 
gine   control    valve    stuck    due    to    sand 


and  chips  in  same;  2:30  P.  M.,  all 
cleared  and  in  working  order;  2:56 
P.  M.,  departed;  5:08  P.  M.,  anchored 
off  San  Francisco. 

December  24 — 7:54  A.  M.,  departed; 
9:45  A.  M.,  let  pilot  off,  detention  11 
minutes. 

December  26 — 5:28  P.  M..  stopped 
account  IP  relief  valve  leaking  due  to 
chips  and  sand,  detention  38  minutes; 
air  pump  rod  scored  due  to  dirty  pack- 
ing, etc. 

December  27 — 2:15  P.  M.,  stopped 
account  LP  ahead  slipper  gibs  coming 
apart,   detention    5    minutes. 

January  2 — 5:55  P.  M.,  stopped  ac- 
count HP  bottom  cylinder  joint  leak- 
ing,  detention    40    minutes. 

January    4 — 7:50    A.    M.,    joint    blew 
out  of  ammonia   discharge. 
Panama    Canal 

January  6 — Installed  retarders  in 
boilers,  blew  tubes,  filled  double  bot- 
toms with  water  from  Gatun  Lake; 
starboard  and  center  boilers  25  grains 
per  gal.  chlorine;  port  boiler,  35  grains 
chlorine    per   gal. 

January  9 — 12:39  A.  M.,  stopped  to 
repair  oil  feed  pipe  to  IP  aft  side  crank 
pin,  detention  15  minutes;  11:30 
A.  M.,  top  stud  broken  off"  from  HP 
aft   side    gib. 

January  13 — 7:30  P.  M.,  aft  side 
HP  slipper  gib  came  adrift. 

January  14 — 3:31  P.  M.,  arrived  off 
Overfall  lightship,  anchored  account 
heavy  rain  squalls  and  mist,  detention 
6  hours  42  minutes;  9:50  P.  M.,  de- 
parted L.  stand  by.  Various  bells  from 
Overfall  L.  to  anchorage  off  Delaware 
breakwater  waiting  for  pilot;  detention 
11   hours  16  minutes. 

January  15 — 10:38  A.  M.,  pilot 
aboard;  4:41  P.  M.,  picked  up  doctor, 
detention  9  minutes;  going  up  river, 
detention   1  minute. 

The  comparison  of  minor  annoyances 
at  sea  causing  complete  stops  of  motive 
power  appear  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of 
the   Diesel   motor-driven   vessel. 


Dutch  Launching 

Werf  Gusto,  Firma  A.  F.  Smulders, 
Schiedam,  Holland,  have  launched  the 
steel  cargo  steamer  Vechtdyk,  built  for 
Messrs.  Solleveld,  vander  Meer  &  T.  H. 
van  Hattum's  Steamship  Company,  Rot- 
terdam. She  is  the  third  of  four  ves- 
sels of  the  same  type  under  construc- 
tion for  the  same  firm ;  is  of  the  shel- 
terdeck  type  and  has  a  caiTying  capac- 
ity of  about  6500  tons  deadweight. 

The  propelling  machinery  consists  of 
triple-expansion  condensing  engines  of 
about  1800  I.  H.  P.  which  give  the  ves- 
sel a  speed  of  about  10  knots.  Steam 
is  supplied  by  three  sin.gle  ended  return 
tube  boilers  of  about  5450  square  feet 
heating  surface  and  a  working  pressure 
of  180  pounds. 


THE  DOUBLE  ACTING  DIESEL  ENGINE 


So  far  as  any  practical  results  are 
concerned,  all  the  useful  work  in 
connection  with  the  development 
of  the  double  -  acting  Diesel  en- 
gine has  been  carried  out  in  Germany. 
Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  M.  A. 
N.  Company  of  Nuremberg  built  lai'ge 
horizontal  double-acting  Diesel  motors 
of  the  four-cycle  type  and  in  1912  this 
firm,  as  well  as  Krupps  and  Blohm  and 
Voss,  the  well  known  Hamburg  ship- 
builders, constructed  experimental  en- 
gines of  this  class.  Many  difficulties 
were  experienced,  and  with  the  three- 
cylinder  set  of  6000  horsepower  which 
was  erected  at  the  M.  A.  N.  works,  an 
unfortunate  accident  occurred,  attended 
by  fatal  results,  which  put  back  pro- 
gress in  double  -  acting  Diesel  engines 
for  a  considerable  period.  At  Krupps 
a  three-cylinder  double-acting  motor  of 
their  own  design  was  completed  devel- 
oping 6000  horsepower,  and  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  war  a  six-cylinder  en- 
gine was  built  of  12,000  horsepower, 
but  this  has  been  dismantled. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Blohm  and 
Voss  to  standardize  double-acting  en- 
gines for  installation  in  large  vessels, 
and  after  a  prolonged  series  of  trials 
they  built  a  vessel  in  which  two  engines 
of  their  construction,  but  of  M.  A.  N. 
design,  were  installed.  This  vessel  was 
not  destined  to  be  completed  before  war 
broke  out,  although  very  little  work 
had  to  be  done,  and  when  peace  was 
concluded  she  was  handed  over  to  the 
British  authorities  with  many  other  ships. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the 
double  -  acting  engine,  it  is  significant 
that  all  British  engineers  who  have  had 
to  run  this  vessel  admit  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engines  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Having  been  built  in  1914, 
they  are  in  many  respects  up  to  date, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  general  de- 
sign will  be  continued  in  the  new  dou- 
ble-acting engine  which  will  be  built  by 
the  same  manufacturers. 

The  three  most  important  points  in 
the  design  of  a  double  -  acting  engine 
are,  first,  the  method  employed  for  the 
admission  of  scavenging  air;  secondly, 
the  means  adopted  for  injecting  the 
fuel  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder; 
and  thirdly,  the  construction  of  the 
gland  through  which  the  piston  rod 
passes.  In  regard  to  scavenging,  either 
valves  may  be  utilized  or  ports  adopted, 
and  while  in  the  engine  built  by  Blohm 
and  Voss,  two  scavenging  valves  were 
fitted  both  top  and  bottom,  it  is  under- 
stool  that  Krupps,  after  experimenting 
with  this  design,  abandoned  it  in  favor 
of  port  scavenging,  while  a  British  dou- 
ble-acting Diesel  engine  which  will  be 
described  later  and  which  is  now  being 
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developed,  also  uses  ports  instead  of 
valves. 

The  presence  of  the  piston  rod  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder  naturally  pre- 
vents the  admission  of  the  fuel  at  the 
most  suitable  point,  namely,  the  center, 
and  in  the  Blohm  and  Voss  engine,  in 
order  to  give  regularity  of  combustion, 
there  are  two  fuel  valves  not  directly 
opposite  each  other,  but  at  an  angle  so 
that  the  fuel  oil  from  one  atomizer  is 
admitted  on  one  side  of  the  piston  rod 
and  that  from  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  British  engine  the  diffi- 
culty is  overcome  in  another  and  per- 
haps more  ingenious  manner. 

The  adoption  of  scavenging  valves  in 
the  Blohm  and  Voss  engine  naturally 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  complication. 
While  the  two  valves  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  are  arranged  vertically,  as  in 
the  normal  two-cycle  single-acting  de- 
sign, those  at  the  bottom  have  to  be 
horizontal,  one  on  each  side.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  fuel  valve  on  each  side, 
also    horizontal    at    the    bottom    of    the 


cylinder,  one  fuel  valve  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  together  with  starting  air 
valves  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
For  the  operation  of  all  these  valves 
and  for  carrying  out  the  necessary 
movements  when  reversing,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  three  camshafts.  Two 
of  these  are  on  the  same  level  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  but  on  oppo- 
site sides,  the  foremost  operating  one 
scavenging  valve,  one  fuel  valve  and  the 
starting  valve,  while  the  other  actuates 
a  fuel  valve  and  a  scavenging  valve. 
The  camshaft  at  the  top  is  provided 
with  cams  for  the  movement  of  the 
three  pairs  of  scavenging  valves,  the 
fuel  valves  and  the  starting  valves. 
The  arrangement  can  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  illustrations.  Figure  1 
(taken  in  the  engine  room  of  the  mo- 
torship  Assyrian)  shows  the  method  of 
drive  for  the  three  camshafts,  the  for- 
ward one  of  which  which  is  seen.  The 
vertical  spindle  in  the  center  drives  the 
top  camshaft  through  bevel  gearing. 
Figure   2   indicates  the   arrangement   of 


Figure    1. 


A    view    taken    in   the    engine    room    ot    the    motorship    Assyrian,    showniy 
driving  the   three   camshafts   as   explained   in   the   text 


the    melliud    ul 
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Figure    2.       View    taken    in    the    engine    ruu.ii    ut 
cylinder,    showing   arrangement 

the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  valve  on  the  left  being  for  fuel  ad- 
mission, while  on  the  immediate  right 
is  one  of  the  scavenging  valves,  both 
of  these  valves  being  operated  from 
cams  which  will  be  seen  on  the  cam- 
shaft below.  The  air  valves  are  on  the 
left  of  the  fuel  valves,  being  operated 
from  the  two  small  cams  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  illustration.  In  each  case, 
these  starting  valves  do  not  open  di- 
rectly into  the  cylinders,  but  allow  com- 
pi-essed  air  to  be  admitted  to  the  cylin- 
ders through  a  small  non-return  valve. 
This  is  a  system  which  has  lately  come 
into  more  general  operation. 

These  engines  are  of  the  three-cyl- 
inder type,  each  designed  to  develop 
about  850  b.  h.  p.,  or  approximately 
12.50  i.  h.  p.  at  110  r.  p.  m.  The  cyl- 
inders have  a  diameter  of  480  m.m.  and 
stroke  of  710  m.m.,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages   of   the   double-acting   en- 


Figure  3.  Section  through  the  cylinder  of  the 
double-acting  Diesel  engine  now  being  developed 
by  the  North  British  Diesel  Engine  Works.  This 
view  shows  plainly  the  arrangement  of  scavenging. 


Lhc    ni^iurship    Assyrian    at    the    bottom    cf    one 
of   scavenging    and    fuel   valves 

gine  that  its  fuel  consumption  is  high, 
being  not  less  than  about  .48  pounds 
per  b.  h.  p.  hour,  against  0.4  with  a 
four-cycle  single-acting  engine  and 
0.42  to  0.43  with  a  single-acting  two- 
stroke  type.  Whether  this  marked  dif- 
ference can  be  diminished  is  question- 
able, but  the  high  fuel  consumption  cer- 
tainly discounts  some  of  the  advantages 
of  lower  cost  of  construction  and  this 
latter  is  in  itself  a  dubious  point. 

In  the  double  -  acting  Diesel  engine 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  North 
British  Diesel  Engine  Works,  Glasgow, 
many  novel  features  are  included.  In 
the  first  place,  while  the  exhaust  gases 
are  discharged  through  ports  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cylinder,  exactly  similar  ports 
on  the  opposite  side  are  used  for  the 
admission  of  the  scavenging  air.  These 
ports  have  therefore  to  be  controlled  by 
valves  and  the  scavenging  air  admission 
ports  (b.  Figure  3)  are  only  open  to 
the  scavenging  trunk  when  the  valve 
(e),  actuated  by  levers  and  a  cam  on 
a  camshaft,  is  lifted.  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
exhaust  valves  (c)  controlled  through 
the  piston  valves  (d).  When  the  piston 
(a),  therefore,  is  approaching  the  bot- 
tom of  its  stroke,  first  the  valve  (d) 
is  opened,  allowing  the  exhaust  gases  to 
escape  after  which  the  valve  (e)  is 
moved,  permitting  scavenging  air  to  en- 
ter the  ports  (b)  to  scavenge  out  the 
remaining  exhaust  gases  and  fill  the  cyl- 
inder with  pure  air  for  the  next  com- 
pression  stroke. 

Another  patented  feature  in  this  en- 
gine is  the  piston  which  at  the  bottom 
is  made  to  the  same  shape  as  the  bot- 
tom cylinder  cover.  Fuel  is  admitted 
through  one  valve  into  a  recess  within 
the  bottom  half  of  the  piston  itself, 
which  is  thus  actually  the  combustion 
chamber.      By   this  means  the   necessity 


of  providing  two  fuel  valves  is  avoided, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the 
fuel  to  be  injected  right  into  the  center 
of  the  cylinder  and  thus  avoiding  un- 
even combustion. 

A  third  novelty  in  the  same  engine 
has  the  object  of  improving  scaveng- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  stroke  so  as  to 
ensure  that  every  particle  of  exhaust 
gases  is  discharged  through  the  exhaust 
ports  and  the  cylinder  left  full  of  pure 
air.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  obtain  high  efficiency  and  low  fuel 
consumption  and  the  system  is  adopted 
in  conjunction  with  the  method  of  scav- 
enging which  has  just  been  referred  to. 
The  principle  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 
On  the  piston  rod  (a)  at  the  bottom  is 
the  portion  (b),  which  has  a  smaller 
diameter  and  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
sleeve  (c)  just  above  the  crosshead  (d). 
There  are  two  series  of  ports  (f)  and 
(g)  in  this  sleeve,  the  former  commun- 
icating with  the  inside  of  the  cylinder. 
The  ports  (g)  coincide  with  the  ports 
(q)  in  a  sleeve  (p)  in  the  cylinder 
cover,  so  that  communication  is  thus 
established  with  the  annular  chamber 
(1).  At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  there- 
fore, the  scavenging  air  in  the  chamber 
(1)  passes  into  the  cylinder  through  the 
ports   (g)   and   (f). 

While  it  is  natural  that  at  the  present 
time  the  chief  concern  of  most  engine 
builders  is  to  construct  commercial  Die- 
sel motors  of  known  and  proved  types, 
nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  experimental  work  proceeding  in 
connection  with  the  development  ofj 
double-acting  machinery,  and  it  is  pos-j 
sible  that  further  progress  in  this  di- 
rection will  shortly  be  mado. 


Figure  4.  Sections  showing  the  design  of  pis- 
ton rod  in  the  double-acting  Diesel  engine  of  the 
North   British  Diesel  Engine  Works. 


MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  EUROPE 


IT  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
these  columns  how  completely  some 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  establish- 
ed British  shipbuilding  firms  are 
now  turning  over  from  steam  building 
to  motorship  construction,  and  instances 
in  which  this  policy  is  being  carried  out 
in  a  wholehearted  manner  are  afforded 
by  the  well-known  Doxford  and  Harland 
&  Wolff  firms.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Vickers  are  also  tending  to  become 
a  motorship  rather  than  a  steam  ship- 
bulding  firm  and  they  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  con- 
verting what  were  previously  gunshops 
into  factories  for  the  production  of  large 
marine  Diesel  engines.  Moreover,  the 
whole  of  what  was  originally  the  sub- 
marine engine  building  department  is 
now  employed  upon  mercantile  oil  en- 
gine construction  and  there  is  not  a 
single  motor  for  installation  in  a  sub- 
marine now  on  oi'der.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  in  the  submarine  engine  shop, 
motors  were  turned  out  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  horsepower  annually,  it 
will  be  realized  what  possibilities  of 
rapid  production  are  opened  out.  Al- 
ready there  are  seven  testing  beds  suit- 
able for  testing  engines  up  to  4000  or 
5000  horsepower,  and  with  the  facilities 
now  afforded  Vickers  are  in  a  position 
to  turn  out  at  least  fifty  Diesel  en- 
gines of  1000  horsepower  and  upwards 
every  year. 

This  firm  is  now  concentrating  upon 
the  construction  of  standardized  four- 
cycle solid  injection  Diesel  engines,  the 
standai'd  model  being  one  of  about  1(500 
i.  h.  p.  It  is  realized,  however,  that  the 
future  demand  will  be  for  engines  of 
larger  power  suitable  for  installation  in 
single-screw  vessels  and  designs  are  now 
being  prepared  for  an  engine  of  similar 
type  with  much  larger  cylinders  capable 
of  developing  up  to  about  3000  hoi'se- 
power.  At  the  same  time  experiments 
are  being  carried  out  with  an  opposed 
piston  two-cycle  engine  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  ultimate  design  upon 
which  manufacture  will  be  based  on  a 
large  scale  will  be  an  opposed  piston 
oil  engine.  This  gives  confirmation  of 
the  belief  which  is  held  in  many  quar- 
ters that,  finally,  even  the  manufactur- 
ers of  four  -  cycle  Diesel  engines  will 
have  to  change  to  the  two-cycle  type 
in  view  of  the  advantages  which  are 
offered  by  this  latter  design. 
14,000 — 12  1-2 — 18 
It  is  an  indication  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  motor  ship- 
building that  14,000-ton  motor  vessels 
are  now  being  turned  out  regularly 
every  two  or  three  months  without  ex- 
citing any  comment.  Already  four  of 
these  vessels  have  been  launched  for 
the  Glen  Line,  forming  part  of  a  pro- 
gram of  six  craft  of  a  similar  size.    One, 


the  Glenogle,  has  just  returned  from 
her  maiden  voyage  to  China  and  back 
with  complete  success,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  average  fuel  consumption  of 
this  large  vessel  carrying  14,000  tons 
of  cargo  at  12%  knots  was  only  about 
18  tons  of  oil  per  day.  If  this  is  com- 
pared with  a  steamer  it  will  be  found 
that  a  coal-fired  steamship  needs  ap- 
proximately .80  tons  for  the  same  work, 
while  an  oil-fired  steamer  will  use  be- 
tween 45  and  50  tons  of  oil  fuel.  The 
saving  effected  is  nothing  short  of  enor- 
mous, especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  owing  to  the  existing  contracts  of 
the  Glen  Line,  fuel  oil  is  obtained  at 
an  average  price  which  scarcely  exceeds 
that  of  coal.  At  a  time  when  many 
steamers  are  being  laid  up,  this  econ- 
omy of  the  motorship  is  attracting  more 
attention  than  was  the  case  a  year  or 
two  back,  when  freights  were  so  high 
that  running  costs  were  not  of  such 
vital  importance. 

The  First  Motor  Passenger  Liner 
Launched 
The  second  14,000-tonner,  the  Glen- 
app,  has  started  on  her  maiden  voyage ; 
the  third,  the  Glengarry,  was  launched 
about  two  months  ago  and  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks;  while  the  fourth,  the  Glen- 
beg,  was  launched  in  January.  Another 
launch  of  great  importance  on  the  Clyde 
was  that  of  the  Magvana,  the  first  mo- 
tor passenger  vessel  built  for  the  Brit- 
ish India  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  is  one  of  four  sister  ships  for  the 
same  firm.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  the  motor  passenger  liner  is  going 
to  be  a  great  success  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  shipowner  and  the 
passenger.     All  those  who  have  traveled 


on  motor  cargo  boats  which  are  usually 
fitted  with  accommodation  for  a  few 
passengers  agree  in  stating  that  the 
comfort  is  in  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  expected  on  any  ordinary  steamer 
owing  to  the  absence  of  smoke,  vibra- 
tion and  noise.  This  question  of  the 
utilization  of  oil  engines  in  large  pas- 
senger liners  is  causing  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
there  should  be  at  least  half  a  dozen 
such  craft  in  regular  service. 

The  three  which  are  being  built  for 
the  Italian  Transatlantic  Company  for 
service  between  Genoa  and  New  York 
are  well  under  way,  and  although  these 
will  not  be  high-speed  vessels  they  will 
have  accommodation  for  350  passengers 
and  may  reasonably  come  in  the  cate- 
gory of  passenger  liners.  In  these  ves- 
sels two-cycle  machinery  of  6000  horse- 
power will  be  installed,  built  by  the 
Ansaldo  San  Giorgio  Company,  who,  in 
addition,  have  under  construction  five 
cargo  motorships  to  be  equipped  with 
the   same  class  of  machinery. 

182  Motorships  Building 
Perhaps  the»  best  indication  of  the 
present  state  of  motorship  progress  in 
Europe  can  be  given  from  the  figures 
recently  published  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  actually  under  con- 
struction, excluding  those  for  which 
orders  have  been  placed  but  for  which 
the  hulls  have  not  been  laid  down. 
These  are  official  figures  and  show  that 
at  present  in  Europe  there  are  182  mo- 
torships being  built  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  429,000.  This  is  equivalent  to 
700,000  tons  deadweight  carrying  ca- 
pacity and  probably  these  figures  rep- 
resent not  more  than  two-thirds  the 
total   number  of  vessels  that  have  act- 


Swedish   motorship    Finn.    3000   deadweight    tons   capacity 
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ually  been  contracted  for.  They  will 
all,  or  practically  all,  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  there  will, 
by  that  time,  be  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  world's  merchant  motorship  ship- 
ping fleet. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  analyze 
the  figures  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
countries  and  district  in  which  they  are 
being  constructed.  On  the  Clyde  alone 
there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  mo- 
torships  in  course  of  completion,  total- 
ing about  220,000  tons  d.  w.  c,  and 
this  represents  a  record  for  any  one  dis- 
trict. In  Italy  there  are  forty-nine  mo- 
torships  being  built,  but  the  deadweight 
carrying  capacity  is  only  about  8.5,000 
and  the  majority  of  these  vessels  are 
wooden  craft  of  2000  tons  and  under. 
In  Denmark  there  are  twenty  motor- 
ships  being  built  of  about  80,000  tons 
and  at  least  another  thirty  which  have 
not  yet  been  laid  down  but  will  be  as 
soon  as  berths  are  vacant.  The  total 
in  Gi'eat  Britain  alone  is  fifty-seven 
ships  with  a  deadweight  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  approximately  3.50,000  tons. 

These  figures  should  be  sufliicient  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the  mo- 
torship is  really  making  rapid  progress 
and  a  more  significant  fact  is  that  many 
inquiries  are  now  being  received  by 
shipbuilders  for  quotations  for  the  con- 
version of  existing  steamers  to  motor 
vessels.  At  present  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  quotations  are  somewhat 
high  and  that  shipowners  are  hesitating 
to  carry  out  such  conversions.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  within  the 
course  of  the  next  year  or  two  the  prob- 
lem will  be  seriously  tackled,  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising  to  find  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  British  mercantile  fleet 
converted    to    motor    vessels,    especially 


during  the  coming  slump  period,  when 
many  steamers  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  laid  up.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
shipbuilders  and  engine  manufacturers 
are  anticipating  this  state  of  affairs 
arising  by  standardizing  types  of  motor 
that  shall  be  eminently  adapted  for  in- 
stallation in  existing  steamers  without 
any  modifications  to  the  stern  gear. 
Long   Stroke   Diesel    Engines 

Burmeister  &  Wain  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  problem  and  have  de- 
veloped a  long  stroke  engine  of  their 
well-known  design  which  runs  at  rela- 
tively low  speed.  They  are  also  mak- 
ing this  engine  for  low  powers  for  in- 
stallation in  vessels  of  about  1000  to 
.3000  tons  and  such  an  engine  was  re- 
cently installed  in  a  new  1000-ton  ves- 
sel, the  Fritzoe,  that  has  just  been  put 
into  commission.  The  engine  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  trend  of  design 
for  Diesel  motors  intended  for  use  in 
existing  steamships  in  place  of  the 
steam  machinery.  It  is,  of  course,  de- 
sirable to  make  such  an  engine  as  self- 
contained  as  possible  and  in  this  new 
Burmeister  &  Wain  motor,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  various  pumps  are 
driven  directly  off  the  engine,  including 
the  daily  service  pump  for  the  fuel  oil, 
a  bilge  pump  and  a  circulating  water 
pump. 

These  relatively  small  motorships  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular,  especi- 
ally among  Scandinavian  owners  for 
coastal  trade  and  also  for  service  be- 
tween various  European  ports.  Two 
vessels  of  .3000  tons  d.  w.  c.  have  just 
been  built  in  Sweden  and  one  of  these, 
the  Finn,  is  illustrated.  They  are  found 
to  be  a  particularly  economical  class  of 
vessel  for  such  service  and  the  machin- 
ery installation  has  some  points  of  un- 


New    Burmeister    &    Wain    type    long    stroke    Diesel    engine,    especially    adapted    for    conversion    of 

steamers   to    motorships.      This    engine    has    circulating    water    pump,    daily    service 

pump   for   fuel   oil.    and   bilge  pump    incorporated    in    its   design 


usual  interest.  In  the  Finn  and  her  sis- 
ter ship,  two  500  b.  h.  p.  Diesel  sets 
are  installed  of  the  Polar  two  -  cycle 
type.  The  design  of  this  engine  has 
recently  been  modified  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  more  recent  improvements. 
It  is  eminently  adapted  for  relatively 
low  powers  (not  above  750  b.  h.  p.)  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  method  employed 
for  starting. 

The  500  horsepower  engine  consists 
of  four  working  cylinders  and  two  ma- 
neuvering cylinders  in  line  with  the 
working  cylinders.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  operation  one  of  these  ma- 
neuvering cylinders  serves  as  a  scaveng- 
ing pump  supplying  the  scavenging  air. 
The  other  cylinder  acts  as  the  low-pres- 
sure stage  of  the  injection  air  com- 
pressor, the  high  and  intermediate  pres- 
sure cylinders  being  separate  and  form- 
ing a  two-stage  air  compressor  driven 
off  the  crankshaft.  The  virtue  of  the 
arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that  for 
starting  purposes  both  maneuvering  cyl- 
inders are  used  and  compressed  air  is 
supplied  to  them.  This  is  effected  by 
the  employment  of  a  simple  change  over 
valve  and  it  is  thus  unnecessary  to  ad- 
mit cold  starting  air  to  the  top  of  the 
working  cylinders  when  maneuvering — 
a  frequent  source  of  trouble.  It  is  per- 
haps somewhat  surprising  that  this  en- 
gine has  not  found  wider  adoption,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  simplest  to  operate,  hav- 
ing no  valves  in  the  cylinder  cover  ex- 
cept the  fuel  valves,  and  scavenging  is 
effected  by  means  of  ports  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder. 

There  still  remain  a  few,  but  very 
few,  large  shipbuilding  firms  in  Great 
Britain  who  have  not  taken  up  the  con- 
struction of  Diesel  engines.  Their  num- 
ber is  steadily  diminishing  and  the  last 
concern  which  found  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  out  of  this  new  movement  is 
the  Wallsend  Slipway  &  Engineering 
Company,  the  builders  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Mauretania  and  a  large  number 
of  other  Cunard  vessels,  having  an  out- 
put of  steam  plant  probably  as  great 
as  any  other  marine  engineering  firm. 
They  have  decided  to  adopt  the  Sulzer 
engine  which  is  now  built  under  license 
by  no  fewer  than  four  British  firms — 
namely,  Armstrong,  Whitworths,  Denny 
Brothers,  and  Alexander  Stephen  & 
Son — in  addition  to  the  Wallsend  Slip- 
way &  Engineering  Company. 

There  are  now  altogether  twenty 
builders  of  marine  Diesel  machinery  in 
Great  Britain  and  a  number  of  them 
have  taken  up  the  problem  in  a  very 
active  manner  and  have  not  merely  pur- 
chased licenses  to  meet  emergencies. 
The  feeling  was  never  so  strong  as  it 
is  now  that  the  motorship  will  be  the 
type  of  vessel  most  in  demand  in  the 
future  and  no  shipbuilder  is  able  to 
neglect  its  possibilities.     The  writer  was 
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told  by  one  of  the  best  known  ship- 
building firms  in  Great  Britain  a  short 
time  ago  that  they  have  tendered  dur- 
ing the  past  year  for  Diesel  machinery 
of  no  less  than  200,000  horsepower  and 
that,  although  a  great  many  orders  were 
in  abeyance  for  the  time  being  owing 
to  the  present  difficult  circumstances, 
nevertheless  when  shipownei's  start  or- 
dering ships  again  they  will  undoubt- 
edly demand  motor  vessels  and  not 
steamers. 

An  Oil  Turbine 
One  of  the  surprises  of  the  last  month 
has  been  the  construction  of  an  oil  tur- 
bine in  Germany  of  the  Holzwarth  type 
by  the  well-known  Thyssen  Works.  It 
was  known  that  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
mental work  was  being  carried  out,  but 
the  completion  of  a  finished  turbine   of 


a  standard  type  which  is  now  being  sold 
as  an  ordinary  commercial  product  came 
somewhat  as  a  surprise.  The  first  set 
is  one  of  500  horsepower,  but  it  is 
stated  that  other  oil  turbines  of  3000 
horsepower  are  under  construction.  Holz- 
warth appears  to  have  been  able  to  raise 
the  compression  in  this  turbine  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  experimental  type, 
but,  even  so,  the  compression  pressure 
is  low,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
cycle  is  also  low.  The  result  is  that 
this  machine  can  hardly  claim  to  have 
the  efficiency  of  a  Diesel  engine,  but  at 
the  same  time,  when  further  progress 
has  been  made  in  metallui-gical  research, 
and  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  blades 
which  will  stand  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, it  is  quite  likely  that  the  turbine 
will  be  capable  of  operation  under  much 


the  same  conditions  as  a  Diesel  engine 
and  give  the  same  low  fuel  consump- 
tion. In  the  turbine  which  has  just 
been  built,  the  oil  is  sprayed  in  through 
a  series  of  atomizers  arranged  circum- 
ferentially  around  the  turbine  casing, 
into  the  compressed  air.  With  the  low 
temperature  of  compression  the  heat  is 
not  sufficient  to  ignite  the  oil  spontan- 
eously and  electric  ignition  has  to  be 
adopted.  The  Germans  hope  for  great 
things  from  this  turbine  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  to  be  expended  in 
its  development,  especially  for  marine 
work.  Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that 
motorships  are  now  being  built  in  Ger- 
many and  an  8000-ton  vessel,  the  Vis- 
tula, will  shortly  be  completed  at  Kiel 
fitted  with  Sulzer  Diesel  engines. 
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AT  the  joint  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers and  the  Metropolitan 
Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  held  in  New 
York,  January  28,  1921,  W.  E.  Thau, 
general  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  electric  propulsion  of  ships,  which 
was  largely  composed  of  a  description 
and  discussion  of  the  propelling  mach- 
inery of  the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee.  In 
Mr.  Thau's  introduction  to  the  discus- 
sion of  electric  propulsion  of  ships  he 
gives  a  very  fine  condensed  account  of 
the  various  types  and  arrangements  of 
propulsion  plants,  which  have  so  far 
been  applied  in  the  merchant  marine. 
We  herewith  quote  this  introduction  in 
full : 

It  is  believed  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized by  those  who  have  made  a  broad 
study  of  the  situation  that  the  type  of 
drive  best  suited  to  a  given  ship  de- 
pends upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
ship,  its  trade  route,  and  the  cargo  to 
be  carried.  These  factors  are  so  diver- 
sified that  no  unqualified  preference 
can  be  held  for  any  one  type  of  pro- 
pulsion, or  in  other  words,  there  is  a 
proper  field  for  all  principal  types  of 
ship   drives. 

The  following  types  and  arrange- 
ment of  power  drives  have  been  ap- 
plied with  more  or  less  success: 

1.  Direct  connected  reciprocating 
engine. 

2.  Direct  connected  turbine. 

3.  Geared  turbine. 

4.  Turbine  electric  with  direct  con- 
nected motor. 

5.  Turbine  electric  with  geared 
motor. 


6.  Internal  combustion  engine,  di- 
rect   connected. 

7.  Internal  combustion  engine, 
geared. 

8.  Internal  combustion  engine  or 
Diesel  electric  using  direct  connected 
motors. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  recip- 
rocating engine  are  those  incident  to 
its  poor  economy,  and  to  some  extent 
its  weight  and  space  factors.  This  type 
of  drive,  however,  will  exist  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  it  has  obtained  a  high 
state  of  development,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  better  understood  by  the 
operating  engineers.  It  is  felt,  how- 
ever, that  this  condition  will  be  greatly 
overcome  as  soon  as  the  engineers  now 
under  training  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  newer  types  of  drive. 

The  development  of  the  direct-con- 
nected turbine  has  probably  gone  as 
far  as  can  be  expected.  This  type  of 
drive  is  being  discarded  because  of  its 
poor  performance,  as  both  the  propel- 
ler and  the  turbine  are  opei-ated  at 
speeds  not  adapted  to  the  best  operat- 
ing  conditions    of    either. 

There  have  been  numerous  applica- 
tions of  the  geared  turbine  drive,  and 
although  there  have  been  some  dis- 
appointmets,  the  general  results  indi- 
cate that  the  geared  turbine  drive  has 
come  to  stay  and  enjoy  a  field  of  its 
own. 

The  turbine  electric  drive  using  di- 
rect-connected motors  is  a  perfectly 
logical  and  applicable  type  of  propul- 
sion. Owing  to  the  economy  of  high- 
speed turbines,  alternating  current  is 
found  best  suited  as  a-c.  turbo-gener- 
ators lend  themselves  very  readily  to 
high-speed  operation.  Two  types  of 
motors  have  been  proposed  and  used, 
namely     the     induction     type     and     the 


synchronous  type.  The  synchronous 
motor  drive  has  slight  weight  and  cost 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  induc- 
tion motor  drive,  for  the  reason  that 
the  unity  power  factor  of  the  syn- 
chronous motor  permits  a  smaller  gen- 
erator, and  the  synchronous  motor  is 
cheaper  to  build  than  the  induction 
motor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  induc- 
tion motor  drive  has  maneuvering  ad- 
vantages as  it  requires  less  skill  in 
handling  and  possesses  much  better 
starting  torque  characteristics.  The 
economy  of  the  two  types  should  be 
about  the  same. 

Turbine  electric  drive  using  geared 
motors  will  probably  see  very  little 
more  development  as  the  speed  reduc- 
tion can  be  accomplished  efficiently 
with  direct  connected  motors  without 
gears. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  di- 
rect connected  to  the  pi'opeller  shaft 
has  been  applied  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  European  countries,  and  is 
being  given  considerable  attention  at 
the  present  time  in  this  country.  From 
an  economic  standpoint,  the  direct-con- 
nected Diesel  drive  is  far  superior  to 
any  type  of  steam  drive,  and  is  cer- 
tain to  see  an  era  of  prosperity.  How- 
ever, when  compared  with  the  Diesel 
electric  drive,  the  economy  advantages 
of  the  direct  Diesel  drive  are  small  and 
in  the  case  of  long  runs,  the  addi- 
tional weight  has  a  slight  disadvantage. 
The  ordinary  internal  combustion 
engine  using  gears  will  probably  see 
very  little  more  development  under 
present  conditions. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  or 
Diesel  electric  drive  using  direct-con- 
nected motors  offers  possibilities  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  type  of 
drive,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  later. 
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For  convenience,  ship  drives  may  be 
classified  as  follows,  accoi-ding  to 
capacity  of  the  propelling  equipment: 
(1)  Ships  up  to  and  includinR  6000 
h.  p.;  and  (2)  Ships  in  excess  of 
(iOOO  h.  p. 

For  drives  up  to  and  includinR  6000 
h.  p.,  we  might  logically  have  recipro- 
cating engine,  geared  turbine,  turbine 
electric,  direct-connected  Diesel,  and 
Diesel  electric  types  of  propulsion. 

For  drives  in  excess  of  6000  h.  p.  we 
might  have  geared  turbines  and  tur- 
bine electric.  At  the  present  writing, 
it  is  believed  that  the  development  of 
the  Diesel  engine  in  direct-connected 
units  in  excess  of  3000  h.  p.  is  not  per- 
fected. Neither  has  the  development 
of  the  high-speed  Diesel  units  for 
electric  drive  been  perfected  in  sizes 
which  will  permit  a  drive  in  excess  of 
approximately   6000   h.  p. 

Unquestionably,  the  prime  consid- 
eration is  reliability,  while  economy, 
simplicity,  cost  weight  and  space  are 
important  but  secondary  considera- 
tions. One  must  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  ship  leaves  port, 
it  must  absolutely  rely  on  its  propel- 
ling equipment  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion, and  therefore,  the  lives  of  crew 
and  passengers  as  well  as  the  safe 
transport  of  the  ship  and  its  cargo 
are  dependent  upon  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  propelling  mach- 
inery. For  this  reason,  reliability 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  any  other 
consideration.  Reliability  necessitates 
close  adherence  to  rugged  and  thor- 
oughly proven  apparatus  which  must, 
of  necessity,  stand  more  or  less  abuse 
without  danger  of  failure.  The  mach- 
inery must  operate  continuously  for 
days  and  possibly  for  months  without 
shutting  down,  and  must  be  simple 
within  reason  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  operators.  Economy, 
cost,  weight,  space,  etc.,  are  important 
in  that  they  determine  the  relative 
earning  capacity  of  the  ship. 
Merchant    Ships 

With  these  genei'al  statements  in 
mind,  let  us  consider  more  closely  the 
merits  of  electric  drive,  first  for  mer- 
chant ships,  and  second  for  battle- 
ships. As  stated  above,  there  are  two 
general  systems  of  electric  propulsion, 
namely  that  in  which  the  prime  mover 
is  the  steam  turbine  and  that  in  which 
the  prime  mover  is  the  Diesel  engine. 
With  the  turbine  electric  drive,  the 
electrical  equipment  is  of  the  a-c.  type 
for  the  reason  that  a-c.  turbo-gener- 
ators are  inherently  better  suited  for 
the  high  economical  speeds  of  turbines. 
With  the  Diesel  electric  drive,  the  elec- 
trical equipment  is  of  the  d-c.  type, 
because  of  its  flexibility,  ease  of  speed 
control  and  simple  requirements  of  the 
engine    governors.      If   alternating   cur- 


rent were  used  with  Diesel  electric 
drive,  the  engine  governors  would  have 
to  be  highly  refined,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  operate  the  generators  in 
parallel;  whereas  with  direct  current, 
the  generators  may  be  operated  in 
.series,  thus  permitting  relatively  simple 
engine  governors.  Even  with  parallel 
operation  of  the  d-c.  generators,  the 
governor  problem  offers  no  difficulty, 
however,  there  are  other  decided  ad- 
vantages in  favor  of  the  series  opera- 
tion which  will  be  discussed  later.  In 
the  case  of  the  turbine  electric  drive, 
the  propeller  speed  is  varied  by  throt- 
tling the  turbine,  and  reversal  of  pro- 
pellers is  effected  by  reversing  the 
motors  connections.  In  the  case  of  the 
Diesel  electric  drives,  the  propeller 
speed  is  varied  any  amount  from  zero 
to  a  maximum  in  either  direction,  with- 
out opening  a  single  circuit,  by  merely 
adjusting  the  generator  voltage  by 
means  of  a  simple  field  rheostat,  the 
engines  always  operating  at  constant 
speed. 

In  the  turbine  electric  drive,  the 
motors  are  direct  connected  to  the 
propellers.  As  most  ships  up  to  6000 
h.  p.  ai'e  of  the  single-screw  type,  there 
is  usually  but  one  turbo-generator  and 
one  motor.  The  electrical  character- 
istics are  usually  50  to  60  cycles,  1100 
to  2200  volts,  and  polyphase.  The 
control  of  the  apparatus  is  effected 
from  a  central  control  station  usually 
located  in  the  engine  room.  The 
switches  and  turbine  control  valves  are 
controlled  by  means  of  simple  levers, 
symmetrically  arranged  and  suitably 
interlocked  in  order  to  prevent  im- 
proper operation.  All  necessary  gauges 
and  electrical  instruments  are  mounted 
upon  a  panel  directly  in  front  of  the 
operator,  so  that  the  performance  of 
the  machinery  is  under  his  observa- 
tion  at   all   times. 

The  turbine  is  equipped  with  a  speed 
governor,  overspeed  stop  governor  and 
throttle  valves.  Where  the  throttle 
valve  is  not  used  to  regulate  the 
speed,  some  form  of  "power  limit 
stop"  is  necessary  to  prevent  excessive 
overloads  being  imposed  on  the  ma- 
chinery when  maneuvering  or  in  case 
the  propeller  comes  out  of  the  water. 

In  the  case  of  twin-screw  ships  hav- 
ing two  generating  units,  turbine  elec- 
tric drive  possesses  the  advantage  over 
direct  connected  and  geared  drives,  of 
flexibility  in  that  the  failure  of  either 
generating  unit  will  not  seriously 
cripple  the  propelling  equipment. 
Should  one  unit  fail,  the  remaining 
unit  would  deliver  equal  power  to  both 
propellers  to  the  extent  of  its  full 
equivalent  capacity,  thus  enabling  the 
ship  to  make  about  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  full  speed.  This  is  also  true  to  a 
large   extent  in  the   case   of  the  geared 


turbine  drive  using  cross  compound 
turbines,  as  the  failure  of  a  high  or 
low  pressure  turbine  element  would 
mean  the  loss  of  only  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  power.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  a  complete  expansion  tur- 
bine, the  failure  of  one  unit  would 
necessitate  dragging  that  screw,  re- 
sulting in  a  serious  retarding  effect. 
Large  ships  invariably  have  twin,  tri- 
ple or  four  screws,  and  therefore,  the 
flexibility  of  the  electric  drive  is  an 
important   advantage. 

For  ships  up  to  6000  h.  p.  (the 
larger  sizes  having  twin  screws),  the 
Diesel  electric  type  of  propulsion  pos- 
sesses marked  advantages  over  all 
other  types.  With  this  type  of  drive^ 
any  reasonable  number  of  generating 
units  may  be  used,  independent  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  propellers.  It  is,, 
therefore,  possible  to  use  a  number  of 
relatively  small  reliable,  high-speed 
Diesel  engines  driving  direct-connected 
d-c.  generators.  By  using  a  number 
of  the  small  unit,  the  disadvantages 
of  large  Diesel  engines  are  obviated. 
Aside  from  the  reliability  thus  ob- 
tained, there  is  the  added  impoi'tant 
advantage  of  flexibility  with  regard  to 
reserve  power,  and  as  will  be  shown 
later,  this  advantage  is  possessed  in  an 
extreme  degree  only  by  the  Diesel 
electric    drive. 

The  electrical  apparatus  is  well  un- 
dei'stood,  thoroughly  tried  out,  and 
there  is  consequently  no  question  as  to 
its  reliability.  The  motors  are  sepa- 
rately excited  at  constant  potential  in 
one  direction  while  the  generators  are 
supplied  with  excitation  through  a  re- 
versing field  rheostat  so  that  any  de- 
sired voltage  may  be  obtained  fronv 
zero  to  the  maximum  in  either  direc- 
tion. With  this  arrangement,  the  speed 
of  the  motors  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  voltage  of  the  generators. 
Therefore,  the  control  is  as  simple  as 
could   possibly  be   desired. 

Series  connection  of  the  generators 
with  the  motors  interposed  to  reduce 
the  ground  voltage  to  a  minimum  has 
cei'tain  advantages  over  parallel  con- 
nection of  generatoi-s.  For  the  pux'- 
pose  of  discussion,  let  us  assume  a. 
single-screw  .  drive  consisting  of  six 
generators  and  a  motor  consisting  of 
two  separate  units  mounted  on  the 
same  shaft.  Electrically,  the  machines 
would  be  arranged  in  series  as  fol- 
lows: Three  generators,  one  motor 
unit,  three  generators,  one  motor  unit. 
On  the  basis  of  250-volt  generators, 
the  maximum  ground  voltage  would  be 
750  volts,  although  from  the  stand- 
point of  current,  the  system  has  all, 
the  advantages  of  a  1500-volt  circuit. 
This  arrangement  of  generators  and 
motors  is  independent  of  the  number 
of    either,    and    is    particularly    advan- 
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tageous  in  case  the  number  of  gener- 
ators is  uneven,  such  as  five  generators 
and  two  motors.  Furthermore,  the 
motor  units  may  be  on  different  screws 
as  in  the  case  of  a  twin-screw  drive. 
Even  in  the  latter  case,  independent 
control  of  the  port  and  starboard 
screws  can  be  obtained.  However, 
with  the  same  or  opposite  rotation  of 
the  screws,  the  amount  of  speed  dif- 
ference obtainable  is  somewhat  lim- 
ited, although  wholly  within  require- 
ments. In  this  case,  the  speed  differ- 
ence between  the  propellers  is  ob- 
tained  by  adjusting  the   motor  fields. 


Diagrammatic  arrangement  of  series  connected 
generators  and  double  armature  motor  for  Diesel 
electric   marine   drive. 

The  advantage  of  the  series  system 
over  the  parallel  system  from  an  en- 
gine operating  standpoint  has  already 
been   covered. 

With  the  series  arrangement,  more 
power  can  be  obtained  from  remaining 
generator  units  in  case  of  failure  of 
one  or  more  generator  units,  without 
providing  excess  capacity  in  the  mo- 
tors. The  reason  for  this  is  that  each 
of    the    remaining    generators    can    be 


operated  at  normal  voltage  and  the 
field  of  the  motors  weakened  to  in- 
crease the  propeller  speed  to  a  value 
which  will  load  the  remaining  gener- 
ator units  to  their  full  capacity.  With 
parallel  operation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  voltage  of  each 
generator  a  certain  amount,  thereby 
operating  them  at  reduced  capacity ; 
or  else  to  operate  the  remaining  gen- 
erators at  full  voltage  and  provide 
additional  field  capacity  in  the  motors 
so  that  the  speed  could  be  lowered 
the  required  amount  by  increasing  the 
motor  field.  Thus,  in  case  of  failure 
of  a  generator  unit,  parallel  operation 
would  either  afford  slightly  less  power 
than  series  operation  or  would  neces- 
sitate slightly  larger  and  heavier 
motors. 

The  Diesel  electric  system  of  ship 
propulsion  possesses  a  flexibility  of  re- 
serve power  in  the  case  of  failure  of 
prime  movers  which  far  surpasses  any 
other  type  of  drive.  For  example,  as- 
sume a  case  in  which  there  are  three 
generators  and  one  motor.  Should  one 
of  the  engines  fail,  the  remaining  two 
units  could  be  operated  at  full  capacity, 
giving  two-thirds  the  total  voltage  and 
the  motor  speed  increased  by  weaken- 
ing its  field  to  a  point  where  the  pro- 
peller would  require  two-thirds  of  full 
power,  with  a  resulting  ship  speed  of 
approximately  88  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  two  engines  failing,  the  avail- 
able speed  of  the  ship  would  be  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  of  full  speed. 
And  to  assume  the  remote  case  of  all 
main  engines  failing,  the  ship  could 
make  steerage  way  on  the  auxiliary 
generating  sets. 


The  multiplicity  of  units  of  the 
Diesel  electric  system  affords  another 
advantage  of  great  importance,  namely, 
that  units  can  be  overhauled  at  sea 
without  entailing  any  serious  loss  of 
speed. 

In  the  way  of  a  summary,  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  comparison  of  the  vari- 
ous principal  drives  will  be  of  interest. 
In  arriving  at  the  figures  given,  all 
items  of  machinery  and  supplies  neces- 
sary to  the  main  propelling  machinery 
were  considered ;  foundations,  water, 
fuel,  etc.,  were  taken  into  account. 
However,  it  was  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  make  certain  assumptions,  but 
an  effort  was  made  to  place  such  as- 
sumptions on  the  conservative  side,  so 
as  not  to  show  an  exaggerated  compari- 
son. Further,  certain  major  figures  are 
at  great  variance  in  practice,  and  the 
table  is,  therefore,  given  as  indicative 
of  the  trend  of  this  comparison  rather 
than  actual  proportions.  The  figures 
for  turbine  electric  drive  and  geared 
tui'bine  drive  are  based  on  the  same 
steam   conditions. 

The  figures  are  based  on  a  3000  h.  p. 
ship  operating  over  a  4000-mile  course 
at  a  speed  of  11  knots,  and  making 
a  total  of  14  single  trips  per  year.  The 
geared  turbine  ship  is  taken  as  unity. 
Owing  to  the  present  unsettled  condi- 
tions, it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  an 
intelligent   cost   comparison. 

Fuel  Con-       Machinery 

Drive  sumption  Weight 

Geared  turbine 1  1 

Turbine    electric 1.06      1.0.5  to  1.10 

Direct     connected 

Diesel  0.49      1.10  to  1.25 

Diesel     electric 0.57     0.75 


A  NEW  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


IT  should  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  an  organization 
of  industrial  engineers  has  recently 
established  offices  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Engi- 
neering and  Sales  Corporation.  This  con- 
cern is  offering  its  service  to  manage- 
ment in  industry  for  the  elimination  of 
waste,  greater  production,  restoration 
of  incentives  to  labor  and  a  return  to 
better  relations  between  employer  and 
employees.  The  organization  contains 
many  former  shipyard  executives  well 
known  to  our  readers  and  they  are 
therefore  particularly  adapted  for  the 
sei'vice   in   this   field. 

Mr.  William  B.  Ferguson,  who  was 
an  honor  man  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in    1900,    is   the    president    of   this   new 


organization  and  has  been  the  author 
of  many  interesting  papers  and  articles 
on  production  methods  in  shipbuilding 
in  recent  engineering  periodicals  and 
a  book  on  "Estimating  the  Cost  of 
Work",  which  is  the  standard  volume 
on  this  subject.  His  success  as  pro- 
duction manager  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Bridgeport  plant  and  later  as 
manager  of  the  department  of  stand- 
ards at  Hog  Island  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of 
the  Engineering  Council  of  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  is  chairman  and  Mr. 
L.  W.  Wallace  vice-chairman.  The  in- 
vestigations which  this  committee,  as 
authorized    by   recent   act   of   Congress, 


will  conduct  with  relation  to  shipyards 
will  come  under  Mr.  Ferguson's  per- 
sonal   direction. 

We  congratulate  him  on  his  ap- 
pointment and  feel  that  the  shipyards 
are  most  fortunate  that  a  man  of  his 
training  and  ability  will  cover  this 
phase  of  industry  in  the  preparation 
of  the   committee's  report  to   Congress. 

The  remainder  of  this  organization 
has  been  selected  with  that  keen  judg- 
ment which  is  always  apparent  in  suc- 
cessful executives  and  we  believe  that 
the  service  offered  shipyard  manage- 
ments by  this  new  corporation  will  fill 
a  long  felt  want. 

The  Pacific  Marine  Review  wishes 
them  every  success  in  their  new  en- 
terprise. 


SOME  INTERIORS  OF  THE  S.S.  HAWKEYE  STATE 


There  are  seats  for  164  persons,  four  at  each  table,  in  the  Uuim^- 
room.  The  dome  above  is  lighted  by  electric  globes.  Two  large  mural 
paintings  by  Carroll  Bill,  not  shown  in  this  photograph,  add  much  to 
the    appearance    of   the    salon. 


This    IS    another    view    ol    the    smoking-room,    showing    the    hrepiace 
and    a   painting   of   an    American    clipper    ship    by    Carroll    Bill. 


The  Colonial  .itni.)-,]>liti  c  p(.rvd<lcs  tin.  mu  n.  room,  in  which  are 
a  piano  and  phonograph.  The  windows  are  high  and  have  potted 
flowers. 


The  manttl  of  the  west  parlor,  Mt.  Vernon,  was  the  inspiration  of 
the  mantel  of  the  smoking-room.  The  after  windows  were  taken  from 
those  of  the  banquet  hall.  Mt.  Vernon.  This  fireplace  is  "real"  and 
burns    coal. 


This  wide  and  handsome  stairway  leads  from  the  upper  to  the  main 
deck.  It  is  in  Colonial  style  and  was  built  by  Frank  Knipp  &  Sons 
of   Baltimore. 


This  tea-room  is  off  the  wnlini,'.-r()om  and  iMoks  uin.n  the  after 
veranda.  The  furnishings  and  whole  tone  of  the  lea-room  are  in  the 
"garden"   style. 


The  Hawkeye  State,  one  of  the  new  passenger  liners  of  the  Shipping  Board  535  type,  was  allocated  to  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  of  San 
Francisco  and  started  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  the  Pacific  Coast  February  15.  She  was  built  at  the  Sparrows  Point  Plant  of 
the     Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corporation     and     on     her     trials     developed    13,000    H.    P.    and    a    speed    of    18.8    knots. 
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PORT  AND  HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT 


AT  the  present  time  practically 
every  seaport  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Europe,  the  two 
Americas,  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
Asia,  Australasia,  and  even  Africa,  has 
under  way  or  projected  enlargements, 
developments  or  alterations.  It  will  be 
our  purpose  in  this  department  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  from  time  to  time 
to  cover  in  a  general  article  the  high 
spots  of  all  of  this  work  and  to  give 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  projects. 

Beginning  with  Noi'th  America,  the 
projected  work  recommended  by  the 
Port  and  Hai'bor  Development  Com- 
mission of  the  Port  of  New  York  is 
by  far  the  largest  and,  in  some  ways, 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  original 
port  projects  yet  put  forward  in  the 
United  States.  The  Port  and  Harbor 
Development  Commission  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
of  the  problems  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  method 
of  relieving  congestion,  reducing  ter- 
minal charges  and  bringing  about  a 
co-ordinated  comprehensive  control  and 
management  of  the  entire  harbor,  parts 
of  which  lie  in  different  states  and 
under  varying  and,  in  some  cases,  con- 
flicting political  and  managerial  con- 
trol. 

The  report  of  this  commission  de- 
scribes a  number  of  engineering  pro- 
jects which  had  been  submitted  to  it 
for  consideration  and  in  which  by 
various  means  it  was  proposed  to 
handle  the  tremendous  traffic  coming 
into  New  York  from  the  hinterland  of 
Middle  Western  and  Eastern  United 
States,  both  for  local  consumption  in 
New  York  and  for  trans-shipment  in 
foreign  trade.  We  will  concern  our- 
selves here  only  with  that  part  of  the 
report  which  describes  the  system 
recommended  by  the  commission,  and 
which  represents  a  very  radical  depar- 
ture from  anything  now  existing  in 
any  port  in  the  world. 

The  investigations  of  the  commission 
reveal  the  fact  that  approximately  40 
per  cent  (by  weight)  of  the  freight 
coming  into  New  York  was  bulk  and 
60   per   cent   general,    either   in   miscel- 


laneous    freight     or    standard     package 
freight. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  pro- 
posed system  are  a  belt  line  railroad 
in  New  Jersey  connecting  with  all  of 
the  New  Jersey  railroads  that  give  pier 
station  service;  a  joint  yard  and  trans- 
fer station  on  the  belt  line;  two  paral- 


lel but  independent  tracks  of  standard 
gauge  running  in  a  loop,  mainly  in 
separata  tunnels,  from  this  yard  to 
Manhattan  and  back  to  the  yard ;  a 
series  of  multiple  story  terminals  over 
the  loop  in  Manhattan  with  car  ele- 
vators from  these  terminals  to  under- 
ground   siding    tracks;    a    separate    con- 
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of    the    port    of    New    York    showing    proposed    arrangement    and    location    of    automatic 
electric   system   for  handling   general   freight 
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ncction  and  transfer  station  in  Man- 
hattan for  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road; a  fleet  of  special  electrically 
operated,  automatically  controlled  cars 
for  use  on  this  loop,  and  a  fleet  of 
small  four-wheel  trailer  trucks. 

It  is  proposed  that  inbound  freight 
will  be  transferred  at  the  joint  yard 
onto  trailer  truck  trains,  these  trains 
to  be  run  onto  the  electrically  oper- 
ated, automatically  controlled  cars, 
which  cars  will  be  run  in  eight-car 
trains  at  a  speed  of  1200  feet  per 
minute  which  will  permit  under  peak- 
load  conditions  of  a  headway  between 
trains  of  3.29  minutes.  This  speed 
would  mean  that  these  trains  would 
reach  the  various  terminals  in  Man- 
hattan from  the  Jersey  transfer  sta- 
tion in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 
These  trains  at  the  transfer  station  are 
normally  standing  on  a  siding  which 
is  used  as  an  electrical  connection  for 
supplying  energy  to  the  motors  of  the 
cars,  the  track  being  so  connected  and 
of  such  a  length  that  by  the  throwing 
of  a  switch  the  train  is  stalled  and 
will  automatically  speed  up  to  1200 
feet  per  minute  at  the  point  of  leav- 
ing the  accelerating  track  section  and 
entering  the  main  track.  When  the 
train  arrives  at  the  yard  terminal  for 
which  it  is  intended,  the  throwing  of 
another  switch  will  turn  it  from  the 
main  track  and  it  will  be  automatically 
brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  siding, 
which  acts  as  a  "decelerating"  section 
after  the  train  has  cleared  the  main 
track. 

The  truck  trailer  trains  mounted  on 
these  cars  are  run  off  with  their  own 
power  onto  the  platform  at  the  siding 
and  another  truck  trailer  train  loaded 
with  return  freight  run  onto  the  auto- 
matic electric  train  car  and  the  train 
dispatched  onto  the  main  track  in  the 
same    direction    in    which    it    was    going 
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when    it    arrived    at    the    terminal,    the  in  the  center  of  London.     Experiments 

loops    being    continuous.      The    general  had  been  carried  out  which  showed  the 

arrangement   of    this    system    is    shown  entire   feasibility  of   using  an   ordinary 

in  the  illustration  herewith.  interlocking    block    signal    system    and 

It  is  obvious  that  this  system  is  very  dispatchers   with   trailing   dead    sections 

flexible   and   that  any   required   number  of  track  behind  each  train,  which  would 


of  terminals  can  be  built  in  connection 
with  it  on  the  Manhattan  side.  The 
cars  will  move  around  the  loop  on 
either  track  in  one  direction  only  so 
that  the  two  lines  will  be  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other.  There  will 
be  no  operators  on  these  trains,  as  they 
will  be  controlled  by  a  train  dispatcher 
and   his  assistants. 

The  only  precedent  for  the  design  of 
this  system  is  an  installation  on  a 
smaller  scale,  similarly  operated,  which 
is  being  made  for  the  Postoffice  De- 
pai'tment  of  the  British  Government  in 


automatically  do  away  with  any  pos- 
sibility of  collisions.  The  experiments 
carried  out  in  London  showed  the  en- 
tire feasibility  of  operating  this  sys- 
tem completely  automatically  with 
speeds  up  to  35   miles  per  hour. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  auto- 
matic electric  system  with  construction 
and  equipment  at  1918  prices  aggre- 
gates $201,190,000,  which  includes 
twelve  terminals  in  Manhattan  giving 
an  estimated  annual  capacity  of  10,- 
000,000  tons.  After  a  careful  con- 
sideration  of   the    engineering   features 


London.  Before  the  war  interrupted  and  possibilities,  the  actual  cost  of 
this  work  six  and  one-quarter  miles  of  operation  shows  a  saving  over  present 
deep  tunnel  of  nine-foot  diameter  had  methods  of  about  43  cents  per  ton,  or 
been  completed  between  outlying  rail-  $4,318,000  annually.  It  is  also  esti- 
way   stations  and  the  general  postoffice      mated  that  there  would  be  a  saving  in 

truck  delays  of  $1,648,000  and  a  sav- 
ing in  trucking  expense  on  account  of 
shorter  distances  of  $1,154,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $7,120,000,  or  a  3.54 
per  cent  net  return  after  paying  5  per 
cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  commission  recommends  also,  at 
a  total  expenditure  of  $218,630,000, 
the  building  of  two  additional  loft 
floors  on  each  terminal  warehouse, 
which  would  bring  in  a  net  rental  of 
$6,416,000  per  year  and  make  a  total 
revenue  and  saving  over  present 
methods  of  $13,536,000  per  year,  or  a 
net  return  of  6.22  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment after  paying  5  per  cent  in- 
terest. 

There    are,    of   course,   a    very    great 
many  items  of  saving  upon  which  it  is 
impossible     to     figure     any     particular 
money    value,     such     as    the     increased 
View  at  Seattle  showing  the  former  outfitting  dock  at  the   Skinner   &   Eddy   Shipyard   transformed   into    average     loading     of     railroad     cars     and 
a  terminal  for  the  Isthmian  Steamship   Line  -  ^ 
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of  trucks,  the  reduction  in  trucking  ex- 
pense to  tenants  of  terminal  buildings, 
the  better  quality  through  quick  de- 
livery and  less  handling  of  milk,  dairy 
produce,  and  live  poultry  from  New 
Jersey  farms,  the  decreased  mainten- 
ance in  city  streets,  freedom  from  in- 
terruption by  fog  and  ice,  and  in- 
creased real  estate  values  and  commer- 
cial capacity  for  all   Manhattan. 

In  making  its  report  on  the  facilities 
at  present  available  in  New  York  har- 
bor the  commission  under  the  item  of 
drydocks  and  marine  repair  plants  gives 
some  figures  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  marine  operators.  The 
commission  reports  about  twenty  com- 
panies within  the  port  district  which 
offer  drydocks,  floating  docks,  or 
marine  railways,  these  companies  com- 
prising about  fifty  drydocks  and  float- 
ing docks  and  a  number  of  patent  slip- 
ways. About  half  of  the  plants  are 
located  in  Brooklyn.  The  largest  com- 
mercial drydock,  according  to  the  com- 
mission, is  the  graving  dock  at  the 
Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  which  is  620 
feet  long,  85  feet  wide,  and  25  feet 
deep  over  the  keel  blocks;  and  the 
largest  graving  dock  is  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  and  is  694 
feet  9  inches  long,  112  feet  wide,  and 
32  feet  11  1-2  inches  deep  over  the 
keel  blocks.  These  figures  are  partic- 
ularly interesting  for  two  reason:  gen- 
erally, because  the  commission  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  large  floating 
drydock  at  Brooklyn  which  takes  ves- 
sels 735  feet  long,  and  locally,  to  San 
Franciscans  because  we  apparently  are 
ahead  of  New  York  in  one  respect  at 
least,  having  the  great  drydock  at 
Hunter's  Point  which  is  apparently 
about  45  per  cent  larger  than  the 
largest  graving  dock  in  the  "greatest 
port  in  the  world." 

It  is  certainly  very  much  to  be  de- 
sired by  all  good  American  citizens 
that  the  various  sections  in  control  of 
the  New  York  harbor  situation  should 
get  together  and  sink  their  differences 
and  carry  out  some  comprehensive 
scheme  for  relieving  the  congestion 
at  that  port  and  cheapening  its  ter- 
minal costs,  because  undoubtedly  New 
York  leads  and  its  example  in  this 
regard  would  have  a  very  great  influ- 
ence in  every  port  in  the  United  States 
toward  better  terminal  engineering. 

Jumping  across  the  Atlantic,  we  find 
some  very  interesting  developments 
under  way  at  the  port  of  Havre,  where 
a  new  harbor  in  the  Seine  is  being 
projected  south  of  the  existing  docks, 
capable  of  extension  in  an  easterly 
direction,  the  ultimate  plan  being  to 
provide  a  series  of  deep  water  basins 
extending  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Seine     to     Tancarville,     a     distance     of 


twelve  miles.  These  basins  will  be  so 
developed  that  vessels  drawing  forty 
feet  can  remain  afloat  at  their  berths 
at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 

The  first  work  in  this  plan  is  a  tidal 
basin  enclosing  a  total  area  of  704 
acres,  part  of  which  will  be  reclaimed 
as  industrial  sites.  The  enveloping 
breakwater  for  this  harbor  has  al- 
ready been  completed,  and  1640  lineal 
feet  of  new  quay  wall  is  completed  and 
available  for  use  on  the  north  side 
of  the  new  basin.  This  wall  has  a 
depth  of  water  below  zero  datum 
alongside  of  39.37  feet.  It  will  ulti- 
mately be  1000  meters  long  and  is  of 
very  massive  construction,  having  a 
total  height  from  its  foundations  of 
over  83  feet.  It  is  constructed  of 
concrete  and  ruble  masonry  and  lime 
mortar  faced  with  granite  and  contains 
an  avei'age  of  118  cubic  yards  of 
masonry  and  concrete  per  foot.  The 
ground  between  this  quay  wall  and 
the  old  river  wall  is  being  filled  hy- 
draulically  with  the  material  dredged 
from  the  new  harbor  basin. 

In  connection  with  this  harbor  there 
is  being  built  under  the  same  enabling 
act  a  large  graving  dock,  which  is  very 
interesting  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, both  by  reason  of  its  excep- 
tional size  and  the  novel  method  of 
constructing  the  foundation.  This 
dock  will  have  a  length  on  the  keel 
blocks  of  1024  feet  4  inches,  a  width 
on  bottom  at  entrance  of  124  feet  8 
inches  and  a  depth  on  the  sill  at  aver- 
age high  water  neap  tides  of  46  feet 
9  inches.  It  is  designed  to  take  ships 
drawing  44  feet  at  all  stages  of  high 
water.  Practically  all  of  the  soil  at 
this  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine 
is  composed  of  very  deep  alluvial  de- 
posits, and  in  order  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  a  proper  founda- 
tion upon  these  strata  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build  the  dock  upon  a  steel 
pontoon. 

This  pontoon  is  1132  feet  long,  196 
feet  10  inches  wide  and  contains  about 
8000  tons  of  steel  work  which  was 
fabricated  ashore  on  shipbuilding  ways 
in  the  shape  of  a  framework  of  long- 
itudinal and  transverse  steel  lattice 
girders  covered  with  three-eighth  inch 
steel  plating.  The  pontoon  was  then 
launched  and  floated  over  to  the  per- 
manent bed  which  had  been  prepared 
for  it  in  the  alluvial  strata  of  the 
river  bottom.  The  bed  had  been 
dredged  to  sufficient  depth  and  espe- 
cially leveled  by  divers.  The  pontoon 
was  filled  wnth  concrete  and  sunk  into 
this  bed,  and  the  floor  and  side  and 
wing  walls  and  caisson  chamber  of  the 
graving  dock  are  being  built  upon  it. 
This  method  of  drydock  construction 
should    be    watched    very    carefully    by 


the  harbor  engineers  of  many  Ameri- 
can harbors  where  the  same  difficulty 
of  establishing  foundation  exists. 

Belgium  is  carrying  out  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  a  new  barge 
fishing  harbor  at  Zeebruge,  which  is 
part  of  a  project  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  fishing  industry.  The 
Belgian  Government  is  constructing 
the  harbor  and  will  provide  for 
handling  and  transportation  of  cargoes. 
Private  enterprise  is  establishing  cold 
storage  and  factories  for  pickling,  dry- 
ing and  canning  fish. 

Up  in  the  Baltic,  Finland  has  com- 
pleted four  of  the  warehouses  in  the 
free  harbor  of  Hango.  One  of  these 
warehouses  has  been  fitted  with  a 
heating  system  and  made  suitable  for 
storing  all  products  requiring  dry  air. 
All  of  these  warehouses  will  enjoy  free 
port  privileges. 

News  comes  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  that  plans  have  been  completed 
for  building  a  complete  chain  of  ele- 
vators for  the  handling  of  bulk  grain. 
One  of  these  elevators  will  be  at  the 
port  of  Capetown  with  30,000  tons 
capacity,  and  one  at  Durban  with 
42,000  tons  capacity,  while  in  the  in- 
terior— up  country — there  will  be  a 
chain  of  seventy-one  elevators  with  an 
aggregate  of  160,000  tons.  The  plans 
call  for  cleaning  and  drying  plants, 
hopper  weighing  machines,  and  hy- 
draulically  operated  tippers,  and  it  is 
expected  that  for  the  service  of  these 
elevators  1000  railway  trucks  of  box 
type  and  of  40  tons  capacity  each  will 
be  required  for  railway  service. 

Coming  back  to  North  America 
again,  we  note  that  the  classic  town  of 
New  Haven  has  caught  the  fever  and 
is  planning  a  first  unit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  waterfront  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  well  known  harbor  engi- 
neer, W.   McL.   Harding. 

All  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  both  on  the  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican sides,  are  busy  planning  new  de- 
velopments. The  city  of  San  Francisco 
is  debating  the  advantage  of  taking 
over  from  the  State  of  California  the 
control  of  its  waterfront,  while  Los 
Angeles  is  debating  the  advantage  of 
giving  back  to  the  state  control  of  its 
harbor.  Seattle  is  busy  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  its  great  Smith 
Cove  project.  Vancouver  has  two  not- 
able projects  under  way,  Ballantyne 
pier  and  the  new  Canadian  Pacific 
pier.  In  short,  notwithstanding  the 
world-wide  depression  in  shipping, 
every  port  on  the  globe  seems  to  be 
awake  to  the  idea  of  developing  for 
the  future,  so  that  manufacturers  of 
material  handling  machinery  and  port 
development  engineers  should  certainly 
have  their  hands  full  of  profitable  work. 
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IN  consideriiiK  the  question  of  our 
Anu'iican  Merchant  Marine,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  subject  of 
suitable  terminals  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
Transportation  is  the  necessary  means 
of  conveying  the  products  of  the  fac- 
tories, mills,  mines  and  farms  to  the 
consumer,  and  as  we  must  look  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  the  cus- 
tomers of  a  certain  part  of  our 
products,  both  raw  and  finished,  every 
one  who  is  at  all  concerned  in  the 
production  of  material  in  this  country 
is  affected  by  the  efficiency  of  our 
means  of  transportation  of  products  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  situated  as  may 
be  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Trans- 
portation is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  production  as  labor  or  material. 
Ordinarily,  however,  in  thinking  of 
transportation  from  our  factories, 
mines,  grain  elevators,  etc.,  to  the 
foreign  purchaser,  we  consider  only  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  product  to  the 
seaport  by  rail  or  boat,  and  the  ship- 
ping required  to  carry  it  across  the 
sea.  The  great  importance  of  the  con- 
necting link,  the  terminal  facilities,  re- 
quired for  the  transference  of  products 
from  the  one  system  of  transport  to 
the  other,  was  forcefully  brought  home 
to  most  of  us  during  the  war.  The 
amount  of  material  piled  up  on  the 
Jersey  Meadows,  for  instance,  made 
many  a  manufacturer  wonder  at  the 
insistent  demand  made  on  him  to  rush 
his  orders  for  foreign  shipment,  and 
this  congestion  at  our  ports  was  not 
primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  ships,  but 
to  the  inability  to  get  the  materials  to 
the  ships,  and  quickly  loaded  on  them. 
Thus,  if  we  assume  that  under  the 
congested  terminal  conditions  during 
the  war,  it  look  ten  weeks  for  a  ship 
to  make  a  round  trip,  while  with  ade- 
quate terminal  facilities  the  same  ship 
could  make  the  round  trip  in  five 
weeks,  it  is  seen  that  terminals  are  in 
reality  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  that 
the  mere  building  of  ships  and  doubling 
or  quadrupling  our  merchant  fleet  does 
not  increase  our  ability  to  transport 
freight  in  the  same  ratio. 

Quick   Turn   Around   Needed 

To  operate  our  merchant  marine 
economically  in  peace  time,  and  com- 
pete with  other  countries,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  "turn  around" 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  minimum. 
There  is  no  particular  purpose  in  pro- 
viding economical  propelling  and  auxil- 
ary  machinery  on  shipboard,  if  all  the 
saving  obtained   by   such  improvements 


*  Address  delivered  before  the  joint  meeting  of 
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is  eaten  up  by  unnecessary  delays  in 
port,  waiting  to  unload  and  load  cargo. 

We  need  fewer  and  higher  skilled, 
better  paid  shipmen  and  dockmen  with 
the  very  latest,  speediest  machines  for 
loading  and  unloading.  Such  facilities 
both  ashore  and  on  board  ship,  com- 
bined with  the  higher  skill  of  America 
in  operating  and  caring  for  machinery 
is  our  chance  to  offset  the  higher  wage 
paid  our  seamen,  and  put  us  on  a  com- 
petitive footing  with  our  friends  in  the 
Atlantic  or  in  the  Pacific. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  ac- 
tive steps  must  be  taken  toward  con- 
structing wharfage  and  warehouse  fa- 
cilities adequate  for  the  use  of  our 
ever  increasing  merchant  marine.  Most 
cities  have  restricted  their  activities 
simply  to  the  construction  of  piers, 
with  little  consideration  for  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  storage  and 
freight   handling   facilities. 

No  standard  layout  can  be  estab- 
lished as  applicable  to  all  terminals,  as 
the  variables  encountered  are  too 
numerous.  Thus,  the  kind  of  cargo  to 
be  handled  (bulk,  as  coal,  wheat,  ore, 
etc.,  uniform  package  as  bagged  su- 
gar, or  general  cargo),  determines  the 
facilities  that  are  required.  In  addi- 
tion, the  methods  of  receipt  of  cargo 
for  ocean  shipment  and  of  distribution 
of  the  cargo  from  ships,  whether  by 
rail,  by  lighter,  by  truck,  or  storage 
in  local  warehouses,  influences  the  ap- 
paratus required.  Also,  the  types  of 
ships  docking  at  a  terminal  determines 
somewhat  the  mechanical  facilities  re- 
quired on  the  pier. 

The  simplest  method  and  the  one 
allowing  the  most  economical  handling 
of  freight  is  the  one  where  standard 
ships  run  between  two  definite  ports, 
always  utilize  the  same  terminals  and 
carry  only  bulk  or  standard  package 
freight.  Under  such  conditions  the 
special  problem  may  be  solved  by  in- 
stallation of  permanent  electrically 
operated  conveyors  of  different  types, 
electric  cranes,  mechanical  unloadei's, 
etc.,  and  cargo  handled  in  much  the 
same  manner  at  ocean  terminals  as  ore 
is  handled  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
above  condition  also  permits  the  in- 
stallation of  all  the  cargo  handling 
apparatus  on  shore  and  eliminates  the 
present  steam  winch,  which  is  notori- 
ously inefficient,  from  the  ship;  it  also, 
by  the  .same  elimination,  puts  the  cargo 
handling  gear  where  it  is  used  prac- 
tically continuously  and  removes  this 
gear  from  the  ship  where  it  has  been 
a  large  expense  to  install  and  keep  in 
order,  being  used  for  a  -short  time  only 
at  the  end  of  each  voyage. 

Under  such    conditions,   the   ship   be- 


comes a  freight  carrier  and  is  analog- 
ous in  this  respect  to  a  railroad  car 
or  barge. 

Bulk    Cargo 

Unfortunately,  the  conditions  as  out- 
lined above  are  seldom  or  never  met 
with.  A  near  approach  to  it,  though, 
is  the  shipment  of  export  coal.  Up  to 
twenty  years  ago  the  most  efficient 
type  of  plant  consisted  of  a  pier  with 
railroad  tracks  on  two  levels,  the  loaded 
cars  running  out  on  the  high  level,  dis- 
charging their  load  at  a  height  of  some 
40  feet  above  the  water  into  the  chutes 
which  fed  directly  in  the  cargo  holds. 
The  cars  then  proceeded  to  the  end  of 
the  pier  where  they  were  lowered  by 
a  platform  elevator  or  a  drop  table, 
returning  to  the  shore  over  the  lower 
line  of  track,  both  lines  being  so 
graded  that  the  cars  traveled  by  grav- 
ity. The  limitation  in  this  system  lay 
in  the  speed  with  which  cars  could  be 
handled,  and  the  capacity  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300  or  400  tons  per  hour.  An 
objection  to  the  system  was  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  rolling 
stock  was  tied  up,  it  being  necessary 
to  have  a  full  ship's  cargo  waiting  on 
wheels  at  the  pier. 

About  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the 
above  type  of  piers  was  remodeled  in 
the  following  manner:  At  the  shore 
end  large  hopper  bottom  bins  were 
built  which  held  an  entire  ship's  cargo 
of  coal.  Through  a  tunnel  under  these 
bins,  which  were  provided  with  gates 
in  the  bottom,  there  was  run  a  3 6-inch 
belt  conveyor,  which  in  turn  fed  a 
second  conveyor,  which  ran  the  entire 
length  of  the  pier.  This  conveyor  dis- 
charged the  coal  at  several  points 
simultaneously,  and  provided  a  loading 
capacity  of  800  tons  per  hour.  This 
system  also  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  cars  operating  between  the  mines 
and  the  pier,  as  each  car  was  imme- 
diately released  after  dumping  its  coal 
into  the  storage  bin. 

Although  other  types  of  piers  with 
gravity  feed  have  been  built  in  the 
past  twenty  years,  the  present  trend  is 
apparently  toward  the  belt  conveyor 
system,  electrically  driven.  Thus,  one 
of  the  latest  coal  piers  built  is  the 
loading  pier  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore, 
at  which  the  cars  are  dumped  in  the 
yard  on  shore  on  the  tail  end  of  the 
system  of  four  parallel  60-inch  belt 
conveyors,  each  of  which  discharges  to 
the  vessel  by  means  of  a  large  "trip- 
per" consisting  of  a  movable  steel 
tower,  which  carries  pulleys  over  which 
the  belt  turns  back  on  itself  to  dis- 
charge  its   load. 

The  above  is  given  as  an  example  of 
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what  may  be  done  in  the  loading-  of  a 
uniform  bulk  cargo,  in  the  case  of  coal 
piers;  the  proposition  is  simply  one 
of  loading;  if  unloading  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  an  entirely  different  type  of 
equipment  is  required,  and  in  such  a 
case  for  bulk  cargoes,  separate  piers 
are  usually  provided.  Unloading  of 
bulk  cai'goes  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  as  a 
record  on  the  Lakes  of  two  and  one- 
half  hours  unloading  for  a  10,000-ton 
vessel,  as  compared  with  23  minutes  for 
loading  it,  will  show.  The  Hulett 
"grasshopper'  unloader  is  now  in  gen- 
eral use  and  consists  essentially  of  a 
massive  frame  or  walking  beam,  whose 
front  end  rests  on  the  face  of  the  dock, 
and  the  rear  end  on  a  slightly  raised 
concrete  wall.  On  this  frame  is  a 
carriage  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  trough.  The  outer 
ends  of  the  walking  beam  are  legs 
which  reach  down  into  the  hold;  the 
whole  mechanism  being  operated  by 
one  man.  When  a  load  of  15  to  20 
tons  is  elevated  by  the  bucket  clear  of 
the  vessel,  the  carriage  runs  back  on 
the  main  frame  until  the  bucket  is  over 
the  weighing  hopper  or  trough  and 
there  the  load  is  released.  The  weigh- 
ing hopper  moves  only  between  the 
main  legs  of  the  machine.  A  cable 
runs  alongside  of  each  track  continu- 
ously and  the  movement  of  cars  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  cable.  An  oper- 
ator pulls  a  lever  on  the  mechanical 
clamp  which  is  attached  to  the  train 
and  moves  the  train  a  car  length  for 
the  next  load. 

The  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  un- 
loading by  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  process  has  been  improved 
since   1880   is  shown  by   the   following: 

Cost    of    unloading    a    ton    of 
coal    with   wheelbarrows $.56 

With     Brown     machine     and 
shovelers  28 

With  Brown  fast  plants -       .12 

With  Hulett  fast  plants- 04 

Uniform   Package    Freight 

Another  type  of  cargo  where  efficient 
mechanical  apparatus  for  loading  and 
unloading  may  be  employed  is  in  the 
uniform  package  freight,  which  con- 
sists of  coffee,  sugar,  seed,  rice,  paper 
in  rolls,  crates  of  fruit,  bananas  in 
bunches,  cotton  seed  cake,  and  many 
other  commodities  of  similar  character. 

At  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  where 
bananas  are  unloaded  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  in  any  other  port  in  this 
country,  the  handling  of  the  unloading 
by  mechanical  devices  has  been  de- 
veloped until  practically  all  of  the 
bananas  are  now  unloaded  by  machines. 
The  general  plan  is  to  employ  unload- 
ers  of  a  structural  steel  framework 
supported  by  railway  trucks  running 
on  standard  railway  tracks  set  close  to 
and     parallel     with     the     face     of     the 


wharf.  The  framework  supports  a 
double  boom  which  can  be  adjusted  into 
position  over  the  hatchway  of  the  ship. 
Over  the  booms  constant  running  chains 
are  installed  which  are  equipped  to 
carry  several  bunches  of  bananas  in 
huge  slings.  The  chain  is  lowered 
through  the  hatchway  by  means  of  the 
adjustable  booms  and  after  being- 
placed  into  position  the  bananas  are 
placed  into  this  sling  and  removed  from 
the  hold  to  be  deposited  on  a  receiving 
table  on  the  wharf.  Trolley  conveyors 
are  utilized  for  distributing  the  bunches 
of  bananas  to  refrigerator  cars  located 
on  railroad  sidings,  running  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face  of  the  wharf,  these 
conveyors  having  branches  to  each 
siding. 

Mechanical  unloaders  of  a  construc- 
tion similar  to  that  given  above  have 
been  designed  for  handling  of  miscel- 
laneous cargoes  and  are  installed,  or 
being  installed  at  some  army  bases. 
They  consist  of  structural  framework 
with  double  boom  and  constant  running 
chain  carriers  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  The  plan  in  this  in- 
stance is  to  carry  small  trucks  loaded 
with  miscellaneous  cargoes.  These 
trucks  are  fitted  with  small  wheels  so 
that  when  they  are  deposited  on  the 
wharf  or  in  the  storage  rooms  they 
are  automatically  released  and  can  be 
wheeled  to  any  position  or  location  de- 
sired. For  carrying  material  within 
the  warehouse,  it  is  planned  to  carry 
these  same  trucks  automatically  on 
overhead  trackways  and  have  them 
automatically  deposited  wherever  want- 
ed. This  type  of  apparatus  is  revers- 
ible and  can  be  used  for  both  loading 
and  unloading  ships. 

In  the  case  of  bags  and  bales,  not 
very  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  utilization  of  continuous  movement 
apparatus,  although  unloaders  of  the 
conveyor  or  continuous  chain  type  have 
been  developed  and  installed  in  some 
cases.       The    electric     crane    has    been 


developed  to  such  efficiency  that  it  is 
probable  that  continuous  movement  un- 
loading machinery  would  have  a  hard 
time  competing  with  it.  Bags  and 
crates  unloaded  through  hatches  are 
lifted  in  the  rope  sling  by  boom  or 
crane  and  deposited  on  the  wharf  deck 
for  handling.  In  some  cases,  however, 
conveyors  have  been  built  with  a  mov- 
able section,  permitting  it  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  deck  of  the  ship  where 
bags,  barrels,  etc.,  are  fed  to  slings 
which  lower  a  sling  full  at  a  time  into 
the  hold.  In  case  of  unloading,  the 
slings  are  used  to  take  the  freight  from 
the  hold. 

Miscellaneous    Cargo 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  easy  to  pro- 
vide mechanical  handling  facilities  for 
bulk  cargo,  or  for  package  cargo,  when 
the  latter  is  uniform.  The  difficult 
proposition  is  to  provide  facilities  for 
miscellaneous  cargo,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
ships  leaving  our  ports  carry  a  mixture 
of  almost  everything  from  kegs  of  nails 
and  sacks  of  grain,  to  steel  rails  and 
crated  automobiles,  and  for  such  a  mix- 
ture there  is  no  adequate  system  of 
mechanical  handling. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  stevedore  is  required  not  only 
to  handle  the  freight  from  the  dock 
to  the  vessel,  but  to  so  place  it  and 
secure  it  in  the  vessel,  that  stability 
and  center  of  gravity  may  remain  just 
right,  and  that  the  cargo  itself  may 
not  shift  and  be  injured  by  the  con- 
stant movement  of  a  vessel  in  an  ocean 
voyage. 

For  the  handling  of  such  miscel- 
laneous cargo,  an  electric  crane  is  most 
essential  and  it  appears  preferable  that 
the  cargo  be  handled  directly  into  the 
ships'  hold  with  the  crane  without  the 
use  of  the  ship's  booms.  The  question 
of  the  number  of  cranes  to  be  provided 
at  the  pier  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  character  of  the  pier  itself; 
if  room  and  facilities  are  available  for 
feeding    cargoes    to    each    hatch,    then 


View  ot   one  of   the  modern  quays  al  the   port  of   Antwerp.      Note   the   lavish   proviLion 
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there  should  be  sufficient  cranes  to 
work  all  hatches.  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  new  basins  at  Haniburfr  the  cranes 
are  spaced  every  100  feet.  When  the 
cargo  is  to  be  distributed  in  part  or  in 
whole  by  lighters  from  a  pier,  a  desir- 
able arrangement  is  to  provide  cranes 
on  dolphins  on  the  off-shore  side  of  the 
ship  for  loading  and  unloading  to  light- 
ers, at  the  same  time  the  cargo  is  being 
handled  on  the  pier.  Incidentally,  in 
connection  with  electric  cranes,  it 
should  be  noted  that  electric  heaters 
are  desirable  for  the  comfort  of  the 
operator,   in   cold   weather. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  go  into  the  design  of  the  pier  itself, 
but  is  presumed  that  a  marine  pier  or 
terminal  will  be  provided  with  suffi- 
cient space  to  handle  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  cargo   without  confusion. 

On  the  wharf,  itself,  means  are  re- 
quired for  handling  the  loads  for  con- 
veyors or  crane  hoists  to  and  from  the 
ship,  and  the  old  method  which  is  com- 
mon today  on  many  of  our  wharves  is 
the  use  of  the  hand  truck.  For  short 
movements  the  hand  truck  cannot 
propei'ly  be  dispensed  with,  but  for 
most  movements  on  the  wharf,  the  elec- 
tric truck  or  tractor  with  trailer,  or  the 
continuous  movement,  portable  piler 
with  trailer,  can  and  should  supersede 
the  hand  truck,  and  eliminate  many  of 
the  men  now  required  to  handle  cargo. 
These    trucks,    or    tractors,    are    usually 


of  the  storage  battery  type  and  have 
demonstrated  their  thorough  useful- 
ness. 

For  handling  cargo  on  the  pier,  an 
overhead  trolley  hoist,  either  of  the 
monorail  type  or  of  the  double  track 
type,  commonly  used  in  large  factories, 
has  been  developed. 

For  stacking  freight  at  the  terminal 
a  tiering  machine  has  been  utilized 
which  allows  not  only  much  more  rapid 
tiering  with  the  elimination  of  most  of 
the  manual  labor,  but  also  allows  tier- 
ing to  much  greater  heights. 

Double  Level  Piers 

In  some  cases  two-decked  piers  have 
been  built  in  order  to  save  space,  and 
in  order  to  keep  incoming  and  out- 
going freight  separated  without  moving 
the  ship.  This  form  of  pier  usually  re- 
quires a  connection  between  the  two 
decks  and  involves  elevating  and  lower- 
ing from  one  deck  to  the  other.  These 
movements  are  accomplished  by  electric 
fi-eight  elevators,  by  continuous  move- 
ment parcel  elevators,  etc. 

For  moving  freight  cars  at  the  ter- 
minal, electric  locomotives,  either  of 
the  trolley  type  or  storage  battery  type, 
may  be  provided,  or  electric  gypsies 
installed.  For  handling  ship's  lines, 
and  moving  ships  at  the  pier,  electric 
winches  can  be  used,  and  in  addition, 
electric  winches  of  the  permanent  or 
portable  type  can  be  utilized  for  whips, 


either  for  handling  cargo   on  the  ships 
or  for  handling  on  the  pier  itself. 

To  sum  up,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  electrical  apparatus  and  devices 
which  are  available  for  use  at  ter- 
minals: Cranes;  Conveyors,  belt  or 
chain  type;  Trucks;  Tractors  with  trail- 
ers; Tiering  machines;  Filers;  Mechan- 
ical unloaders;  Winches,  permanent  or 
portable;  Freight  elevators;  Overhead 
trolley  hoists;  Locomotives. 
Power    Supply 

The  electrical  supply  at  the  terminal 
should  be  of  the  same  voltage  and 
kind  of  current  (D.  C.  generally)  as 
that  in  use  on  board  ships  which  are 
to  be  handled.  This  will  allow  the 
ship  to  receive  electric  current  from 
the  pier  for  the  ship's  purposes,  and 
the  ship  generators  can  be  shut  down 
while  at  the  dock,  so  that  all  over- 
hauling on  the  ship's  steam  and  electric 
system  can  be  made  at  the  same  time 
as  freight  is  being  discharged  and  re- 
ceived. This  should  materially  reduce 
the  average  "turn  around"  time  and 
allow  the  ship's  main  and  auxiliary 
machinery  to  be  given  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, and  overhauling,  while  in 
port. 

It  is  believed  that  modern  port  ter- 
minals offer  a  good  electric  load,  which 
central  stations  should  endeavor  to  de- 
velop in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  terminals,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  load  factor  of  central  stations. 


NEW  DRY  DOCK  AT  FORE  RIVER 


THE  new  10,000-ton  floating  dry- 
dock  just  completed  at  the  Fore 
River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  repair  and  re- 
conditioning facilities  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  The  new  dock  accommodates 
vessels  of  a  maximum  length  of  479 
feet  over-all  and  a  maximum  draft  of 
24  feet.  It  has  a  rated  capacity  of  10,- 
000  tons,  but  will  lift  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  this  figure. 

The  new  dock  is  of  the  Donnelly  type 
and  represents  all  the  advantages  of  this 
general  type  with  such  improvements 
as  fit  it  to  handle  repair  work  at  this 
shipyard  most  efficiently.  It  consists 
essentially  of  ten  wooden  pontoons  held 
together  by  rigid  steel  side  wings  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  dock. 
The  pontoons,  which  were  built  at 
Solomon's  Island  on  the  Chesapeake, 
were  brought  up  the  coast  to  Fore  River 
plant  by  means  of  tugs.  They  were 
towed  in  twos  and  threes,  with  1000 
feet  of  sea  room  between  them,  three 
of  them  making  a  tow  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Each  of  these  pon- 
toons measures  41  feet  by  116  feet  and 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 


water-tight  bulkhead  extending  through 
the  center. 

The  wings  on  each  side  of  the  dock 
are  essentially  hollow  watertight  steel 
girders  of  approximately  the  same  depth 
as  the  ship  and,  in  docking,  provide  long- 
itudinal rigidity  for  distributing  over  all 
stresses  to  such  an  extent  that  vessels 
docked  in  this  class  of  floating  drydock 
are  handled  with  as  much  certainty  as 
when  placed  in  a  basin  dry  dock,  and, 
in  addition,  effect  a  great  saving  in  the 
time  required  for  docking.  The  1700 
tons  of  steel  work  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  side  wings  was  fabri- 
cated at  the  Steelton  plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company. 

The  machinery  consists  of  twenty 
centrifugal  pumps  direct  connected  to 
electric  motors  vertically  mounted  on 
the  decks  of  the  side  wings  and  remote- 
ly controlled  from  the  control  house  on 
shore.  These  motors  are  rated  at  50 
horsepower  and  may  be  operated  through 
a  master  switch,  so  as  to  operate  simul- 
taneously, or  through  individual  switches 
so  that  the  pumps  in  any  pontoon  may 
be  operated  independently  of  the  others. 
This  feature  provides  for  increased  or 
decreased  upward  pressure  on  any  one 


pontoon  or  set  of  pontoons,  which  serves 
to    equalize    the    stresses    in    the    vessel 
being     docked.       Rotating     semaphores, 
mounted    on    the    watertight    casings    of      U 
the  motors,  serve  to  show  the  operator     " 
in   the  control  house  just  which  pumps 
are  in  operation.     The  pontoons  can  be       « 
emptied  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 

An  electric  capstan  located  at  the  end 
of  the  mooring  pier  serves  to  tow  the 
vessel  through  the  channel  to  the  dock. 
Electric  capstans  located  on  the  deck 
of  the  wing  walls  are  used  in  guiding 
vessels  in  and  out  of  the  dock.  Ample 
illumination  is  provided  for  night  work. 
The  dock  is  completely  piped  for  steam, 
air  and  tank  water,  and  plug  outlets 
on  each  wing  wall  provide  for  transmis- 
sion of  power  to  ships. 

In  connection  with  the  dock  there  has 
been  built  a  concrete  mooring  pier  50 
feet  wide  by  600  feet  long,  with  a  tim- 
ber extension  200  feet  long,  and  also 
a  marginal  wharf  30  feet  by  500  feet. 
A  great  deal  of  dredging  has  been  done 
which  has  materially  improved  the  ship 
water  facilities  opposite  the  yard,  pro- 
viding a  main  ship  channel  that  is  now 
29  feet  mean  low  water. 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Exclusive  Correspondence  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 


JUDGING  by  the  reports  which  ap- 
pear in  the  British  newspapers, 
readers  niijiht  very  well  at  times 
wonder  whether  we  are  having  a 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  slump,  or 
whether  we  are  not,  after  all,  doing 
"Quite  well,  thank  you."  Things  are 
in  a  very  bad  way,  but  we  have  incura- 
ble optimists,  like  Sir  William  H.  Rae- 
burn,  chairman  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trustees,  deprecating  the  pessimistic 
view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  recent 
slump  in  shipping  activity  on  the  Clyde 
and  at  Glasgow.  He  suggests  that  it  is 
a  season  of  fluctuation,  which  is  inva- 
riably experienced  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree at  the  New  Year  holiday  period. 
He  added  that  if  freights  remain  as  at 
present  there  must  be  further  laying  up 
of  shipping,  but  he  anticipates  a  change 
in  the  existing  conditions  which  will 
bring  down  costs  and  in  that  way  im- 
prove the  world  trade  generally. 

Sir  William,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
view of  the  position,  said  it  was  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  say  that  the  revenue 
of  the  Trust  for  the  last  six  months  had 
really  been  very  good.  Many  had 
thought  that  the  revenue  was  bound  to 
fall  off  and  that  they  would  have  a  very 
bad  half  year.  But  that  apprehension 
had  not  been  realized.  They  had  had 
a  very  fair  six  months.  What  was  go- 
ing to  be  their  experience  in  the  next 
six  months?  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
rather  pessimistic  account  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  the 
state  of  the  harbor  at  the  present  time. 
Everyone  of  them  knew  perfecty  well 
that  shipowners  and  shippers  all  tried 
to  clear  out  their  traffic  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  they  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  pretty  slack  business  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  and  for 
some  little  time  afterwards.  One  could 
always  find  at  this  season  a  large  num- 
ber of  unoccupied  berths,  but  that  was 
not  to  say  that  trade  on  the  Clyde  had 
fallen  ofl^.  The  conditions  improved 
after  the  holiday  period,  and  he  believed 
that  on  the  present  occasion  they  would 
find  the  harbor  very  busy  within  the 
next  few  days.  The  Trust  had  just 
come  through  a  very  busy  half  year, 
and  for  the  present  there  was  no  need 
in  his  opinion  to  be  pessimistic. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  he 
continued,  that  shipping  had  fallen  upon 
very  bad  times.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  unemployment,  and  many  works  had 
had  to  go  on  short  time,  and  some  had 
even  to  close  down.  Our  impoi't  and 
export  trade  was  bound  to  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  such  developments.  There  would 
be,  he  was  bound  to  say,  a  great  deal 
of  laying  up  of  shipping  if  the  freight 
market  remained  as  it  was  at  present. 
But  we  had  always  had  these  waves  of 


depression,  and  this  one  had  come  upon 
us  very  quickly.  His  own  impression, 
however,  was  that  the  reaction  from  it 
would  come  also  perhaps  sooner  than 
most  expected. 

New  Cunard  Capital 
Just  lately  we  have  had  rather  a  rush 
of  more  hopeful  views  about  shipping 
and  shipbuilding,  and  curiously  enough 
this  happened  to  precede  the  new  issue 
of  capital  by  the  Cunard  Company. 
This  great  concern  appealed  for  four 
million  pounds  sterling,  equal  at,  say, 
four  dollars  to  the  pound,  $16,000,000. 
The  issue  was  made  at  a  price  that 
practically  yields  the  investor  here  7  % 
per  cent,  and  was  very  attractive,  so 
that  a  good  slice  was  taken  before  the 
issue  by  the  underwriters.  The  pub- 
lic actually  subscribed  only  some  million 
and  a  half  pounds  sterling,  but  that  was 
more  than  sufficient,  with  the  above  ar- 
rangements, to  make  the  issue  a  success. 
Promoters  of  big  loan  and  capital  is- 
sues are  experts  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere favorable  to  their  issues  and  this 
may  in  passing  serve  to  explain  some 
of  the  more  recent  optimism  about  Brit- 
ish shipping.  It  is  not  long  since  we 
heard  that  the  Cunard  Company  had 
stopped  all  work  on  three  new  construc- 
tions. Now  it  is  going  to  double  its 
fleet  before  the  end  of  the  current  year, 
and  Sir  Alfred  Booth  can  hardly  see  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  His  note  is  that 
whatever  is  bad  in  the  industry  is  very 
transient  and  temporary. 

World's  New  Ships 
Shipbuilding  returns  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1920,  have  now 
been  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping, and  they  enable  the  approximate 
number  of  vessels,  and  the  total  ton- 
nage, launched  during  1920  to  be  known. 
Although  the  present  returns  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  amount  of 
tonnage  under  construction  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  indicate  the  figures 
of  the  numbers  of  vessels  and  tonnage 
launched  during  the  past  quarter.  These 
figures  for  steamships  are  153  vessels, 
with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  543,000. 
By  adding  these  to  the  figures  given  in 
the  three  previous  quarterly  returns,  a 
total  is  arrived  at  of  574  vessels  of 
1,991,782  tons  for  the  year.  The  fig- 
ures for  each  quarter  are  as  follows: 
Vessels 
Quarter  Launched       Tonnage 

First  123  451,236 

Second    154  518,568 

Third    .._ 144  478,631 

Fourth    153  543,347 

Total 574  1,991,782 

The   tonnage   building   in  the   United 
Kingdom   at   the   end   of   last   year   was 


3,708,916  tons.  This  amount  is  less  by 
about  22,000  tons  than  that  building  at 
the  end  of  the  September  quarter,  but 
it  is  more  by  714,000  tons  than  that 
under  construction  twelve  months  ago. 
The  figures  for  the  past  month  include 
sixty-four  steamers  and  motor  vessels 
of  1000  tons  and  over,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  422,553  tons,  intended  to  carry 
oil  in  bulk. 
First    Bad    Quarter    Since    End    of    War 

The  Register  points  out  that  this  is 
the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war 
that  a  decrease  is  shown  as  compared 
with  the  previous  quarter's  returns.  The 
tonnage  building  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  was  nearly  2,000,000  tons; 
at  the  end  of  December,  1919,  the  total 
had  increased  by  more  than  1,000,000 
tons,  and  at  the  end  of  September, 
1920,  the  figures  had  reached  3,731,098 
tons.  The  present  decrease  is  a  small 
one — namely,  22,000  tons;  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  movement  may  prove 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  decline  just  as 
rapid  as  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  since  1918.  This  probability  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
total  tonnage  of  vessels  commenced  dur- 
ing the  quarter — namely,  506,353  tons — 
is  139,000  tons  below  the  average  of 
the  previous  six  quarters. 

One  fact  of  great  importance  which 
a  comparison  of  the  returns  discloses  is 
that,  although  the  total  tonnage  under 
construction  has  been  and  still  is 
so  large,  the  amount  completed  has  com- 
pared very  unfavorably  with  that  of 
pre-war  times.  In  1913  the  average 
tonnage  completed  during  each  quarter 
was  over  23  per  cent  of  the  total  work 
in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  quar- 
ter, whereas  in  1920  the  corresponding 
figures  do  not  amount  to  13  per  cent. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  tonnage  launched  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1920,  amounting  to 
about  580,000  tons,  is  the  highest  out- 
put for  any  quarter,  being  12,000  tons 
more  than  the  previous  "record"  figures 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1913.  The 
tonnage  building  in  the  Glasgow  dis- 
trict— namely,  959,347  tons — is  a  "rec- 
ord." 

Tonnage   Building   Abroad 

The  total  merchant  tonnage  building 
abroad,  3,470,862  tons,  is  about  363,- 
000  tons  lower  than  the  total  building 
at  the  end  of  September,  the  reduction 
being  entirely  due  to  the  large  decrease 
in  the  tonnage  building  in  the  United 
States — 462,000  tons  less  than  at  the 
end  of  September,  according  to  the  re- 
turns. Apart  from  the  United  States, 
there  was  an  increase  of  tonnage  build- 
ing abroad  during  the  last  three  months 
of  nearly  100,000  tons.  The  leading 
countries  are  Holland  with  450,964  tons, 
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France  with  .■{97,969  tons,  and  Italy  with 
363,784  tons  under  construction.  The 
world's  total  of  7,179,778  tons  is  about 
385,000  tons  lower  than  the  figures  for 
September,  and  869,000  tons  lower  than 
the  "record"  figures  reached  at  the  end 
of  September,   1919. 

Oil    Tankers   a    Boom    Spot 

A  notable  feature  of  the  returns  is 
the  number  of  tankers  under  construc- 
tion. The  retuns  show  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  169  steamers  and 
motor  vessels,  each  of  over  1000  tons, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,169,003  tons 
building  for  the  carriage  of  oil  in  bulk. 
Of  the  total,  64  of  422,553  tons  are 
building  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  88 
of  637,100  tons  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  first  time  the  returns  distinguish 
between  steamers  and  motor  vessels. 
At  the  end  of  December  there  were  un- 
der construction  in  the  world  189  ves- 
sels of  454,502  tons  to  be  fitted  with 
internal  combustion  engines. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  actually  build- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  So- 
ciety's surveyors,  and  intended  to  be 
classed  with  Lloyd's  Register,  amounts 
to  4,800,409  tons — namely,  2,920,656 
tons  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,879,- 
753  tons  abroad.  The  following  figures 
showing  the  merchant  tonnage  building 
in  the  world  at  the  end  of  June,  1914, 


are  of  interest  for  comparison  with  the 

present  totals. 

Building  in  U.  K.,  tons....   1,722,124 
Building  abroad,  tons 1,440,766 


Total  for  world,  tons...  3,162,890 
Figures  for  Germany  are  not  included 
since    the    complete    totals    are    not    yet 
available. 

Increased    Pilferage    Claims 

Apart  from  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  committee  of  business  men 
appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  dis- 
cuss robberies  of  goods  in  transit  before 
and  after  the  merchandise  is  in  the 
charge  of  owners,  some  of  the  leading 
shipping  firms  are  now  giving  close  at- 
tention to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
pilferage  while  the  goods  are  in  their 
care.  In  the  letter  recently  forwarded 
by  the  committee  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  claims 
for  pilferage  on  one  shipping  company 
had  risen  from  1.44  pence  per  ton  of 
cargo  in  1913  to  26.91  pence  per  ton 
in  June  last,  an  increase  of  nearly  2000 
per  cent.  These  figures  may  now  be 
supplemented  by  some  statistics  pre- 
pared by  a  company  engaged  in  the 
Australasian  trade  and  quoted  in  the 
London  Times.  These  show  that  (he 
average  claims  for  Australasian  voyages 


averaged  60  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  last  year.  An 
interesting  point  disclosed  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  figures  was  that  the  losses 
were  much  heavier  in  the  case  of  the 
final  port  than  in  that  of  the  first.  As 
the  vessels  called  at  the  different  ports 
the  losses  through  pilferage  increased, 
indicating  that  when  the  ships  were  be- 
ing discharged  pilferage  went  on  of 
cargo  destined  for  later  ports.  Fur- 
ther analysis  of  such  figures  might  give 
useful  indications  of  how  the  very  seri- 
ous robberies  occur. 

Oil  and  the  Olympic 
It  has  been  decided  to  increase  the 
oil  bunker  capacity  of  the  White  Star 
liner  Olympic,  a  job  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  hand  immediately  by  Harland 
&  Wolff,  at  Belfast.  As  an  oil  burner 
the  great  liner  has  given  an  excellent 
account  of  herself,  her  speed  having 
been  increased  by  about  one  knot.  On 
one  eastward  voyage  her  average  was 
22.53  knots.  Hitherto  her  oil  bunker 
capacity  has  been  5068  tons,  and  as  her 
consumption  is  about  3600  tons  for  a 
single  voyage  she  has  had  to  bunker 
both  here  and  in  America.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  her  a  capacity  up  to  7555 
tons,  or  more  than  sufficient  for  a  round 
voyage.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  be 
ready  to  take  up  her  station  again  in 
March. 


A  NEW  MARINE  ASSOCIATION 


ON  January  28  representatives  of 
a  number  of  shipbuilders  and 
manufacturers  of  marine  equip- 
ment and  supplies  met  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City,  and 
organized  under  the  tentative  name. 
Marine  Equipment  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. Among  those  who  attended 
or  who  signed  the  call  for  the  meet- 
ing were  the  following: 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
New  York. 

American  Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,    Baltimore,    Md. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Brunswick  Refrigerating  Company, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Coen    Company,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Columbian  Bronze  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Columbian  Rope  Company,  Auburn, 
New    York. 

Charles  Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Crane  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Cutler  Hammer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Electro  Dynamic  Company,  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey. 


Estate  of  Adolph  Starke,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Federal  Bending  Machine  Company, 
Bayonne,   N.   J. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Griscom-Russell  Company,  New  York. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  Jer- 
sey  City,   N.   J. 

Hyde    Windlass    Company,    Bath,   Me. 

International  Nickel  Company,  New 
York. 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company, 
New  York. 

Marine  Decking  &  Supply  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marine  Engineering,  New  York. 

Marine  News,  New  York. 

Naval  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New- 
York. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  New- 
York. 

Paige  &  Jones  Chemical  Company, 
New  York. 

Pacific  Marine  Review,  San  Francis- 
co,   Cal. 

Pneumercator    Company,    New    York. 

Pyle-National   Company,   Chicago,   111. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Com- 
pany, Montour  Falls,  N.   Y. 


Steward  Davit  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion, New  York. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Brook- 
lyn, N.   Y. 

The  Texas  Company,  New  York. 

W.  &  J.  Tiebout,  New  York. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Wailes,  Dove,  Hermiston  Corporation, 
New  York. 

Wall  Rope  Works,  New  York. 

C.  H.  Wheeler  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing   Company,    East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Williams  &  Wells  Company,  New 
York. 

William  E.  Williams  Valve  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Woolsey  Paint  &  Color  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are: 
To  advance  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers; to  promote  good  will  between 
those  who  buy  and  those  w-ho  sell 
marine  equipment  and  supplies;  to  pro- 
mote and  supervise  exhibits;  to  co-oper- 
ate with  other  associations  in  the 
marine  field  to  the  end  that  their  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  of  the  de- 
signing, building  and  operation  of 
ships  shall  be  most  productive. 


FOUR  NOTABLE  SEA-GOING  TUGS 


THE  four  tuga  now  being  built  and 
engined  by  the  Main  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco,  California,  for 
the  Shipowner's  and  Merchants' 
Tugboat  Company  of  San  Francisco 
present  some  rather  unusual  features 
and  are  therefore  thought  well  worthy 
of  a  full  description  and  illustration  for 
the  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

These  tugs  are  among  the  lai'gest 
ever  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
principal  dimensions  being:  Length 
over  all,  150  feet;  length  between  per- 
pendicular's, 141  feet;  beam  molded,  30 
feet;  depth  molded,  17  feet,  with  a 
mean  designed  draft  of  about  15  feet 
no  inches. 

Hull 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduc- 
tions of  drawings  herewith,  the  hull  is 
of  wood,  the  deckhouse  is  of  steel  and 
the  superstructure  on  top  of  the  deck- 
house is  of  wood  construction.  Some 
idea  of  the  ruggedness  of  construction 
of  this  wooden  hull  can  be  gained 
from  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  the 
important  scantlings,  which  are  of  clear 
grained  Oregon  pine  with  the  excep- 
tions noted:  Keel,  14  inches  by  14 
inches  with  4-inch  shoe;  stem,  14  inches 
by  14  inches  with  5  inches  by  2  inches 
iron  band  on  forward  edge ;  sternpost, 
14  inches  by  18  inches  oak  swelled  for 
propeller  boss;  rudder  post,  14  inches 
by  14  inches  oak  with  steel  knees  and 
fastening  plates.  Frames  are  all  dou- 
ble-sided 9  inches  molded,  16  inches  at 
center,  14  inches  at  bilge  and  8  inches 
at  deck  and  are  spaced  28  inches  be- 
tween centers;  keelson,  14  inches  by  14 
inches;  sister  keelson,  14  inches  by  14 
inches;  rider  keelson,  14  inches  by  12 
inches,  and  all  other  timbers  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions. 

Machinery 
The  propelling  machinery  consists  of 
a  triple  expansion  vertical  marine  en- 
gine 17  inches  by  25  inches  by  4.3 
inches  diameter  and  30-inch  stroke  with 
piston  valves  on  high  and  intermediate 
pressure  cylinders  and  double  ported 
slide  valves  on  the  low  pressure  cyl- 
inder. Steam  is  furnished  to  these  en- 
gines by  two  Scotch  marine  boilers  11 
feet  6  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  long, 
each  fitted  with  two  corrugated  furn- 
aces and  supplying  steam  at  180  pounds 
gauge  pressure  under  natural  draft. 
The  engines  operating  at  120  revolu- 
tions per  minute  at  this  gauge  pressure 
will  develop  1000  horsepower. 
Auxiliaries 
All  of  the  auxiliary  machinery  is 
steam-driven  independently  of  the  main 
engine  and  consists  of  one  9-inch  cen- 
trifugal type  circulating  pump  driven 
by  a  6-inch  by  6-inch  vertical  steam 
engine;   one   vertical   duplex   air   pump; 
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two  boiler  feed  pumps;  one  fire  and 
wrecking  pump;  one  boiler  circulating- 
pump;  one  sanitary  pump;  one  evap- 
orator pump,  and  one  bilge  pump;  one 
S.  and  K.  evaporator  and  one  enclosed 
feed  water  heater  of  the  Main  Iron 
Works  type  fitted  with  bypass;  one  TVs 
kilowatt  Engeberg  steam-driven  electric 
lighting  set  with  switchboard ;  one  6- 
inch  by  6-inch  American  Engineering- 
Company  steam  steering  engine  and  the 
condenser,  which  is  of  sheet  steel 
cylindrical  construction  with  %-inch 
seamless  brass  tubing  ari'anged  for 
1500  square  feet  of  cooling  surface. 
All  of  the  above  auxiliaries  are  located 
in  the  main  engine  room. 

In  the  boiler  room  are  installed  the 
fuel  oil-burning  arrangements,  consist- 
ing of  two  4%  inches  by  2%  inches  by 
4  inches  horizontal  duplex  fuel  oil 
pumps  and  one  four-unit  oil-heater  with 
the  usual  strainers,  meter,  and  valves 
of  Main  Iron  Works  manufacture.  Coen 
oil  burners  and  furnace  fronts  are 
fitted  to  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers. 

Cruising    Radius 

One  very  unusual  feature  of  these 
tugs  is  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  carried. 
As  will  be  noted  from  the  drawings, 
eight  oil  tanks  are  fitted,  the  main 
tanks  being  placed  two  aft,  two  amid- 
ships and  two  forward,  with  two  small 
tanks  in  the  forecastle,  the  total  ca- 
pacity being  about  1925  barrels,  which 
gives  a  steaming  radius  to  these  ves- 
sels of  about  7000  miles.  A  large  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  is  also  arranged  for 
in  two  tanks,  each  of  4700  gallons  ca- 
pacity, and  one  small  galley  tank  of 
1300  gallons  capacity,  all  in  the  for- 
ward hold. 

Towing  Arrangements 

A  14-inch  by  14-inch  American  En- 
gineering Company  towing  engine  is 
set  in  the  after  end  of  the  steel  deck- 
house, the  winding  drum  having  a  ca- 
pacity for   1800  feet  of   1  %-inch  steel 


towing  hawser.  The  hawser  is  led 
through  an  opening  in  the  after  end  of 
the  house,  passes  between  the  heads  of 
the  massive  towing  bitt  on  deck  and 
across  a  large  towing  roller  and  out 
over  the  stern.  A  heavy  chafing  iron 
protects  the  stern  rail,  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  being  cut  away  so  that  at  all 
times  the  hawser  rides  on  the  steel 
roller.  At  each  side  of  the  stern 
worked  into  the  rail  are  two  side  bitts. 
A  niggerhead  is  fitted  on  the  stern  and 
immediately  abaft  of  the  stem  a  heavy 
bow  bitt.  A  6-inch  by  6-inch  Main 
Iron  Works  enclosed  deck  type  steam 
capstan  of  special  design  is  fitted  on 
the  after  deck,  and  a  Main  Iron  Works 
6-inch  by  8-inch  underdeck  type  anchor 
windlass  is  .fitted  on  the  main  deck 
forward.  This  windlass  may  be  oper- 
ated by  hand  as  well  as  steam.  An 
anchor  davit  is  fitted  on  the  forward 
bitt  and  stepped  on  the  'tween  decks, 
being  so  braced  that  it  is  capable  of 
lifting  a  5-ton  anchor.  This  heavy 
anchor  davit  windlass  and  capstan  are 
provided  with  the  idea  that  in  the  use 
of  the  vessel  for  vnrecking  and  salvag- 
ing purposes  she  may  be  prepared  to 
lay  heavy  anchors  at  sea  so  as  to  get  a 
proper  purchase  in  pulling  off  stranded 
vessels,  and  the  hull  is  fitted  with  two 
wooden  pole  masts  which  are  equipped 
with  forestaysail,  foresail,  mainstay- 
sail  and  mainsail  and  with  a  complete 
wireless  outfit.  Two  20-foot  lifeboats, 
each  capable  of  holding  18  persons,  and 
a  10-foot  work  boat  are  stowed  on  the 
boat  deck. 

Crew  Accommodations 
It  is  in  the  accommodations  for  the 
comfort  of  the  officers  and  crew  that 
these  towboats  present  very  unusual 
and  praiseworthy  features.  The  crew 
carried  will  be  eighteen  in  number,  one 
captain,  two  mates,  one  wireless  oper- 
ator, three  engineers,  three  oilers,  three 
firemen,  three  deckhands,  the  cook  and 
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messboy.  The  steel  deckhouse  is  89 
feet  long  by  I8V2  feet  wide.  This 
houses  the  quarters  for  all  of  the  crew 
except  the  deck  officers  and  also  con- 
tains galley,  mess  rooms  and  bathroom. 
It  is  provided  with  an  inside  passage- 
way so  that  in  stormy  weather  access 
can  be  had  from  forward  aft  without 
going  out  on  the  main  deck. 

The  deck  officers'  quarters  are  in  the 
wooden  structure  above  the  steel  deck- 
house, which  contains  also  the  pilot 
house  and  the  radio  room.  All  of  the 
staterooms  on  both  decks  are  fitted 
with  lavatories  and  running  water  from 


a  2()0-gallon  tank  placed  on  the  boat 
deck.  The  messrooms  are  immediately 
forward  of  the  galley,  the  sailors'  mess 
on  the  starboard  side  and  the  officers' 
mess  on  the  port  side.  In  addition  to 
the  daily  icebox  in  the  galley,  a  lai-ge 
icebox  capable  of  taking  one  and  a  half 
tons  of  ice  is  fitted  in  the  forehold  and 
arranged  for  refrigeration  of  galley 
stores. 

First  Tug  Delivered 

The     Sea    Lion,    first    of    these    four 

tugs  to  be  finished,  was  put  through  her 

trials    on    San    Francisco    Bay    recently 

and  maintained  an  average  speed  of  12 


knots  in  several  trips  over  the  meas- 
ured mile  with  great  ease.  On  this 
trial  trip  the  vessel  was  also  put 
through  a  very  gruelling  series  of 
maneuvering  stunts,  and  her  owners 
were  more  than  pleased  at  the  facility 
with  which  she  met  every  test. 

It  is  a  very  safe  prediction  that 
these  tugs  with  their  long  cruising 
radius,  comfortable  accommodations  for 
crew,  and  excellent  seagoing  qualities 
of  hull,  will  be  very  much  in  demand 
for  the  long  tows  which  are  constantly 
becoming  more  frequent  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORT  WORK 


Washington 


Plans  have  been  drawn  by  Arthur 
Shumway,  city  engineer  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  for  the  municipal  dock,  for 
which  $130,000  was  voted  last  June. 
The  dock  will  have  two  slips  and  will 
accommodate  five  vessels.  In  the  first 
unit  will  be  one  slip,  an  open  dock 
and  a  freight  shed.  Bids  will  be  ad- 
vertised for  as  soon  as  specifications 
have   been   completed. 

Land  holdings  of  the  Great  Northei-n 
Railway  at  Anacortes,  Wash.,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Morrison  Mill 
Company,  which  intends  to  build  a 
large  dock  equipped  with  loading 
machinery. 

The  Grays  Harbor  port  commission 
has  purchased  107  acres  of  land  at 
Cow  Point.  This  land,  added  to  that 
which  the  commission  already  owned, 
makes  a  total  of  260  acres,  streets  and 
harbor  areas  included. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upholds  an  act  of 
the  Washington  Legislature,  passed  in 
1913,  whereby  the  Seattle  Port  Com- 
mission was  granted  title  to  the  East 
and  West  Waterways'  area  between 
the  property  line  of  upland  owners 
and  the  pierhead  line.  The  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company  had  contested  the  title  of  the 
commission. 


Oregon 


All  Portland  port  bills  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature.  These  bills  were 
introduced  following  the  defeat  of  port 
measures  at  the  November  election. 
The  Port  of  Portland  Commission  is 
authorized  to  acquire  Swan  Island,  but 
it  cannot  acquire  Mock's  Bottom  or 
Guild's  Lake  without  reference  to  the 
people.  An  appropi-iation  of  $2.50,000 
was  made  for  the  improvement  of 
North  Portland  harbor.  The  member- 
ship of  the  commission  was  increased 
from   seven    to   nine. 

Commodity   rates   for   the   four   prin- 


cipal goods  that  will  be  handled  by  the 
bunkers  of  Pier  b,  Municipal  Terminal 
No.  4,  Portland,  have  been  fixed  by 
the  Commission  of  Public  Docks.  They 
are  as  follows,  bunkerage,  loading  or 
unloading  and  handling  being  included: 
Coal,  56%  cents;  copi'a,  87  cents; 
phosphate  rock,  51%  cents;  sulphur, 
76%  cents.  Coal  is  quoted  by  the 
long  ton ;  the  others  by  the   short. 

The  Port  of  Astoria  Commission  will 
spend  $319,000  during  the  next  few 
months  on  construction,  maintenance 
and  dredging.  Bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $300,000  will  be  sold  to  provide 
funds. 

Practical  completion  of  the  latest 
and  largest  unit  of  the  Astoria  port 
terminals  has  been  announced.  Pier 
3,  with  its  largest  single  stage  ware- 
house in  America,  now  stands  finished, 
save  for  the  pavement  that  will  be 
laid  outside  the  freight  shed.  The 
pier  stands  today  as  the  second  largest 
in   the  world. 

An  effort  is  to  be  launched  in  As- 
toria for  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
toria channel  project  as  differentiated 
from  the  Portland  project,  which  calls 
for  a  30-foot  channel  from  that  city 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Al- 
though a  depth  greatly  exceeding  30 
feet  exists  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  in  most  places  as  far  up  stream 
as  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Astoria, 
there  is  a  shoal  at  the  mouth  of 
Young's  river  where  but  a  depth 
slightly  over  30  feet  is  sounded.  This 
is  sufficient  for  vessels  capable  of  nego- 
tiating the  up-river  channel,  but  it  is 
none  too  deep  for  vessels  entering  to 
load  at  the  Astoria  terminals.  The 
coming  of  large  vessels  that  will  make 
Astoria  a  port  of  call  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tongue  Point  naval 
base  this  spring  doubtless  will  render 
necessary  a  greater  depth  than  the 
30-foot  minimum  now  established.  To 
secure  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  As- 
toria  project. 


Five  thousand  square  feet  will  be 
added  to  the  Port  Orford  wharf  area 
to  accommodate  shipments  of  lumber 
passing  through   the   port. 

California 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  opposing  the  transfer  of  har- 
bor control  from  state  to  municipal 
authority  at  this  time,  said  George  C. 
Boardman,  vice-president,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Warehousemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  har- 
bor control  in  California,  Mr.  Board- 
man  said  that  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  all  harbors  in 
California  have  been  transferred  from 
the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners to  various  municipalities.  The 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  the  general  election  in  November 
supported  the  charter  amendment, 
which  really  was  an  enabling  act  to 
permit  the  city  to  take  over  control 
of  its  harbor  facilities  when  the  time 
to    do    so   is   right. 

However,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  opposing  the  transfer  of  harbor  con- 
trol at  this  time,  Mr.  Boardman  stated, 
because  the  administration  of  the 
present  commissioners  is  eminently  sat- 
isfactory to  all  shipping  interests  of 
San  Francisco  and  they  are  now  unani- 
mously opposed  to  a  change.  Such  a 
momentous  shift  of  responsibility 
should  not  be  made,  in  the  view  of  the 
chamber,  until  a  careful  study  of  the 
legal  and  financial  aspects  of  the  trans- 
fer  has   been    made. 

This  procedure,  Mr.  Boardman  de- 
clared, was  necessary  in  order  not 
only  to  protect  the  shipping  interests, 
but  also  to  provide  against  any  con- 
tingency that  might  in  any  way  impair 
the  ability  of  San  Francisco  to  finance 
harbor  improvements  that  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  in  the  future  may  make 
imperative.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Boardman  concluded,  was 
opposed  therefore  to   hasty  action. 


LOS  ANGELES'  GREAT  DRYDOCK 


T 


I  HE  two  illustrations  herewith  show 
to  very  p;ood  advantage  the  large 
floating  drydock  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany in  the  inner  harbor  of  Los  An- 
geles. This  dock  lies  just  off  the  out- 
fitting wharves  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company's  yard 
and  is  approached  by  a  200-foot  channel 
subject  only  to  a  four-foot  range  of  tide 
and  completely  protected  from  all  storm 
conditions  and  all  adverse  currents  which 
might  cause  trouble  to  ship  owners. 

The  drydock  as  now  operated  consists 
•of  five  pontoons.  The  sixth  pontoon  is 
now  being  completed  and  will  be  added 
to  the  dock,  giving  it  a  capacity  for 
handling  ships  measuring  up  to  .560 
feet  in  length.  The  lifting  capacity  of 
the  dock  will  allow  it  to  handle  a  dead- 
weight of  12,000  tons.  The  largest  ship 
so  far  handled  by  the  five  sections  now 
in  use  was  the  10,000-ton  tanker  La 
Brea,  which  is  435  feet  in  length.  In 
the  last  week  of  January  the  La  Brea 
was  placed  upon  the  dock  for  inspec- 
tion of  repairs  to  the  tailshaft,  which 
had  been  eff'ected  at  sea  by  her  crew, 
and  for  cleaning  the  hull.  Absolutely 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the 
■dock  in   handling  this  big  tanker. 

The  (lock  is  electrically  operated  and 
controlled  and  is  capable  of  handling, 
with  expedition  and  dispatch,  the  largest 
ships   coming  into   Los  Angeles   harbor. 

The  shops  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  are 
equipped  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
machining,  foundry,  forging,  plate  and 
angle  shop  work  necessary  in  hull  or 
engine  repairs;  in  fact,  that  company  is 
now  carrying  out  extensive  alterations 
and  refurnishing  work  on  the  passenger 
ships  Yale  and  Harvard,  an  account  and 
photographs  of  which  will  be  published 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review. 


Concrete   tanker    San    Pasqua!    in    the   ilrydo 


An-eles    Shipbuilding   &    Drydock   Company 


A  200-foot  channel,  with  a  4-foot  range  of  tide  and  without  either  currents  or  storms  to  hinder 
shipping,  leads  directly  to  the  wharves  and  drydock  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company    in    Los    Angeles    Harbor.         '         '  '       '  ..        .r.      .     ^..  ,_„_ 

preaching   the  dock. 


The    photograph    shows    the     Union     Oil    tanker     La     Brea    ap- 


TRANS-PACIFIC  HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT 


Almost  $2,000,000  will  be  requested 
of  the  Hawaii  Legislature  for  harbor 
work.  The  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners has  submitted  the  following 
recommendations  to  Governor  Charles 
J.   McCarthy: 

For  Oahu — Completion  of  sheds  on 
Piers  8,  9  and  10,  $800,000;  construc- 
tion of  Pier  14  and  sheds,  $700,000; 
Pier  15A,  $60,000,  of  which  $4.5,000  is 
already  authorized ;  wharf  and  dredg- 
ing of  Kewalo  basin,  $300,000;  oil  pipe- 
lines, $40,000;  approach  to  Waimanalo 
wharf,   $10,000. 

For  Hawaii — Dredging  in  Kuhio  bay 
and  addition  to  wharfshed,  $7.5,000. 

For  Maui — Track  and  piershed  at 
Hana,  $20,000;  Mala  piershed,  $20,000. 


Pending  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Nawiliwili  breakwater, 
no  recommendation  was  made  for 
Kauai. 

According  to  the  Japanese  press  of 
Dairen,  plans  for  the  extension  of 
Dairen  harbor  facilities  are  rapidly 
crystallizing  and  work  on  the  con- 
templated additions  will  be  commenced 
in  the  near  future.  The  improvements 
under  consideration  will  necessitate 
notable  extension  of  the  present  break- 
water, a  reclamation  of  marshy  and 
waste  land,  and  the  construction  of 
quays  and  piers.  Manufacturers  and 
others  interested  should  address  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Company 
direct. 


Plans  that  are  being  formulated  in 
Peking  for  the  construction  of  wharves 
along  the  Whangpoo  south  of  the  Woo- 
sung  creek  are  announced  in  the  Hong- 
kong Weekly  Press.  This  is  referred 
to  as  a  $10,000,000  project,  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  establishing  a  city  for 
industrial  purposes  in  competition  with 
Shanghai.  Most  of  the  land  will  be 
reclaimed  property  belonging  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  preliminary  improve- 
ments will  be  raised  among  merchants. 

A  group  of  Chinese  commercial  men 
is  endeavoring  to  develop  a  port  pro- 
ject at  Hulutao,  which  is  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Chihli 
and   which  would  compete  with  Dairen. 
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Upper  le,t    exhibit  of  Robins   Drydock   &    Repair   Company  of  the  Todd   Shipyards   Corporation.      Upper  right.   International   Mer.,,i;:lc    Ma.ine 
&    Submarine   Boat   Corporation.      Middle  left,   Columbian    Rope   Company       Middle   right,    Griscom-Russell    Company.      Center   panel,    model    ot    pro- 

rnr'„n^r,!?^n       t"7   "     ^'"""'r!^'''    ^^''^f^'    9"^"!    Electric    Company.      Lower  left,  White   Fuel  Oil   Engineering  Corporation  of  the   Todd   Shipyards 
Corporation.     Lower   right,   GeneraJ  Electric   Company.  or  ft 


NATIONAL  MARINE  EXPOSITION 


By    MYRON    B.   STEWART 


OUR  congratulations  go  forward  to 
the  National  Marine  League  for 
the  exposition  held  under  their 
auspices  in  New  York  City  the 
week  of  January  24.  While  this  show 
was  not  quite  as  large  as  the  one  held 
a  year  ago,  the  exhibitors  were  gratified 
over  the  number  of  visitors  who  dis- 
played a  genuine  interest.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
booths,  nor  can  we  hope  to  illustrate  all 
the  interesting  features  of  the  show,  but 
we  have  selected  some  few  photographs 
which  reflect  the  character  of  the  ex- 
hibits. 

During  the  week  of  the  exposition 
there  was  an  informal  gathering  of  ex- 
hibitors called  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  association,  whose  menibei'ship 
would  comprise  the  shipbuilding  and 
allied  industries.  It  was  agreed  that 
such  an  association  might  prove  valua- 
ble to  safeguard  the  interests  of  these 
men,  and  accordingly  a  temporary  or- 
ganization was  formed  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  by-laws,  etc.  It  is  assumed 
that  in  an  early  issue  we  shall  have  a 
formal  and  definite  announcement  to 
make  containing  details  covering  the 
functions  of  this  association. 

In  spite  of  the  geographical  banner 
of  mountains,  desei't  and  prairies,  three 
Pacific  Coast  organizations  had  booths. 
Allan  Cunningham  of  Seattle  had  an 
electric  cargo  winch  to  show  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  McTaggart-Scott  hydraulic 
telemotor  he  manufactures.  The  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  had  a 
model  of  the  steamship  Ecuador  and  a 
model  of  one  of  the  new  535's  which 
will  soon  be  in  service  in  Pacific  Coast 
runs.  The  Coen  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco featured  their  latest  improved  air 
register  and  showed  the  arrangement 
of  their  complete  oil-bui'ning  equipment, 
including  pumping  unit,  heaters,  strain- 
ers, etc.  They  also  demonstrated  their 
recently  patented  burner  lighting  torch 
which  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  on 
the  market. 

The  Steward  Davit  &  Equipment  Cor- 
poration exhibited  their  complete  life- 
saving  equipment,  having  all  parts  in- 
stalled as  though  on  shipboard  and  dem- 
onstrated the  full  operation  from  the 
removing  of  the  gripes  to  the  releasing 
of  the  boat. 

The  General  Electric  space  was  re- 
plete with  their  products  made  for  ma- 
rine use.  The  model  of  the  electric 
ship  propulsion  machinery  of  the  steam- 
ship Eclipse  made  it  clear  to  the  lay- 
men as  to  how  the  various  units  were 
hooked  up  to  turn  the  propeller.  The 
set  of  2500  horsepower  geared  turbines 


in  this  booth  and  the  sets  of  turbines 
shown  by  De  Laval  were  so  beautifully 
machined  they  won  the  admiration  of 
all  those  who  know  something  about 
the  "mysteries"  of  the  machine  shop. 
Modern  methods  of  handling  cargo  out 
of  a  ship's  hold  were  shown  by  the  op- 
eration of  new  equipment  now  ex- 
ploited by  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
&  Hoist  Company. 

Those  unfortunates  who  cannot  resist 
seasickness  were  interested  in  the  Sper- 
ry  ship  stabilizer  model.  May  the  day 
soon  come  when  all  large  passenger 
ships  will  be  equipped  with  something 
of  this  sort,  for  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
denied  that  many  people  avoid  travel 
by  water  simply  because  they  fear  and 
dread  a  recurrence  of  seasickness.  The 
Sperry  compass  was  explained  in  detail 
to  the  relays  of  visitors.  Charles  Cory 
&  Son  featured  the  Ramsey  governor 
and  had  such  a  complete  display  of  com- 
municating systems  that  it  would  be- 
wilder the  reader  to  enumerate  all  of 
them.  A  non-condensing  turbine,  air 
occluder  and  a  feed-water  heater  were 
demonstrated  by  the  Alberger  Pump  & 
Condenser  Company,  whose  space  ad- 
joined the  American  Steel  Foundry  Com- 
pany, where  a  Dunn  anchor  filled  the 
floor. 

The  corner  occupied  by  the  Hyde 
Windlass  Company  might  have  been 
termed  "The  Throne  Room,"  owing  to 
the  royal  purple  draperies  used  to  cover 
the  wall  and  against  which  the  polished 
brass  and  the  bronze  propellers  blazed 
in  glory.  Since  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Company  was  right  next  to  Hyde, 
it  was  an  easy  matter  "to  steer  a 
straight  course"  in  that  portion  of  the 
show.  Valves  and  fittings  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Ci'ane, 
Lunkenheimer  &  Williams'  headquarters. ' 
Then,  if  you  wanted  to  get  "roped  in," 
it  was  such  a  simple  matter,  for  Plym- 
outh, Columbian,  American,  Wall  & 
Whitlock  had  ropes  varying  from  small 
strands  to  those  big  brutes  used  for 
towing  or  similar  heavy  jobs. 

We  all  know  that  government  tests 
are  extremely  severe,  but  these  tests  are 
frequently  exceeded,  and  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company  had  ample 
proof  to  show  the  superior  quality  of 
their  metal  tubing.  A  two-ton  refi'iger- 
ating  plant  complete  with  steam  driven 
compressor,  condenser,  ammonia  receiv- 
er and  oil  separator  connected  to  a  two- 
compartment  refrigerator  equipped  with 
coils,  occupied  the  space  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Company.  Fairbanks-Morse  had 
a  100-horsepower  "C.  O."  engine.  Vis- 
itors  to   the   American   Balsa    Company 


were  amazed  to  learn  how  buoyant  and 
light  this  balsa  wood  is,  and  of  its  many 
diff'erent  uses.  Another  educational  ex- 
hibit was  that  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  where  one  could  learn 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  monel 
metal.  The  Baltimore  Drydock  booth 
deserves  mention  for  its  graphic  method 
of  showing  how  many  details  are  in- 
volved in  the  hull  construction  of  the 
ship.  The  heaters,  evaporators,  com- 
pressors, and  other  products  made  by 
the  Griscom-Russell  Company  are  shown 
in  an  illustration. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion had  a  model  of  the  Dahl  mechan- 
ical oil-burning  equipment  in  addition 
to  several  other  of  their  marine  devices. 
Oil-burning  equipment  was  also  shown 
in  the  Todd  booth,  where  a  new  Todd 
burner,  inclosed  in  glass,  threw  a  spray 
to  demonstrate  how  the  oil  was  atom- 
ized. Todd's  also  had  the  model  of  the 
Tacoma  plant  illustrated  in  the  January 
Pacific  Marine  Review.  Until  you  see 
the  Berwick  electric  rivet  heater  in  ac- 
tion, it  is  hard  to  believe  the  claims  of 
its  manufacturer;  but  "seeing  is  believ- 
ing," and  visitors  to  this  booth  went 
away  convinced. 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 
had  a  model  of  their  terminal  in  Wee- 
hawken,  New  Jersey,  and  a  longitudinal 
cross  section  of  the  steamship  Lewis 
Luckenbach,  showing  just  where  and 
how  cargo  is  stored.  This  proved  to  be 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
hibit for  those  who  were  unacquainted 
with  ship  operation.  Worthington  had 
a  model  of  the  original  direct-acting 
steam  pump  made  by  Henry  Worthing- 
ton in  1840,  and  the  present  type  was 
also  shown  there  in  conjunction  with 
nine  other  Worthington  products.  The 
Munson  Steamship  Company  distributed 
folders  featuring  their  Cuban  and  South 
American  service.  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
had  a  full  size  sectional  model  of  their 
marine  boiler  and  also  an  express  type 
boiler.  Both  of  these  were  fitted  with 
B.  &  W.  oil-burning  apparatus  and  there 
was  a  set  of  valves  with  sections  re- 
moved in  order  to  illustrate  their  op- 
eration. They  were  featuring  a  new 
electrical  boiler  water  testing  outfit  that 
has  just  been  developed  and  which  we 
hope  to  explain  in  detail  in  an  early 
issue   of  our  magazine. 

There  were  many  other  booths  at  this 
show  not  mentioned  in  this  brief  res- 
ume, but  to  repeat  our  remarks  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  we  are  not 
attempting  to  describe  in  detail  all  of 
the  interesting  and  unique  features  of 
this    exposition. 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 


THE  Federal  ShipbuiUlinK  Coiii- 
l)any  is  the  lai'Kest  self-contained 
shipyard  in  the  United  States 
which  was  built  during  the  war. 
It  was  incoj'tiorated  on  July  24,  1917, 
and  during  the  next  two  and  a  half 
vears  not  onLv  was  a  permanent  plant 
with  all  steel  shops  completed,  but 
twenty  9700-ton  freighters  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. Since  December  30,  1919,  the 
Federal  has  been  engaged  exclusively 
on  work  for  private  account,  and  has 
delivered  eleven  freighters  of  three 
types,  and  one  tanker,  besides  having 
five  15,000-ton  tankers  nearing  com- 
pletion for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  deliveries  starting  in 
February  of  this  year. 

Now,  at  the  present  critical  stage  in 
the  shipbuilding  indvistry,  the  Federal 
stands  equal,  at  least,  with  the  other 
great  yards  of  the  country  in  its  abil- 
ity to  compete  for  new  contracts,  and 
in  addition  its  repair  department  has 
the  unique  advantage  of  being  situated 
in  the  great  seaport  of  New  York. 
Conversely,  the  Port  of  New  York 
gains  by  having  a  great  shipyaixl  with 
all  its  stock  of  ship  materials  and  spe- 
cial equipment  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  the  exclusively  repair  yards. 
General  reconditionings,  replacements 
of  machinery  and  such  major  repairs  as 
can  best  be  performed  by  a  big  ship- 
building plant  will  have  less  occasion 
than    formerly    to    leave    the    port. 

The  construction  of  a  shipyard  had 
been  considered  for  some  years  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
owns  the  Federal,  as  a  logical  part  of 
its  organization.  The  project  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  military  re- 
quirements of  the  nation  for  more 
ships.  At  the  time  the  Federal  was 
incorporated,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  was  not  yet  able  to  give 
financial  assistance  in  shipyard  con- 
struction,   and    the    immediate    decision 


to  construct  the  yard  was  welcomed 
by  Government  officials.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  Federal  was  one  of  the  few 
shipyards  building  ships  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  whose  plant 
consti-uction  was  financed  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance  of  any  kind.  In 
addition  to  going  ahead  with  plant  con- 
struction, the  Steel  Corporation  de- 
cided on  a  building  program  of  ten 
ships,  on  which  work  was  well  under 
way  by  October  15,  1917,  when  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  con- 
tracted for  them. 

Although  the  plant  was  built  during 
the  war,  it  was  felt  that  economy 
would  in  the  long  run  demand  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  character, 
and  accordingly  steel  shops  on  con- 
crete piles,  were  designed  to  serve  the 
requirements  of  ten  shipways. 

The  site  chosen  was  on  the  Hacken- 
sack  River,  at  the  head  of  Newark  Bay, 
easily  accessible  to  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City  and  Newark  and  thus 
having  practically  the  whole  metro- 
politan area  from  which  to  draw  its 
mechanics.      The  fact   that   it   is   w-ithin 


half  hour's  journey  of  lower  Broad- 
way now  makes  it  unusually  accessible 
for  all  ship  owners,  marine  superin- 
tendents, underwriters  and  consulting 
engineers — a  very  important  fact  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a 
dry  dock  and  repair  business. 

The  first  big  problem  met  in  build- 
ing the  yard  was  raising  the  general 
level  of  the  site,  which  was  marshy. 
The  difficulty  was  met  by  pumping 
780,000  cubic  yards  of  wet  fill  from 
the  channel  in  front  of  the  shipways, 
and  from  the  site  of  the  outfitting  dock. 
In  addition,  over  500,000  cubic  yards 
of  dry  fill  have  been  used. 

Five  shipways  were  completed  and 
keels  laid  on  them  before  the  end  of 
1917.  All  the  original  ten  ways,  and 
two  others  built  later  at  the  request 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
were  built  to  take  425-foot  ships,  while 
five  are  now  lengthened  to  take  ships 
up  to  500  feet  with  a  further  exten- 
sion possible.  All  the  ways  are  decked 
the  whole  length  with  wood  or  concrete. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  the 
American     Bridge    Company    and    were 


General  view  ot   the   Federal   Shipbuilding   plant,    October    3.    1918 


Outfitting    basin.    Federal    Shipbuilding    Company.    Kearny.    New    Jersey.      The    new    10. 000-ton    drydock    is    being    built    opposite    the    100-ton    derrick    in    the 

basin   shown  here 
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Steamship    Craster    Hall    recfivin^    boilers    at    the 
Federal    yard 


fabricated  in  its  shops,  the  field  erec- 
tion being  performed  by  Post  &  Mc- 
Cord,  of  New  Yorl<.  All  of  them  are 
of  steel  framework,  on  concrete  piles, 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  window 
sash.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
plant  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  over  14,000  tons  of  structural 
steel  was  used  in  the  buildings,  with 
350,000  square  feet  of  steel  sash, 
125,000  square  feet  of  terra  cotta 
blocks  and  over  500,000  square  feet  of 
roofing. 

From  the  handling  of  raw  materials 
as  they  enter  the  plant  to  the  tug  boats 
which  escort  ships  from  the  yard  on 
their  trial  trips,  the  Fedei'al's  equip- 
ment is  thoroughly  efficient.  Plain 
rolled  steel  is  stored  under  overhead 
cranes,  with  suflficient  area  under  them 
to  permit  storing  the  plates,  angles, 
channels,  tees  and  so  on  so  that  each 
shop   can   have   a   separate   pile   and    is 


Mold    loft.    Federal    Shipbuilding    Company.       The    floor,    as    will    be    noted,    is    free    from    columns    and 

other  obstructions 


always  accessible.  Plates  are  stored 
mainly  in  vertical  racks. 

The  plate  and  angle  shop  is  920 
feet  long  by  175  feet  wide.  It  has  the 
usual  plate  and  angle  furnaces,  shears, 
counter  sinks,  scarphing  machines, 
punches  and  presses.  The  plate  bend- 
ing rolls  are  37  feet  long  and  there 
is  a  700-ton  hydraulic  press  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  plate  furnace.  All 
except  furnaced  plates  are  punched  on 
Lysholm  tables.  There  is  an  outside 
overhead  crane  running  the  length  of 
the  shop  on  one  side,  under  which 
most  of  the  assembly  work  for  floors, 
side  frames,  hatch  girders  and  so  on 
is  carried  out. 

At  the  head  of  the  ways,  larger  sec- 
tions of  the  ship,  such  as  bulkheads, 
deck  houses,  fan  tails,  forecastle  heads, 
etc.,  are  assembled.  By  using  two  of 
the  moving  shipway  cranes  at  once 
single  lifts  up  to  forty  tons  have  been 
made.  As  a  result  it  is  possible  to 
drive  over  a  third  of  the  total  rivets 
in  a  ship  in  the  shops  and  on  the 
ground. 

Over  the  plate  shop  is  the  mold  loft 


Shipway    crane.    Federal    yard 


which  has  a  Hoor  120  feet  wide  with- 
out a  single  column  or  obstruction.  At 
present  only  500  feet  of  the  available 
length  of  800  feet  has  been  utilized, 
although  the  loftsmen  have  woi'ked  on 
as  many  as  four  types  of  steel  ships 
at  once. 

The  shipways  themselves  are  equip- 
ped with  twelve  cranes,  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Two  can  be 
used  at  once  for  making  lifts  of  large 
assembled  units  up  to  forty  tons.  The 
ways  are  all  supplied  with  compressed 
air  at  100  pounds  pressure  and  in  ad- 
dition most  of  them  are  piped  for  oxy- 
gen and  acetylene  for  burning  and 
welding.  Electric  welding  circuits  are 
also  provided  for  each  way  and  pump- 
ing apparatus  to  furnish  river  water 
for   tank  testing. 

The  equipment  of  the  machinery 
division  is  similarly  complete.  Foundry 
materials  are  stored  under  a  trestle, 
and  the  foundry  itself,  with  two  cu- 
polas, and  complete  sand  blast  system, 
core  ovens,  etc.,  has  been  successful  in 
turning  out  all  types  of  iron  castings 
required  in  building  reciprocating  en- 
gines, turbines,  condensers  and  other 
ship  machinery  and  fittings.  With  the 
ships  which  have  already  been  built  by 
the  Federal,  the  foundry  has  on  hand 
an  accumulation  of  standard  patterns 
for  marine  use. 

The  forge  .shop — 151  feet  by  300 
feet — turns  out  practically  all  the  forg- 
ings  used  by  the  yard.  Most  of  the 
small  tools  used  in  the  plant  are  made 
by  Federal  blacksmiths,  while  forged 
fittings  and  flanges  are  used  wherever 
possible  on  the  ships  in  place  of  the 
cast  steel  used  by  so  many  of  the 
newer  yards.  Although  young  for  a 
shipyard,  the  Federal  has  developed  a 
spirit  of  workmanship  excelled  no- 
where— a  good  example  is  the  three- 
ball  stanchion  which  is  rolled  during 
the  forging,  instead  of  having  to  be 
trimmed.  This  involves  some  very  nice 
practical   technique. 

The  boiler  shop  has  turned  out  sev- 
enty-three Scotch  boilers,  with  a  mini- 
mum diameter  of  fifteen  feet,  three 
inches,  in  six  consecutive  months,  work- 
ing 44  hours  per  week — in  addition  to 
condenser  shells,  uptakes,  stacks,  and 
so  on.  Little  more  need  be  said  of  a 
shop  with  such  a  performance — to  use 
a  hackneyed  phrase,  it  is  the  "last 
word"   in   boiler  shops. 

The  machine  shop — 124  by  500  feet 
■ — is  adequately  equipped  for  marine 
work  of  all  types.  It  is  successfully 
building  turbines  and  reciprocating 
engines,  and  has  done  some  classes  of 
work  for  other  yards.  Its  equipment 
includes  a  16  by  40  foot  planer,  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  machining 
bedplates  for  two   complete   1700   h.   p. 
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engines  at  one  time.  Anionj;-  the  other 
hiiR'er  pieces  of  machinery  in  the  shoji 
are  a  25-foot  borins  mill  (the  table  is 
17  feet  in  diameter),  a  12-foot  planer 
and  a   T2-inch  lathe. 

The  coppersmiths,  pipelilters  ami 
sheet  metal  workers  share  a  large  two- 
story  shop,  while  the  shipwrights,  out- 
side machinists  and  rigger's  all  have 
buildings  of  their  own.  The  joiners 
and  pattern-workers  are  housed  over 
the  plate  shop,  at  the  other  end  from 
the  mold  loft. 

The  fitting  out  basin,  which  is  2.50x 
1025  feet,  is  equipped  with  a  100-ton 
swinging  arm  derrick,  which  possesses 
unique  advantages  over  other  types  of 
large  cranes.  With  it,  three  boilers 
have  been  placed  aboard  new  ships  in 
less  than  five  hours  from  launching. 
It  has  put  over  200  boilers  aboard  ves- 
sels without  a.  single  accident  or  slip 
of  any  kind.  The  basin  is  equipped 
with  electric  capstans  for  warping  ships 
without  the  aid  of  tugs. 

The  floating  dry  dock  is  being  built 
in  one  corner  of  the  basin.  It  is  de- 
signed by  William  T.  Donnelly,  and 
will  take  vessels  up  to  450  feet  •  in 
length.  The  pontoons  are  of  wood 
while  the  wing  walls  are  steel.  Con- 
struction is  sufficiently  advanced  as  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  the 
dock  will  be  in  operation  by  July  of 
this  year. 

The  repair  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral, however,  is  already  active,  having 


Stlltrs     boring     mill,     Fedtral     bhipbuiliJin^     Compa 

diameter  may 

had  a  number  of  sizable  jobs  on  ships 
at  berths  in  different  parts  of  the  Por-t 
of  New  York.  A  repair  barge,  with 
unusually  complete  apparatus  for  com- 
pressing air,  electric  welding  equip- 
ment, tool  room  and  so  on  is  being 
built  and  will  be  in  operation  early  in 
the  spring  for  ship-side  repairs.  A 
gasoline  motor  launch,  specially  built, 
is  also  provided  for  this  work.  Two 
large  tugs  escort  all  ships  to  and  from 
the  yard.  With  the  unexcelled  facil- 
ities and   personnel   of   the   entire   yai'd 


Drilling    slifll    pl.ites.    Fuileral    boiler    shop 


ny.       On    the     17-foot     table    an    object    ot     25-foot 
be   machined 

at  its  disposal,  the  Federal  is  "making 
good"    in    repair   work. 

The  performance  of  any  plant  furn- 
ishes a  very  fair  standard  of  judg- 
ment for  its  equipment,  organization 
and  personnel.  The  war  record  of  the 
Federal,  mentioned  above,  gives  some 
indication  of  the  yard's  capacity.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1920,  work  has  been  en- 
tirely on  ships  for  private  account. 
Ten,  of  two  types,  were  for  the  Isth- 
mian Steamship  Lines  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company  and 
these  ships  have  already  made  success- 
ful voyages  to  ports  in  the  five  con- 
tinents. Thie  records  of  the  last  three, 
the  Steel  Exporter,  Steel  Ranger  and 
Steel  Inventor  are  especially  good,  all 
three  of  them  having  made  perfect  per- 
foi-mances  in  their  maiden  runs  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Steel  Exporter  averaged  12.5 
knots,  fully  loaded,  from  New  York  to 
the  coast  and  back  to  Great  Britain, 
although  designed  for  12  knots  trial 
and  11.5  sea  speed.  The  Steel  Ranger 
made  the  run  to  San  Pedro  from  New 
York  in  seventeen  and  a  half  calendar 
days.  These  ships  are  equipped  with 
Parsons  geared  turbines  designed  by 
the  Federal  engineering  department 
and  built  in  Federal   shops. 

Seven  of  these  "steel"  ships  were  of 
this  9400-ton  type  and  three  of  the 
9700-ton  type,  modified  from  the  simi- 
lar ships  designed  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  Emei-gency 
Fleet,  by  the  way,  adopted  the  Fed- 
eral's designs  for  use  in  several  other 
shipyards.  A  6300-ton  tanker  and  a 
G700-ton  bulk  freighter  were  also  de- 
livered during  1920,  in  addition  to  the 
major  part  of  the  work  on  the  five 
15,000-ton  tankers  mentioned  above. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MARINE  INSURANCE 


By  C.  F.  HOWELL 


IT  is  always  a  gratifying  circum- 
stance to  a  marine  underwriter  to 
observe  his  clients  taking  exem- 
plary precautions  against  the  oc- 
currence of  those  reverses  that  so  fre- 
quently occasion  him  loss.  Nothing, 
therefore,  has  given  him  more  satisfac- 
tion of  late  than  the  circulating  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
of  the  following  observations  and  sug- 
gestions designed  to  reduce  losses  by 
better  packing.  They  originated  with 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  the  ideas 
advanced  were  so  excellent  as  to  lead 
the  Association  to  scatter  them  broad- 
cast: 

Packing  for  Export 
During  the  past  twelve  months  we 
have  received  more  insurance  claims 
than  at  any  previous  tinie  that  we  have 
been  doing  export  business,  and  the 
majority  of  these  claims  are  for  loss 
of  several  pieces  of  goods  stolen  from 
bales  or  cases  while  in  transit,  most 
of  the  losses  being  from  cases.  We 
believe  that  all  finishers  of  textiles  are 
interested  in  co-operating  with  the  ex- 
porter with  a  view  to  eliminating  as 
much  as  possible  any  possible  losses, 
and  from  our  experience  we  have 
found  that  one  fault  with  much  of  the 
packing  turned  out  by  the  average 
finisher  is  that  the  nails  used  in  fasten- 
ing the  boards  in  the  panel  ends  of 
the  cases  are  not  long  enough,  as,  if 
these  nails  were  sufficiently  long,  they 
could  be  turned  in  inside  of  the  case 
and  would  prevent  in  many  cases  the 
boards  from  being  staved  in,  as  very 
often  it  takes  very  little  pressure  to 
push  a  board  out  of  place,  and  so  facil- 
itate the  pilfering  of  one  or  more 
pieces  of  goods.  Furthermore,  cases 
should  be  packed  as  tight  as  possible, 
as  any  surplus  space  does  not  permit 
the  case  to  be  rigid  enough  and  very 
often  a  board  is  broken  because  the 
goods  do  not  back  up  against  the  sides 
or   ends   in   order   to   strengthen    them. 

Wood  used  should  be  as  free  from 
knots  as  possible,  and  should  never 
be  less  than  three-quarter  or  one  inch 
lumber. 

Export        cases        must        always        be 


strapped  with  extra  strong  strapping. 
"Tin"  strapping  is  absolutely  of  no 
use  whatsoever  beyond  "ornamenting" 
the  case.  Even  if  there  is  an  addi- 
tional charge  to  cover  longer  nails  and 
heavier  strapping,  we  believe,  in  the 
end  it  is  most  economical,  and  we 
urge  all  finishers  where  possible  in  so 
far  as  vre  are  concerned  to  use  an 
extra  strap  around  the  centre  of  the 
case,  preferably  sealed,  using,  if  pos- 
sible, one  of  the  standard  sealing 
straps  which  can  be  purchased  in  the 
market. 

Everything  which  tends  to  prevent 
loss  by  theft  and  pilferage  means  a 
reduction  in  insurance  premiums. 
Furthermore,  goods  packed  strongly 
will  always  be  received  in  better  con- 
dition by  the  ultimate  foreign  con- 
sumer. 

Bales  should  be  exceedingly  well 
pressed,  so  that  when  taken  out  of  the 
press  the  straps  are  exceptionally  tight 
and  boards  or  "slats"  should  be  used 
to  prevent  the  strap  getting  on  goods 
of  a  fine  texture.  Care  should  be 
taken  when  putting  on  the  strap,  as 
thousands  of  bales  are  received  in 
New  York  every  week  with  one  or 
more   straps    missing. 

A  suitable  form  of  "link"  should  be 
found  to  be  used  with  straps  which 
will  not  slip  out,  as,  if  care  is  exer- 
cised to  get  the  strap  taut,  there  is 
very  little  chance  for  even  a  single 
piece    being    abstracted. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to  the 
various  finishers  who  pack  goods  for 
us  in  the  hope  that  they  will  submit 
this  letter  to  the  party  in  charge  of 
their  packing  department  in  order  that 
any  improvements  possible  will  be 
made  to  insure  careful  packing  for  ex- 
port. 

Export  goods  have  to  travel  so  many 
miles  and  receive  so  much  more  extra 
handling  than  domestic  packages  that 
more   care   must   be   exercised. 

The     Question     of     Valuations 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  of 
the  hour  to  marine  insui-ance  men  is 
the  awkward  combination  of  low  valua- 
tions  and    high    repair   costs.      In   spite 


of  the  steady  retirement  of  merchant 
vessels  from  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
plea  of  little  business,  the  materials 
and  labor  involved  in  effecting  ship 
repairs  remain  on  war  levels;  nor  is 
there  a  prospect  of  any  immediate 
improvement  along  these  lines,  either 
here  or  abroad.  Low  hull  valuations 
persist  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
complicates  the  situation  greatly  for 
the  underwriter.  It  is  a  double- 
dilemma.  All  marine  insurance  pol- 
icies are  valued;  the  consequence  is 
that  hull  valuations  have  to  be  fixed 
with  the  nicest  care  or  else  a  moral 
hazard  will  immediately  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  valuations  should 
be  allowed  to  decline  materially,  and 
vessels  continue  to  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission because  they  can  not  be  em- 
ployed profitably,  then  repair  yards 
would  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
less  work,  and  down  would  come  wages 
and  charges  generally.  Underwriters 
have,  from  time  to  time,  resorted  to 
one  or  another  makeshift  with  the 
hope  of  relieving  the  situation,  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  filled  the  bill. 
The  one  thing  most  needed  is  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  repair  costs. 

Co-operation     Urged 

M.  B.  Trezevant,  manager  of  the 
Insurance  Department  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  makes 
the  following  interesting  observations 
with  respect  to  marine  insurance  con- 
ditions: 

"It  is  stated  that  the  organization 
of  the  American  Marine  Insurance 
Syndicates  has  overcome  half  of  the 
disadvantages  experienced  by  Ameri- 
can companies  in  competing  with 
foreign  non-admitted  companies.  The 
other  half  lies  largely  in  the  laws  of 
the  various  States  which  do  not  dif- 
ferentiate as  to  taxation  and  legal 
permissions  between  marine  under- 
writing, an  international  business,  and 
other  insurance  of  a  strictly  local  or 
domestic  character.  In  order  to  put 
American  companies  on  a  competitive 
basis,  certain  of  these  laws  must  be 
amended,  and  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping   Board    and    House    Committee    on 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
made  remarkable  headway  in  creating 
a  more  favorable  situation  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  other  proposals.  The 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  a  federation  of  local  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  the  country,  and 
of  State  and  national  business  organi- 
zations, and  it  is  by  laying  the  facts 
before  these  constituent  members  that 
the  National  Chamber  can  be  helpful 
in  assisting  them  to  arrive  at  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  situation 
and  the  important  influence  marine 
insurance  has,  not  only  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  American  foreign  com- 
merce, but,  through  such  development, 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  including  the  local  commun- 
ity." 

This  is  an  impressive  appeal,  and  a 
very  necessary  one.  Oddly  enough,  the 
most  difficult  handicap  that  promoters 
of  American  interests  have  to  over- 
come is  the  indifference  of  Americans 
themselves.  The  solidarity  of  England 
is  an  example  we  might  emulate  to 
our  great  advantage.  Englishmen  in- 
sist upon  patronizing  their  fellow- 
countrymen;  and  in  nothing  more  im- 
pressively than  in  marine  insurance. 
Americans,  on  the  contrary,  will  run 
to  any  nationality  where  a  trifling  frac- 
tion of  a  rate  is  undercut,  and  the 
fact  that  they  might  do  business  with 
other  Americans  appears  to  mean  next 
to  nothing  to  them.  This  callous  in- 
difference has  got  to  be  overcome  if 
there  is  to  be  an  American  merchant 
marine  or  any  American  marine  in- 
surance worth  the  name.  Happily, 
there  are  indications  that  such  a  change 
is  making  headway.  A  number  of  na- 
tional commercial  organizations  have 
recently  pledged  themselves  to  throw 
in  their  influence  and  business  for  the 
strengthening  of  national  prestige  and 
a  real  American  merchant  marine. 

Motor   Truck    Merchandise    Floaters 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
adequate  insurance  protection  for  mer- 
chandise shipped  by  motor  trucks  in 
long   as    well    as   short   hauls.      The    in- 


creasing popularity  of  this  method  of 
transportation  is  based  upon  its  splen- 
did organization,  its  well-defined  rout- 
ing and  its  definite  schedules;  compari- 
son, in  many  cases,  being  favorable 
as  contrasted  with  rail  or  water  car- 
riage, both  as  to  cost  and  time.  Three 
types  of  policies  are  in  general  use: 

1.  That  covering  merchandise,  the 
property  of  the  assured  on  his  own 
trucks. 

2.  Truckmen's  form — Blanket. 

3.  Truckmen's  form — Open  or  re- 
porting. 

The  first  form  covers  merchandise, 
being  the  property  of  the  assured  in 
course  of  delivery  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  while  on  motor 
trucks  of  the  assured  against  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  fire,  including  self- 
ignition  and  internal  explosion  of  the 
conveyance,  lighting,  flood  (meaning 
rising  navigable  waters),  cyclones, 
tornadoes,  marine  perils  while  on  fer- 
ries only,  accidental  collision  of  the 
truck  with  any  other  automobile,  ve- 
hicle or  object,  overturning  of  the 
truck,  or  collapse  of  bridges.  This 
cover  also  applies  in  temporary  or 
emergency  garages  or  other  buildings 
over  night  where  the  assured  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  carry 
specific  insurance,  provided  the  goods 
are  loaded  on  the  specified  trucks.  If 
it  is  so  desired  this  policy  can  be  made 
to  cover  against  the  risk  of  fire  only. 
Rates  are,  in  all  cases,  based  on  the 
policy,  being  subject  to  the  100  per- 
cent co-insurance  clause,  though  policies 
may  be  issued  at  an  increased  rate, 
subject  to  90,  80,  70,  60  or  50  percent 
co-insurance  clause.  Each  truck  on 
which  insurance  is  to  attach  must  be 
specified  in  the  policy  and  be  com- 
pletely described,  i.e.,  year  model, 
tonnage,  make,  motor  and  identifica- 
tion numbers  and  amount  of  insur- 
ance attaching,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  insurance  on  all  trucks  being  used 
as  the  amount  of  the  policy.  Fleets 
of  five  or  more  trucks  are  subject  to 
special  rating. 

In    the    Truckmen's    Form    the    cover 


is  similar  to  the  foregoing  (which  is 
known  as  the  Owner's  Form),  both  in 
blanket  and  open  policies,  though  with 
differing  exclusions.  Additional  in- 
formation has  to  be  supplied ;  as  to 
the  number  of  operators  employed, 
number  of  men  on  each  ti'uck,  whether 
bonded  or  not,  and  details  as  to  the 
character  of  the  goods  principally 
hauled.  In  the  third  form — the  open 
or  reporting  contract — opportunity  is 
presented  for  the  truckman  to  ascer- 
tain the  valuation  of  goods  to  be  car- 
ried and  to  solicit  each  shipper  for  in- 
surance. Thus  truckmen  are  enabled 
to  arrange  with  shippers  to  pay  the 
premium  or  to  include  it  in  their  haul- 
ing charges  in  each  case,  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  carrying  an- 
nual insurance  to  cover  legal  liability, 
the  cost  of  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  in  advance.  All  risks  on  which 
insurance  is  desired  by  truckmen  must 
be  reported  to  the  company  within  six 
hours  after  they  become  known  to  the 
assured,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
company  for  this  purpose.  Policies  are 
issued  without  any  advance  premium 
as  the  earned  premiums  applying  to 
each  reported  risk  are  payable  on  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month  following  the 
date   of   shipment. 

Interest    in    Proposed    Waterways 

Insurance,  particularly  marine  in- 
surance, is  felt  to  be  directly  and  in- 
timately interested  in  the  success  of 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes 
waterway ;  though  Eastern  underwriters 
are  suspected  of  having  large  reserva- 
tions because  of  the  apprehension  that 
the  interests  of  New  York  harbor  may 
suffer  in  consequence.  Western  insur- 
ance men  argue  that  the  opening  up 
of  the  interior  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  entire  country  and  not  for 
Western  cities  alone.  They  are  claim- 
ing that  this  new  water-avenue  would, 
backed  up  by  the  new  American  mer- 
chant marine,  solve  for  all  time  the 
problem  of  building  and  maintaining 
adequate  American  marine  insurance 
facilities.  No  set  of  Western  men  are 
keener   for    the    new   route    than    those 
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who  live  in  Milwaukee;  for  in  this  de- 
velopment scheme  they  believe  they  see 
their  city  as  a  great  port  of  the  future. 
American  Bureau  Developments 
A  conspicuous  milestone  in  the  for- 
ward progress  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  was  set  up  a  few  days  ago 
when  that  enterprising  organization 
brought  out  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  of  its  new 
bi-monthly  publication  which  it  calls 
The  Bulletin.  It  is  a  fine-appearing 
magazine  of  twenty-four  pages,  two 
columns  to  the  page,  and  is  filled  with 
informing  and  interesting  material.  It 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  will 
but  take  the  trouble  to  send  in  his  or 
her  name  to  the  Bureau,  66  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding    of    the    American    merchant 


marine,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  needs  of  American  shipowners  and 
American  marine  underwriters.  Captain 
Felix  Riesenberg  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  National  Marine  to  take 
the  helm  of  the  new  journalistic  ves- 
sel. It  was  interesting  to  note,  in  the 
initial  number,  that  the  Bureau  has 
had  under  advisement  for  some  time 
past  a  proposal  to  extend  its  classifi- 
cation facilities  to  the  vast  fleet  of 
American  craft  engaged  exclusively  in 
commerce  on  navigable  rivers  and  in 
harbors.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
steamboats,  towboats,  barges  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  car  floats  and  canal 
boats.  The  idea  that  a  new  set  of 
rules     for     vessels     of     this     character 


would  be  a  good  thing  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  a  num- 
ber of  leading  marine  underwriters,, 
who  anticipate  that  the  elimination  of 
certain  preventable  marine  casualties, 
would  be  reflected  in  the  consequent 
lowering  of  insurance  rates  on  craft 
of  this  description.  Prominent  boat 
builders  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio- 
have  been  interrogated  as  to  their 
views  on  the  subject,  and  highly  en- 
couraging replies  have  been  received 
from  them.  The  Bureau  is  arranging 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  recommend  a 
special  code  of  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  river  and  har- 
bor vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL  PARCEL  POST 


THE  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Parcel  Post  has  been  func- 
tioning very  quietly  and  eft'ective- 
ly  in  many  ways.  This  commit- 
tee, according  to  a  recent  statement  by 
its  chairman,  Henry  H.  Morse,  of  the 
Regal  Shoe  Company,  is  composed  of 
only  178  members  and  hitherto  no  es- 
pecial effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
its  membership.  As  its  woi-k  has  "al- 
ready saved  millions  of  dollars  for  our 
foreign  traders  and  has  opened  up  many 
new  fields  for  American  enterprise,"  the 
committee  now  feels  that  it  should  have 
larger  support  from  American  exporters 
and   importers. 

The  statement  of  Chairman  Morse 
summarizes  the  committee's  work  as 
follows: 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  activities  of 
this  committee  that  our  parcel  post  ser- 
vice has  been  extended  to  include  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world  instead  of 
the  mere  handful  included  less  than 
two  years  ago. 

It  is  due  to  this  committee  that  the 
combination  package  which  permits  the 
sample  and  the  sales  letter  to  travel 
together   at   different   rates    of    postage 


was  introduced. 

It  is  due  to  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee that  C.  O.  D.  service  with  the 
Philippines    was    established. 

It  was  largely  due  to  this  committee 
that  the  limit  on  weight  with  some  for- 
eign countries  was  increased  from  elev- 
en pounds  to  twenty-two. 

It  was  due  to  the  advice  and  sug- 
gestion of  the  Advisory  Committee  that 
the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  Congress  at  Mad- 
rid in  October,  1920,  successfully  fought 
down  the  proposal  to  increase  interna- 
tional postal  rates,  and,  in  doing  so, 
brought  about  with  great  skill  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Pan-American-Spain  Pos- 
tal Convention.  When  this  new  Con- 
vention becomes  effective  within  the 
next  few  months: 

1.  Domestic  rates  of  postage  will  be 
permissible  on  letters  addressed  to  Spain, 
and  all  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  including  Mexico,  Cuba, 
the   Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti ; 

2.  Domestic  rates  will  also  apply  to 
postal  cards;    and  to 

3.  Printed  matter. 

4.  The    weight   limit   of    newspapers, 


printed  matter  and  commercial  papers. 
will  be  increased  when  sent  as  above 
from  two  to  four  kilograms,  and  from 
two  to  five  kilograms  in  the  maximum 
weight  limit  for  single  volumes  of  print- 
ed books.  The  dimensions  for  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  form  of  a  roll  are  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  one  meter  in  length 
and  fifteen  centimeters  in  diameter. 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  extension  of  the 
parcel  post  to  all  territories  not  yet 
reached,  to  obtain  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  weight  of  packages  that  is  feas- 
ible, and  to  develop  our  foreign  mails, 
so  as  to  render  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice to  American  foreign  traders. 

One  matter  of  great  importance  to- 
foreign  traders  is  about  to  be  attempt- 
ed: the  establishment  of  parcel  post 
service  with  Cuba.  This  is  not  easy  to 
accomplish,  and  we  shall  require  an  in- 
creased measure  of  support  from  those 
of  our  business  men  who  use  our  for- 
eign mails. 

Additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  executive  secretary,  D. 
W.  Thayer,  Winter  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.   C. 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


Pacific  Shipbuilding 

On  February  1  shipyards  of  the  Pa-  U7I  tons;  Lakus,  7  vessels  of  14,593 
cific  Coast  of  the  United  States  had  tons;  and  interior,  111  vessels  of  70,- 
under  construction  49  steel  merchant  375  tons;  the  grand  total  was  445  ves- 
vessels  of  an  apKregate  deadweight  ton-  sels  of  1,742,599  tons.  Of  these  ves- 
nape  of  516,160  and  the  yards  of  Can-  sels,  however,  94  were  less  than  500 
ada  had  7  vessels  of  50,870.  American  tons  in  size  and  116  were  between  501 
yards  declined  8  vessels  of  82,340  tons  and  1000.  Of  the  aggregate,  380  ves- 
from  January  1;  the  status  of  Canadian  sels  of  1,235,184  tons  were  under  con- 
yards  is  unchanged.  The  following  struction  for  private  owners,  and  65 
shows  the  number  of  vessels  and  ton-  of  507,415  tons  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
nage  under  construction  in  Pacific  Coast  The  larger  average  size  of  vessels  build- 
yards  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  ing-  for  the  Shipping  Board,  as  compared 
day  of  recent  months:  January,  57  ves-  with  those  for  private  owners,  and  the 
sels  of  598,500  tons;  December,  66  of  larger  average  of  the  Pacific  ships,  as 
683,040;  November,  73  of  746,040.  compared  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf, 
The    average    number    of    deliveries    a  are   noteworthy. 

month   is  between   7   and   8.     February  A  digest  of  the  report  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
will   maintain   that  rate,   but  deliveries,  ister  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
especially    of    Shipping    Board    tonnage,  1920,   will   be   found   in    European    Ma- 
will  fall  off  for  two   months   or  so   fol-  rine  Developments,  page  163. 
lowing  February.  Canadian     yards     in     1920     produced 

Although  there  are  many  reports  of  about  200,000  deadweight  tons,  of  which 

new  contracts  being  let,  some  of  which  about  one-third  was  built  on  the  Pacific 

have   little    foundation,    some    of   which  Coast.      Most   of   the    construction    was 

have  the  best  foundation,  the  yards  con-  for  the  Canadian  government, 

cerned     have    not    authorized     any    an-  The  annual  report  of  J.  W.  Isherwood 

nouncements,    so   that   no   new   tonnage  shows  that  by  the  end  of  1920  the  num- 

is    to    be    added.      Definite    statements  ber  of  vessels  built  according  to  his  sys- 

may  be  expected  at  any  time,  however,  tem  was  1395  and  the  aggregate  dead- 

A  tabulated  statement  of  Pacific  Coast  weight  tonnage  was  11,962,400.     These 

building  as  of  February  1  follows:  figures    are    cumulative    and    cover    all 

No         Ape-'te  construction     fi'om     September,     1907. 

,         .          ,.      ,              ,,     „„       T->  viT  The    work   of   the   year    1920    was    135 

American    \  ards —        Ves'ls        D.W.  ^      ^     . 

T^     •   1  i        TT    o    o    D              n          Qr?  ar^n  vessels,  1,367,700  tons.  Dunng  the  period 

Freighters  U.  S.  a.  rf 9          »(,you  =.         r 

mi         TT    o    o    r>                   n          an  ann  September,    1907,    to    December,    1908, 

Tankers  U.  S.  S.  B 7          67,800  ^       _                ,        *•    ,,  r-no     ,       i       ■   v,^ 

_,      ,              .      ,                        oi         o/iQ  cQfi  only   six    vessels   of    .il,b08    deadweight 

Tankers  private   21        Z4d,bJ0  •'                                        '                          "^ 

„     .   ,  .              .      .                      o          oA  Knn  tons  were  constructed;    the  100th  vessel 

Freighters   private 3  34,500 

~     ,          ,       ■                             Q           CO  900  was   built   in    1911,    and    the    1000th    in 

Tankers  foreign  9  8J,zsO 

1918.     The  report  continues: 

Totals    49        516,160  "^1^^    figures    for    1920    include    oil- 
tankers  aggregating  more   than    1,000,- 

Canadian   Yards °°^  ^°"®  deadweight  carrying  capacity. 

Freighters  gov't                  .      6          50,270  ^'^'"^  '«  =*"  interesting  commentary   on 

Freighters  private  1               600  ^"^^  prophecy  made  by  our  shipbuilding 

authorities     and     experts    that,     during 

m  .   J                                      rj          5Q  gYQ  1920,   there   would   be   a   world's   deficit 

of  about  a  million  tons  of  oil-carrying 

January  deliveries:  Freighters  for  U.  tonnage  as  against  the  demands  for  oil 
S  S.  B.,  2  of  18,200  tons;  tankers  for  *"«'  supplies.  Most  of  the  tankers  in- 
private  account,  6  of  64,140  tons;  no  ^^'^^"'^  ^"  ^he  1920  figures  range  from 
change  in  tankers  for  U.  S.  S.  B.,  ^^^^  ^^°"^  *»  ^0,000  tons  deadweight 
freighters  private  and  tankers  foreign;  a"''  *^^°  ^^^^s^ls  are  of  20,000  tons  dead- 
total  January  deliveries,  8  vessels  of  ^<^'eht  designed  for  the  carrying  of  ore 
82.340  tons.                                        '  «"d   °*'-      . 

No  Canadian  deliveries  in  January.  Suitable   for  Other  Types 

J    _                J-    ....  "Although    the    general    demand    and 

United  States  DUllding  the  most  insistent  is  still  for  oil   tank- 

At  the   lirst  of  the   year,  reports   the  ers,  for  which  type  of  vessel  the  Isher- 

Bulletin    of    the    American    Bureau    of  wood  system  is  now  practically  univer- 

Shipping,    the    following    steel    tonnage  sally    adopted,    the    Isherwood    system's 

was   under    consti-uction    in    the    United  suitability    and     advantages    for    other 

States:    Atlantic,  225  vessels  of  1,091,-  types  of  ships  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 

909   gross   tons;    Pacific,   62   vessels   of  lowing:       a   total   deadweight    capacity 

429,651  tons;    Gulf,  40  vessels  of  136,-  of  5,731,070  tons,  representing  635  ves- 
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sels,  built  during  1920,  is  divided  be- 
tween general  cargo  ships,  colliers,  ore 
steamers,  passenger  vessels  and  Great 
Lake  freighters.  This  total  of  5,731,- 
070  tons  is  only  slightly  under  the  total 
of  oil-tank  steamers  built  during  last 
year,  which  totaled  6,172,180  tons  dead- 
weight and  represented  464  oil  tankers. 
Of  barges,  dredgers  and  ti-awlers  built 
during  1920  there  were  114,  of  a  total 
deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  59,- 
150  tons." 

Oil  Tanker  Tonnage 
The  largest  share  of  the  world's  tank- 
er fleet  is  now  owned  by  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  number  of  tankers  totaled  709  pow- 
er-driven ships,  with  124  under  sail,  and 
the  gross  tonnage  amounted  to  3,500,- 
000,  says  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association.  Of  this 
aggTegate  tonnage  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  own  between  them  89 
per  cent.  The  Netherlands  have  34 
power  vessels,  Norway  21,  France  7, 
Belgium  7,  Italy  6  and  Mexico  4.  New 
tankers  under  construction  number  ap- 
proximately 250  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  July  next  the  world's  fleet  of  tank- 
ships  will  be  increased  by  121,  which 
will  bring  the  tonnage  up  to  6,500,000. 
In  construction  America  ranks  first  with 
1,700,000  tons.  Tankers  building  in 
England  number  only  60  with  a  ton- 
nage of  400,000.  When  tankers  now 
under  construction  are  completed.  Great 
Britain  will  possess  315  ships,  or  35 
per  cent  of  the  world's  tonnage,  and  the 
American  oil  fieet  will  total  390  vessels. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Work 

Shipping  Board  vessels  under  con-  ■ 
struction  in  Pacific  Coast  yards  Feb- 
ruary  1  totaled  16  of  155,750  dead- 
weight tons,  as  compared  with  18  of 
173,950  tons  January  1  and  23  of  218,- 
100  December  1.  Two  freighters  of 
18,200  tons  were  delivered  during 
January.  Deliveries  have  dropped  off 
sharply  from  December  and  November 
and  will  remain  low  for  a  few  months 
after  February,  dui-ing  which  estimated 
deliveries  were  three.  The  following 
shows  deliveries  as  estimated  by 
months:  March,  1;  April,  none;  May, 
3;  June,  2;  July,  2;  August,  2;  Sep- 
tember, 2;  October,  none;  November,  1. 
The  estimated  deliveries  of  February 
were:  5350-ton  freighter  Memnon  by 
Hanlon;  8800-ton  freighter  West 
O'Rowa  by  Los  Angeles;  7500-ton  con- 
crete tanker  Peralta  by  San  Francisco. 
The  first  of  the  new  steel  tankers  of 
the  board  will  be  delivered  by  Bethle- 
hem in  May.  Only  one  keel  now  re- 
mains to  lay,  that  of  the  11,000-ton 
freighter    West    Chopaka    by    Los    An- 
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geles,  which  now  is  estimated  for 
March   16. 

In  the  following  table  T  indicates 
tanker  and  C  cargo;  the  figures  are  of 
deadweight  tonnages  and  the  dates 
those  of  estimated   delivery: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco:  Hambro,  T,  10,100, 
May  15;  Hamer,  T,  10,100,  July  31; 
Hammac,  T,   10,100,  May  31. 

Moore    Shipbuilding    Company,    Oak- 


land: West  Bohemian,  T,  10,000,  July 
14;  West  Tusstem,  T,  10,000,  August 
25;  West  Lubrico,  T,  10,000,  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Hanlon  Drydock  &.  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Oakland:  Memnon,  C,  5350, 
February  5. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Bay  Point:  Meanticut,  C,  9400,  March 
15;  Nashaba,  C,  9400,  June  30. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 


Company,  San  Pedro:  West  O'Rowa, 
C,  8800,  February  26;  West  Lewark, 
C,  11,000,  May  26;  West  Faralon,  C, 
11,000,  June  21;  West  Greylock,  C, 
11,000,  August  9;  West  Prospect,  C, 
11,000,  September  14;  West  Chopaka, 
C,  11,000,  November  20. 

San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Oakland:  Peralta,  T,  7500,  Feb- 
ruary  21. 


Returns  of  Pacific  Yards 


Ihipbuilding 


.C.  MARINE    ENGINEERS    &    SHIPBUILDERS, 
LTD.,    VANCOUVER.   B.   C. 

.\uxiliary  power  -^ciiimner  for  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
anv ;  3-mastcd,  200  LO.\;  36  beam;  15  deep;  13 
jaded  draft;  700  DWT;  oil  engines,  360  BHP,  built 
y  William  Beardmore  &  Co.;  speed  7^2  knots;  de- 
very  in  spring,  date  uncertain  ;  vessel  delayed  by 
on-arrival   of   engines,    ordered    in    England. 

ETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING    CORP'N,     LTD. 

Potrero    Works 
Purchasing  .Agent :     O.    W.    Street 

Hammac.  hull  5274,  tanker  for  USSB ;  keel  Nov. 
0/20;  launching  Mar.  30/21,  est;  delivery  May/21, 
St.;  435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  II  loaded 
peed;  10,100  DWT;  rec.  engines,  2600  IHP;  three 
icotch   marine    boilers,    15x11-9. 

Alameda   Works 

Hambro,  hull  5272.  tanker  for  USSB  ;  keel  laying 
>ept.  8/20;  launching  M.'ir.  10/21,  estimated;  deliv- 
rv  Mav  15/21.  estimated;  435  LRP;  56  beam;  26 
jaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10.100  DWT;  rec.  en- 
ines,  2700   IHP;     three   Scotch   boilers,   15x11-9. 

Hamer,  hull  5273,  tanker  for  USSB;  keel  laying 
iov.  1/20;  launcli  Apr.  30/21,  est.;  del.  June  30/21, 
St. ;   sister  to   Plambro. 

K.  R.  Kingsbury,  hull  5306,  tanker  for  Standard 
)il  Co.  of  California;  keel  laid  July  2/20;  launching 
"eb.     7/21;     delivery     March    20/21.     estimated;     440 

■  BP;  58  beam;  28  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
1,600  DWT;  rec.  engines,  3200  IHP;  three  Scotch 
oilers,    15-6  x  12-1. 

Frank  G.  Drum,  hull  5308,  tanker  for  Ass'd  Oil 
:o, ;  keel  laid  Nov.  5/20;  launching  Feb.  18/21;  de- 
very  Apr.  1/21,  estimated;  435  LBP;  56  beam;  26 
wded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec. 
ng.,   2700    IHP;   three  Scotch  boilers,    15x11-9. 

No  name,  hull  5311,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  of 
'alii.;  keel  laid  January  11/21;  launching  May 
/21,   estimated;   delivery   .Aug.    15/21.  estimated;    500 

■  BP;  68  beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
5.000  DWT;  rec.  engines,  4000  IHP;  three  Scotch 
larine   boilers,    16-4x12-9. 

No  name,  hull  5312,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  of 
California;  keel  laid  January  19/21;  launching  June 
/21,  estimated:  delivery  Sept.  1/21,  estimated;  sis- 
er    to    hull    5311. 

No  name,  hull  5313,-  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  of 
-ahfornia;  keel  laid  Feb.  21/21;  launching  June  15/ 
1,  estmiated;  delivery  Sept.  15/21,  estimated:  sis- 
er  to   hull    5311. 

iETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING   CORPORATION 

Potrero    Works 

Naval   Work 

Destroyers    for    U.     S.    Navv;    310    LBP;    ZO-ll'A 

earn;   9-4  loaded  draft;   35  loaded  speed;    1308  tons; 

irbme  engmes.  27,000  IHP;  four  Yarrows  boilers,  as 

allows:      Kidder,    hull    319,    keel    laying    Mav    15/19 

lunch   July    15/19;     Sloat,    hull    316,    keel    laving    Tan. 

8/19,   launch    May    14/19;     Wood,   hull    317, 'keel  "lav- 

ng   Jan.    23/19;    launch    Mav    28/19;    Shirk,    hull    i\». 

eel   layrng   Feb.    13/19,   launching  June  20/19;     Kid- 

"•  hull   319,  keel  laving   May   15/19,  launching  July 

0/19;    Selfndge,    hull    320,    keel    laying    Apr,     28/19, 

lunchmg  July  25/19;     Marcus,   hull    321,   keel   laying 


',    lauiii-Miiig    jepi.    i/ju;     nuJi.    null    JJU,    Keel  lay- 
^g  Sept.    13/20;     MacUonough,  hull   331,   keel   laying 

ilay  24/20,   launch    Dec.    15/20;    Farenholt.    hull  332. 

;eel   laying    Sept.    13/20;    Sumner,   hull    333.   keel  lav- 

ng    Aug.    27/19,    launch    Nov.    24/20;     no    name,  hull 

34,   keel   laying  Sept.    15/20;   no   name,   hull   335,  keel 
aying   Sept.   15/20. 

.Submarines  for  U.  S.  Navy:  S-31,  hull  136:  S-32. 
ull  137;  S-33.  hull  138;  S-34,  hull  139;  S-35,  hull 
40;  .S-36,  hull  141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
-■39.  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145,  launch  Jan.  5/21; 
>-41.   hull    146. 


RALPH   J.    CHANDLER    COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON 

Purchasing    .Sgent  :      (_i.    K.    Crofut. 
Pniilding    sixth    and    last    section    floating    drydock 
for    Los   Angeles    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock    Com])any  ; 
launched    Feb.    5/21. 

CHOLBERG     SHIPYARD.     VANCOUVER,     B.     C. 

Purchasing   Agent:     W.    Meed. 

S.  F.  Tolmie,  hull  4,  four-masted  barkentine  for 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  May 
1/20;  launching  Dec.  28/20;  delivery  Feb./21  ;  250 
OA;  45-6  beam;  21-10  loaded  draft;  2400  DWT; 
sailing  vessel,  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary  but  no 
machinery    installed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  four-masted  barkentine 
for  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  May  15/ 
20;   launching   April    1/21,  est.;   sister  to    S.  F.  Tolmie. 

No  name,  hull  6,  four-masted  barkentine  for  Vic- 
toria Shipowners,  Ltd.;  keel  laying  June  4/20; 
launching  May    1/21,  est.;   sister  to  S.    F.   Tolmie. 

No  name,  hull  7.  four-masted  barkentine  for  Vic- 
toria Shipowners,  Ltd.:  keel  laying  Feb./21  ;  launch- 
ing .Apr.  30/21.  estimated;  delivery  May  30/21,  est.; 
sister  to   S.    F.    Tolmie. 

J.    COUGHLAN    &    SONS.    LTD..    VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Purchasing   .Agent:    J.   Joseiih. 

^  Canadian    Transporter,    hull    20.    steel    freighter   for 

Canadian     government  :     keel     laving      lanuary     6/21  : 

400   LBP;    52    beam;    25-3    loaded   draft:    1\U    loaded 

speed;     8350     DWT;    triple    expansion    engine,    3000 

IHP;    three   Scotch   boilers,    15-6x11-6. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel  freighter  for  Ca- 
nadian government:  keel  laying  January  6/21; 
dim,,   etc.,   same   as   Canadian   Transporter. 

CROWLEY    LAUNCH    &    TUGBOAT    COMPANY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

EAST    OAKLAND 

Purchasing   .Agent:      lohn    L.    Crowley. 

Four  launches,  36   LBP;  one  eyuipped  with  30  HP 

Frisco  Standard  engine;    one,  25  HP  .Acme;   one.  20 

HP  Acme;   one,   25    HP   Frisco    Standard. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK    &    SHIPBUILDING    COM- 
PANY.   OAKLAND 
Purchasing   .Agent  :     C.    H.    Brown. 
Memnon,    hull    88.    freighter   for   USSB;    launching 
Sept.     28/20:     delivery     Februarv/21  :     305     LBP;     46 
beam:    23-5    loadeil    ilralt  ;     10'/,     loaded    speed;     5350 
DWT;    LSOO    IllP    engines. 

HARBOR    MARINE    COMPANY,    VICTORIA 

Purchasing  Agent;  B.  L.  Robertson 
Canadian  Traveller,  steel  freighter  for  Canadian 
government  merchant  marine;  keel  Aug.  9/19:  launch 
Sept.  29/20;  400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-2  loaded  draft; 
11^^  loaded  speed;  8390  DWT;  TE  eng. ;  three 
Scotch  boilers.  ]5-6-\ll-6;  2  deck. 
Car    ferry    for   Canatli.in    Pacific. 

LONG  BEACH  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY. 
LONG  BEACH 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 
COMPANY.  SAN  PEDRO 

West  O'Rowa.  hull  30,  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laid  Tune  14/20;  launch  Dec.  30/20:  delivery  Feb. 
26/21'.  est.;  410  LBP;  54  beam;  24-2  loaded  draft; 
)()'/!  loaded  speed;  8800  DWT;  TE  eng.,  3500  IHP; 
three    WT    boilers. 

West  Lewark.  hull  31.  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laid  July  30/20;  430  LBP;  54  beam:  2802  loaded 
draft;  10^5  loaded  speed;  11.000  DWT;  TE  engines, 
3500  IHP;  three  Scotch  single  end.  15-9;  launch 
.Mar.    15/21,   est.:   delivery   May   26/21,  est. 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laving  Sept.  27/20;  dim.,  etc..  same  as  West  Lew- 
ark;  launch  Apr.    10/21,  est.;   delivery   June  21/21,  est 

West  Greylock,  hull  33.  steel  cargo  for  USSB ; 
keel  laying  Nov.  10/20:  dim.,  etc..  same  as  West 
Lewark;  launch  May  24/21,  est.;  delivery  .August 
9/21,    estimated. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo  for  USSB ; 
keel  laying  Dec.  31/20;  launch  Julv  2/21,  est.;  de- 
livery   Sept.    14/21.    est.;    sister  to    West    Lewark. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laying  Mar.  16/21,  est.;  launch  Sept.  6/21,  est.:  de- 
livery   Nov.    20/21,   est.;     sister   to    West    Lewark 


G.    F.    MATTHEWS.    PORTLAND 
Undaunted,    hull     2,    5-mast    schr.     for     llart-\\'ood 
Lumber    Co.;    launch    Jan.    15/21,    est.;    delivery    Feb. 
15/21     est.;    264    LBP;    46    beam;    24    loaded    draft: 
3800    DWT. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  OAKLAND 
Purchasing    .Agent:     W.    E.    Ilostcttcr. 

West  Bohemian,  hull  2862,  tanker  for  USSB;  425 
LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  10,000  DWT:  rec. 
eng.;  three  Scotch  boilers,  15-2x11;  keel  Oct.  23/20. 
launch    Mav  28/21,   est.;   delivery   Julv   14/21,   est. 

West  Tustem,  hull  2863,  tanker  for  USSB;  sister 
to  West  Bohemian ;  keel  Nov.  24/20 ;  launch  June 
30/21,  est.;   delivery  Aug.  25/21,  est. 

West  Lubrico,  hull  2S64,  tanker  for  USSB;  sister 
to  West  Bohemian;  keel  Jan./21  ;  launch  July  30/21, 
est.;    delivery   Sept.   29/21,   est. 

Manulani,  hull  158.  freighter  for  Matson  Nav.  Co.; 
keel  laid  Aug.  5/20:  480  LBP;  62  beam;  30  loaded 
draft;  14,000  DWT;  Parson  engines;  five  Scotch 
ntarine    boilers,    15-6x12-3^^;    launch    Feb.    20/21. 

Manukai,  hull  159,  freighter  for  Matson  Nav.  Co.: 
keel  laid  .Aug.  17/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  hull  158; 
launch    Feb.    20/21. 

Tho.  H.  Wheeler,  hull  162,  tanker  for  Stand.  Oil 
Co.  of  N.  J.;  keel  laid  July  28/20;  10,100  DWT; 
launch    Dec.    5/20;   delivery   Jan.    31/21. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker  for  Sland.  Oil  Co.  of 
Calif.;  keel  laying  Oct./20 ;  330  LBP;  46  beam;  21-6 
loaded   draft;   4750    DWT;   Skandia    Diesel    engines. 

Gargoyle,  hull  164,  tanker  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.; 
keel  laid  Sept.  13/20;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  2603 
loaded  draft;  10,100  DWIT;  rec.  engines:  three  Scotch 
marine    boilers.    15-2x12;    launch    Jan.    9/20. 

Tamihua.  hull  165,  tanker  for  S.  P.-Atlantic  S.  S. 
Co.;  520  LBP;  71  beam;  28  loaded  draft;  16,340 
DWT;    rec.    engines;    three  Scotch    boilers,    15-9x12. 

No  name,  hull  166,  tanker  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.; 
425  LBP;  57  beam;  26-3  loaded  draft:  10,100  DWT; 
rec.  engines;  three  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2.xl2: 
keel   Dec.   9/20. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Nitro,  ammunition  carrier  for  government  ;  keel 
laying  Mar.  19/19;  launching  Dec.  16/19;  460  LBP: 
61  beam;  21  loaded  draft:  16  loaded  speed:  10,600 
tons  disp.  :  turbine  engines,  5300  IHP;  four  Babcock 
&    Wilcox    WT    boilers;    del.    Mar.    15/21,    est. 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  government  ;  keel  laying 
Tan.  2/20;  460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19  loaded 
draft:  17-5  loaded  speed;  turbine  engine,  7000  IHP; 
Iwo  watertube  express  type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp.; 
date   of   launching   not   set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  government;  date 
for  keel  laying  and  estimated  date  of  launching  not 
set:  460  LBP;  61  beam;  about  20  loaded  draft;  16 
K.  loaded  speed:  turbine  engine,  7000  IHP:  two  wa- 
tertube express  type  boilers;    10,000   tons   disp. 

NAVY  YARD,  MARE  ISLAND 

California,  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy :  keel  laying 
Oct.  25/16;  launching  Nov.  20/19;  600  LBP;  97-3'/5 
beam:  30-3  loaded  draft;  21  loaded  speed;  32.300  dis- 
placement;  turbo-electric  engines,  26,800  SHP:  eight 
Bn's    express    boilers.    50.984    sq.    ft. 

Montana,  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy ;  keel  laying 
Sept.  1/20;  660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft; 
23  loaded  speed ;  42,200  displacement :  turbo-electric 
engines,  60,000  SHP;  twelve  Bu's  express  boilers, 
74.040   sq.    ft. 

Zane.  destroyer  for  LT.  S.  Navv;  keel  laying  Jan. 
15/19;  launching  Aug.  12/19;  '310  LBP;  30-ll'/4 
beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded  speed:  1215  dis- 
placement: geared  turbine  engine;  26,000  SHP:  four 
Normand    boilers,    27,000    sq.    ft. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navy;  keel  laying 
Aug.  12/19;  launching  Sept.  15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same 
as   Zane. 

Trever.  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navy ;  keel  laying  Aug. 
12/19;  launching  Sept.  15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
Zane. 

Perry,  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navy  ;  keel  laying  Sept. 
15/20:   dim.,  etc.,  same  as  Zane. 

Decatur,  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navy ;  keel  laying 
Sept.    15/20;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as  Zane. 

NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  &  IRON  COMPANY. 
PORTLAND 

Purchasing  .\gent  :  W.  C.  .Smith 
.Swiftarrow,  tanker  for  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans.  Co. 
(France  &  Canada  S.  S.  Co.);  12,000  DWT:  shelter- 
deck;  Isherwood  system;  465-7  LBP;  60  beam;  26-3 
loaded  draft;  10/j  loaded  speed;  TE  eng.,  3150  HIP: 
three  Scotch  boilers,  15-5^x11-9;  launch  Jan.  18/21; 
delivery    Feb./21. 
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Swiftcagle,  tanker  for  Swidsurc  Oil  Trans.  Co. ; 
^isUT  to  Swiflarrow. 

SvvidkinR.  tanker  for  Swittsure  Oil  Trans.  Co.; 
sisu-r    Id    Swiflarrow. 

SwifiliRht.  tanker  for  Swiftsurc  Oil  Trans.  Co.; 
sister    to    Swiftarrow. 

.>^wifistar.  tanker  for  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans.  Co.; 
■sisU'r  to   .*^\vifta^^ow ;   launch    Feb.   5/21. 

_  Swiftwinil.  tanker  for  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans.  Co.; 
lister    to    Swiftarrow. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY. 
BAY    POINT 

rnrchasinR  .Agent:  1.  A.  Sniilev 
Mcanticut.  hull  949.  steel  careo  for  L'.SSB ;  keel 
layiiiR  Julv  l.>i  19;  launeh  Dec.  22/20;  delivery  Mar. 
l.i  Jl.  eM.;  •102-6  I.Hl':  53  beam;  26-6  loaded  draft; 
9400  nWT;  rec.  eng.,  2800  IHP;  three  Scotch  boil- 
ers.   11x1.^-6. 

.N'ashaba.  hull  950,  steel  cargo  for  USSB;  keel 
laying  Aug.  25/19;  dim.,  etc.,  same  asMeanticut ; 
del.   }une/'21.   est.;   launch    Mar.    25/21,   est. 

PACIFIC   MARINE  IRON  WORKS. 
PORTLAND 

Steel    hull    for    Port    of    Portland    druilKc    Columbia: 
lainu-h    I'll..    21.    ivi.  :    diliviry    .\|.iil     1    2),    ,-.t. 
J.    H.    PRICE    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY. 
ANDERSON    SHIPBUILDING   PLANT, 
SEATTLE 
Wood    M/S    Donna    Lane,    launch   Nov.    15/20. 
Wood    MS    Muriel,    l.iunch    June    26/20. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  &  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY,    PRINCE   RUPERT 

Canadian  Reaper,  steel  cargo  for  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 8.190  DWT;  2-deck;  bridge,  poop  and  fore- 
castle;   II    speed;   keel   Sept.   27/19. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  for  Canadian  gov- 
ernment: 8.190  DWT;  2-deck;  bridge,  poop  and  fore- 
castle;   11   speed;  keel   Oct.  20/19. 

These  vessels  will  be  completed  by  the  Wallace 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  North  Vancouver. 
The  terms   are   time   and   material' idus   8   per   cent. 

JAMES     ROBERTSON     SHIPYARD.     ALAMEDA 

Purchasing  .Agent:  James  Robertson 
No  name,  hull  102,  side-wheel  ferryboat  for  Rich- 
mond-San Rafael  Ferry  Co.;  keel  Nov.  15/20;  190 
l.IiP;  34  beam:  17  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed; 
digaonal  cross  comp.  eng.,  500  IHP;  two  marine 
dry  back  boilers.  9x17. 

ST.    HELENS    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 
ST.    HELENS 
Purchasing  .Agent :     A.    F.    Ijarnett 
Yard   closed   and   sold  to   JlcCormick  &  Christiansen. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 
Peralta,  hull  1662.  tanker  for  I'SSR;  keel  laid  Oct. 
10/18;  launching  Oct.  26/20;  delivery  Feb.  21/21, 
est.;  420  LBP;  36  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  lO'/S  load- 
ed speed:  7500  DWT:  rec.  engines,  2800  IHP;  three 
waterlube    boilers.    21.000    sq,    ft. 

SEACRAFT    CORPORATION     OF    CALIFORNIA 

WILMINGTON 

Purchasing  .Agent :     C.   D.   Callahan. 

Recently  took  over  yard  of  Marine  Equipment  Co.; 

overhauling    equipment    preparatory    to     construction 

of  pleasure   craft. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 

EAST   SAN   PEDRO 

Purchasing    .\gent:     J.    J.    Wilson. 

Montebello,  hull  21,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union 
Od  Co.;  keel  laid  .Apr.  20/20;  launching  Jan.  24/21: 
delivery  Februarv/21.  estimated:  440  LBP;  58 
beam;  29-2  loaded  draft;  II  loaded  speed;  12.000 
DWT:  (JE  engines,  3300  IHP;  three  Scotch  boil- 
ers,  15-6  X  12-1. 

La  Placentia,  hull  22.  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union 
Od  Co.;  keel  laid  May  20/20;  launching  Mar./21, 
estimated:  delivery  ,April/21,  estimated;  dim.,  etc., 
same  as  Montebello. 

.\o  name,  hull  23.  Isherwood  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.;  keel  laving  Dec.  22/20;  delivery  July/21,  esti- 
mated; 392  r.BP:  51  beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  1154 
loaded  speed;  7500  DWT;  TE  engines,  2800  IHP; 
three   Scotch   boilers,    14x12. 

Scopas,  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker  for  .Anglo-Saxon 
Pet.  Co.;  keel  laying  Oct.  20/20;  launch  ,Mar./21, 
est.;  delivery  .Apr./21,  est.;  412  I.BP;  5.1  beam;  24-7 
loaded  draft:  11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT-  TE  en- 
gines, 2800   IHP;   three  Scotch  boilers,    15-6x11-7. 

Silvanus.  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet.  Co. ;  keel  laying  Oct.  20/20 ;  launch  Apr./ 
21.  est. ;  delivery  .May/21,  est.;  dim.,  etc.,  same  as 
hull  24. 

Semiramis.  hull  26,  Isherwood  tanker  for  .Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet.  Co.  ;  keel  laying  .\ov.  5/20;  launch  May 
/21.    est.:    delivery    Jnne/21,    e^^t.:    sister    to    above. 

G.  M.  STANDIFER  CONSTRUCTION  CORPO- 
RATION.   VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

Livingston  Koe,  hull  18,  shclterdeck  oil-tanker  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N,  I.;  11,740  DWT-  OM  eng  • 
2800    HIP:    three   Scotch   boilers,    14-4;    Isherwood        ' 

Calgarolite.  hull  19,  shelterdeck  oil-tanker  for  Im- 
perial Oil,  Ltd.  :  dim.,  etc.  same  as  Livingston  Roe 
except   boilers,   which   are    14-9   diam 

Alhertolite,  hull  20,  shelterdeck  oil-tanker  for  Im- 
perial  Oil,   Ltd.;  dim.,  etc.,   same  as   Calgarolite. 

W.    F.   STONE  &    SON.    OAKLAND 

Purchasing   Officir:     Lester    F.    Stone. 
.Sea    .Monarch,    tug    for    .Main    Iron    Works;    delivery 


Fel)./21,  estimated;  150  LBP;  30  beam;  16  loaded 
draft;    12  loaded   speed. 

Sea  Ranger,  tug  for  Main  Iron  Works;  delivery 
Mar./21,   estimated;    sister  to  above. 

Sea  Scout,  tug  for  Main  Iron  Works;  delivery 
.April/21,    estimated:    sister    to   above. 

TODD   DRYDOCK    &    CONSTRUCTION   CORPO- 
RATION.   TACOMA 

Kcnnecott,  Isherwood  steel  mutorship  for  Alaska 
.S.  S.  Co.;  360  O.A;  49-6  beam:  22  loaded  draft; 
6500  DWT;  Mcintosh  S:  Seymour  four-cycle  Diesel 
engines,  1200  IHP;  140  KP.M;  launch  Jan.  6/21; 
delivery    l''eb./21,    est. 

Three  scout  cruisers  for  United  States  Navy,  555-6 
LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme  beam  55-4:  molded  beam 
54-9;  depth  molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6;  dis- 
placement 7100  tons;  Westingliouse  Parsons  turbines 
and  reduction  gear,  develoidng  105,000  IHP,  driving 
four  propellers;  designed  speed  34  knots;  RPM  each 
propeller  375  to  389;  shaft  IIP  to  each  propeller 
24,500  max.  at  389  RPM,  22.500  max.  at  375  RPM; 
twelve  Yarrow  WT  boilers,  working  pressure  265 
pounds;  oil-burning;  twelve  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns, 
two  3-pounders.  two  machine  guns,  two  twin  tor- 
pedo   tubes. 

First  of  these  vessels  launched  Dec.  14/20  and 
christened  Omaha:  keel  laid  by  Seattle  Construction 
iV-  Drydock  Co.  July/17  but  removed  for  merchant 
work;  relaid  by  Todd  Dec./18. 

UNION    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Liebre,  hull  12.  oil-tanker  for  General  Pet.  Co. ; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  II  loaded 
speed;  10,200  DWT;  rec.  engines,  3000  IHP;  three 
Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-4x11-8:  keel  June  9/20; 
launch  Dec.    15/20;   delivery   Feb./21. 

R.  J.  Hanna,  hull  14,  oil-tanker  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.;  435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,200  DWT;  rec.  engines,  3000 
IHP;  three  Scotch  marine  boilers.  15-3x11-6:  keel 
Tuly  12/20;  launch  February  5/21:  delivery  March 
15/21,   est. 

Acardo.  hull  15,  oil-tanker  for  .Anglo-Saxon  Pet. 
Corp.,  Ltd.;  412  LBP;  53-5  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT:  rec.  engines,  2600 
IHP;  three  .Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x11-7;  keel 
Aug.  7/20;  launch  Feb.  15/21,  est.;  delivery  Apr. 
1/21.   est. 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  for  USCG ;  240  LO.A; 
39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed;  1600 
DWT;  turbo-electric  engines,  2600  IHP;  two  water- 
tube  boilers;  keel  Sept.  27/20;  launch  Feb.  18/21, 
est.  ;    delivery    April    7/21,    est. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG;  dim.,  etc.. 
same  as  hull  16;  keel  Sept.  27/20;  launch  Feb.  18/ 
21,   est.;   delivery   Apr.    7/21.   est. 

Mojave,  hull  18.  cutter  for  USCG;  dim.,  etc., 
same  as  hull  16;  launch  June  1/21,  est.;  delivery 
Tulv    15/21.    est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  for  USCG;  dim.,  etc.. 
same  as  hull  16;  launch  June  1/21,  est.;  delivery 
Julv    15/21,    est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  for  USCG;  150  LOA;  30 
beam;  13-6  loaded  draft:  12'/$  loaded  speed;  1000 
DWT;  rec.  engines.  1000  IHP;  two  watertube  boilers. 

.Achatina,  hull  21.  oil-tanker  for  Anglo  Saxon  Pet. 
Corp.,  Ltd.;  412  LBP:  53-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft: 
11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec.  engines,  2600 
IHP;  three  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x11-7;  keel 
Dec.    15/20. 

Ampullaria,  hull  22,  oil-tanker  for  -Anglo-Saxon  Pet. 
Corp.,  Ltd.;   same  dim.,  etc..  as  hull  21. 

-\malthus,  hull  23,  oil-tanker  for  .Anglo-Saxon  Pet. 
Corp.,  Ltd. ;   same  dim.,  etc.,  as  hull  21. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system;  others  on  Isher- 
wood system. 

WALLACE    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRYDOCK    CO 
VANCOUVER.   B.   C. 

Canadian  Skirmisher,  cargo  for  Canadian  govern- 
ment: 8400  DWT;  413  long:  52  beam:  31  deep; 
il'/i  loaded  speed;  keel  Oct./20;  launch  Feb.  28/21, 
est. ;    delivery   .Apr./21.  est. 

Coastwise  steamship  for  Canadian  Pacific:  317  LBP; 
48  beam;  I8!4  deep:  16  knots:  single-screw:  600 
tons  cargo  space ;  accommodations  for  200  passen- 
gers;  keel  Oct./20:  launch  May/21,  est.;  delivery 
Aue.  or  Sept./21,  est. 

This  company  also  will  complete  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment steamships  Canadian  Reaper  and  ("anadian 
Thrashei-,  each  of  about  S400  tons  deadweight,  work 
on  which  was  suspended  when  the  Prince  Rupert 
Drydock  &■  Engineering  Company  went  into  the  hands 
of   a    receiver. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

ALBINA    ENGINE    &    MACHINE    WORKS 

PORTLAND 
Building   pontoon    for   Portland   Dock    Commission- 
tour    sections    delivered.    last    to    be    completed    about 
l-eb.    l.*>/21. 

BABCOCK    &    WILCOX    COMPANY.    CHARLES 
C.    MOORE.    SAN    FRANCISCO     PA- 
CIFIC   COAST    MANAGER 

Steamer  Pacific.  Pacific  M.irinc  Iron  Works  in- 
stallation  of  two    Babcock   &    Wilcox   marine    boilers. 

COLUMBIA    STEEL    COMPANY,    PITTSBURG 
CALIFORNIA  • 

Steel  castings  for  many  steel  vessels  now  under 
construction    in    the    Pacific    Coast    yards,    including 


dreadnought  Montana  and  sister  ships  49,  50,  52; 
also  for  Coast  Guard  cutters  under  construction  in 
the   Union   Const.   Co.   yard. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP    &    ENGINE 
BUILDING    COMPANY.    PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze  t>rope]Iers  for 
.scout  cruisers  4,  5  and  6  building  by  Todd  Drydock 
iS:  Construction  Corporation,  Tacoma.  Two  right- 
hand  and  two  left-hand  propellers  for  each  vessel. 
Weight  of  propellers  13,200  pounds  each;  diameter 
11-3;  pitch    n-IO. 

ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM    COMPANY,    SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction:  6  steam  and 
electric  steering  gears;  13  steam  and  electric  anchor 
windlasses;  IS  steam  and  electric  and  hydro-electric 
and   hand   capstans:   37    steam   and    electric    winches. 

DOW   PUMP   AND    DIESEL    ENGINE    COM- 
PANY,  ALAMEDA 

H.  T.  Harper,  motorsliip  for  Standard  Oil  Company; 
one  200  IHP.  two  267  IHP  Diesel  auxiliary  electric 
drive    engines. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE.  AGENTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

McNab  direction  indicator,  mfd.  by  the  McNab 
Company,  for  hulls  12,  14  at  Union  Const.  Co.,  hull 
163  at  Moore"s;  Willett-Bruce  whistle  control,  mfd. 
by  the  McNab  Co..  for  hull  14  at  Union  Const.  Co.. 
Brown  steam  tiller.  Hyde  Windlass  Co.,  for  hull  5308 
at  Bethlehem  ;  National  stockless  anchors,  I.'pson  Wal- 
ton Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore's:  Dean  feed  pumps, 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid  &  Co., 
for  hulls  165,  166.  at  Moore's;  National  stockless 
anchors,  Upson  Walton  Co,  hull  166,  Moore;  Dean 
feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works,  hull  23. 
.Southwestern ;  Balsa  wood  for  cold  storage  spaces, 
hulls  158,  159,  Moore,  hull  14,  Union  Construction, 
hull  5306,  Bethlehem;  Willett  Bruce  whistle  control, 
McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union  Construction, 
hulls  19,  20,  Standifer,  and  Vale  and  Harvard;  Tracy 
steam  purifiers,  Tracy  Engineering  Company,  'i'ale 
and  Harvard:  ten  sets  Welin  davits.  .American  Balsa 
Company,  hulls  158,  159,  .Moore;  McNab  direction 
indicators,  McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Construction,  hulls  21,  22,  Southwestern;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid  &  Co.,  hull  23 
Southwestern:  Anchor  chain,  Lebanon  Chain  Co.', 
hull  23.  Southwestern  :  windlass,  gypsy  and  steering 
gear,  Hyde  Windlass  Co.,  hull  20,  Union  Construct'n. 

LIDGERWOOD    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 
NEW    YORK.     SAN     FRANCISCO. 
LOS    ANGELES 
One    10x10    inch    screw    gear   steering   engine   for  L'. 
S.    S.   Holland   building   at   Puget    Sound    Navy   Yard. 
One    13x13    inch    automatic    tension    towing    engine 
for    Merrill- Ring    Lumber    Co.'s    tug    Wanderer. 

LLEWELLYN    IRON    WORKS.    LOS    ANGELES 

Five  marine  engines  for  G.  M.  Standifer  Construc- 
tion Corporation.  24;-S  x  41  !4  x  72.  48  stroke.  TE. 
2800    IHP. 

One  for  steamship  Montebello,  Southwestern  Shin- 
building  Company,  24x34x51x74,  54  stroke,  QE, 
3300   IHP.  ■    ^^    ■ 

One    for    tanker    Liebre.    Union    Construction    Co.,    , 
27  X  47  X  78.   48    stroke,    TE,    3200    IHP. 

One  for  tanker  Hanna,  Union  Construction  Co.. 
same   dimensions    as    above. 

MAIN    IRON    WORKS,    SAN    FRANCISCO 

Purchasing   Officer:     B.    W.    Bengston. 
Three  tugs  for  Shipowners'  &  Merchants'  Tug  Boat    t 
Co.;   150  over-all;  30  beam;   16  loaded  draft;  TE  en-    • 
gines,   1000  IHP;  two  Scotch  marine  boilers.   11-6. 

MARINE   IRON  WORKS,   CHICAGO 

Five    hundred    special    ice    machines. 

SKANDIA    PACIFIC    OIL    ENGINE    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing   .Agent:     A.    Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel  engines  building 
for   USSB;    6    cyl.,    135    RPM;    three   delivered. 

Ten  140  BHP  4-cyHnder  Skandia  engines  for  self- 
propelled    barges   on    Erie    Canal. 

Fifteen  16  BHP  1-cvlinder  Skandia  engines,  aux- 
iliaries for  above;  deliveries  of  Erie  Canal  engines 
to   be  made   by   Apr.    15/21. 

One  180  BHP  Skandia  2-cyl.  stationary  engine  for 
driving  generator,  Benguit  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
delivery    in    .April. 

STEWARD    DAVIT   &    EQUIPMENT    CORPORA- 
TION,  NEW  YORK.   SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO,   SEATTLE 

_  Steward  davits  are  being  installed  in  the  follow- 
ing: .At  .Alameda  works,  Bethlehem  S.  P..  Corp.; 
Yerba  Linda,  hull  5307,  for  Gen.  Pet.  Co.  At  Union 
Linda,  hull  5307,  for  Gen.  Pet.  Co.  .At  Union  Const. 
Co.:  Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  for 
U.S.;    Liebre.    hull    12,    for   Gen.    Pet.    Co.. 

At    Todd's ;    SS.    Edmore. 

At    Long    Beach:    SS.    Mazatlan. 

■At  :\Ioore's:  hull  164.  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.;  M.  F. 
Elliott,  hull  161.  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  T.; 
Thos.  H.  Wheeler,  hull  162,  for  Standard  Od  Co. 
of  N.   T.. 

For  Pacific  SS.   Co.:    Admiral  Schley. 

For  Swiftsure  Oil  tankers  building  at  Northwest 
Bridge  &  Iron  Company  as  follows:  Swiftsure,  Swift- 
arrow, Swiftwind,  Swiftstar,  Swifteagle,  Swiftlight, 
Swiftking. 

For  Canadian  Pacific  steamer  building  at  Wallace 
yard.    X'ancouver,    B.    C. 

UNION     GAS    ENGINE    COMPANY.    OAKLAND 
Purchasing   .\gent  :     E.    H.    Cole 
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hydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING    CORP.,     LTD. 

Potrero  Works 
Xfw  tail'^haft  :  SS.  Lansing.  New  propeller:  M.S. 
'roiiite.  Ktigine  and  hull  repairs,  drydocking  and 
ainting  :  M.S.  Eorgland,  SS.  Lurline ;  Palo  Alto; 
an  josc;  Wilhelmina.  Miscellaneous  repairs;  SS. 
icIniKUKl ;  V.  O.  Co.  Barge  No.  3;  SS.  Montrolite; 
,  S.  A.  T.  Thomas;  SS.  Rose  City;  SS.  Edw. 
uckenbach.  Point  Adams,  Creole  State,  Lyman 
tewart,  Texan,  Liberator,  Arizona;  Barge  Olinda, 
anta  Paula.  Simla.  Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs; 
S.  Mexican,  Maui,  West  Nilus;  Tug  Wyaddo.  Mis- 
'llaneous  repairs,  drydocking  and  painting:  SS. 
road  Arrow,  Klamath,  Shabonee,  Gorontale,  Tah- 
lee.  Install  new  blades:  SS.  West  Cusseta.  Re- 
lirs  to  oil  lines;  Barge  Fullerton.  Make  and  in- 
all  propeller  blade:  SS.  Lurline.  Install  sea  suc- 
3n  for  fire  pump,  drydocking  and  painting:  S.S. 
'est  Nilus.  Miscellaneous  repairs,  work  in  connec- 
Dn  with  survey:  SS.  Bradford.  Labor  and  material 
;  ordered  ;  SS.  War  Ghurka.  New  gypsy  for  wind- 
ss ;   SS.  West  Carmona. 


Alameda  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking  and  painting; 
Pilot  boat  Adventuress;  Tug  Sea  Eagle  (also  new 
stem  and  stem  shoe);  SS.  Griffco,  Arctic,  Humboldt; 
Barge  Benicia.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  SS.  Algon- 
quin, Tiverton  ;  Barge  Sampson.  .Alterations  to  deck 
fitting;  SS.  West  Isleta.  Install  electrical  telemeter ; 
hh.  Palo  .\Ito.  New  propeller:  SS.  Halco,  Daisy. 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydocking  and  painting: 
SS.  Carmel.  Miscellaneous  repairs;  retubing  con- 
denser,  drydocking,   painting:    SS.    Idaho. 

RALPH    J.    CHANDLER    COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 

Reconditioning  SS.  Harvard  to  be  completed  in 
approximately    sixty    days. 

MAIN   IRONWORKS.   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Repairs  to  SS.  .Multnomah,  Centralia,  Sierra  Anne 
Hanif>-. 

MOORE   SHIPBUILDING   CO.,   OAKLAND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  and  miscellaneous 
repairs:  SS.  Eastern  Exporter,  Coalinga,  Marin, 
1  erba  Buena,  Krakatau,  Rainier,  Memnon ;  Stm 
Schr.  Northland;  Tug  Fearless;  SS.  Ventura  (also 
extensive  engine  repairs).  Drydocking  and  miscellan- 
eous   repairs:     SS.    Dil worth.       Extensive    engine    re- 
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Bethlehem 

Fiftet'ii  destroyer.s  were  under  con- 
struction at  the  Potrero  works  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  on 
February  1.  The  yard  estimated  that 
three  would  be  delivered  during  Feb- 
ruary, and  five,  the  record  number,  in 
March.  All  told,  the  Potrero  works  held 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  66  of 
these  vessels.  There  were  11  subma- 
rines building  February  1,  none  of 
which  will  be  delivered  during  the  next 
few  months. 

Bethlehem  has  laid  the  keels  of  two 
15,000  deadweight  ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  the  keel  of 
hull  5312  having  been  laid  January  19 
and  that  of  hull  5313  February  21. 
The  keel  of  the  first  15,000-tonner  for 
the  Standard  Oil,  hull  5.311,  was  laid 
January  11.  The  10,100  -  ton  tanker 
Frank  G.  Drum,  being  built  for  the  As- 
sociated Oil  Company,  was  launched 
February  18  and  will  be  delivered  about 
April  1.  The  tanker  K.  R.  Kingsbury, 
an  11,600-tonner  for  the  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  was  launched  February  7 
and  will  be  delivered  in  late  March. 
Two  deliveries  were  made  during  Janu- 
ary, the  10,100-ton  tanker  Crampton 
Anderson  to  Pan-American  Petroleum 
and  the  10,100-ton  tanker  Yorba  Linda 
to   General  Petroleum. 

Chandler 

The  Ralph  J.  Chandler  Company,  Wil- 
mington, launched  the  sixth  and  last 
section  of  a  12,000-ton  floating  dry- 
dock  for  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company  February  5.  This 
drydock  is  the  first  on  Los  Angeles 
Harbor. 


Cholberg 


The  fir.st  of  four  barkentines  building 
for  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Shipowners, 
Ltd.,  by  the  Cholberg  Shipyard,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  was  scheduled  for  deliv- 
ery in  February.  She  is  named  S.  F. 
Tolmie.  The  revised  schedule  of  the 
yard  provides  for  launching  the  second, 
the  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  April   1  instead 


of  January  15;  of  a  sister,  unnamed, 
May  1  instead  of  February  25 ;  and  for 
laying  the  keel  of  a  fourth  sister  in 
February  instead  of  December,  1920. 

Coos  Bay 

The  Coos  Bay  Shipbuilding  Company's 
yard,  which  constructed  ten  wooden  ves- 
sels for  the  Shipping  Board  during  the 
war,  has  been  dismantled  and  all  equip- 
ment has  been  removed. 

Hanlon 

Work  of  the  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Ship- 
building Company,  Oakland,  for  the 
Shipping  Board  was  completed  with  the 
delivery  of  the  5350-ton  freighter  Mem- 
non in  February. 

Los  Angeles 

The  launching  of  the  12,000  dead- 
weight ton  freighter  West  Lewark,  un- 
der construction  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  for 
the  Shipping  Board,  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 25,  has  been  postponed  to  the 
middle  of  March,  and  delivery  now  is 
estimated  for  late  May.  Immediately 
after  the  launching  the  keel  of  the  sis- 
ter ship.  West  Chopaka,  will  be  laid. 
This  will  be  the  last  keel  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Moore 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land, launched  the  two  14,000  dead- 
weight ton  freighters  Manulani  and 
Manukai,  under  construction  for  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company's  Hawaiian 
trade,  February  20.  These  vessels  are 
the  largest  freighters  (or  tankers,  for 
that  matter)  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
up  to  this  time,  but  their  record  will 
not  last  long,  inasmuch  as  the  Moore 
yard  has  a  contract  for  a  16,340-ton 
tanker,  Taniihua,  for  the  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Moore  laid  the  keel  of  the  tanker  West 
Lubrico,  the  third  of  three  sisters  build- 
ing for  the  Shipping  Board,  on  January 
26,  and  now  has  all  board  work  on  the 
ways.  The  name  H.  T.  Harper  will  be 
given  to  the  4750-ton  tanker  under  con- 
struction  for  the  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 


pairs;  SS.  Pomona,  West  Kebar,  M.  F.  Elliott. 
Thomas  H.  Wheeler;  Ferry  Str.  Ed.  T.  Jeffery. 
NAVY  YARD  PUOET  SOUND 
Drydocking.  cleaning,  painting  bottom,  miscellan- 
eous alterations  and  repairs:  Houston,  Pawtuckct, 
Charlotte,  Swallow.  Placing  out  of  commission ; 
Armored  cruisers  Seattle.  Missoula.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  Destroyers  Rathburne,  Talbot,  Roper,  Mac- 
kenzie, Renshaw,  O'Bannon,  Ilogan,  Howard,  Stans- 
bury,  Welles,  .\ulick  Turner,  (lillis,  Dclphy,  McDcr- 
mut,  Edwards;  Minesweeper  Ortolan;  Patrol  Eagle 
No.  57;  Light  vessel  No.  92;  Subchasers  295;  301; 
Tugs  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo,  Tatnuck,   Iroquois. 

SOUTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
EAST  SAN  PEDRO 
Repairs  to  windlass:  SS.  Eastern  Sword.  H.  P. 
Valve:  SS.  Creole  State.  Piping:  Edward  Luckcn- 
bach.  Union  Oil  vessel.  General  repairs:  SS.  West 
Holbrook. 

W.   F.    STONE   &    SON.    OAKLAND 
General    overhauling,    recaulking,    etc. ;    Schr.    Mel- 
rose;  Subchaser  No.  289.      Recaulking  and   repairs  to 
stem:     Tug     .\rabs.       Miscellaneous     repairs:      Schr. 
Fiorgyn.      Decks    recaulked ;    SS.    .Stanley    Dollar. 


fornia.  This  vessel  was  to  be  named 
F.  H.  Hillman.  The  10,100-ton  tanker 
Thomas  H.  Wheeler  was  delivered  to  the 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  January  31. 

Northwest  Bridge 

Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron  Company, 
Portland,  launched  the  12,000  dead- 
weight ton  tanker  Swiftstar  for  Swift- 
sure  Oil  February  5,  and  delivered  the 
sister  Swiftarrow  the  same  month.  The 
first  vessel  of  seven,  the  Swiftsure,  was 
delivered   in  January. 

Pacific  Coast 

Of  two  9400-ton  freighters  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  Meanticut  and  Nashaba, 
being  built  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Ship- 
building Company,  Bay  Point,  one  is 
scheduled  for  delivery  March  15  and 
the  other  in  June. 

Pacific  Marine  &  Construction 

The  Navy  has  taken  the  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  &  Construction  Company, 
San  Diego,  at  which  two  concrete  tank- 
ers were  built,  and  will  convert  it  into 
a  repair  base,  the  75-acre  site  and  equip- 
ment having  been  turned  over  by  the 
Shipping  Board  to  the  Navy.  A  marine 
railway,  machine  and  woodworking  shops 
and  concrete  piers  will  be  maintained 
for  the  repair  of  destroyers,  mine- 
sweepers and  other  craft  stationed  at 
San   Diego. 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works 

A  new  steel  hull  for  the  port  of  Port- 
land's dred.ge  Columbia  was  scheduled 
to  be  launched  in  February  and  deliv- 
ered in  April,  with  the  machinery  of 
the  old   Columbia  installed. 


Prince  Rupert 


Advices  from  Prince  Rupert  confirm 
the  report  that  the  Wallace  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  North  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  would  complete  the  steam- 
ships Canadian  Reaper  and  Canadian 
Thasher,  each  of  8390  tons  deadweight, 
which  were  building  at  the  yard  of  the 
Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Engineering 
Company.  This  company  recently  fail- 
ed, liabilities  approximating  $800,000. 
The  Wallace  yard  will  complete  the  two 
vessels  for  material  and  labor  plus  8 
per  cent. 
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St.  Helens 

Tho  woodi'ii  yard  of  the  St.  Helens 
ShipbuililiiiM:  Company,  St.  Helens,  has 
been  closed  and  sold  to  McCormick  & 
Christiansen.  No  sttitement  has  been 
made  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  yard. 

San  Francisco 

l)i-li\iiy  of  the  la.st  concrete  vessel 
for  the  Shippinfi  Board,  the  tanker  Per- 
alta,  formerly  scheduled  for  January, 
is  estimated  for  late  February.  She 
was  built  by  the  i'ian  Francisco  Ship- 
buildinu'    Company,   Oakland. 

Seaborn 

The  Seaborn  Shipyards  Company's 
plant,  Tacoma,  which  built  wooden  ves- 
sels during  the  war,  has  been  completely 
dismantled,  buildings,  machinery  and 
piling,  etc.,  having  been  removed. 

Southwestern 

Xaiiies  have  been  given  to  three  8400 
deadweight  ton  tankers  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum,  as  follows:  hull  24, 
Scopas;  hull  2.5,  Silvanus;  hull  26, 
Semiraniis.  The  revised  schedule  of  the 
yard  calls  for:  Scopas,  launching  March, 
delivery  April;  Silvanus,  launching  April, 
delivery  May;  Semiraniis,  launching  May, 
delivery  June.  The  yard  expected  to 
deliver  the  12,000-ton  tanker  Monte- 
bello  to  Union  Oil  in  February  and  to 
launch  her  sister  La  Placentia  in  March, 
with   delivery   in   April. 

Standiier 

Work  on  the  11,740-ton  tanker  Liv- 
ingston Roe,  built  by  the  G.  M.  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Corporation,  Vancou- 
ver, Washington,  for  the  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  is  nearing  completion. 
This  vessel  is  the  last  of  three  sisters 
for  the  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  but 
two  more,  Albertolite  and  Calgarolite, 
are  building   for   Imperial   Oil. 

Union  Construction 

Union  Construction  Company,  Oak- 
land, delivered  the  10,200  deadweight 
ton  tanker  Liebre  to  the  General  Pe- 
troleum Company  in  February.  This  is 
the  second  vessel  delivered  to  General 
Petroleum  recently,  the  other,  and  the 
first  of  the  company's  fleet,  having  been 
the  Yorba  Linda,  built  by  Bethlehem. 
Union  Construction  launched  the  10,200 
ton  tanker  R.  J.  Hanna  for  the  Standard 
Oil  of  California  February  .">.  Names 
have  been  assigned  to  the  four  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  tankers  as  follows: 
hull  15,  Acardo;  hull  21,  Achatina;  hull 
22,  Ampullaria;    hull  2-),  Amalthus. 

Yard  Notes 

A  suit  has  been  brought  by  the  Pacific 
Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland,  against 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for 
$.''>90,000.  The  company  asserts  that 
the   corporation   failed   to   provide   hulls 


for  outfitting  as  contracted  for;  that 
profit  payments  and  direct  labor  charges 
were  not  paid;  that  $100,000  was  use- 
lessly expended  in  plant  extensions  by 
oder  of  the  corporation  and  that  the 
company  was  comi)elk'd  to  keep  its  plant 
open  for  a  year  after  the  cancellation 
of  the  contract. 

Captain  James  Fowler,   arbitrator  of 
one  of  the  claims  of  the  Patterson-Mc- 


Donald Shipbuilding  Company  against 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  has 
awarded  the  company  $74,079.  The 
award  concerns  equipment.  Captain 
Fowler  is  Lloyd's  surveyor  at  Portland. 
The  Six-Minute  Ferry  Company,  Val- 
lejo,  California,  is  preparing  plans  for 
the  first  of  three  ferries  that  will  be 
placed  in  operation  between  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco. 


With  Atlantic  Builders 


Association  Moves 

The  .■\tlant.ic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation has  announced  the  removal  of 
its  general  offices  from  30  Church  Street, 
New  York  City,  to  1701  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  All  future  activities  will 
be  conducted  from  Philadelphia. 

Cramp 

The  12,.'i00-ton  cargo  motorship  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  last  ship  built  at  the 
Gloucester  yard  of  the  Pusey  &  Jones 
Company  and  which  was  towed  to  the 
Cramps'  shipyard  to  be  completed  when 
the  Gloucester  yard  ceased  operations, 
has  been  completed  and  delivered  to  the 
United  American  Lines. 

Federal 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company, 
New  York,  launched  the  twin  -  screw 
tanker  Walter  Jennings,  15,000  tons 
deadweight,  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  February  9.  She 
was  the  first  of  five  sisters  for  the 
Standard  Oil  and  the  largest  vessel  built 
in  the  port  of  New  York.  She  entered 
the  water  with  the  engines  and  boilers 
aboard,  steam  up,  and  whistles  blowing. 

The  Walter  Jennings  is  the  most  com- 
plex, and  one  of  the  largest,  single  ob- 
jects produced  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Except  for  the  non- 
ferrous  metals,  wood,  some  of  the  minor 
machinery  and  mechanical  devices,  and 
a  few  steel  castings,  she  is  the  product 
of  corporation  subsidiaries.  Steel  made 
in  Pittsburgh,  from  ore  mined  and  trans- 
ported by  con.stituent  companies,  is  used 
to  make  and  rivet  the  hull.  Boiler  plates 
come  from  the  Gary  mills.  The  pipe  is 
all  made  by  a  subsidiary,  and  most  of 
the  sheet  metal,  and  wire  and  cables,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  bolts,  large  forg- 
ings,  and  billets  and  pig  iron  used  as 
raw  material  in  the  Federal  blacksmith 
shop  and  foundry.  When  it  is  realized 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  mines  its 
own  coal  and  limestone,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  other  single  organization  in 
the  world  comes  so  near  being  self-suf- 
ficient in  building  ships. 

Favorable  progress  is  reported  in  the 
construction  of  an  8000-ton  floating  dry 
dock  for  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany,  Kearny,   New   Jersey. 


Fore  River 

Fore  River  plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  launched  the  tanker  In- 
dia Arrow,  a  sister  to  the  Japan  Arrow 
and  China  Arrow,  for  the  Standard 
Transportation  Company,  New  York,  on 
January  29. 

Fuller 

The  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  Caro- 
lina Shipyard,  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  January  29  launched  the  San 
Lamberto,  the  first  of  the  steel  tankers 
building  for  the  Eagle  Oil  Transport 
Company,  London.  These  tankers  are 
9200  tons  deadweight,  with  reciprocat- 
ing engines  and  Scotch  boilers,  and  built 
for  IOV2   knots  speed. 

Harriman 

The  Harriman  yard.  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  agent  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  has  completed  its  for- 
tieth and  last  8800-ton  freighter  for  the 
government.  The  yard  will  be  turned 
back  to  the  Shipping  Board.  The  Ches- 
ter yard  of  the  Merchant  corporation 
launched  the  combination  vessel  Mount 
Clinton  for  the  Shawmut  Steamship 
Company  February   7. 


Hog  Island 


Hog  Island  was  turned  back  to  the 
Shipping  Board  by  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  Feb- 
ruary 4,  having  built  and  delivered  122 
vessels.  The  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  yard  was  signed  September 
13,  1917;  ground  was  broken  Septem- 
ber 15;  the  first  keel  was  laid  February 
12,  1918;  the  first  vessel,  Quistconck, 
was  launched  August  5,  and  the  last, 
Manatawny,  July  21,  1920.  During  1920 
the  yard  led  America  with  46  vessels 
of  399,950  gross  tons.  In  the  year 
April  18,  1919,  to  April  17,  1920,  the 
yard  launched  seventy-nine  vessels  and 
delivered  seventy-four. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  summed  up 
Hog  Island's  work  well  in  a  statement 
issued  in  Washington  on  January  22: 
"Hog  Island  is  one  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  the  war.  Perhaps  no  achieve- 
ment of  the  war  was  so  remarkable  as 
this  shipbuilding  yard.  The  trial  trip 
today  of  the  last  ship  built  there,  the 
Aisne,  closes  with  a  picturesque  sight 
a  very  great  undertaking." 
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League  Island 


Captain  Louis  McCoy  Milton,  com- 
mandant, is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
cut  in  the  appropi-iation  for  the  League 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  from 
$1,200,000  to  $200,000  will  not  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  the  yard ;  for  some  time  to  come  at 
least,  as  work  will  be  provided  for  in 
the  appropriations  under  another  head- 
ing. Work  on  battle-cruisers  will  be 
continued. 

New  York 

New  Yoi'k  Shipbuilding  Corporation's 
1920  production  is  summarized  in  York- 
ship  News  as  follows: 

1919  1920 

Number  of  ships 20  23 

Tonnage,   gross   88,977      161,118 

Tonnage,  deadweight     85,608      161,2.33 
Indicated  horsepower  480,450     406,950 

"The  prospects  for  1921  are  that  we 
will  easily  be  the  banner  yard  in  de- 
livering passenger  ships,  no  less  than 
twelve  such  being  probable  deliveries; 
a  list  of  which  even  Harland  &  Wolff 
could  be  proud.  We  will  also  turn  over 
quite  a  fleet  of  oil  tankers,  if  all  goes 
well.  The  new  year  will  probably  see 
two  battleships  launched  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  destroyers  delivered." 


Perth  Amboy 

It  is  reported  that  the  Perth  Amboy 
Dry  Dock  Company  will  soon  install  a 
new  10,000-ton  electrically  operated  dry 
dock  at  its  plant  at  the  foot  of  Broad 
Street,   Perth   Amboy,   New  Jersey. 

Standard 

The  8400-ton  tanker  San  Teodoro,  of 
the  Gold  Shell  type,  built  by  the  Stand- 
ard Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New  York, 
for  the  Eagle  Oil  Transport  Company, 
had  her  sea  trial  February  4,  attaining 
an  average  of  11.22  knots.  She  is  the 
first  oil-tanker  built  by  an  American 
yard  for  British  account.  The  Standard 
yard  has  launched  the  sister  ship,  San 
Tiburcio.      Both    are   Isherwood-framed. 

Submarine  Boat 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  on 
January  27  launched  the  Susparco,  the 
148th  fabricated  vessel  built  at  the  New- 
ark Bay  yard.  She  is  of  5075  dead- 
weight tons  and  will  have  a  speed  of 
10 'A  knots.  The  150th  and  last  vessel 
was  scheduled  to  be  launched  in  late 
February.  Of  the  complete  program 
of  the  yard,  118  vessels  were  delivered 
to  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  remain- 
ing thirty-two  were  taken  over  by  the 
builders.  No  definite  announcement  has 
been  made  of  the  future  of  the  yard. 


In  Oriental  Plants 


Japanese  Building 


During  1920  Japanese  shipyards  con- 
structed 460,000  gross  tons  of  vessels, 
according  to  returns  of  the  Department 
of  Communications.  Ninety-four  vessels 
of  424,815  tons  exceeded  1000  tons 
gross.  The  output  of  vessels  exceeding 
1000  tons  in  1919  was  about  600,000,  so 
that  the  1920  production  declined  sharp- 
ly. The  peak  of  production  was  attained 
in  March,  during  which  13  vessels  of 
58,330  tons  were  built;  and  thereafter 
the  output  steadily  declined,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  completion  of  numerous 
steamers  for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  until  the  December  pro- 
duction (estimated)  was  22,000  tons. 
Yards    Closing 

Japanese  authorities  state  that  wages 
remain  high  and  that  steel  costs  yen 
220  and  yen  230  a  ton,  but  that,  de- 
spite increased  costs  of  construction, 
shipping  companies  demand  such  low 
bids  that  work  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Consequently,  yards  are  closing.  The 
Harada  Dockyard  Company's  plant,  es- 
tablished in  1903  at  Osaka,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Osaka  Iron  Works; 
the  Nitta  yard  is  offered  for  lease;  the 
Osaka  shipyard,  after  undertaking  the 
construction  of  trawlers,  has  suspended 
operations,  and  the  contracts  held  have 
been  taken  over;  the  Aizawa  yard  has 
suspended  work;  the  Namura  plant  has 


begun  the  construction  of  boilers  and 
pipe;  and  the  Osaka  Cei'amic  Company, 
the  shipbuilding  plant  of  which  was  a 
spectacular  "war  baby,"  has  been  leased 
to  Fujinagata. 

Would    Abolish    Duties 

Government  aid  for  shipbuilding  is 
being  discussed  in  Japan.  Prior  to  July 
24,  1916,  shipbuilding  subsidies  were 
granted  to  vessels  built  in  Japan,  the 
amounts  a  gross  ton  ranging  from  yen 
11  to  yen  22,  in  addition  to  yen  5  for 
each  indicated  horsepower,  but  vessels 
of  less  than  1000  gross  tons  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  grants.  Since  July, 
1916,  however,  no  subsidy  certificates 
have  been  granted,  although  payments 
under  old  certificates  continued  to  be 
made.  The  largest  amount  paid  in  any 
year  was  for  the  twelve  months,  April 
1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917,  during 
which   yen   5,210,913   was  granted. 

Now  the  proposal  has  been  made 
that  the  Government  abolish  duties  on 
steel  and  timber  used  in  shipbuilding 
and  on  machinery  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced cheaply  in  Japan  and  on  pat- 
ented devices.  As  is  well  known, 
Japan  is  dependent  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  steel,  despite  some  strenuous 
efforts  to  develop  supplies  at  home, 
such  as  the  large  plants  of  Mitsubishi 
in  Korea  and,  more  recently,  the  re- 
duction of  volcanic  oxides.  This  latter 
could  have   little   significance   except  in 


the  event  of  war,  when  price  would  be 
secondary.      Quite   a  flurry  was  caused 
recently    in    the    United    States    by   the 
publication  of  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment's Yawata   steel   plant  would   have 
an    output    of    100,000    tons    a    month. 
Well      informed      Americans      detected 
something   wrong   with   the   figure,   and 
their  conclusion   is  borne   out  by  a  re- 
port from   Commercial  Attache  Abbott, 
who    says    that    the    production    will   be 
300,000   tons  of  iron  and   steel   a  year. 
Though    the    production    for    1920    was 
estimated   at  400,000   tons,  it  has  been 
learned  from  the  chief  of  the  foundry 
that  the  general  business  inactivity  and 
the  dull  situation   of  the  iron   industry 
during   the   year   caused    a   decrease    in 
output.      About    October    1,    1920,    the 
foundry  held  unsold   about  70,000   tons 
of    goods    in    addition    to    330,000    tons 
of    stock    held    in    warehouses    and    by 
private     concerns.        Two     open-hearth 
furnaces  have  recently  been  purchased 
by  the  foundry  at  approximately  $300,- 
000,   and   it  is   expected   that  additional 
equipment  will   shortly  be   acquired. 

Four  in  China 

In  China  the  principal  interest  of 
Americans  centers  upon  the  four  large 
freighters  being  built  by  the  Kiangnan 
Dock  and  Engineering  Works,  Shang- 
hai, for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  These  are  the  last  vessels  under 
construction  in  foreign  yards  for  the 
United  States  Government.  Each  is  of 
10,000  tons  deadweight,  oil-burning, 
with  a  large,  deep  tank  built  into  the 
structure  of  the  vessel  aft  of  the  en- 
gine room,  and  equipped  with  Shipping 
Board  Scotch  boilers  and  reciprocating 
engines.  At  the  middle  of  January  the 
status  of  the  four  was:  Mandarin's 
trial  trip  expected  to  be  held  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  delivery  in  the 
United  States  to  be  made  about  April 
1;  Celestial  in  the  water;  Oriental  to 
be  launched  probably  in  February; 
Cathay  delayed,  awaiting  shell  plating 
on  order  in  the  United  States.  Deliv- 
eries of  all  the  vessels  probably  will 
not  be  made  until  the  autumn.  Messrs. 
Perry,  Ware  and  Merriman,  formerly 
of  the  Yokohama  office  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  are  at  Shanghai  supervising  con- 
struction at  the   Kiangnan  yard. 


Port  Contract  Signed 

According  to  reports  received  by 
Consul  March,  the  Secretario  de  Com- 
municaciones  y  Obras  Publicas,  Mex- 
ico, D.  F.,  has  signed  a  contract  grant- 
ing a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  port  works  consisting  of  an  aerial 
tramway  and  docking  island  in  the 
harbor  of  Progreso.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  about  $1,000,000  to 
complete  the  work,  which  is  to  be  pri- 
vately financed  and  operated  on  a  toll 
basis. 


WITH  THE  EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


Conference  Breaks 

Shii)|i.Ts  who  clili^ht  in  falling  tavifTs 
and  rate  wars,  actual  or  potential  (those 
who  did  not  would  be  slightly  more  than 
human),  will  find  the  present  situation 
man),  will  find  the  present  situation 
quite  to  their  liking.  No  indiscrimin- 
ate warfare  has  developed  at  the  time 
of  this  writinK,  but  the  forces  are  be- 
ini;  marshalled.  The  Pacific  West- 
bound Conference  has  lost  a  powerful 
member,  the  Java-Pacific  Line,  and 
etforts  to  restore  harmony  have  failed 
signally.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  defec- 
tion of  one  member  will  result  in  the 
withdrawal  of  others,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  in  the  breaking 
away  of  outside  lines  that  have  main- 
tained informal  agreements  with  the 
conference. 

Rumblings  are  to  be  heard  in  trade 
routes  other  than  the  trans-Pacific, 
notably  in  the  intercoastal,  which  for 
several  months  has  been  the  one  re- 
munerative route  for  American  oper- 
ators. Eleven  lines  in  all  are  engaged 
in  this  business.  Consequent  upon  the 
increased  tonnage,  but  more  upon  the 
employment  of  Shipping  Board  vessels 
by  some  companies,  powerful  private 
parties  have  become  restive,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statement  of  W.  A.  Har- 
riman  of  the  United  American  Lines 
before  the   Shipping  Board. 

Railroad     Increases     to     Blame 

Early  in  February  the  Java-Pacific 
Line  announced  its  withdrawal  from  the 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference.  Prior 
to  this  action,  however,  the  company 
had  sought  a  reduced  rate  on  steel 
manufactured  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
shipped  to  the  Orient.  This  new  rate 
would  have  been  $6. .50,  as  against  the 
conference  rate  of  $11.25.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  committee 
of  the  conference  the  reduction  was 
approved,  only  to  be  defeated  by  the 
Seattle  committee;  thereupon  the  Java- 
Pacific   withdrew. 

Since  the  railroad  rate  increases  of 
August  26,  the  trans-Pacific  lines  have 
had  grave  difficulty  in  competing  with 
the  New  York-Orient  steamships.  This 
has  been  true  especially  of  steel.  With 
New  York  quoting  a  rate  of  $20  a 
long  ton,  equivalent  to  $17.85  a  short 
ton,  plus  $7.60  for  rail  haul  from 
Pittsburgh  to  tidewater,  a  total  of 
$25.45,  the  Pacific  Coast  could  not 
command  business  at  $11.25  trans- 
oceanic in  the  face  of  a  $16  rate  over- 
land. A  reduction  to  $9.45  would  be 
necessary  in  order  that  the  trans-Pa- 
cific steamships  could  compete  v/ith  the 
direct  services.  This  reduction  appar- 
ently has  been  made,  shipping  men 
having    heard    that   the    non-conforence 


rate  was  $9,  or  $2.25  less  than  that 
established  by  the  Pacific  Westbound 
tariffs. 

Other  Riite-cutting  Suspected 
Nor  is  steel  the  only  commodity  as 
to  which  the  Pacific  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage; the  list  is  long,  embracing  prac- 
tically everything  moving  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  interior  to  the  Far 
East.  Nevertheless,  a  readjustment 
might  have  been  made,  and  the  Java- 
Pacific  won  back  to  the  conference,  if 
assurances  could  have  been  given  that 
all  conference  members  would  uphold 
the  schedules,  for  at  various  times  the 
suspicion  has  arisen  that  rate-cutting 
was  in  progress. 

A  logical  sequence  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Java-Pacific  was  the  decision  of 
the  Blue  Funnel  to  meet  any  competi- 
tion that  might  arise.  This  company, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference,  was  abiding  by 
conference  rates  so  long  as  the  or- 
ganization could  maintain  its  front. 
The  Blue  Funnel  was  willing  to  uphold 
rates  pending  a  discussion;  the  Java- 
Pacific  was  not,  and  besides,  as  was 
stated  above,  possible  secret  rate-cut- 
ting by  conference  members  was  a 
deterrent  to  any  agreement. 

Canadian  Robert  Dollar  announced 
independent  action  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  other  companies  were 
almost  certain  to  follow  suit  from  time 
to  time. 

Lumber    Hits    Bottom 
Almost  coincident  with   the   break   in 
steel     and     other    commodities     in     the 
South,  the  lumber  rate   was  broken   in 
the    North,    the    conference    reducing   it 
from   $12.50   to    $10   February    14.      In 
this    reduction    the    exchange    situation 
figures.       Permission     was     granted     by 
the  Shipping  Board  to  one  of  its  oper- 
ating companies  to  book  lumber  at  Van- 
couver   at    $12.50,    presumably    Ameri- 
can   gold;    but    in    fact    the    rate    was 
$12.50,    Canadian.      Regardle.ss    of    the 
cause     of     the     misunderstanding,     the 
Shipping    Board    operators,    or    anyone 
else,   for   that   matter,   could    not   go   to 
Vancouver    and    command    cargo    while 
demanding  the  same  number  of   Amer- 
ican dollars  as  the  Canadian  lines  were 
asking    of    their    own    currency.       The 
latent    possibilities    of    trouble    arising 
from  the  exchange  situation  were  dealt 
with    in    these    pages    last    month.       In 
brief,     therefore,     the     Shipping     Board 
company  made  a  reduction   to   $10,   the 
lowest  rate   since   191:3,  which  was   ap- 
proved  by   the    Seattle    committee,    and 
that  rate  became  general;  but  the   de- 
preciation   of   the   Canadian    dollar   has 
not  been  overcome,  as  it  might  be  were 
all  rates  quoted  in  the  one  currency  or 


the  "other.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Seattle  committee  cut  cement  to  $7 
and  made  other  changes. 

This  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference  is  deplored, 
especially  because  shipping  men  be- 
lieve that  a  change  for  the  better  is  im- 
minent, in  the  event  of  which  cargoes 
would  be  more  plentiful,  earnings 
larger  and  rates  consequently  easier  to 
maintain.  The  conference  had  en- 
countered some  threatening  squalls  re- 
cently but   had   weathered   all   of   them. 

Atlantic  Competition  Felt 

Section    28    of    the    Merchant   Marine 
Act  has  had  much  to   do  with  the  res- 
tiveness   of   foreign    lines.      Because    of 
it  the   Blue  Funnel  has  steadfastly   re- 
fused  to  become  a  member  of  the  Pa- 
cific   Westbound    Conference.       But    of 
more  immediate  weight  are  the  rail  rate 
differentials      favoring      the      Atlantic. 
From    these    handicaps    no    relief    is    in 
sight.     The  lines  east  of   Chicago  have 
refused   to   acquiesce   in   the   reductions 
of    the    Western    carriers,    whereby    the 
old  equality  of  the  two  seaboards  would 
have    been    restored.      In    this    attitude 
the  Eastern  carriers  were  buttressed  by 
vigorous     pressure      of     the     Atlantic, 
especially  of  New  York  merchants,  who 
naturally  desired  that  Pittsburgh's  steel 
and    Detroit's   automobiles   should    move 
through   their   port.      A   little   hope   still 
remains    that    the    Eastern     lines    may 
restore    the    parity,    for    the    Shipping 
Board,    once    of    the    opinion    that    the 
Pacific  Coast  should  not  ask  for  freight 
originating   east  of   Chicago,   since   that 
city   was    the    logical    point   of    division 
between   East  and   West,   has  been   dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  the  railroads 
and   the   Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion.    The  struggle  not  only  is  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  but  also 
aligns    the    Eastern    and    Western    rail- 
roads against  each   other,   and   to  some 
degree,    American   roads   against    Cana- 
dian, inasmuch  as  the  latter  have  made 
rates    to    cities    east    of    Chicago    that, 
added    to    local    charges,    are    less   than 
the  American  rates. 

Cargo    Goes    Via    Panama 

Great  masses  of  freight  are  moving 
from  Atlantic  ports  to  the  Orient  and 
Australasia  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
the  detriment  of  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Record  are  such 
figures  as  these  for  November:  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tralasia, 101,424  tons;  to  the  Far  East, 
51,810  tons;  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  101,479  tons;  as  com- 
pared with  51,454  tons  westbound  in- 
tercoastal business.  It  is  quite  true 
that  neither  Australasia  nor  the  Orient 
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is  returning  a  volume  of  cargo  at  all 
comparable  to  exports  from  America, 
for  during  November  the  tonnage  of 
freight  destined  from  the  Orient  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  was  37,864  tons  and 
from  Australasia  only  10,473  tons,  so 
that  we  have  in  Australia  the  spectacle 
of  a  country  whose  currency  is  seri- 
ously depreciated  buying  far  more  than 
it  sells. 

Board  Has  Hearing 

In  view  of  these  different  factors 
tending  to  unsettle  the  Pacific,  it  is  a 
timely  announcement  made  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  of  a  hearing  to  be  held 
February  21,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  were  to  "ap- 
pear to  discuss  the  establishment  of 
trade  routes  and  allocations  of  vessels 
therefor  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
ports  in  the  Orient."  Little  informa- 
tion was  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  or  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  meeting,  but  it  took  on  a  new  and 
more  significant  appearance  after  the 
troubles  of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference arose. 

San   Francisco  Alarmed 

Some  alarm  does  exist,  however,  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce stated  that  "the  whole  issue  of 
whether  or  not  San  Francisco  is  to  have 
adequate  tonnage  to  care  for  its  huge 
cargo  and  passenger  needs  in  the 
Orient,  needs  that  have  been  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  again 
thrown  into  the  balance."  Fear  was 
•expressed  that  some  of  the  allotted 
535's  and  other  vessels  might  be  with- 
drawn. In  a  letter  to  Admiral  Ben- 
son, Atholl  McBean,  president  of  the 
Chamber,  said  that  the  organization 
deemed  it  essential  that  the  Shipping 
Board  proceed  with  a  definite  policy 
along  these  lines: 

The  assignment  of  regular  express 
passenger  steamers  and  freighters  to 
trade  routes  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Orient  under  the  following  classi- 
fications: 

1.  Large,  fast  passenger  vessels, 
preferably  of  the  535  type,  to  be 
operated  on  a  minimum  sailing  schedule 
of  one  vessel  every  fourteen  days  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Oriental  com- 
mon points  in  Japan,  China  and  the 
Philippines. 

2.  Express  passenger  vessels,  pre- 
fei-ably  of  the  502  type,  to  be  oper- 
ated over  the  Manila-East  Indian  route 
on  a  minimum  schedule  of  sailings 
every  thirty  days. 

3.  Cargo  vessels,  comparable  to 
those  opeiated  by  foreign  competitors 
on  a  minimum  schedule  of  sailings 
once  a  month  between  San  Francisco 
and  Japanese,  North  China,  Manchurian 
and  eventually  Siberian  ports. 


4.  Cargo  vessels  of  adequate  quali- 
fications, to  operate  on  a  minimum 
schedule  of  monthly  sailings  between 
San  Francisco,  Guam,  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  the  East  Indies  and  Ma- 
laysian  ports. 

Attention  of  the  Shipping  Board  was 
called  to  the  practices  of  foreign  com- 
petitors and  the  solidity  of  their  posi- 
tion won  through  established  service 
consistently  maintained.  San  Francisco 
firms,  it  was  asserted,  through  long 
years  of  service,  have  built  up  organi- 
zations comparable  with  the  best,  com- 
prising entirely  American  units,  with 
which  to  administer  the  service,  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  American 
shipping  on  the  Pacific,  and  in  justice 
to  these  firms  and  to  national  mer- 
chant marine  interests,  the  chamber 
requested  that  serious  considei'ation  be 
given  requirements  of  San  Francisco. 
Lines   Need   Vessels 

Dwight  K.  Grady,  secretary  of  the 
foreign  trade  department,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that 
recent  statistics  showed  that  "during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1920,  24,453  pas- 
sengers left  and  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco over  trans-Pacific  routes  on 
American  ships,  while  foreign  lines  car- 
ried 33,743.  To  meet  this  competition 
and  to  get  the  fair  pro  rata  of  Amer- 
ican business  moving  through  an  Amer- 
ican port,  it  is  essential  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  companies  operating 
American  vessels  shall  be  met. 

"There  is  little  doubt  but  that  San 
Francisco  will  shortly  be  made  a  free 
poi't  in  which  event  the  commerce  of 
the  port  will  be  largely  increased  both 
for  domestic  cargo  and  trans-shipment 
cargo.  Manila  expects  to  be  made  a 
free  port  during  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature.  This  would  have 
the  eff'ect  of  diverting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  commerce  now  centering  in 
Singapore  and  Hongkong.  The  ships 
of  any  nation  will  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  facilities  offered  by 
two  such  splendid  free  ports,  and  un- 
less the  various  American  line.^  on  the 
Pacific  are  in  a  position  to  handle  this 
commerce,  they  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage." 

Agreement  of  Operators 

An  explanation  was  made  last  month 
of  the  new  plan  of  trans-Pacific  and 
intercoastal  operators  to  meet  direct 
New  York-Oriental  competition  by  the 
quotation  of  the  through  all-water  rate 
and  the  division  of  the  receipts  equally. 
An  informal  agreement  was  entered 
into  at  San  Francisco  January  27  be- 
tween the  intercoastal  operators 
(United  American,  Luckenbach,  Pa- 
cific Mail,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Matson,  At- 
lantic, Gulf  &  Pacific,  North  Atlantic 
&  Western  and  Williams)  and  the 
trans-Pacific    (Pacific  Mail,   Struthers  & 


Dixon,  China  Mail  and  Los  Angeles  Pa- 
cific)  providing  as  follows: 

"That  the  Oriental  agents  of  the 
trans-Pacific  lines  be  authorized  to  is- 
sue through  bills  of  lading  for  cargo 
destined  to  Portland,  Maine;  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans  and  Jacksonville,  for  trans- 
shipment via  intercoastal  vessels  at  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports.  Oriental  agents  of 
the  trans-Pacific  lines  to  collect  for 
this  service  current  direct  service  rate 
from   Oriental  to  North   Atlantic  ports. 

"Exceptions:  (1)  It  is  agreed  that 
until  further  notice  a  through  rate  of 
gold  .$16  weight  of  2240  pounds,  or 
gold  $16  measurement  50  cubic  feet, 
ship's  option,  is  to  apply  as  a  mini- 
mum; (2)  on  shipments  destined  to 
the  ports  of  Portland,  Maine;  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston  and 
Savannah  and  Jacksonville  an  arbitrary 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  through  rate  to 
be  added,  same  to  accrue  to  the  inter- 
coastal carrier;  (3)  if  competitive  di- 
rect service  tonnage  is  advertised  for 
any  port  named  in  Exception  2  this 
arbitrary  may  be  waived. 

"Divisions  on  cargo  moving  from 
Oriental  ports  to  New  York,  Norfolk, 
New  Orleans:  Divisions  of  revenue  ac- 
cruing to  each  line  will  be  determined 
by: 

"1.  Deducting  fi-om  the  through 
rate  all  incidental  expenses  (including 
state  tolls)  for  trans-shipment  at  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports,  and  subdividing  the 
remainder  upon  the  basis  of  50  per 
cent  accruing  to  the  trans-Pacific  lines 
and  50  per  cent  to  the  intercoastal 
lines. 

"2.  On  shipments  originating  in  the 
Orient  (destined  to  Portland,  Maine; 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Char- 
leston, Savannah  and  Jacksonville)  di- 
visions accruing  to  each  line  will  be 
determined  by  first  deducting  15  per 
cent  (if  it  has  been  collected  under 
Section  2  of  Exceptions)  of  the 
through  rate  to  be  paid  to  the  inter- 
coastal line,  then  proceed  as  outlined 
in    Section    1. 

"3.  In  case  of  shipments  moving 
through  British  Columbia  ports,  all 
freight  charges  are  to  be  collected  and 
pro  rated  in  United  States  gold  dollars. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  ( 1 )  on 
shipments  of  less  than  500  tons  notice 
of  space  required  should  be  forwarded 
the  trans-Pacific  lines  from  Honolulu 
for  immediate  transmittal  to  the  in- 
terested intercoastal  carrier;  (2)  if 
over  500  tons  of  space  required  ad- 
vice should  be  cabled  from  the  last 
Oriental  loading  port;  (3)  on  ship- 
ments destined  to  New  Orleans,  advice 
should  be  forwarded  from  the  Orient, 
regardless  of  size  of  shipment,  owing 
to    the    limited    tonnage    on    this    berth; 
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(•!(     hill    (if    lading    in    duplicate    to    be 
furnished    inteicoastal   lines. 

"The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Java-Pacific 
Line  and  Los  Angeles-Pacific  Naviga- 
tion Company  representatives  stated 
that  they  would  recommend  to  their 
principals  the  adoption  of  this  arrange- 
ment for  their  lines  and  report  to  the 
intercoastal  lines  their  final  conclu- 
sions." 

Fair-sized  Cargoes  Booked 
Some  fair-sized  lots  of  cargo  have 
been  booked  as  a  consequence  of  this 
arrangement.  At  first  glance  one 
would  conclude  that  a  shipper  in  the 
Orient  would  prefer  to  dispatch  his 
freight  by  a  direct  steamship  and  thus 
avoid  handling  at  a  Pacific  Coast  port, 
but  steamship  operators  are  sanguine 
of  results  because  the  plan  offers  the 
Oriental  exporter  the  choice  of  two 
markets,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic, 
inasmuch  as  a  shipment  could  be  stop- 
ped and  sold  at  the  Pacific  port  if  de- 
sired. 

This  plan  of  co-operation  between 
the  intercoastal  and  trans-Pacific  lines, 
although  having  good  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  attracting  eastbound  business, 
has  not  been  adopted  for  westbound 
cargoes.  The  initiative  must  come  from 
the  Eastern  headquarters  of  the  inter- 
coastal lines,  which  control  rates  on 
westbound  traflic,  and  they  have  had 
sufficient  domestic  business  to  engross 
them,  so  that  the  demand  for  freight 
to  fill  their  vessels  has  not  been  so 
pressing  as  it  became  on  the  Pacific. 
But  with  the  number  of  vessels  in  the 
intercoastal  trade  increasing  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  joint  arrangement  may 
commend  themselves  to  the  Eastern 
offices. 

The  various  import  and  class  and 
commodity  tariffs  issued  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  North  Atlantic  Eastbound  Con- 
ference have  been  combined  into  one 
and  the  "free"  period  during  which 
goods  may  lie  at  the  Pacific  Coast  port 
has  been  extended  from  20  days  to  18 
months.  The  ranges  also  have  been 
extended,  that  of  the  Pacific  from  San 
Pedro-Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego-Van- 
couver and  that  of  the  Atlantic  from 
Savannah-Boston  to  Jacksonville-Port- 
land, Maine. 
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nation  at  $15  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.  The  Northwestern  Grain  &  Ware- 
house Company  al.so  chartered  space 
for  about  ;J00()  tons  wheat  from  Port- 
land to  Hamburg  at  $14. 

Kerr-Gifford  &  Co.  chartered  steamer 
City  of  Vancouver  for  early  February 
loading  at  75/-  U.  K.,  Continent.  This 
same  firm  had  chartered  steamer 
Hermion  in  November  last,  with  Feb- 
ruary 10  cancelling,  at  120/-  per  ton. 
We  understand  that  the  steamer  was 
delayed  at  Balboa  on  account  of 
prompt  non-payment  of  canal  dues,  and 
this  delay  caused  her  to  arrive  too 
late  to  save  her  cancelling  date,  and 
after  trying  the  market  in  dififerent 
directions,  the  owners  accepted  an  of- 
fer of  70/-  from  Kerr  -  Giff'ord  &  Co., 
making  a  loss  to  the  owners  of  50/-. 

No  steamer  has  been  chartered  from 
San  Francisco  for  a  whole  cargo  of 
barley  to  United  Kingdom-Continent, 
but  several  thousand  tons  have  been 
arranged  for  different  barley  ports 
United  Kingdom  on  regular  liners,  on 
a  basis  of  75/-  for  some  outside  ports 
and  70/-  for  regular  ports  of  delivery. 
Shippers,  on  account  of  the  low  mar- 
kets in  Europe,  are  now  talking  60/- 
for  barley,  and  possibly  65/-  might  be 
done  for  March  loading.  The  Royal 
Commission  stopped  buying  grain 
about  the  25th  January,  but  should 
ahey  begin  to  buy  in  March,  there 
may  be  a  better  demand  for  vessels 
than  at  present. 

J.  J.  Moore  &  Co.  chartered 
schooner  Henry  K.  Hall  at  $20  per 
thousand,  cargo  of  redwood  from  Eu- 
reka to  Sydney,  and  they  have  since 
chartered  the  Danish  steamer  Arabien 
to  carry  general  cargo  and  lumber 
from  this  port  and  possibly  the  North, 
to  Sydney  and/or  Melbourne.  The  rates 
are  private. 

Grace      &      Co.      chartered      schooner 
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Alert  at  $25  lumber  from  the  North 
to  Callao,  and  they  are  reported  to 
have  chartered  George  E.  Billings  on 
a  basis  of  $22.50  to  Callao. 

Renton-Holmes  &  Co.  chartered 
schooners  Salvatore  and  Camano  at 
$25,   also   to    Callao. 

In  outside  charters  we  have  to  re- 
port motorboat  Benowa  chartered  at 
$6.40  per  ton  with  coal  from  Norfolk 
to  Puget  Sound,  and  steamer  Valdez 
at  $8.60  for  coal  from  Norfolk  to  San 
Diego.  Several  United  States  Shipping 
Board  steamers  have  been  chartered 
also  for  coal  at  $10  per  ton,  to  dis- 
charge either  at  San  Diego  or  here,  or 
Puget  Sound  or  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company  have 
put  their  sailers  Dunsyre  and  John  Ena 
on  the  berth,  the  Dunsyre  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  John  Ena  from  Mo- 
bile, for  their  own  account. 

The  demand  for  tankers  has  also 
fallen  off,  and  the  best  shippers  indi- 
cate on  time  charters  for  tankers,  for 
one  to  three  years,  is  now  about  $4. 

In  all  our  experience,  we  have  never 
had   such   a   bad   condition   of   affairs   in 
the    way     of     transacting     business     in 
ships  and  shipping  as  exists  today. 
PAGE  BROTHERS, 

Brokers. 


Leixoes  Work  Planned 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  has  received  through 
American  Consul  Wiley,  of  Oporto, 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  port 
of  Leixoes,  in  Portugal.  This  improve- 
ment, for  which  the  Portuguese  Con- 
gress has  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  30,000,000  escudos,  is  located  about 
10  miles  to  the  north  of  Oporto.  Photo- 
stat copies  of  these  plans  are  on  file 
in  the  district  and  co-operative  offices 
of   the  bureau. 


San   Francisco,  Feb.    19,   1921. 

Our  last  circular  was  dated  January 
13,  and  business  has  continued  inac- 
tive, though  the  small  business  done 
has  been  on  a  basis  of  lower  freights 
than  before. 

The  Northwestern  Grain  &  Ware- 
house Company  chartered  steamer 
Pengreep  at  80  shillings  for  early  Feb- 
ruary loading  to  U.  K.,  Continent, 
Bordeaux-Hamburg,  followed  by  the 
charter  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Nile   from   Portland   to   the  same   desti- 


iTia    III    the    harbor    of    Vi;;'j,     S|. 
York    Shipbuilding    Corpordlion 


t    19J0    by    New 


A larch 

Steamship 

Matson  Report 

While  the  shipping  world  is  discuss- 
ing the  bearing:  of  capital  charges  on 
operation,  and  especially  at  this  time 
citing  the  low  book  values  of  foreign 
fleets,  such  as  that  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  which  is  carried  at  about 
$41.50  a  gross  ton,  the  situations  of 
some  American  companies  are  found 
to  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
foreign  corporations.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
the  annual  report  of  which  was  made 
public  at  the  meeting  of  stockholders 
in    February. 

$82.38    A    Gross    Ton 

The  seven  going  steamships  of  the 
Matson  Line,  aggregating  46,126  gross 
tons,  are  carried  at  an  average  valua- 
tion of  $82.38  a  gross  ton.  Two  of 
the  vessels  are  old,  the  Enterprise  bav- 
in 1900;  the  others,  however,  were 
ing  been  built  in  1882  and  the  Hyades 
in  1900;  the  others,  however,  were 
built  in  the  last  thirteen  years,  the 
Lurline  in  1908,  the  Wilhelmina  in 
1909,  the  Manoa  and  Matsonia  in  1913 
and  the  flagship  Maui  in  1917.  All 
these  vessels,  and  the  Enterprise  as 
well,  are  passenger-carriers,  and  the 
two  large  vessels,  Maui  and  Matsonia, 
rank  with  any  combination  liners  of 
the  Pacific.  These  two  vessels  prob- 
ably would  cost  not  less  than  $375  a 
gross  ton,  or  perhaps  more,  if  built 
today. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fleet 
of  the  Matson  Line,  the  year  in  which 
each  vessel  was  built,  the  gross  ton- 
nages and  the  book  valuation,  cents 
excluded : 

Year        Gross 

Vessel  Built  Tonnage   Valuation 

Enterprise     1882       2675       $127,418 

Hyades    1900       3753         133,792 

Lurline    1908       5928         255,700 

Wilhelmina   1909       6975         402,345 

Manoa  1913       6806         533,575 

Matsonia   1913       9728         918,534 

Maui    1917   10,261      1,428,504 

Totals    46,126   $3,799,870 

Average  valuation  a  gross  ton,  $82.38 
In  addition  to  these  vessels  the  com- 
pany has  a  motor  schooner,  a  barge,  ■ 
two  launches  and,  under  construction, 
two  14,000  deadweight  ton  freighters, 
Manulani  and  Manukai.  The  Enter- 
prise is  undergoing  extensive  altera- 
tions  and    overhauling. 

No  War  Freights 
This  showing  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  Matson  Line  was 
benefitted  in  small  degree  by  largo 
freight  rates  of  the  war,  the  vessels 
beink  kept  rigorously  in  the  Hawaiian 
service  until  commandeered  by  the 
Government.  The  company  was  built 
up    solely    on    the    Hawaiian    trade    and 
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remained  steadfast  during  the  years 
of  soaring  rates,  but  has  its  reward 
today  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  prob- 
ably is  the  best  and  steadiest  freight 
business  in  the  world.  Nothing  con- 
ceivably could  interrupt  the  flow  of 
Hawaiian  sugar  and  canned  pineapple 
to  the  United  States  and  the  return  of 
all  sorts  of  goods  for  island  consump- 
tion. 

The  net  profit  from  all  sources  dur- 
ing 1920  was  $1,245,284,  of  which 
$936,739  was  from  the  operation  of 
vessels.  Dividends  paid  during  the  year 
totaled  $658,296,  or  18  per  cent  of  the 
capitalization  of  $3,657,200,  and  bal- 
ance of  the  surplus  account  December 
31  was  $6,580,058,  as  compared  with 
$5,993,069  January  1,  1920.  Of  the 
assets  of  $13,005,681  vessels  are  valued 
at  $5,181,935  and  miscellaneous  assets, 
such  as  real  estate,  stocks  and  bonds, 
at  $7,823,745. 

Officers    Re-elected 

The  directors  and  officers  of  the 
company    were    re-elected    as    follows: 

E.  D.  Tenney,  president;  W.  P.  Roth, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  J. 
A.  Buck,  vice-president;  W.  M.  Alex- 
ander, vice-president;  A.  C.  Diericx, 
assistant  general  manager;  A.  M.  Mc- 
Carty,  treasurer;  F.  A.  Bailey,  secre- 
tary. The  directors  are:  Messi-s.  Ten- 
ney, Roth,  Buck,  Alexander,  Diericx 
and    C.    E.    Green,    W.    Gregg,    Jr.,    A. 

F.  Morrison   and   A.   P.    Welch. 

The    "Ferry    Service" 

A  typical  voyage  of  a  Matson  steam- 
ship to  Hawaii  and  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco will  serve  to  make  clear  why 
it  prides  itself  on  operating  a  "ferry 
service": 

Steamship  Maui,  departed  from  San 
Francisco  at  1  P.  M.  Wednesday  with 
6098  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo  for 
Honolulu  and  1399  tons  for  Hilo;  256 
passengers,  26,632  pounds  of  mail,  10,- 
000   barrels  of  fuel   oil  as  cargo. 

Arrived  Honolulu  5:10  A.  M.  Tues- 
day, 2100  miles;  dischai'ged  passengers 
and  cargo. 
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Sailed  for  Hilo  5:31  P.  M.  Thursday 
with  154  passengers;  arrived  Hilo,  192 
miles  from  Honolulu,  at  5:44  A.  M. 
Friday;  discharged  passengers  and  1399 
tons  of  cargo;  loaded  2140  tons  of 
cargo  and  took  167  passengers  for 
Honolulu. 

Sailed  for  Honolulu  at  5:54  P.  M. 
Saturday;  arrived  Honolulu  5:37  A.  M. 
Sunday;  loaded  6473  tons  of  cargo, 
1000  tons  of  molasses  in  double-bottom 
tanks,  253  passengers  and  6539  pounds 
of  mail. 

Sailed  for  San  Francisco  at  10:53 
A.  M.  Wednesday,  having  passengers 
and  mail  and  8613  tons  of  cargo  ■  and 
1000  tons  of  molasses;  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  6:28  A.  M.  Tuesday.  Twenty 
days  out,  the  next  sailing  to  be  eight 
days  later. 

Another  Luckenhach  Record 

Another  record  has  been  made  by  the 
Luckenbach  Line.  The  large  freighter 
Walter  A.  Luckenbach,  a  photograph  of 
which  formed  the  cover  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  for  February,  arrived  at 
Los  Angeles  at  4  p.  m.  February  3,  hav- 
ing made  the  passage  from  New  York 
in  the  remarkable  time  of  15  days,  11 
hours  elapsed  time,  delay  in  the  Panama 
Canal  included,  and  in  14  days  23  hours 
ocean  steaming  time.  Her  average 
speed  over  the  entire  route  from  New 
York  to  Panama  and  thence  to  Los 
Angeles  was  approximately  15  knots. 
A  digest  of  the  log  follows:  Departed 
from  New  York  at  8  a.  m.  Januai-y  19; 
arrived  at  Panama  January  25,  and 
sailed  the  same  day;  arrived  at  Los 
Angeles  February  3.  On  this  voyage 
the  Walter  A.  Luckenbach  had  a  cargo 
of  14,000  measurement  tons.  She  also 
set  another  record,  in  that  she  was  the 
first  Luckenbach  vessel  to  carry  United 
States  mail  from  New  York  to  Panama 
for  delivery  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  but  the  other  vessels  of  the 
fast  intercoastal  service  will  do  likewise 
hereafter. 

The  former  intercoastal  record  was 
that  of  the  Julia  Luckenbach,  which  ar- 
rived at  Los  Angeles  from  Philadelphia 
January   1,   having  made   the  voyage  in 


Steamship   Julia    Luckenbach    of   the    Luckenbach    Intercoastal    Line,    loaded    with    a    heavy    cargo    for 

the  Atlantic 
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1!)  (lays  1  hour  sti-aminR  time,  or  15 
(lays  10  hours  elapsed  time.  The  Luck- 
enbach  Line  is  advertisins:  a  sixteen- 
day  service  between  the  Atlantic  and 
I'acitic,  and  the  promise  has  been  more 
than    fuKillfd. 

Chinese  Coal  Suggested 

ir  AnuTican  lifalfr.s  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  can  use  Chinese  coal,  Commercial 
Attache  Arnold  believes  that  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  whereby  ships 
could  carry  it  as  ballast  in  place  of 
sand.  The  rate  would  be  about  $4  a 
ton.  Chinese  anthracite  coal  can  be 
purchased  at  the  port  of  Chin  Wang 
Tao  for  $8  Mexican  a  ton.  This  coal  is 
considered  high-ash  coal  and  retails 
locally  in  Shanghai  at  $17  Mexican  a 
ton.  Chinese  bituminous  coal  can  be 
secured  at  lower  prices  in  larger  quan- 
tities; probably  on  a  contract  basis  it 
could  be  secured  for  $4  or  $.5  Mexican 
a  ton,  loaded  at  Chin  Wang  Tao.  If 
a  trade  of  this  character  were  to  be 
developed  it  would  likely  increase  to 
considerable  proportions,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  industries  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

One  Coal  Burner 

Wlu'ther  coal  could  be  successfully 
imported  from  China  is  doubtful.  Oil 
has  very  largely  supplanted  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  steamships  during  the  last  few 
years.  At  the  present  time  the  Ship- 
ping Board  has  only  one  coal-burning 
vessel  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  West 
Harts,  now  tied  up;  and  privately 
owned  steamships  are  largely  oil-burn- 
ers. Of  the  entire  fleet  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  according  to  testimony  of 
Captain  Paul  Foley,  director  of  opera- 
tions, before  the  Walsh  Committee, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is 
oil-burning;  in  numbers,  980  steel  ships 
are  oil-burners  and  411  coal-burners. 
The  oil-burners,  therefore,  are  on  the 
average  larger  than  the  coal-burners. 

More  detailed  data  are  obtained  from 
the  bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping.  Of  6.5  vessels  building 
for  the  Shipping  Board  .'anuary  1,  39 
were  listed  as  oil-burners  and  26  as 
oil   and   coal   burners. 

Surplus  at   Honolulu 

Nevertheless,  temporary  shortages  of 
coal  are  occurring.  The  Panama  Canal 
continues  to  grant  bunkers  sufficient 
to  take  a  vessel  to  the  nearest  port 
only.  In  the  case  of  coal-burning 
steamships  bound  to  the  Far  East,  this 
policy  forces  vessels  to  San  Francisco, 
which  is  nearer  than  Honolulu;  and  as 
a  result  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  piled  up  in  Honolulu.  Naturally, 
there  is  no  demand  there  for  Aus- 
tralian coal,  which  otherwise  might  give 
return  cargoes  to  the  American-Aus- 
tralasian freighters. 


New  Services 

Norton,  Lilly  &  Company,  Isthmian 
Line  agents,  who  announced  the  opening 
of  an  Atlantic-Pacifie-Hawaiian  monthly 
service  with  the  sailing  of  the  steamship 
Montgomery  City  from  New  York  in 
February,  have  appointed  agents  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  follows:  Honolulu, 
Castle  &  Cooke;  Kahului,  Alexander  & 
Baldwin;  Hilo,  C.  Brewer  &  Company. 
Calls  will  be  made  at  these  ports.  Ves- 
sels of  the  Isthmian  Line  will  call  at 
San  Diego  at  least  once  every  sixty 
days,  both  eastbound  and  westbound, 
and  perhaps  every  thirty  days.  The  in- 
tercoastal  service  now  has  ten-day  sail- 
ings. 

Feeder    Vessels     Remodeled 

Authority  has  been  granted  by  the 
Shipping  Board  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  to  have  four 
feeder  vessels,  Lake  Fielding,  Lake 
Gilpen,  Jacox  and  Doylestown,  now  en- 
gaged in  the  Shanghai-Calcutta  service, 
remodeled  at  Hongkong.  Side  ports 
will  be  installed  and  "shelters  built  to 
shelter  coolie  deck  passengers. 

Four  feeder  vessels — Cadaretta,  Gly- 
mont.  Lake  Farrar  and  Lake  Onawa — 
operated  in  the  Orient  by  the  Robert 
Dollar  Company  have  been  turned  back 
to  the  Shipping  Board  and  reassigned 
to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
which  will  operate  them  only  to  the 
East  Indies,  leaving  the  trade  of  India 
proper  to  the  Pacific   Mail, 

The  United  States  Transport  Com- 
pany has  announced  an  intereoastal 
service,  which  will  be  maintained  with 
ten  9400-ton  vessels.  The  new  line 
will  be  the  eleventh  in  the  intereoastal 
trade,  the  other  being  American-Hawai- 
ian, Luckenbach,  Robert  Dollar,  Swayne 
&  Hoyt,  Isthmian,  Williams,  Atlantic- 
Gulf  &  Pacific,  North  Atlantic  &  West- 
ern, Matson,  Pacific  Mail.  The  first 
sailing  was  that  of  the  C.  H.  Living- 
stone from  the  Atlantic  in  Februai-y. 

Mount   Carroll  Schedule 

The  first  passenger  steamship  to  be 
built  in  this  country  exclusively  for 
third-class  passenger  and  cargo  traffic 
will  sail  from  New  York  on  April  5. 
The  vessel  is  the  Mount  Carroll,  now 
being  built  by  the  Merchant  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Chester,  Pa,  for  the 
United  American  Lines,  which  inaug- 
urated its  third-class  passenger  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Hamburg 
with  the  sailing  of  the  Mount  Clay, 
formerly  the  DeKalb,  from  New  York 
December  25. 

The  Mount  Carroll  will  be  added  to 
the  New  York-Hamburg  service,  which 
by  the  early  summer  will  have  six  ves- 
sels specially  adapted  to  carrying 
third-class  passengers.  Three  of  the 
vessels  will  fly  the  flag  of  the  United 
American    Lines,    the    Mount    Clay,    the 


Mount  Carroll  and  the  Mount  Clinton, 
a  sister  ship  to  the  Mount  Carroll,  and 
now  nearing  completion  at  the  Mer- 
chant yard  at  Chester.  The  three 
other  ships  of  the  service  will  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Hamburg-American  Line. 
They  are  the  Hansa,  formerly  the 
Deutschland,  now  being  reconditioned, 
and  two  new  steamships  in  coux'se  of 
construction. 

The  Mount  Carroll,  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  this  fleet,  was  launched  at  the 
Merchant  yard  at  Chester  January  10. 
She  has  a  length  over  all  of  457  feet; 
length  between  perpendiculars,  440 
feet;  beam,  57  feet;  displacement^ 
15,200  tons;  speed,  13  knots.  She  is. 
fitted  with  Westinghouse  reduction-gear 
turbines,  two  cylinder  cross-compound 
type,  4200  b.  h.  p.,  90  r.  p.  m.;  four  j 
single  end   Scotch  boilers,  oil-fired.  I 

The  Mount  Carroll  accommodates 
1350  passengers.  She  has  two  dining 
saloons  and  cabins  with  two,  four,  six 
and   eight  berths. 

German    Lines     Re-established 

Says  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company: 
"With  the  exception  of  East  Africa, 
East  Asia  and  Australia,  all  important 
parts  of  the  world  are  again  being 
served  by  German  steamship  lines, 
with  chartered  ships,  ships  of  their 
own,  or  in  collaboration  with  foreign 
shipping  companies.  All  German  ship- 
building yards  are  turning  out  freight 
carriers  of  all  kinds,  coal  and  oil  burn- 
ers, and  sailing  ships  with  auxiliary  en- 
gines and   motors." 

That  summary  appears  to  be  in  error 
as  regards  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  operating 
agreement  of  the  Hamburg-American 
and  Harriman  group  is  considered  as 
embracing  the  Pacific  Coast  through 
the  American-Hawaiian  Line.  No  Ger- 
man steamship  has  appeared  on  the 
North  Pacific.  The  Kosmos  Line,  how- 
ever, is  reported  to  be  about  to  estab- 
lish, jn  conjunction  with  the  Roland 
Line,  a  monthly  service  between  Ger- 
many and  Chile  and  Peru,  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  another  service  to  the 
River  Plate. 

Calls    at    Northern    Ports  , 

With  the  sailing  of  the  steamship 
Liberator  from  San  Francisco  for  Port- 
land and  Seattle  in  February,  the  At- 
lantic-Gulf &  Pacific  extended  its  in- 
tereoastal service  to  the  Columbia 
River  and  Puget  Sound. 

The  Williams  Line  announced  that 
its  first  eastbound  steamship  of  the  in- 
tereoastal service,  the  Willfaro,  would 
call  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  ports  of  call  of  the 
Atlantic. 

W.  Elwell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
opened  a  Shipping  Board  cargo  service 
between  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  A-HtKirp 
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and  Italy,  and  between  the  same 
northern  ports  and  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

New    Cunarder    Sails 

The  oil-burning  turbine  Cunard 
liner  Albania,  the  first  of  post-war 
fleet  of  thirteen  new  steamers,  made 
her  first  trans-Atlantic  voyages  in  the 
England-Canada-New  York  service  in 
January  and  February.  She  is  a  ves- 
sel of  12,000  tons;  length,  540  feet; 
breadth,  64  feet;  depth,  46  feet  9 
inches;  and  has  accommodations  for 
480  passengers.  She  is  of  shelter  deck 
type,  having  forecastle  boat  decks,  two 
complete  'tween  decks  and  orlcjp  'tween 
deck  and,  being  a  one-class  steamer,  all 
passengers  may  enjoy  the  best  accom- 
modations the  ship  has  to  offer.  Her 
propelling  machinery  consists  of  two 
sets  of  Brown-Curtis  high-speed  tur- 
bines. 

Fiume    Opened    to    Shipping 

The  steamship  Calabria,  sailing  from 
New  York  in  February,  was  the  first 
passenger  vessel  to  sail  from  New  York 
for  Fiume  since  the  first  months  of 
the  war  in  1914.  Announcement  of 
this  sailing  by  Cunard  and  Anchor 
Lines  marks  return  of  Fiume  to  list 
of  calling  ports  for  ocean  liners.  The 
Calabria  will  carry  passengers  to  Vigo, 
Patras,  Dubrovnic,  Trieste,  as  well  as 
Fiume. 

The  first  of  the  5;i5s  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Hawkeye  State  of  the  Matson  Line 
and  the  Golden  State  of  the  Pacific 
Mail,  sailed  from  Baltimore  together 
at  1  o'clock  February  15,  bound  for 
San  Francisco  via  Havana  and  Panama. 

The  steamship  King  Alexander,  for- 
merly the  Cleveland  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  left  Piraeus,  Greece, 
December  18  for  its  initial  voyage  in 
the  service  of  the  National  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  of  Greece.  The  King 
Alexander  belongs  to  the  Byron  Steam- 
ship Company,  Ltd.,  and  still  flies  the 
British  flag,  but  will  be  transferred  to 
the  National  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  Greece  as  soon  as  present 
negotiations  are  completed.  On  her 
first  trip  the  ship  carried  37  first-class, 
344  second-class  and  1846  third-class 
passengers. 

A  new  Canadian  steamship  line  to 
Java,  to  be  known  as  the  Ellerman  and 
Bucknall  Canadian,  Indian  and  Java 
Service,  is  announced.  Starting  at  Mon- 
treal, a  regular  monthly  service  is  to  be 
inaugurated  to  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan, 
Aden,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore  and 
Java.  The  first  steamer  to  load  in  the 
new  run  will  leave  Montreal  the  latter 
part  of  August,   1921. 

Consul  Latham  reports  that  the  Brit- 
ish steamship  La  Belle  Sauvage,  of  530 
gross    tons,    has    recently    entered    the 


Cuban-.'amaica  passenger  service  and 
plies  between  the  ports  of  Kingston  and 
Santiago. 

Shipping  Briefs 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  San  Francisco,  have 
been  appointed  California  agents  of  J. 
H.  W.  Steele  Company  and  of  the  Ward 
Line. 

The  new  passenger  oflSce  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  at  621 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
opened. 

There  was  published  in  the  Brazilian 
Official  Gazette  on  January  1,  1921,  an 
executive  decree  reorganizing  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  Steamship  Company,  the 
property  of  the  Brazilian  government. 
A  new  corporation  is  being  formed  with 
a  capital  of  30,000  contos  ($7,500,000). 
The  government  of  Brazil,  according 
to  this  decree,  contributes  property  be- 
longing to  the  present  line  totaling  a 
value  of  25,000  contos  ($6,250,000), 
or  five-sixths  of  the  stock,  and  pre- 
sumably will  be  responsible  for  all  that 
corporation's  financial  obligations.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  remaining  5000 
contos  a  public  subscription  will  be 
opened.  If  this  is  not  covered  by  the 
public  subscription,  the  government  will 
take  it  for  its  own  account.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  corporation 
will  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
Brazilian  citizens. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
reports  that  24  companies  with  an  ag- 
gregate authorized  capital  of  $12,650,- 
000  were  organized  in  January  to  en- 
gage in  some  branch  of  shipping.  The 
number  of  companies  increased  50  pei 
cent  over  December,  but  the  indicated 
investment  fell  off  $19,375,000.  Only 
companies  having  a  capital  of  $50,000 
or  more  are  included. 

Captain  Robert  Dollar  has  purchased 
the  former  German  freighter  Kurland, 
16,500  deadweight  tons,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  will  dispatch  her  to  the 
Pacific,  where  she  will  be  placed  in  the 
Dollar  around-the-world  service.  Ports 
of  call  of  the  line  are:  New  York,  Pan- 
ama, San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Cal- 
cutta, Colombo  and  Suez.  The  Kur- 
land will  be  renamed  Robert  Dollar. 
Captain  Dollar  also  has  purchased  six 
ex-German  sailing  vessels,  which  were 
refugees  at  Santa  Rosalia,  Mexico,  dur- 
ing the  war. 

At  Washington 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  has  stated 
that  the  War  Department  will  not  sell 
the  docks  and  terminals  built  for  the 
army  during  the  war.  The  department's 
policy  is  to  retain  title  and  to  lease  the 
properties.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  turn  over  some  docks,  notably 
those  at  Hoboken,  to  the  Shipping  Board. 


The  Shipping  Board  is  now  operating 
1156  ships,  of  which  1133  of  approxi- 
mately 8,200,000  deadweight  tons  are 
steel.  Virtually  its  entire  wooden  ship 
fleet  and  239  of  its  steel  vessels  were 
tied  up  the  first  of  February.  At  the 
middle  of  the  month  31  vessels  were 
tied  up  in  the  San  Francisco  district. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Nebcker  has 
issued  an  opinion  that  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act  prohibits  the  transshipment 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  pui-- 
poses  from  one  foreign  country  to  an- 
other through  the  United  States. 

Burean  Contract  Terminated 

The  Shipping  Board  has  adopted  a 
resolution  terminating  in  ninety  days 
its  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Survey 
for  supervision  of  certain  repair  work. 
Admiral  Benson  has  stated  that  for  the 
present  these  duties  will  be  handled  by 
the  director  of  the  division  of  construc- 
tion and  repair  and  that  eventually  they 
will  be  taken  over  by  Syndicate  A,  or- 
ganized by  the  board  and  insurance  un- 
derwriters last  summer. 

In  a  third  supplemental  order  in  re- 
gard to  Section  28  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  ordered  that  if  and  when 
that  section  is  made  operative,  rates  in 
effect  when  the  goods  were  started  to- 
ward the  port  will  apply.  This  order 
supplements  the  prior  order  providing 
that  the  rates  in  effect  on  the  inland 
carrier  on  the  date  foreign  goods  arrive 
at  port  will  apply  to  inland  destinations. 
These  two  orders  apply  the  principle 
that  rates  cannot  be  changed  while  a 
shipment  is  in   transit. 

At  least  $25,000,000  will  be  lost  in 
the  operation  of  the  government  mer- 
chant fleet  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1921,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  general  comptroller 
of  the  Shipping  Board. 

In  the  first  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  reported  to  the  House  February  1 
the  appropriation  committee  refused  the 
Shipping  Board  $95,000,000  requested 
for  completing  the  construction  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  action  of 
the  committee  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  construction  must  be  aban- 
doned, as  it  contemplates  that  funds 
will  be   obtained   from   other  sources. 

Restoration  to  overseas'  commercial 
trade  of  the  54,000-ton  passenger  liner 
Leviathan,  the  largest  ship  afloat,  will 
be  soon  considered  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  ship  has  been  lying  idle 
at  her  Hoboken  pier.  Bids  for  her  re- 
conditioning, offered  about  a  year  ago, 
called  for  a  $9,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
expenditure.  The  board  believes  this 
work  now  could  be  done  for  several  mil- 
lions less.  The  craft  is  costing  $65,000 
a  month  for  upkeep  and  care. 
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Baron  Kondo  Dead 

Till'  outst.-itiiliiitr  occuireiice  of  Feb- 
ruary in  JapaiU'sc  shipping  was  the 
death  of  Baron  R.  Kondo,  president  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  pneumonia  February  9  in 
Tokyo.  As  president  of  the  N.  Y.  K. 
Baron  Kondo  occupied  a  commanding: 
position  in  the  shipping  of  Japan  and 
of  the  world,  for  his  company  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1920,  possessed  103  vessels 
of  494,028  pross  tons  in  service  and 
12  of  84,420  under  construction.  Not 
only  was  Baron  Kondo  the  most  promi- 
nent shipping  man  of  the  empire,  but 
he  also  was  active  in  other  fields,  espe- 
cially as  one  of  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion to   the   peace   conference   in   Paris. 

During  the  baron's  absence  and  the 
illness  of  Dr.  Suda,  former  vice-presi- 
dent, the  active  managemnt  of  the 
company  was  in  charge  of  Yonejiroh 
Ito,  at  that  time  managing  director, 
who  was  made  vice-president  in  Novem- 
ber. Although  no  advices  have  been 
received  from  Japan  as  to  Baron 
Rondo's  successor,  the  natural  assump- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Ito  will  be  elevated 
to  the   presidency. 

Baron  Kondo  was  born  in  IS.'iO.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  connected  with 
shipping,  having  served  under  the  late 
Iwasaki,  who  is  known  both  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  N.  Y.  K.  and  the  Mit- 
subishi group.  Baron  Kondo  became  a 
relative  of  Iwasaki  through  marriage. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  present 
company  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  Baron  Kondo 
was  appointed  a  director  and  was  elect- 
ed vice-president  at  the  time  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  war.  In  recognition  of 
his  services  in  transportation  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  he  was  granted  the 
Second  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Diet,  but  of 
late  years  had  had  little  to  do  with  pol- 
itics, although  he  accompanied  the  Jap- 
anese mission  to  the  Peace  Conference 
as  an  unofficial  member.  The  title  of 
baron  was  bestowed  upon  him   in   1911. 

Japanese  Trade  Routes 

At  the  end  of  December  there  were 
under  the  Japanese  flag  776  merchant- 
men of  2,012,62.5  gross  tons  (ships  of 
le.ss  than  1000  gross  tons  excluded),  an 
increase  of  10  vessels  of  28,104  tons 
having  been  made  during  the  month. 
The  following  changes  in  the  status 
of  vessels  at  the  close  of  November  are 
to  be  noted:  Increase  of  four  vessels, 
22,223  gi-oss  tons,  in  the  service  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  North  America;  decrease  of 
three  vessels  of  1.5, .594  tons  in  the 
service  to  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America;  increase  of  three  of  14,949 
tons   in   the  service   to  the  West   Coast 
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of  South  America.  No  changes  were 
made  in  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America  and  the  European  services. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels 
plying  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
Atlantic  a  lead  over  the  Pacific,  the 
totals  being:  Atlantic  Coast,  37  ves- 
sels of  223,204  tons;  Pacific  Coast,  25 
vessels  of  212,341  tons.  More  Japan- 
ese tonnage  was  engaged  in  these  two 
services  than  in  any  other  except  the 
coasting  trade,  which  had  193  vessels 
of  332,074  tons,  and  the  European, 
which  had  111  of  611,240  tons.  The 
Indian  service  was  fifth  with  40  ves- 
sels  of   164,298   tons. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  De- 
partment of  Communications,  at  the 
end  of  December  16  vessels  of  42,878 
tons  (ships  of  less  than  1000  tons  ex- 
cluded) were  tied  up,  an  increase  of 
three  of  3666  tons  over  the  number 
as  of  November  30;  and  18  of  36,933 
tons  were  under  repairs,  an  increase 
of  eight  of  11,675  tons.  Other  figures 
show  the  idle  vessels  December  31  as 
101  of  103,485  gross  tons,  all  vessels 
exceeding  100  tons  being  included;  and 
the  number  exceeding  500  tons  was  71 
of  92,960  tons.  The  increase  in  idle 
tonnage  December  31  over  October  31 
was  14  vessels  of  21,000  gross  tons'. 

Subsidy  Appropriations 

Reports  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  give  the  following 
condensed  statement  of  the  appropria- 
tions   for    Japanese    shipping    subsidies 


in   1920,   1921   and   1922,   the   estimates 
being  in   yen: 

Koul<s                                          1920  1921             1922 

Yen  Yen          ^'en 

Soiilh     .Anu-rican 639,81.i   1,613,021     

.South    Sea 75,000  370,000  370,000 

South    China    coast 75,000  150,000   150,000 

I  hosen    west    coast 50,000  100,000    100,000 

Daircn      100,000   100,000 

.Slianghai     215,000  350,000 

Xorlh     China     coast 117.000   117,000 

Hokkaido      50,000     50,000 

l.ipan    .Sea    251,000  251,000 

K.ifCosliima-Naha    60,000     60,000 

(  hina     437,000  437,000 

Hokkaido      207,134  207,134 

Japan- Vladivostok     20,000  40,000     40,000 

('.>a<itwisc    and    inland 224,356   224,356 

The  North  American  services,  al- 
though subsidized,  do  not  appear  in  the 
above  table. 

Deferred  Rebates 

Newspapers  of  Japan  "understand" 
that  vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Orient-Eu- 
rope deferred  rebate  conferences  and 
that  they  will  maintain  a  monthly  serv- 
ice from  Japan,  Shanghai  and  Java  to 
Europe.  No  verification  of  these  re- 
ports is  obtainable  in  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  proposal  that 
Shipping  Board  vessels  join  deferred 
rebate  conferences,  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  the  Sherman  Act 
might  operate  to  prevent  such  action. 
A  quotation  from  a  brief  of  J.  Parker 
Kirlin,  general  counsel  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Owners'  Association, 
filed  with  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue  at  the  hearing  on  prohibition 
on  American  passenger  vessels,  is  of 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  applicability 
of  anti-trust  laws  to  acts  done  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  foreign  waters.  Said 
Mr.   Kirlin: 

"In  American  Banana  Company  vs. 
United  Fruit  Company,  213  U.  S.  347, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  under  consid- 
eration the  applicability  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
tions in  restraint  of  ti-ade  charged 
against  the  United  Fruit  Company,  an 
American  corporation,  in  Costa  Rica. 
After  discussing  the  territorial  appli- 
cation of  laws,  especially  their  applica- 
tion to  acts  outside  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  the  United  States,  the  court  said, 
at  page  357:  'The  foregoing  consider- 
ations would  lead,  in  case  of  doubt,  to 
construction  of  any  statute  as  intended 
to  be  confined  in  its  operation  and  ef- 
fect to  the  territorial  limits  over  which 
the  lawmaker  has  genei-al  and  legiti- 
mate power.  All  legislation  is  prima 
facie  territorial.'  " 

This  would  indicate  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  does  not  bar  Americans  from 
membership  in  deferred  rebate  confer- 
ences so  long  as  they  do  not  violate 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  by  granting 
rebates  on  freight  moving  to  and  from 
American  ports. 
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Hope  of  Improvement 

III  the  supt'i'seding-  of  short  trade 
routes  by  long,  such  as  the  transporta- 
tion of  American  coal  instead  of  Brit- 
ish to  Europe,  the  dispatch  of  cereals 
to  Europe  from  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Orient  instead  of  from 
Russia  and  Poland,  Managing  Director 
Ishii  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  sees 
hope  of  improvement  in  shipping.  Mr. 
Ishii  admits,  however,  that  the  ton- 
nage of  the  world  has  increased  8,000,- 
000  gross  tons  since  1914  and  that 
about  7,000,000  tons  is  under  construc- 
tion; and  he  continues  thus  in  discuss- 
ing  volumes   of   cargo : 

"Before  the  war  the  world's  move- 
ments of  cargo  amounted  to  about 
980,000,000  tons  a  year,  but  at  the 
end  of  1919  the  amount  was  530,000,- 
000  tons,  and  the  cargo  has  since  fallen 
off  stil  further.  Before  the  war  Jap- 
anese cargo  amounted  to  about  11,- 
000,000  tons,  and  it  has  increased  to 
about  13,000,000  tons,  but  there  has 
been  an  incomparably  greater  increase 
in  the  amount  of  freight  space.  The 
country's  ships  amounted  to  only 
1,700,000  tons  before  the  war,  but  the 
latest  figure  is  over  3,000,000  tons. 
Besides,  about  350,000  tons  of  ships 
are  under  construction.  Foreign  coun- 
tries have  increased  their  shipping  ac- 
tivities, especially  in  the  Orient  and  in 
the  Pacific.  Before  the  war  about 
1,400,000  tons  of  foreign  ships  came 
to  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  pres- 
ent tonnage  is  about  2,400,000  tons. 
The  increase  in  foreign  ships  is  par- 
ticularly marked  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
can vessels." 

U.  S.  in  the  Orient 

C.  S.  Holmes,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Struthers  &  Dixon,  with  head- 
quarters at  Shanghai,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  in  February.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
general  chairmian  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Trans-Pacific  Homeward 
Conference  while  he  was  stationed  in 
the  Orient,  and  in  this  capacity  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  together  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  operators  into  the 
Trans-Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau  of 
Japan,  which  was  reorganized  last  fall. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Holmes  has  an  inti- 
mate and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  situation  as  it  afl^ects  Ameri- 
can  shipping. 

Sections   28  and   34 

For  the  time  being,  rates  are  steady 
and  give  promise  of  remaining  so,  said 
Mr.  Holmes,  despite  sporadic  cutting  by 
Japanese  tramps.  Trans  -  Pacific  rates 
have  not  fallen  in  response  to  the  20 
per  cent  break  in  the  Orient-New  York 
tariffs,  but  any  further  reductions  in 
the  New  York  rate  probably  will  force 
a  cut  by  the  tnans-Pacific  lines. 

After    attempts    had    been    made    by 


other  American  steamship  men  in  the 
Orient  to  bring  about  the  formation  of 
a  general  conference,  without  success, 
Mr.  Holmes  went  from  Shanghai  to 
Japan  in  September.  A  meeting  had 
been  arranged  in  the  offices  of  one  of 
the  foremost  Japanese  steamship  com- 
panies in  Tokyo  and  inxmediately  upon 
his  arrival  Mr,  Holmes  began  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  Japanese.  They 
made  a  proposal  to  him  that  might  have 
led  to  the  form&tion  of  a  conference 
embracing  all  the  Japanese  lines;  this 
was  that  the  larger  companies  would 
persuade  all  the  operators  to  become 
members  provided  that  the  Americans 
could  give  assurances  that  Section  28 
and  Section  34  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  would  be  suspended  indefinitely. 
This  assurance  could  not  be  given  by 
Ml-.  Holmes.  Accordingly  the  smaller 
Japanese  lines  remained  independent, 
although  the  larger  companies  (Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha)  joined  the  reorgan- 
ized Trans-Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
of  Japan  with  the  Shipping  Board  op- 
erators. The  Canadian  Pacific  alone 
lamong-  the  British  lines  became  a  mem- 
ber, the  Blue  Funnel  and  other  power- 
ful British  companies  refusing  to  join 
because  of  the  non-membership  of  the 
smaller  Japanese  operators,  whose  rate- 
cutting  has  been  a  source  of  trouble 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  the  Far  East. 

Information  in   Advance 

While  this  series  of  conferences  whs 
progressing  in  Tokyo,  a  change  was  ob- 
served in  the  attitude  of  the  principal 
Japanese.  For  this  no  reason  was  ap- 
parent at  the  time,  but  upon  his  return 
to  Shanghai  Mr.  Holmes  learned  of  the 
refusal  of  the  President  to  abrogate 
treaties  with  other  nations,  as  directed 
by  Section  34  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  and  he  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  about-face  of  the  Japanese  to  ad- 
vices from  Washington  forecasting  the 
President's  action. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  unable  to  shed  any 
light  upon  the  probabilities  of  American 
operators  joining  the  China  Homeward 
Conference,  a  deferred-rebate  associa- 
tion controlling  business  between  the 
Orient  and  Europe.  All  negotiations 
were  being  conducted  by  Washington 
and   London. 

American  vessels  plying  to  the  Orient 
are  getting  what  may  be  described  as 
"their  share  of  the  business,"  said  Mr. 
Holmes,  in  Japan  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  although  the  Japanese 
shippers,  as  one  might  expect,  favor 
their  own  vessels.  The  attitude  of  Brit- 
ish shippers  is  not  unfriendly;  that  of 
the   British  steamship  companies  is  less 


good-natured,  for  they  manifest  a  feel- 
ing that  the  Americans  are  encroaching 
upon  trades  that  were  exclusively  Brit- 
ish prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Railroadii    Harm    Pacific 

Continued  refusal  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  to  adjust  the  import 
and  export  rates  will  be  exceedingly 
harmful  to  the  Pacific  Coast  trade,  in 
Mr.  Holmes'  opinion.  The  American 
rail  service,  moreover,  is  below  par.  An 
exporter  in  Manila  said  bluntly  to  Mr. 
Holmes  that  he  would  hereafter  dispatch 
all  freight  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  in 
preference  to  shipment  through  the 
United  States,  because  the  time  required 
for  overland  delivery  by  the  C.  P.  R. 
was  much  less  than  by  American  rail 
lines;  service  given  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  such  as  tracing  shipments,  was 
much  better,  and,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  Canadian  Pacific  steam- 
ships were  accepting  freight  payments 
in  the  depreciated  Canadian  currency, 
although  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
goods  was  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  interesting  testimony  on  a  disputed 
point  that  was  dealt  with  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine  Review  for  February. 

Australia  Dull   - 

We  regret  to  report  that  this  month 
will  be  a  repetition  of  the  last,  in  that 
the  tonnage  offering  is  far  in  excess  of 
requirements,  and  agents  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient 
cargo  for  the  vessels  now  loading,  says 
Birt  &  Company's  Australasian  Ship- 
ping Bulletin  of  December. 

Wool    Sales    Fail 

As  new  wheat,  too,  is  not  available 
for  berth  steamers  before  February,  this 
accentuates  the  position,  especially  as 
the  wool  sales  are  anything  but  a  suc- 
cess, quite  70  per  cent  of  the  offerings 
at  the  sales  being  withdrawn.  A  quan- 
tity of  old  season's  wheat  and  flour  is 
available  from  Adelaide,  Albany  and 
Fremantle,  but  will  not  ease  the  posi- 
tion to  any  appreciable  extent.  Eastern 
steamers  are  still  leaving  Australia  prac- 
tically empty.  For  America,  outside  of 
a  few  parcels  of  wool,  and  chrome  ore, 
little  is  offering,  but  several  big  ship- 
ments of  eggs  have  been  made  by  the 
mail  steamers  to  San  Francisco. 

The  export  position  remains  much  the 
same;  outside  of  wool,  practically  all 
lines  ai-e  stagnant.  Permission  has  been 
gi-anted  for  shipments  to  Hamburg,  and 
this  month  the  first  steamer  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Germany  has  been  placed  on 
the  berth,  but  outside  of  2/3000  bales 
of  wool,  very  little  cai'go  has  been  ship- 
ped. To  date  the  wool  sales  have  been 
very  disappointing,  the  demand  being 
still  only  for  the  first  quality  wools,  and 
for  medium  and  poor  classes  practically 
no  offers  can  be  obtained. 
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C.  O.  BurRin,  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  ShippinK  Board  conferences  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  resijjned  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Luckenbach  Line  at 
its  San  Francisco  office,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  J.  H.  Todd,  formerly  his 
assistant.  Mr.  Burgin  was  ajjent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Oriental  Tariff  Bureau, 
now  the  Pacific  Westbound  Conference, 
prior  to  joining  the  Shipping  Board  or- 
ganization. He  displayed  marked  exec- 
utive ability  and  tact  as  well  as  a  wide 
knowledge  of  steamship  rate-making  in 
his  conduct  of  these  offices. 

Philip  Albright  Small  Fianklin,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company,  observed  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary  of  his  birth  February   1. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  born  in  Ashland, 
Maryland,  of  a  well  known  Maryland 
family,  and  received  his  early  training 
in  the  steamship  business  at  Baltimore, 
entering  the  offices  of  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Company  there  as  a  boy. 
The  foundation  of  his  later  success  as 
a  steamship  manager  was  laid  in  that 
office,  under  the  late  Bernard  Baker, 
one  of  the  best  known  American  ship- 
ping men  of  his  day,  whose  last  public 
act  was  to  assist  the  government  in  es- 
tablishing the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Mr.  Franklin  went  to  New  York  in 
1901  as  traffic  solicitor  of  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Company,  subsequently  be- 
coming general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, and  in  1902  its  president.  In 
1903,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company,  he 
became  a  vice-president  in  that  com- 
pany, and   in   1916  its  president. 

The  following  staff  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  New  York 
City: 

James  S.  Mahool,  assistant  manager 
of  the  company's  American  flag  ships, 
is  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
Red   Star  Line  at  Antwerp. 

A.  K.  Di-sney,  assistant  to  the  passen- 
ger traffic  managers  at  New  York,  is 
made  assistant  manager  for  the  com- 
pany at  Chicago. 

David  Lindsay,  until  recently  in  charge 
of  the  company's  advertising  and  pub- 
licity, succeeds  Mr.  Disney  as  assistant 
to  the  passenger  traffic  managers,  and 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's third-class  passenger  department 
at  New  York. 

Direction  of  the  company's  advertis- 
ing, as  well  as  its  general  publicity,  has 
been  taken  over  by  Winfield  M.  Thomp- 
son, formerly  acting  secretary  of  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, who  joined  the  1.  M.  M.  forces  in 
October  last. 


H.  O.  Shuster.  chief  engineer  of  the  South- 
western Shipbuilding  Company,  East  San  Pedro, 
has  been  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  iniustry 
since  1907.  when  he  left  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  assume 
the  position  of  chief  draftsman  in  the  Craig  Ship- 
building Company  at  Long  Beach,  the  technical 
statT  of  which    Mr.  Crai;j  took  with  him  from  Toledo. 

Subsequently  removing  to  San  Francisco.  Mr, 
Shuster  was  connected  with  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  in  the  capacity  of  chief  estimator  and  later 
became  chief  draftsman  for  the  Alameda  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  the  Schaw-Batcher  Company 
Ship  Works  was  organized,  at  which  yard  Mr. 
Shuster  was  chief  engineer  until  the  completion 
of  the  government  contracts.  In  May.  1920,  he 
left  San  Francisco  to  become  chief  engineer  of 
the    Southwestern    Shipbuilding   Company, 

Mr,  Shuster,  through  his  practical  knowledge 
and  clear-headed  solutions  of  engineering  prob- 
lems connected  with  shipbuilding,  has  earned  an 
enviable  reputation   among  shipbuilding  executives. 

C.  M.  Bougless,  assistant  controller  of 
the  company,  is  appointed  controller,  to 
succeed  M.  W.  Tingley,  who  will  retire 
in  April,  after  forty-eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  which  began  with  the 
American  Line  in  1873.  Mr.  Bougless 
will  be  succeeded  as  assistant  controller 
by  Alfred  R.  Marshall,  formerly  with 
the  company  at  Boston. 

R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Ship  & 
Commerce  Corporation,  has  been  elected 
to  the  directorate  of  the  William  Cramp 
&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Grover  C.  Foster  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  Pacific  offices,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
from  March  1. 

W.  E.  Hostetter  is  the  new  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Oakland,  succeeding  the  late 
M.  G.   Waites. 

E.  M.  Cherry  has  been  made  Astoria 
representative  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  which  will  dispatch  its 


March 

vessels  on  the  Pacific-Europe  service,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Holland-America, 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Arthur  C.  Callan,  president  of  the 
Pacific  International  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  Williams  Line,  which  is 
operating  vessels  in  the  intercoastal 
service. 

Captain  W.  J.  Wilson  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Seattle 
Port  Commission,  a  newly-created  po- 
sition.    He  had  been  field  engineer. 

Edwin  D.  Vincent  has  been  made  en- 
gineer of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, Los  Angeles  Harbor,  with  J.  W. 
Ludlow  as  assistant.  Mr.  Vincent  for- 
merly was  assistant  harbor  engineer 
under  City  Engineer  Griffin,  who  prior 
to  the  November  election  was  ex-officio 
harbor  engineer. 

L.  H.  Cromwell,  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Oakland,  has  been  selected  to 
succeed  L.  V.  Hedrick  as  secretary,  and 
J.  H.  Thies  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  auditor,  succeeding  Joseph  Garrett. 
Messrs.  Hedrick  and  Garrett  resigned 
to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company.     W. 

D.  Edwards,  safety  engineer,  will  act 
as  insurance  department  adjuster,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Thies. 

A.  P.  Hammond,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  Luckenbach  Line,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers'  Union   of   San   Francisco. 

Robert  E.  Mansfield,  traffic  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  employ  of  Hill  &  Hubbell,  San  Fran- 
cisco.     He    has   been    succeeded    by    M. 

E.  Cox. 

W.  D.  Benson  of  New  York,  traffic 
manager  of  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  vice-president, 
having  charge  of  business  east  of 
Chicago. 

Percy  S.  Laing  is  the  head  of  the 
new  shipping  department  of  Frank  Wa- 
terhouse &  Company,  Seattle.  This  de- 
partment is  the  result  of  a  consolidation 
of  the  operating  and  traffic  departments. 

The  Steamship  Bowling  League  has 
been  formed  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
following  member  teams:  Struthers  & 
Dixon,  Matson  No.  1,  Norton-Lilly,  Mat- 
son  No.  2,  Pacific  Mail,  Spreckels,  Wil- 
liams-Dimond,  Grace.  A.  Kelly  of  the 
Matson  Line  is  president. 

H.  W.  Wooster,  contracting  freight 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com-  ' 
pany's  intercoastal  department,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  agent  on 
Puget  Sound  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  & 
Pacific. 

Major  William  A.   Muirhead   has  suc- 
ceeded  Captain   I.   A.  Peterson  as  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Port  Commission  of 
Seattle. 


EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  CURTIS  STEAM  YACHT 

LYDONIA 


THE  owners  of  this  superb  steam 
yacht,  realizing  the  severe  re- 
quirements made  on  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus, have  specified  and  in- 
stalled the  following-  Schutte  &  Koert- 
ing  Company's  equipment. 

Oil  burners  and  air  register's  of  the 
LL  type  combine  the  perquisites  of 
perfect  combustion.  The  air,  which  can 
be  regulated  as  to  quantity,  is  given 
a  swirl  and  mixes  intimately  with  the 
finely  atomized  oil  which  comes  from 
the  tip  in  a  cone  of  wide  angle. 

The  oil  heaters  are  of  that  type 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  leakage 
of  the  oil  into  the  steam  spaces  having 
only  external  joints.  The  oil  passages 
through  the  heater  being  straight 
heavy  steel  tubes,  are  easily  cleaned. 
The  design  is  one  in  which  a  maximum 
heat  transfer  is  made  to  the  oil  for  a 
moderate  pressure  loss  to  the  flow 
through  the  heater. 

A  small  coil  heater  having  a  char- 
coal fire  box  permits  starting  up  on 
heavy  oils  and  a  small  hand  pump  like- 


wise replaces  the  steam  driven,  fuel  oil 
fitted  pumps  at  the  same  time. 

Thorough  straining  of  the  oil  is  ac- 
complished with  2Vi  -  inch  suction 
strainer  and  a  lV2-inch  pressure  strain- 
er. These  are  of  the  duplex  type, 
which  requires  but  one  motion  of  a 
lever  to  shift  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Either  basket  may  be  removed 
for  cleaning  without  interrupting  the 
flow  of  oil  in  the  system.  The  burners 
are  designed  to  operate  at  constant 
pressure,  ranging  from  100  to  17.5 
pounds,  and  to  eliminate  the  pulsations 
of  the  pump  a  special  air  chamber  is 
connected  in  the  oil  discharge  from  the 
pump. 

A  feed  water  heater  manufactured 
by  Schutte  &  Koerting  Company  and 
having  a  capacity  of  40,000  pounds  of 
feed  water,  heating  from  90  degrees  to 
210  degrees  with  steam  at  .5-pound 
pressure,  is  part  of  the  equipment. 
This  heater  has  the  best  an-anged  pro- 
vision  for  expansion   of  any  heater   on 


the  market,  and  the  complete  tube  nest 
can  be  removed  for  inspection.  The 
evaporating  plant  occupies  a  little  space 
and  is  designed  to  produce  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  yacht's  maximum  require- 
ments when  on  a  sea  cruise.  The 
standard  No.  10  S.  &  K.  cast  iron 
evaporator  produces  the  finest  drinking 
water  when  operated  to  discharge  into 
the  No.  3  type  Z  distiller,  and  if  it 
should  be  required  will  produce  IG 
tons  of  potable  water  in  24  hours' 
operation. 

The  distiller  is  unique  as  a  vapor 
condenser,  being  efficiently  baffled  and 
con.stantly  keeping  the  steam  in  con- 
tact with  the  intimate  cool  surfaces  of 
the  tubes. 

The  ventilating  system  combines  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  luxurious  liv- 
ing conditions  being  arranged  for  a 
generous  supply  of  air  to  all  spaces. 
The  air  is  passed  through  an  S.  &  K. 
type  Z  thermofan  which  permits  of 
heating,  cooling  or  humidifying  the  air. 


The  new  steam  yacht   Lyndonia 
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MANUFACTURING  WITH  VERTICAL  TURRET 

LATHES 


Till-:  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  Engine 
Company  in  Oakland  has  one  of 
the  most  completely  equipped  ma- 
chine shops  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  with  the  high-grade  machine  tool 
equipment  manufactures  practically 
every  engine  part  used  in  the  full  Die- 
sel Werkspoor  engines  built  at  this  plant. 
The  illustration  herewith  shows  a  bat- 
tery of  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company's 
equipment  machining  Werkspoor  engine 
parts.  The  Bullard  Maxi  -  Mill  in  the 
foreground  is  shown  machining  a  forged 
steel  crankshaft  web.  This  mill,  which 
has  a  table  diameter  of  61  inches,  is 
equipped  for  twelve  changes  of  table 
speeds  and  eight  feed  changes. 

The   Bullard    Maxi-Mill   has  been   de- 
signed    for     convenience     of     operation 


with  a  minimum  physical  effort  required 
of  the  operator.  For  maximum  produc- 
tion a  machine  tool  should  be  built  upon 
the  principle  that  a  machine  is  only  pro- 
ductive when  actually  cutting.  Every 
effort  in  the  Bullard  design  has  been 
centered  upon  reducing  the  time  neces- 
sary to  chuck  the  work  and  remove  it, 
to  make  adjustments,  changes  of  speed, 
and  other  operations  which  'are  inci- 
dental to  production,  but  only  increase 
it  as  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish 
them  is  reduced. 

The  convenient  location  of  control 
levers  for  power  and  speed  change,  feed 
change,  power  traverse  for  tool  heads, 
and  the  safety  hand  wheels  for  tool 
setting  which  eliminate  the  dangerous 
crank    handling,    are    important    factors 


on  the  Maxi-Mill.  The  Maxi-Mill  has 
been  produced  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  within  its  range  and 
to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  ac- 
curacy of  present-day  requirements, 
and  with  certain  fundamentals  in 
machine  tool  design  and  construction 
this  equipment  is  becoming  very 
popular  in  manufacturing  plants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Besides  the  01-inch  Maxi-Mill,  the 
Bullard  line  also  includes  the  vertical 
turret  lathe,  this  being  a  machine  tool 
of  universal  adaptability,  having  in  its 
design  many  structural  and  productive 
features  of  great  advantage  in  the 
machining  of  face  plate  work. 

The  Bullard  line  is  handled  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  Harron,  Rickard  & 
McCone  with  sales  offices  and  stocks  in 
San  Francisco   and   Los   Angeles. 


A    l,;,ltcry   c(    Bullard   machine   ..,ul:,   at    Skandia    Pacific    Oil    Engine    Company.      Th-    61-inch    Bull, 

crankshaft  web 


ard    Maxi-mill    is    shown    in    the    foreground    facing    a    steel 


A  NEW  CARGO  PUMP 


WE    illustrate    herewith    a   steam 
cars'O    oil    pump    of    the    hori- 
zontal      duplex       displacement 
type  built  at  the  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron   Works,   Sunnyvale,   California,  for 
the     Southwestern     Shipbuilding     Com- 
pany. 

This  pump,  with  others  of  identical 
dimensions,  is  to  be  used  in  the  12,000- 
ton  tankers  Montebello  and  La  Plac- 
entia  now  being  built  at  the  South- 
western Shipbuilding  Company  for  the 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California. 
They  were  redesigned  from  a  type  in 
use  in  Los  Angeles  by  0.  B.  Kibele, 
works  manager  of  the  Southwestern 
Shipbuilding  Company,  with  the  idea 
of  easy  accessibility  for  repairs  and 
increasing  the  ruggedness  and  reliabil- 
ity  of  the   design. 

The  cylinders,  both  steam  and  oil, 
on  this  pump  are  of  very  dense  gray 
cast  iron.  They  were  designed  and 
built  for  a  discharge  pressure  of  200 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  were  tested 
successfully  to  250  pounds.  The 
normal  working  condition  of  the 
pumps   will    be    with    a   steam    pressure 


Heavy-duty    cargo-pump    showing    the    Duplex    steam    end 


of  100  pounds  and  a  discharge  pres- 
sure of  125  pounds.  The  steam  cyl- 
inders are  14  inches  and  20  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  oil  cylinders  14 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  common 
stroke  for  all  of  18  inches.  The  oil 
suction  of  the  pump  is  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  discharge  10  inches 
in   diameter. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  capacity 
of  each  pump  is  2500  barrels  per  hour, 
and  it  is  figured  that  with  these 
pumps    the    entire    cargo    of    these    big 


tankers,  80,000  bari'els,  can  be  dis- 
charged  in   twenty  hours. 

Crane's  semi-metallic  packing  is  used 
on  the  rods,  and  Crane  flat  gasket 
packing  on  the  flanges  of  these  pumps. 

The  illustration  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  two  of  these  pumps  in  the 
cargo  pump  room  of  the  steamship 
Montebello.  A  complete  description 
of  this  fine  tank  steamer  and  of  her 
propelling  machinery  and  auxiliary  ar- 
rangements will  be  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


Oil-pump   arrangement  of  the  steamship   Montebello 
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MACHINING  WITH  A  FLAME 


TIM':  New  York  Shipbuildinn  Com- 
pany of  Canulen,  New  Jersey, 
was  one  of  the  first  shipyards  to 
install  a  Davis-Boinnonville  I'yro- 
Kraph  in  the  boiler  shop  for  ciittinfr 
llanges  of  marine  boilers  to  height  and 
calkins:  antrle.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  use  the  radiag'raph  in  conjunc- 
tion for  trimming  and  beveling  boiler 
sheets,  cutting  openings  in  combustion 
chamber  heads  for  the  furnaces  and 
for  many  other  purposes  to  which  this 
won<lerful  portable  machine  torch  can 
be  applied  to  advantage. 

An  illustration  shows  the  pyrogxapli 
cutting  the  flange  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  Scotch  boiler  head.  The  diameter 
of  the  head  when  the  two  parts  form- 
ing it  are  assembled  is  nearly  sixteen 
feet.  The  flanging  is  necessarily  irreg- 
ular and  a  considerable  amount  of 
metal  must  be  removed  to  make  the 
flange   height   uniform.      The   pyrograph 


Combustion    chamber    head    of    marine    boiler    being    trimmed    with    acetylene    torch 


found   to    be   more   practicable  to   mark  tubular   type   have   cylindrical   furnaces, 

off'   the   cutting   line   and    let   the    oper-  combustion    chambers    at    the    rear    or 

cuts  the   flange   to   height  .^nd  angle   in      ator  guide  the  torch  to  follow  the  line.  in    the    center    in    the    case    of    double 

the  one  operation  at  the  rate  of  about      Time    is   saved    in    set-up    by    following  end    boilers,    and    flues    through    which 

ten  inches  per  minute,  the  speed  vary-      this  m-aptino  n.^   u  ^  ■       i   ,.     ^      ^, 

ing   with   the    thickness    of    steel.      The  "^  "'"   *""'   ^^''^^    '^"■'="'^'"   '°    '^^   "P*^'^^ 

operation    of   the   machine    requires   the  '^^'^   layout  line   is   marked    from   the  and   stacks.      A   cut  shows   the   combus- 

torch  to  be  guided  to  follow  the  layout      rivet   holes,    using  a   wooden   plug   with  tion   chamber   head   of  a   Scotch   marine 

line.       Although     the     pyrograph     arm      a     tee-head     for     the     purpose.       This  boiler,   having  the   flange  trimmed  with 
swings   in   a  plane   parallel   to   the   floor 


plate  and  accordingly  the  head  and  the 
torch  should  also  travel  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  plate,  thus  making 
guidance  by  the  operator  unnecessary 
if  the  head  were  leveled  up,  it  has  been 


marking   block   is   stuck   into    the    holes      ^^^  torch.     The  periphery  of  this  head 
and  a  line  scribed  along  the  side  of  the      '^  about  27  feet  and  the  time  required 


head.     The  short  lines  are  joined,  mak- 
ing a  continuous  line  for  cutting. 

Scotch   marine    boilers   of   the    return 
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Cutting  flange  of  upper  part   of  Scotch   boiler   head   with   pyrograph 


for    cutting    the     flange     is     about    30 
minutes. 

The  final  operation  on  these  combus- 
tion chamber  heads,  cutting  the  oval 
opening  for  the  furnace  is  done  with 
the  Davis-Bournonville  radiagraph.  The 
machine  cuts  the  10-foot  periphery  of 
the  opening  in  less  than  10  minutes. 
The  shape  requires  the  radiagraph  to 
swing  on  three  radii,  SVa,  19  and  27 
inches,  respectively.  The  layout  lines 
are  drawn  in  chalk,  and  the  respective 
centers  punched  with  the  prick  punch. 
The  center  points  are  set  on  the  radius 
bar  at  the  required  distances  and  these 
are  manipulated  by  the  operator  while 
the  machine  is  in  operation  so  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  stop  cutting.  The 
centers  have  quick-acting  sleeves  by 
means  of  which  the  points  are  dropped 
into  the  punch  marks  as  the  arm  swings 
over  them.  In  describing  the  periphery 
the  machine  starts  cutting  on  a  radius 
of  8I2  inches,  changing  to  a  radius  of 
27  inches  and  then  to  19  inches.  The 
latter  is  the  radius  of  the  opening  at 
the  top  while  the  27-inch  radius  is  that 
used  to  describe  the  arcs  on  each  side 
between  the  top  and  the  lower  or  small 
end. 


ADDITIONAL  MACHINE  TOOLS  IN  SAN 

FRANCISCO  PLANT 


THE  United  Engineering  Company 
operate  a  complete  machine  shop 
for    ship    repairing    on    the    San 
Francisco     waterfront,     and     have 
recently  made  some  important  additions 
to  their  high  grade  machine  tool  equip- 
ment. 

A  6-foot  planer  with  15-foot  bed  has 
been  installed.  Our  illustration  shows 
this  planer  machining  a  L.  P.  cylinder 
for  the  steamer  Willie  Higgins.  This 
heavy  duty  planer  operates  with  four 
cutting  heads,  and  has  limit  of  4  feet 
6   inches  under  the   cross  rail. 

Another  recent  installation  at  the 
United  Engineering  Company's  plant  is 
the  10-foot  Betts  boring  mill.  This  ma- 
chine is  operated  by  a  20-horsepower 
variable  speed  motor,  and  is  equipped 
with  two  cutting  heads.  The  limits  un- 
der the  cross  rail  are  54  inches.  A 
horizontal  boring  mill  of  large  capacity 
has  been  added  to  the  shop  equipment 
for  boring  liners  and  cylinders  and 
other  similar  work. 


The   six-foot    planer    recently    installed    at    Llniterl    Engineering    Company's    machine    shop 


A  corner   in  the  m 


achine  shop  of  the   United    Engineering   Company,  shewing   the    15-ton   Pawling   &    Harnischfeger  traveling   crane 
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FOSTER  TURRET  LATHES 


On    left,    2-B    Foster    Universal    turret    lathe    recently    installed    at    Moore   ShipbuilCmg    Company.      On    right,    a    3-B    Foster    Universal    turret    lathe 


IN    the    machine    shop    of   the    Moore 
ShipbuildinK   Company  the   modern 
screw  machine  department  has  been 
equipped  for  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous machine  screw  products  used  in  ma- 
chinery on  ship  board. 

One  of  the  latest  installations  is  the 
No.  2-B  Foster  Universal  turret  lathe. 
This  manufacturing  tool  has  a  capacity 
of  22  inches  swing:  over  bed  and  can 
accommodate  in  the  automatic  chuck 
round  bars  up  to  ZVs  inches  and  square 
bars  up  to  2%  inches.  The  three  jaw 
chuck  has  a  capacity  of  121/2   inches. 

The  Foster  Universal  turret  lathe  is 
claimed  to  be  the  most  universal  ma- 
chine of  its  kind  yet  developed.  The 
very  powerful  drive,  in  combination 
with  provisions  for  mounting  tools, 
makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  have  sev- 
eral cutters  working  simultaneously, 
thus  reducing  the  necessary  cutting 
time.  As  many  as  eleven  tools,  several 
of  which  are  capable  of  carrying  multi- 
cutters,  can  be  mounted  on  the  two 
tool-carrying  units  at  one  setting.  The 
range  and  usefulness  of  the  Foster  tur- 
ret lathe  make  it  avail- 
able not  only  for  manu- 
facturing parts  in  large 
quantities,  but  also  for 
the  economical  handling 
of  a  great  variety  of 
parts  in  small  and  broken 
lots.  The  Herberts  Ma- 
chinery &  Supply  Com- 
pany are  handling  the 
Foster  turret  lathes  in 
California  and  with  their 
expert  turret  lathe  men 
have  made  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  proper 
tooling  and  solution  of 
manufacturing  problems 
in  regard  to  the  sequence 
of  operations  on  the  Uni- 
versal turret  lathe  for  the 
economical  and  large  pro- 
duction of  which  it  is 
capable.  In  addition  tii 
the  selection  of  the  prop- 
er combination  of  tools 
and  sequence  of  opera- 
tion many  noteworthy 
economies   have   been    ob- 


tained by  the  Herberts  service  men  in 
designing  of  special  tools  for  work  re- 
quiring same. 


PACIFIC   WORM  GEARS 

The  Pacific  Gear  and  Tool  Works, 
San  P^rancisco,  have  for  many  years 
manufactured  cut  gears  of  various 
types,  and  the  modern  equipment  at 
their  plant  includes  a  great  variety  of 
bobbing  machines,  getir  generators  and 
other  gear-making  tools. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  rather  dif- 
ficult gear-making  job.  This  worm 
gear,  which  is  made  from  cast  steel, 
is  a  single  right-hand  gear  of  41  teeth 
one  and  seven-eighths  circular  pitch 
with  a  pitch  diameter  of  24.40  inches. 
The  forged  steel  worm  has  an  outside 
diameter  of  5.80  inches  and  pitch 
diameter  4.62  inches.  This  worm  was 
finished     on     a     Lees-Brandner     thread 


Cast-steel  worm  gear  with  one  and  seven-eighths 
circular  pitch  manufactured   by   Pacific 
Gear    &    Tool   Works 

milling  machine,  and  after  finishing 
was  hardened  in  the  heat-treating  plant 
and  ground  on  a  Landis  cylindriciil 
grinding  machine. 


An   18-inch   Gleason   gear   generator   at   Pacific    G 


Tm,j!     W.;rk!, 
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Super- Accurate  Gears  for  Marine 

Turbine  Use 


HITHERTO  the  one  weak  spot  in  steam  turbine  practice 
has  been  the   reduction   gears.     These  have   never  been 
quite  satisfactory  because  of  two  reasons — lack  of  accur- 
acy in  the   gears   and   lack  of  strength   in  the   pinions.      Maag 
Gears  overcome  both  these  obstacles  to  success. 

Cut,  first  of  all,  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  possible  in 
ordinary  gears,  Maag  Pinions  for  high  speeds  are  case  hard- 
ened and  then  GROUND  to  final  perfection. 

By  case  hardening,  the  originally  very  strong  Maag  tooth — 
which  is  strongest  at  the  base  where  other  gears  are  weakest — 
is  made  still  stronger.  By  grinding,  any  distortions  due  to  the 
hardening  process  are  not  only  remedied  to  produce  a  tooth 
outline  of  superaccuracy,  but  the  grinding  actually  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  wear  and  tear. 

oRoiNAHY    Maag    turbo-reduction    drives,    made    in   this    way.   have    given 
°^*''         results  that  approach  100';;    efficiency.     For  example  a  standard 
set  of  Maag  Gears,  after  being  more  than   12   months  in  con- 
tinuous service,  have  shown  no  discernable  wear  whatever;  the 
MAAG  original    fine    grinding    lines    still    remaining    visible    and    un- 
GEAR    changed. 

We'll  he  glad  to  give  pou  figures  on  high  speed  Maag  Gears 
for  steam  turbine,  rotary  pump,  and  electric  m.olor  reductions. 


GEARS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


See  them  at  the  Marine  Shorv, 
January)  24-29,   Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  Yorlf. 


ENGINE  ROOM  PROBLEMS 

A  Series  of  Accidents  During  Several  Years'  Experience,  Showing  the  Advisability  of  Having 

Practical  Mechanics  as  Engineers 

By  T.  ALFRED  PORTER 

No.   1.     S.  S.  Tamaha 


THIS  vessel  is  one  of  the  standard 
oil  fleet  under  the  British  flag, 
with  a  capacity  of  roughly  60,000 
barrels  and  engine  power  of  3000 
I.  H.  P.  developed  by  quadruple  en- 
gines 24,  35,  50  Vi;,  73  by  51-inch  stroke, 
steam  supplied  by  three  boilers,  nine 
fires,  at  220  pounds  a  square  inch.  The 
type  of  engine  is  open-fronted — -that  is, 
the  crosshead  has  only  one  shoe — and 
to  this  fact,  in  a  great  measure,  is  due 
the  following  accident,  because,  had  the 
engine  been  fitted  with  double  columns 
and  double  guides,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
much  time,  trouble  and  expense  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  ship  arrived  from  Shanghai  about 
October,  1919,  and  on  arrival  at  San 
Francisco  it  was  learned  that  no  engine 
repairs  could  be  effected,  since'the  great 
strike  was  in  progress.  The  main  trou- 
ble on  the  way  across  had  been  the  in- 
ability to  keep  the  high  pressure  gland 
(piston  rod)  steam  tight,  our  supply  of 
patent  packing  having  given  out.  The 
packing  originally  fitted  was  Copeland's, 
which  consists  of  seven  rings,  enclosed 
each  in  a  separate  housing,  each  ring 
being  cut  into  three  equal  sections  and 
held  to  the  rod  by  a  spring  lying  in  a 
groove  about  three-eighths  inch  wide, 
in  the  manner  of  a  garter  or  similar 
similia.  This  packing  when  new  is  as 
good  as  any  on  the  market,  including 
even  the  redoubtable  U.  S.  packing 
(Bradford,  England)  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
replaced  by  ordinary  cast  iron,  which 
it  closely  resembles,  and  when  the  rings 
are  worn  out  there  is  only  one  remedy 
(the  one  we  adopted)  :  break  the  hous- 
ings off  the  rod,  remove  all  the  packing 
and  use  the  stuffing  box  with  "Lion"  or 
whatever  you  have  on  hand. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  we  sail- 
ed for  Beaumont,  with  the  promise  of 
new  packing  being  sent  there  and  the 
necessary  repairs  attended  to.  The  trip 
round  was  made,  without  any  trouble, 
at  an  average  of  1 1 U  knots,  and  we 
dropped  the  hook  off  the  Magnolia  Com- 
pany's wharf  and  awaited  developments. 
The  repair  list  (made  out  by  the  chief 
engineer)  called  for  a  new  H.  P.  neck 
bush,  and  gland  re-bushing  with  the  id- 
fitting  of  a  new  set  of  Copeland's  pack- 
ing. The  master  mechanic  of  the  repair 
shop  there  deemed  the  job,  that  of  re- 
moving the  H.  P.  piston  and  rod,  too 
big,  and   flatly  refused   to  tackle  it. 

A  consultation  was  held  by  the  super- 
intendent from  New  York  and  the  chief 
and  the  outcome  was  a  suggestion  that 
a  neck  ring  one  inch  deep  made  of  brass 
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be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stuff- 
ing box  and  the  stuffing  box  be  repack- 
ed with  "Lion"  automatic.  The  ring 
was  turned,  cut  across  the  Diameter, 
and  placed  in  position,  and  four  turns 
of  "Lion"  put  in.  Other  repairs  being 
effected,  loading  commenced  and  the 
vessel  was  ready  for  sea.  From  Beau- 
mont to  Sabine  is  forty-five  miles  and 
the  last  injunction  of  the  superintend- 
ent was  that  a  phone  message  be  sent 
back  telling  of  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  the  venture,  from  the  loading  sta- 
tion at  Sabine. 

The  trip  down  was  about  seven  hours, 
and  it  was  thought  that  ample  time  had 
been  given  for  a  try-out.  Everything 
was  Al.  After  a  few  initial  puffs,  the 
packing  asserted  itself  and  with  careful 
swabbing  the  rod  took  on  its  accustom- 
ed shine.  The  message  was  sent  in  due 
course,  and  later  we  left  for  sea,  en 
route  to  Antwerp.  Eveything  was  as  it 
should  be,  all  hands  congratulating 
themselves  on  having  things  their  own 
way — for  twenty-four  houi\s — then  came 
the  debacle. 

At  1  :30  a.  m.  the  chief  was  called, 
and  the  noise  in  the  engine  room,  on 
opening  the  door,  was  almost  enough  to 
prevent  speech  being  understood,  but 
'nothing  was  needed  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation. The  engine  room  was  filled 
with  a  blue  haze.  The  smell  of  burning 
oil  was  sickening,  and  while  the  eyes 
were  smarting  with  the  smoke,  the  nose 
overpowered  by  the  smell,  the  engine 
kept  up  a  steady  seventy  to  the  min- 
ute— bang,  thump,  bang,  which  would 
have  put  terror  into  the  heart  of  a  lay- 
man.     The   chief  at  once  ordered  stop- 


ping, shut  off  the  fuel,  and  then  began 
the  examination. 

The  rod  was  smoking  hot,  not  by  rea- 
son   of    lack    of    lubrication,    but    from 
some    other   cause,    since   the    swab   pot 
and    brush    were    well    in    evidence    and 
the  second  assistant's  appearance  spoke 
eloquently   of   its   use.      The   remaining 
three  engineers  were  called  and  the  first 
job  was  to  take  down  the  gland  (H.  P.). 
All   the   packing   was   taken   down,   and 
each   turn   examined   as   removed.      The 
whole  four  turns  were  charred  and  use- 
less for  replacing;    and  then  we  looked 
for  the  brass  neck  ring.     One-half  fell 
down.    Did  you  ever  work  under  a  stink- 
ing hot  cylinder,  with  a  leaky  stop  valve 
permitting  a  fair  quantity  of  220  pounds 
steam  to  blow  over  your  fingers,  trying 
to   dislodge   a  brass  ring  jammed   up  a 
stuffing    box     (nine    inches    deep),    the 
temperature  of  the   engine  room  about 
120   degrees?      If   ever  a  man   becomes 
disgusted  with  sea-going  it  is  on   occa- 
sions  like   these.      After   three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  hard  picking,  we  dislodged 
the   other  half  of  the  ring  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  testimony  to  what  the  rod 
had  endured.     The  neck  bush  was  about 
five-sixteenths   inch    slack   with   the   rod 
bearing  hard  on  the  forward  side.     The 
expansion  of  the  packing,  together  with 
the  heating  of  the  ring,  had  forced  the 
ring   up    into    this   five  -  sixteenths    inch 
space,  and  you  can  imagine  the  result, 
The  brass  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  in  a  fire,  being  cracked  in  several 
places.      The    engineers   commenced    re- 
packing  with   one   and   a    quarter  -  inch 
"Lion"  and  about  6  a.  m.  a  preliminary 
turn  was  taken  out  of  the  engine.    "Slow 


^l.ir.^.ir.1    Uil    lankti     '1  dnidlia 


A  la  roll 
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^evvdco^I  Produce! 


ONE   hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago  Lavoisier  coined  the 
name  Oxygen. 
In  choosing  the  Greek  word  revvdco  "I  produce,"  as 
his  main  root  he  had  in  mind  a  chemical  reaction  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  gas. 

Had  Lavoisier  been  able  to  foresee  the  tremendous  part  that  Linde 
Oxygen  is  playing  in  modern  industrial  development,  he  would  have 
realized  the  vast  significance  of  that  word  revvdo)  "I  produce!" 

The  country  over,  Linde  Oxygen  is  daily  making  possible  greater 
production— everywhere  it  is  saving  time  and  cutting  costs. 

A  chain  of  seventy-five  Linde  plants  and  warehouses  assures 
American  welders  and  cutters  of  a  prompt  supply  of  highly  pure 
oxygen— wherever  they  are,  whatever  their  requirements. 

THE    LINDE    AIR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 
Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 

The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 


1-502-21. 
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ahead"  was  rung  up  on  the  telcRraph 
and  all  hands  below  stood  by — watch- 
ing. Half  a  dozen  revolutions  served 
to  show  the  damage  wrouKht.  Sparks 
were  thrown  off  the  forward  end  of  the 
(Tuide  shoe  and  the  engine  was  stopped 
again.  The  turning  (jacking)  engine 
was  put  in,  and  the  engine  turned  over 
slowly.  First  thing  that  was  observed 
was  that  the  rod,  7V4  inches  diameter, 
was  badly  bent.  In  bending,  it  had 
dragged  the  guide  shoe  hard  up  against 
the  forward  astern  guide  and  then  be- 
ban  the  job  of  lining  up  the  astern 
guides.  Shims  of  three  -  eighths  inch 
thickness  were  necessary,  and  the  shoe 
itself  had  to  come  down  for  cleaning, 
the  white  metal  being  badly  torn.  After 
several  turns  of  the  jacking  engine, 
with  the  feelers  tried  at  top  and  bottom 
centers,  it  was  deemed  safe  to  proceed ; 
so  again  the  bridge  was  notified  and 
away  she  went. 

Ten  minutes  later:  Stop  again.  The 
wildest  noises  and  grunts  were  issuing 
from  the  H.  P.  cylinder's  interior  and 
looks  of  inquiry  were  freely  exchanged. 
Speech  was  impossible,  excepting  whole- 
souled  cuss  words.  The  chief's  only 
words  were  "Open  her  up."  The  junk 
ring  was  removed,  then  the  rings  (Lock- 
wood  &  Carlisle's),  and  a  pretty  mess 
presented  itself.  The  whole  box  of 
works  was  jammed  full  of  burnt  pack- 
ing (a.sbestos)  and  the  cylinder  walls 
were  scored  badly.  The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  clean  everything,  put  it  back, 
and  try  again.  By  this  time  it  was  1 
a.  m.,  twenty-four  hours  since  the  trou- 
ble commenced.  The  chief  and  second 
assistant  were  the  only  ones  below  now, 
and  believing  that  nothing  had  been 
overlooked  the  engines  were  set  running 
again.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
chief  decided  to  lie  down  and  went  on 
top  with  a  final  word  of  congratulation 


to  the  second  assistant  on  the  success 
(as  they  all  thought)  of  the  repair. 
Two  hours  after  the  chief  was  called 
and  again  informed  that  things  were 
"off  color"  again,  the  pounding  having 
re-commenced  (the  vessel  by  this  time 
was  roughly  180  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  chief's  idea  was  to  return 
to  this  port  as  the  nearest  and  have 
things  fixed  up  properly,  if  the  tempo- 
rary repairs  did  not  act  effectively). 
The  second  assistant  stopped  the  engine 
and,  it  being  just  about  time  for  the 
first  to  come  below,  two  engineers  took 
down  the  gland  and  removed  one  turn 
of  packing,  putting  up  the  gland  again, 
hand-tight.  The  chief  had  a  conference 
with  the  captain  and,  despite  the  latter's 
protest  that  it  was  Antwerp  and  not 
New  Orleans  he  wanted  to  go  to,  the 
vessel's  head  was  turned,  and  the  en- 
gines kept  moving  at  fifty  to  fifty-three 
revolutions  with  the  H.  P.  gland  blow- 
ing into  the  crankpit.  On  arrival  off 
Chalmette  the  anchor  was  dropped  and 
all  hands  below  smiled  when  the  tele- 
graph rang  "Finished."  Lloyd's  sur- 
veyor came  off  and  on  inspection  ad- 
vised that  the  H.  P.  valve  chest  be 
bored,  new  valve  fitted,  H.  P.  cylinders 
bored,  rod  put  in  lathe  and  straight- 
ened, new  neck  bush  fitted  and  the  new 
box  of  "Copeland's"  fitted.  Also  he 
advised  a  new  neck  bush  for  the  M.  P. 
1  cylinder  and  the  boring  out  and  fit- 
ting of  the  first  M.  P.  valve  chest  and 
new  valve.  Notice  here  that  he  did  not 
advise  boring  the  M.  P.  cylinder,  a  mis- 
take costing  four  days'  extra  labor. 
The  repairs  were  finished  in  ten  days 
and  the  superintendent  sent  down  from 
New  York  had  a  two-hour  full  speed 
trial  (at  seventy  revolutions)  before  she 
left  for  sea.  One  hour  passed  with 
everything  Al.  Then  trouble  com- 
menced. A  terrific  grunting  commenced 
in  the  H.  P.,  and  even  while  the  super- 


intendent and  the  chief  were  on  the 
middles,  the  latter  swabbing  the  M.  P. 
rod,  an  extra  knock  was  heard  at  the 
first  M.  P.  and  the  chief  almost  yelled 
"Stop  her."  The  first  M.  P.  rod  had 
bent,  even  while  we  were  watching  it. 
The  vessel  was  towed  to  her  anchorage 
and  the  surveyor  came  aboard  again 
and  looked  thoughtful.  "You  were 
right,  chief — that  cylinder  wanted  bor- 
ing." The  H.  P.  on  investigation  show- 
ed that  the  spare  lockwood  spring  was 
too  tight,  so  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  run  without  it  and  the  rings,  the 
piston  being  new  and  a  snug  fit,  and 
excellent  cards,  under  the  circumstances, 
were  given  from  that  cylinder.  The 
M.  P.  rod  when  in  the  lathe  showed 
that  it  was  bent  up  against  the  piston 
and  after  a  four-day  sojourn  to  effect 
the  repaii's  the  engine  was  passed  as 
satisfactory  and  she  arrived  in  the 
Channel  twenty  days  later.  The  idea 
of  having  to  bore  the  cylinder  when  fit- 
ting the  new  neck  bush  did  not  appeal 
to  the  officials  mentioned  previously. 
They  did  not  see  (until  later)  that  if 
the  piston  rod  was  held  by  the  new  neck 
bush  more  securely  than  previously, 
while  the  piston  followed  its  old  course 
(which  in  99  per  cent  of  cases  in  old 
jobs  means  that  the  piston  is  lying  hard 
up  on  the  forward  wall  of  the  cylinder), 
that  more  bending  strain  was  thrown  on 
the  rod.  Had  the  guides  been  of  a 
form  like  some  stationary  jobs,  with 
two  semicircular  faces,  no  doubt  noth- 
ing would  have  happened,  but  since  the 
engine  was  of  the  single  guide  type,  the 
astern  guides  could  not  overcome  the 
extra  bending  strain;  hence  the  above. 
Since  that  date,  when  the  two  cylinders 
were  bored,  everything  has  worked  sat- 
isfactorily, but  several  men  now  in  San 
Francisco  vdll  remember  November, 
1919,  and  add  it  to  their  life's  expe- 
riences. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  FOR  DECK  MACHINERY 


By  REGINALD  TRAUTSCHOLD,  M.  E. 


WITH  nearly  half  the  power 
utilized  in  industrial  fields 
ashore — omitting  public  utili- 
ties and  railroads  —  electiric, 
and  ships — naval  and  cargo — electric- 
ally propelled,  it  would  seem  almost 
unnecessary  to  advocate  the  use  of 
electric  power  for  deck  machinery. 
Such  use  appears  a  logical — almost 
obvious — necessity  for  securing  econ- 
omy, safety  and  reliability  in  opera- 
tion. Yet,  many  ship  owners  and  some 
marine  engineers  are  still  prejudiced 
against  electrical  apparatus — in  com- 
parison with  steam  driven  equipment 
— on  account  of  claimed  "unreliability." 
The  reason  for  this  antagonism  is 
not   hard    to    find.      It    is    due    largely, 


if  not  wholly,  to  failure  of  the  critics 
to  appreciate  the  decided  difference  be- 
tween past  and  present  wiring  practice 
for  marine  installations.  Formerly,  the 
electric  wires  (conductors),  were  run 
through  metal  conduits,  seriously  in- 
terfering with  the  flexibility  of  the  con- 
ductors and  inviting  trouble  and  un- 
necessary expense.  The  conduits  con- 
cealed possibly  inferior  wiring  and 
tended  to  collect  water — chiefly  through 
condensation  of  moisture  laden  air — 
which  was  liable  to  cause  grounding 
and  short  circuiting.  The  conduits 
wore  expensive  to  install  and  it  was  a 
difl!icult  and  costly  matter  to  make  wa- 
ter-tight joints  through  water-tight 
bulkheads,    etc.      Today,   approved    ma- 


rine wiring  practice  stipulates  the  use 
of  lead-covered,  steel  armored  con- 
ductors, assuring  flexibility  and  secure 
connections;  ease,  simplicity  and  low 
cost  of  installation;  and  virtual  avoid- 
ance of  all  trouble  from  grounds  and 
short  circuits.  Perhaps  it  is  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  means  of  overcoming 
the  past  unreliability  of  marine  wir- 
ing which  leaves  doubt  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  remedy  in  the  minds 
of  the  skeptical  and  question  of  the 
economy  of  well  installed  electrically 
operated  deck  machinery. 
Reliability 
Obviously,  a  high  grade  lead-covered, 
steel  armored  conductor  is  as  nearly 
impervious  to  injury  and  accident  as  a 
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Controlling  the 
Electrical  Equipment 
for  Merchant  Ships 


A  series  of  discussions  on  the  following  subjects  will  appear  in 
succeedino'  issues  of  this  publication,  relative  to  the  practicable  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  the  main  propulsion  and  auxiliaries  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  particularly  of  the  motorship  type,  and  illustrating  how 
the  successful  control  of  these  installations  is  being  accomplished. 

1.  Growth  of  electricity  in  the  marine  field  and  its  successful  adap- 

tation. 

2.  Electric  propulsion  of  merchant  vessels. 

3.  Electric  steering  gear  equipments. 

4.  Deck  winch  equipment. 

5.  Anchor  windlass  equipments. 

6.  Capstan  equipments. 

7.  Engine  room  auxiliaries,  including  pumps,  compressors,  refrigerat- 

ing machines,  etc. 

8.  Electric  heating  and  similar  miscellaneous  applications. 

In  the  meantime  ask  our  Marine  Dept.  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  our 
Publications  819  and  890,  which  show  some  of  the  controllers  de- 
signed and  built  for  the  above  applications. 

Our  engineers  will  also  be  pleased  to  render  you  all  assistance  in 
connection  with  any  of  these  problems. 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT 

The   CUTLER-HAMMER   MFG. 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

works:     MILWAUKEE  AND   NEW   YORK 


CO. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES:  Chicago,  323  No.  Michigan  Ave.;  Pittsburgh:  Farmers  Bank 
Bldg.;  Boston:  77  Frankhn  St.;  Philadelphia:  Commonwealth  Bldg.;  Cincinnati: 
Gwynne  Bldg.;  Cleveland:  Guardian  Bldg.;  Detroit:  Kresge  Bldg.;  St.  Louis:  Railway 
Exchange  Bldg.  SELLING  AGENTS:  H.  B.  Squires  Co.,  San  Francisco;  583  Howard 
St.,  Los  Angeles;  308  E.  3rd  St.,  Seattle;  552  First  Ave.,  So.  Igranic  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.;  Bedford,  and  London,  England. 

NEXT  AD  OF  SERIES  WILL  DISCUSS  "GROWTH   OF   ELECTRICITY    IN    THE   MARINE   FIELD   AND 

ITS   SUCCESSFUL   ADAPTATION." 
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transmitter  of  eiiiTKy  can  very  well  be 
made.  Certainly  it  is  more  nearly  per- 
fi'ct  in  that  respect  than  a  steam  pipe 
with  its  necessarily  numerous  joints, 
each  one  liable  to  leakage  or  rupture 
if  not  properly  cared  for.  An  electric 
motor  is  a  much  more  reliable  mechan- 
ism than  such  a  steam  engine  as  is 
commercially  used  to  drive  a  winch. 
The  records  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent manufacturers  of  electric  motors 
show  that  if  high  grade  electric  motors 
are  properly  installed — and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  properly 
installed  on  board  ship — only  about 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  show  any 
electric  trouble  in  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

Compare  such  a  record  with  that  of 
even  the  most  satisfactory  of  steam 
driven  equipment  and  it  is  certain  that 


the  electric  mechanism  cannot  justly  be 
charged  with  "unreliability."  If  trouble 
develops,  it  is  probably  traceable  to 
the  wiring  and  this  can  be  avoided  if 
steel-armored  flexible  conductors  are 
employed  and  secure  connections  made 
at  the  terminals. 

Efficiency 
As  virtually  every  modern  power 
vessel  maintains  an  electric  plant  for 
wireless,  lighting,  cooking,  cleaning  the 
hull,  etc.;  the  relative  efficiency  of  util- 
izing the  steam  output  of  the  boilers 
direct  for  operating  deck  machinery  or 
of  using  current  from  the  dynamos  to 
operate  similar  electrical  equipment  can 
and  should  be  given  consideration. 
Though  the  generation  of  electricity 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  some 
loss  in  energy  between  the  boilers  and 


the  electric  switch  board,  the  loss  in 
the  compact  power  plant  of  a  vessel 
should  be  relatively  no  greater  than 
that  occasioned  by  drop  in  steam  pres- 
sure and  temperature  between  the 
boiler  and  the  steam  chests  of  the  more 
remote  winches  and  other  steam  driven 
deck  machinery. 

Substantially,  therefore,  the  same 
proportion  of  boiler  derived  energy  is 
delivered  to  the  steam  chest  of  steam 
driven  equipment  and  to  the  terminal 
connections  of  similar  motor  driven  ap- 
paratus. The  mechanical  efficiency  of 
the  electric  motor  is  admittedly  higher 
than  that  of  the  reciprocating  steam 
engine — or  of  a  rotary  steam  unit,  for 
that  matter — so  there  is  an  economy — 
basic — in  the  use  of  electricity,  even 
under  normal  conditions. 


CHASE  COMPANIES  OF  CALIFORNIA 


THE  formal  announcement 
appearing  in  this  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  of 
the  recent  incorporation  of  the 
Chase  Companies  of  California, 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  on  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  P'rederick  S.  Chase,  presi- 
dent of  the  large  marine  brass 
and  copper  mills,  the  Chase 
Companies  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, confident  of  the  indus- 
trial growth  and  belief  in  the 
importance  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  West,  has,  during  the  last 
year,  had  under  consideration 
plans  to  bring  the  services  of 
their  mills  in  Connecticut  in 
closer  contact  with  the  industry 
on  this  coast. 

Desiring  to  identify  his  large 
interests  directly  with  the  per- 
manent future  of  industrial 
growth  in  the  West,  he  has  or- 
ganized the  Chase  Companies 
of  California,  Inc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  in  the  products 
of  the  Chase  Metal  Works  and 
Chase  Rolling  Mill  Company  of 
Waterbury.  San  Fi-ancisco  has 
been  selected  as  a  strategic 
point  for  the  location  of  their 
warehouse  and  general  offices. 
Comprehensive  stocks  will  be 
carried  for  quick  service  to  the 
coast  trade  with  whom  they 
have  had  a  large  volume  of 
business  for  many   years. 

Of  particularly  pleasant  in- 
terest to  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry is  the  present  personnel 
of  the  Chase  organization.  Cap- 
tain Harry  George,  U.  S.  Navy, 
retired,  who  was  called  back  to 
service  by  the  Navy  to  inter- 
ject his  administrative  energy 
into  the  management  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal- 
ifornia, during  the  war,  has 
been  associated  with  the  Chase 


Companies  for  a  number  of 
years  and  since  his  release 
from  duty  at  Mare  Island  has 
assumed  direct  supervision  of 
the  research  laboratories  and 
metallurgical  departments  of 
the  Chase  Companies  at  Water- 
bury. Captain  George's  re- 
markable war  record  at  Mare 
Island,  when  that  yard  success- 
fully carried  through  with 
great  credit  the  destroyer  pro- 
gram, is  well  known  to  the 
coast  and  the  industrial  manu- 
facturing  centers. 

Associated  with  him  during 
— now  associated  with  the 
his  war  administration  were 
two  other  former  Naval  officers 
Chase  interests.  Captain  Henry 
M.  Gleason,  formerly  Construc- 
tion Corps,  U.  S.  N.,  dur- 
ing his  ten-year  career  as 
Chief  Naval  Constructor  at 
Mare  Island,  has  a  host  of 
friends  among  shipping  circles. 
As  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Construction  and  Repair  on  the 
war  staff  of  Captain  Harry 
George,  Captain  Gleason  made 
for  the  Nvay  world's  records 
in  ship  construction  and  for 
himself    a    national    reputation. 

His  phenomenal  launching  of 
the  Liberty  destroyer  U.  S.  S. 
Ward  in  fourteen  and  a  half 
days  from  the  laying  of  her 
keel,  will  long  remain  a  spec- 
tacular achievement  in  ship- 
building. His  superintendence 
of  the  designing,  building  and 
launching  of  the  32,000-ton  U. 
S.  S.  California,  the  largest 
class  superdreadnaught  afloat 
in  the  Navy,  is  of  more  recent 
memory. 

Following  completion  of  his 
duty  in  building  and  turning 
over  the  U.  S.  S.  California, 
Captain  Gleason  resigned  from 


the  Navy  Department  after 
twenty-five  years'  professional 
service  and  upon  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Chase  be- 
came consulting  technical  engi- 
neer for  the  Chase  interests 
and  again  in  association  with 
Captain   George   at   Waterbury. 

Mr.  Ralph  L.  Phelps,  an 
electrical  and  industrial  engi- 
neer of  San  Francisco,  who 
volunteered  in  the  Navy  during 
the  war  and  had  been  ordered 
as  divisional  accounting  officer 
on  the  staff"  of  the  Command- 
ant of  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Captain  Harry  George,  served 
during  the  war  for  three  years 
with  Captain  George  and  Cap- 
tain Gleason.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  Naval  service  Mr. 
Phelps  has  been  selected  by  the 
Chase  interests  as  the  manag- 
ing head  of  the  California  com- 
panies and  has  recently  been 
elected  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Balfour  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

Both  Captain  Gleason  and 
Mr.  Phelps  are  directoi's  with 
Mr.  Chase  in  the  new  Cali- 
fornia company  and  resume  a 
continuance  of  their  intimate 
association  begun  during  the 
war.  Both  of  these  former 
officers  have  a  wide  circle  of 
Pacific  Coast  friends  who  will 
be  interested  in  this  recent  in- 
dustrial development  and  who 
will  wish  for  the  Chase  Com- 
pany's continued  growth  and 
prosperity  in  keeping  with  the 
Chase  Company's  faith  in  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Chase  Companies  have 
been  manufacturers  of  marine 
rod,  wire,  sheet,  seamless  and 
brazed       tubing      from      brass. 


bronze,  copper  and  nicke^ 
silver  for  three  generations  in 
the  brass  manufacturing  center 
of  the  United  States — the  ConJ 
necticut  Valley  —  employing 
some  16,000  skilled  mechanics 
in  their  five  plants  at  Water- 
bury and   Waterville. 

During    the    war    the    Chase^J 
Metal   Works,    the    latest   addi-j 
tion    to   these    mills,    was    built.1 
at   Waterville,    in    order   to   se-j 
cure    straight    line     production  | 
from    the    billet    casting    shops,  , 
through   the    extending   presses,  | 
drawing     benches     and     brazed  I 
tube    department    to    the    ship-J 
ping     platforms.        This     plant 
alone    is    over    3600    feet    long 
and  required  the  moving  of  the 
Nagatuck  River  in  order  to  se-i 
cure  the  twenty-five  acres  nec-j 
essary  to  accommodate  the  en-^ 
tire  plant. 

One  of  the  Chase  plants 
manufacturers  over  3.5,000 
separate  articles  of  brass  and 
copper  and  is  the  largest  cut 
up   shop   in   the   United    States. 

With  their  large  productive 
abilities  the  Chase  Diamond 
Brass  quality  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  there  is  nothing 
of  brass  and  copper  that  they 
do   not  manufacture. 


CANADA'S  EXCLUSIVE 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
MARINE  ENGINE,  PROPELL- 
ER  JOBBERS.  Dominion's 
Largest  Distributors.  Free  il- 
lustrated catalog.  Mention  this 
publication. 

CANADIAN    BOAT   AND    EN- 
GINE   EXCHANGE,    LTD. 
Toronto,    Canada 
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R.  M.  S.  P.  &  P.  S.  N.  C. 

The  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO.       The  PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO. 


(Royal   Charter  dated    1839) 

Mail,  Cargo  and  Passenger  Services 

between 

New  York — Cherbourg 
Southampton  and  Hamburg 


Halifax  to  West  Indies 


Other    Services    from    Europe    to    Brazil, 

Argentine,    China,    Japan,    West    Indies, 

Morocco,    Egypt,    Etc. 


(Established    1840) 

Mail,  Cargo  and  Passenger  Services 

between 

New  York,  Peru  and  Chile 


Liverpool  to  South  America 

VIA   PANAMA   CANAL   and 
VIA    MAGELLAN 


Seattle--R.  M.  S.  P.  CO.,  Rainier  BIdg.  Vancouver-R.  M.  S.  P.  CO.,  Pacific  Bldg. 

San  Francisco--W.  L.  COMYN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  310  California  St.  (for  Freight) 
THOS.  COOK  &  SONS,  53  Post  St.  (for  Passenger) 
Halifax--R.  M.  S.  P.  CO.  Chicago--R.  M.  S.  P.  CO. 

New  York--R.  M.  S.  P.  CO.,  26  Broadway 


HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NORTH    PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 
(Joint  service  of  Holland-America  Line  and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.) 

—  between  — 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  Puget  Sound,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

—  and  — 

Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg 

FREIGHT  ONLY 

Sailings  will  take  place  as  follows : 

SS  "KINDERDYK"  (12,000  tons  d.w.)  loading  middle  March  SS  "MOERDYK" loading  middle  April 

And  regularly  thereafter 


Steamers  are  specially  fitted  with  large  coolrooms  and  refrigerators  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  fresh  fruit,  fish,  etc. 


For  freight  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

401   MARKET  STREET         SAN   FRANCISCO 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO.,   Seattle,  Wash.  OREGON   PACIFIC   COMPANY,   Portland,   Ore. 

ROYAL  MAIL   STEAM   PACKET  CO.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The   Best   Steel   Casting   Company's   plant.    Oakland.    CaUturnia 

THE  BEST  STEEL  CASTING  PLANT 


THE  Best  Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany, which  operates  a  large 
steel  and  grey  iron  foundry 
in  Oakland,  has  during  the  past 
two  years  made  extensive  im- 
provements and  additions  to  its 
plant.  Operating  a  six-ton  He- 
roult  electric  furnace  and  a 
three-quarter-ton  Renfeldt  elec- 


tric furnace,  and  two  two-ton 
converters  in  connection  with 
two  60-inch  cupolas,  the  mod- 
ern steel  foundry  is  producing 
a  large  tonnage  of  steel  cast- 
ings. With  its  electrical  equip- 
ment in  the  steel  foundry,  this 
firm  is  a  heavy  consumer  of 
electric  current.      In   the  trans- 


former house  a  6000-volt  cur- 
rent is  stepped  down  to  1100 
volts  and  again  to  120  volts, 
which  is  the  current  used  in 
the  furnaces. 

The  Best  Steel  Casting  plant 
is  well  equipped  with  anneal- 
ing ovens  and  large  sand  blast 
rooms.  The  equipment  in  the 
finishing     department     includes 


seventeen  swing  grinders.  Oth- 
er equipment  in  the  steel  plant 
includes  two  two-stage  air  com- 
pressors, and  one  single  stage 
compressor.  The  handling  equip- 
ment includes  three  10 -ton 
Whiting  cranes  in  the  main  bay 
and  one  10-ton  Shaw  crane  and 
one  10-ton  Cyclops  crane  in  the 
side  bays. 


Interior   views  in   the  shops   of  the   Best    Steel   Casting    Company.      Upper     ight:     Molding    floor    in   foundry.      Upper   left-     Corner    of   finishing    depart- 
ment.    Lower  right:    Core-making.     Lower  left:     Core  ovens  " 
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Established  1886 

Manufacturers  and  Distributers  of 


Marine  Watertight  Fixtures 
and  Fittings 

--  '  -"  .    "WgUgjM 


MARINE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

195    FREMONT   STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cable  Address 
MECO 


Codes: 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  (Imp.) 

Western  Union 


The  R&D 

FAMAC@HL 

Feed  Water  Heater 


Constructed  with  cast  iron  or 
steel  plate  shells,  and  with 
coils  of  a  very  high  thermal 
efficiency.  Improved  cleaning 
facilities  make  maintenance  ex- 
tremely  low. 

Write  for  catalog  and  complete 
information. 

21 


ROW  &  DAVIS  ENGINEERS,  Inc. 

Feed  Water  Heaters,  Evaporators,  Con- 
densers, Distillers,  Ash  Ejectors,  Feed 
Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors,  Fresh 
Water  Stills.  Consulting  and  Contract- 
ing Engineers. 

90  West  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:    Roviseng,  New  York 
SEATTLE.  Wash.  VICKERS  &  CO. 
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The   electric   furnaces  at  the   Best    Steel   Casting    Company.      At   the   left   foreground   is   the   6-ton    Heroult   furnace   with    its   huge   electrodes,    and    at  the 

right  rear  is  the   Renfeldt   ^'^-ton  furnace 


The  grey  iron  foundry  is 
housed  in  a  building  340  feet 
in  length  by  40  feet  width, 
with  two  side  bays  of  the  same 
length  with  34-foot  width.  The 
grey  iron  foundry  has  three  cu- 
polas of  large  capacity,  and  is 


served  by  one  10-ton  Pawling 
&  Harnischfeger  traveling  crane 
and  one  10-ton  Champion  crane. 
The  iron  foundry  is  also  equip- 
ped with  eight  grinding  ma- 
chines, sand  blast  rooms,  core 
ovens,  etc.     It  is  said  that  the 


Best  iron  plant  has  the  most 
modern  core-making  equipment 
yet  developed.  A  labor-saving 
system  of  charging  the  cupolas 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  use  of  lift 
trucks.  Pattern  shops  and  pat- 
tern   storage,    and    a    machine 


shop  complete  the  equipmenti 
at  the  Best  Steel  Casting  plant. 
With  this  modern  equipment 
and  well  experienced  execu- 
tives, this  plant  is  in  position 
to  produce  steel  and  iron  cast- 
ings to   any   specification. 
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Pacific  Mutorshiu  Company's  malorship  Boobyalla.  one  of  a  fleet  of  eiglit  motorships  operated  by  this  company  in  Pacific  Ocean 
tradmg.  These  vessels  are  engmed  with  twm  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  direct  reversible  full  Diesel  motors  and  are  makin^  money  for  their 
owners  even   under  present   adverse  freight  conditions. 
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The  age-old  dream  of  the  alchemist 
is  realized  because  of  Linde 


THROUGH  countless  cen- 
turies man  dreamed  of 
transmuting  the  baser  met- 
als into  gold.  Patiently,  labori- 
ously, often  consecrating  their 
very  lives  to  the  work,  the  Al- 
chemists of  old  toiled  on  toward 
their  elusive  goal. 

As  late  as  1873  James  Price, 
the  last  of  the  Alchemists,  sought 
death  by  his  own  hand  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  failure  of 
his  experiments. 

Linde  Engineers  of  to-day  have 
made  this  dream  of  by-gone  ages 
come  true. 


By  producing  uniformly  pure 
oxygen  in  industrial  volume,  they 
have  made  it  possible  for  oxy- 
acetylene  welders  and  cutters  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  tons  of 
metal  machinery  annually — turn- 
ing base  metal  into  gold — a  saving 
in  money  far  in  excess  of  any 
vision  of  wealth  dreamed  of  by 
ancient  philosophers. 

And  Linde  does  more  than  supply 
oxygen  of  absolutely  uniform  purity. 
Thanks  to  a  chain  of  twenty-nine 
plants  and  forty-six  warehouses  it 
delivers  Linde  Oxygen  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted  in  any  volume. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

THE    LARGEST    PRODUCER    OF    OXYGEN    IN    THE    WORLD 
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HAKON  THOMSEN 

Mr  Hakon  Thomsen  president.  Equity  Steamship  Company.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  came  to  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  when  the  Allies'  blockade  of  Germany  and  the  German  submarmc 
warfare    made    it   hopeless   to   maintain    sailings   out    of    Scandinavian    ports    and   made    it    impossible    to 

'^''' ^As  presi^fent  °of'  Equity  Steamship  Company.  Mr.  Thomsen  has  established  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation for  thoroughness  and  efficiency.  His  knowledge  of  European  conditions  has  greatly  benefited 
American  steamship  interests,  and  it  is  a  well-known  (act  that  he  was  instrumental  in  finding  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  the  greater  part  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  lunriber  and  wood-pulp 
carried  in  Shipping  Board  steamers  out  of  Scandinavian  ports  during  1919  and  1920.  His  early  train- 
ing was  with  the  East  Asiatic  Company.  Ltd.,  and  C.  K.  Hansen.  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  From  ex- 
oerience  gained  with  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  whose  beautiful  motorships  are  well  known  in  our 
waters  Mr  Thomsen  is  a  great  believer  in  the  Diesel  engine  as  the  future  means  of  propelling  ,n 
our   merchant    marine. 
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CHARACTER  in  shipbuilding  is  the  surest  safe- 
;|  ^uard  of  the  shipowner;  it  is  expressed  in  the 
character  of  the  ship — her  assurance  of  a  long  and 
honorable  career.  Character  in  shipbuilding  is  the 
expression  of  an  organization  of  which  ev'ery  mem- 
ber, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  possesses  a 
profound  sense  of  loyalty  and  a  pride  in  his  work 
which  insures  his  doing  that  work  honestly  and 
well. 
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Golden  State — Wenatchee 


Deck  Plans  of  535-Foot  Passenger  Liners  of  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
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Hawkeye  State 


Combination  20,000  Ton  Ore  and  Oil  Carrier  Building  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the  Ore  S.  S.  Corporation 
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'BETHLEHEM-FREAR"  COMBINATION  ORE  AND 

OIL  STEAMER 


By  HUGO   P.   FREAR 

Naval   Architect,    Bethlehem   Shipbuilding; 


Corporation 


IN    the    latter    part    of    1912    shortly 
after   C.    M.    Schwab   had   acquired 
valuable  iron  ore  interests  at  Cruz 
Grande,  Chile,  a  study  was  started 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  and  eco- 
nomical  dense   cargo   carrier   for   ocean 
service.      A  type   of   vessel   believed    to 
be  ideal  for  this  special  duty  was  finally 
evolved  and  steps  taken  to  have  a  num- 
ber  ready  for  service  by   the   tiiiie   the 
canal   was   put   in   commission.      It   was 
believed    that    a    fleet    of    from    12    to 
15  of  these  vessels  would  ultimately  be 
required.      The    earlier    designs    related 
to    ore    carriers    of    17,200    deadweight 
tons    and    arrangements    were    consum- 
mated for  the  construction  of  six  steam- 
ers  to   start  with.      In   order   to   reduce 
the    cost    of    operation    a    contract   was 
made   with   A.   F.    Klaveness   and   Com- 
pany of  Christiania,  Norway,  to  furnish 
five  of  these  vessels  on  a  time  charter 
basis,  but  the  program  was  interrupted 
by    the    wai\      The    fabrication    of    the 
sixth   vessel   under   construction    at   the 
Bethlehem    Sparrow's    Point    Plant   was 
well   advanced   when   war  was   declared 
by  the   United   States.     All   of   the   ma- 
terial  had   been  received   and   the   steel 
structure     was     about     half     fabricated 
when    the    Shipping    Board    Emergency 
Fleet     Corporation     ordered     the     work 
stopped    and    the    material    scrapped    or 
allocated    to    other    work    at    enormous 
waste     and     loss.      This     was     a     most 
unaccountable      procedure      considering 
the    scarcity    of    steel    and    labor,    to- 
gether  with   the    fact   that   hundreds   of 
tankers  no  more  economical  or  efficient 
as    oil    carriers    were    being    contracted 
for. 

In  addition  to  being  equal  to  the  best 
tankers  these  vessels  when  carrying 
liquid  cargo  had  a  clear  central  hold 
served  by  exceptionally  large  hatches 
affording  space  unusually  well  adapted 
for  locomotives,  guns,  trucks  and  sim- 
ilar articles  in  great  demand. 

As  there  was  no  salvage  from  the 
earlier  program  and  it  seemed  reason- 
able   to    expect    that    a    greater    draft 


would  be  permissible  in  the  near  future 
it  was  decided  to  plan  for  vessels  of 
greater  capacity  with  the  result  that 
the  vessels  now  under  construction  will 
have  a  dead\*eight  tonnage  of  slightly 
over  20,500  tons. 

The  20,500  deadweight  steamers  fol- 
lowing the  original  designs  of  the  17,- 
200  ton  vessels  include  a  narrow  ele- 
vated hold  of  great  length  and  with 
sufficient  capacity  for  a  full  deadweight 
cargo  of  iron  ore.  The  space  on  each 
side  and  underneath  the  ore  hold  is 
divided  into  tanks  .30  feet  long  which 
also  have  a  combined  capacity  for  a 
full  deadweight  liquid  cargo.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  combination  is  such  that 
the  center  of  gravity  of  both  the  ore 
and  liquid  cargoes  is  approximately  the 
same  height  as  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  general  cargo  properly  stowed  in 
a  freighter  of  the  ordinary  type.  This 
characteristic  in  combination  with  the 
small  sectional  area  of  the  ore  hold 
extending  over  the  greatest  possible 
length  of  the  vessel  will  have  the  tend- 
ency of  reducing  all  stresses  incident  to 
carrying  dense  cargoes  on  an  ocean 
voyage.  In  fact  it  is  believed  that  the 
ore  cargo,  due  to  its  distribution  and 
elevated  position,  will  be  much  easier 
on  the  vessel  in  a  seaway  than  many 
of  the  average  general  cargoes  less  fa- 
vorably stowed. 

Framing 
The  vessels  are  built  on  the  longi- 
tudinal system  of  framing  with  trans- 
verses  spaced  generally  10  feet  apart. 
The  ore  space,  which  is  14  feet  above 
the  base,  is  30  feet  wide  and  has  a  com- 
bined length  of  360  feet,  is  divided  by 
water  tight  bulkheads  into  three  com- 
partments. The  forward  hold,  which  is 
120  feet  long,  is  served  by  two  hatches 
30  feet  long  and  one  hatch  19  feet 
long;  the  middle  hold  is  130  feet  in 
length,  served  by  three  30-foot  hatches; 
the  after  hold  is  100  feet  in  length,  is 
served  by  one  25  foot  and  two  30  foot 
hatches.  These  hatches  are  all  the  full 
width  of  the  ore  holds  which,  as  stated 


above,  are  30  feet,  giving  unexcelled 
facility  for  loading  and  discharging. 
The  14-foot  space  below  the  ore  holds 
and  the  21  feet  of  width  on  each  side 
of  same  form  cargo  or  fuel  oil  tanks, 
divided  as  in  an  ordinary  tanker,  by  a 
centerline  bulkhead  extending  from  the 
keel  to  the  floor  of  the  ore  hold  and 
by  transverse  bulkheads  spaced  30  feet 
apart.  The  oil  spaces  differ,  however, 
from  the  ordinary  tanker  in  that  there 
are  no  summer  tank  spaces.  The  wing 
spaces  act  as  expansion  trunks  and  on 
account  of  their  depth  afford  the  great- 
est possible  flexibility  for  carrying 
liquid  cargoes  of  varying  density  and 
adjusting  the  trim  under  all  conditions 
of  load.  Each  oil  tank  is  served  by  an 
oil  tight  hatch,  80  inches  by  39  inches, 
with  30-inch  coaming.  The  weather  or 
strength  deck  is  exceptionally  heavy, 
%-inch  plating  being  used  throughout, 
with  ys-inch  continuous  doubler  strakes 
at  stringers  and  main  hatches.  The 
sheerstrake  amidships  is  also  of  %-inch 
plating  with  doubler  of  same  thickness; 
8  inch  by  8  inch  by  7s  inch  bars  are 
fitted  at  both  the  gunwale  and  hatch 
coamings. 

Ore  Holds 
The  ore  hold  side  bulkheads  are  sup- 
ported at  every  transverse  by  a  wide 
transverse  web  reinforced  by  18-inch 
by  50-pound  channel  below  the  14-foot 
level  with  web  fore  and  aft,  and  at 
each-  oil  tank  bulkhead  by  a  45-inch 
fore  and  aft  web.  The  longitudinal 
wing  bulkheads  are  of  9-16-inch  plate 
and  are  sheathed  to  above  the  height 
at  which  ore  will  be  loaded  by  2V2- 
inch  Virginia  pine.  The  floor  of  the 
ore  hold,  however,  is  not  sheathed  but 
formed  of  %-inch  plate  with  sight 
edges  of  seams  facing  inboard  so  as 
not  to  catch  the  unloader  grab  buckets. 
The  longitudinals  under  the  ore  hold 
floor  are  18  inches  by  45  pound  chan- 
nels spaced  30  inches.  This  differs 
from  the  Great  Lakes  practice,  where 
the    floor    of    the    hold    is    of    24-pound 
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plate,  with  7-incli  channel  lontiitiulinals 
spaced  18  inches  apart. 

The  framing  of  the  bottom  and  side 
shell  follows  the  usual  practice  for 
tankers.  The  bottom  longitudinals  are 
18-inch  by  4r)-pound  channels,  spaced 
.30  inches.  The  span  of  the  side  trans- 
verses  is  shortened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  transverse  horizontal  girder  across 
to  the  ore  hold  between  longitudinals 
10  and  11.  The  depths  of  the  trans- 
verses  above  this  girder  are  varied  with 
the  increase  in  depth  due  to  sheer, 
being  36  inches  where  the  depth  is  44 
feet  and  attaining  a  maximum  of  42 
inches  where  the  depth  is  47  feet  8 
inches. 

The  centerline  bulkhead  below  the 
ore  hold  is  vertically  stiffened  by  12- 
inch  by  30.G-pound  channels  spaced  30 
inches.  The  transverse  bulkheads  with- 
in the  ore  hold  are  vertically  stiffened 
by  18-inch  by  55-pound  channels  spaced 
30  inches.  These  bulkheads  are 
sheathed  only  in  way  of  brackets  at 
bottom  of  stiffeners.  The  oil  tank 
transverse  bulkheads  and  ore  hold  sid- 
ing bulkheads  are  horizontally  or  long- 
itudinally framed,  respectively. 
Oil   Tanks 

The  foremost  and  aftermost  of  the 
oil  compartments  abreast  the  ore  holds 
are  for  fuel  oil,  and  between  these  are 
eleven  cargo  oil  tanks  on  each  side.  The 
pump  room  is  located  between  holds 
Nos.  1  and  2  below  the  ore  hold  30 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  with  trunk 
10  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing to  the  weather  deck.  Under  the 
pump  room  floor  is  a  sump  tank  for 
draining  holds  Nos.  1  and  2.  A  sump 
tank  is  also  fitted  at  the  after  end  of 
No.  3  hold. 

The  hatch  covers  to  the  ore  holds  are 
of  the  Hogg  Carr  Steel  corrugated 
hinged  type  made  of  %-inch  plating. 
The  covers  are  in  two  parts,  one-half 
hinging  forward  and  the  other  hinging 
aft.  Each  cover  is 'fastened  down  by 
5i8  I'/i-inch  dog  bolts,  and  the  joint 
between  the  two  parts  is  drawn  up 
tight  by  13  lV2-inch  bolts.  The  covers 
are  lifted  through  tackles  and  winches, 
and  when  open  are  secured  against 
chocks  on  the  hatch  rests  by  two  1  Vs  - 
inch  turnbuckles.  Cargo  hatches,  11 
feet  6  inches  by  9  feet,  located  between 
frames  62  and  63  on  upper  and  lower 
decks,  provide  access  to  the  tween 
deck  storerooms  between  the  fore  peak 
bulkhead  and  the  ore  hold  bulkhead. 
On  the  sides  of  the  upper  deck  under 
the  forecastle  deck,  are  located  boat- 
swain's stores,  the  carpenter  shop  and 
paint  and  lamp  rooms.  The  forecastle 
deck,  8  feet  above  the  upper  deck,  is 
completely  plated  and  planked  with 
3 %-inch  Oregon  pine. 

Quarters 

The  midship  superstructure  or  navi- 
gating bridge  is  located   over  the   pump 


room  between  holds  Nos.  1  and  2.  The 
bri<lge  deck  is  supported  on  five  trans- 
verse frames,  the  sides  between  bridge 
and  upper  decks  not  being  plated  above 
the  42-inch  height  of  bulwark.  The 
bridge  deck,  10  feet  above  upper  deck, 
is  completely  plated  and  planked  with 
3  V2  -inch  Oregon  pine.  The  steel  house 
on  this  deck  contains  the  captain's  of- 
fice and  purser's  room  and  bath,  the 
first,  second  and  third  officers'  state- 
rooms, an  oflicer's  bath,  the  radio  room 
and  a  medicine  locker.  It  should  be 
noted  that  no  officers'  dining  saloon  is 
located  in  the  midship  quarters.  The 
observation  bi-idge  is  decked  with  3%- 
inch  Oregon  pine,  and  in  the  steel  house 
are  the  captain's  stateroom,  sitting- 
room  and  bath.  The  quarters  on  this 
deck  and  the  bridge  deck  below  are 
finished  in  white  enamel  with  mahogany 
trim.  Stateroom  floors  are  covered  with 
carpets  and  bathroom  floors  with  hex- 
agonal tile.  The  outside  of  the  pilot 
house  is  of  white  pine  and  it  is  finished 
inside  in  tongued  and  grooved  oak. 

The  poop  deck  front  contains  two 
Bethlehem-Harlan  standard  watertight 
doors  opening  into  passages  leading 
through  the  crews'  quarters.  On  the 
port  side,  in  consecutive  order,  come 
the  petty  officers'  messroom  and  pan- 
try, the  seamen's  messroom,  crew's  pan- 
try, and  firemen's  messi'ooms.  On  the 
starboard  side  are  the  officers'  dining 
saloon,  saloon  pantry  and  galley  stores. 
Dumb  waiters  and  companions  on  each 
side  lead  to  the  galley,  situated  on  the 
poop  deck  between  the  boiler  and  en- 
gine hatches.  This  arrangement  gives 
a  very  compact  layout.  The  galley  is 
floored  with  square  vitrified  red  tile  and 
the  mess  quarters  with  "asbestolith." 
The  officers'  dining  saloon  walls  and 
ceiling  are  paneled  in  oak,  and  the 
other  messrooms  are  of  cypress  finished 
bright.  Aft  of  the  messrooms  are  the 
crew's  quarters,  with  the  crew's  toilets 
grouped  together  at  the  aft  end  of  the 
upper  deck  on  the  port  side.  The  hos- 
pital is  opposite  on  the  starboard  side. 
The  crew's  quarters  are  all  of  cypress, 
finished  bright.  The  steering  engine 
room,  on  this  deck,  is  entirely  enclosed. 
The  upper  deck,  in  way  of  the  quar- 
ters aft,  is  planked  with  3V2-inch  Ore- 
gon pine. 

The  poop  deck  is  planked  with  "V2- 
inch  Oregon  pine,  except  at  the  extreme 
after  end.  Quarters  for  the  engineer 
officers  are  located  on  this  deck, 
abreast  the  engine  hatch.  On  the  port 
side  are  the  first  assistant  engineer, 
engineer's  bath,  fourth  assistant  and 
one  junior  engineer,  and  the  third  as- 
sistant. On  the  starboard  side  is  the 
chief's  enginneer's  stateroom,  bath  and 
office   and    the   second    assistant's   room. 

Two  junior  engineers  are  quartered 
at  the  after  end  of  the  engine  hatch. 
These  quarters  are  finished   similarly  to 


those  in  the  midship  houses. 

Loading   and    Unloading 

The  taking  on  of  an  oil  cargo  at 
Tuxpan,  Mexico,  presents  no  different 
problem  from  the  ordinary  tanker. 
Three  oil  hose  cranes  and  filling  mani- 
folds are  located  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  deck  and  fill  through  12  risers 
to  the  hold.  For  discharging  oil,  10 
suctions  in  each  tank  discharge  into  the 
14-inch  fore  and  aft  hold  suction  lines, 
one  on  each  side  of  ship.  The  two 
horizontal  duplex  cargo  pumps  dis- 
charge through  port  and  starboard  12- 
inch  risers  and  through  12-inch  dis- 
charge lines  on  the  upper,  boat  and 
poop  decks  leading  over  the  stern. 

Ore  is  loaded  at  Cruz  Grande,  Chile, 
after  the  oil  cargo  has  been  discharged. 
The  discharging  of  ore  at  Sparrow's 
Point  is  done  under  two  15-ton  grab 
bucket  unloaders,  and  can  be  done  in 
about  40  hours.  The  area  of  the  ore 
holds  is  so  proportioned  to  the  speed 
of  the  unloaders  that  the  surface  of 
the  ore  remains  at  a  constant  level 
relative  to  the  unloaders  as  the  ship 
loses  draft  due  to  the  decreased  weight. 

Ten  kingposts,  with  18  36-foot  Ore- 
gon pine  booms  of  three  tons  capacity 
are  provided  for  the  handling  of  cargo 
in  the  event  of  these  ships  becoming 
engaged  in  some  other  trade  not  hav- 
ing terminal  facilities  for  loading  and 
unloading.  The  ten  8% -inch  by  10- 
inch  winches  which  handle  the  tackle 
for  opening  the  Hogg-Carr  hatch  covers 
are  available  for  the  working  of  the 
%-inch  diameter  wire  rope  whips  on 
the  cargo  booms. 

Standing   Rigging 

Pole  topmasts  are  fitted  at  the  center 
of  the  spans  between  the  first  and 
fourth  pair  of  kingposts.  The  fore  top- 
mast extends  to  a  height  of  129  feet 
above  bottom  of  keel.  Fore  stays,  back 
stays,  shrouds  and  stack  guys  are  of 
%-inch  diameter  6x7  cast  steel  wire 
rope,  fitted  with  Roebling  open  sockets 
at  each  end  and  IVs-inch  Bethlehem 
rigging  screws.  The  spring  stay  is 
portable  and  can  be  lowered  through 
blocks  when  the  ship  is  at  the  un- 
loaders. 

Warping     and     Mooring     Gear 

The  warping  gear  on  these  ships  has 
been  given  very  careful  attention.  The 
Bethlehem-Moore  triple  spur  geared 
13xl3-inch  windlass  handles  the  2%- 
inch  anchor  chain.  Aft  of  this  on  the 
forecastle  deck  is  a  Bethlehem-Moore 
compound  geared  9x1 2-inch  winch  with 
extension  heads.  On  the  upper  deck 
forwai-d,  on  the  poop  deck  forward  of 
the  wing  houses  and  again  on  this  deck 
aft,  special  mooring  winches  are  fitted. 
These  are  of  the  Bethlehem-Moore  lOx 
12-inch  type  and  are  intended  for 
mooring  to  buoys  at  sea  in  a  relatively 
fixed  position,  or  to  whai-ves  while  load- 
ing or  unloading.     In  operation  it  auto- 
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inatically  pays  out  the  warping  line 
when  under  excessive  tension  and  es- 
tablishes the  necessary  tension  should 
the  line  become  slack  for  any  cause. 

A  complete  steam  heating  system 
designed  for  65  pound  working  pres- 
sure is  installed  in  all  quarters.  The 
cargo  and  fuel  oil  tanks  are  also  pro- 
vided with  an  efficient  steam  heating 
system. 

Officers  and  engineers'  baths  are  pro- 
vided with  showers  and  heaters  having 
hot  or  cold  salt  water,  and  lavatories 
having  cold  fresh  water.  The  crews 
toilets  aft  have  hot  or  cold  salt  water 
to  showers  and  cold  salt  water  to  wash 
basins.  Fresh  water  is  carried  in  two 
5000-gallon  tanks  on  the  lower  deck 
in  the  machinery  space  and  in  a  500- 
gallon  gravity  tank  on  the  boat  deck 
and  a  150-gallon  gravity  tank  on  the 
wheelhouse  top.  Plumbing  fixtures  are 
of  good  quality  throughout. 

The  fire  room  is  ventilated  by  two 
36-inch  and  the  engine  room  by  four 
30-inch  dia.  cowls,  operated  from  be- 
low. The  quarters  are  ventilated  by 
10-inch  mushroom  vents  and  the  pump 
room  by  two  24-inch  cowls.  Fourteen 
20-inch  diameter  ventilators  with 
hinged  tops  are  provided  for  the  ore 
holds.  The  oil  tanks  are  vented  as  fol- 
lows: The  forward  deep  tank  by  two, 
and  the  remaining  fuel  oil  tanks  by 
one  each,  6-inch  gooseneck  vents.  Cargo 
oil  tanks  Nos.  6,  7,  9  and  10  are  vented 
through  3-inch  pipes  led  up  the  nearest 
kingpost  to  about  20  feet  above  the 
deck.  Tanks  Nos.  3  and  4  have  pipes 
led  up  the  midship  structure.  Tanks 
Nos.  1,  2,  5,  8  and  11  are  vented 
through  the  kingposts.  Bethlehem 
standard  4-inch  vapor  valves  are  fitted 
to  each  vent  pipe  and  at  top  of  king- 
posts. 

The  steering  engine  is  of  Bethlehem- 
Moore  16x1 2-inch  screw  gear  type,  with 
the  three  hand  steering  wheels  located 
forward   of  the  engine.      The   control   is 


View    of    bow    of    S.    S.     Hawkeye    State    taken    at 

the    San    Francisco    pier    of    tfte    Matson 

Navigation    Company 

by  the  Bethlehem  duplex  ram  hydraulic 
telemotor  from  the  transmitter  stand  in 
the  pilot  house.  The  ship  can  also  be 
steered  by  an  emergency  gear  con- 
nected to  the  spring  quadrant  and 
operated  by  the  mooring  winches  on 
the  poop  deck. 

Steam  will  be  furnished  by  three  four- 
furnace  Scotch  marine  boilers  12  feet 
in  length  and  17  feet  6  inches  diameter, 
oil-burning,  under  the  Bethlehem-Dahl 
system,  with  a  total  heating  surface  of 
12,861  square  feet.  Howden  forced 
draft  system  will  be  used  and  super- 
heaters installed,  giving  a  working  pres- 
sure of  220  pounds  per  square  inch  at 
600  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Two  Curtis 
turbines  built  at  the  Fore  River  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion will  drive  the  shafts  through  Falk 
single  reduction  gear  developing  a  nor- 
mal shaft  horsepower  of  4  500.  The 
Scotch    boilers    are    being    made    at   the 


Sparrow's  Point  plant  and  the  fuel  oil- 
burning  apparatus  at  the  Redingrton 
plant.  The  majority  of  the  pumps  are 
manufactured  at  the  Moore  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Corporation. 

The  propellers  will  be  of  the  solid 
type,  three-bladed  and  machined,  with 
a  diameter  of  15  feet  8  inches  and  a 
pitch  of  12  feet  8  inches.  These  re- 
volving at  a  speed  of  105  revolutions 
per  minute  will  drive  the  huge  hull  at 
a  sea  speed  of  11%  knots  loaded  trial. 
The  cruising  radius  on  fuel  tank  capac- 
ity will  be  20,000  miles  at  10  V2   knots. 

At  the  lower  deck  level,  on  a  flat  be- 
tween the  boiler  and  engine  rdoms,  are 
•  located  the  donkey  boiler  room  and  an 
engineers'  store  room.  On  the  port  side 
on  this  same  deck  is  another  engineers' 
store  room  and  on  this  deck  aft  of  the 
engine  hatch  is  the  engineers'  workshop 
on  the  port  side  and  in  a  gastight  com- 
pai'tment  on  the  starboard  side  is  the 
refrigerating  machinery  room.  At  the 
extreme  aft  end  of  this  deck  are  the 
meat  room,  chill  room  and  butcher  shop. 

The  vessels  described  above  are  the 
Bethlehem  Hulls  4212  and  4213,  named 
the  Mai-ore  and  Steelore.  Bethlehem 
Hull  4210,  building  for  the  International 
Petroleum  Company,  is  not  yet  named, 
and  Hull  4211,  for  the  Ore  Steamship 
Company,  is  called  the  Bethore.  These 
last  two  hulls  are  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed above  except  that  the  main  en- 
gines are  triple  expansion  reciprocating 
with  25-inch,  41-inch  and  68-inch  bore 
of  cylinders  and  a  48-inch  stroke,  and 
that  there  is  some  difference  in  arrange- 
ment of  quarters  aft.  Bethlehem  Hulls 
5309  and  5310,  building  at  the  Union 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Corporation  at 
San  Francisco,  are  called  the  Chilore 
and  Lebore,  and  are  similar  to  the  Ma- 
rore  except  that  the  hold  space  is  de- 
signed to  carry  coal  and  ore  instead  of 
oil  and  ore.  A  description  of  the  spe- 
cial construction  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  given  in  a  later  issue. 


The    United   States   Shipping   Board   535-foot  type   passenger   liner    Hawkeye  State  of  the  Matson   Navigation  Company  steaming  along  the  San  Francisco 

waterfront 


THE  GOLDEN  STATE 


At  Her  Home   Port 

No  single  ship  that  has  ever  come  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  was  accorded  a  more  en- 
thusiastic and  elaborate  reception  than 
California's  namesake,  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  passenger  liner  Golden  State, 
operated  under  the  house  flag  of  California's 
pioneer  trans-Pacific  steamship  company,  the  Pa- 
cific Mail.  Among  the  passengers  on  her  list 
were  J.  H.  Rosseter  of  San  Francisco,  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  Mrs.  Rosseter,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  distinguished  San  Fran- 
ciscans. On  Monday,  the  14th  of  March,  the 
Golden  State  was  met  at  quarantine  by  the  tug 
Golden  Gate  and  other  bay  craft  w'ith  five  or  six 
hundred  guests  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
headed  by  an  official  reception  committee  under 
Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  1.5,  a  re- 
ception was  held  on  board  the  Golden  State  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  mural  panels  which  had 
been  painted  for  this  vessel  by  California  artists. 
George  C.  Boardman,  vice-president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commei'ce,  presided  and 
opened  the  ceremony  with  an  eloquent 
address  on  art,  industry  and  shipping. 
H.  H.  Ebey  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  J.  N.  Laurvik  of  the  San 
F  r  a  nc  i  s  c  o  Art  Association,  Captain 
George  W.  Yardley,  master  of  the  Gol- 
den State,  and  J.  H.  McCallum,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, representing  Governor  Ste- 
phens, also  participated  in  the  program. 
At  the  close  of  the  addresses  the  mu- 
ral paintings,  which  had  been  concealed 
by  draped  American  and  California  Bear 
flags,  wei'e  unveiled  by  the  Misses  Irene 
Spreckels  and  Geraldine  Grace.  The 
paintings  unveiled  were:  two  in  the 
dining  salon  by  Armin  C.  Hansen,  two 
over  the  stairway  by  Maurice  Del  Mue, 
and  two  by  Henry  V.  Poor,  one  in  the 
social  hall  and  the  other  in  the  smok- 
ing  room. 

On  March  16  the  Golden  State  was 
thrown  open  for  general  inspection,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  fully  12,000  people 
visited  the  ship. 


Above,   left  to   right:     Captain   G.    W.    Yardley;     Colonel   William    Hamilton,  customs    service;      Mrs.   J.    H.    Rosseter.    Mr.    Rosseter;      Miss    Geraldine    Grace 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Grace  of   San   Francisco.      In   the  center  is  a  paintinp;  of  the   Sierras  by   Maurice   Del   Mue,  and  below  is  a  mural   by  Armin   Hansen  symbolizing 
the   California   fisheries.      Engravings   of   paintings   by   courtesy   of    San    Francisco   Business. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 


[HIPPING  activities  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  have 
in  the  past  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding- 
Corporation,  vif  h  o  s  e 
plant  on  the  Deleware 
River  at  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  is  now  contrib- 
ing  nine  of  the  fifteen 
new  Shipping  Board  liners  which  have 
been  allocated  to  West  Coast  operators. 
The  first  two  of  these  liners  to  get  into 
service,  S.  S.  Creole  State  and  Wolver- 
ine State,  are  among  the  nine. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
is  one  of  the  successful  products  of  the 
great  industrial  revival  which  ushered 
in  the  twentieth  century  with  a  spirit 
best  termed  as  "large."  Renewed  talk 
at  that  time  of  national  subsidy  of  pas- 
senger liners  influenced  the  planning  of 
this  yard,  which  was  the  conception  oi 
the  late  Henry  G.  Morse,  a  veteran 
bridge  builder  with  experience  as  chief 
executive  of  an  old  -  line  shipbuilding- 
concern.  It  was  Mr.  Morse's  idea  that 
the  advanced  technique  of  bridgebuild- 
ing,  with  its  emphasis  on  labor-saving 
machinery  and  on  development  of  the 
work  in  the  shops  to  simplify  the  final 
processes  of  erection,  could  be  success- 
fully adapted  to  the  construction  of 
modern  steel  ships.  The  keystone  of 
this  plan  was  the  application  of  the 
templet  system  to  shipbuilding.  Since 
then  generally  adopted  by  shipyards  and 
strikingly  vindicated  by  making  possible 
such  huge  ship  assembling  yards  as  Hog- 
Island  and  Submarine  Boat,  this  system 
was  originally  greeted  by  old-line  ship- 
builders as  a  new-fangled  fad  of  no 
worth. 

The  Templet  System 
Because  of  the  importance  which  this 
system  has  come  to  assume  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  shipbuilding,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly 
how  the  templet  functions.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  the  structure  of  a  ship 
consists  of  many  thousands  of  plates 
and  angles  of  varying  sizes,  shapes  and 
degrees  of  curvature,  and  that  they  are 
held  together  by  many  more  thousands 
of  rivets  which  must  be  placed  in  ex- 
actly the  right  places  to  provide  the 
strength  and  tightness  necessary  to  a 
seaworthy  vessel.  In  the  old  days  of 
wooden  ships,  the  various  parts  could 
be  sawed  on  the  ways  and  fitted  on  the 
hull  where  hand  augers  could  cut  the 
holes  for  the  bolts.  Transition  to  steel 
made  no  change  in  method,  except  that 
it  became  necessary  to  return  the  ma- 
terial to  the  shops  for  fitting  and  the 
punching  of  the  rivet  holes,  a  laborious 
and  costly  practice  which  likewise  con- 


fined  shop  output  to   the   rate   of  prog- 
ress in  hull  erection. 

The  introduction  of  templets,  or  pat- 
terns of  paper  or  wood,  revolutionized 
the   whole  procedure.      As   soon   as   the 
design    and    specifications    of    a    vessel 
were  decided  upon,  the  draughtsmen  in 
the  shipyard's  mold  loft  could  begin  to 
prepare    a   series    of    templets,    one    for 
each  of  the  ship's  parts.     Such  a  templet 
is    made    to    the    exact   size,    shape   and 
curvature  of  the  part  for  which  it  is  the 
pattern,  and  it  shows  exactly  where  the 
rivet   holes    are    to    be    punched.      Once 
these   templets   are   in   hand,    the    shops 
can    proceed    in    the    fabrication    of   the 
material  without  thought  of  its  erection 
on   the  ways,   for  each  part  will   fit  its 
appointed   place   in   the  ship's   structure 
when  it  is  needed,  just  as  -will  any  piece 
fit  into  its  place  in  a  jig-saw  puzzle  pic- 
ture.    Furthermore,  if  the  shops  of  the 
shipyard  are  overloaded,  any  number  of 
the   templets   can    be   sent   to   any  steel 
fabricating    plant    in    any    part    of    the 
country  and  the  parts  made  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  if  they  had   been  produced 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  ways.    So  ex- 
act  is   the   science    of   production    from 
templets  that  in  cases  where  two  plates 
overlap  and  are  riveted   together  to  an 
angle,  the  rivet  holes  on  all  three  places 
will   line   up  exactly  when   they  are  as- 
sembled  in   the   ship's   hull.      When   the 
great  Hog  Island   plant  was   planned   a 
plate  and  angle  shop  was  included,  with 
a  capacity  of  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
hull   material   needed,   to   make  the   cor- 
rections considered  inevitable  in  the  pro- 
duction   of    the    thousands    of    tons    of 
ship's  parts  ordered   from  plants  in   all 
parts    of    the    country;     in   actual    prac- 
tice,   however,    only   2   per   cent   of   the 
material   was   found   to   need   correction 
and    the    output    of    the    shop    became 
largely  new  material.     It  is  interesting 
to    note    in    this    regard    that    the    New 
York  Ship  organization  was  responsible 
for  the   production   of   all   the   templets 
for  the  110  cargo  carriers  built  at  Hog 
Island. 

But  the  templet  was  not  the  only  fea- 
ture which  Mr.  Morse  incorporated  in 
his  plans.  The  entire  plant  layout  was 
carefully  devised  to  insure  a  steady  flow 


of  material  from  the  receiving  and  stor- 
age yards  through  the  shops  to  the  ways 
with  a  minimum  of  rehandling  and  dou- 
bling on  its  tracks.  The  shops  were 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  spe- 
cialized machinery,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  the  new  inventions  of  the 
expert  shipbuilders  and  steel  men  whom 
he  gathered  into  his  new  organization. 
This  is  notable  in  the  case  of  the  Ly- 
sholm  plate-punching  table,  which  was 
designed  and  perfected  at  the  yard  and 
which  has  since  been  adopted  in  many 
other  plants.  Three  double  ways  and  a 
wet  slip  for  outfitting  were  built  under 
a  single  roof  to  permit  of  uninterrupted 
work  despite  winter  storms  and  the  in-  *' 
tense  heat  generated  in  an  unprotected 
hull  by  a  summer  sun.  The  finishing 
touch  was  the  installation  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  complete  overhead  crane 
system  available  in  any  shipyard. 

Construction   for  West  Coast 

Such  was  the  plant  at  which  the  first 
keel    was    laid    on    November   29,    1900. 
The    vessel    was    the    M.    S.    Dollar,    a 
freighter     of     3603     deadweight     tons, 
which  was  changed  while  in  the  course 
of    construction    to    a    tanker,    and    re- 
named the  J.  M.  Guffey.    The  next  three 
contracts  were  for  cargo  boats  for  the 
American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
the  Texan,   of   12,313   deadweight  tons, 
and   the   Nevadan  and   Nebraskan,   each 
of  slightly  under  5300  deadweight  tons. 
Then  followed  the  Mongolia  and   Man- 
churia, the  largest  passenger  liners  ever     ■ 
built  in  an  American  yard.     Of  26,820 
tons  displacement  and  13,639  gross,  they 
are   61.5   feet  over-all   and   have   accom- 
modations for  346  first,   66  second  and 
1300  third  class  passengers,  and  a  speed 
of  16  knots.     Delivered  in  the  early  part 
of  1904,  they  were  the   crack   liners  in 
the  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient  of  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  until  1915 
when   they  were   sold   to   the   American 
Line;     after   a   distinguished    record    as 
troop   transports   during  the   war,    they 
established  the  Hamburg  service  of  the 
American  Line  in  December,  1919,  and 
are  still  operating  on  this  run. 

This  early  identification  of  New  York 
Ship  with  American  enterprise  on  the 
Pacific  was  followed  by  the  construction 
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of  S.  S.  President,  Governor  and  Con- 
gress for  the  Pacific  Coast  Company, 
which  is  now  a  pait  of  the  Admiral  Line 
organization,  and  of  the  knoclc  -  down 
ferryboats  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  for 
operation  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. 
The  launching  on  January  22  of  the 
tanker  Solana,  of  9820  deadweight  tons, 
which  is  being  built  for  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  brings  this  connec- 
jf  tion  with  West  Coast  operators  up  to 
date. 

Naval   Construction 

The  expected  subsidy  for  passenger 
liners  failed  to  materialize  and  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  entered 
into  a  lean  period  soon  after  New  York 
Ship  was  organized.  Nevertheless,  this 
new  shipyard  obtained  its  fair  share  of 
the  tonnage  that  was  ordered;  further, 
it  broke  into  the  naval  construction  field 
which  until  then  had  been  monopolized 
by  a  small  group  of  established  yards. 
Forerunner  of  a  great  line  of  fighting 
ships  for  our  own  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  which  the  yard  has  become 
famous,  was  the  armoi'ed  cruiser  Wash- 
ington, the  contract  for  which  was  sign- 
ed on  February  10,  1903.  Construction 
of  this  warship  reopened  the  question 
of  the  worth  of  the  templet  system. 
Even  some  of  those  within  the  organi- 
zation itself  doubted  the  pi-acticability 
of  applying  this  system  to  such  large 
and  complicated  work  as  was  called  for 
in  building  the  cruiser.  However,  temp- 
lets were  used  and  proved  even  more 
efficient  on  such  work  than  on  the  usual 
work  of  merchant  ship  construction ;  and 
undoubtedly  this  system  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  speed  with  which  the 
cruiser  was  turned  out  despite  the  yard's 
lack  of  experience  in  building  naval 
vessels. 

A  few  months  after  obtaining  the 
contract  for  the  Washington,  Mr.  Morse 
died  suddenly.  The  next  day  bids  were 
opened  for  three  warships  of  the  Kan- 
sas type  and  New  York  Ship  was  award- 
ed the  Kansas,  which  was  rated  at  the 
time  as  a  first-class  battleship.  Soon 
after  her  delivery  she  gave  a  particu- 
larly good  account  of  herself  on  the 
historic  around-the-world  voyage  of  the 
American  fleet.  Other  orders  followed 
from  the  Navy  Department  and  at  no 
time  since  the  laying  of  the  Washing- 
ton's keel  has  the  yard  been  without 
naval  vessels  in  process  of  construction. 
Conspicuous  in  the  New  York  Ship  fight- 
ing fleet  are  the  battleships  Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Oklahoma  and  Idaho,  the  old- 
type  destroyer  Downes,  the  Argentine, 
superdreadnought  Moreno  and  the  thirty 
destroyers  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Navy  during  the  recent  war.  Constuc- 
tion  is  now  proceeding  on  two  32,600- 
ton  battleships  and  a  43,500-ton  battle- 
cruiser.       In     their     respective     classes. 


these  three  vessels  are  representative 
of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  war- 
ships under  construction  anywhere.  The 
battle-cruiser  is  874  feet  in  length  and 
will  have  turbines  generating  180,000 
horsepower  to  drive  her  by  electricity 
at  her  designed  speed  of  33  knots. 
Reorganization 
In  the  fall  of  1916  American  Inter- 
national Corporation,  which  a  year  be- 
fore had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
purchase  and  expansion  of  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  engaged  a  commis- 
sion of  engineers  and  naval  architects 
to  make  a  study  of  Atlantic  Coast  ship- 
yards. As  a  result  of  this  commission's 
report.  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration was  formed,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Company,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 


View  in  a  building  slip  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  showing  40-ton  section  of 
forward  web  framing  for  the  collision  bulkheafi 
and   chain    locker  of    a   big    tanker. 

pany,  and  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  participating  with  Amer- 
ican International  Corporation  in  its  or- 
ganization. This  new  corporation  took 
over  the  plant  and  assets  of  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  a  few 
months  later  Marvin  A.  Neeland,  who 
had  earlier  been  assistant  vice-president 
and  chief  engineer  of  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; George  J.  Baldwin,  president  of 
Pacific  Mail,  had  already  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board. 

This  change  in  the  control  of  New 
York  Ship  was  the  first  step  in  a  policy 
of  expansion  which  has  made  the  plant 
the  largest  self-contained  shipbuilding 
unit  in  the  United  States  and  equal  to 
the  largest  British  shipyard.  At  the 
time  of  the  change  two  double  ways 
were  nearing  completion  as  an  addition 
to  the  original  covered  unit  of  building 


ways  and  wet  slip.     This  work  was  con- 
tinued  and  plans  made  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  shop  and  way  facilities. 
War  Activities 

Then  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  and  the  government,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  New  York  Ship's 
plant  and  personnel  to  the  success  of 
its  huge  shipbuilding  program,  aided  the 
corporation  not  only  in  rushing  con- 
struction of  the  contemplated  additions 
but  also  in  putting  through  an  even 
larger  policy  of  expansion.  A  pair  of 
great,  single  open  ways,  capable  of  ex- 
tension to  1000  feet  in  length,  was 
built,  a  large  plate  and  angle  shop  was 
erected,  the  original  machine  shop  was 
extended  124  feet  along  the  head  of 
the  covered  way  unit,  and  the  power 
plant  was  doubled  in  size.  When  the 
Navy  Department  followed  an  initial 
order  of  ten  destroyers  with  a  supple- 
mentary one  for  twenty  more  a  few- 
weeks  later,  it  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sepaate  destroyer-building  unit 
of  six  covered  and  four  open  ways,  plate 
and  angle  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  on 
part  of  the  plant  property. 

The  capacities  of  the  machine  and 
boiler  shops  of  the  original,  or  north 
yard,  unit  of  the  plant,  were  already  so 
crowded  with  other  government  work 
that  it  was  arranged  to  supply  the  boil- 
ers and  turbines  for  these  last  twenty 
destroyers  from  outside  companies;  the 
forge  shop,  however,  with  its  giant  hy- 
draulic press  of  1200-ton  capacity  and 
its  other  equipment,  was  equal  to  the 
increased  strain  on  its  output.  At  the 
same  time  the  machine  shop  was  ex- 
tended another  124  feet  along  the  head 
of  the  covered  unit. 

Emergency  Fleet  Orders 

Then  came  an  order  from  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  for  the  con- 
struction of  sixteen  large  vessels.  Orig- 
inally designed  as  troop  transports,  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  caused  a  sweep- 
ing change  in  plans,  these  vessels  now 
being  completed  and  delivered  as  the 
big  passenger-and-cargo  liners  of  the 
Shipping  Board  fleet.  Orders  for  twen- 
ty-six of  these  vessels  were  distributed 
among  three  Atlantic  Coast  shipyards. 
New  York  Ship  being  allotted  the  con- 
struction of  all  seven  of  the  502-foot 
class  and  nine  of  the  535-foot  class,  a 
total  of  sixteen.  After  the  armistice 
three  of  the  latter  class  were  cancelled 
at  another  yard,  but  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion's program  at  New  York  Ship  was 
left  untouched. 

No  shipyard,  either  here  or  abroad, 
had  ever  been  given  so  large  an  order 
for  passenger  liners  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  crowding  of  New  York  Ship's 
expanded  facilities  with  other  govern- 
ment work  made  a  still  further  expan- 
sion immediately  necessary.  To  this 
end  the  shipbuilding  company,  as  agent 
for   the   Fleet   Corporation,   constructed 
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on  its  own  piopoily  what  is  known  as 
the  South  Yard  unit,  which  consists  of 
four  large  shipways,  each  103  by  750 
feet,  machine  shop,  plate  and  angle 
shop,  blacksmith's  shop  and  power  sta- 
tion. Equal  in  capacity  to  a  good-sized 
yard  of  pre-war  days,  the  South  Yard 
has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of 
New  York  Ship's  facilities,  the  corpora- 
tion having  exercised  last  summer  its 
option  to  take  over  this  development. 
Plant    Expansion 

The  enormous  expansion  of  physical 
equipment  was  necessarily  paralleled  by 
a  great  increase  in  the  working  force; 
from  4500  on  the  last  day  of  1916  it 
rose  to  12,000  on  December  31,  1918, 
to  17,500  at  the  end  of  1919,  and  to 
18,000  by  the  first  of  this  year.  The 
problem  of  recruiting  and  holding  the 
men  was  intensified  by  the  lack  of 
housing  facilities.  The  whole  shipbuild- 
ing program  of  the  government  at  New 
York  Ship  being  at  stake,  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration co-operated  with  the  yard  in 
the  construction  of  a  housing  develop- 
ment providing  approximately  1800  fam- 
ilies with  modern  homes  conveniently 
located.  The  major  part  of  this  devel- 
opment, Y'orkship  Village,  was  so  attrac- 
tively designed  and  laid  out  that  its 
plans  have  since  been  used  by  Jacques 
Greber,  chairman  of  the  French  Commis- 
sion on  Reconstruction,  to  bring  home 
to  French  architects  the  possibilities  of 
putting  through  large  scale  reconstruc- 
tion projects  without  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  variety  of  style.  The  method 
of  co-operation  in  this  housing  develop- 
ment was  that  New  York  Ship  bought 
the  necessary  land  and  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  village  which  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Fleet  Corporation  through 
building  loans.  Ground  was  broken  for 
these  houses  in  the  spring  of  1918  and 
work  was  pushed  so  rapidly  that  the  first 
house  was  rented  the  following  Decem- 
ber; but  the  signing  of  the  armi.stice 
came  even  more  rapidly,  and,  the  need 
having  passed  a  year  later.  New  York 
Ship  withdrew  its  interest  in  the  active 
management  of  the  development  and 
transferred  its  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Fleet  Corporation  for  a 
nominal  sum. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  enormous 
extensions  in  plant  and  man-power  were 
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SHIPS   BY   THE   MILE 
f    Vessels    Built    and    Building    by    New    York    Ship 
Was    Laid    on    November    29,     1900 

Length  

LH.P. 

1,408,261 

209,828 

14,702 


Type  No. 

Naval  57 

Passenger  and  cargo 27 

River  passenger  steamers      7 

Tankers  31 

Colliers    22 

General  cargo  13 

Misc.  gov't  boats 26 

Barges 23 

Carfloats   51 

Dredges  7 


in  Miles 
3.125 
2.50 

.375 
2.375 
1.50 
1.125 

.750 

.875 
2.875 

.125 


Gross 


Since    First    Keel 


Tonnage- 
D.W.T. 


87,848 
47,852 
35,565 
16,597 


8,046 


Disp't 

380,183 

271,654      463,589 

13,299 

284,739       

161,425       

105,887       

19,613 


35,260 


56,928 
6,005 


Totals    264     15.625     1,828,699     *271,654     587,311      939,617 

*  Passenger  liners  also  figured   in  displacement  tonnage. 


being  effected,  the  original  yard  was 
loaded  to  capacity  with  actual  ship  pro- 
duction. During  1917  and  1918,  the 
years  of  our  active  participation  in  the 
war.  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion delivered  twenty  merchant  vessels 
totaling  175,965  deadweight  tons,  this 
great  fleet  including  seven  tankers  of 
78,231  deadweight  tons,  ten  colliers  of 
81,227  tons,  and  three  freighters  of  16,- 
507  deadweight  tons.  One  of  the  col- 
liers, S.  S.  Tuckahoe,  of  5500  dead- 
weight tons,  was  launched  twenty-seven 
days  after  the  keel  was  laid,  delivered 
ten  days  later  and  in  active  operation 
with  a  full  cargo  of  coal  on  the  fortieth 
day  after  the  keel  laying.  In  addition 
to  ship  production  and  plant  expansion. 
New  York  Ship's  executive  and  techni- 
cal staffs  played  an  important  consulta- 
tive role  in  the  planning  of  Hog  Island 
and  the  designing  of  the  cargo  ships  as- 
sembled there. 

Recent    Launching    Program 

The  momentum  gained  during  the  act- 
ual war  period  further  increased  in  1919, 
when  the  great  plant  expansion  came 
fully  into  play,  and  made  1920  the  ban- 
ner year  in  the  history  of  the  yard. 
Comparison  of  the  launching  records  of 
the  last  two  years  shows: 

1919  1920 

Number  of  ships 20  23 

Length   of  ships  in  feet      7,435  9,917 

Tonnage,   gross 88,977  161,118 

Tonnage,   deadweight.   85,608  161,233 


Indicated  horsepower.. 430, 450  406,950 
No  less  than  eleven  passenger  and 
cargo  liners  of  231,000  tons  displace- 
ment are  included  in  the  1920  launch- 
ing figures,  as  well  as  ten  destroyers 
and  two  oil  tankers.  But  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  last  year's  performance 
was  the  completion  and  delivery  of  the 
first  three  Shipping  Board  liners  to  get 
into  operation  from  any  shipyai-d. 

The  1920  launching  record  forecasts 
for  1921  the  greatest  passenger  liner 
production  in  the  history  of  any  Ameri- 
can shipyard,  the  probabilities  being 
that  no  less  than  twelve  of  these  big 
Shipping  Board  vessels  will  be  delivered. 
Already  the  first  two  of  these  liners  to 
reach  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  New  York  Ship,  which  earlier 
won  the  distinction  of  putting  the  first 
two  into  the  trans-Atlantic  trade. 

As  progress  is  steadily  being  made 
toward  cleaning  up  the  great  war-time 
contracts  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  New  York 
Ship  has  had  more  of  its  facilities  re- 
leased for  the  construction  of  vessels 
for  private  interests.  During  1920  the 
keels  of  nine  tankers  for  various  oper- 
ators and  of  one  passenger  steamship 
for  the  Munson  Line  were  laid.  One 
of  these  tankers  was  delivered  to  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company  last  fall,  having  been 
constructed  in  the  remarkably  short 
time  of  seven  months  and  ten  days  from 
keel    laying   to    delivery. 


INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

By  HERBERT  HOOVER 


THE  waste  in  our  production  is 
measured  by  the  unemployment, 
the  lost  time  due  to  labor  conflict, 
the  losses  in  labor  turnover,  the 
failure  to  secure  maximum  production 
of  the  individual  due  either  to  misfit  or 
lack  of  interest.  Beyond  this  again  is 
a  wide  area,  of  waste  in  the  poor  co- 
ordination of  great  industries,  the  fail- 
ures in  transportation,  coal  and  power 
supplies  which  reecho  daily  to  interrupt 
the  steady  operation  of  industry.  There 
are  again  such  other  wastes  due  to  lack 
of  standardization,  to  speculation,  to 
mismanagement,  to  inefficient  national 
equipment  and  a  hundred  other  causes. 
There  is  a  certain  proof  of  deficient 
production  by  comparisons  of  our  in- 
tense results  in  1918,  when,  with  20  per 
cent  of  our  man  power  withdrawn  into 
the  army,  we  yet  produced  20  per  cent 
more  commodities  than  we  are  doing 
today.  We  are  probably  not  producing 
more  than  60  or  70  per  cent  of  our 
capacity. 

No  one  will  ever  suppose  that  it  is 
ever  possible  to  bring  national  produc- 
tivity up  to  the  full  100  per  cent,  but 
the  whole  basis  of  national  progress,  of 
an  increased  standard  of  living,  of  bet- 
ter human  relations,  indeed,  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  depends  upon 
the  continuous  improvement  in  produc- 
tivity. While  we  currently  assume  that 
great  advances  in  living  standards  are 
brought  about  by  new  and  basic  inven- 
tions, yet  in  fact  even  a  greater  field 
of  increasing  standard  lies  in  the  steady 
elimination  of  these  wastes.  The  pri- 
mary duty  of  organized  society  is  to 
enlarge  the  lives  and  increase  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  all  the  people — not  of 
any  special  class  whatever. 

There  is  ofttimes  a  superficial  dis- 
missal of  this  subject  of  maximum  pro- 
duction on  the  assumption  that  there 
are  positive  limits  in  production  due  to 
oversupply.  Such  assumption  has  no 
proper  foundation  in  the  broad  view  of 
industry  as  a  whole.  Too  much  eco- 
nomic thought  on  production  has  de- 
limited its  boundaries  by  the  immedi- 
ated  volume  of  demand  of  a  given  com- 
modity. There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
nation  overproducing,  if  it  produces  the 
right  commodities.  The  commodities  or 
services  produced  by  the  whole  nation 
are  capable  of  absorption  by  the  whole 
nation  if  they  are  of  the  right  charac- 
ter. When  ten  men  or  one  hundred 
million  men  divide  their  united  output, 
they  can  by  doubling  their  output  have 
twice  the  amount  to  divide.  The  prob- 
lem in  doubling  output  is  to  direct  it 
to  commodities  or  services  that  they  can 
use.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  increase 
of    living    standards    except   the    limita- 


tions of  human  strain,  scientific  discov- 
ery, mechanical  invention  and  natural 
resources. 

It  is  true  enough  that  any  particular 
commodity  or  service  can  be  overpro- 
duced, for  each  will  reach  a  saturation 
point  in  demand  when  all  the  members 
of  the  community  have  been  supplied. 
The  absorption  of  increased  productivity 
lies  in  the  conversion  of  luxuries  of  to- 
day into  necessities  of  tomorrow,  and 
to  spread  these  through  the  whole  popu- 
lation by  stimulation  of  habit  and  edu- 
cation. Wheat  bread,  railways,  good 
roads,  electricity,  telephones,  telegraphs, 
automobiles  and  movies  were  once  lux- 
uries. They  are  still  luxuries  to  some 
parts  of  the  population. 

It  is  but  a  corollary  that  cer- 
tain commodities  can  better  be 
produced  for  exchange  for  com- 
modities from  outside  our  boundaries 
of  more  appropriate  character  to  our 
needs.  Today  we  have  capacity  for  pro- 
duction of  some  commodities  not  only 
in  excess  of  our  home  need,  but  even 
beyond  export  demand  under  present 
financial  conditions.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  remedy,  we  must  either  recog- 
nize these  financial  relations  or  alter- 
nately abandon  some  part  of  this  kind 
of  production  and  turn  our  idle  men  to 
making  things  of  which  we  are  not  yet 
fully  supplied. 

The  largest  area  of  waste  lies  in  the 
large  periods  of  slack  production  and 
unemployment,  due  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  economic  tides  between  booms  and 
slumps.  The  ideal  would  be  steadily 
increasing  production — an  ideal  of  no 
likelihood  of  exact  realization  because 
of  inability  to  ever  gage  in  advance  the 
growth  in  consumption  or  the  approach 
of  saturation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  possibilities  of  stabilization 
worth  consideration.  Our  studies  of  in- 
dustries as  a  whole  show  that  we  usu- 
ally expand  our  equipment  just  at  the 
periods  of  maximum  demand  for  their 
products  instead  of  doing  our  plant  ex- 
pansion during  periods  of  slack  con- 
sumption. We  thus  make  double  de- 
mands on  labor  and  we  doubly  increase 
unemployment  in  periods  of  reduced 
consumption. 

Everyone  knows  that  for  our  normal 
productivity,  our  transportation  facil- 
ities are  today  inadequate.  We  know 
that  we  are  insufliciently  housed,  insuf- 
ficiently equipped  in  our  public  roads 
and  our  public  utilities;  that  we  need 
an  entire  revision  of  our  power  supply, 
that  we  need  expansion  of  our  water 
ways;  and  yet  armies  of  idle  men  are 
walking  the  streets. 

The  reasons  why  this  occurs  are  not 


far  to  seek,  in  that  it  is  at  times  of  high 
productivity  that  capital  is  most  easily 
obtained.  It  is  then  that  the  necessity 
of  increased  equipment  most  impress 
men's  minds  !.nd  it  is  the  high  hopes  of 
these  periods  that  lead  them  into  the 
adventure  of  expansion.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  expe.'t  that  all  industry  can  be 
so  stabilized  as  to  do  its  capital  con- 
struction in  periods  of  depression  in 
commodity  demand.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  industries  that  could,  by  co- 
operation of  the  government  and  co-op- 
eration among  themselves,  be  led  in  this 
direction.  More  particularly  does  this 
apply  to  railways,  telephones,  telegraphs, 
power  supplies  and  other  public  utilities, 
and  to  the  expenditure  upon  our  state, 
municipal  and  national  public  works. 

Another  variety  of  intermittent  em- 
ployment, and  thus  great  waste,  lies  in 
certain  industries  now  operating  upon 
an  unnecessarily  wide  seasonal  fluctua- 
tion, as  for  instance  the  bituminous-coal 
industry.  This  is  today  one  of  our 
worst  -  functioning  industries.  These 
mines  operate  seasonally  and  erratically. 
They  proceed  from  gluts  to  famines, 
from  profiteering  to  bankruptcy.  The 
mining  engineers  have  already  pointed 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  remedy 
lies,  through  storage,  through  railway 
rate  differentials  and  other  remedies. 
Through  constructive  action,  an  army 
of  men  could  be  released  from  this  in- 
dustry to  convert  some  luxury  into  a 
necessity  of  tomoi'row. 

The  second  largest  area  of  waste  in 
productivity  is  the  eternal  amount  of 
labor  friction,  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Fundamentally  this  is  not  alone  a  strug- 
gle for  division  of  the  results  of  pro- 
duction between  capital  and  labor,  but 
also  in  the  element  of  purely  human 
friction  and  loss  outside  the  area  of  dis- 
pute on  wages  and  hours.  The  growth 
of  industry  into  large  units  has  destroy- 
ed the  old  mutuality  of  interest  between 
employee   and   employer. 

Probably  the  next  largest  fraction  of 
waste  in  productivity  lies  in  a  too  high 
degree  of  individualism  in  certain  basic 
products  and  tools.  In  other  words,  a 
standardization  of  certain  national  uten- 
sils makes  for  economy  in  distribution, 
in   operation  and   in  repairs. 

Another  type  of  waste  lies  in  our 
failure  to  advance  our  industrial  equip- 
ment. The  Super  -  Power  Board  will 
demonstrate  the  saving  of  25,000,000 
to  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  by 
the  electrification  of  our  Eastern  power 
supply.  The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
Commission  will  demonstrate  the  saving 
of  five  to  ten  cents  a  bushel  to  the 
farmers  of  fifteen  states  by  unlocking 
the  lakes  to  ocean-going  vessels. 
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AMERICAN    FREIGHT    FOR    AMERI- 
CAN   SHIPS 

DURING  the  past  six  months  there 
has  been  in  the  public  press  of 
America  an  insistent  call  for  the 
American  government  and  Amer- 
ican financial  interests  to  help  America 
first.  That  a  great  amount  of  this  is 
due  to  reaction  from  the  outpouring  of 
American  wealth  and  sympathy  into  Eu- 
ropean channels  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  this  demand  is  backed 
by  good  sound  financial  reasoning. 

Probably  in  no  sphere  of  American 
activity  is  this  matter  of  America's  help- 
ing America  first  more  necessary  than 
in  the  American  merchant  marine.  At 
the  present  time  and  for  a  number  of 
months  past  shipping  throughout  the 
world  has  been  facing  a  condition  o^ 
too  many  ships  and  not  enough  freight. 
There  are  on  the  seas  of  the  world  10,- 
000,000  gross  tons  more  shipping  than 
there  were  in  1913,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  great  majority  of  countries 
show  a  larger  money  value  for  1920 
than  for  1913,  when  we  compare  the 
volume  by  weight  of  foreign  trade  of 
the  world  in  those  two  years,  we  find 
that  1913  leads  by  a  very  substantial 
margin.  In  other  words,  we  have  afloat, 
ready  for  service  on  the  sea,  somewhere 
between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  gross 
tons  of  shipping  in  excess  of  our  actual 
needs  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  there 
is  no  need  to  go  into  the  causes  of  this 
shortage  of  freight  or  this  excess  of 
shipping  tonnage.  The  condition  is  as 
stated,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  very 
keen  competition  between  all  freight- 
carrying  ships  for  any  freight  that  hap- 
pens to  be  offering. 
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In  view  of  this  condition,  America  is 
ill  the  rather  unfortunate  condition  that 
her  merchant  marine  has  cost,  in  com- 
parison with  the  pre-war  costs  of  ship- 
ping, a  very  excessive  amount,  and  the 
standing  charges  against  the  Shipping 
Board  fleet,  whether  in  operation  or  out 
of  operation,  reach  a  point  that  would 
have  been  undreamed  of  by  the  most 
venturesome  shipping  operator  of  pre- 
war times.  These  standing  charges  con- 
stitute a  bill  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
American  people,  whether  these  ships 
are  operating  or  not,  and  of  course  if 
the  ships  can  be  kept  in  operation  and 
earning,  the  standing  charges  will  be 
cut  down  by  the  amount  of  the  earn- 
ings. It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
only  the  part  of  good  business  for 
American  taxpayers  to  see  to  it  that,  so 
far  as  lay  in  their  power,  American 
ships  were  kept  filled  with  freight. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  if  American  shipping 
men,  exporters  and  importers,  will  co- 
operate with  shipowners  and  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  raw  material  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  is  used  in 
America  and  brought  in  on  ships.  It 
would  be  entirely  feasible  for  American 
buyers  of  this  material  to  influence  the 
shipment  of  a  large  part  of  it  in  Amer- 
can  bottoms  by  request  or  instruction 
in  their  shipping  directions.  Likewise 
a  tremendous  amount  of  raw  stuffs, 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  articles  is 
shipped  by  American  firms  to  customers 
abroad,  and  while  in  a  great  many  cases 
these  customers  specify  shipment,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  large  opportunity  for 
the  American  shipper  in  this  export  bus- 
iness to  favor  American  bottoms. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  in  a 
position  to  assist  greatly  any  movement 
towai-d  diverting  cargoes  in  foreign  ports 
to  American  bottoms,  and  government 
agencies  generally  can  help  in  this  di- 
rection. Great  Britan,  before  the  war 
and  since,  has,  along  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  lines,  established  all  sorts 
of  agencies  and  influence  in  foreign 
ports  for  assisting  British  trade,  as,  for 
instance,  it  is  reported  that  quite  re- 
cently a  Canadian  bank  established  it- 
self in  Haiti  and  ofi'ered  the  Haitian 
merchants  long-term  credit  on  very  good 
terms  with  but  two  Instructions — first, 
that  the  merchants  must  buy  only  Brit- 
ish products,  either  from  Canada  or  the 
British  Isles;  second,  that  these  prod- 
ucts must  be  carried  in  British  vessels. 
There  is  an  American  bank  in  Haiti,  but 
it  is  a  commercial  bank  and  could  not 
possibly  give  credit  for  longer  than 
three  to  six  months;  consequently,  Hai- 
tian merchants  are  turning  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  business  which  during 
the  war  had  been  divei-ted  to  the  United 
States.  That  is  but  one  instan'Ce  out 
of    many    hundred    such    that    could    be 
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cited,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  our  merchant  marine  running, 
that  American  business  men  co-operate 
with  American  shipowners  and  with  all 
interested    departments    of    the    United 
States   government   to    build    up,    wher- 
ever humanly  possible,  American  trade. 
We  do  not  need,  if  we  stick  to  legit- 
imate business,  to  fear  any  international 
complications  or  to  feel  that  we  will  be 
putting  a   hardship   even   on   our   Euro- 
pean  competitors   because   they   are,   to 
use   a   slang   phrase,    "old    birds   at   the 
game"  and  can  give  us  many  lessons  as 
to  how  it  is  worked.     The  Foreign  Trade 
Financing    Corporation    is,    if    properly 
managed,  going  to  be  a  large  factor  in 
expanding    American    foreign    business. 
Our   new   engineer,    Secretary   of    Com- 
merce   Herbert    Hoover,    will    probably 
chop  away  a  great  deal  of  the  red  tape 
that  is  helping  to   tie   our  ships   up   on 
the  mud  banks,  and  if  we  can  judge  by 
his   past   record,   our   new   Secretary   of 
State   will   certainly   place   no   obstacles 
in  the  way  and  will  probably  be  of  very 
material   assistance   in   aiding  this   good 
work. 

We  are  just  at  the  time  when  a  long, 
strong  pull  all  together  will  put  our  mer- 
chant marine  out  in  the  clear,  and  every 
American  merchant  should  ship  on  Amer- 
ican ships;  every  American  shipowner 
should  insure  in  American  marine  in- 
surance corporations;  and  in  all  busi- 
ness transactions  where  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible we  should  all  patronize  home  in- 
dustry and  keep  our  business  money  at 
home. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  BUREAU 
ORGANIZED 

BELIEVING  that  its  service  should 
extend  further  than  mere  trans- 
portation between  ports,  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  has 
extended  the  organization  of  its  San 
Francisco  general  office  to  include  a  for- 
eign trade  bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  assisting  shippers  in  all 
matters  connected  with  successful  for- 
eign trade. 

This  bureau  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
man  experienced  in  foreign  trade  and 
will  gladly  supply  reliable  information 
regarding: 

Possible  foreign  markets. 

Proper  packing  and  marking. 

Foreign  import  duties  and  regulations. 

How  to  make  exports,  proper  docu- 
ments, etc. 

Sources  of  raw  materials. 

Names  of  foreign  exporters  and  im- 
porters. 

Consular  requirements  of  foreign 
countries. 

Regulations  governing  commercial 
ti'avelers. 

Construction  activities  abroad  which 
might  utilize  American  manufacturers, 
statistics,  etc. 
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other  data  which  might  be  of  value 
to  manufacturers,  exporters  and  import- 
ers will  be  collected,  and  they  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of- 
fered by  this  bureau.  No  expense  or 
obligation  of  any  kind  will  be  incurred 
by  so   doing. 


U.  S.  SALVAGE  ASSOCIATION 

THE  United  States  Salvage  Asso- 
ciation, preliminary  organization 
of  which  is  described  in  the  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Department  of  this 
issue,  has  now  become  an  established 
fact,  and  Charles  R.  Page,  manager  of 
Marine  Insurance  Syndicate  A,  was  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  during  March  estab- 
lishing offices  of  the  new  association. 

One  result  of  this  organization  has 
been  the  abrogation  of  the  Shipping- 
Board's  contract  with  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Survey,  already  announced,  and 
the  winding  up  of  that  association's 
affairs. 

The  headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Salvage  Association  are  in  New  York. 
Offices  have  been  established  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Savan- 
nah, New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  there  will  be  two,  at 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  the  former 
in  charge  of  David  Young,  formerly  of 
the  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Oakland,  and  more  recently 
Seattle  manager  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Survey;  and  the  latter  in 
charge  of  Captain  S.  B.  Gibbs,  who  is 
Seattle  agent  of  the  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco  and  who, 
by  the  co-operation  of  that  board,  has 
been  enabled  to  become  the  agent  of  the 
Salvage  Association  for  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia.  Soon 
after  April  1  Captain  Gibbs  will  assume 
his  additional  duties,  and  Mr.  Young 
will  take  charge  in  San  Francisco  about 
the  same  time. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  vsrith 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  to 
represent  the  Salvage  Association  in 
Cuba,  and  in  the  immediate  future  the 
association  plans  to  establish  an  office 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  charge  of  an 
agent  under  whom  would  be  sub-agents 
in  the  principal  ports  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  Continent.  Another  agency  will 
be  established  on  the  River  Plate  to 
have  supervision  over  the  East  Coast 
of  South  America  and  the  lower  West 
Coast;  another  in  Shanghai,  under  which 
will  be  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  East  Indies  as  far  as 
Singapore.  Commission  agents  probably 
will  be  appointed  in  India.  These  are 
the  immediate  aims  of  the  association, 
but  eventual  expansion  also  would  take 
in  Africa  and  Australia,  neither  of  which 
is  included  in  the  present  program. 


THE  CHIEF   ENGINEER 
By    SEA    FLAME 

ABETTER  understanding  should 
exist  between  steamship  owners 
and  the  engineers.  Unfortun- 
ately such  a  condition  does  not 
exist  except  in  rare  instances.  The  rea- 
son probably  is  because  ships  have  been 
operated  since  the  time  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  engineer  is  of  yesterday. 

The  modern  steamship  is  an  intricate 
mass  of  metal  for  the  most  part,  wrought 
into  a  hull  and  motive  power,  together 
with  a  numberless  lot  of  auxiliaries,  all 
of  special  design.  The  several  units 
called  for  the  highest  mathematical  and 
mechanical  skill  to  rightly  proportion, 
form  and  assemble  them.  They  also 
required  constant  skilled  attention  to 
ensure  their  proper  and  economical  op- 
eration. 

Owing  to  "old  custom"  the  master  is 
assumed  to  be  the  absolute  head,  legally, 
of  the  steamship  and  all  that  pertains 
to  her.  In  many  instances  the  owners 
and  masters  take  this  ancient  regulation 
exactly  as  it  stands  on  the  maritime  law 
books,  and  treat  the  engineer  force  ac- 
cordingly. 

Others,  again,  assume  that  the  engi- 
neer is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
in  these  cases  the  remarkable  increase 
in  efficiency  is  most  noticeable.  While 
it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  legal 
head,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
evolve  some  scheme  whereby  the  chief 
engineer  would  be  the  legal  head  of  his 
department.  Then  he  could  have  abso- 
lute control  over  it  and  his  men  with- 
out having  to  ask  the  master  to  exer- 
cise authority. 

The  great  difference  in  accommoda- 
tions furnished  engineers  in  comparison 
to  those  provided  the  masters  and  mates 
causes  ill-feeling  and  to  a  great  degree 
tends  towards  inefficiency  in  the  engi- 
neer's department.  Those  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chief  engineer  notice  that 
officer  has  quarters  in  no  way  compar- 
ing in  comfort  or  finish  with  those  for 
the  master.  They  also  note  that  the 
question  of  fines  and  punishments  and 
grade  of  discharge,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ward of  a  good  record  for  behavior  and 
ability,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
master.  Consequently  that  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  chief  engineer  is  to 
a  great  extent  nullified,  resulting  many 
times  in  trouble.  This  trouble  in  most 
cases  costs  the  owner  money. 

In  fact,  if  the  owner  desires  the  high- 
est efficiency,  instructions  must  be  given 
the  masters  that  the  engineer  is  also  to 
be  taken  as  a  factor  in  operation.  Treat- 
ing engineers  in  this  way  will  attract  a 
better  class  of  men  to  the  profession. 
Too  much  "one  man"  power  often  makes 
for  dissatisfaction,  and   this  spells  loss. 


Unfortunately  some  masters  are  arro- 
gant, overbearing  and  selfish,  causing 
ill-feeling  among  all  hands.  This  class, 
too,  demand  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  rightful  attention  from  the  stew- 
ards, and  these  in  turn  care  nothing  for 
the  comfort  of  the  rest  as  long  as  the 
master  has  a  special  service,  for  they 
well  know  that  any  complaints  against 
a  master -serving  steward  will  not  be 
listened  to. 

These  things  could  be  easily  remedied 
and  the  results  would  show  more  eco- 
nomical operation.  Make  things  so  that 
the  engineer  feels  he  is  on  as  intimate 
terms  with  the  office  as  the  master  is, 
and  repair  bills  vill  decrease,  fuel  sav- 
ing will  result,  and  everybody  on  board 
will  be  happier.  Where  contentment  is, 
exists  efficiency. 

It  is  also  belioved  that  if  engineers 
were  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
owner,  less  trouble  would  be  had  with 
labor  union  questions.  If  a  man  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the 
organization  he  serves,  he  will  be  more 
loyal  to  it.  The  personal  equation  is  a 
great  factor  in  everyday  life,  and  if  a 
man  is  to  have  responsibility,  clothe 
him  with  authority.  The  engineer's  du- 
ties are  equally  as  onerous  as  the  mas- 
ter's. His  knowledge  of  the  forces  of 
nature  are  equal.  He  is  obliged  at  all 
times  to  exercise  his  wits  and  skill 
equally  with  the  master.  Although  his 
work  is  essentially  different,  it  is  equal 
in  production  to  that  of  the  master,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  engineer  should 
have  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
his  employer. 

The  writer  notices  that  in  the  plans 
of  a  new  steamer  for  the  P.  &  O.  Com- 
pany (British)  the  engineers  have  quar- 
ters on  the  upper  or  boat  deck.  These 
quarters  are  cool  and  away  from  pas- 
sengers. Also  they  are  fitted  with  some 
regard  to  the  comfort  and  contentment 
of  the  men  who  occupy  them.  Leave  it 
to  a  British  owner  to  look  out  for  a 
waste  of  money.  He  deems  it  good  bus- 
iness to  properly  care  for  the  men 
whose  work  makes  for  profits.  The 
steamer  mentioned  is  the  Naldera,  re- 
cently put  in  service.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  her  are  the  plans  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  535  type  passen- 
ger liners,  published  in  the  same  jour- 
nal. These  plans  show  the  engineer's 
rooms  in  a  hot,  dark,  ill-ventilated  sec- 
tion of  the  vessel.  No  regard  to  the 
comfort  of  the  engine  room  force  has 
been  considered.  Only  a  dull  market 
will  keep  good  men  in  such  places.  And 
at  that  they  will  not  be  contented.  Then 
we  wonder  at  the  high  repair  bills  on 
American  ships.  Treat  the  engineers  as 
they  should  be  treated,  and  better  work 

will  be  done. 
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THESE  are  certainly  peculiar  days 
in  the  shippiiiK  business,  and  many 
a  stcanisliip  operator  has  during' 
recent  months  been  rudely  awak- 
ened to  the  necessity  of  drastic  paring 
down  of  expenses  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  While  freights  were  on  a 
wartime  basis  the  manner  in  which  op- 
erating expenses  had  been  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  was  evident  only  to 
a  few  "old  timers"  who  had  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  keeping  track  of  expenses 
as  well  as  earnings,  but  toward  the  close 
of  1920  and  during  the  opening  months 
of  1921  the  unpalatable  news  of  the  ex- 
pense sheet  was  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  every  shipowner  in  the  world. 

The  most  sensational  aspect  of  the 
shipping  game,  however,  is  that  of  ship 
prices,  and  in  this  connection  we  are 
glad  to  publish  the  chart  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  which  was  prepared  by  our 
draftsman  from  figures  and  a  similar 
chart  published  in  Fairplay,  London. 
The  line  between  the  points  for  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  and  January,  1921,  descends 
at  a  very  steep  angle,  and  since  Janu- 
ary, 1921,  it  has  been  descending  at 
practically  the  same  slope,  so  that  if 
you  lay  a  ruler  along  this  line,  you  can 
find  the  price  of  a  7500-ton  deadweight 
freighter  in  Great  Britain  at  the  pres- 
ent time  or  at  least  with  enough  approx- 
imation to  show  the  general  tendency 
of  ship  prices. 

In  oi'der  to  show  just  what  effect  ship 
prices  have  on  costs  of  operation,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  typical  United  States 
Shipping  Board  steamer  of  8800  tons 
deadweight  cargo  carrying  capacity  pur- 
chased by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Shipping  Board  price  of  $175  a 
deadweight  ton  and  compare  this  with 
a  similar  ship  bought  in  Great  Britain 
at  present  prices.  According  to  the 
curve  in  Fairplay,  the  British  ship  would 
cost  £14  per  deadweight  ton  or,  to  make 
the  comparison  very  conservative,  let  us 
say  $70  per  deadweight  ton. 


Amer.  Ship 

Cost  price  $1,540,000 

Capital  charges: 

Insurance  at  4%  61,600 
Deprec'n  at  5%  77,000 
Interest  at  6%..         92,400 


For.  Ship 
$616,000 

24,640 
.30,800 
36,960 


Total $231,000        $92,400 

Excess  of  capital  charges  on  the 
American  ship,   $138,600   per  annum. 

This  comparison  shows  conclusively 
what  a  tremendous  handicap  is  imposed 
on  the  shipowner  by  heavy  capitaliza- 
tion. When,  in  addition  to  this  handi- 
cap, there  is  superimposed  the  tremend- 
ous increase  in  wages,  in  living  costs, 
and  in  repair,  reconditioning,  and  main- 
tenance   supply    charges,    together   with 
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Table  of  ship  operating  costs,  exclusive  of  man- 
agement and  depreciation,  showing  increase  in  a 
number  of  definite  British  \oyages  from  1913  to  1920. 

falling   freight   rates,    the    shipowner    is 
indeed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

It  may  be  considered  by  many  of  our 
readers  that  the  $70  price  per  dead- 
weight ton  given  here  for  British  ton- 
nage is  excessively  low.  Many  people 
are  willing  to  admit  that  ships  might 
have  been  bought  at  this  price  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
general  rule.  If  such  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  books  of  any 
of  the  old  established  shipping  compan- 
ies, he  will  find  that  not  only  ordinary 
freight  vessels  but  in  some  cases  palatial 
first-class  passenger  liners  are  carried 
on  the  books  of  these  companies  at 
average  values  below  this  $70  price.  A 
glance  at  the  curve  showing  the  fluctu- 
ations   in    prices    of    the    freight    vessel 


will  show  that  in  1908  the  price  of  such 
a  vessel,  new,  ready  for  service,  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  £5  per  deadweight 
ton,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  figure  that 
anyone  who  bought  ships  at  that  price 
in  1908  and  kept  books  on  a  5  per  cent 
depreciation  basis  would  have  practic- 
ally written  off  the  value  of  such  ves- 
sels, although  in  ordinary  practice  a 
twelve-year-old  steel  freighter  has  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years'  good  service  ahead 
of  her. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  us  that 
Shipping  Board  Commissioner  Goff  was 
very  right  in  his  contention  that  the 
Shipping  Board  tonnage  should  be  mark- 
ed down,  and  that  his  price  of  $67.50 
per  deadweight  ton  as  a  basis  was  not 
at  all  too  low.  In  fact,  the  chances  are 
that,  if  Commissioner  Goff  or  any  other 
clearheaded  American  business  man  was 
willing  to  face  out  conditions  and  fig- 
ure on  market  values,  he  would  today 
set  a  much  lower  figure  than  was  set 
by  Commissioner  Goff  three  months  ago. 

American  shipowners  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  figure  given  in  the  attached 
table  showing  the  increased  costs  of 
British  coasting  and  foreign  voyages, 
exclusive  of  standing  charges  and  over- 
head. This  table  formed  a  part  of  the 
report  for  1920  of  the  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping for  the  United  Kingdom  and  is 
said  to  represent  a  very  fair  average 
of  increases. 

There  is  some  hope  of  wage  readjust- 
ment, and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  decided  tendency  toward  reduction  in 
prices  of  supplies  and  of  fuel,  although, 
as  shown  by  the  attached  chart,  which 
was  compiled  by  Pacific  Coast  operators, 
the  price  of  oil  had  increased  over  300 
per  cent  from  January  1,  1917,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,   1921. 
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Graph  showing   increased   cost   of   fuel   oil   on   the   Pacific    Coast   as   based    on   the   average   prices   of 
San   Francisco.    Seattle   and  Wilmington 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  operator,  of  the  Pacific   Coast,  which  is  more  an  Shipping  Board  to  await  the  formation 
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March  in  the  wage  situation  of  the  Pa-  tors,    to    confer    regardmg    wage    scales  ^^^^^^ 

cific    Coast   was   the    decision    made    by  to  be  submitted  to  the  maritime  unions. 
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terests,  and  the  Shipowners'  Association  mon    action    was    the    decision    of    the  on    the    Pacific. 
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MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  AMERICA 


THE  attitude  of  the  American  ship- 
owner and  operator  toward  the 
Diesel  engine  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  been  one  of 
"show  me,"  and  with  an  American  that 
expression  usually  means  that  he  has  to 
be  "shown"  under  American  conditions. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  there 
have  gradually  been  accumulating  some 
real  figures  in  the  American  operation 
of  Diesel  engine  driven  motorships,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  American  oper- 
ator is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  "shown." 

Largest    Ainerican    Motorships 

That  some  at  least  of  our  operators 
are  fairly  convinced  along  this  line  is 
conclusively  proven  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  United  American  Lines  in  order- 
ing two  large  motor  freighters  from 
the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
These  two  vessels,  as  yet  unnamed,  are 
to  be  sister  ships,  with  a  length  between 
perpendiculars  of  4  4.5  feet,  a  beam  of 
.59  feet  8  inches,  and  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  11,000  deadweight  tons  on  28 
feet    6    inches    draft.      They    are    to    be 


powered  with  two  six-cylinders,  direct 
connected,  marine  Diesel  engines  of  the 
Burmeister  &  Wain  four-cycle  type,  de- 
veloping 4500  L  H.  P.,  which,  it  is  es- 
timated, will  drive  these  hulls  at  11  % 
knots  sea  speed  loaded. 

These  are  the  largest  motor  vessels 
laid  down  for  private  account  in  any 
American  yard.  The  keel  for  the  first 
was  laid  on  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
1921,  and  for  the  second  vessel  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  1921.  They  will  be 
built  along  lines  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  found  so  successful  in  the 
Burmeister  &  Wain  freighters  of  the 
Danish  East  Asiatic  Company. 

Motor   Tankers 

The  motor  tanker  H.  T.  Harper,  build- 
ing for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  at  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company's  yard  in  Oakland,  California, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  launching.  This 
vessel  of  5010  tons  deadweight  carry- 
ing capacity  is  330  feet  long  between 
perpendiculars,  with  a  beam  of  46  feet 
and  a  loaded  draft  of  27  feet.  She  is 
being  powered  with  two  Skandia  Pacific 


Alaska    S 


'      'Hi   «"y       iii'-v   H  ..!<,!  Jiip    KeimcLuU   built   by   iht   Tut.,^    Diy    Uut^ 
Corporation   at   Tacoma   and   engined    with    Mcintosh    &    Seymour   direct 
reversible   full    Diesel   marine    engines 


Werkspoor  marine  Diesel  engines,  each 
developing  850  B.  H.  P.,  and  is  to  have 
a  loaded  sea  speed  of  11  knots.  The 
proponents  of  the  motorship  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  are  looking  forward  to  the 
operation  of  this  vessel  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction,  and  if  her  perform- 
ance measures  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  smaller  tanker  Charlie  Watson, 
engined  with  t'le  same  type  of  motor, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  other  ship- 
owners will  be  induced  to  install  Diesel 
engines   in   their  future' tankers. 

The  Charlie  Watson  is  still  plugging 
along  without  any  incident  worthy  of 
mention,  her  machinery  functioning  per- 
fectly and  proving  a  great  satisfaction 
to  her  officers  and   owners. 

We  note  in  all  published  reports  the 
great  regularity  with  which  sea-going 
motorships  perform  under  all  conditions 
of  weather.  For  instance,  take  the  mo- 
tor tanker  Bayonne  of  the  Gargoyle 
fleet  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  This 
vessel  plies  between  the  Delaware  River 
and  New  York  Bay.  On  March  2,  1921, 
she  had  rounded  out  her  one  hundredth 
voyage,  having  gone  into  service  August 
15,  1919.  These  one  hundred  voyages 
covered  a  distance  of  44,000  miles,  keep- 
ing up  an  absolutely  uninterrupted  sched- 
ule in  all  weathers  and  all  conditions 
of  temperature.  The  latest  issue  of 
The  Compass,  house  organ  of  the  Vac- 
uum Oil  Company,  publishes  a  photo- 
graph of  this  sturdy  coaster  buried  un- 
der a  smother  of  foam  bucking  the 
great  swells  of  the  Atlantic  in  an  equi- 
noctial gale  and  narrates  how  at  other 
times  she  has  forced  her  way  into  New 
York  harbor  through  ice-filled  waters. 
The  Bayonne  is  powered  with  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  direct  reversible  marine  Die- 
sel oil  engine  of  500  B.  H.  P.  running 
at  135  R.  P.  M.  "Needless  to  say,  she 
is  correctly  lubricated  with  Gargoyle 
marine  oils." 

The  records  of  the  wooden  motorship 
Libby  Maine,  powered  with  two  Dow-Wil- 
lans  direct  reversible  Diesel  oil  engines  of 
■  ',20  S.  H.  P.  each,  have  become  almost 
classic  in  motorship  literature,  but  she 
is  still  "going  strong"  with  a  total  mile- 
age to  her  credit  of  about  70,000  knots. 
She  has  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
of  2000  tons,  an  average  sea  speed  of 
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6.72  knots,  and  her  fuel  consumption 
works  out  at  65  nautical  miles  per  ton 
of  fuel  or  a  daily  fuel  consumption 
loaded  of  2.48  tons.  She  has  been  run- 
ning steadily  since  June,  1918,  and  fig- 
ures for  her  fuel  consumption  and  per- 
formance in  every  way  will  bear  the 
closest  comparison  with  the  very  best 
steel  steamers  of  similar  size  and  power. 
The  Kennecott 

On  March  18  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  & 
Construction  Corpoi'ation  at  Tacoma  held 
a  very  satisfactory  trial  run  of  the  nio- 
torship  Kennecott,  built  by  them  for  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company.  On  the 
measured  mile  the  vesel  made  very  eas- 
ily 12.8  knots,  although  her  contract 
called  for  only  11  knots  sea  speed. 

The  Kennecott  is  an  all-steel  motor- 
ship  with  a  100  A-1  classification  in  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  in 
Lloyd's  Register,  built  for  Pacific  and 
West  Coast  trading.  She  is  powered 
with  two  1400  horsepower  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  full  reversible  marine  Diesel 
engines,  and  her  engine  room  layout  and 
auxiliary  machinery  are  arranged  and 
designed  with  the  idea  of  giving  maxi- 
mum service  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense and  delay  in  upkeep.  Pai'ticular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter 
of  auxiliary  machinery,  which  is  entirely 
electrically   driven.      In    a    future    issue 


we  shall  publish  an  article  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  motorship  Kennecott, 
describing  in  detail  her  propulsive  equip- 
ment and  auxiliary  and  cargo  handling 
machinery. 

On  February  21  the  Anchor  Ship- 
building Company  of  Washburn,  Wis- 
consin, laid  the  keel  for  a  motor  ferry 
boat  to  be  113  feet  long,  33  beam,  7 
feet  loaded  draft,  and  driven  at  a  speed 
of  8  knots  by  a  300  I.  H.  P.  IngersoU- 
Rand  Diesel  engine. 

Word  comes  from  the  Philippines  of 
the  building  of  a  wooden  auxiliary  mo- 
tor coaster  for  the  account  of  Senor 
M.  J.  Asorio  of  Manila.  This  vessel 
will  have  a  deadweight  tonnage  of  500, 
145  feet  length  on  the  water  line,  a 
beam  of  32  feet,  a  molded  depth  of  14 
feet  3  inches.  She  will  be  powered  with 
a  Bolinder  semi-Diesel  engine  of  160 
S.   H.  P. 

An  interesting  new  development  among 
Pacific  Coast  Diesel  engine  builders  is 
the  new  mechanical  injection,  low-pow- 
ered Diesel  engine  which  is  being  built 
by  the  Enterprise  Engine  Company. 
This  engine  is  designed  on  a  cylinder 
unit  of  25  horsepower,. and  a  three  and 
a  four  cylinder  unit  have  already  been 
built  and  shipped.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion  of  these  units  will  be  found   else- 


where   in    this    issue    of    Pacific    Marine 
Review. 

First   American   Diesel  Electric 
Freighter 

The  American  freight  steamer  Ford- 
onian  of  the  American  Mediterranean 
Steamship  Company  is  being  converted 
at  the  Erie  Basin  plant  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  New  York,  to 
Diesel  electric  drive,  and  when  finished 
its  performance  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest  by  many  engineers  who 
have  been  advocating  this  type  of  ma- 
rine propulsion.  The  engines  are  to  be 
two  Ansaldo  San  Giorgio  full  Diesels 
imported  from  Italy.  These  engines  are 
four-cylinder,  two-cycle  and  of  500  B. 
H.  P.,  and  i  is  estimated  that  they  will 
give  the  Fordonian  a  loaded  sea  speed 
of  about  9  knots  with  an  approximate 
daily  fuel  consumption  of  less  than 
five  tons. 

These  engines  are  each  to  drive  a 
340-kilowatt  250-volt  compound  wound 
generator  at  200  R.  P.  M.,  the  energy 
from  these  generators  being  transmitted 
through  suitable  controlling  apparatus 
to  one  i850-horsepower  500-volt  motor, 
the  generators  being  connected  in  series 
and  the  driving  unit  being  made  up  of 
two  425  -  horsepower  250-volt  motors 
mounted  on  a  common  shaft. 


THE  DIESEL  ENGINE 

Its  Development,  Design  and  Construction,  Particularly  as  Applied  in  Marine  Propulsion 


THE  problems  of  cooling  and  heat 
stresses  no  doubt  are  the  decisive 
factors  of  limitation  in  working 
cylinder  bores.  As  the  surface 
of  the  combustion  chamber  does  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount 
of  heat  units  possible  of  libei'ation  in 
the  respective  cylinder  volume  and  the 
cylinder  and  cylinderhead  wall  thick- 
nesses must  be  increased  to  take  care 
of  higher  stresses,  proper  cooling  be- 
comes a  very  difficult  problem. 

To  insure  satisfactory  operation  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  stresses  caused  by 
pressures  and  temperatures  within  safe 
limit,  experience  has  taught  the  ad- 
visability of  using  lower  mean  eff'ective 


V. 

pressures  with  increasing  cylinder  sizes. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  the  output  per 
cylinder  unit  and  the  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  engines. 

The  above  factors  are  also  respon- 
sible for  practical  limitations  of  cyl^ 
inder  bore.  For  four-cycle  engines 
this  is  about  30  inches  with  an  output 
of  from  250  to  300  B.  H.  P.  This 
same  bore  can  also  be  considered  a 
maximum  for  two-cycle  engines  except 
in  designs  with  very  simple  and  abso- 
lutely symmetrical  cylinder-head  con- 
struction. The  largest  cylinder  ever 
built  was  for  a  two-cycle  single  cylinder 
engine  of  39.4  inches  bore  and  an  out- 
put of  2000   B.  H.   P.      This  was  an  ex- 


perimental   unit    constructed    by    Sulzer 
Bros.,  Winterthur,  Switzerland. 

With  the  multi-cylinder  arrange- 
ment it  is  possible  to  build  units  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  most  of  the  re- 
quirements for  marine  practice,  and  it 
also  makes  a  proper  balancing  of  the 
reciprocating  masses  possible.  In  four- 
cylinder  arrangements  with  cranks  at 
90  degrees  all  the  moments  are  bal- 
anced, and  this  cannot  be  improved 
upon  in  the  six  or  eight-cylinder  ar- 
rangement. In  marine  practice  the 
four-cylinder  two-cycle  and  the  six- 
cylinder  four-cycle  are  the  leading  ar- 
I'angements. 
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It  is  the  intention  in  these  articles  to 
go  into  the  construction  and  design  of 
the  Diesel  engine  only  insofar  as  is 
necessary  for  the  practical  engineer 
aboard  ship,  and  for  this  reason  we  will 
in  general  deal  with  those  parts  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  which  are 
designed  and  are  working  under  differ- 
ent conditions  from  those  we  are  used 
to  in  steam  engine  practice.  These 
must  include  naturally  all  the  parjs 
peculiar  to  Diesel  oil  engines. 

Bedplates    and    Frames 

The  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  these  parts  is  preferably  a  close- 
grained  cast  iron,  except  where  special 
lightweight  engines  are  demanded  such 
as  those  used  in  submarines  and  chas- 
ers. In  these  cases  bronze  or  steel 
castings  are   used. 

To  carry  the  working  cylinders 
frames  or  a  crankcase  are  used.  The 
latter  was  fii'st  used  to  replace  the  A- 
franie  type  in  stationary  engines,  but 
today  it  is  becoming  quite  general  even 
for  very  large  marine  engines,  espe- 
cially since  it  has  become  common 
practice  to  separate  circulating  pump.s, 
etc.,  from  the  main  engines.  The 
crankcase  an-angement,  besides  giving 
the  advantage  of  greater  rigidity,  in- 
sures greater  cleanliness  of  engine  and 
engine  room,  a  very  desirable  item. 

The  stresses  in  the  frames  and 
crankcase  are  in  single  acting  engines 
tensional  and  are  the  result  of  the 
pressures   acting  on   the   piston. 

For  small  engines  in  one  piece  the 
bedplate  or  foundation  fi-ames  are  de- 
signed along  the  lines  of  the  type  used 
in  steam  engine  practice;  for  large  en- 
gines they  are  made  up  of  several  sec- 
tions. It  is  of  advantage  to  construct 
these  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower 
part  forms  a  closed  crankbilge  in  which 
the  lubricating  oil  from  the  bearings 
can  collect.  Instead  of  being  cast  in- 
tegral with  the  bedplate  or  crank  case 
this  crankbilge  may  be  formed  by  a 
sheet  iron  trough  bolted  to  the  bed- 
plate. 

The  stresses  in  these  foundation 
frames  or  bedplates  are  principally 
bending  stresses  caused  by  the  piston 
forces  that  are  transmitted  through 
connecting  rods  and  cranks  to  the  main 
bearings.  To  reduce  the  stresses  in  bed- 
plate and  frames  tie  rods  are  often 
used  between  the  cylinder-head  and 
bedplate,  a  construction  which  will  be 
discussed   in   detail  later  on. 

The  construction  of  the  main  bear- 
ings differs  very  little,  if  any,  from 
that  used  in  steam  engine  practice.  In 
four-cycle  engines  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  matter  of  taking  care 
of    the    forces    acting    upon    the    main 


bearing  caps  and  studs  on  account  of 
the  inertia  of  the  piston  and  other 
reciprocating  parts. 

This  reversal  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces  causes  a  breathing  of  the  bear- 
ings and  facilitates  lubrication.  Never- 
theless, the  bearings  should  be  lubri- 
cated by  force  feed  lubrication.  Often 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  oil  is  fed  from  an 
overhead  tank  in  liberal  quantities 
through  the  bearings.  It  is  then  col- 
lected in  the  crankbilge,  strained  and 
often  cooled,  and  put  in  circulation 
again.  For  large  engines  the  main 
bearings  should  be  equipped  with  water 
cooling. 

Piston    and    Piston    Rods. 

For  piston  construction  a  tough  but 
not  too  hard  cast  iron  should  be  used. 
The  pistons  of  single  acting,  four  and 
two-cycle  engines,  are  mostly  of  the 
plunger  type,  even  in  crosshead  en- 
gines. In  two-cycle  engines  with  ex- 
haust and  scavenging  ports  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  a  long  piston  be- 
comes a  necessity  in  order  to  have 
these  ports  covered  when  the  piston  is 
at  its  upper  dead  center.  In  four-cycle 
engines  this  is "  not  necessary,  and  in 
all  modern  types  of  crosshead  engines 
of  this  design  the  extension  has  been 
omitted  and  the  construction  proven 
successful. 

For  the  sake  of  reliability  the  pistons 
of  marine  Diesel  engines  ought  to  be 
water  cooled,  even  in  sizes  below  what 
is  customary  in  stationary  engines. 
Piston  cooling,  besides  increasing  the 
life  of  a  piston,  has  several  other  ad- 
vantages, such  as  reduced  friction 
against  the  cylinder  walls  and  reduced 
lubricating  oil  consumption.  It  further 
prevents  to  a  large  extent  the  forming 
of  oil  vapors  in  the  crankcase,  reduces 
crankcase  temperatures  and  is  an  in- 
surance against  crankcase  explosions. 

Instead  of  water  as  a  medium  for 
piston  cooling,  oil  is  quite  often  used, 
especially  in  high  speed  trunk  piston 
engines,  as  in  these  types  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  design  a  leakproof 
arrangement.  In  this  case  large  oil 
coolers  must  be  provided,  and  for  this 
reason  and  also  to  effect  more  efficient 
cooling  water  is  used  wherever  possible. 

On  account  of  the  relatively  small 
quantities  of  water  necessary  for  pis- 
ton cooling  (about  one  gallon  per 
horsepower  hour) ,  fresh  water  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose  instead  of  salt, 
thus  avoiding  all  danger  of  corrosion 
of  telescopic  tubes  and  salt  deposits. 
This  fresh  water  after  discharging 
from  the  pistons  is  collected  in  a  sepa- 
rate bilge  tank,  pumped  through  cool- 
ers and  used  over  again. 

The  details  of  piston  construction 
vary  with  almost  every  manufacturer. 
Each     builder     is     following    the    rules 


which  experience  has  taught  him  in 
taking  care  of  the  head  and  mechanical 
stresses,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  gen- 
erally accepted  design  which  will  en- 
tirely satisfy  all  the  practical  require- 
ments. 

In  order  that  a  piston  may  withstand 
the  heat  and  other  stresses  caused  by 
the  high  combustion  temperatures  and 
pressures,  its  bottom  must  be  designed 
to  insure  great  stiffness  ,but  the  thick- 
ness of  this  part  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  limit  in  order  to  insure  suffi- 
cient cooling  and  also  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  masses, 
which  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
This  result  can  be  obtained  by  using 
suitable  shape  or  ribs,  but  the  design 
of  these  reinforcing  ribs  requires  great- 
est care,  as,  besides  the  heat  stresses 
which  can  hardly  be  judged  properly, 
due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
unavoidable  shrinkage  stresses.  Often 
the  piston  bottom  is  dished ;  that  is,  it 
is  lower  in  the  center — a  shape  which, 
besides  giving  greater  strength,  results 
also  in  a  more  efficient  combustion 
chamber. 

Although  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
deposits  in  the  cooling  water  space  on 
account  of  the  strong  agitation  of  the 
water,  the  piston  should  be  designed 
so  as  to  make  inspection  and  eventual 
cleaning  possible,  but  in  the  end  of  the 
piston  facing  the  combustion  chamber 
core  holes  and  chaplets  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

Piston  or  cylinder  lubrication  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  force  feed  pumps 
through  one  or  more  lubricator  plugs  in 
the  cylinder  wall.  These  plugs  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  into  the 
cylinder  at  a  position  which  is  below 
the  top  ring  when  the  piston  is  at  its 
lower  dead  center.  Piston  lubricating 
pumps  must  be  adjustable  for  very 
small  quantities  without  impairing  their 
proper  function. 

This  same  arrangement  is  often  used 
to  lubricate  the  wrist  pin  in  the 
plunger  type  piston  through  a  hole  in 
the  piston  and  a  pocket,  which  latter 
is  located  in  a  manner  so  as  to  align 
with  the  feed  plug  when  the  piston  is 
at  its  lower  dead  center.  Although  this 
system  of  wristpin  lubrication  has 
proven  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  it  is 
now  being  i-eplaced  by  force  feed  lu- 
brication through  the  hollow  connect- 
ing rod  from  the  crank  pin.  The  latter 
system  is  preferable,  as  it  allows  for  an 
abundant  oil  supply  with  a  correspond- 
ing cooling  effect  and  reduction  in 
wear. 

Cast  iron  is  used  exclusively  as  a 
material  for  piston  rings.  The  rings 
(snap  rings)  must  not  be  too  wide  but 
in  sufficient  numbers,  usually  from  six 
to  nine. 

(To   be   Continued) 
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THE  shipping  depression  continues 
and  is  likely  to  continue  for  some 
little  time,  and  while  this  is  the 
case  no  orders  are  being  placed 
for  ships  either  fitted  with  steam  or  in- 
ternal combustion  machinery.  It  is, 
however,  the  general  belief  that  this 
slump  will  not  be  protracted  and  that, 
as  soon  as  shipbuilding  costs  have  di- 
minished— as  they  undoubtedly  will — 
shipowners  will  once  more  enter  the 
market  for  new  vessels.  It  can  be 
scarcely  questioned  that  the  excessively 
high  wages  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
will  have  to  be  brought  down  and  there 
is  now  a  proposal  afoot  to  reduce  them 
by  25  per  cent.  When  the  shipowners 
feel  that  something  approaching  stabil- 
ity of  prices  has  been  reached  in  the 
construction  of  hulls,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  number  of  contracts  will  be  fixed. 

Suggested    Cunard    Motor    Liners 

Meanwhile  shipowners  are  examining 
very  closely  the  question  of  the  types 
of  vessel  which  they  will  adopt  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  renew  their  ac- 
tivities, and  judging  from  the  opinions 
which  are  now  freely  being  expressed, 
not  only  will  motorships  form  a  larger 
part  of  the  building  programs  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  but  this  class  of 
vessel  will  be  constructed  in  larger 
numbers  than  steamers.  The  Cunard 
Company  are  now  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  motor  passenger  liner 
and  alternative  proposals  are  being  dealt 
with,  one  of  which  embodies  the  em- 
ployment of  Diesel  engines  of  the  Cam- 
ellaird-FuUager  type  and  the  other  of 
Sulzer  two-cycle  machinery.  In  each 
case  the  project  is  for  a  liner  equipped 
with  machinery  of  12,000  to  15,000  b. 
h.  p.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
two  firms  who  have  in  the  past  built 
most  of  the  machinery  for  Cunard  liners 
and  were,  respectively,  responsible  for 
the  turbines  of  the  Lusitania  and  Mau- 
retania,  have  taken  out  licenses  for  the 
construction  of  Diesel  machinery,  the 
Camellaird  principle  in  one  case  and 
Sulzer  design  in  the  other  case.  These 
two  concerns  are  John  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  the  famous  Clydebank  firm, 
and  the  Wallsend  Slipway  &  Engineer- 
ing Company.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  latter  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
conservative  marine  engineering  firms 
in  Great  Britain,  but  its  head,  Mr.  An- 
drew Laing,  is  looked  upon  as  the  lead- 
ing marine  engineering  expert  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  past  the 
Cunard  Company  have  almost  invaria- 
bly adopted  his  suggestions. 

Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  a 
Doxford-engined  twin-screw  motor  liner 
with  machinery  of  8700  b.  h.  p.,  and  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  fi'om  the  de- 
tailed plans  that  have  already  been  pro- 


duced, it  is  found  the  motor  liner  saves 
no  less  than  21  per  cent  in  space  and 
that  an  extraordinary  increase  in  pas- 
senger accommodation  is  possible  owing 
to   the   absence   of   boilers   and   uptakes. 

The    Doxford    Engine's   Low   Fuel 
Consumption 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take in  connection  with  their  engines, 
Doxfords  submitted  the  first  standard 
3000-h.  p.  motor,  which  was  described 
recently  in  this  journal,  to  tests  lasting 
approximately  three  months.  They  wound 
up  with  a  seven-day  non-stop  run  en- 
tirely without  incident,  and  then  the  en- 
gine was  dismantled  when  the  bearings 
were  found  to  be  scarcely  touched.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  this  motor 
is  that  a  low  compression  of  about  .300 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  adopted,  this 
being  rendered  feasible  by  the  employ- 
ment of  "hot  tops"  to  the  piston.  These 
suffered  no  damage  whatever  during  the 
three  months'  operation,  so  that  one 
feature  which  might  appear  somewhat 
doubtful  in  the  design  seems  to  have 
proved  its  value  and  reliability. 

More  remarkable  than  ever  is  the  ex- 
tremely low  fuel  consumption  that  has 
been  attained  with  these  motors.  They 
develop  3000  i.  h.  p.  in  four  cylinders 
(with  opposed  pistons)  running  at  77 
r.  p.  m.,  and  on  the  seven-day  test  using 
Anglo-American  oil  with  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  0.91,  a  consumption  of  approxi- 
mately 0.41  pounds  per  b.  h.  p.  hour 
was  attained.  On  Mexican  fuel  oil  the 
figure  was  approximately  the  same  and 
the  engine  was  run  continuously  on  this 
oil  for  a  prolonged  period.     The  lubri- 


cating oil  consumption  worked  out  at 
about  twenty  gallons  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  is  normal  for  a  high- 
class  Diesel  engine. 

The  first  motor  is  now  being  installed 
in  one  of  the  Doxford  standard  motor 
cargo  ships  for  the  Transatlantic  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Gothenburg,  named 
the  Yngaren,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
she  will  be  put  into  service  some  time 
in  May.  This  type  of  engine  requires 
an  engine  -  room  of  exactly  the  same 
length  as  a  combined  boiler  and  engine- 
room  on  a  triple  expansion  steam  en- 
gined  vessel,  but  there  is  a  great  saving 
in  space  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boil- 
ers occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  ves- 
sel and  the  oil  engine  requires  only 
about  one-third  of  the  beam.  The  act- 
ual increase  in  cargo  carrying  capacity 
of  the  motorship  is  about  9  per  cent. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  one  of  the 
Doxford  standard  engines  can  be  in- 
stalled in  a  steamer  of  the  same  size 
and  machinery  power,  practically  with- 
out any  alterations,  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion being  just  what  is  desirable  for 
such  a  craft.  It  is  no  secret  that  Dox- 
fords are  hoping  to  carry  out  the  con- 
version of  very  large  numbers  of  exist- 
ing steamers  as  soon  as  experience  at 
sea  has  been  gained  with  this  motor, 
proving  its  complete  reliability  and 
economy. 

Three    New     12,000-ton     Motorships 

Standardization  in  motorship  con- 
struction is  now  becoming  quite  inter- 
national. During  February  three  motor- 
ships  of  practically  the  same  type  and 
size  were  launched,  two  in  Denmark 
and   one   in  the   United   Kingdom.      The 


British    motorship    Glenapp.    14,000-ton    deadweight    cargo    capacity.    6400    horsepower.      Speed    loaded 
12    to    13    knots    per    hour    on    approximately    20    tons    fuel    oil 
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latter  was  the  Somersetshire,  the  second 
iiiotorship    for    the    Bibby    Line,    whose 
first    oil-engined    boat,    the    Dorsetshire, 
has    proved    so    eminently    satisfactory 
since  she  was  commissioned.     The  Som- 
ersetshire   carries    between    12,000    and 
13,000  tons  of  cargo  at  a  speed  of  near- 
ly  12   knots  and  is   450   feet  in   length 
with   a    beam    of    57    feet.      She    is    the 
second  motor  vessel  to   be  built  in  Ire- 
land,  most   of   the   previous   Harland    & 
Wolff  craft  having  been  constructed  in 
their    Scottish    yards.      The    machinery 
was,  however,  built  by  the  firm  at  Glas' 
gow,   but   it  is   understood   that   in   the 
near    future     the     huge     steam     engine 
works  at  Belfast  will   be   converted   for 
the  construction  of  oil  engines  in  order 
to    supplement   the    two    existing   facto- 
ries  solely   engaged   upon   this   work   at 
Glasgow.     The  machinery  of  the  Somer- 
setshire consists  of  two  six-cylinder  en- 
gines of   2250   i.   h.    p.    (or   about   1650 
b.  h.   p.),  the   fuel   consumption   at  full 
speed  being  about  fourteen  tons  per  day. 
The    other   two    vessels    of    the    same 
size   which  have  just  been  launched   in 
Denmark  are  both  for  the  East  Asiatic 
Company,  who  seem  determined  to  main- 
tain their  supremacy  as  motorship  own- 
ers and  have  a  program  of  construction 
consisting  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  mo- 
torships  of  various  sizes,  full  details  of 
which    have    not   been    definitely    deter- 
mined.     The   two   new   vessels   are   the 
Malaya  and  the  Java,  sister  ships  to  the 
Afrika,  which  proved  eminently  success- 
ful on  her  ."JO, 000-mile  maiden  trip.     It 
is  interesting  to   note   that  in   their  an- 
xiety  to    obtain    motorships   quickly   the 
East  Asiatic   Company   could    no   longer 
rely   wholly   upon   Burmeister   &    Wain, 
so   that  the   Java   has   been    built   at   a 
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new  yard  which  was  only  started  a  few 
years  ago  at  Nakskov,  mainly  owing  to 
the  initiative  of  the  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany, who  have  a  large  financial  inter- 
est in  it.  No  fewer  than  seven  motor- 
ships  are  being  built  at  this  yard  at  the 
present  time. 

Motorships    for   Lamport   &  Holt 

Another  important  British  shipping 
firm  has  just  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
increasing  number  of  motorship  owners. 
This  is  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  who 
have  a  very  large  fleet  of  steamers  trad- 
ing mainly  between  Liverpool  and  South 
America.  This  is  another  indication  of 
the  enormous  influence  which  Lord  Pir- 
rie  exerts  upon  shipping  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  he  is  one  of  the  directors  of 
Lamport  &  Holt,  and  it  was  on  his  ad- 
vice that  the  firm  decided  to  build  their 
first  motor  vessel.  She  is  being  con- 
structed at  a  Clyde  yard,  not  at  Har- 
land &  Wolfi"s,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  order  was  placed 
it  did  not  seem  likely  that  any  berths 
would  be  available  for  several  years  to 
come.  The  machinery,  however,  has 
been  constructed  by  Harland  &  Wolff, 
and  as  their  works  are  now  arranged,  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  turn  out  far 
more  oil  engines  than  hulls  within  a 
given  time. 

The  new  motorship,  the  Leighton,  as 
she  will  be  named,  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  many  of  the  Glen  Line  cargo 
boats  that  have  been  in  commission  for 
several  years.  She  is  designed  to  carry 
10,000  to  11,000  tons  of  cargo  and  is 
equipped  with  Harland  &  Wolff  mach- 
inery of  a  standard  type,  of  which  prob- 
ably about  twenty  sets  are  now  going 
through  the  shops.  Remembering  that 
these   call   for  the   construction   of    120 
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cylinders  exactly  similar  in  every  re- 
spect as  well  as  an  enormous  amount 
of  valve  gear,  which  involves  nothing 
but  repetition  work,  it  will  be  realized 
that  the  cost  of  construction  of  Diesel 
engines  is  now  being  brought  down  to 
a  manufacturing  basis.  The  degree  of 
standardization  that  has  been  reached 
is  in  fact  almost  unbelievable,  and  it 
amazes  a  visitor  to  Harland  &  Wolff's 
shops  to  note  the  enormous  quantities 
of  similar  parts  available  for  erection. 
In  fact,  the  construction  of  a  Diesel  en- 
gine at  these  works  is  largely  coming 
to  a  state  when  it  is  nothing  more  than 
erection,  the  various  parts  for  each  en- 
gine being  taken  from  a  finished  store 
as  required,  just  on  the  same  principle 
as  mass  production   of  motor  cars. 

Engineers    for    Motorships 

The   question   of   the   supply   of   engi- 
neers   for    motorships    is    attracting     a 
good  deal  of  attention  among  shipown- 
ers at  the  present  time.     On  January  1, 
1922,   new  Board   of  Trade   regulations 
come  into  force  by  which  no  man  will 
be  allowed  to  sit  for  his  chief  engineer's 
certificate  for  an  oil-engined  vessel  until 
he  has  spent  two  years  in  the  works  of 
a  firm  manufacturing  oil  engines  and  at 
least  two   years  at  sea   in   a  junior  ca- 
pacity  on    a   motorship.      It   is    obvious 
that   the    average    chief    engineer    of    a 
steamer  (from  which  class  of  men  most 
of  the  chiefs  of  motorships  are  recruit- 
ed), will  be  by  no  means  willing  to  go 
ashore    for   two   years    and    then    spend 
another   two   years    at   sea   as   third    or 
fourth   engineer   in   order   that  he  may 
obtain   a   chief   engineer'^   certificate   to 
enable  him  to   occupy  that  position   on 
a   motor    vessel.      It   must   be    admitte-d 
that   shipowners    sympathize    with   their 
engineers  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  have 
to  make  some  modifications  or  allow  ex- 
isting  regulations    to    continue    for   an- 
other period  of  two  or  three  years.    The 
present  regulations  do  not  call  for  any 
special  period   at  sea  as  a  junior  engi- 
neer and   the   usual  practice   is  for  the 
shipowner  to  send  engineers  from  steam- 
ers to  the  works  of  the  oil  engine  build- 
ers for  a  shoi't  period,  after  which  the 
Board    of    Trade    examination    can    be 
passed.     If,  however,  a  steam  engineer 
finds   that   he   has   to   spend   four   years 
in  a  junior  capacity  before  he  can  take 
chai-ge  of  a  motorship,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  mo- 
torship   engineers    in    the    future    with 
Board    of    Trade    certificates,    and    this 
would  reflect  seriously  upon  the  motor- 
ship    movement.      For   this   reason    it   is 
probable  that   pressure  will   be  brought 
to  bear  upon   the   Board   of   Trade,   for 
it  is  obvious  that  in  any  case  the  ship- 
owner   takes    very    special    care    in    ap- 
pointing engineers  to  motor  vessels. 


PANAMA  TRAFFIC 


THE  Panama  Canal  as  a  pi'incipal 
artery  of  world  commerce,  in 
which  the  pulse  of  trade  can  be 
felt,  hereafter  will  receive  fitting 
attention  of  business  diagnosticians. 
During-  the  war  the  traffic  of  the  canal 
was  so  profoundly  affected  that  sta- 
tistics virtually  were  meaningless;  but 
now,  since  the  world  has  returned  to  a 
condition  that  at  least  approaches  nor- 
mal, the  summary  of  ti'afflc  for  the 
calendar  year  1920  is  of  extraordinary 
interest. 

Larger  Intercoastal  Trade 
For  more  than  one  reason,  however, 
the  1920  summary  does  not  indicate 
what  may  be  expected  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. "Normality"  must  pre- 
suppose a  large  intercoastal  traffic; 
nevertheless  the  first  few  months  of 
1920  were  practically  barren,  the  North 
Atlantic  &  Western  having  opened  its 
service  in  February  and  other  com- 
panies having  dispatched  their  first  ves- 
sels throughout  the  first  three-quarters 
of  the  year.  Barring  an  unexpected 
setback,  therefore,  the  intercoastal 
trade  should  be  considerably  larger  in 
the  fiscal  year  1921  and  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1921  than  it  was  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1920;  and  doubtless  other 
trades  will  readjust  themselves,  some 
growing  and  others  perhaps  declining. 
Trade  With  Far  East 
Little  comment  is  necessary  on  the 
appended  summary,  reprinted  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Record;  the  individual 
reader  is  best  able  to  make  his  own  de- 
ductions and  to  discover  certain  unex- 
pected facts.  Attention  well  may  be 
invited  to  some  disclosures,  however. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  combined  ton- 
nage movement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Far  East,  both  east  and 
westbound,  was  the  second  in  magni- 
tude,   surpassing    the     American     inter- 


coastal traffic  by  almost  800,000  tons; 
another  fact  is  that  the  combined  trade 
between  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Asutralasia  was  almost  800,- 
000  tons.  In  other  words,  the  canal 
has  moved  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  Eastern  United  States  next  door  to 
the  markets  of  the  Orient  and  Austral- 
asia. The  agricultural  districts  of  the 
West  also  have  been  moved  closer  to 
the  consuming  centers  of  Europe,  and 
we  accordingly  discover  a  combined 
movement  of  860,000  tons,  which, 
though  large,  is  exceedingly  ill-propor- 
tioned, shipments  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  Europe  exceed- 
ing those  in  the  contrary  direction  by 
640,000  tons.  As  world  conditions  im- 
prove and  Europe  produces  more  and 
and  at  the  same  time  experiences  an 
improvement  in  exchange,  the  Pacific- 
European  trade  should  increase  greatly. 
The  next  few  years  probably  will  make 
manifest  an  increasing  tendency  of 
commodities  to  move  directly  by  water 
from  place  of  origin  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  tendency,  apai't  from  the 
effect  on  the  ports  of  the  two  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  will  react  strik- 
ingly on  American  railroads. 

Canal    Record*s    Summary 

The  Panama  Canal  Record's  summary 
follows: 

The  traffic  through  the  Canal  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1920  exceeded 
that  during  any  previous  period  of  12 
months. 

Prior  to  this  the  record  period  was 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
June  30,  1920;  and  prior  to  that  the 
record  was  in  the   calendar  year   1919. 

Traffic  in  the  calendar  year  1920  was 
made  up  of  2814  ships  in  commercial 
service,  paying  tolls,  and  221  vessels  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment,    principally     the     Navy,     passing 


through  the  canal  without  the  payment 
of  tolls.  The  total  was  30.35  ships,  ex- 
clusive of  vessels  used  in  canal  work 
and  of  launches. 

As  the  ships  passing  through  free 
are  not  in  commercial  use  (though  the 
221  in  1920  carried  a  total  of  364,0.oO 
tons  of  cargo,  principally  coal,  fuel  oil, 
and  supplies),  they  will  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  comparisons.  Their  passage 
constitutes  a  kind  of  extra  service  per- 
formed by  the  canal,  for  which  no  tolls 
are  paid  and  which  is  not  a  part  of  its 
usual  commercial  service. 

32  Per  Cent  Gain 
The  2814  commercial  ships  passing 
through  the  canal  in  1920  exceeded  the 
number  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1920,  by  13.6  per  cent,  and  the 
number  in  the  calendar  year  1919  by 
31.9  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  the 
2814  ships  was  10,378,265  tons,  Pan- 
ama Canal  measurement.  They  carried 
11,236,119  tons  of  cargo.  The  tolls 
earned  on  them  amounted  to  $10,295,- 
362.21.  In  net  tonnage,  tolls,  and  cargo 
they  were  21.4,  20.9,  and  19.9  per 
cent  greater,  respectively,  than  in  the 
past  fiscal  year.  In  comparison  with 
the  year  1919,  the  net  tonnage,  tolls, 
and  cargo  were,  respectively,  50,  47.2, 
and  50.5  per  cent  greater  in  1920  than 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Cargo  Handled  in  Years 
Comparison  of  the  cargo  carried 
through  the  canal  in  1920  with  that 
handled  in  previous  calendar  years  is 
shown  below  (years  and  tons)  :  1914* — 
1,745,334;  1915 — 4,894,134;  1916 — 4,- 
838,496;  1917—7,427,680;  1918—7,- 
294,502;  1919—7,468,167;  1920—11,- 
236,119. 

*In  4V2  months,  from  opening  of 
canal  on  August  15,  1914,  to  end  of 
calendar  year  1914. 
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Commercial Tranic  Through  the  Panama  Canal  Durlntt  Calendar  Tear  1320,bjTrade  Routes. 

ATLANTIC  TO  rACIFlC. 


ROOTT. 


TmI  rroFl  of  United  Plolw  lo  west  cooet  of  South 

Amcrira 

CriBtobal  to  wrst  roapf  of  South  Amrrica 

East  coaet  of  Vr.ited  Slatps  to  Far  Kaet 

Europe  to  weBt  roa^t  of  South  America 

United  States  coaatwirp 

Mexico  to  west  coast  of  South  America 

United  States  to  Australasia 

Europe  to  we*t  coast  of  United  States 

Europe  to  Australasia ^... 

Cristobal  to  west  coast  of  Centra!  America 

Cristobal  to  west  roast  of  United  States 

West  Indies  to  west  roast  of  South  America 

Mexico  to  west  coast  of  United  Stat&s 

East  coast  of  United  States  to  west  coast  of  Canada... 

East  coast  of  United  States  to  Hawaii  

£ast  coast  of  United  States  to  Philippine  Islands 

MistreUftnADUB  trade  routes 


Total 

number 

of 

vestcls. 


Totah 1.414 


.334 
IW 
188 
131 
116 
81 
78 
65 
SI 
24 
22 
13 
13 
13 
13 
8 
75 


Panama 

Canal 

net 

tonnage. 


1,089,405 
290,174 
920.900 
483,, 529 
448.734 
40 1,. 590 
404,814 
2S9,I175 
339,019 
15,212 
40,871 

)n.;,.';'i 

74,. 3  76 
61.091 
04,216 
36,626 
202,973 


5,174,000 


Tons  of 
cargo. 


893 
114 
1,3.50 
259 
416 
C.5'1 
6:!2 

no, 
310, 

15. 

38, 

129, 
92. 
99. 
55, 

190. 


5,269,350 


PcrccntaEC 
of  carpo. 
Atlantic 

to  Pacific 


10  95 

2  17 

25  63 

4  93 
7  91 

12  .52 
10  10 
2  09 

5  90 
.29 
.73 


Percentage 

of  all 
cargo. both 
directions. 


2  46 
I  75 
I  89 
1  05 

3  62 


100  00 


7,95 

1  02 
12  02 

2  31 

3  7! 
S  87 

4  74 
.98 

2.77 
.13 
.34 


1.15 
.82 


.49 
I  70 


PACIFIC  TO  ATLANTIC. 


ROBTB. 


Wcfit  coast  of  South  America  to  cast  coast  of  United 

States 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  C.-istobal 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  Europe. 

United  States  coastwise  

West  coast  of  United  States  to  Europe 

Australasia  to  Europe 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  Mexico 

Far  East  to  east  coast  of  United  States 

West  eoast  of  Canada  to  Europe 

West  coast  of  CeDtrat  Ami'iicj  to  Cristobal 

Australasia  10  United  Sialw      

Weit  coait  of  Uniteil  Slates  to  Cristobal 

West  coast  of  United  Slates  to  Mexico   .    

West  eoaat  of  South  AmeiiL-a  tn  West  Indies 

Psitippines  In  e.«i  coast  of  United  States 

West  coast  of  United  Slate f  to  Afci:j 

Hawaii  to  e^lBt  cuasl  of  Unite  J  Slalej 

Miscellaneoui  trade  routcj 


Touls . 


Total 
number 

of 
.vessels. 


198 
197 
122 
115 
75 
73 
71 
30 
29 
25 
22 
22 
15 
10 
9 
4 
91 


1.403 


Panama 

Canal 

net 

tonnape. 


948.342 

317,070 

818,678 

528,004 

515.609 

S29.?.?,>i 

3ti8.904 

327,887 

92  411 

18,907 

150,150 

43.020 

114,193 

28,495 

45,439 

41,931 

15,419 

303,355 


5.204,265 


Tons  of 
cargo. 


1,447,849 

251,401 

1,062,702 

644, ;a3 

719,447 

459,527 

3,IS6 

477,640 

129,909 

16,0',4 

156,015 

21,415 

6,033 

45,542 

72,350 

60,475 

21,252 

337,031 


5,963.769 


Percentage 
of  cariro. 
PariSc 

to  Atlantic. 


24  27 

4  21 
17  81 
10  SI 
12  56 

7  70 
05 

8  00 
2.18 

0  27 
2  61 

.36 
.10 
.78 

1  21 
1  01 

41 

5  63 


Percentage 

of  all 
cargo, I)oth 
directions. 


12  89 
2  24 
9  48 

5  74 

6  67 
4  09 

03 
4  25 
1.16 

0  14 

1  39 
.19 
.05 
.41 
.64 
.54 
.22 

3.09 


53.103 


Of  the  commercial  ships,  1414  went 
irom  Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  1400  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantic. 

The  cargo  handled  by  commercial 
ships  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  through 
the  canal  amounted  to  5,269,350  tons; 
and  that  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  to 
5,966,769  tons.  The  total  was  11,236,- 
119  tons. 

Largest   with   South   America 

As  among  areas  between  which  cargo 
was  shipped,  the  greatest  traffic  was 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
It  amounted  to  1,447,849  tons,  and  was 
one  -  fourth  of  all  the  cargo  passing 
through  the  Canal  from  Pacific  to  At- 
lantic and  one-eighth  of  all  the  cargo 
handled  through  the  Canal  during  the 
year. 

The  routing  next  in  order  in  quantity 
of  cargo  was  fi'om  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East 
(Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Straits  Set- 
tlements, etc.)  It  aggregated  1,350,273 
tons,  or  6.7  per  cent  less  than  the  cargo 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  slightly 
over  one-fourth  of  the  total  cargo  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  slightly  less  than 
one-eighth  of  all  the  cargo  passing 
through  the  Canal  in  both  directions. 

Third  in  order  was  the  route  from 
the    west    coast    of    South    America    to 


Europe.  Over  this  there  passed  1,062,- 
702  tons.  This  was  over  one-sixth  of 
all  cargo  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  and 
over  one-eleventh  of  all  cargo  handled 
through  the  Canal  in  the  year. 

Over  each  of  these  three  routings 
there  were  handled  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  of  cargo,  in  the  one  direction. 

On    Principal    Routes 

The    fourth    routing,    in     amount    of 


cargo,  was  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  the  vl'est  coast  of  South 
America,  893,393  tons.  The  fifth  was 
from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  Europe,  749,447  tons;  and  the  sixth 
was  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Mexico 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
659,777  tons,  principally  fuel  oil. 

Of  the  11,236,119  tons  of  cargo  ship- 
ped through  the  Canal  in  the  year  1920, 
6,124,403  tons,  or  over  one  -  half  the 
total,  were  shipped  in  whole  cargoes, 
the  respective  vessels  containing  only 
the  one  commodity  at  time  of  transit. 
Of  the  whole  cargoes,  2,236,745  tons 
were  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  3,887,- 
658  tons  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic.  The 
shipments  of  commodities  aggregating 
over  100,000  tons  in  shipload  lots  were 
as  follows : 

Atlantic  to  Pacific  (commodity  and 
tons):  Fuel  oil,  828,223;  coal  and 
coke,  651,844;  refined  oils,  355,494; 
steel  and  iron,  157,405. 

Pacific  to  Atlantic  (commodity  and 
tons):  Nitrate,  1,995,906;  flour,  487,- 
614;  cold  storage  products,  347,479; 
wheat,  318,944;  lumber,  205,172;  su- 
gar, 127,  995. 

Vessels    in    Nationalities 

Of  the  2814  commercial  vessels  using 
the  Canal  during  1920,  the  leading  na- 
tionalities were  as  follows:  the  United 
States  ships  numbered  1281  or  45.5  per 
cent  of  the  total;  the  British  ships  num- 
bered 867,  or  30,8  per  cent  of  the  total; 
the  Japanese,  122,  or  5  per  cent;  Nor- 
wegian, 111,  or  3.9  per  cent.  The  num- 
bers and  tonnage  of  the  ships,  by  na- 
tionalities, are  summarized  in  this  table: 


Commercial  Traffl:  ThrouSh  the  Fanama  Gana!  {or  the  Calendar  Year  1920,  by  Nationality 

ot  Vessels. 


No.  of 
ships. 

Tonnage. 

Tolls. 

Tonsot 
cargo.' 

Rkoisirt. 

U,  S.       1     Panama     1   Registered    1  Registered 
equivalent.  |  Canal  net.   1       gross.        \        net. 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

2 

1 

867 

78 

4 

1 

13 

1 

30 

33 

63 

32 

31 

122 

2 

2 

111 

8 

72 

2 

1 

18 

49 

1,281 

6,303 

5,4i6 

2,707,826 

139,038 

10,561 

81 

2,055 

578 

92,255 

121,4,13 

139,219 

87,311 

97, Oil 

433,197 

3,902 

2,169 

368,719 

1,332 

113,633 

8,833 

4,743 

61,743 

112,103 

3,983,755 

8,032 

6,2)4 

3,333,676 

212,232 

12,013 

95 

2,231 

732 

110,412 

161,3)1 

152,633 

114,72/ 

123,511 

645, 6i5 

4,533 

2,6i3 

433, 3i3 

1,3/0 

187,621 

9,032 

5,141 

75,451 

128,324 

4,747,O!0 

10,144 

6,692 

4,242,357 

2/1,927 

16,615 

96 

2,381 

1,05D 

131,237 

181,276 

233,612 

137,814 

178,370 

723,4/6 

6,370 

2,559 

573,835 

1.55S 

283,515 

11,210 

7,454 

78,633 

171,953 

6,053,518 

6,183 

4,126 

2,649,963 

157,861 

10,624 

57 

1,621 

57/ 

84,662 

115,547 

135,623 

84,853 

102,235 

466,303 

4,063 

1,6.59 

356,998 

1,340 

153,110 

7,056 

4,779 

57,918 

111,783 

3,939.445 

$7,8.86  25 

6,795,03 

3,357,357,55 

170,518  93 

13,187,10 

105  00 

2,392,65 

722  50 

114,035,15 

1.50,715,18 

161,537,04 

107,004  83 

121,301,65 

583,643.93 

4,877,50 

1,899,30 

411,422,03 

1,489,90 

143,129,05 

10,802,40 

5,925,00 

63,511,23 

133,615,3! 

4,724,494,66 

42,700 

8,916 

3,305,631 

8S,464 

14,400 

27 

1,641 

1  ■'oo 

British 

Chilean 

Chinese 

Colombian 

Costa  Ricaa 

Cuban  .   . 

Danish 

158  110 

Dutch 

139  253 

89,835 
764  209 

Japanese  . 

Ju^o-Slav 

Meti.-!an 

8.325 

Norwejian 

Panarain 

436,889 

872 

119  462 

Portu;uwe 

10,775 
12,147 

Swedish 

9'^  893 

Spinish  

153  467 

United  States 

6,503,247 

Totals 

2,814  1  8,543,403 

10,373,235 

13,303,837 

8,453,401 

$13,235,362.21 

11,236,119 

'  2,240  pounds  to  ton. 


ISLAND  WRECKS  X 


SIXTEEN  days  in  a  crazy,  leaking 
boat;  drenched  with  salt  water; 
devoured  by  thirst;  three  men 
raving  lunatics,  whose  madness 
was  hushed  by  death:  that  in  brief  is 
the  story  of  the  crew  of  the  American 
ship  Eclipse,  C.  B.  Larsen  master.  And 
before  the  three  men  died  the  casta- 
ways sighted  a  full-rigged  ship,  which 
passed  so  close  that  men  could  be  seen 
on  her  decks  and  yet  she  continued  on 
her  course,  while  the  boat's  crew  whis- 
tled ;  shouted ;  waved  tarpaulins  and  all 
manner  of  distress  signals.  Once  it  ap- 
peared that  she  was  about  to  stand  to- 
ward them,  but  she  sailed  on,  and  the 
three  lunatics  died. 

The  Eclipse  departed  from  Newcastle 
October  16,  1907,  with  a  cargo  of  coal 
for  San  Francisco.  Good  weather  was 
met,  although  the  winds  were  light,  un- 
til December  4.  On  that  day,  during 
a  fall  of  rain  but  by  no  means  a  heavy 
storm,  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the 
vessel  and  tore  away  her  foretopmast 
and  main  topgallantmast,  no  one  being 
injured.  To  repair  the  damage  required 
three  weeks.  From  the  day  of  the  storm 
the  vessel  leaked,  although  she  remained 
seaworthy  nonetheless,  and  Captain  Lar- 
sen saw  no  reason  for  changing  his 
course. 

Bulwarks    Carried    Away 
Small   though   the   leak   was   when    it 
started,  it  increased  steadily,  and  pump- 
ing was  necessary  at  all  times.     No  es- 
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pecially  bad  weather  was  met;  but  on 
January  6,  apparently  through  the  fault 
of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  the  vessel  ship- 
ped a  heavy  sea  that  carried  away  her 
bulwai-ks.  Being  heavily  laden  with 
coal,  she  had  little  freeboard,  and  every 
sea  that  struck  her  decks  swept  her 
clean ;  broke  the  doors  of  the  forward 
deckhouse  and  windows  and  skylights; 
and  poured  tons  of  water  into  her  hold. 
And  all  the  time  the  leaks  increased. 

Captain  Larsen  ordered  fires  under 
the  boiler  of  the  donkey  engine,  so  that 
power  pumps  might  be  used ;  and  after 
much  effort,  for  to  keep  the  fires  going 
was  difficult,  steam  was  i-aised  and  two 
pumps  were  started.  Although  they 
were  kept  going  day  and  night,  they 
failed  to  hold  down  the  enormous, 
slowly-rising  volume  of  water;  they 
continually  clogged  with  coal  and  were 
unsatisfactory  in  genei'al;  and  the  hand 
pumps  also  had  to  be  manned.  Hour 
by  hour  they  lost,  until  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  bulwarks  went  there  was 
eleven  feet  six  inches  of  water  in  the 
hold. 

Rats   Quit    Sinking    Ship 

"When  we  opened  the  hatches  one 
morning,"  said  a  seaman,  "the  water 
was  over  the  coal,  and  rats  as  long  as 
your  arm  were  jumping  out."  Never 
was  an  ancient  proverb  exemplified 
more   grimly. 

During  the  night  the  water  gained 
eighteen  inches.     The  vessel  was  water- 
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logged  and  was  shipping  more  with 
every  sea.  Two  hours  after  the  first 
measurement  a  second  was  taken,  which 
disclosed  another  gain  by  the  water  of 
eighteen  inches.  It  was  then  that  Cap- 
tain Larsen  gave  the  order  to  abandon 
ship.  At  that  time  the  Eclipse  was  in 
latitude  36  north  and  longitude  155 
west,  about  950  miles  due  north  of 
Hana,  Maui. 

Mate's   Boat   Capsizes 

Two  boats  were  lowered  and  provis- 
ioned carefully.  Into  the  lifeboat,  of 
which  Captain  Larsen  took  charge,  were 
placed  sixty  gallons  of  water,  four  cases 
of  canned  salmon,  150  pounds  of  ship's 
bread  and  two  cases  of  canned  toma- 
toes. Into  the  ship's  boat,  commanded 
by  First  Mate  Cameron,  were  put  the 
same  quantity  of  water  and  a  supply 
of  provisions,  including  beef,  that  was 
even  larger.  With  rare  foresight.  Cap- 
tain Larsen,  although  an  inverterate 
smoker,  left  all  his  cigars  and  cigarettes 
on  the  ship  and  directed  the  men  to  do 
likewise;    but  they  refused  to  obey. 

At  noon  Saturday,  January  11,  the 
Eclipse  was  abandoned.  All  was  well 
that  day  and  the  next,  although  a  heavy 
sea  was  running.  At  5  o'clock  Sunday 
afternoon  a  stiff  gale  set  in,  and  Cap- 
tain Larsen,  ordering  the  boats  to  heave 
to,  got  out  a  sea-anchor  from  his  craft 
and  passed  a  line  to  the  other.  But 
just  before  midnight  Cameron's  boat 
broached  to  before  a  great  sea  and 
capsized.  There  was  no  hope  of  right- 
ing her;  indeed,  only  through  desperate 
struggles  were  the  men  saved  and  drag- 
ged into  Larsen's  boat.  Sixteen  men 
now  wei'e  in  the  one  craft — Larsen  and 
his  crew  of  eight,  Cameron  and  his  six. 
All  of  Cameron's  supplies  had  been  lost. 
Boat    Falling    to    Pieces 

If  the  lifeboat  had  been  in  perfect 
order  the  seven  newcomers  would  have 
made  no  great  odds;  but  the  boat  was 
far  from  being  in  good  condition:  the 
nails  fastening  the  plans  to  the  knees 
were  rusted  through,  permitting  water 
to  flow  in,  and  ropes  were  lashed  about 
the  bottom,  literally  to  hold  the  boards 
together.  When  one  seam  after  an- 
other opened  it  was  stuffed  with  what- 
ever could  be  found.  Two  and  three 
men  bailed  continuously;  and  all  sat 
with  their  feet  and  legs  in  salt  water. 
They  became  discouraged ;  sometimes 
they  sat  back  and  refused  to  pull  at 
the  oars,  yet  on  the  whole  they  be- 
haved  well. 

From  the  time  of  the  capsizing  the 
crew  was  on  short  rations.  As  for  food, 
there  was  little  lack:  the  men  had  small 
appetites;  they  were  not  hungry:  what 
they  desired  was  water — water  and  res- 
cue.     They   received   daily  one-half   tin 
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of  salmon,  two  biscuits,  one-fourth  of 
a  tin  of  tomatoes  and  one-half  pint  of 
water.  Three  times  a  clay  was  the  wa- 
ter doled  out;  and  at  night  one  man 
was  detailed  to  sleep  on  the  keg  to 
guard  it  while  the  others  kept  an  eye 
on  him  to  see  that  ho  played  fair. 
They    Drink   Salt    Water 

Captain  Larsen,  that  inveterate  smo- 
ker, had  no  more  water  than  any  other 
man,  yet  he  did  not  suffer  greatly;  but 
those  who  used  tobacco  most,  he  said, 
earliest  succumbed  to  thirst.  For  four 
or  five  days  they  drank  their  stingy 
half-pints  and  remained  parched  and 
sane;  then,  one  by  one,  they  gave  in 
to  the  maddening  lapping  of  the  sea 
about  them,  to  the  sparkle  of  the  sun 
on  mile  after  mile  of  water;  gave  in 
to  the  sight  and  sound  and  drank  deeply. 

"Why,  I  drank  bucketsful  of  salt  wa- 
ter," said  one  man.  "I  couldn't  help  it. 
I  must  have  something;  and  that  was 
all  I  could  get."  And  drink  the  crew 
did,  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  all 
of  the  sixteen  men  except  two. 

Insane  Frenchman   Dances 

But  oars  and  sails  were  taking  the 
men  nearer  safety  with  each  sunset. 
About  five  days  before  the  boat  made 
land,  a  French  sailor,  who  had  been 
drinking  salt  water  continuously,  went 
mad;  then  followed  a  young  American, 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
Norwegian.  All  were  violent  though 
happy  in  their  frenzy.  Happiest  of  all 
was  the  Frenchman:  in  that  crowded, 
leaking  boat,  almost  falling  to  pieces, 
peopled  by  three  madmen  and  thirteen 
semi-lunatics  who  left  scarcely  room  to 
turn   around,   he  insisted   on   dancing. 

He  had  become  quiet,  however,  when 
the  ship  was  sighted,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  January  25.  He 
was  lying  between  the  thwarts  as  his 
companions  cried  out  that  a  sail  was  in 
sight.  Raising  himself  on  his  knees,  he 
stared  as  the  men  signaled  hopefully 
and  hysterically;  and  when  the  ship  had 
passed  on  and  the  boat's  crew  dropped 
back,  frenzied  and  exhausted,  the  mad, 
dancing  Frenchman  was  dead.  Soon 
after  that  the  American  boy  became  un- 
conscious, and  he  also  died  that  after- 
noon. Daybreak  saw  the  Norwegian 
lying  in  a  strained,  distorted  position; 
and  his  body  followed  the  others  over- 
board. 

Coast    of    Hawaii    Sighted 

On  the  evening  before,  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 24,  land  had  arisen  from  the  sea, 
very  dim  and  distant;  probably  it  was 
the  coast  of  Hawaii.  After  the  ship 
had  passed  a  light  breeze  sprang  up, 
carrying  the  boat  at  a  speed  of  three 
knots.  Soon  Hana  was  sighted ;  and 
Larsen  then  gave  his  men  all  the  re- 
maining water,  a  gallon  and  one-half, 
sufficient,  even  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
pint   to    the    man,   for   about   two    days 


more.  Perhaps  the  castaways  could 
have  indured  another  day  thereafter 
without  more  water,  and  then — - 

In  the  early  morning  of  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 27,  the  crew  landed  at  Hana,  after 
a  voyage  of  sixteen  days. 

Three    Marooned    on    Islet 

Of  one  island  wreck  there  is  nothing 
whatever  except  the  suffering  of  three 
men  marooned  on  Pearl  and  Hermes 
Reefs.  All  that  pertains  to  the  loss  of 
the  vessel  herself  is  utterly  unknown, 
but  beyond  the  three  human  ants,  crawl- 
ing about  a  sand  island,  is  the  greater 
catastrophe  of  a  lost  ship,  guessed  at, 
if  unseen,  in  the  dai'kness. 

The  Japanese  schooner  Keioho  Maru 
.sailed  from  Yokohama  June  7,  1908, 
for  the  leeward  reefs  and  shoals  of 
Hawaii  on  a  fishing  voyage,  so  the  sur- 
vivors said,  and  a  bird-poaching  expe- 
dition. One  month  out  of  Yokohama, 
four  men  were  sent  ashore  on  Pearl 
and  Hermes  Reefs  "to  gather  bird- 
skins.  (Gathering  bird-skins  is  merely 
a  euphemism  for  that  ghastly  slaughter 
of  sea-fowl  on  the  leeward  islands  of 
Hawaii  of  which  the  Japanese  have  been 
guilty  time  and  time  again.) 

Ship    Vanishes    After    Storm 

That  aside,  the  four  men  went  ashore 
with  provisions  for  a  month.  Soon 
after  the  schooner  had  departed,  to  set 
men  ashore  on  other  islands  to  "gather 
bird-skins,"  a  great  storm  arose  and 
lasted  for  several  days.  The  surmise 
of  the  four,  formed  when  the  vessel  did 
not  return,  was  that  she  had  been  lost 
in  the  gale;  and  there  is  no  other  plaus- 
ible hypothesis  to  account  for  her  com- 
plete disappearance.* 

During  the  storm  the  men's  tent  was 
torn  so  badly  that  it  was  of  no  further 
use,  and  a  hut  was  built  of  the  long 
grass  that  grew  abundantly  on  the  is- 
land and  of  the  sail  of  the  boat  in 
which  they  had  gone  ashore.  When  the 
weather  was  fair  they  were  comforta- 
ble; they  had  sufficient  food;  the  boat 
carried  them  to  nearby  sand-spits;  but 
the  month's  provisions  ran  out,  and  no 
schooner  appeared.  Then  their  situa- 
tion was  desperate.  They  had  fish-hooks, 
which  assured  them  of  a  food  supply 
fairly  constant;  sea-birds  were  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  turtles  crawled 
up  on  the  beach  to  lay  their  eggs;  wa- 
ter, howevei-,  they  did  not  have. 

In  this  emergency  they  hit  on  the 
scheme  of  evaporating  salt  water  and 
condensing  the  steam  on  plates.  Slow 
as  this  was,  it  nevertheless  met  their 
needs;    until  their  last  match  was  gone. 

,  *  1"  August,  1908,  the  Pacific  Mail  liner  Asia, 
bound  from  Yokohama  to  Honolulu,  sighted  in 
latitude  33:56  north  and  longitude  163 :2S  east 
about  mid-distance  between  Yokohama  and  Mid- 
way, a  derelict  schooner,  her  decks  awash  her 
masts  gone,  part  of  her  bulwarks  torn  away'  and 
her  name,  as  well  as  it  could  be  made  out,  was 
Kino  Moto  Maru,  There  is  enough  resemblance 
between  the  names  of  the  two  vessels  to  give  rise 
to  the  belief  that  the  derelict  might  have  been 
the  missing  schooner,     lint  nothing  is  definite 


Without  matches  they  could  ligiit  no 
fire;  and  without  fire  they  could  have 
no  water. 

Magnifying  Glass  Saves  Lives 
Then,  by  a  small  fortunate  chance, 
one  of  the  men  recalled  that  he  had 
a  small  magnifying  glass,  carried,  doubt- 
less, in  the  inquisitive,  playful  spirit  of 
a  boy.  When  the  sun  shone  this  was 
used  to  ignite  grass,  from  which  a  fire 
of  driftwood  was  built.  When  the  sun 
did  not  shine,  there  was  raw  food  and 
no  water;  and  fishing,  moreover,  usu- 
ally was  impossible  at  such  times. 

One  day  the  birds  suddenly  took 
flight,  their  mating  season  over,  and 
did  not  return,  so  thus  was  cut  off  a  j 
principal  food  supply.  The  boat  was  f 
capsized  in  a  storm  and  broken  by 
giant  rollers,  which  was  no  great  dis- 
aster, because  the  men  were  ignorant 
of  navigation  and  dared  not  attempt  to 
make  Midway.  When  they  had  been  on 
the  island  three  months,  one  died  of 
scurvy;  the  others,  ill  and  suffering, 
clung  to  life  in  the  desert,  on  that  sand 
island  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. 

Sighted    by    Cable    Schooner 

Signal  fires  they  made  continuously, 
using  for  fuel  timbers  with  which  the 
beach  was  strewn,  the  fragments,  it  was 
evident,  of  vessels  that  had  gone  to 
pieces  on  neighboring  reefs.  No  ship 
sighted  their  signals  by  day  or  fires  by 
night;  there  was  no  white  sail  or  trail 
of  smoke  on  the  horizon;  until  five 
months  and  eight  days  had  passed.  But 
at  length,  on  December  5,  1908,  the 
Pacific  Commercial  Cable  Company's 
schooner  Flaurence  Ward,  bound  from 
Midway  to  Honolulu,  appeared  in  the 
distance.  Frantic  signals  with  smoke 
and  a  piece  of  sailcloth  brought  her  lii. 
(To    be    continued) 
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PACIFIC  COAST  FOREIGN  TRADE 


By   EDWARD   N.   HURLEY 


FOR  centuries  the  pressure  of  peo- 
ples and  the  extension  of  trade 
relations  have  worked  westward. 
First,  across  Asia  and  Europe; 
then  across  the  Atlantic;  and  finally 
across  the  American  continents.  To- 
day the  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 
westward  maich  have  ciixled  the  globe 
and  now  face  their  beginnings  across 
the  Pacific. 

The  potentialities  for  foreign  trade 
for  our  America  of  the  future  are 
greater  here  than  upon  any  other  ocean, 
because  in  the  lands  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific lie  two-thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  with 
which  the  people  of  the  West  are  faced? 

Commerce    Is    Barter 

In  the  end,  all  commerce  is  barter, 
and  goods  exported  must  be  paid  for 
in  service  rendered  or  by  goods  and 
raw  materials  imported  in  return.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  some  bal- 
ance between  imports  and  exports,  for, 
in  the  end,  you  cannot  sell  where  you 
do  not  buy,  and  this  basic  fact  must  be 
remembered  by  every  one  who  attempts 
the  solution  of  our  foreign  trade  prob- 
lems. 

Ships  alone  will  not  solve  the  ques- 
tion, nor  can  we  expect  in  the  beginning 
to  flood  Oriental  markets  with  Ameri- 
can goods  simply  by  sending  our  goods 
across  the  seas.  The  development  of 
foreign  trade  is  a  gradual  growth  and 
is  built  up  shipload  by  shipload,  and 
almost  package  by  package. 

The  problem  which  the  Pacific  Coast 
faces  is  not  a  problem  of  putting  a 
large  number  of  ships  into  service  be- 
tween Pacific  Ports  and  the  Orient,  but 
it  is  the  problem  of  extending  our  rela- 
tions with  Oriental  peoples  little  by  lit- 
tle, a  ship  at  a  time;  and  then,  as  our 
goods  are  absorbed  and  as  markets  are 
found  for  returned  cargoes,  other  ships 
can  be  added  and  our  commerce  will 
grow  on  a  sane  foundation. 

Co-operation    Needed 

There  must  be  co-operation  between 
the  five  great  ports  of  the  Pacific.  Se- 
attle, Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego  must  all  be  equally 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  sister 
cities.  They  cannot  progress  on  any 
other  basis.  The  old-day  bitter  compe- 
tition between  cities  has  passed,  and 
any  other  policy  will  tend  to  retard 
rather  than  to  develop  growth.  Seattle 
must  be  interested  in  Poi-tland's  success; 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  must 
work  hand  in  hand,  and  traffic  must  de- 
velop along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Any  other  program  will  develop  unnec- 


The  Bureau  of  Economics,  an 
organization  developed  for  the 
study  of  California's  public  ser- 
vice industries,  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Ange- 
les, Washington  and  New  York,  is 
studying  not  only  the  industrial 
development  of  California  but  the 
outlet  for  that  development  through 
foreign  trade.  Under  their  aus- 
pices Edward  N.  Hurley,  former 
chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  prepared  this  ar- 
ticle as  a  general  report  covering 
the  lines  along  which  Pacific  Coast 
foreign  trade  development  should 
take  place.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  free  port  idea  is  very  promi- 
nently brought  out  in  Mr.  Hurley's 
analysis,  and  we  understand  that 
this  phase  of  the  foreign  trade 
policy  is  to  be  thoroughly  thrashed 
out  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. Pacific  Coast  ports  should, 
therefore,  be  alive  to  the  matter  of 
presenting  their  respective  claims 
as    locations    for   free   zones. 


essary  dangers,  while  co-operation  spells 
success  for  all. 

Another  thing.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
you  cannot  sell  abroad  what  you  do  not 
produce,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  will  not 
benefit  greatly  simply  as  a  transhipment 
point  for  Eastern  products.  What  u 
required  here  is  the  building  up  in  the 
Western  states  of  a  great  workshop 
which  will  be  for  Pacific  trade  what  the 
factories  of  New  England  and  the  North 
Central  states  are  for  our  trade  in  the 
Atlantic;  and  into  these  western  work- 
shops, as  into  the  workshops  of  New 
England,  will  flow  the  raw  materials  de- 
veloped in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  great  inter-mountain  territory. 
Problem    of    Production 

Comes,  then,  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion and  the  forces  which  will  turn  the 
wheels  for  that  production.  Without 
coal,  the  Pacific  Coast  can  turn  to  but 
two  things  for  the  development  of  its 
overseas'  trade — peti'oleum  and  hydro- 
electric power — and  until  these  forces 
are  fully  developed  and  they  in  turn 
develop  products  for  overseas'  business, 
the  growth  of  trade  in  the  Pacific  will 
be  retarded. 

I  am  a  protectionist  for  those  Ameri- 
can industries  which  require  protection, 
and  yet  I  realize  thoroughly  that  ships 
must  be  loaded  both  ways  in  order  to 
make  shipping  profitable  and  to  make 
a   balanced   foreign   commerce   possible. 

The  imports  and  the  exports  of  this 
coast  must  be  kept  on  a  comparatively 
even  basis.  From  1912  until  America 
entered  the  war  our  exports  exceeded 
our  imports.  During  1917  and  1918 
our  imports  were  greater  than  our  ex- 
ports, but  since   the   signing  of  the   ar- 


mistice the  trade  balance  has  swung 
back  to  a  balance  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  each  year  in  favor  of  export 
business.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
therefore,  the  balance  has  been  com- 
paratively healthy,  and  it  must  be  main- 
tained somewhat  upon  the  same  basis. 

With  protection  of  our  industries, 
however,  we  build  up  automatically  a 
wall  against  our  imports  and  develop 
a  one-sided  tendency  in  our  ship  oper- 
ation. During  the  next  four  years,  if 
our  protective  tariffs  are  increased  ma- 
terially, it  will  become  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  build  up  the  import  business 
which  is  required  to  balance  the  export 
trade  which  we  desire. 

Comes,  then,  the  need  for  developing 
in  the  United  States  a  means  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  'eat  our  cake  and  have 
it  too,"  and  the  best  method  known 
throughout  the  world  is  the  develop- 
ment of  free  port  and  free  zone  areas. 

Free    Zone    Idea 

The  aim  of  free  zoning,  of  course,  is 
to  create  conditions  permitting  American 
manufacturers  to  import  new  raw  ma- 
terials from  foreign  countries,  and  with- 
in specified  zones  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture and  fabrication  of  such  mate- 
rials, either  for  re-export  or  for  sale 
in  domestic  markets — import  duty  to 
be  paid  only  on  that  portion  of  such 
materials  imported  as  are  finally  sold  in 
domestic  markets,  while  goods  to  be  re- 
exported are  manufactured  within  the 
prescribed  zone  duty  free. 

A  free  zone  is  described  as  a  district 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  an  existing  port 
where  activity  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try, including  sorting,  refining,  grading, 
mixing,  assembling,  manufacturing  and 
selling  may  be  carried  on  without  cus- 
toms charges  or  needless  formalities. 
Such  territory  set  aside  for  a  free  port 
is  intended  to  be  a  great  market  cen- 
ter for  the  transhipment  trade  of  the 
region. 

In  a  free  port  merchandise  may  be 
unloaded  from  an  inbound  ship,  placed 
in  a  warehouse,  and  re-shipped  at  a 
future  date  without  any  customs  for- 
malities whatsoever,  thus  eliminating 
the  cost,  annoyances  and  red  tape  con- 
nected with  the  storage  of  goods  in 
bonded  warehouses. 

Not  only  does  a  free  port  and  a  free 
zone  tend  to  develop  transhipment  trade 
but  develops  direct  import  trade.  Un- 
der the  present  conditions,  if  an  im- 
porter has  been  delayed  in  obtaining 
necessary  paper  through  the  Customs, 
merchandise  is  sent  to  a  bonded  ware- 
house. This  necessitates  the  formalities 
and  costs  of  getting  the  goods  out  again 
before  they  can  be  shipped  into  the 
interior. 
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Anothei'  thing — as  cheap  ocean  trans- 
portation is  dependent  upon  cheap  term- 
inal costs,  the  turn-around  of  vessels  in 
a  free  port  would  be  facilitated  and  the 
consequent  costs  of  shipment  (jrcatly 
reduced — this  not  alone  to  the  advan- 
tajre  of  our  own  business  men,  but  also 
to  that  of  our  entire  merchant  marine. 

Before  the  war  Hamburg  was  the 
greatest  free  port  in  the  world,  and,  as 
Germany  was  a  protective  tariff  nation, 
consideration  of  Hamburg's  growth  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  a  free  port  and 
free  zone  would  mean  to  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  That  other  nations 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  development  of  such  ports  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm  and  Christiania  have  all  been 
set  aside  as  free  ports  by  their  gov- 
ernments. 

England,   a   Free   Port 

All  England  is  a  free  port,  but  the 
physical  operations  in  the  districts  sur- 
rounding Tilbury  Docks  at  London  and 
the  development  of  the  huge  manufac- 
turing   districts    adjacent    thereto    give 


some  idea  of  the  development  which 
would  follow  the  creation  of  a  free 
zone  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  manufacturers  are  all  looking 
towards  foreign  markets,  and,  therefore, 
such  of  them  as  use  imported  raw  ma- 
terials, either  exclusively  or  in  part, 
would  be  able  to  locate  the  export 
branch   factories   within   free   zones. 

This  country  is  an  importer  of  for- 
eign made  products  which  could  well  be 
assembled  in  free  port  territory,  both 
for  sale  in  customs  territory  and  for  re- 
shipment  to  other  countries.  The  devel- 
opment of  such  industries  would  create 
not  only  an  addition  to  the  industry 
itself,  but  would  tend  to  transfer  to  our 
own  ports  manufacturing  and  assemb- 
ling which  otherwise  would  continue  to 
take  place  abroad  to  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign  labor  and   foreign   capital. 

In  the  coming  years  of  sharper  com- 
mercial competition  among  the  nations, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  United  States 
government  must  place  American  busi- 
ness upon  the  same  competitive  footing 


as  that  enjoyed  by  those  protective  tar- 
iff nations  which  have  free  port  and 
free  zone  advantages. 

But  the  first  problem  is  to  develop 
the  forces  which  will  make  production 
possible,  the  conservation  of  your  oil 
and  the  immediate  development  of  your 
hydro-electric  power  resources.  With 
these  forces  will  come  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  materials  for  for- 
eign trade. 

Then  conies  the  problem  of  the  free 
zone  and  the  development  of  your  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  export  and  im- 
port  by    quantity. 

In  the  meantime  all  that  can  really 
be  expected  on  the  coast  is  a  steady 
growth  in  the  marine  development,  and 
that  growth  should  be  carried  on  along 
sane,  conservative  lines.  Develop  your 
production  and  find  markets  for  that 
production  as  the  production  increases. 
In  that  way  the  Pacific  Coast  will  de- 
velop its  own  business  and  be  not  alone 
a  transhipment  point  for  Eastern  man- 
ufacturers. 


WATERSPOUTS 


THE  following  interesting  account 
of  waterspouts  encountered  in  the 
English  Channel  was  furnished  by 
Second  Officer  E.  S.  Davies,  of 
the   British   steamer   British   Marquis: 

"On  the  aftei-noon  of  December  12, 
1920,  during  passage  up  the  English 
Channel,  when  between  Start  Point  and 
the  Bill  of  Portland,  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  at  close  quarters  an 
atmospheric  disturbance,  common  enough 
perhaps  in  some  latitudes,  but  something 
of  a  rarity  in  that  locality. 

"F)om  noon  that  day  the  wind  had 
been  blowing  from  northeast,  accompan- 
ied by  heavy  snowstorms  and  fog,  but 
about  3  o'clock  the  weather  took  a  de- 
cided turn  for  the  better,  clearing  rap- 
idly, the  snow  recurring  at  only  long 
intervals  and  the  fog  dispersing. 

"Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  dense  nimbus  clouds  were 
not  immediately  driven  to  leeward,  but 
seemed  to  be  forcibly  rolled  back  from 
the  southeast,  the  sky  clearing  from  that 
direction  first,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  clouds  and  blue  sky  eventually 
resolving  itself  above  our  heads  in  an 
east  and  west  direction. 

"We  were  then  (about  half  past  3)  in 
a  position  with  the  sky  above  the  north- 
ern semicircle  of  our  horizon  densely 
packed  with  nimbus  clouds,  the  southern 
one  sparsely  dotted  with  fracto-cumulus. 


wind  continuing  approximately  north- 
east, but  very  erratic,  and  the  edge  of 
the  cloud  bank  above  our  heads  low  and 
violently  distorted. 

"The  water  surface  along  our  track 
became  agitated  in  several  places,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  number  of  water- 
spouts were  forming,  dispersing  and  re- 
forming under  the  edge  of  the  cloud 
bank,  moving  the  while  rapidly  to  the 
west.  We  took  pains  to  avoid  them, 
but  a  new  one,  springing  into  existence 
directly  ahead  of  the  vessel,  caught  us 
before  we  were  able  to  make  a  detour, 
fortunately  without  harmful  result — a 
momentary  descent  of  wet,  screaming 
winds  and  it  was  past.  Thus  learning 
their  light  and  fragile  character,  we 
were  encouraged  in  examining  them  at 
close  quarters,  and  were  struck  by  their 
many  remarkable  features.  At  first  the 
sea  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  then  from  the  low  -  lying 
clouds  descended  rapidly  swirling  in- 
verted cones  of  vapor,  which  united 
with  the  disturbance  below  to  form  what 
can  only  be  regarded  as  miniature  cy- 
clones, the  water  surface  being  contin- 
uously lashed  into  a  foam  which  as- 
cended to  the  clouds  in  trunks  of  the 
usual  spiral  form,  the  motion  of  the 
spiral  being  noticeably  contraclockwise  in 
each  case.  The  trunks  were  of  consid- 
erable beauty,  and   could  well  be   com- 


pared with  the  stem  of  an  old  wineglass 
with  its  delicate  tracery,  the  most  no- 
ticeable feature,  however,  being  their 
cores  or  axes.  These  latter  were  in 
diameter  about  one-sixth  that  of  the 
spouts  themselves  and  were  entirely  de- 
void of  vapor,  thus  forming  inner  tubes 
bounded  by  continuous  spirals  of  vapor 
of  varying  shades,  dark  about  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  cores  and  gradually  be- 
coming lighter  forward  the  outer  bound- 
aries. Although  normally  they  rose  ver- 
tically from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  yet 
in  their  lateral  progress  the  vagaries  of 
the  wind  caused  them  to  assume  many 
and  curious  positions,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing them  to  angles  of  large  dimensions, 
sometimes  contorting  them  into  snake- 
like forms,  and  sometimes  so  violent  ?.s 
to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  forces 
controlling  them,  causing  them  to  break 
and  disperse. 

"By  G  o'clock  the  wind  had  shifted  to 
the  southeast  and  the  sky  quite  clear. 

"At  a  conservative  estimate,  we  saw 
twenty  waterspouts  that  afternoon,  all 
lying  in  our  track,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  a  companion  vessel  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  but  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  north  of  our  ves- 
sel, and  consequently  well  under  the 
cloud  bank,  did  not  encounter  a  single 
one." — U.   S.  Hydrographic  Bulletin. 
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Exclusive 

IN  the  publication  of  statistics  with 
regard  to  shipbuilding  we  have 
lately  had  almost  a  surfeit.  Hardly 
were  Lloyds'  December  quarterly 
returns  published  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, when  there  came  out  soon  after 
the  annual  summary  of  shipbuilding, 
which  forms  a  complement  to  the  quar- 
terly returns.  This  annual  summary 
gives  the  only  complete  calculation,  in- 
cluding tonnage  launched  abroad.  It 
shows,  by  the  way,  that  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  new  shipping  has  fallen 
sharply  from  7,144,500  tons  in  1919  to 
5,861,600  tons  last  year,  a  decrease  for 
the  year  of  1,282,900  tons,  but  yet  an 
increase  of  more  than  2,500,000  tons 
on  the  output  of  1913,  which  was  the 
largest  of  any  pre-war  year.  In  spite 
of  this  decrease  for  the  world,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
was  greater  by  435,000  tons  than  in 
1919,  and  amounted  to  2,055,600  tons. 
The  total  exceeded  that  for  1913  by 
142,300  tons,  or  more  than  26  per  cent. 
The  bulk  of  the  decrease  in  the  world's 
production — 92  per  cent — was  account- 
ed for  by  the  decline  in  the  United 
States,  just  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  world's  production  for 
1919  was  attributable  to  the  increased 
construction  in  the  United  States. 

American    and    British    Conditions 

Although  the  decline  in  construction 
in  the  United  States  was  large,  the  pro- 
duction there  was  also  large.  The  out- 
put amounted  to  2,746,200  tons,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  summary,  and  so  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
as  much  as  420,600  tons.  Further,  the 
United  States  figures  last  year  repre- 
sented 42  per  cent  of  the  world's  com- 
bined output  for  1920.  There  may  at 
the  present  time  be  a  falling  off  in  con- 
struction in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
not  fully  reflected  in  last  year's  returns. 
Similarly,  hesitation  in  this  country  to 
place  orders  and  the  cancellation  of  con- 
tracts are  not  expressed  in  the  British 
figures  for  last  year.  The  quieter  state 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  indicated  in  the  decline  in  the  ton- 
nage under  construction  at  the  end  of 
December  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous quarter,  and  the  health  of  the  in- 
dustry cannot  be  gauged  fully  without 
consideration  of  the  rate  at  which  new 
contracts  are  being  placed.  Taking  this 
latter  factor  into  account,  there  can  be 
no  question  that,  as  the  Register  sug- 
!;ests,  the  immediate  shipbuilding  out- 
look in  this  country  is  far  from  being 
as  favorable  as  the  present  high  figures 
would  at  first  appear  to  suggest. 

Freights 

The   freight   market   continues   to    be 
a  source  of  severe  trouble  to  our  ship- 
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owners.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
any  immediate  stiffening  of  rates.  The 
supply  of  tonnage  is  much  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  a  situation  which  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  policy  of  govern- 
ments in  recent  years  in  building  so 
much  shipping.  The  managers  of  ship- 
ping now  afloat  are  endeavoring  as  long- 
as  possible  to  keep  their  vessels  in  ser- 
vice, but  the  effect  of  unprofitable  busi- 
ness is  becoming  cumulative  and  there 
may  be  some  sensations  in  sight. 

There  was  much  closely-reasoned  ar- 
gument in  the  voluminous  annual  report 
of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  As- 
sociation submitted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  Liverpool.  It  described  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  oversea  com- 
merce, the  description  seeming  to  lead 
up  to  the  remarkable  statement  that: 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  point 
had  been  reached  when  the  ship- 
owner had  to  contemplate  a  loss  on 
almost  every  voyage  he  undertook. 
In  a  sentence  immediately  preceding 
this  declaration  the  statements  were 
made  that  during  the  first  half  of  last 
year  freights  remained  high,  "but  that 
they  have  since  fallen  and  are  still  fall- 
ing," so  bearing  in  mind  the  conditions 
indicated  as  existing  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  it  follows  that  the  present  ship- 
ping situation  is  serious  indeed.  The 
report  points  out  that  already,  as  is 
well  known,  ships  have  been  laid  up, 
and  it  adds  that  "this  movement  must 
increase,  unless  the  cost  of  running  the 
ships  is  reduced."  In  helping  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  the  association, 
in  its  report,  looks  for  assistance  from 
the  sweeping  away  of  state  control,  and 
concludes  that  "it  is  the  ability  of  the 
buyer    to    pay    that    imposes    limits    on 


prices,  wages  and  freights,"  and  that 
"it  is  upon  our  success  in  finding  willing 
buyers  overseas  for  our  manufactures 
and  coal  that  not  only  tjur  prosperity 
but  even  our  food  supplies  depend." 

Shipowners    and    the    Pilferage    Problem 

Shipowners  appear  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  subject  of  the  pilfer- 
age of  goods  in  transit,  and  especially 
with  the  official  insinuation  that  losses 
are  due  to  looser  business  methods 
rather  than  to  any  increase  in  pilfering 
since  the  war.  According  to  the  head 
of  a  big  steamship  line,  while  they  have, 
on  the  contrary,  done  a  great  deal  to- 
wards tightening  up  their  methods,  their 
evidence  is  still  that  the  evil  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  formerly.  Com- 
plete elimination  of  loss  is  not  believed 
to  be  practicable,  but  a  reduction  to 
pre-war  proportions  is  considered  to  be 
a  possibility.  To  that  end  a  committee 
which  has  been  appointed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping  is  marshaling  and  uni- 
fying the  preventive  measures  that  in- 
dividual shipowners  have  taken  with  a 
view  to  formulating  a  definite  policy 
which  the  chamber  can  recommend  for 
general  adoption.  At  the  same  time  the 
shipping  community  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don holds  a  fairly  unanimous  view  that 
more  police  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Home  Office.  The  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  $200,000  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  is  not  regarded  as 
an  excessive  insurance  premium  on  the 
basis  that  $3,200,000  represents  the 
losses  by  pilfei'age  on  the  Thames  alone, 
apart  from  losses  by  theft  in  I'ailway 
or  road  transport  or  from  warehouses, 
from  claims  passed  by  Lloyd's  Claims 
Bureau,  and  from  large  amounts  paid 
by  insurance  companies. 


Artist's  drawing  showing  one  of  ten  freighters  now  buiMin^  in  Scotch  yards  tur  tlic  Leyland 
Line.  The  first  of  these  vessels,  the  Norwegian,  has  recently  been  delivered.  They  are  400  feet 
long  and  of  7300  tons  gross  register.     Seven  are  due  for  delivery   in    1921.   three   in    1922. 
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British  shipbuilders  have  been  talking 
a  froo(i  (leal  since  the  new  year  opened 
about  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
under  the  present  circumstances.  They 
hold  that  they  have  either  got  to  re- 
organize work  in  some  way  so  as  to 
obtain  better  value  for  the  money  spent 
as  wages  or  reduce  wages.  At  present 
a  forty-seven-hour  week  is  being  worked 
in  our  shipbuilding  yards  as  against  the 
old  fifty-four,  and  the  reduction  was 
made  on  the  understanding  that  prac- 
tically as  much  work  would  be  done  in 
the  forty-seven  hours  as  in  the  old  fifty- 
four.  Later  the  fight  came  for  a  forty- 
four-hour  week,  again  without  any  re- 
duction in  earnings.  On  this  occasion 
the  shipbuilding  employers  pointed  out 
that  the  important  proviso  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  output  had  not  been  ob- 
served. Many  meetings  took  place  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  unions  and 
a  joint  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
travel  and  collect  information.  These 
travels  were  to  extend  to  the  continent 
and  the  United  States,  but  before  this 
part  of  the  program  was  carried  out 
a  section  of  the  trade  unionists  with- 
drew from  the  enquiry  and  so  the  whole 
matter  is  in  abeyance. 

The  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federa- 
tion refused  the  demand  of  the  unions 
for  an  extra  advance  of  10  cents  per 
hour  and  also  declined  to  consider  fav- 
orably the  question  of  stabilizing  wages 
for  six  months  ahead.  The  unionists 
who  had  broken  away  from  the  above- 
mentioned  sub-committee's  inquiry  then 
advocated  that  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
should  set  up  a  public  court  of  inquiry 
into  shipbuilding  profits  to  see  whether 
the  extra  money  could  be  paid.  The 
employers  are  not  at  all  likely  to  agree 
willingly  to  such  an  official  inquiry,  but 
if   they   must  do   so  they   will   stipulate 


that  the  in(|uiry  should  also  cover  ques- 
tions of  costs  as  well  as  profits.  Ship- 
buildei'S  everywhere  are  agreed  that 
cheaper  ships  must  be  built  if  trade  is 
to  be  reorganized  and  reconstituted. 

Costs    of    Materials 

There  have  been  so  many  reductions 
in  the  prices  of  shipbuilding  materials 
within  recent  weeks  that  it  is  difficult 
to  summarize  them.  Repeated  "cuts"  in 
the  prices  of  ship  plates,  boiler  plates, 
angles  and  bars  have  been  intimated  on 
the  Clyde  (Scotland),  the  northeast 
coast  and  elsewhere,  while  behind  these 
there  have  been  reductions  in  the  prices 
of  pig  iron,  Scotch  hematite  and  other 
raw  materials  of  steelmaking.  Quoting 
a  writer  in  the  Times'  engineering  sup- 
plement, this  adds  force  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  shipbuilding  employers  that 
the  present  is  not  a  time  when  labor 
costs  should  be  put  upon  a  fixed  basis. 
The  reductions  in  the  prices  of  steel 
have  a  very  direct  eff^ect  on  wages,  as 
in  most  of  the  districts  wage  rates  are 
regulated  by  sliding  scales  which  are 
based  on  the  selling  prices  of  steel,  and 
in  some  areas  the  corresponding  re- 
ductions in  wages  have  already  been  in- 
timated. The  price  of  iron  ore  remains 
high,  but  the  falling  off  in  freights  has 
reduced  the  actual  cost,  delivered  at  the 
iron  works,  and  this  has  helped  to  bring 
about  the  decreases  in  the  price  of  pig 
iron.  With  reduced  wages  in  the  steel 
and  iron  works  it  is  impracticable  for 
shipbuilding  operatives  to  argue  in  favor 
of  higher  wages  in  their  industry,  or 
even  to  argue  that  they,  too,  sliould  not 
be  subject  to  a  reduction,  especially  as 
there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  living.  But  any  proposals 
for  a  reduction  will,  as  a  matter  ol 
course,  be  resisted  very  strenuously. 


With  regard  to  prices  of  materials, 
the  matter  of  greatest  interest  is  how- 
far  these  will  have  to  fall  before  they 
enable  shipbuilders  to  secure  additional 
orders  for  new  vessels.  It  is  no  secret 
that,  so  far,  the  reductions  have  been 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  seriousness 
of  foreign  competition  in  steelmaking, 
rather  than  by  the  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  shipbuilding  trade.  Steel 
plates  have  been  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  continent  and  from 
the  United  States,  and  delivered  at  the 
shipyards  at  prices  lower  than  those 
quoted  by  home  makers,  while  since  the 
beginning  of  February  there  have  been 
reports  of  the  delivery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Germany  of  steel  cast- 
ings for  boiler  parts  at  prices  lower  by 
$20  per  ton  than  those  of  British  mak- 
ers, and  of  qualities  with  which  no  fault 
jould  be  found. 

Norwregian    Merchant    Fleet 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the 
Norwegian  Veritas'  Register,  the  Nor- 
wegian fleets  on  December  31,  1920, 
excluding  vessels  of  under  100  tons, 
consisted  of  1850  ships,  of  2,370,000 
tons,  or  a  net  augmentation  of  150  ships 
and  402,000  tons  over  the  same  date  in 
1919,  which  in  turn  exhibited  an  ad- 
vance of  106  vessels  of  152,000  tons 
over  1918.  The  net  addition  in  1920 
comprised  steamers  for  375,000  tons 
and  motorships  for  44,000  tons,  whereas 
the  sailing  tonnage  diminished  by  19,- 
000  tons.  New  construction  represent- 
ed 370,000  tons  of  the  net  addition  of 
375,000  tons,  and  325,000  tons  of  the 
new  vessels  were  built  abroad,  leaving 
45,000  tons  which  were  turned  out  at 
Norwegian  yards.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
vessels  still  under  contract  for  Norwe- 
gian account  in  other  countries  are  for 
approximately  500,000  tons. 
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The    Imperator,   former    Hamburg   American   liner,   now  operating   under   the   house   flag   of   the    Cunard    Line 


WHITE  STAR  BUYS  BISMARCK 


THE  world's  largest  ship,  built  by 
the  Germans  as  the  Bismarck 
and  sold  to  the  White  Star  Line 
by  the  Reparations  Commission  a 
few  weeks  ago,  is  expected  to  begin 
plying  out  of  New  York  to  English 
channel  ports  early  in  1922,  says  a 
statement  issued  by  the  International 
Mei'cantile  Marine.  She  will  be  oper- 
ated under  the  name  Majestic  as  a 
teammate  of  the  Olympic,  which  for 
years   has  headed   the   White  Star  fleet. 

Stripped    During   War 

Since  her  launching  in  June,  1914, 
the  Bismarck  has  laid  at  the  docks  of 
her  builders,  Blohm  &  Voss,  at  Ham- 
burg, waiting  completion.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  war  her  engines  were 
installed  and  work  was  rushed  toward 
fitting  her  out  for  service  at  the  earliest 
moment  following  peace,  which  the 
Germans  expected  would  come  quickly. 
It  was  their  purpose  to  make  this  ship 
the  head  of  the  augmented  German 
merchant  marine,  which  they  expected 
to  put  on  the  seas  as  the  result  of  a 
German  victory  in  the  field.  As  the 
war  dragged  on,  work  stopped  on  the 
Bismarck.  Then,  as  the  pinch  came 
for  copper  and  brass  for  use  in  their 
torpedoes  and  shells,  the  Germans 
stripped  the  great  ship  of  every  kind 
of  fixture  that  would  yield  either  metal. 
Afire    Last    October 

Early  last  October  the  Bismarck 
came  into  public  notice  through  reports 
of  a  fire  on  board,  which  was  stated 
by  cable  news  dispatches  to  have  caused 
considerable  damage.  No  information 
was  given  out  by  the  Germans  as  to 
the  origin  or  extent  of  this  fire.  So 
much  mystery  was  thrown  about  the 
incident  that  after  a  time  reports  be- 
gan to  come  from  Hamburg  that  the 
fire  was  not  on  board  the  big  liner, 
but  on  another  vessel  of  the  same 
name.  Many  persons  believed,  how- 
ever, that  there  had  been  a  serious 
fire  on  the  ship,  and  that  it  was  started 
by  the  Germans  to  destroy  the  vessel 
and  thus  avoid  delivering  her  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Bismarck 
for  the  White  Star  Line,  certain  ac- 
curate information  of  an  official  char- 
acter regarding  the  fire  has  become 
available.  This  does  not  contain  any 
evidence  that  the  fire  was  of  incen- 
diary origin.  It  shows,  however,  that 
considerable  damage  was  done.  Start- 
ing below  the  fourth  deck,  in  a  coal 
bunker  temporarily  used  as  a  store- 
room, the  blaze  damaged  several  plates 
in  a  bulkhead  between  the  bunker  and 
the  boiler  room,  and  working  up  the 
side  of  the  ship  to  the  decks  above, 
destroyed  three  staterooms  on  the  third 
deck  and  fourteen   on  the  second   deck. 


the  latter  in  the  first  cabin  quarters. 
Fireproof  flooi-ing  on  the  first  deck  ar- 
rested its  progress. 

3500   Passengers 

The  engines  of  the  Bismarck  are  in 
place,  with  the  boilers  and  much  of  the 
auxiliary  machinery.  The  work  of  com- 
pleting the  installation  of  staterooms, 
and  of  fittings  in  the  ship's  public 
rooms,  is  also  well  in  hand.  The  ship's 
decorations  and  furnishings  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  White  Star  Line  style. 

When  completed  the  Bismarck  will 
have  capacity  for  about  3.500  passen- 
gers and  a  crew  of  approximately  1250, 
or  if  fitted  to  burn  oil  as  fuel,  about 
1000,  the  diff'erence  being  in  the  num- 
ber of  fireroom  attendants  required. 
Her  probable  passenger  capacity  will 
not  be  far  from  the  following  First 
class,  990;  second  class,  544;  third 
class,  934;  fourth  class,  1068.  This 
was  the  former  passenger  capacity  of 
the  Leviathan,  and  although  rated 
slightly  larger,  the  Bismarck  is  a  sister 
ship,  having  been  built  from  the  same 
plans.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
ships  is  the  same,  namely,  100  feet 
breadth  and  57  feet  depth,  with  a  draft 
of  water  of  38  to  40  feet.  The  Bis- 
marck is  stated  to  be  12  feet  longer 
than  the  Leviathan,  or  912  feet.  Her 
engines  are  turbines,  like  the  Levia- 
than's, and  her  speed  will  be  about  the 
same,  22  knots.  Her  registered  ton- 
nage, being  based  on  the  cubic  contents 
of  her  hull  and  deck  structures,  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  ship  is  com- 
pleted. It  should  be  about  56,000  tons. 
That  of  the  Leviathan  is  54,282  tons, 
and  of  the  Olympic  46,439  tons. 

The  Bismarck  will  be  the  second 
Majestic  of  the  White  Star  Line  fleet, 
the  original  vessel  of  that  name, 
launched  in  1889,  having  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  ships  in  trans-Atlantic 
service  for  a  generation.  She  was 
broken  up  in  1914,  the  year  the  Bis- 
marck was  launched,  and  the  metal  of 
her  hull  and  machinery  was  recast  in 
guns  and  shells. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  old  Majestic 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  5  days,  18  hours 
and  8  minutes,  which  is  not  so  much 
slower  than  the  Mauratania's  1920  rec- 
ord of  4  days,  10  hours  and  41  min- 
utes, in  view  of  the  great  advances  in 
propelling  machinery  made  since   1891. 

Another  large  liner,  the  Imperator, 
also  has  been  disposed  of,  to  the  Cun- 
ard  Line,  which  had  operated  her  for 
the  British  government,  having  taken 
her  over.  She  is  the  largest  vessel 
under  the  British  flag  and  the  largest 
in  the  world  in  active  service.  She  is 
of  52,200  tons  gross,  with  a  length  of 
883  feet,  beam  of  98  feet  and  depth 
of    63    feet.      She    has    always    received 


special  attention  because  of  her  large 
proportions  and  luxurious  accommoda- 
tions. The  name  of  the  Imperator  hds 
been  changed  to  Berengaria. 


A.   P.  ALLEN 

MR.  A.  r.  ALLEN,  who  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  repair 
and  dry  dock  department  of 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, was  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  West  Coast  plants  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  was 
commandeered  in  the  fall  of  1917  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and 
sent  to  Washington  as  assistant  man- 
ager to  Robert  L.  Hague  of  the  De- 
partment of  Construction  and  Repairs, 
Division  of  Operations,  where  he  was 
also  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Allen  was  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton until  his  resignation  in  October, 
1918. 

Mr.  Allen  started  out  in  the  ship- 
building business  in  the  machine  shops 
of  the  old  Neafie  &  Levy  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company,  Philadelphia, 
and  from  that  organization  went  to 
Newport  News  when  the  plant  there  be- 
gan opei'ation  and  remained  in  the 
shops  and  drawing  office  during  a  period 
of  eight  years.  In  1889  Mr.  Allen  went 
to  the  west  coast  and  was  connected 
with  the  Union  Iron  Works.  Later  he 
went  to  Seattle  with  Moran  Brothers 
Company,  where  he  had  chai'ge  of  the 
designing  of  the  engineering  work  of 
the  battleship  Nebraska.  Subsequently 
he  was  engaged  in  general  conti'acting 
and  engineering  business,  at  which  time 
he  was  also  superintendent  of  a  local 
shipbuilding  plant. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  shipbuilding 
boom  of  1914,  Mr.  Allen  became  con- 
nected with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Company,  San  Francisco. 
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LINERS  FOR  "THIRD  CLASS" 


Two  interestiriK  steamers,  the 
Mount  Carroll  and  the  Mount 
Clinton,  were  successfully  launch- 
ed recently  at  the  Chester 
yard  of  the  Merchant  ShipbuildinR  Cor- 
poration. Both  of  these  vessels  are  for 
the  United  American  Line's  New  York- 
Hamburg  service  and  they  are  the  first 
vessels  to  be  built  in  the  United  States 
exclusively  for  third  class,  trans-At- 
lantic, passenger  traffic. 

The  original  design  of  these  vessels 
covered  the  consti-uction  of  a  three- 
decked  cargo  vessel  of  the  following  di- 
mensions: 

Length,   0.   A. 457'  0" 

Length  between  perpendiculars..  440'  0" 

Beam  Molded  57'  " 

Depth  to  Shelter  Deck 57'  0" 

Draft  28'  9" 

Deadweight  10,500  tons 

Passenger  Accommodation 

As  completed  for  emigrant  service 
vessel  will  have  accommodations  for 
1294  passengers  and  a  crew  of  141. 
The  space  between  upper  and  shelter 
decks  contains  20  two  berth  rooms,  94 
four  berth  rooms,  12  six  berth  rooms, 
2  eight  berth  rooms  and  one  open  com- 
partment with  28  berths.  Men's  and 
women's  general  hospitals  and  infec- 
tions wards,  dispensary  and  room  for 
hospital  attendant  are  located  in  this 
deck  space.  Main  dining  saloon,  galley, 
bakery,  butcher  shop,  pantries  and  a 
dietary  kitchen  are  on  the  upper  deck. 

Quarters  for  762  passengers  are  pro- 
vided in  the  five  compartments  on  the 
lower  deck.  All  of  this  space  is  made 
available  for  carrying  cargo  by  the  re- 
moval of  berths  and  stanchions. 

An  auxiliary  dining  saloon  and  a 
small  bar  room  were  provided  on  shelter 
deck  by  extending  the  deck  house. 

Access  to  passengers'  accommodations 


is  provided  by  means  of  stairway  from 
auxiliary  dining  saloon  and  booby 
hatches  placed  in  the  corners  of  cargo 
hatches. 

Accommodations  for  officers  are  pro- 
vided in  deck  houses  amidships.  Crew's 
quarters  are  situated  aft  on  upper  deck 
and  stewards  and  other  members  of 
commissary  force  are  berthed  amidships 
on  lower  deck. 

Refrigerator,  linen  rooms  and  store 
rooms  located  in  No.  3  hold  and  on 
flat  built  here  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

All  parts  of  the  accommodations  are 
heated  by  steam  and,  in  addition,  a 
forced  system  of  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  sanitary  arrangements,  wash- 
rooms, etc.,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  practice  and  of  ample  size. 

The  refrigerating  system  consists  of 
two  8-ton  ammonia  refrigerating  ma- 
chines located  in  a  gas-proof  compart- 
ment off  the  engine  room,  and  arranged 
to  operate  on  the  brine  circulation  sys- 
tem, thus  eliminating  the  danger  of 
ammonia  fumes  getting  about  the  ship. 
Either  one  of  these  machines  has  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperatures  in  the  refrigerating  rooms, 
which  eliminates  the  risk  of  provisions 
spoiling,  due  to  a  breakdown.  The  re- 
frigerator rooms  are  large  enough  to 
carry  sufficient  provisions  for  a  round 
voyage  without  replenishing. 
Machinery 

Propelling  machinery  consists  of 
geared  turbines  of  4200  shaft  horse 
power  in  conjunction  with  four  oil  fired 
Scotch  boilers,  with  which  a  speed  of 
14  knots  is  expected. 

The  vessel  has  oil  bunker  capacity 
for  9500  miles,  which  will  permit  her 
to  make  a  round  trip  without  re-fueling 
and  with  ample  reserve. 


For  cargo  handling  there  are  eight 
8%xl0  steam  winches  for  handling  gen- 
eral cargo  and  two  10x12"  compound 
geared  winches  at  the  forward  hatch 
for  handling  heavy  loads  in  conjunction 
with  a  30-ton  boom. 

For  lighting,  and  furnishing  power 
to  various  small  motors  and  fans,  there 
are  three  20  K.  W.  electric  generators 
in  the  dynamo  room,  each  direct  con- 
nected to  a  steam  engine.  One  of  these 
generators  is  a  spare.  There  is  an 
18-inch  searchlight  mounted  on  top  of 
pilot  house,  and  ample  lighting  fixtures 
distributed  throughout  the  passengers' 
and  crew's  accommodations  and  also 
on  deck  for  handling  cargo  at  night. 
In  addition  to  the  steam  generators 
there  is  a  15  K.  W.  emergency  gener- 
ator located  on  the  bridge  deck,  con- 
nected to  a  gasoline  engine,  and  ar- 
ranged for  lighting  the  accommodations 
and  decks  for  operating  the  wireless 
in  case  of  accident  in  the  engine  room. 

For  fire  extinguishing,  a  system  of 
steam  smothering  is  provided  for  the 
cargo  holds,  and  hose  lines  are  provided 
for  reaching  all  parts  of  the  decks  and 
quarters,  connected  to  a  large  steam 
fire  pump  in  the  engine  room.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  is  provided  an  auto- 
matic fire  detecting  system  for  giving 
the  alarm  and  location  of  a  fire  in  any 
part  of  the  vessel. 


Shipping  Briefs 


The    United    American    Line's    S.    S.    Mount    Clinton   just    after    launching 


An  office  has  been  opened  at  42 
Broadway,  New  York,  by  the  Atlantic- 
Gulf  &  Pacific.  Vessels  of  the  line  will 
berth  at  Pier  25,  North  River. 

The  0.  S.  K.,  through  McCormick  & 
McPherson,  Pacific  Coast  agents,  has 
announced  the  resumption  of  calls  at 
Havana,  suspended  because  of  conges- 
tion at  that  port.  The  first  vessel  will 
be  the  Hamburg  Maru.  The  O.  S.  K. 
has  announced  a  new  around-the-world 
service  between  Calcutta,  the  Suez,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Singapore.  Here- 
tofore the  Calcutta-New  Orleans  service 
was  over  the  same  route  as  the  Japan- 
Paeific-Panama-New  Orleans  line.  No 
calls  will  be  made  at  South  African  and 
South  American  ports. 

Representatives  of  the  Australian  gov- 
ernment have  sued  the  Pacific  Motorship 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Freighters 
Company,  applying  for  receivers  for 
both  companies.  The  Commonwealth  re- 
cently sold  its  eight  wooden  motorships 
to  Pacific  Motorship,  which  were  to  be 
paid  for  in  bonds  had  not  the  creditors 
of  the  company  stopped  the  issue. 

Fred  L.  Waldron,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  has 
been  appointed  agent  of  the  China  Mail, 
succeeding  Castle  &  Cooke. 
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NEW  MACHINERY  DEVELOPMENTS 


IN  last  month's  article  on  develop- 
ments in  the  installation  and  appli- 
cation of  material  handling  mach- 
inery we  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  space  given  to  us  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  for  this  subject  in  a  trip 
around  various  ports  in  the  world  and 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States.  Apparently  many  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  readers  thought  that  we  were 
neglecting  our  home  waters,  for  there 
has  come  into  this  office  during  the  pas- 
thirty  days  quite  a  number  of  stories  in 
connection  with  specific  installations  of 
machinery  at  various  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
We  will,  therefore,  start  this  article  with 
accounts  of  port  developments  along  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  if  there  is  any  space 
left,  tell  some  of  the  doings  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  water. 

Large   Lumber   Crane 

From  Tacoma  there  comes  the  news 
of  a  contract  placed  on  January  13  with 
the  Colby  Steel  &  Engineering  Company 
for  a  large  gantry  crane  especially  de- 
signed for  the  loading,  unloading  and 
assembling  of  lumber  on  the  port  of 
Tacoma  open  pier  No.  1.  This  installa- 
tion is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial cranes  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  it  will 
load  ships  at  the  rate  of  .300,000  board 
feet  per  eight-hour  day  and  will  enable 
the  port  of  Tacoma  to  make  very  at- 
tractive rates  for  this  class  of  sei'vice. 
The  crane  can  also  be  used  to  very 
good  advantage  for  handling  cargo  to 
and  from  ships,  barges  and  lighters  and 
for  handling  structural  steel  plates,  rails, 
etc.  The  dimensions  of  this  crane  are 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  entire 
structure  is  being  designed  and  built  at 
the  plant  of  the  Colby  Steel  &  Engi- 
neering Company,  who  have  specialized 
for  many  years  in  handling  equipment 
for  lumber  mills   and    industrial    plants. 

Car   Unloader 

The  port  of  Portland  reports  the  in- 
stallation at  their  new  No.  4  terminal. 
Pier  No.  5,  of  a  box  car  unloader  and 
loader  which  was  supplied  by  the  Ot- 
tumwa  Box  Car  Loader  Company  of 
Ottumwa,  Ohio. 

This  unloader  is  of  the  rocking  cra- 
dle gravity  type  and  is  used  in  connec- 


tion with  the  very  complete  conveyor 
and  storage  bin  system  which  had  been 
installed  on  this  pier,  the  entire  system 
making  it  possible  to  handle  bulk  ma- 
terial to  and  from  cars  and  boats  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  manual  labor. 
The  machine  handles  either  open  or  box 
cars,  and  this  flexibility  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  transfer  bulk  materials  from  box 
cars  to  open  cars,  from  open  cars  to 
box  cars,  or  from  either  type  of  car  to 
and  from  the  bins  or  to  and  from  ves- 
sels alongside  the  pier. 

The  unloader  is  mounted  on  a  foun- 
dation set  in  a  pit  approximately  19 
feet  deep  from  the  top  of  the  rail,  72 
feet  long,  and  17  feet  between  the  walls. 
The  main  part  of  the  machine  consists 
of  a  steel  cradle  approximately  70  feet 
long  and  1.5  feet  wide  constructed  of 
plates,  angles  and  beams  and  having  cir- 
cular side  wings  or  rockers  which  act  as 
a  track,  permitting  the  cradle  to  be 
tipped  on  end.  The  cradle  is  carried  on 
eight  large  steel  rollers.  The  rails  onto 
which  the  car  runs  are  mounted  on  a 
deck  which  is  hinged  on  one  side  and 
can  be  tipped  by  lifting  on  the  opposite 
side  through  pin  racks  operated  by 
power  driven  sprockets.  In  operation 
the  car  is  mechanically  centered  on  the 
ti'acks  on  this  deck  and  held  in  position 
by  "grabbers,"  these  grabbers  when  not 
in  use  disappearing  in  small  pits  at  each 
end  of  the  cradle.  When  the  car  is  run 
onto  the  tracks  on  the  deck  the  grabbers 


are  raised  and  travel  simultaneously  to- 
ward each  other  until  they  center  the 
car  on  the  cradle  and  hold  it  centered 
by  means  of  steel  pawls  working  on  a 
ratchet  bar.  The  grabbers  are  con- 
structed with  a  head  that  fits  over  the 
car  coupling  and  acts  as  a  safety  device 
to  prevent  the  car  from  overbalancing. 
A  75-horsepower  motor  supplies  the 
power  for  tipping  the  cradle  endwise. 
A  .50  -  horsepower  motor  operates  the 
side  tipping  mechanism,  and  a  20-hoi'se- 
power  motor  is  used  to  work  the  grab- 
bers. As  the  car  is  tilted  to  the  side,  a 
car  door  opener  operated  by  compressed 
air  is  moved  against  the  door  and  the 
same  is  held  up  outside  until  the  un- 
loading is  completed.  A  telescopic  chute 
worked  by  a  small  air  cylinder  is  pushed 
against  the  side  of  the  car  at  the  door- 
way and  below  the  floor,  and  as  the  car 
tips  sideways  this  chute,  forced  back 
against  the  air  pressure  into  the  station- 
ary chute,  is  held  firmly  against  the  car 
and  the  material  is  prevented  from  spill- 
ing. In  operating  this  machine  the  car 
is  tipped  to  the  side  first  at  an  angle  of 
from  15  to  24  degrees.  As  the  grain 
or  other  material  begins  to  run  out 
freely,  the  operator  starts  the  motor 
which  tips  the  cradle  endwise,  and  when 
the  material  in  the  high  end  of  the  car 
has  pretty  well  run  out,  the  cradle  is 
tipped  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the 
car  is  cleaned  except  for  a  small  por- 
tion   of    the    material    which    may    have 
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I'uii  past  the  door  on  tho  seooiul  tipping. 
Another  reverse  tip  cleans  the  car  com- 
pletely. Box  cars  are  unloaded  in  from 
five  to  nine  minutes.  The  installation 
of  this  mechanism  is  the  tinishing  touch 
to  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
piers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Greatest    Ferry    System 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has 
recently  issued  the  annual  report  of 
its  ferry  system  across  San  Francisco 
Bay  which  was  used  during  1920  by 
27,000,000  persons.  To  quote  the  re- 
port, "The  only  cause  of  mishap  that 
has  evaded  the  Safety  First  measures 
installed  on  this  ferry  system  is  the 
high  heel  worn  today,  which  occasion- 
ally causes  feminine  passengers  to  stum- 
ble on  the  stairs."  Not  a  single  casu- 
alty of  any  kind  has  occurred  in  the 
transportation  of  these  millions.  The 
Southern  Pacific  ferry  system  as  now 
operating  on  San  Francisco  Bay  is  the 
largest  system  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  more  people  pass  through  the  ferry 
station  in  twenty-four  hours  than  pass 
through  any  other  station  in  the  United 
States,  the  figure  being  exceeded  only 
by  the   Charing  Cross  Station,   London. 

But  we  are  getting  off  our  subject, 
passenger  traffic  not  belonging  to  ma- 
terial handling.  The  ferry  report,  how- 
ever, does  mention  one  piece  of  mate- 
rial handling  apparatus  characteristic  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  which  has  often  been 
noted  by  ferry  passengers  for  its  ease 
of  operation  and  general  eflnciency.  The 
company  notes  in  its  report  that  the  sea- 
gulls of  San  Francisco  Bay  have  such  a 
broad  catholicity  of  taste  and  are  so  effi- 
cient in  the  handling  of  materials  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  fasten 
the  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  Ferry 
Building  with  strips  of  metal  instead  of 
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putty,  the  seagulls  removing  the  putty 
about  as  fast  as  it  can  be  applied.  An 
investigation  is  now  being  carried  on 
to  discover  whether  the  putty  is  used 
by  the  seagulls  as  food  or  as  a  build- 
ing material. 

San   Francisco   Harbor 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review  we  described  at  some  length  the 
new  freight  transfer  warehouse  which 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commission- 
ers of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  pro- 
posed to  build  on  the  north  side  of 
Channel  Street.  A  rather  interesting 
angle  has  developed  in  connection  with 
this  proposal  through  the  action  of  the 
warehousemen  of  San  Francisco  who 
have  endeavored  to  pass  through  the 
state  legislature  a  bill  preventing  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners 
from  going  into  the  warehousing  busi- 
ness. This  seems  to  us  very  short-sight- 
ed policy  on  the  part  of  the  warehouse- 
men and  undoubtedly  will  be  so  ad- 
judged by  the  state  legislature.  Any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  harbor  com- 
missioners which  will  expedite  matters 
on  the  waterfront  will  be  of  benefit  not 
only  to  the  warehousemen's  business,  but 
to  all  business  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  erection  of  this  warehouse  on  Chan- 
nel Street  should  prove  in  the  long  run 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  every  ware- 
house along  the  waterfront.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  friends  the  warehouse- 
men will  see  this  matter  in  the  proper 
light  and  withdraw  their  opnosition.  Co- 
operation on  their  part  would  be  far 
more  eff^ective. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  illustrate 
the  completed  new  coal  handling  barge 
of  the  Standard  Coal  Company,  whose 
plant  on  the  Oakland  estuary  and  con- 
templated   barges   were    described    in    a 
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former  issue.  These  barges  are  built 
of  steel  throughout,  the  framing  and 
plates  having  been  sheared  to  specifica- 
tions and  punched  at  the  mills  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania,  and  assembled  by  the  J. 
G.  Williams  Construction  Company  of 
San  Francisco  at  the  Standard  Coal 
Company's  plant  on  the  Oakland  estu- 
ary. They  are  138  feet  in  length,  35 
feet  in  width,  and  12  feet  molded  depth, 
with  a  coal  capacity  of  900  tons. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration, 
the  superstructure  carries  a  longitudinal 
beam  from  which  an  electric  trolley  op- 
erating a  grab  bucket  is  suspended.  The 
coal  bins  in  the  barges  are  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  self-trimming  so  that  the 
grab  bucket  can  clean  the  bin  practic- 
ally without  manual  labor.  The  grab 
bucket  carried  by  the  trolley  is  dis- 
charged into  a  central  hopper  which  in 
turn  discharges  onto  the  elevator  buck- 
ets in  the  tower.  The  tower  has  a 
height  of  66  feet  above  the  deck  of 
the  barge,  and  its  elevator  mechanism 
will  have  a  capacity  to  handle  100  tons 
of  coal  per  hour.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  such  that  its  adjustable  chute 
can  be  raised  sufficiently  to  feed  the 
bunker  openings  of  any  vessel  that 
comes  into  San  Francisco  harbor.  Pow- 
er for  operating  these  barges  is  sup- 
plied by  crude  oil  engines  driving  elec- 
tric generators. 

Equipped  with  two  of  these  barges 
and  with  the  large  gantry  crane  at  their 
coal  storage  yard,  the  Standard  Coal 
Company  of  California  offer  excellent 
service  to  steamers  bunkering  at  San 
Francisco. 

We  have  described  three  rather  large 
and  unusual  material  handling  installa- 
tions. One  feature — the  electric  drive — 
is  common  to  all,  and  it  is  rather  a  pe- 
culiar situation  in  American  material 
handling  engineering  that  while  in  prac- 
tically all  material  handling  on  shore  or 
on  docks  electric  power  is  used,  prac- 
tically all  machinery  used  for  this  pur- 
pose on  shipboard  is  steam  driven.  A 
generation  ago  American  material  hand- 
ling engineers  were  laughing  at  their 
British  and  European  cousins,  who  were 
at  that  time  using  hydraulic  power  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  crane  and  dock 
machinery.  We  were  going  all  to  elec- 
tric, and  we  have  during  the  last  gen- 
eration converted  all  of  the  Europeans 
to  the  same  idea,  so  much  so  that  they 
have  gone  farther  than  we  in  that  they 
are  now  putting  on  all  of  their  ships 
electric  power  for  winches,  windlasses 
and  capstans,  while  we  are  still  using 
what  might  be  termed  hot  or  warm 
hydraulic  engines  for  the  great  bulk  of 
our  merchant  marine  deck  power. 

Navy    Deck    Machinery 

The    United     States    Navy,     however, 
has   led    the    way   in    the    matter   of   the 
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application  of  electricity  to  all  auxil- 
iary machinery  on  seagoing  vessels,  and 
Californians  will  be  interested  in  a  few 
particulars  of  the  material  handling  ma- 
chinery being  installed  on  the  new  bat- 
tleship California. 

The  S.  Flory  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Bangor,  Pennsylvania,  are  sup- 
plying four  electric  deck  winches  for 
this  ship.  These  are  compound  geared, 
the  winch  heads  being  18  inches  in  di- 
ameter on  the  barrel,  24  inches  outside 
diameter,  and  20  inches  long  and  they 
are  driven  by  a  45  H.  P.  General  Elec- 
tric fully  enclosed  motor  which  is  equip- 
ped with  solenoid  brake  and  full  mag- 
netic control,  the  master  controller  be- 
ing mounted  on  the  winch.  The  ma- 
chine   is    designed    for    a    rope    pull    of 
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20,000  pounds  at  a  speed  of  50  feet 
per  minute  on  the  low  gear  or  5000 
pounds  at  200  feet  per  minute  on  the 
high  gear.  A  safety  device  is  fitted, 
which  locks  each  gear  into  position  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to 
shift  when  the  motor  is  running.  All 
of  the  gears  are  fully  enclosed.  All 
wiring  is  installed  under  the  deck  and 
brought  through  cored  holes  in  the  bed- 
plate at  various  terminals.  The  design 
of  the  winch  is  such  that  it  is  slightly 
under  40  inches  in  over-all  height  and, 
being  mounted  on  a  single  massive  bed- 
plate, it  is  very  well  adapted  for  fasten- 
ing to  ship  structural  work. 

It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  from 
American  manufacturers  standard  elec- 
tric apparatus  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments   of    merchant    marine    deck    ma- 


chinery, and  in  view  of  the  economies 
that  may  be  effected  by  its  installa- 
tion, all  steamship  operators  who  are 
contemplating  new  tonnage  should  look 
carefully  into  this  matter,  especially 
those  who  are  working  in  northern  lati- 
tudes where  for  long  periods  of  the 
year  steam  cargo  winches,  windlasses 
and  capstans  run  inefficiently  as  hot 
water  rams. 

A  new  refinement  in  the  design  of 
ci'anes  has  come  to  us  from  Pawling 
and  Harnischfeger  Company  of  Milwau- 
kee in  their  new  crane  cab,  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  two  views  herewith. 
As  will  be  noted,  all  of  the  electric 
control  parts  are  enclosed  in  a  cabinet, 
and  the  levers  are  arranged  to  operate 
radially  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
length  of  the  crane  and  are  placed  at 
the  front  of  the  cab,  allowing  the  oper- 
ator to  have  an  entirely  unobstructed 
view  so  that  he  can  see  the  position 
and  movement  of  the  crane  hook,  the 
signals  of  the  floor  men,  and  the  entire 
floor  of  the  shop  as  the  crane  travels 
along  the  runway.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  while  thoroughly  enclosed, 
all  magnetic  control  parts  and  resistors 
are  readily  accessible. 

Mr.  Letson  Balliet,  chairman  of  the 
Inner  Harbor  Committee  of  the  city 
of  Oakland,  has  recently  proposed  some 
very  common  sense  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  Oakland's  inner  harbor. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Harbor 
Development  Committee  of  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  the 
Inner  Harbor  Committee  is  a  subsi- 
diary,   Mr.    Balliet    points    out    the    ob- 
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jections   to  the   ordinary   pier   construc- 
tion in  Oakland's  inner  harbor. 

The  pier  head  line  in  the  Oakland 
estuary  is  approximately  400  feet  out 
into  the  channel  from  the  quay  wall, 
which  is  already  built  along  the  shore 
line  of  the  estuary  for  1950  feet.  The 
letter  points  out  the  absurdity  of  block- 
ing up  the  channel  with  projecting 
piers  at  which  no  lai'ge  freighter  could 
dock  without  having  an  end  projecting 
into  the  channel  beyond  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  proposes  that  a  skeleton 
wharf  of  concrete  piling  be  built  ex- 
tending along  the  quay  wall  and  of 
sufficient  strength  to  support  large 
warehouses  for  its  full  length ;  that 
these  warehouses  be  built  of  skeleton 
construction  for  the  first  story  to  a 
height  of  from  26  to  28  feet  so  that 
railroad  trackage  could  be  operated  to 
all  parts  of  the  wharf  surface. 

The  wharf  in  the  outlined  plans 
would  be  300  feet  wide,  leaving  a 
berthing  space  100  feet  wide  for  steam- 
ers, from  which  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  maneuver  into  the  fairway  of  the 
channel  than  from  projecting  piers. 

The  wai'ehouse  would  extend  to 
within  30  feet  of  the  water's  edge, 
leaving  room  for  two  or  three  standard 
gauge  railroad  tracks  which  would  be 
spanned  by  gantry  cranes  so  that 
freight  could  be  handled  from  vessels 
lying  at  the  wharf  either  directly  to 
open  or  box  cars  on  these  tracks,  to 
loading  platforms  on  the  wharf's  sur- 
face, or  to  any  floor  of  the  warehouse 
above,  the  warehouse  to  be  built  as 
many  stories  as  desired  with  suitable 
elevators  and  with  gantry  crane  on  the 
roof  of  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver 
general  cargo  to  all  floors  or  to  and 
across  the  roof  of  warehouse. 

We  are  in  receipt  this  month  from 
the  northeast  coast  of  England  of  some 
very  interesting  records  made  there  in 
the  unloading  of  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels.  These  are  sent  by 
Hobbs,  Linsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Grimsby, 
agents  at  Immingham,  England,  for  the 
steamer  Eastern  Sailor. 

This  vessel  arrived  at  Immingham 
with  a  cargo  of  railway  ties  and  cross- 
ings. Hobbs,  Linsley  &  Co.  put  on  her 
the  stevedoring  firm  of  Jacob  Pickwell 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  in  60%  hours'  work- 
ing time  unloaded  4,207,200  feet, 
board  measure,  an  average  per  hour 
worked  of  69,540  feet,  board  measure, 
or  116  V2  loads.  This  is  said  to  be  a 
record  for  this  class  of  work  in  Great 
Britain  and  is  all  the  more  meritorious 
considering  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
compulsory  stoppage  on  one  hatch  for 
three  and  one-half  hours  owing  to  a 
breakdown  of  cranes,  this  time  being 
included  in  the  60  la  hours  mentioned 
above. 
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TUK  seaboard,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
river  cities  in  their  designing  for 
port  terminals  often  find  it  nec- 
essary to  appropriate  or  condemn 
privately  owned  upland  or  underwater 
land,  so  as  to  be  able  to  complete  cor- 
rect plans  for  terminal  construction.  A 
broad,  comprehensive  design  may  include 
in  its  unification  small  obsolete  wharves, 
piers  or  unimproved  waterfronts. 

The  question  immediately  arises,  what 
value  shall  be  placed  on  such  properties, 
as  evidently  due  to  their  location  and 
the  number  of  available  waterfronts  be- 
ing limited,  the  ordinary  rules  of  real 
estate  valuations,  as  the  Hoffman  or 
other  rules,  will  not  here  apply.  Also 
it  is  not  alone  the  number  of  feet  of 
waterfront  which  affects  the  value,  but 
the  depth  of  the  property  and  its  to- 
pography. The  value  of  such  proper- 
ties depends  upon  their  income-produc- 
ing power,  which  for  a  terminal  is  in 
general  more  than  for  any  other  util- 
ization. 

It  may  be  ascertained  that  the  prop- 
erty, due  to  its  location,  is  not  suitable 
for  a  terminal  or  that  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing it  a  commercial  terminal  would  be 
so  much  as  to  greatly  reduce  its  earn- 
ing power.  For  instance,  there  may  be 
too  strong  a  current,  as  at  the  Gainor 
Park  Terminal,  East  River,  New  York, 
or  there  may  be  rock  of  such  hardness 
as  to  cost  enormous  sums  for  dredging, 
as  at  "Black  Tom,"   New  York   harbor. 

From  the  above,  as  well  as  from 
many  other  reasons,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  many  engineering  problems 
connected  with  the  appraisal  of  water- 
front property.  Furthermore,  compari- 
sons of  properties  or  recent  sales  along 
the  same  waterfront  may  not  be  crite- 
rions  of  value,  due  to  differences  of 
physical  characteristics,  or  possibilities 
of  terminal  development.  An  econom- 
ical improvement  of  land  under  water 
clearly  depends  upon  terminal  engineer- 
ing. 

There  is  now  arising  a  demand  for 
terminal  facilities  for  waterborne  freight 
and  this  demand  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
front  of  nearly  every  ocean  or  inland 
city  where  there  are  inquiries  for  term- 
inal locations  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  states,  municipalities,  corpo- 
rations and  private  individuals.  The 
state  of  New  York  has  condemned  many 
properties  for  barge  canal  terminals. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  condi- 
tions   during    the    past    ten    or    twenty 


years,  it  is  self-evident  that  waterfront 
properties  must  not  be  appraised  or 
valued  accoi'ding  to  the  usual  practice 
of  referring  to  former  waterfront  sales. 
There  should  be  adopted  the  other  meth- 
od of  basing  values  upon  its  evident 
utility — that  is,  upon  its  earning  power. 
Also,  the  value  should  be  based  upon 
the  number  of  square  feet  to  be  used 
for  the  terminal  and  not  upon  the  num- 
ber of  so-called  city  lots. 

This  change  at  the  present  time  of 
valuing  is  largely  on  account  of  the 
great  variations  in  the  sales  prices  or 
in  bona  fide  offers  occurring  daily,  so 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain with  exactness  correct  values,  es- 
pecially under  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. While  records  of  sales  of  proper- 
ties having  nearly  equivalent  locations 
may  serve  as  a  partial  guide,  yet  there 
are  many  considerations  affecting  val- 
ues so  that  such  sales  should  be  used 
for  comparison   with   great   caution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fea- 
tures which  have  or  should  have  influ- 
ence on  appraisals: 

1.  The  size  of  the  area  as  an  undi- 
vided whole. 

2.  The  length  of  the  waterfront  and 
its  width  in  proportion  to  its  frontage 
length.  Certain  relative  proportions  of 
the  above  lengths  and  width  give  the 
greatest  value. 

3.  The  position  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment pierhead  and  bulkhead  line  in 
relation  to  the  whole  property  and  the 
possibility  of  modification. 

4.  The  possibility  of  projecting  suit- 
able piers  into  the  waterway  and  the 
number  of  piers  and  slips  of  commer- 
cial width  that  can  be  constructed. 

■5.  The  present  depth  of  water  along 
the  present  or  proposed  quay  line  or 
piers  and~the  depth  required. 

6.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
dredging  and  the  character  of  the  bot- 
tom to  be  dredged. 

7.  The  character  of  the  subsoil  and 
its  pile  sustaining  power. 

8.  Is  the  construction  of  a  marginal 
way  of  sufficient  width  for  railway 
tracks  and  drayways  feasible?  The 
present  drayage  requires  wider  mar- 
ginal ways. 

9.  Is  there  sufficient  room  for  tran- 
sit or  transshipment  sheds  of  proper 
dimensions  parallel  to  the  frontage  of 
the  quay  or  the  pier? 

10.  Can  warehouses  or  manufactur- 
ing lofts  be  constructed  in  correct  rela- 
tion to  the  waterfront  or  the  transit 
sheds? 

11.  Are   there   good    roads   affording 


easy    rail    or    dray    approaches    to    the 
terminal? 

12.  Can  there  be  railway  tracks  or 
drayways  along  the  waterfront  so  as  to 
secure  the  all-important  direct  co-ordi- 
nation between  vessel  and  shore? 

13.  How  many  ship  or  barge  units 
can  be  laid  out  along  the  available  wa- 
terfrontage? 

14.  What  is  the  possible  space  for 
bulk   or   coarse   freight? 

1.5.  Annual  tonnage  transferiing  ca- 
pacity per  linear  foot. 

16.  Character  of  the  soil  to  the  rear 
of  the  bulkhead  in  respect  to  securing 
stable    foundations   for   superstructures. 

17.  Determination  of  the  best  type 
of  superstructure,  whether  of  the  crib, 
concrete  wall  or  relieving  platform  type. 

18.  Distance  from  the  civic  centers 
for  the  origin  or  consumption  of  freight. 

19.  Specifications  and  cost  estimates 
for  initial  improvements. 

20.  Possible  gross  and  net  income 
and  percentage  return  from  the  total 
investment. 

21.  In  relation  to  underwater  lands 
unfilled.  Water  area  from  the  bulkhead 
line  to  the  pierhead  line  is  a  public 
highway  and  no  right  to  ownership  ex- 
ists for  determining  values.  Slip  areas 
have  a  value  even  though  no  owner- 
ship exists. 

22.  Sewers,  slaughterhouses  and  oth- 
er nuisances  may  have  an  influence  on 
terminal   values. 

23.  For  comparison  with  adjacent 
waterfront  sales,  such  properties  must 
be  similai-ly  situated  with  like  physical 
characteristics. 

24.  The  nearness  of  the  terminal  to 
elevated,  subway  or  trolley  lines  and 
the  proximity  of  a  labor  market  have 
an  important  influence  on  its  value. 

25.  The  value  is  also  increased  if  the 
property  is  practically  necessary  to  the 
municipality  or  to  some  company  or  in- 
dividual other  than  the  owner  for  a  con- 
templated improvement. 

26.  Its  value  is  also  dependent  upon 
its  nearness  to  barge,  lip:hter  or  harbor 
craft  traffic. 

27.  The  size  of  the  population,  of  its 
hinterland  and  their  consuming  capac- 
ity, and  the  volume  of  tonnage  and 
value  of  the  traffic  passing  by  its  water- 
front, should  affect  its  appraised  value. 

28.  The  elevation  of  the  land  term- 
inal area,  whether  level  or  on  grade, 
whether  it  should  be  excavated  or  filled, 
and  what  expenditures  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  land  area  suitable  for 
terminal  purposes  should  be  considered 
in  the  appraisal. 


THE  THERMOS  BOX 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  has  just  had  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive 
interview  with  Captain  A.  P. 
Lundin  of  the  American  Balsa  Corpora- 
tion, who  is  at  the  present  time  in  San 
Francisco  looking-  after  the  numerous 
contracts  which  his  company  has  for 
installing  its  system  of  insulation  in  the 
refrigerator  cargo  spaces  and  for  other 
uses  on  board  ships  now  building  in 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards. 

Many  years  ago  while  cruising  in  the 
tropics  the  captain  noticed  the  wonder- 
ful buoyancy  of  the  rafts  used  by  the 
natives  of  Ecuador,  and  found  on  in- 
quiry that  these  rafts  were  built  from 
the  logs  of  a  tree  popularly  known  as 
"balsa"  (Spanish  for  raft)  and  that 
this  tree  was  one  of  the  commonest 
second  growth  trees  in  the  equatorial 
jungles  of  Central  and  South  America. 
The  captain  made  mental  note  of  this 
remarkable  wood  and  also  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  its  natural  state  very 
subject  to  quick  decay  and  could  not 
be  protected  by  ordinary  painting  or 
any  of  the  methods  then   in  use. 

In  1906  Captain  Lundin,  having 
given  up  his  seafaring  life,  formed  a 
connection  with  Mr.  Axel  Welin  and 
organized  the  Welin  Marine  Equipment 
Company  handling  the  Welin  quadrant 
davit  and  other  life-saving  devices.  Re- 
membering his  experience  on  the  Ecua- 
dor coast,  he  obtained  a  quantity  of 
balsa  wood,  and  after  long  experiments 
finally  discovered  the  proper  method 
for  permanently  waterproofing  this 
material.  Balsa  wood,  so  treated,  was 
approved  after  exhaustive  tests  by  the 
United  States  Board  of  Steamboat  In- 
spectors, and  after  complete  demon- 
stration of  the  feasibility  of  the  use 
of  this  material  for  many  life-saving 
purposes  at  sea,  the  American  Balsa 
Corporation  was  formed  and  built  up 
an  immense  business  in  A-B-C  rafts. 

The  commercial  application  of  balsa 
was  interrupted  by  the  war  and  the  re- 
quisitioning of  practically  all  balsa  sup- 
plies for  various  lines  of  government 
work.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  however,  it  had  been  found  that 
balsa  wood,  due  to  its  peculiar  struc- 
ture, had  great  value  as  an  insulating 
medium  in  refrigerative  engineering; 
in  fact,  tests  had  shown  that  its  power 
of  thermo  insulation  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  best  materials  then  in  com- 
mercial use.  This  quality,  combined 
with  its  very  low  specific  gravity  and 
comparatively  high  structural  strength, 
indicated  to  the  engineers  of  the 
American  Balsa  Corporation  a  great 
field  of  practical  application  in  many 
lines  of  industry.  The  corporation, 
therefore,     carried     out     extensive     re- 


Phclograph    taken    at    the    plant    of    the    Ameri- 
can    Balsa     Corporation,     showing     the     ease     with 
which    large   balsa    timbers   are    handled. 

search  work  and  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  its  supply  of  the 
material,  and  great  tracts  of  land  suit- 
able for  the  culture  of  balsa  trees  were 
obtained   and   planted. 

To  the  botanist  balsa  is  known  as 
ochroma  lagopus  and  bears  a  decided 
resemblance  to  our  ordinary  cotton- 
wood.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  quick 
growth,  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany having  records  showing  a  growth 
from  the  seed  to  a  tree  thirty-six  feet 
high  in  one  year,  and  Professor  Rowlee 
having  made  many  measurements  show- 
ing an  average  increase  in  diameter  of 
five  inches  a  year. 

Balsa  logs  show  no  annular  markings, 
the  growth  being  continuous.  When 
dry,    balsa    wood    weighs    from    six    to 


ten  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  while  cork 
weighs  dry  thirteen  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  and  spruce,  when  prop- 
erly seasoned,  weighs  twenty-six  to 
thirty  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Exhaus- 
tive tests  have  shown  the  strength  of 
balsa  to  be  fully  'one-half  that  of 
spruce. 

While  in  connection  with  its  use 
during  the  war  balsa  wood  furnished 
by  the  American  Balsa  Corporation  was 
undoubtedly  the  means  of  saving  a 
very  great  many  lives  at  sea,  both  of 
civilians  and  in  both  branches  of  the 
military  service,  undoubtedly  the 
doughboys  will  remember  longest  and 
most  gratefully  its  use  as  the  "thermos 
box."  A  tremendous  amount  of  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  early  in  the 
war  in  providing  supplies  of  cracked 
and  shaved  ice  for  surgical  and  other 
purposes  at  the  front.  The  American 
Balsa  Corporation  fitted  up  balsa  bodies 
on  trucks  of  the  various  sizes  fitted 
to  contain  nicely  a  number  of  small 
balsa  containers  filled  with  cracked  ice. 
It  was  found  that  these  small  contain- 
ers, when  properly  constructed  and 
with  tightly  fitting  covers,  would  keep 
the  cracked  ice  in  very  reasonable  con- 
dition for  eighteen  hours  or  more,  and 
the  trucks  so  equipped  would  run  up 
to  the  nearest  distributing  point  and 
the  small  containers  would  be  carried 
by  hand  to  places  of  use.  This  use 
of  balsa  originated  as  a  wartime  meas- 
ure  is   now   being  followed    up    in    corn- 


New   balsa  shipping  box   and   cover.      This   box   has   shown   very   unusual   thermo   insulating   qualities 
and   will   keep   perishable    foods    in   a   chilled   condition   for    thirty-six   hours 
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A    two    and    one-haU    ten    ice 

ill  merchant  vessels,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  two  freighters,  Manu- 
mercial  work,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  shipping  of  pei'ishable  foods  by 
parcel  post  or  express. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
construction  of  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  "the  thermos  box".  It  is  made  of 
thick  sections  of  balsa  wood  dovetaileil 
at  all  corners  and  with  corners  rounded 
off  and  hardwood  dowels  or  treenails 
set  through  the  dovetailing  at  each 
corner.  The  cover,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration,  is  made  to  fit  very 
tightly  into  the  box  with  a  flange  cover- 
ing the  box  edge.  The  boxes  are 
shipped  with  the  cover  secured  by  a 
wide  strap  of  canvas  on  which  the  .ship- 
ping directions  are  pasted,  and  tin 
package  is  returnable  in  the  same  way 
as  egg  crates.  Food  is  packed  into 
these  boxes  in  cold  storage  rooms,  the 
box  having  been  thoroughly  chilled,  and 
under  these  conditions  the  box  will 
keep  the  food  at  the  same  temperature 
for  thirty-six  hours,  irrespective  of  ex- 
ternal conditions.  The  weight  of  this 
box,  notwithstanding  its  bulky  appear- 
ance, is  much  less  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary wooden  box  of  the  same  capacity. 

The  new  Shipping  Board  liner  Golden 
State,    which    is    now    in    service    under 


ream    truck    insulated    with    balsa 


strength  balsa  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  without  wood  or  other  lagging, 
and  consequently  in  the  installation  of 
refrigerating  holds  in  cargo  vessels 
balsa  saves  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
weight,  as  compared  with  other  insula- 
tion, and  saves  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  cargo  space.  As 
balsa  can  be  installed  with  a  minimum 
of  joints,  it  eliminates  practically  all 
leakage.  This  material  is  held  in  such 
high  estimation  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  that  its  use  has  been 
specified  in  insulating  the  refrigerated 
cargo  space  in  all  of  the  1.5  vessels  of 
the  Golden  State  or  ".5.3.5"  class. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  there  is  a  number  of  installations 
under  way  of  refrigerating  cargo  space 


I    tiri  1;    titted   with    ice    box   of   baha    and 

the  management  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  running  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient,,  has  several  of 
its  cargo  holds  equipped  for  refrig- 
erated freight  carriage.  These  holds 
are  insulated  with  balsa,  which  is  of 
especial  value  for  this  purpose  on  ac- 
count of  its  light  weight  and  great 
strength  as  compared  with  other  known 
insulating     mediums.       Because     of     its 


small    balsa    containers    ftjr    carryni';    cr.ii.l;( 


lani  and  Manukai,  building  for  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company  at  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding   Company's  yard. 

Practically  every  tanker  building  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  present  time 
is  using  this  material  in  the  insulation 
of  its  refi'igerating  spaces  for  stores, 
and  on  several  tankers  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  use  a  new  application  of  balsa 
wood   in   insulating  the  crew's  quarters. 


The   steamer   Avalon    showinK    equipment    of    Lundin    balsa-protected    lifeboats.      This    steamer,    which    is    used    in    tourist    excursion    traffic    between 
the   port  of   Los  Angeles  and    Catalina   Island,    has   an    unusually   large   supply    of   balsa    A-B-C    rafts 


TWO  "SOUTHWESTERN"  TANKERS 


THE  Southwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company,  East  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  delivered  to 
the  Union  Oil  Company  the  12,- 
000-ton  tanker  Montebello  after  very 
successful  trials.  The  Montebello  is  the 
first  of  two  duplicate  tankers  building- 
at  this  yard.  The  second  ship,  the  La 
Placentia,  will  be  delivered  in  April. 

These  vessels  have  an  over-all  length 
of  457  feet,  a  length  between  perpen- 
diculars of  440  feet,  and  beam  molded 
of  58  feet.  They  are  of  the  shelter 
deck  type  with  a  depth  molded  to  shel- 
ter deck  of  41  feet  and  a  deadweight 
capacity  of  12,000  tons,  with  29  feet  2 
inches  draft.  The  gross  tonnage  meas- 
ures 8S00  tons  and  the  net  tonnage 
5300  tons.  The  ships  are  built  on  the 
Isherwood  longitudinal  system  to  the 
highest  class  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  for  carrying  petroleum  in 
bulk.  The  cargo  space  is  divided  into 
18  main  cargo  tanks,  10  summer  tanks, 
2  fuel  oil  tanks,  and  2  deep  ballast 
tanks  forward. 

Very  commodious  quarters  have  been 
provided  for  both  crew  and  officers, 
rooms  being  comfortable,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  the  commissary  and 


sanitary    arrangement   perfect   in    every 
detail. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  South- 
western Shipbuilding  Company,  we  are 
reproducing  herewith  the  piping  plans 
for  steam,  oil  and  water  on  these  ships 
and  a  general  arrangement  drawing  of 
the  main   engines. 

The  power  plant  is  composed  of  three 
Scotch  type  marine  boilers  built  by  the 
Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works  of  Port- 
land. These  boilers  are  15  feet  6  inches 
diameter  by  12  feet  long  with  a  com- 
bined heating  surface  of  10,000  square 
feet  and  are  fitted  with  Howden  forced 
draft  system  and  designed  to  give  a 
working  pressure  of  220  pounds  gauge. 
Fuel  oil  is  burned  under  these  boilers 
by  the  Bethlehem-Dahl  system,  two  No. 
8  heaters  being  used  and  two  6  by  4 
by  6  Dean  horizontal  duplex  fuel  pumps. 
The  main  propelling  engine  was  de- 
signed by  the  Southwestern  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  and  built  by  the  Llewellyn 
Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles.  It  is  of  the 
four-cylinder  quadruple  expansion  ver- 
tical reciprocating  type  with  cylinder 
diameter  of  24  -  34  -  51  -  74  inches  and 
stroke  of  54  inches.  This  engine  is 
completely     balanced     on     the     Yarrow- 


Schlick  -  Tweedy    system    and    develops 
3300  horsepower  at  80  r.  p.  m. 

The  following  auxiliaries  are  installed 
in  the  engine  room:  Two  14  by  10  by 
24  vertical  simplex  Dean  feed  pumps; 
one  7  by  6  by  10  horizontal  duplex 
Dean  sanitary  pump;  one  6  by  3 %  by 
6  horizontal  duplex  Dean  fresh  water 
pump;  one  16  by  10  by  14  horizontal 
duplex  Dean  fire  pump;  one  10  by  10 
by  12  horizontal  duplex  Dean  ballast 
and  bilge  pump;  one  3  by  3  by  4  hori- 
zontal duplex  Dean  evaporator  feed 
pump;  one  10  by  18  by  12  vertical 
twin  beam  Dow  auxiliary  air  pump;  one 
16-inch  centrifugal  circulating  pump 
with  10  by  10  engine,  built  by  the 
Taylor  Foundry  and  Engineering  Com- 
pany; one  25-ton  Braun  evaporator; 
one  2000-gallon  Braun  distiller;  one 
Braun  feed  water  heater;  one  Braun 
grease  extractor;  one  2V2-ton  Audif- 
fren-Singrun  refrigerating  machine; 
two  15  kilowatt  General  Electric  gen- 
erators. 

The  main  cargo  pumps,  which  were 
described  in  detail  in  the  March  issue 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  were  de- 
signed by  the  Southwestern  Shipbuild- 
ing  Company   and    built   by   the   Joshua 


Sectional    general    arrangement    of    quadruple    expansion    eng.ne    designed    by       the    Southwestern    ShipbuiHi^tjg 
^  Works  for  the  Union   Oil  tankers   Montebello  and   La   Flacentia 


Company    and    built    by    the    Llewellyn    Iron 
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Hendy   Iron   Works  of   Sunnyvale,   Cali-  The   Joshua   Hendy    Iron    Works   also  ins    Company   with    a   special    reference 

forma.       These    pumps    have    sufficient  built   for   these   ships   a    10    by    16   inch  to   the   handling  of  lines  on   deck   when 

capacity   to   diseharse   the   entire    cargo  windlass    designed    and    placed    on    the  anchored  in  open  roadsteads. 

of  80, 000   barrels  in   twenty  hours.  vessels   by  the   Southwestern    Shipbuild-           The    balance    of   the    deck    machinery 
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was     designed      by      the      Southwestern  stans,   two  fitted   on   the   forecastle   and 

Shipbuilding  Company  and  built  by  the  two  on  the  poop;  two  heavy  duty  dou- 

Helser     Machine     Works     of     Portland,  ble  friction  drum  warping  winches  with 

Oregon.      This   machinery   includes  four  extension  shafts  and   large  gypsies,  one 

8    by    10    inch    heavy    duty    steam    cap-  fitted    forward    of    the    bridge    and    one 


between  the  bridge  and  the  poop ;  eight 
9  by  9  inch  Helser  throttle  reversing 
steam  winches  for  handling  cargo  to 
and  from  shelter  deck  spaces. 


Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  1920 — An  ency- 
clci])c'(lia  of  the  navies  of  the  world. 
Edited  by  Maurice  I'renderjjast  and 
Oscar  Parkes.  Published  by  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Company,  Ltd., 
100  Southwark  Street,  London.  Price 
2/2/-  net. 

This  is  the  twenty-third  year  of  issue 
of  this  book,  which  has  become  a  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  naval  construc- 
tion, and  this  particular  issue  will  be 
especially  interesting  on  account  of  the 
tables,  notes  and  addenda  giving  the 
official  particulars  of  the  partition  of 
the  warships  of  the  Central  FJuropean 
powers  among  the  allied  navies. 

The  new  projected  construction  of 
all  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  world  is 
covered  with  great  completeness  and 
also  the  projected  work  in  connection 
with  naval  bases.  The  work  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  regard  to 
naval  bases  on  the  Pacific,  is  covered 
both  by  graphical  and  textual  matter, 
giving  estimated  cojts  and  practically 
all  of  the  engineering  features  of  the 
new  work  at  Bremerton,  San  Diego,  San 
Pedro  and  San  Francisco. 

The  whole  book  has  been  corrected 
and  newly  illustrated  from  information 
officially  furnished  by  the  naval  depart- 
ments of  the  various  countries  or  from 
information  compiled  from  the  laiest 
editions  of  official  year  books  or  collect- 
ed directly  by  correspondents  of  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships.  Between  five  and  six 
hundred  new  halftone  illustrations  ap- 
pear in  this  book,  which  lists  and  de- 
scribes between  six  and  seven  thousand 
warships. 


The  Welding  Encyclopedia — A  complete 
reference  and  instruction  book  on  the 
subject  of  autogenous  welding  by 
every  method. 

One-third  of  the  subject  matter  is  an 
illustrated  dictionary  section,  which  gives 
full  definitions  of  all  words,  terms  and 
trade  names  used  in  the  welding  trade; 
in  this  section  are  a  number  of  short 
treaties  on  important  welding  topics. 
The  oxy-acetylene,  electric  arc,  electric 
resistance  and  thermit  processes  are 
then  treated  in  separate  chapters  which 
give  instructions  for  the  welding  of  all 
weldable  metals  by  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses, and  these  chapters  are  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  the  use  and  care  of 
equipment.  Another  chapter  is  a  com- 
pilation of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  various  states,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code 
Committee,  the  Master  Car  Builders, 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  the  Un- 
derwriters'    Laboratories    and    the    Na- 
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tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on 
the  application  of  welding  processes  and 
the  installation  and  operation  of  equip- 
ment. A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to 
boiler  welding,  and  another  to  the  heat 
treatment  of  steels.  A  group  of  charts 
and  tables  shows  graphically  the  right 
and  wrong  methods  of  preparing  welds, 
comparisons  of  Centigrade  and  Fahren- 
heit temperature  scales,  the  develop- 
ment of  iron  ore  into  iron  and  steel 
products,  and  colors  corresponding  to 
ditferent  temperatures.  A  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  book  is  the  catalog 
section,  which  contains  announcements 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  welding- 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  Buyers' 
Index  in  this  section  enaliles  the  reader 
to  locate  at  once  the  makers  of  all  kinds 
of  welding  apparatus.  This  section  is, 
in  fact,  a  complete  set  of  condensed 
catalogs,  arranged  for  convenient  refer- 
ence. The  book  contains  326  pages  and 
375  illusti'ations.  It  answers  every  im- 
portant question  that  can  arise  in  the 
welding  shop  and  covers  every  phase 
of  the  art  of  autogenous  welding.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Welding  Engineer  Publish- 
ing Company,  608  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  bound  in  cloth, 
$.5  postpaid. 


A  Naval  History  of  the  War,  1914-1918. 

By  Henry  Newbolt;  3.50  pages;  8 
maps  and  plans.  Published  by  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London,  and 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  more  general  and  non- 
professional than  many  recent  publica- 
tions dealing  with  the  war  at  sea,  and 
accordingly  it  is  better  reading  for  the 
layman.  The  author  covers  the  subject 
in  eight  chapters,  three  of  which  are 
general:  Modern  War  and  Psychology, 
British  and  German  Policy,  and  the 
Course  of  the  War  at  Sea,  and  five  of 
which  cover  important  actions  or  phases 
in  more  detail:  Coronel,  the  Falklands, 
German  Submarine  War,  British  Sub- 
marine War,  and  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

The  author  throughout  is  moderate, 
even  when  he  discusses  German  subma-' 
rine  warfare,  but  his  moderation  rends 
weight  that  is  denied  to  intemperate 
writers  who  forget  that  the  war  has  be- 
come history  and  as  such  demands  dis- 
passionate criticism.  The  conclusions 
of  the  volume  are  well-matured  and  in 
some  noteworthy  respects  cast  new  light 
(new  to  the  casual  reader,  at  least)  on 
some  little  understood  events,  such  as 
the  reasons  that  may  have  impelled  .'ad- 
miral Cradock  to  accept  battle  at  Coro- 
nel against  a  greatly  superior  fleet. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Battle  of  Jut- 
land the  author  serves  his  readers  by 
clearing  away  irrelevant  or  minor  con- 


siderations and  by  making  clear  what 
are  the  issues  involved  in  the  long  dis- 
cussion that  has  ensued.  After  outlin- 
ing the  views  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
friends,  the  author  continues:  "Against 
this  may  be  set  a  narrower  but  more 
natural  instinct,  which  has  told  some  of 
our  great  admirals,  and  at  least  one 
at  Jutland,  that  the  defensive  method 
is  out  of  place  when  you  have  an  infe- 
rior enemy  flying  before  you."  One 
might  retort  that  Nelson  thought  the 
defensive  method  out  of  place  even 
against  a  superior  enemy  and  that  Nel- 
son's fame  as  the  "greatest  sailor"  ap- 
pears, somewhat  singularly,  to  be  as  se- 
cure today  as  it  was  prior  to  August 
1,  1914. 


A     History     of     the     Transport     Service. 

By    Vice-Admiral    Albert    Gleaves,    U. 
S.   Navy,   Commander  of  Convoy  Op- 
erations  in    the    Atlantic,    1917-1918. 
28.5     pages;      127     photographs,    dia- 
grams and   charts,   and   numerous  ta- 
bles.    Published  by  George  H.   Doran 
Company,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.      Price   $6   net. 
This  book  tells  with  very  straightfor- 
ward simplicity  the  story  of  the  trans- 
porting  and   supplying   overseas   of   the 
American  army  of  two  million  men,  "an 
achievement  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  an- 
nals of  history."     The  book  is  very  re- 
plete   with   stories   of   heroism,    both   in 
the   naval  and   in   the   merchant  marine 
service,  and  makes  splendid  reading  for 
anyone  interested  in  life  at  sea. 

Vice-Admiral  Gleaves  was  in  com- 
mand of  all  of  the  convoy  operations  in 
the  Atlantic  during  the  most  active  pe- 
riod of  the.  German  submarine  cam- 
paign, and  he  therefore  writes  of  the 
subject  matter  of  this  volume  with  com- 
plete authority.  Having  had  ready  ac- 
cess to  all  of  the  official  reports,  he 
quotes  fully  from  these  reports,  sub- 
stantiating all  of  the  individual  stories, 
thus  making  a  volume  which  is  not  only 
interesting  reading  but  an  accurate  ref- 
erence book  as  a  history  of  this  phase 
of  our  participation  in  the  war. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War.  By  Vis- 
count Jellicoe  of  Scapa,  Admiral  of 
the  British  Fleet.  330  pages,  8  plates 
and  6  charts.  Published  by  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  Price 
$7.50   net. 

This  volume  carries  on  the  history  of 
the  British  Navy  in  the  world  war  as 
begun  in  the  companion  volume  by  the 
same  author,  entitled  "The  Grand  Fleet, 
1914-1916."  This  present  volume  has 
particularly  to  do  with  the  means  used 
and  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MARINE  INSURANCE 


IN  view  of  the  sensation  created  last 
year   by   the   amending    of    Section 
45    of    the    Insurance    Law    of    the 
State  of  New  York  so  as  to  require 
admitted  foreign  marine  insurance  com- 
panies to  report  in  their  United   States 
branch  statement  the  premiums  received 
on  all  United  States  risks,  regardless  of 
the   place   where   they  were   written,   it 
was   to   have   been   expected   that   more 
than   usual   interest  would   be   taken   in 
this     year's     recommendations     of     New 
York's  superintendent  of  insurance.    The 
preliminai'y    report    of    this    official    for 
1921  made  satisfactory  reading  for  those 
who  have  looked  forward  to  some  mod- 
ification   of    his    attitude    of    a    twelve- 
month  ago.      The   difficulty   experienced 
by  American  marine  insurance  compan- 
ies in  securing  ample  reinsurance  facil- 
ities without  treaties  direct  with  foreign 
home   offices    had    been    brought    to    his 
attention,  and   with   the   purpose   of  re- 
lieving  the   situation   he   made   the   fol- 
lowing to  the  legislature:     "An  amend- 
ment   to    Section    22    of    the    Insurance 
Law,  which  is  known  as  the  'reinsurance 
section,'    providing,    in    substance,    that 
an  authorized  insurer  may  reinsure  ma- 
rine risks  with  a  foreign  country  insur- 
ance corporation,  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  this  state,  through  the  home 
office  of  such  company,  under  a  contract 
specifically   providing  that  losses  there- 
under shall  not  be  collectible  out  of  any 
of  the  assets  of  said  corporation  in  the 
United   States,  and  that  the   ceding   in- 
surer as  to  the  portion  of  such  marine 
risks  so  ceded  shall  be  charged  with  un- 
earned  premium   liability,   and   shall   re- 
port   and     pay    the    taxes    thereon,     in 
which   event   the   foreign    country   com- 
pany  need   not  include   the   business  so 
ceded  in  its  United  States  branch  state- 
ment,   nor   be   required   to   report   same 
notwithstanding   the   provisions   of   Sec- 
tion 45."     It  will  be  observed  that  such 
an   amendment   will   require   the    ceding 
company  to  maintain  the  unearned  pre- 
mium  liability  and   also   pay  the   taxes, 
and  the  United  States  branch  assets  of 
the   foreign   country    company   will    not 
be   subject   to   any   liability   because    of 
reinsurance   placed   in   that  manner. 


By  C.  F.  HOWELL 

Referring  to  the  Model  Bill  for  the 
organization  of  marine  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners,  Insur- 
ance Superintendent  Phillips  cordially 
endorsed  the  qualified  approval  given 
the  bill  by  the  latter  organization,  so 
that  a  marine  insurance  company  may 
give  a  more  complete  coverage,  that  is, 
indemnity,  not  only  against  all  the  per- 
ils of  the  sea,  but  indemnifying  the  ship 
owner  against  all  hazards  and  liabilities, 
including  personal  injury  liability  and 
property  damage,  or  against  loss  or 
damage  arising  out  of  the  construction, 
operation  or  use  of  ships  or  vessels. 
To  this  end  he  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  150,  enlarging  the  pow- 
ers of  marine  insurance  companies. 

A  third  recommendation  was  of  in- 
terest. It  reads  as  follows:  "I  also  sug- 
gest for  your  consideration  an  ajnend- 
ment  to  Section  1(3,  permitting  our  do- 
mestic insurance  companies,  other  than 
life,  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  any  com- 
pany organized  in  the  United  States 
and  engaged  solely  in  the  insurance  bus- 
iness in  foreign  countries.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  an  investment  of  that  char- 
acter should  not  be  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of 
the  investing  company." 

Salvage  Association   Planned 

Very  naturally,  there  is  great  interest 
taken  in  the  proposal  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  salvage  association  in  this 
country  similar  in  scope  to  the  famous 
and  effective  Salvage  Association  of 
London.  It  is  planned  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  Syndicate  A,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Marine  Insurance  Syndicates,  and 
is  to  be  styled  the  United  States  Sal- 
vage Association.  The  proposition  came 
up  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  subscrib- 
ers of  the  Syndicates,  when  some  sixty- 
five  companies  were  represented;  which 
is  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  en- 
tire subscription  membership.  A  tenta- 
tive draft  of  the  proposed  certificate  of 
incorporation  was  submitted,  but  was 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  time  being  and 
until   it   could   be   thoroughly   examined 


by  the  members  prior  to  final  action. 
It  is  certain  to  be  adopted  in  the  near 
future.  The  proposed  organization  is 
to  be  a  corporation.  It  will  give  the 
service  of  Syndicate  A  a  much  more 
expressive  trade  name  than  that  of  a 
mystifying  initial,  as  at  present,  and 
will  also  extend  its  powers.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  salvage  association  will  act 
as  voting  trustees  to  hold  the  entire 
capital  stock  in  trust  for  the  subscrib- 
ers of  Syndicate  A.  It  will  furnish  the 
American  shipping  trade  with  the  same 
kind  of  facilities  as  are  now  supplied 
the  Britfsh  trade  by  the  salvage  Asso- 
ciation of  London.  Its  agents  will  be 
located  throughout  the  world.  As  is 
known.  Syndicate  A  exercises  a  super- 
visory and  advisory  jurisdiction  over 
damage  repairs  and  the  salvage  require- 
ments of  marine  underwriters;  the  pro- 
posed association  will  very  likely  de- 
velop in  time  considerably  beyond  the 
present  scope  of  Syndicate  A,  even  to 
actually  engaging  in  ship  repairs  and 
ship  salvage.  Once  the  agreement  has 
been  formally  adopted  it  will  have  the 
approval  of  a  modified  contract  with 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  as 
the  association  will  be  an  operating  com- 
pany  of   Syndicate  A. 

Three   Companies   Collapse 

As  if  the  standing  of  marine  insur- 
ance had  not  had  enough  hard  knocks 
of  late,  along  comes  a  triple  collapse 
that  places  three  underwriting  contend- 
ers out  of  the  race.  As  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  banking  house  of  Han- 
nevig  &  Company,  receivers  have  been 
appointed  for  the  North  Atlantic  Insur- 
ance Company,  the  Liberty  Marine  In- 
sui'ance  Company,  and  the  Jefferson  In- 
surance Company.  The  first  two  have 
been  writing  but  little,  since  September 
last,  but  the  Jefferson  is  an  old  and 
active  factor  in  the  business.  The  New 
York  Insurance  Department  took  over 
the  first  two,  and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment the  last.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  assets  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy- 
holders— the  first  two  companies  having 
at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  Han- 
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Tievig   Bank   upwards   of   $1,250,000    on 
deposit   in  that  institution. 

Transportation    Rates    Reduced 

Evidently  the  violent  protest  made  by 
shippers  on  account  of  the  100  per  cent 
increase  in  automobile  marine  rates,  an- 
nounced a  short  time  ago  by  the  under- 
writers, has  not  been  without  its  effect, 
as  a  substantial  cut  in  the  new  schedule 
has  already  been  made.  The  reduction 
is  25  cents  per  $100,  and  includes  au- 
tomobile floaters.  When  the  recent  large 
advance  became  effective,  automobile 
manufacturers  promptly  registered  vig- 
orous complaints  through  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
They  argued  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  such  an  advance  in 
rates,  because  the  congestion  in  freight 
yards  had  been  largely  cleared  away 
and  the  railroad  service  was  approach- 
ing normalcy;  furthermore,  they  claim- 
ed that  boxing  of  autos  was  substan- 
tially improved.  To  these  objection  the 
underwriters  replied  that  the  congestion 
still  continued  at  the  railroad  yards, 
with  attendant  damage  to  autos  from 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  that  the 
so  -  called  improvement  in  packing  is 
imaginary,  being  frequently  limited  to 
merely  a  thin  covering  of  paper.  But 
competition  began  to  exert  the  usual 
pressure  on  underwriting  judgment,  and 
one  by  one  the  insurers  withdrew  from 
the  rate-increase  agreement,  until  at 
present  the  minimum  cut  in  rates  is  as 
given  above.  It  might  easily,  be  said 
that  the  marine  auto  rates  are  off,  as 
more  than  one  underwriter  is  disgusted 
with  the  withdrawals  from  the  agree- 
ment and  proposes  exercising  his  indi- 
vidual judgment  as  to  what  he  will 
charge.  The  rate-cut  has  astonished 
many,  as  it  is  known  that  heavy  losses 
have  been  had  by  the  majority  of  the 
companies  for  some  time  in  covering 
auto  transportation   risks. 

Carriers'     Responsibility 

Perhaps  no  subject  is  being  so  care- 
fully considered  at  this  time  as  that  of 
the  adoption  of  improved  bills  of  lading 
in  which  the  carrier  may  be  made  to 
assume  his  former  and  proper  legal  lia- 


bility. Only  recently  the  determination 
of  the  carriers  to  dodge  their  share  of 
the  burden  has  been  evidenced  in  a 
joint  statement  of  several  steamship 
companies,  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  which  the  argu- 
ment is  advanced  that  the  commission 
has  no  power  to  compel  the  ocean  car- 
rier to  adopt  any  particular  bill  of  lad- 
ing. The  statement  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  should  be 
very  liberal  as  regards  the  liability  of 
the  carrier,  and  asks  that  the  shipper 
recognize  that  the  risks  of  which  the 
ocean  carrier  relieves  itself  in  the  bill 
of  lading  are  not  borne  by  the  shipper 
himself.  The  meaning  is  obvious.  Pass 
the  load  along  to  the  underwriter.  The 
question  now  is,  will  the  underwriters 
permit  this  piece  of  cool  nerve  to  go  by 
unchallenged?  The  point  made  by  the 
latter  is  that  a  lack  of  legal  responsi- 
bility entails  a  lessening  of  care  in  the 
handling  of  property,  and  that,  in  turn, 
must  inevitably  mean  largely  increased 
premiums,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  expense  to  the  public.  The  result 
of  a  continuance  of  the  carrier's  shirk- 
ing their  former  responsibility  would 
very  likely  be  a  discontinuance  of  such 
coverage  as  theft,  pilferage,  short  de- 
livery, hook-hole  damage,  oil  stain  dam- 
age, poor  stowage,  etc. 

Experience    of    the    Syndicates 

Everyone  at  all  identified  with  ma- 
rine insurance  in  the  United  States 
learned  the  first  reports  of  the  respon- 
sible heads  of  the  American  Marine  In- 
surance Syndicates  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  from 
those  reports,  that  the  history-making 
experiment  of  the  Syndicates  has  met 
with  success  far  beyond  anticipations. 
Manager  Charles  R.  Page  told  of  the 
completion  of  the  organization  of  Syn- 
dicate "A"  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts;  of  the  number  and  high  char- 
acter of  the  surveyors;  of  the  benefi- 
cial policy  of  calling  for  competitive 
bids,  as  reflected  in  the  securing  of  ad- 
vantageous prices:  of  the  surveying 
work  as  regards  maintenance  and  re- 
pair,   and    especially    of    loading,    with 


particular  attention  paid  to  tankers;  of 
the  establishment  of  representatives  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Scandinavia, 
with  the  West  Indies  and  several  of  the 
South  American  countries  likewise  pre- 
pared ;  of  the  co-operation  of  American 
consuls  everywhere  in  locating  foreign 
representatives  for  the  Syndicate;  and 
of  the  development  of  salvage  and  ship 
repair  work. 

Lawrence  J.  Brengle,  chief  under- 
writer for  the  Syndicates,  reported  on 
the  amount  of  premiums  which  had 
been  written  in  Syndicate  "B"  from  the 
beginning  of  operations  —  in  August, 
1920  —  to  approximately  the  close  of 
the  year,  as  follows:  Net  premium, 
$1,12.3,026.35;  estimated  losses,  $125,- 
000;  of  which  the  earned  premium,  as 
of  December  10,  1920,  is  $188,239.63; 
and  the  estimated  losses,  as  of  the  same 
date,  have  been  $95,000.  For  Syndi- 
cate "C"  Mr.  Brengle  reported:  Net 
premium,  $3,321,596.21;  estimated  loss- 
es, $500,000;  of  which  the  earned  pre- 
mium, as  of  December  10,  1920,  is 
$617,216.17;  and  the  estimated  losses 
as  of  the  same  date  were  $400,000. 
"We  are  now  considering  the  question 
of  a  loss  department,"  said  Mr.  Brengle, 
"and  hope  to  have  that  organized  with- 
in a  short  time ;  and  when  that  is  ac- 
complished we  will  be  in  the  position 
of  having  our  force  practically  com- 
plete." 

The  report  of  Syndicate  "C"  com- 
mittee was  particularly  encouraging. 
This  important  document  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Parsons,  Wm.  H.  Mc- 
Gee  and  Hendon  Chubb — three  of  the 
ablest  underwriters  in  America.  They 
told  of  how  rates  are  made  for  Syndi- 
cate "C,"  and  described  the  policies 
which  have  governed  the  managers  in 
making  those  rates.  Every  Wednesday 
the  rate  committee  meets  at  the  Syn- 
dicate rooms,  New  York,  at  11  o'clock, 
when  it  considers  all  fleets  or  vessels 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  un- 
derwriters prior  to  noon  of  the  Tuesday 
preceding  it.  In  each  case  it  is  the  en- 
deavor to  name  rates  and  terms  at  that 
meeting  for  all  the  fleets  coming  before 
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the  committee.  There  is  a  rule  that  two 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  this  was  done 
in  order  to  secure  prompt  quotations 
to  those  applying  to  the  Syndicates. 
Practically  all  fleets  or  vessels  submit- 
ted have  been  rated  within  one  week 
after  being  put  before  the  Syndicate, 
and  often  within  twenty-four  hours.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  have  the  broker 
personally  present  his  ideas  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  many  instances  the  owner 
or  his  representatives  have  also  appear- 
ed before  the  committee.  In  arriving 
at  rates  for  a  fleet  the  committee  have 
felt  that  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  record  of  the  owners 
of  the  fleet  or  vessel,  where  the  owner 
has  had  a  managing  experience  of  three 
years  or  more.  This  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposition  from  the  rate-making 
of  Syndicate  "B."  In  the  latter,  most 
of  the  vessels  are  in  the  hands  of  new 
owners,  and  until  their  efficiency  or  in- 
efficiency has  been  demonstrated  it  is 
necessary  to  arrive  at  an  average  rate 
to  apply  to  all  these  vessels;  but  in  the 
case  of  Syndicate  "C"  most  of  the  ves- 
sels belong  to  owners  who  have  had  a 
long  experience,  and  where  the  results 
of  such  experience  is  available  to  under- 
writers this  has  been  taken  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  arriving  at  the  rates 
asked  for.  In  all  cases  the  rate  com- 
mittee have  also  given  their  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  value  per  ton,  as  it  is 
recognized  that  in  most  cases  the  cost 
of  repairs  depends  more  upon  the  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel  than  it  does  upon  th-^ 
insured  value,  and  that  any  low  per  ton 
insured  value  must  be  compensated  for 
by  a  corresponding  advance  in  rates. 
Ship  Moisture  Damage 
In  view  of  the  constant  run  of  losses 
on  account  of  the  susceptibility  of  cargo 
to  damage,  the  helpful  suggestions  of 
Mr.  T.  R.  Taylor  have  been  received 
by  the  underwriters  with  close  atten- 
tion. He  urges,  as  an  elementary  pre- 
caution, that  dry  goods  and  wet  goods 
be  separated.  Every  care  must  be  taken 
with  anything  that  is  wet  when  loaded; 
that  may  become  wet  by  breakage;  any 
apparently  dry  article  that  may  contain 


moisture  within,  such  as  bales  of  cotton 
or  hay;  or  any  article  that  will  run 
when  heated,  as  candles  or  beeswax.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  put  these  wet  goods 
in  a  separate  hold,  or  even  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  same  hold,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  stow  the  wet  goods  under  the 
dry,  or  to  protect  them  from  one  an- 
other by  tarpaulins  or  dunnage.  Cer- 
tain commodities,  like  cereals,  may  be 
ruined  by  being  placed  near  goods  that 
coiitain  but  a  small  amount  of  moisture ; 
others  are  so  di'y  as  to  be  able  to  draw 


water  through  near-by  casks,  or  even 
through  the  ship's  wooden  side.  Of  this 
class  are  bones,  oilcake,  camwood,  su- 
mac, madder,  pepper  and  salt.  Arrow- 
root will  absorb  moisture  through  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  should  be  pack- 
ed in  the  middle  of  holds.  Wines  may 
not  be  stowed  near  oils,  nor  turpentine 
near  molasses.  Oils  are  menaces,  both 
on  account  of  their  odor  and  their  in- 
flammability; and  if  placed  near  fibers 
or  other  goods  liable  to  heat,  spontan- 
eous  combustion   may   result. 


A  Record  Repair  on  the  SS.  Liebre 


Two    large    repair    jobs    were    ob- 
tained   in    March    by    the    Union 
plant,       Bethlehem       Shipbuilding 
Corporation,    San    Francisco,    one 
of     which,     that     of    the     General 
Petroleum     tanker     Liebre,     was     com- 
pleted with  record  dispatch  in  the  face 
of  unusually  difficult  circumstances. 

The  Liebre,  which  was  completed  by 
the  Union  Construction  Company  of 
Oakland  in  February,  went  aground 
on  Anacapa  Island  while  en  route  from 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Puget  Sound 
on  her  maiden  voyage  with  a  cargo 
of  oil.  She  was  raised  by  the  new 
drydock  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Company  for  inspec- 
tion, after  which  some  vigorous  com- 
petition ensued. 

The  bid  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  was  $40,890  and  14 
days,  as  compared  with  other  bids  of 
$42,.370  and  16  days  and  $.54,400  and 
18  days.  The  time  of  14  days  included 
the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  for  re- 
pairs and  delivery  at  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  vessel  then  was  lying. 

On  Tuesday,  March  7,  the  Liebre 
was  placed  on  dock  No.  4,  Union  plant, 
and  on  Thursday,  March  17,  in  the 
record  time  of  eight  working  days,  she 
was  floated  and  sailed  for  Los  Angeles, 
arriving  March  19,  two  days  ahead  of 
the  contract  time.  Although  the  ves- 
sel was  on  the  dock  only  eight  days, 
one  and  one-half  days'  working  time 
was    lost    in    cleaning    tanks,    so    that 


the  actual  working  time  was  reduced 
to   six   and    one-half   days. 

The  repairs  to  the  Liebre  will  be  in- 
teresting to  other  shipbuilders,  who 
may  understand  fi-oni  the  itemized  list 
what  dispatch  was  necessary.  Fifteen 
shell  plates  were  renewed ;  eight  plates 
were  faired  and  returned;  all  floors  of 
the  forepeak  were  faired  and  returned; 
bottom  plates  of  the  forepeak  bulk- 
head, swash  bulkhead  and  centerline 
bulkhead,  as  well  as  four  shell  longi- 
tudinals, were  renewed. 

The  American-Hawaiian  steamship 
Alaskan  also  was  sent  to  the  Union 
plant  in  March.  She  grounded  on 
Asuncion  Island  February  21  in  a 
heavy  fog.  The  bid  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  approxi- 
mately $144,000  and  2.5  days.  This 
job  consisted  of  making  a  new  fore- 
foot casting;  renewing  twenty-seven 
shell  plates;  fairing  and  returning 
seven  plates;  removing  and  renewing 
or  fairing  and  replacing  all  floors  in 
Nos.  1  and  2  double-bottom  tanks; 
calking  and  testing  Nos.  3  and  4  tanks, 
renewing  or  fairing  and  returning  all 
floors,  frames,  intercostals  and  brackets 
in  the  forepeak;  renewing  ceiling  in 
holds  over  the  tank  top. 

In  addition  to  repairing  the  hull 
damage,  the  Bethlehem  Corporation  in- 
stalled a  new  funnel  and  breeching  and 
uptakes  and  overhauled  all  main  and 
auxiliary  machinery. 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


Eastern  Shipbuilding 


National  Shipbuilding 

With  this  issue  Pacific  Marine 
Review  begins  the  publication  of 
a  list  of  vessels  under  construc- 
tion or  contract  in  yards  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic,  both 
Canadian  and  American,  and  of 
the  American  Gulf.  The  list  is 
incomplete  because  time  was  not 
sufficient  for  returns  to  be  receiv- 
ed from  all  yards;  within  a  few 
months,  however.  Pacific  Marine 
Revie^v  expects  to  make  the  list- 
ing one  on  which  all  interested 
may  rely  as  on  the  report  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipyards.  Due  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  returns,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare 
a  summary  of  the  work  on  hand 
as  of  March  1  in  the  Lake,  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  districts,  although 
the  usual  tabulation  of  Pacific 
Coast    work   is    given. 

In  general,  the  aim  has  been  to 
confine  the  listings  to  self  -  pro- 
pelled metal  (or  concrete)  vessels 
designed  for  ocean  or  Lake  trade; 
that  is,  deep-water  steamships  and 
motorships.  Incidental  to  report- 
ing this  class  of  construction,  ho>v- 
ever,    some    companies    have    listed 

other     work principally     barges 

which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  return.  But  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  cover  the  vast 
amount  of  miscellaneous  building, 
the  primary  aim  being,  as  stated, 
the  listing  of  large  self-propelled 
steel    vessels. 

A  vessel  will  be  carried  only 
until  delivery  has  been  made  and 
recorded;  thereafter  it  Wfill  be 
dropped;  so  that  the  tables  will 
be  kept  up-to-date.  The  detailed 
description  of  each  vessel  will  be 
found  valuable,  inasmuch  as  stand- 
ardized ships  for  the  Shipping 
Board  have  given  way  so  largely 
to  specially-designed  craft  for  pri- 
vate  account. 


American  Building 

On  February  1,  1021,  private  Ameri- 
can shipyards  were  buildinff  or  under 
contract  to  build  from  private  ship- 
owners 252  steel  vessels  of  977,90.'^ 
gross  tons,  compared  with  275  steel 
vessels  of  1,067,293  gross  tons  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1921.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude government  ships  or  ships  build- 
ing or  contracted  for  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 

ALABAMA  DRYDOCK  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING   CO..    MOBILE,    ALA. 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  L.  Market. 
No  construction;    drydocking  and  re- 
pairs only. 


AMERICAN    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
AMBRIDGE,    PENN. 

Twenty-live  coal  barges  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  175  LBP;  20  beam;  8  loaded  draft; 
keel  March  and  April/21  est;  launch 
and  deliver  March,  April,  May/21  est. 

Si.x  coal  barges  US  War  Dept;  145 
LBP;  24  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  keel 
March/21;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
May/21   est. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  interests; 
285  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keel 
June/21  est;  launch  Aug/21  est;  deliver 
Sept/21   est. 

ATLANTIC  CORPORATION, 
PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

No  construction   on   hand. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,    MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    William  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  tender; 
160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded  draft; 
875  DWT;  TE  eng  700  IHP;  1  Scotch 
boiler  14  diam;  keel  Nov22/20;  deliver 
July/21  est. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov22/20; 
deliver  July/21  est. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship;  146- 
3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded  draft; 
825  DWT;  comp  eng  400  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers  10-6  diam;  keel  Mar4  21;  de- 
liver ,^ug  21    est. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP    & 

ENGINE   BUILDING  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Hull  448,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Febl6/20. 

Hull  449,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Mar29/20. 

Hull  501,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Augl8/20. 

Hull  502,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Aug4/20. 

Hull  503,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Oetl4/20. 

Cuba,  hull  505,  passenger  P&OSS  Co; 
325  LBP;  47  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1100  DWT;  2-cyl  TE  eng 
1800  IHP  each;  4  SE  Scotch  "boilers  12 
X14-6;  keel  May3/20 ;  launch  Decll/20; 
deliver  .\prl5/21   est. 

OSCAR   DANIELS   COMPANY, 
TAMPA,    FLORIDA 

Brunswick,  hull  10.  Isherwood  cargo 
USSB;  416  LBP;  54  beam;  20-11  load- 
ed draft;  11  loaded  speed;  9600  DWT; 
TE  eng  2800  IHP;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Oct  27/  19;  launch  Feb  17/ 21;  deliver 
May2/21   est. 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  00 
beam;  20-7  loaded  draft;  10"-  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng  2800  IHP- 
3  Scotch  boilers  15x11-6;  keel  June29 
/20;  launch  Aprl5/21;  deliver  JunelS 
/21   estimated. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Augll/20;  launch  June5/21  est- 
deliver  Augl5/21   est. 


DOLLUTT  &  WILLIAMS  SHIPBUILD- 
ING   CO.,    NEW   ORLEANS 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  1910,  Isherwood 
SS  for  USSB;  395-6  LBP;  55  beam;  27 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  9600 
DWT;  turbine  eng  2800  IHP;  3  WT 
boilers  9150  sq  ft;  keel  Feb  27/ 19; 
launch   AprlO/20. 

Jefl"  Davis,  hull  1911,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jan26/20;  launch  Oct30/20. 

Galveston,  hull  1912,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb20/20;  launch  Decl8/20. 

Ward,  hull  1913,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar25,20;  launch  Jan22/21. 

Oldham,  hull  1914,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl7/20. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.   L.   Hastings. 

Vancolite,  hull  46,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  500  LBP;  68  beam;  27-6 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  15,000 
DWT;  rec  engs  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers;  keel  May5/20 ;  launch  Mar24/ 
21;  deliver  Apr/21   est. 

Walter  Jennings,  hull  47,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  of  NJ ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May5,20;  launch  Feb9/21;  deliver 
Mar   21. 

E.  T.  Bedford,  hull  48,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
25/20;   launch   Apr/21    est. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July22/20; 
launch  May/21   est. 

J.  A.  Moffett,  Jr.,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July23/20- 
launch  June/21  est. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter  US 
Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56  beam; 
25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  sneed ; 
9400  DWT;  turb  engs  3100  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers;    keel  Apr/21   est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr/21  est 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter  US 
Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Apr/21  est. 

GLOBE   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 

COMPANY   OF    MARYLAND, 

BALTIMORE 

San  LeoDoldo.  hull  101,  oil-carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transnort  Co;  401  LBP;  54 
beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  10 Va  loaded 
speed;  8600  DWT:  TE  engs  2800  IHP- 
3  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-6;  keel  Sent/ 
20:  launch  Apr/21  est;  deliver  June/21 
estimated. 

San  T  eonardo,  hull  102,  oil-carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co:  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept/20;  launch  Apr/21  est;  de- 
liver June/21   est. 

GROTON   IRON   WORKS, 
GROTON,  CONN. 

Purchasing  .^ijent:    J.  S.  MacDougall. 

No  name,  hnll  13,  ferry  boat  Citv  of 
Boston;  174  LOA;  57  beam  over  guards: 
900  gross;  2  vert  comn  engs  750  IHP 
each;  2  Scotch  boilers  11x11;  keel  Nov 
/20;  deliver  .Apr25/21  est. 

LAKE   TORPF.no   BOAT   COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT.    CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  C.  Stevens. 
S-48,   hull    4S,   submarine   USN. 
S-49,   hull   49,   submarine   USN. 
S-50,   hull   50,   submarine   USN. 
S-51,   hull   51,   submarine   USN. 
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MERCHANT    SHIPBUILDING    CORP.,      NEW    YORK    SHIPBUILDING    CORP., 
CHESTER,   PENN.  CAMDEN,   N.   J. 


Purchasing  OHicer:    G.  Coit. 

Mount  Carroll,  hull  :!79,  combination 
United  Ameiican  Lines;  440  LBP;  57 
beam;  28-8%  loaded  draft;  13  loaded 
speed;  geared  turb  engs  4200  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers  1.5-10x12-1;  keel  Apr6/ 
20;  launch  JanlO/21;  deliver  Mar  21  est. 

Mount  Clinton,  hull  380,  combination 
United  American  Lines;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May27/20;  launch  Feb8/21;  deliver 
May/21  est. 

No  name,  hull  381,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  10 Vo  loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT; 
TE  engs;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-7; 
keel  July3/20;  launch  Mar/21  est;  de- 
liver Mar/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  382,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July22/20; 
launch  Apr/21   est;  deliver  June/21  est. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug30/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
July/21   est. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above,  keel 
Octl/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
July/21  est. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  United 
American  Lines;  445  LBP;  59-8  beam; 
28-fi  loaded  draft;  111/2  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  2  6-cyl,  4-cycle  Diesel  engs,  4500 
metric;  1  vertical  donkey  400  sc]  ft  HS; 
keel  Feb5/21;  launch  June/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  United 
American  Lines;  sister  to  above;  keel 
FeblO/21;  launch  July/21  est. 

MERRILL -STEVENS    SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,   JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 

Pur-chasing  Agent:    W.   W.   Merrill. 
No    construction    work    contemplated 
for  1921. 

MORSE  DRYDOCK  &  REPAIR  CO., 
BROOKLYN 

No  construction;    repair  work  only. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Pecos,  hull  18,  oil-fuel  ship  USN;  455 
LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  14,800  disp;  rec  eng  5200 
IHP:  4  Ward  WT  boilers;  keel  Juiii2/ 
20;  launch  Apr23/21  est;  deliver  Oct/ 
21   estimated. 

Whitney,  hull  4,  destroyer  tender  US 
N;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  loaded 
draft;  16  loaded  speed:  10.600  disn; 
geared  Parsons  turbs  7000  IHP;  2  WT 
exp.  small  tube  boilers;  keel  Apr/21  est: 
launch   Apr/22   est;   deliver   Oct/22    est. 

NAVY  YARD,   PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender  USN; 
460  LBP:  60-10  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
16  loaded  speed;  10,600  tons  disp;  Par- 
sons geared  turb  single  screw  engs  7000 
SHP:  2  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec23/19; 
launch  Mayl/21  est;  deliver  date  not 
detprmined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN:  850  LBP:  105-4  beam;  30-11% 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disn;  electric  drive  180.000  SHP: 
16  WT  boilers:  keel  SeDt25/20:  launch 
and  deliver  dates  not  determined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruiser 
USN:  850  LBP:  105-4  beam:  30-11% 
loaded  draft;  33%  loaded  sneed  •  43,500 
disn:  plectric  drive  180.000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  launch  and 
deliver  dates  not  determined. 


Purchasing  Agent:    L.  G.  Buckwalter. 

Wenatchee,  hull  240,  combination  US 
SB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  loaded 
draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
geared  turbs  12,00(1  SHP;  8  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  June  15/18;  launch  May24/ 
19;  deliver   March   21. 

Sea  Girt,  hull  241,  combination  US 
SB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Aug/18; 
launch  July20/19;  deliver  fall/21  est. 

American  Legion,  hull  242,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
21/19;  launch  Octll/21  ;  deliver  fall/21. 
Granite  State,  hull  246,  combination 
USSB;  520-8  LBP;  62  beam;  32-3  load- 
ed draft;  14  loaded  speed;  13,050  DWT; 
4  cyl.  TE  engs  7000  SHP;  6  SE  Scotch 
boilers  13 -.3x11 -6;  keel  May22/19; 
launch  July31/20;  deliver  Mar/21  est. 
Centennial  State,  hull  249,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Oct/ 
19;  launch  Nov/20;  deliver  fall/21  est. 
Blue  Hen  State,  hull  250,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar4  ' 
20;  launch  Feb23/21;  deliver  fall '21  est. 
Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination  US 
SB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  loaded 
draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
geared  turbs  12.000  SHP;  8  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Octl5/19;  launch  Julyl7/20; 
deliver  winter/21   est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/20;  launch  April  /  21  est;  deliver 
spring/22   est. 

Keystone  State,  hull  253,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl3/19; 
launch  May  15/20;  deliver  Apr/21. 

Empire  State,  hull  254,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  May  13/19; 
launch  Aug4/20;  deliver  sunimer/21  est. 
Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  May 
13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver  suni- 
mer/21   est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  May20/19; 
launch  Oct23/20;  deliver  fall/21   est. 

Solana,  hull  259,  bulk  oil  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co;  419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam; 
25-91/4  loaded  draft;  19%  loaded  speed; 
9870  DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs  3000  SHP; 
3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Aug23/20;  launch  Jan22/21  ;  deliver 
Mar/21  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  468  LBP;  62-6 
beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft:  10'/>  loaded 
.speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE  engs 
3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-3x 
11-6;  keel  Augl7/20;  launch  spring/21 
est;  deliver  summer/21  est. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Septl4/20;  launch  spring/21;  de- 
liver  summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Nov4/20;  launch  fall/21  est;  de- 
livery winter/21    est. 

No  name,  hull  263.  combination  Mun- 
son  S  S  Co;  414  LBP;  5  7-6  beam;  23 
loaded  draft:  15  V'  loaded  sneed;  49";0 
DWT;  seared  turbs  5800  SHP-  5  SE 
Scotch  boilers  16-4x12-3;  keel  SeptSO/ 
20;  launch  summer/21  est;  deliver  win- 
ter/21 est. 

No  name,  hull  264,  bulk  oil,  stock: 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9 14  loaded 
draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870  DWT; 
3  cyl  TE  engs  3000  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers  15-10x11-4;  keel  .spring/21  est; 
launch  fall/21  est;  deliver  winter/21  est. 
No    name,    hull    265,    bulk    oil,    .stock; 


sister  to  above;  keel  spring/21  est; 
launch  fall/21  est;  deliver  winier/21  est. 
No  name,  hull  266,  bulk  oil  Standard 
Trans  Co,  NY;  46H  LBP;  62-6  beam: 
27-0%  loaded  draft;  10  V-  loaded  speed; 
12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE  engs  3200  SHP; 
3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-6;  keel 
Augll/20;  launch  fall/21  est;  deliver 
winter/21    est. 

NORFOLK     SHIPBUILDING     &    DRY- 
DOCK    CORP.,    NORFOLK 

Repair  work  only. 

PUSEY  &  JONES   COMPANY, 
GLOUCESTER,    N.   J. 

Operations   discontinuetl    for   present. 

STANDARD     SHIPBUILDING     CORP., 

SHOOTERS   ISLAND,   MARINERS 

HARBOR,  NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jamie  Cortada. 

San  Tiburcio,  hull  29,  Isherwood 
tanker  Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co,  London; 
412  LBP;  53-1  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs 
2850  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x11-7; 
keel  Aprl9/20;  launch  Jan29/21. 

San  Ubaldo,  hull  30,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Eagle  Transport  Co,  London;  sister 
to  above;  keel  May26/20. 

San  Ugon,  hull  31,  Isherwood  tanker 
Eagle  Transport  Co,  London;  sister  to' 
above;    keel  May26/20. 

SUBMARINE    BOAT   CORPORATION 
PORT   NEWARK,    N.   J. 

Purchasing  Agent:     W.   C.   Lawrence. 

Sunugentco,  hull  145,  ocean  freight 
Submarine  Boat  Corpn;  324  LBP;  46.2 
beam;  23  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
5350  DWT;  turbine  engs  1860  IHP;  2 
B&W  boilers  2000  HP;  keel  Mar2.5/20; 
launch  Janl5/21;  deliver  Apr/21   est. 

Suspearco,  hull  148,  ocean  freight 
Submarine  Boat  Corpn;  sister  to  above- 
keel  May  19/20;  launch  Jan27/21;  de- 
liver  Apr/21. 

Sucubaco,  hull  149,  ocean  freight 
Submarine  Boat  Corpn;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May24/20;  launch  Feb24/21;  de- 
liver Apr/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  150,  ocean  freight  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corpn;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May29/20;  launch  Apr/21  est;  de- 
liver Junel/21   est. 

The  following  canal  barges  Subma- 
rine Boat  Corpn,  Transmarine  Line,  for 
towing  only;  launching  of  all  March 
and  April/21  est,  delivery  of  all  April 
/21    est: 

Transmarine  No.  108,  hull  182;  100.4 
LBP;  21.6  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  206 
DWT;    keel  DeclO/20. 

Transmarine  No.  109,  hull  183;  sister 
to   above;   keel   DeclO  20. 

Transmarine  No.  110,  hull  184;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Dec. 18/20. 

Transmarine  No.  111.  hull  185;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Decl8/20. 

Transmarine  No.  112,  hull  186;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan3/21. 

Transmarine  No.  113,  hull  187;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan3/21. 

Transmarine  No.  114,  hull  188;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan7/21. 

Transmarine  No.  115,  hull  189;  sister 
to  above;  keel  JanlO/21. 

Transmarine  No.  116,  hull  190;  sister 
to  :^bove;  keel  Janl3/21. 

Transmarine  No.  117.  hull  191;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Janl8/21. 

Transmarine  No.  118.  luill  192;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan21/21. 

Transmarine  No.  119.  hull  193;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan24/21. 
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SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Ceiio  Ebano,  hull  37,  tanker  I'aii 
American  I'etr  &  Trans  Co;  480  LIU'; 
65-9  beam;  2(i-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  12.500  DWT;  single  screw  QE 
en^s  4:!00  IHP;  4  SK,  Scotch  boilers  15- 
10x11-11  '.,  ;  Ueel  Aun'2(v20;  launch  Feb 
19   21  ;   deliver   Marl9  21. 

Cerro  .•\zul,  hull  ;IS,  tanker  Pan- 
American  I'etr  i!^  Trans  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Octi:;  20;  launch  Feb26/ 
21;   deliver   Mar26   21. 

No  name,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
480  LBP;  05-9  beam;  20-7  loaded  draft; 
10  Vj  loaded  speed;  12.S00  DWT;  sin- 
gle screw  QE  entis  4300  IHP;  3  SE 
Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-1114;  keel  Nov 
5/20;  launch  Apr  20  /  21  est;  deliver 
May 20  21  est. 

Afrwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co.;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  12,500 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs  4300  IHP; 
4  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-11  V4  ;  keel 
Nov26  20;  launch  Apr2  21  est;  deliver 
May2/21  est. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/20; 
launch  Apr25/21  est;  deliver  May25/21 
estimated. 

Agwiscot.   hull    42,   tanker   A.    G    W. 
•  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23 '20; 
launch    Mayl3/'21    est;    deliver   Junel3/ 
21    estimated. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan3/21  ; 
launch  May23   21  est;  deliver  June23-21. 

No  name,  hull  44,  tanker  Benhani  & 
Boyesen,  Inc;  430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-7. 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,600 
DWT;  TE  engs  2600  IHP  est;  3"  SE 
Scotch  boilers  15-10x1 1-11 14  ;  keel  Jan 
12/21;  launch  May21/21  est;  deliver 
June21/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  45,  tanker  Tidewater 
Oil  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  loaded 
speed  is  lO'i;  keel  Feb23/21;  launch 
June   28 '21    est;   deliver  July28/21    est. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  loaded  draft; 
lO'/i  loaded  speed;  12,800  DWT;  single 
screw  QE  engs  4300  IHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers  15x11-11%;  keel  Aprl/21  est; 
launch  Aug30/21  est;  deliver  Sept30  '21 
estimated. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Apr5/21  est;  launch 
Sept3''21   est;  deliver  Oct3''21. 

TAMPA     SHIPBUILDING     &     ENGIN- 
EERING  CO.,   TAMPA,    FLA. 

Yard  leased   to  Oscar  Daniels   Co. 

TANK    SHIPBUILDING    CORPORA- 
TION,  NEWBURGH.   N.   Y. 

Building  non-propelleil   oil  barges. 

TERRY   SHIPBUILDING   CORP'N, 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  A.   Bittner. 

Hull  69,  oil-barge  builder's  account; 
285  LBP:  44  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
3500  DWT. 

Hulls  70,  71,  72;  sisters  to  above. 

TEXAS    .«TF*MSMIP    COMPANY, 
BATH,    MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

No  name.  h"ll  31,  tinker  T°vas  S  S 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7%  load- 
ed draft;  1 1 '"  loaded  snend :  9600  DW 
T:  TE  ene-s  3000  IHP:  3  Scotch  boilers 
15-3x11:    keel  Octl9/20. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  S  S 
Co;  sister  to  above;    keel  NovlO/20. 
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ANCHOR  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
WASHBURN,  WIS. 

Purchasing  Agent:    George  F.  Morgan. 
Double  ended  ferry,  no  name,  Hudson 

6  Athens  Ferry  Co;  113  LBP;  33  beam;. 

7  loaded  draft;  8  loaded  speed;  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Diesel  engs  300  IHP;  keel 
Feb/21. 

DEFOE    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
BAY    CITY,    MICH. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  C.  Gildart,  hull  51, 
mine-planter  US;  100  LBP;  22  beam; 
11  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  comp 
engs  350  IHP;  1  WT  boiler;  deliver 
Apr25/21  est. 

Lt.  Col.  Herman  C.  Schumm,  mine- 
planter  US;  sister  tn  above;  deliver  Apr 
30/21  est. 

Major  Carl  A.  Lohr,  hull  53,  mine- 
planter  US;  sister  to  above;  deliver 
May5/21    est. 

Major  Lester  E.  Moreton,  hull  54, 
mine  planter  US  Govt;  sister  to  above; 
deliver  MaylO/21   est. 

Major  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  hull  55, 
mine-planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver Marl  5/21   est. 

Major  Wm.  P.  Pence,  hull  56,  mine- 
planter  US;  sister  to  above;  deliver  May 
20/21    est. 

Captain  Clarence  M.  Condon,  hull  57. 
mine  planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver May25/21    est. 

Captain  John  W.  McKie,  hull  58, 
mine-planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver  May30/21    est. 

FERGUSON  STEEL  &  IRON  CO., 
BUFFALO 

Shipbuilding  discontinued. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WKS. 
RIVER    ROUGE,    MICH. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  E.   Kretlow. 

Delphine,  hull  239,  yacht  Horace  E. 
Dodge  estate;  250  LBP;  35-5  beam; 
14-8  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed;  4- 
cyl  QE  engs  3000  IHP;  3  WT  boilers; 
keel  Junel7/20;  launch  Apr2/21  est; 
deliver  Mayl5/21  est. 

KRAFT  SHIPYARD  &  DRYDOCK  CO., 
CHICAGO 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  W.  Kraft,  pres. 
No  new  construction   in   prospect  for 
1921. 

SAGINAW  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
SAGINAW,   MICH. 

Lake  Miratlores,  hull  14  7,  2-deck  ocean 
vessel  USSB;  253-6  LBP;  43-8  beam: 
24-3  loaded  draft:  9 'A  loaded  sneed; 
<<245  DWT;  inv  TE  eng  1500  IHP:  2 
Wickes  WT  boilers  13-2x15;  launch  Feb 
13/21  ;  deliver  Apr/21  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDfNG   COMPANY, 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.   M.   Ives. 
No   construction  work. 


CANADIAN    ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
SHIPYARD,  ONTARIO 

Plant   closed   indefinitely. 

CANADIAN    CAR    &    FOUNDRY    CO., 
LTD.,  FORT  WILLIAM,  ONTARIO 

Yard  permanently  closed. 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD., 
MONTREAL 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.   Graham. 

Canadian  Commander,  hull  79,  single- 
screw  steel  2-deck  cargo  for  Canadian 
government  merchant  marine;  400  LBP; 
31  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400 
DWT;  TE  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-6;  keel  June2/20;  launch  Oct 
30/20;  deliver  May/21  est. 

Canadian  Leader,  hull  80,  single-screw 
steel  2-deck  cargo  Canadian  government 
merchant  marine;  sister  to  above;  keel 
June29  20;  launch  Nov27/20;  deliver 
May/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  81,  single-screw  steel 
2-deck  cargo  Norwegian  interests;  365 
LBP;  4914  beam;  29  loaded  draft;  III/2 
loaded  speed;  6400  DWT;  TE  engs  2600 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  14-9  with  super- 
heaters; keel  May8/20;  launch  Apr20/ 
21  est;  deliver  May/21  est. 

No  name,  hull  82,  Norwegian  inter- 
ests; sister  to  above;  keel  July 29/20; 
launch  May/21  est;  deliver  June/21  est. 

COLLINGWOOD   SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
COLLINGWOOD,    ONTARIO 

Purchasing   .A.gent:     E.   Podmore. 
No  new  tonnage;    plant  operating  on 
repair  work  only. 

DAVIE     SHIPBUILDING    &     REPAIR- 
ING CO.,   LTD.,  LANYON   LEVIS, 
P.  Q.,   CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:    N.  W.  Van  Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476.  sin- 
gle-screw cargo  Canadian  government; 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11%  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE  sur- 
face cond  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  ma- 
rine boilers  15-6x11-6;  keel  Mayl4/20; 
launch  June/21    est. 

PORT   ARTHUR    SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
PORT  ARTHUR,  ONTARIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  S.  Thrasher, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Canadian  Harvester,  hull  45,  double- 
deck  ocean  freighter  Canadian  govern- 
ment merchant  marine;  251  LBP;  43-6 
beam;  22-3  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  3950  DWT  est;  3  cyl  TE  18-30- 
50x36  engs  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers 
16x10-9;  keel  Mar30/20;  launch  Nov 
20/20;  deliver  Mayl   21  est. 

Glenafton,  hull  46,  single-deck  Lake 
freighter  Glen  Ti-ansportation  Co;  251- 
11 H  LBP;  42-6  beam;  16-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  3000  DWT  est; 
3  cy!  TE  20-33-54x60  engs  1300  IHP; 
2  Scotch  boilers  14-6x11;  keel  Oct20/ 
20:  launch  Apr/21  est;  deliver  June 
1/21   est. 

SINCENNES-McNAUGHTON  LINE, 
SOREL,   QUEBEC 

No  work  on  hand. 

TIDEWATER    SHIPBUILDERS.    LTD., 
THREE   RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

No  contracts  for  new  construction. 
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Many  of  the  notes  in  this  section,  which 
is  devoted  to  yards  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf,  are  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association. 

Baltimore 

The  new  10,250-ton  tanker  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  delivered  by  the 
Baltimore  Dry  Docks  and  Shipbuilding 
Company  to  the  Shipping  Board.  The 
new  tanker  was  allocated  to  Walter  & 
Daley.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
450  feet  long,  59  feet  beam  and  .33 
feet   6   inches   molded   depth. 

Canadian  Vickers 

Three  vessels,  Canadian  Commander 
and  Canadian  Leader  and  an  un- 
named freighter  for  Norwegian  inter- 
ests, are  scheduled  to  be  delivered  by 
Canadian  Vickers,  Montreal,  in  May.  A 
second  Norwegian  freighter  will  be 
launched  in  May  and  delivered  in  June. 

Consolidated 

The  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Morris  Heights,  New  York 
city,  has  laid  the  keel  for  lightship 
105  for  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 
This  vessel  has  an  overall  length  of 
146  feet  3  inches,  30  feet  beam  and 
12  feet  7  inches  draft.  Lighthouse 
tenders  Oak  and  Hawthorn,  two  steel 
vessels  of  160  feet  in  length,  are  un- 
der consti'uction  at  the  Consolidated 
yards.  A  98-foot  ocean-going  motor 
cruiser,  building  for  a  prominent  West- 
ern yachtsman,  will  be  launched  by  the 
builders  some  time  in  April. 


Cramp 


William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  En- 
gine Building  Company,  Philadelphia, 
expects  to  deliver  the  passenger  steam- 
ship Cuba  to  the  P.  &  O.  April  15. 
This  is  a  vessel  325  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars, of  a  deadweight  capacity 
of  1100  and  a  loaded  speed  of  16 
knots.  All  the  other  work  of  the 
Cramp  yard  is  naval,  five  scout  cruisers 
being  under  construction  for  the  United 
States. 

Daniels 

The  Oscar  Daniels  Company,  Tampa, 
Florida,  schedules  the  launching  of  the 
B.  D.  Benson,  an  11,900-ton  tanker  foi: 
the  Standard  Oil,  April  15,  with  deliv- 
ery in  June,  and  the  launching  of  a 
sister,  T.  J.  Williams,  in  June,  with  de- 
livery in  August.  The  9600-ton  cargo 
vessel  Brunswick,  U.  S.  S.  B.,  will  be 
delivered   in   May. 

Defoe 

The  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  which  is  constructing 
eight  mine  planters  for  the  United 
States    Army,     expects    to    deliver     all 


within  approximately  a  month,  the  first 
being  scheduled  for  delivery  April  25 
and  the  last  May  30.  Each  of  the  ves- 
sels is  100  feet  between  perpendiculars, 
22  in  beam,  11  in  loaded  draft  and  will 
have  a  speed  of  about  12  knots. 

Doullut  &  Williams 

The  Doullut  &  Williams  Shipbuilding 
Company,  New  Orleans,  La.,  launched 
three  750-ton  steel  oil-carrying  barges 
and  delivered  its  fourth  vessel,  the 
steamship  City  of  Elwood,  to  the  U. 
S.  Shipping  Board.  This  ship  left  the 
plant  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of 
February  22,  following  the  route 
through  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  docked 
February  25,  thus  making  record  time, 
as  it  formerly  took  some  thirty  days 
for  the  large  composite  ships  to  go 
through   this   route. 

The  steamer  Ward,  9600  tons  dead- 
weight, built  on  the  Isherwood  plan, 
has  been  launched  by  Doullut  &  Wil- 
liams. 

Drydock  Corporation 

The  Drydock  and  Ship  Repair  Cor- 
poration of  Philadelphia,  a  promotion 
which  was  launched  in  1919  by  the 
Maritime  Finance  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  again  attempting  to  finance 
itself  through  a  promotion  house  in 
New  York  city.  The  site  of  the  pro- 
posed dry  dock  is  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

Federal 

The  P\'deral  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Kearny,  New  Jersey,  expects  to  deliver 
the  tanker  Vancolite  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  in  April, 
following  upon  the  estimated  delivery 
of  the  sister  ship,  Walter  E.  Jennings, 
in  March.  The  two  vessels  and  three 
more — E.  T.  Bedford,  Victrolite  and 
J.  A.  Motfett,  Jr. — are  of  15,000  dead- 
weight tons  each.  The  keel  layings  of 
three  freighters.  Steel  Seafarer,  Steel 
Pathfinder  and  Steel  Pioneer,  for  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company, 
the  Isthmian  Line,  are  scheduled  for 
April. 

Foundation 

In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Associa- 
tion Franklin  Remington,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Foundation  Company, 
states  the  company  is  in  the  process  of 
closing  up  the  last  of  the  shipyards  at 
New  Orleans,  the  passing  of  which  will 
mark  the  withdrawal  of  the  Foundation 
Company  from  the  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness. The  New  Orleans  yard  was  es- 
tablished in  May  ,1918,  with  three  ways 
on  which  steel  vessels  were  constructed. 

Other  yards  operated  by  the  com- 
pany   were    as    follows:      Yard    No.    1, 


Kearney,  N.  J.,  established  May,  1917, 
five  ways,  wood  vessels;  yard  No.  2, 
Victoria,  B.  C,  established  June,  1917, 
ten  ways,  wood  vessels;  yard  No.  3, 
Portland,  Ore.,  established  July,  1917, 
ten  ways,  wood  vessel;  yard  No.  4,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.,  established  August,  1917, 
ten  ways,  wood  vessels;  yard  No.  5, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  established  February, 
1918,  nine  ways,  steel  vessels;  yard 
No.  6,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  established 
1917,  four  ways,  wood  vessels;  yard 
No.  7,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  established 
about  1900,  repair  work;  also  one  dry 
dock  of  410  feet  at  the  Port  Huron 
yard. 

Fuller 

The  George  A.  Fuller  Company  has 
delivered  the  last  vessel  building  at  its 
Carolina  shipyard,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
The  company  has  no  additional  con- 
tracts at  present,  and  will  temporarily 
close  the  yard  pending  a  decision  in 
April  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  con- 
tinue in  the  shipbuilding  business. 

Globe  of  Maryland 

The  Globe  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  of  Maryland,  situated  at  Bal- 
timore, schedules  the  launchings  of  two 
8600  deadweight  ton  tankers,  San  Leo- 
poklo  and  San  Leonardo,  for  the  Eagle 
Oil  Transport  Company,  for  April,  with 
deliveries  in  June.  The  keels  were  laid 
in    September. 

Harlan 

The  E.  R.  Kemp,  third  of  the  tank 
fleet  being  built  for  the  Sinclair  Con- 
solidated Oil  Company,  was  launched  at 
the  Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Wilmington, 
February  12. 


Lake  Torpedo 


United  States  submarine  S-48,  which 
was  launched  February  26  by  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Company  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  is  the  last  word  in  submarine 
construction,  and  the  most  effective  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
Navy  Department.  The  vessel  is  one 
of  ten  of  the  same  type  soon  to  be 
added  to  the  navy.  The  S-48  is  240 
feet  in  length  and  displaces  950  tons. 
She  carries  four  21-inch  torpedo  tubes 
in  the  bow  and  one  in  the  stern,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  four-inch  50-calibre  gun  just 
forward  of  the  conning  tower.  The 
vessel  can  submerge  200  feet  in  safety. 
The  inside  of  the  vessel  is  divided  into 
six  watertight  compartments.  Five  main 
ballast  tanks  make  it  possible  for  her 
to  submerge  in  water  of  any  density 
and  to  fire  her  torpedoes  even  at  a 
depth  of  200  feet.  The  radio  equip- 
ment also  is  of  a  type  that  permits 
sending  and  receiving  messages  even 
when  far  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The   S-48   is  equipped   with   three   peri- 
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scopes,  one  of  which  has  its  eyepiece  in 
the  conninfi  tower.  The  eyepieces  of 
the  otlicr  two   arc   in   tlic  control   room. 

Merchant 

The  tiial  trip  of  the  combination 
vessel  Mount  Carroll,  launched  .Janu- 
ary 10  by  the  Chester  yard  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation,  was 
run  March  5  and  6.  The  Mount  Car- 
roll is  of  the  following  dimensions: 
440  feet  length  between  perpendiculars, 
.57  feet  beam,  28  feet  8%  inches  loaded 
draft.  She  has  geared  turbines  and 
her  contract  speed  is  13  knots.  She 
was  built  for  the  United  American 
Lines. 

Navy  Yard,  Boston 

The  oil-fuel  ship  Pecos,  hull  18,  Bo.s- 
ton  Navy  Yard,  building  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  is  scheduled  to  be  launch- 
ed April  2.3  and  to  be  delivered  in  Oc- 
tober. The  keel  of  the  destroyer  ten- 
der Whitney  is  scheduled  to  be  laid  in 
.4pril;  launching  is  estimated  for  April, 
1922,  and  delivery  for  October,  1922. 


Newhurgh 


The  Xewburgh  Shipyards,  Newburgh, 
New  York,  launched  the  twin  -  screw 
steamship  Henry  D.  Whiton  for  the  Un- 
ion Sulphur  Company,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 2<i.  She  is  designed  for  the  car- 
rying of  7000   tons  of  sulphur  in   bulk. 

New  York 

The  bSb  Wenatchee,  built  by  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the 
Shipping  Board  and  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  for  opera- 
tion, on  her  trial  trip  maintained  an 
average  speed  of  18.7.5  knots  and  at- 
tained 20.2  at  one  time. 

The  combination  cargo  and  passen- 
ger steamship  Blue  Hen  State,  named 
in  honor  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  was 
launched  February  23  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  ves- 
sel is  the  last  of  its  type  of  seven  ships 
built  at  the  yard  for  the  Shipping 
Board  and  named  for  various  states. 

The  Granite  State  and  the  destroyer 
Hopkins  were  delivered  to  the  Shipping- 
Board  in  March.  On  March  22  the 
Camden  plant  launched  the  superdread- 
nought  Colorado,  32,600  tons  normal 
displacement,  the  keel  of  which  was  laid 
in  1919.  The  Colorado  will  have  elec- 
tric drive.  New  York  also  is  construct- 
ing the  dreadnought  Washington  and 
the  battle-cruiser  Saratoga. 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 

The  1000-foot  drydock  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard,  known  as  No.  3, 
was  flooded  February  15  as  a  test  pre- 
paratory to  being  put  into  commission 
March  1  The  drydock  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  The  first  work 
will  be  on  the  Kearsarge,  upon  which 
a        2.T0-ton         Wellman-Seaver-Moigan 


crane   will   be   erected.      The    Kearsarge 
will  be   a  repair  ship. 

Port  Arthur 

Two  vessels  building  at  the  yard  of 
the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  will  be  delivered 
about  May  1  and  June  1.  The  first  is 
the  Canadian  Harvester,  39.50  dead- 
weight tons,  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  Glenafton,  3000  deadweight 
tons,  for  the  Glen  Transportation  Com- 
pany. 

Saginaw 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  expects  to  deliver 
the  4245  deadweight  ton  ocean  steam- 
ship Lake  Miraflores  to  the  Shipping 
Board  in  April.  She  was  launched  in 
February. 

Standard 

The  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion of  Shooters  Island,  New  York,  on 
March  5  launched  the  third  of  four  oil 
tankers  contracted  for  with  the  Eagle 
Oil  Transport  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
don, England.  She  was  christened  San 
Ubaldo.  This  vessel  is  an  8400  dead- 
weight ton  oil  tanker  of  the  Gold  Shell 
type.  She  is  427  feet  long,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  53  feet  5  inches,  a 
moulded  depth  of  31  feet,  and  will 
have  a  speed  of  11  knots.  The  San 
Tiburcio,  the  second  of  these  vessels, 
had  her  sea  trial  a  few  days  after  the 
launching  of  the  San  Ubaldo.  On  a 
six-hour  endurance  run  made  11.35 
knots.  She  was  delivered  March  12 
and  will  be  used  by  the  Eagle  Oil 
Transport  Company  between  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico,  flying  the  British 
flag. 

Submarine  Boat 

Three  freighters  for  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  are  scheduled  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Submarine  Boat  yard. 
Port  Newark,  April  1,  and  a  fourth 
June  1.  All  are  standard  Submarine 
Boat  5350's.  Twelve  canal  barges  for 
the  Submarine  Boat  will  be  launched  in 
March  and  April  and  delivered  in  .4pril. 


These  vessels  are  100-4  over-all,  have 
deadweight  capacities  of  206  tons  and 
are  designed  to  be  towed  in  the  Lake 
service  between  Milwaukee,  Cleveland 
and  Buff'alo  as  well  as  on  the  New  York 
Barge   Canal. 

Sullivan 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  new  fireboat 
to  John  W.  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  new  boat  will  be  the  largest  of 
the  police  or  fire  craft  now  on  the 
Delaware  river  and  will  cost  $249,500. 
She  will  be  built  of  steel  with  twin 
screws  and  equipped  along  the  most 
modern  lines.  The  new  boat  is  to  be 
delivered  by  November  15.  Another 
vessel  also  will  be  built  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Sun 

Two  launchings  took  place  at  the 
yard  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company 
during  February.  On  the  19th  was 
launched  the  tanker  Cerro-Ebano,  12,- 
500  deaweight  tons,  and  on  the  26th 
the  Cerro-Azul,  12,500  tons,  both  for 
the  Pan-American  Petroleum  and 
Transportation  Company. 

The  first  installment  of  the  floating 
sectional  drydock,  which  is  to  cost 
$1,500,000,  was  sent  into  the  Delaware 
river  Februai-y  19  by  the  Sun  Ship- 
building Company.  It  was  the  release 
of  the  first  of  eleven  pontoons,  staged 
as  a  companion  enterprise  to  the 
launching  of  the  Cerro  Ebano.  The 
companion  enterprises  were  staged  at 
widely  remote  sections  of  the  yard,  the 
release  of  the  110  by  40  foot  pontoon 
having  no  relation  to  the  launching  of 
the  ship.  The  Sun  Company  expects 
to  launch  one  pontoon  a  week  and  to 
have  the  dock  in  operation  eai'ly  in 
the    summer. 


Terry 


The  Terry  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  is  building  four  oil 
barges  for  its  own  account.  Each  is 
285  between  perpendiculars,  44  beam, 
21  loaded  draft  and  has  a  capacity  of 
3500  deadweight  tons. 


In  Pacific  Yards 


steel  merchant  vessels  under  con- 
struction in  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
March  1  numbered  44  of  487,270  dead- 
weight tons,  as  compared  with  49  of 
516,160  tons  February  1,  according  to 
returns  compiled  by  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
ciew.  Canadian  yards  on  March  1 
were  building  7  vessels  of  50,870  dead- 
weight tons,  their  status  being  un- 
changed from  February  1. 

Two  new  contracts,  the  first  for  six 
months  or  so,  have  been  announced. 
These  are  held  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  for  the  construc- 
tion   of    two    combination    ore    and    coal 


carriers  for  the  Ore  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, a  Bethlehem  Steel  subsidiary.  The 
vessels  will  be  of  20,000  deadweight 
tons  each  and  will  be  the  largest  mer- 
chantmen ever  laid  down  in  a  yard  of 
the    Pacific    Coast. 

The  addition  of  40,000  deadweight 
tons  bolsters  up  the  aggregate  consid- 
erably, inasmuch  as  February  deliveries 
were  7  vessels  of  68,890  tons,  classed 
as  follows:  Concrete  tanker  for  Ship- 
ping Board,  1  of  7500  tons;  freighter 
for  Shipping  Board,  1  of  5350  tons; 
tankers  for  private  account,  5  of  56,040 
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tons.  February  brought  no  changes  in 
the  status  of  freighters  for  private  ac- 
count and  tankers  for  foreign  private 
account. 

In  the  followin,e:  list  of  vessels  under 
construction  or  under  contract  March 
1,  the  two  Bethlehem  vessels  are 
classed  as   cargo  carriers: 

No.   Aggregate 

American  Yards.        Vessels.  Deadwgt. 

Freighters  U.   S.   S.  B. 8  82,600 

Tankers  U.  S.  S.  B 6  60,300 

Tankers  private 16  187,590 

Freighters   private T)  74,500 

Tankers  foreign 9  ,82,280 

Totals    44  487,270 

Canadian  Yards. 

Freighters   government....   6  50,270 

Freighters   private 1  600 

Totals 7  50,870 

The  two  Bethlehem  vessels  will  be 
of  20,000  tons  deadweight;  571  feet  6 
inches  long  over  all,  550  feet  1  inch 
between  perpendiculars,  have  a  molded 
beam  of  72  feet,  a  depth  of  44  feet,  a 
loaded  draft  of  32  feet  4  inches  and  a 
loaded  speed  of  11  y2  knots.  They  will 
be  equipped  with  Curtis  turbines,  which 
will  be  built  at  the  Bethlehem  Fore 
River  plant,  with  Falk  reduction  gears, 
developing  5000  shaft  horsepower; 
each  vessel  will  be  twin-screw  and  will 
have  three  Scotch  single-end  boilers,  17 
feet  6  inches  inside  diameter  by  12 
feet  in  length  over  the  bottom  heads, 
4287  square  feet  of  heating  surface, 
oil-burning.  Kingsbury  thrust  bearings 
will  be  used. 

No  dates  have  been  set  for  laying 
the  keels.  Delivery  is  expected  to  be 
early  in  1922. 

On  page  197  of  this  number  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  will  be  found  a 
description  of  the  two  ore  and  oil  ves- 
sels, Marore  and  Steelore,  being  con- 
structed for  the  Ore  Steamship  Corpor- 
ation at  the  Bethlehem  Sparrows  Point 
plant.  The  Chilore  and  Lebore,  which 
will  carry  coal  instead  of  oil,  differ  in 
some  respects  from  the  others,  espe- 
cially in  having  large  bulges  on  the 
walls  of  the  ore  hold,  these  being  de- 
signed to  aid  in  trimming;  but  in  gen- 
eral the  two  classes  of  vessels  are  much 
the  same.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
Chilore  and  Lebore  will  be  published  in 
a  future  number  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. 

Each  new  record  vessel  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  shipyards  has  been  forced  to  sur- 
render its  title  after  only  a  few  months. 
At  the  present  time  the  14,000-ton 
freiAhters  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  Manulani  and  Manukai, 
launched  February  20  by  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  hold  the  record. 
They  will  be  the  largest  carriers  only 
until  the   Moore  yard  launches  the   16,- 


340-ton  tanker  Tamihua  for  the  At- 
lantic Steamship  Lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific;  and  the  Tamihua,  in  turn,  will 
make  way  for  the  big  Bethlehem  ves- 
sels. They  probably  will  stand  for 
years  as  the  largest  merchantment  built 
on  the  Pacific,  for  freightei'S  or  tankers 
of  their  size  are  not  to  be  expected 
soon.  The  two  Bethlehem  vessels  will 
be  almost  as  large  as  the  Minnesota, 
which  remains  the  first  carrier  of  the 
world. 

Newspaper  reports  credit  the  Norway 
Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company,  Everett, 
Washington,  with  contracts  for  six  tank- 
ers. No  confirmation  has  been  received 
from  the  company. 

Pacific  Coast  to  Close 

When  the  Shipping  Board  freighter 
Nashaba  has  been  completed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  in 
June,  the  yard  at  Bay  Point  will  be 
closed.  No  statement  has  been  made 
by  the  company  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  plant  and  equipment. 

A  future  does  open  for  the  town  of 
Clyde,  however.  This  town  was  built 
by  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Company.  The  board 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  discussing  the 
advisability  of  using  the  hotel  and  houses, 
of  which  there  are  103,  as  homes  for 
disabled  soldiers.  Appropriations  for 
caring  for  disabled  veterans  were  made 
by  the  last  Congress,  and  one  home  will 
be  situated  somewhere  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  district. 

Clyde  appears  to  have  good  prospects 
of  being  selected.  The  hotel,  a  hand- 
some structure  of  stucco,  can  accommo- 
date 150  persons  and  could  be  used  as 
the  principal  ward;  the  smaller  cottages 
might  house  attendants  and  be  used  also 
as  smaller  wards.  Clyde  is  built  on 
hilly  ground,  is  quite  up-to-date  in  its 
appointments  and  has  a  good  water 
supply. 

Hanlon's  New  Docks 

Two  marine  railways  of  6000  and 
3000  tons'  lifting  capacity  are  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Ship- 
building Company,  Oakland.  The  docks 
were  designed  by  Leland  S.  Rosener, 
San  Francisco,  who  planned  the  large 
railways  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Work 

Fourteen  vessels  of  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  142,900  were  under 
construction  for  the  Shipping  Board  in 
Pacific  Coast  yards  March  1,  as  com- 
pared with  16  of  155,750  tons  Febru- 
ary 1;  18  of  173,950  January  1,  and 
23  of  219,100  December  1.  The  freight- 
er Memnon,  5350  tons,  and  the  concrete 
tanker  Peralta,  7500  tons,  were  deliv- 
ered in  February. 


The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  laid  the  last  keel  of  the 
Shipping  Board's  Pacific  Coast  program, 
the  West  Chopaka,  February  24,  follow- 
ing immediately  upon  the  launching  of 
the  sister  ship,  the  11,000-ton  West 
Lewark.  The  West  Chopaka  is  sched- 
uled to  be  delivered  in  November.  One 
vessel,  the  9400-ton  Meanticut,  was  to 
be  delivered  in  March. 

In  the  following  table  T  indicates 
tanker  and  C  cargo ;  the  figures  are  of 
deadweight  tonnages  and  the  dates  those 
of  estimated  delivery: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco :  Hambro,  T,  10,100,  May 
31;  Hamer,  T,  10,100,  July  30;  Ham- 
mac,  T,  10,100,  July  30. 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land: West  Bohemia,  T,  10,000,  July 
14;  West  Tustem,  T,  10,000,  August 
25;  West  Lubrico,  T,  10,000,  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Bay  Point:  Meanticut,  C,  9400,  March 
15;    Nashaba,  C,  9400,  June  30. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  San  Pedro:  West  O'Rowa, 
C,  8800,  April  10;  West  Lewark,  C, 
11,000,  May  12;  West  Faralon,  C,  11,- 
000,  June  21;  West  Greylock,  C,  11,- 
000;  August  9,  West  Prospect,  C,  11,- 
000,  September  14;  West  Chopaka,  C, 
11,000,  November  25. 

Pacific  Shipbuilding 

BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY   COM- 
PANY, SEATTLE 

Tug  Pacific  Creosoting  Co;  53-6  long; 
13-8  beam;  8  deep;  heavy-oil  engine; 
launch   Mar  21. 

B     C.   MARINE    ENGINEERS   &   SHIP- 
BUILDERS,   LTD.,    VANCOUVER 

Auxiliary  power  schooner  Hudson  Bajf 
Co-  3-masted,  200  LOA;  36  beam;  15 
deep;  12  loaded  draft;  700  DWT;  oil 
engs  360  BHP,  built  by  William  Beard- 
more  &  Co;  speed  7 '■;  knots;  vessel  de-* 
layed  by  non-arrival  of  engines,  ordered 
in  England;  engines  expected  about  the 
middle  of  April;  vessel  scheduled  to  be 
launched  the  end  of  March  and  to  be 
delivered   complete  about  May  20. 

B     C.    YACHT    &    BOAT    BUILDERS, 
LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Two  75-foot  motor  patrol-boats  Can- 
adian Marine  Department;  100  HP  Fair- 
banks-Morse engs;  launch  Jan4  21  and 
Janl7/21. 

BETHLEHEM     .'SHIPBUILDING     COR- 
PORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero    Works  ' 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  W.  Street 
Hammac,  hull  5274,  tanker  USSB; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec  engs 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15x 
11-9;  launch  May  20  21  est;  deliver  July 
30/21   est. 

Alameda    Works 

Hambro,  hull  5272,  tanker  USSB;  435 

LBP;    56    beam;    26    loaded    draft;    11 

loaded    speed;    10,100    DWT;    rec    engs 

2700  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15x 
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11-!);  kei'l  SoptX  20;  lauiicli  Api'lf),  21 
est;  deliver  May;il/21   est. 

Hamer,  hull  527:5,  tanker  USSB;  sis- 
ter to  Hanibro;  keel  Novl  20;  launch 
MaylG  21   est;  deliver  July.SO/21   est. 

K.  R.  Kinfrsburv,  hull  5306,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  440  LBP; 
5.8  beam;  28  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  11,600  DWT;  ree  engs  3200  IHP. 
3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x12-1;  keel  July2/ 
20;  launch  Keb7  21  ;  delivery  Mayl  21 
estimated. 

Frank  G.  Drum,  hull  5308,  tanker 
Associated  Oil  Co;  435  LBP;  56  beam; 
26  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,- 
100  DWT;  rec  ens'  2700  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15xll-!t;  keel  Nov5/20;  launch 
Febl8  21;  deliver  Mar.25/21   est. 

Chilore,  hull  5.309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration; 571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72 
molded  beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  11  ^2  loaded  speed;  20,000 
DWT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  reduc- 
tion gears;  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch  SE  boil- 
ers 17-6x12,  each  4287  square  feet; 
oil-burners;  date  of  keel  laying  not  set. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration; sister  to  above;  date  of  keel  lay- 
ing not  set. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  500  LBP; 
68  beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs  4000  IHP; 

3  Scotch  marine  boilers  16-4x12-9;  keel 
Janll  21;  launch  May5  21  est;  deliver 
Augl5/21   est. 

H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  California;  sister  to  F    H 
Hillman;    keel    Janl9  21;    launch    June 
1/21   est;  deliver  Septl/21  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  California;  sister  to  F  H 
Hillman;  keel  Feb21  21  ;  launch  June 
15/21  est;  deliver  Septl.5/21  est. 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING     COR- 
PORATION,  LTD. 
Polrero    Works 
Naval   Work 

Destroyers  USN;  310  LBP;  30-11 1/2 
beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded  speed; 
1308    tons;    turbine    engs    27,000    IHP' 

4  Yarrows  boilers  as  follows:  Kidder,' 
Selfridce,  Marcus,  Mervine,  deliver  Feb 
/21;  Chase,  hull  ;;23,  keel  May5'19 
launch  Sept2  19;  Robert  Smith,  huli 
324,  keel  Mayl3/19,  launch  Septl9/19- 
Mullany,  hull  325,  keel  June3/19,  launch 
July9  20;  Coghlan,  hull  326,  keel  June 
25/19,  launch  June  16  20;  Preston,  hull 
32/,  keel  Julyl8/19,  launch  Aug7/20- 
Lamson  hull  328,  keel  Augl3  19,  launch 
Septl/20:  Hull,  hull  330,  launch  Feb 
15/21;  McDonough,  hull  331,  keel  May 
24/20,  launch  Decl5/20;  Farenholt, 
hull  .532  launch  Mar9/21,  Sumner,  hull 
333,  keel  Aug27,  19,  launch  Nov24/20- 
Corey,  hull  334,  keel  Septl5/20-  Mel- 
vin,  hull  335,  keel  Septl5/20 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-.32,  hull  137;  .S-33,  hull  138;  S-34 
S"il^u^\^""^''^'  '^""  140:  S-36,  hull  141'; 
?f/'  q"1^\^\P^'  ^"^^  143;  S-39,  hull 
If;  ui,"'  *'""  145,  launch  Jan5/21; 
h-41,  hull  146. 

RALPH   J.    CHANDLER    COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 

Purchasing  Agent:    G.  R.  Crofut. 
Delivered  sixth  and  last  section  float- 
ing drydock  for  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company. 


CHOLBERG    SHIPYARD,    VANCOU- 
VER,  B.   C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-masted 
barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd; 
250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10  loaded 
draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing  vessel;  shaft 
logs  fitted  for  auxiliary  but  no  ma- 
chinery installed;  keel  May  15/20; 
launch  Aprl/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barkentine 
Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister  to 
above;  keel  June  4  20;  launch  May  1/ 
21    e.st. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barkentine 
Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Feb  21;  launch  Apr30/21 
e.st;  deliver  May  30/21  est. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD.,  VAN- 
COUVER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400  L 
BP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft;  11% 
loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE  eng  3000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x11-6;  keel 
Jan6,  21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sister 
to  above;    keel  JanlO  21. 

HANLON  DRYDOCK  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  H.  Brown. 
Dan   F.   Hanlon,   hull   89,   steam    schr. 
D.    J.    Hanlon;    2500    DWT;    1400    IHP 
engines;  2   B&W   boilers. 

HARBOR   MARINE   COMPANY, 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  B.  L.  Robertson. 
Canadian  Traveller,  steel  freighter 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine; 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-2  loaded  draft; 
111/2  loaded  speed;  8390  DWT;  TE  eng; 
3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x11-6;  2  deck;  keel 
Aug9/19;  launch  Sept29/20;  deliver 
uncertain;  refrigerating  plant  being  in- 
stalled. 

Car  ferry  Canadian  Pacific;  270  LOA; 
42  beam;  12  molded  depth;  single-deck; 
three  tracks,  capacity  18  cars;  launch 
Jan25/21. 

LONG   BEACH    SHIPBUILDING   COM- 
PANY,  LONG   BEACH 

LOS   ANGELES    SHIPBUILDING   AND 
DRYDOCK  CO.,   SAN   PEDRO 

West  O'Rowa,  hull  30,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  410  LBP;  54  beam,  24-2  loaded 
draft;  10  Vo  loaded  speed;  8800  DWT; 
TE  eng  3500  IHP;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Junel4/20;  launch  Dec30/20;  deliver 
AprillO/21    est. 

West  Lewark,  hull  31,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  loaded 
draft;  lOVo  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
TE  engs  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch  sinsile  end 
15-9;  keel  July  30  20;  launch  Feb.  24/ 
21:   deliver  Mayl2   21   est. 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Sept27  20; 
launch  AprlO/21  est;  deliver  June21/21 
estimated. 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Novl0/20; 
launch  May24/21  est;  deliver  Aug9/21 
estimated. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  caro-o 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31  '20; 
launch  July2/21  est;  deliver  Sept  14/21 
estimated. 

W"st  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel   Feb24  21; 


launch    Sept6/21    est;  deliver   NovlO/21 
estimated. 

MAIN   IRON   WORKS,   SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Purchasing  Oflicer:    B.  W.  Bengston. 

Three  tugs  for  Shipowners'  &  Mer- 
chants' Tug  Boat  Co;  150  over-all;  30 
beam;  16  loaded  draft;  TE  engs  1000 
IHP;  2  Scotch  marine  boilers  11-6;  de- 
livei-ies  March  10,  April   10,  May  1. 

MOORE   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Hostetter. 

West  Bohemian,  hull  2862.  tanker 
USSB;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded 
draft;  10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-2x11;  keel  Oct23  20;  launch 
May7/21   est;  deliver  June  7/21   est. 

West  Tustem,  null  2863,  tanker  US 
SB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov24/20; 
launch  June4/21  est;  deliver  June30/21 
estimated. 

West  Lubrieo,  hull  2,864,  tanker  US 
SB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan  21;  launch 
June4/21   est;  deliver  June30/21   est. 

Manulani,  hull  158,  freighter  Matson 
Nav  Co;  480  LBP;  62  beam;  30  loaded 
draft;  14,000  DWT;  Parson  engs;  5 
Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x12-3%  ;  keel 
Aug5/20;  launch   Feb20/21. 

Manukai,  hull  159,  freighter  Matson 
Nav  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Augl7/20; 
launch   Feb20,  21. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  California;  330  LBP;  46 
beam;  21-6  loaded  draft;  4750  DWT; 
.Skandia  Diesel  engs;  keel  Oct/20. 

Gargoyle,  hull  164,  tanker  Vacuum 
Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26-3  loaded 
draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec.  engs;  3  Scotch 
marine  boilers  15-2x12;  keel  Septl3/20; 
launch   Jan9/21  ;   deliver   Febl4/21. 

Tamihua,  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P.-At- 
lantic  S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam;  28 
loaded  draft;  16,340  DWT;  rec  engs;  3 
Scotch   boilers    15-9x12;   keel    Feb28/21. 

No  name,  hull  166,  tanker  Vacuum 
Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26-3  loaded 
draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec  engs;  3  Scotch 
marine  boilers  15-2x12;  keel  Dec9/20. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Nitro,  ammunition  carrier  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  21  loaded 
draft;  16  loaded  soeed ;  10,600  tons 
disp;  turbine  engs  5300  IHP;  4  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  keel  Mar 
19/19;  launch  Decl6/19. 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  government; 
460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19  loaded 
draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  turbine  eng 
7000  IHP;  2  WT  express  type  boilers; 
10,000  tons  disp;  keel  Jan2  20;  date  of 
launching  not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about  20 
loaded  draft;  16  K.  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng  7000  IHP;  two  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  date  for 
keel  laying  and  estimated  date  of  launch- 
ing not  set. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

California,  battelship  USN;  600  LBP; 
97-3  V2  beam;  30-3  loaded  draft;  21 
loaded  speed;  32.300  disp;  turbo-electric 
engs  26,800  SHP;  8  Bu's  express  boil- 
ers 50,984  so  ft;  keel  Oct25  16;  launch- 
ing Nov20/19. 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LBP; 
105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23  loaded 
soeed ;  42,200  disp;  turbo-electric  engs 
60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  express  boilers 
74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Septl   20. 
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Zane,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP;  30- 
111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded 
speed;  1215  disp;  fjeared  turbine  eng 
26,000  SHP;  4  Normand  boilers  27,000 
sq  ft;  keel  Janl5  19;  launch  Ausl2/19; 
completed    and    commissioned    Febl5/21. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
Zane;  keel  Au.n-12   19;  launch  Septl5/20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to  Zane; 
keel  Augl2,  19; 'launch  Septl5/20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to  Zane; 
keel  Septl5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
Zane;  keel  Septl5  20. 

NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  &  IRON  COM- 
PANY,   PORTLAND 

Purchasing-  Agent:    W.   C.  Smith. 

Swiftstar,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans 
Co  (France  &  Canada  S  S  Co)  ;  12,000 
DWT;  shelter-deck;  Isherwood  system; 
4r.5-7  LBP;  60  beam;  26-3  loaded  draft; 
IOV2  loaded  speed  TE  eng  3150  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers  15-5Voxll-9;  launch  Feb 
5   21;   deliver   Feb25/21. 

Swiftscout,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans 
Co;  sister  to  above;    launch   Marl 2/21. 

Swifteagle,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans 
Co;  sister  to  above. 

Swiftking,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans 
Co;    sister  to  above. 

Swiftlight,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans 
Co ;  sister  to  above. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
BAY  POINT 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  A.  Smiley. 

Meanticut,  hull  949,  steel  cargo  US 
SB;  402-6  LBP;  53  beam;  26-6  loaded 
draft;  9400  DWT;  rec  eng  2800  IHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers  11x15-6;  keel  Julyl8/ 
19;    launch    Dec22/20;    deliver    Mar/21. 

Nashaba,  hull  950,  steel  cargo  USSB; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Aug25/19;  launch 
Mar25/21   est;  deliver  June/21   est. 

PACIFIC    MARINE   IRON   WORKS, 
PORTLAND 

Steel  hull  Port  nf  Portland  dredge 
Columbia;  launch  Feb. 24  21;  deliver 
Aprl5/21    est. 

J.    H.    PRICE    CONSTRUCTION     CO., 

ANDERSON    SHIPBUILDING 

PLANT,   SEATTLE 

Wood  MS  Donna  Lane;  launch  Nov 
15/20. 

Wood  MS  Muriel,  launch  June26/20. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRYDOCK    &    EN- 
GINEERING   COMPANY, 
PRINCE   RUPERT 

Canadian  Reaper,  steel  cargo  Canad- 
ian government;  8390  DWT;  2-deck,- 
bridge,  poop  and  forecastle;  11  speed; 
keel  Sept27/19. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  Can- 
adian government;  8390  DWT;  2-deck; 
bridge,  poop  and  forecastle;  11  speed; 
keel  Oct20/19. 

These  vessels  will  be  completed  by 
the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co, 
North  Vancouver.  The  terms  are  time 
and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

JAMES  ROBERTSON  SHIPYARD, 
ALAMEDA 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Robertson 
No  name,  hull  102,  side-wheel  ferry- 
boat Richmond-San  Rafael  Ferry  Co; 
190  LBP;  34  beam;  17  loaded  draft;  10 
loaded  speed ;  diagonal  cross  comp  eng 
500  IHP;  2  marine  dry  back  boilers  9x 
17;    keel  Novl5/20. 


SAN     FRANCISCO    SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Last  concrete  vessel,  tanker  Peralta, 
delivered,  and  yard  turned  over  to  sup- 
ply and   sales   division.   Shipping   Board. 

SEACRAFT   CORPORATION   OF  CAL- 
IFORNIA, WILMINGTON 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.   Callahan. 

Recently  took  over  yard  of  Marine 
Equipment  Co;  overhauling  equipment 
preparatory  to  construction  of  pleasure 
craft. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,   EAST   SAN   PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  J.   Wilson. 

Montebello,  hull  21,  Isherwood  tanker 
Union  Oil  Co;  440  LBP;  58  beam;  29-2 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  12,000 
DWT;  QE  engs  3300  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-6x12-1;  keel  April20/20; 
launch   Jan24/21;  deliver   Mar4/21. 

La  Plaeentia,  hull  22,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Union  Oil  Co;  same  as  above;  keel 
May20/20;  launch  March8/21;  deliver 
April/21  est. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51  beam; 
23-11  loaded  draft;  IIV2  loaded  sneed ; 
7500  DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP:  3 
Scotch  boilers  14x12;  keel  Dec22/20; 
deliver  July/21  est. 

Scopas,  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  TanKstoomboot 
Maatschappij;  412  LBP;  53  beam;  24-7 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400 
DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel  Oct20/20  ;  launch 
Mar/21   est;  deliver  Apr/21  est. 

Silvanus,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoomboot 
Maatschappij;  same  as  above;  keel  Oct 
20/20;  launch  Apr/21;  deliver  May/21 
estimated. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoomboot 
Maatschappi.i ;  same  as  above;  keel  Nov 
5  20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver  June/ 

21  estimated. 

G.    M.    STANDIFER    CONSTRUCTION 
CORP.,   VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

Livingston  Roe,  hull  18,  shelter-deck 
oil-tanker  Standard  Oil  Co  of  New  Jer- 
sey: 11,740  DWT;  QE  eng  2800  IHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers  14-4;  Isherwood;  de- 
liver Feb/21. 

Calgarolite,  hull  19,  shelter-deck  oil- 
tanker  Imnerial  Oil,  Ltd;  same  as  above 
exeent  boilers,  which  are   14-9  diam. 

Albertolite,  hull  20,  shelter-deck  oil- 
tanker  Imperial  Oil,  Ltd;  same  as  Cal- 
garolite. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    Lester  F.  Stone. 

Sea  Monarch,  Sea  Ranger,  Sea  Scout, 
tugs  Main  Iron  Works;  150  LBP;  30 
beam;  16  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION,  TACOMA 

Kennecott,  Isherwood  steel  motorship 
Alaska   S   S   Co;     360   OA:   49-6   beam; 

22  loaded  draft;  6500  DWT;  Mcintosh 
*  Seymour  4-cycle  Diesel  engs  1200 
IHP;"l40  RPM;  launch  Jan6/21;  de- 
liver Mar/21. 

Three  scout  cruisers  USN,  555-6  LO 
A;  550  LBP;  extreme  beam  55-4;  mold- 
ed beam  54-9;  depth  molded  26;  mean 
loaded  draft  13-6;  disn  7100  tons:  West- 
inghouse  Parsons  turbines  and  reduction 


gear,  developing  105,000  IHP,  driving 
4  propellers;  designtd  speed  34  knots; 
RPM  each  propeller  375  to  389;  shaft 
IIP  to  each  propeller  24,500  max  at  389 
RPM,  22,500  max  at  375  RPM;  12  Yar- 
row WT  boilers,  working  pressure  265 
pounds;  oil-burning;  12  6-inch  rapid-fire 
guns;  2  3-pounders,  2  machine  guns,  2 
twin  torpedo  tubes. 

First  of  these  vessels  launched  Dec 
14/20  and  christened  Omaha;  keel  by 
Seattle  Construction  &  Drydock  Co  July 
717  but  removed  for  merchant  work; 
relaid  by  Todd  Dec/ 18;  second  launch 
March24/21;   christened  Milwaukee. 

UNION    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

R.  J.  Hanna,  hull  14,  oil-tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  California;  435  LBP;  56 
beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
10,200  DWT;  rec.  engs  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  marine  boilers  15-2x11-6;  keel 
Julyl2/20;  launch  Feb5/21;  deliver  Apr 
1/21,   estimated. 

Acardo,  hull  15,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-5  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs  2600  IHP; 
3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel 
Aug7/20;  launch  Marchl2  21;  deliver 
April/21   est. 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-electric 
engines  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel 
Sept27/20;   launch   Apr   16/21    est. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  as  above;  keel  Sept27/20;  launch 
Aprl9/21  est. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;    launch  SeptlO/21  est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  launch   SeptlO/21   est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG;  150 
LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  12 ''2 
loaded  speed;  1000  DWT;  rec  engs  1000 
IHP;  2  WT  boilers. 

Achatina,  hull  21,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP;  53-6 
beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs  2600  IHP; 
3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel 
Decl5/20;  launch  May21/21  est. 

Ampullaria,  hull  22,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to  Acha- 
tina;  keel   Feb5/21;  launch  June20/21. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to  Acha- 
tina; keel  Marl2  21;  launch  July  15  21 
estimated. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system ;  oth- 
ers on  Isherwood  system. 

WALLACE     SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Canadian  Skirmisher,  cargo  Canadian 
government;  8400  DWT;  413  long;  52 
beam;  31  deep;  11  V2  loaded  speed;  keel 
Oct/20;   launch   Marl7/21. 

Coastwise  steamship  Canadian  Paci- 
fic; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  18^/2  deep;  16 
knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  cargo 
space;  accommodations  for  200  passen- 
gers; keel  Oct  20;  launch  May/21  est; 
deliver  Aug  or  Sept/21  est. 

This  company  also  will  complete  the 
Canadian  government  steamships  Can- 
adian Reaper  and  Canadian  Thrasher, 
each  of  about  8400  tons  deadweight, 
work  on  which  was  suspended  when  the 
Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Engineering 
Company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
reiver. 
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Miscellaneous  Construction 

BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  CO.,  CHARLES 

C.    MOORE,   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

PACIFIC   COAST   MANAGER 

Steamer  Pacilic,  Pacific  Marine  Iron 
Works,  installation  of"  two  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  marine  boilers. 

COLUMBIA   STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG,  CALIF. 

Steel  castings  I'or  many  steel  ves.sels 
now  under  construction  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  yards,  includinfr  the  dreadnought 
Montana  and  sister  ships  49,  50,  52; 
also  for  Coast  Guard  cutters  under  con- 
struction  in  the  Union  Const  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP    & 

ENGINE  BUILDING  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
propellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5  and  fi 
building  by  Todd  Drydock  &  Construc- 
tion Corpn,  Tacoma.  Two  right  -  hand 
and  two  left-hand  propellers  for  each 
vessel.  Weight  of  propellers  1.3,200 
pounds  each;  diameter  11-3;  pitch  11-10. 

ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM   COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction:  Six- 
steam  and  electric  steering  gears;  13 
steam  and  electric  anchor  windlasses; 
18  steam  and  electric  and  hydro-elec- 
tric and  hand  capstans;  37  steam  and 
electric  winches. 

DOW   PUMP   &   DIESEL   ENGINE 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 

H.  T.  Harper,  motorship  Standard  Oil 
Co;  one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP  Diesel 
auxiliary  electric  drive  engines. 

FORD    &    GEIRRINE,    AGENTS, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

McNab  direction  indicator,  mfd  by 
the  McNab  Co  for  hulls  12,  14  at  Union 
Const  Co,  hull  163  at  Moore's;  Willett- 
Bruce  whistle  control,  mfd  by  the  Mc- 
Nab Co  for  hull  14  at  Union  Const  Co; 
Brown  steam  tiller,  Hvde  Windlass  Co, 
for  hull  .5308  at  Bethlehem;  National 
stockless  anchors,  Upson  Walton  Co,  for 
hull  165  at  Moore's;  Dean  feed  pumps. 
Dean  Bros'  Steam  Pump  Works,  for  166 
at  Moore's;  Reliance  forced  draft  equip- 
ment, John  Reid  &  Co,  for  hulls  165, 
166  at  Moore's;  National  stockless  an- 
chors, Upson  Walton  Co,  hull  166,  at 
Moore's;  Dean  feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros' 
Steam  Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwest- 
ern ;  Balsa  wood  for  cold  storage  spaces, 
hulls  158,  159,  Moore's;  hull  14,  Union 
Const,  hull  5306,  Bethlehem;  Willett 
Bruce  whistle  control,  McNab  Co,  hulls 
16,  17,  IK,  19,  Union  Const,  hulls  19, 
20,  Standifer,  and  Yale  and  Harvard; 
Tracy  steam  purifiers,  Tracy  Engineer- 
ing Co,  Yale  and  Harvard;  ten  sets 
Welin  davits,  .-^meiican  Balsa  Co,  hulls 
158,  159,  Moore;  McNab  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18, 
19,  Union  Const,  hulls  21,  22,  South- 
western; Reliance  forced  draft  equip- 
ment, John  Reid  &  Co,  hull  23,  South- 
western: Anchor  chain,  Lebanon  Chain 
Co,  hull  23,  Southwestern:  windlass, 
gypsy  and  steering  gear,  Hvde  Windlass 
Co,  hull  20,  Union  Const. 

LIDGERWOOn   MFG.  CO  ,  NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 

One  10x10  inch  screw  gear  steering 
engine  for  USS  Holland  building  at  Pu- 
get  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


LLEWELLYN    IRON    WORKS 
LOS   ANGELES 

Five  marine  engines  for  G.  M.  Stan- 
difer Const  Corp,  24  i/2x41  %x72,  48- 
stroke,  TE,  2800  IHP. 

MARINE    IRON   WORKS,   CHICAGO 

Five   hundred  special  ice   machines. 

SKANDIA     PACIFIC     OIL     ENGINE 
COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel  engs 
building  for  USSB;  6  cyl,  135  RPM ; 
four  delivered. 

Ten  140  BHP  4-cylinder  Skandia  engs 
for  self-propelling  barges  on  Erie  Canal. 

Fifteen  16  BHP  1-cylinder  Skandia 
engs,  auxiliaries  for  above. 

One  180  BHP  Skandia  2-cvIinder  sta- 


tionary eng  for  driving  generator,  Ben- 
guit  Consolidated  Mining  Co;  delivery 
in  April. 

One  120  BHP  2-cylinder  Skandia  eng 
for  river  freighter  for  N.  Fay  &  Son. 

STEWARD     DAVIT     &     EQUIPMENT 

CORP.,   NEW  YORK,   SAN   FRAN- 

CISCO,   SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  being  installed  in 
the  following:  At  Union  Const  Co: 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19. 

For  Swiftsure  Oil  tankers  building  at 
Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

For  Canadian  Pacific  steamer  building 
at  Wallace  yard,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:     E.   H.   Cole. 


Pacific  Yard  News 


B.  C.  Marine 

Engines  for  the  auxiliary  power 
schooner    being    constructed    by   the    B. 

C.  Marine  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders, 
Victoria,  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, have  been  shipped  from  Eng- 
land and  are  expected  about  the  middle 
of  April.  The  yard  expected  to  launch 
the  schooner  in  March  and  to  deliver 
her   complete   about   May   20. 

Bethlehem 

Data  concerning  the  two  20,000-ton 
combination  ore  and  coal  carriers  to 
be  built  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  for  the  Ore  Steamship 
Corporation  will  be  found  in  the  ship- 
building summary  and  also  on  page 
197. 

The  10,100-ton  tanker  Hammac  for 
the  Shipping  Board  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  about  May  20  and  delivered 
about  July  30;  the  Hambro  to  be 
launched  about  April  15  and  the  Hamer 
about  May  16.  Delivery  of  the  11,600- 
ton  tanker  K.  R.  Kingsbury  to  the 
Standard  Oil  of  California  will  be 
made  about  May  1,  and  the  10,100-ton- 
ner  Frank  G.  Drum  was  delivered  to 
the  Associated  Oil  March  26. 

Hulls  5311,  5312  and  5313,  which 
are  15,000-ton  tankers  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California,  will  be  named 
F.  H.  Hillman,  H.  M.  Storey  and  W.  S. 
Rheem.  The  name  F.  H.  Hillman  for- 
merly was  assigned  to  a  small  motor 
tanker  under  construction  at  the  Moore 
yard.  The  W.  S.  Rheem  will  be  the 
second  vessel  of  that  name  built  by 
Bethlehem,  the  first  having  been  de- 
livered in  August,  1918,  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  which  had  commandeered 
her.  In  order  to  permit  the  Standard 
Oil  to  name  one  of  its  own  vessels  for 
Mr.  Rheem,  the  Shipping  Board  re- 
cently changed  the  name  of  the  former 
W.   S.  Rheem  to  Shreveport. 


Chandler 

The  Ralph  J.  Chandler  Company  has 
delivered  the  sixth  and  last  section  of 
the  12,000-ton  floating  drydock  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company.  The  dock  has  a  length  of 
540   feet. 


Cholberg 


Due  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  the 
barkentine  S.  F.  Tolmie  for  sea  as  soon 
as  possible,  work  on  three  sisters 
building  by  the  Cholberg  Shipyard, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  suspended,  but 
will  go   forward   hereafter. 

Hanlon 

The  Hanlon  yard,  Oakland,  is  add- 
ing forty  feet  to  the  length  of  the 
steamship  Dan  F.  Hanlon,  recently  pur- 
chased on  the  Atlantic  and  towed  to 
San  Francisco  Bay.  A  1400-horse 
power  engine  will  be  installed  and  the 
vessel  will  be  fitted  otherwise  for  the 
coastwise   lumber  trade. 

Harbor  Marine 

Delivery  of  the  steamship  Canadian 
Traveler,  8390  deadweight  tons,  under 
construction  by  the  Hai'bor  Marine 
yard,  Victoria,  for  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  is  uncertain, 
due  to  the  installation  of  refrigerator 
machinery.  The  car  ferry  for  the 
Canadian    Pacific    was    launched    Janu- 


Los  Angeles 


The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  launched  the  11,000- 
ton  freighter  West  Lewark,  the  first 
of  five  sisters  under  construction  for 
the  Shipping  Board,  February  24.  She 
probably  will  be  delivered  about  the 
middle  of  May.  This  vessel  is  the  thirty- 
first  hull  to  be  launched  by  the  com- 
pany, all  of  the  others  having  been 
standard  8800-tonners.  Of  the  thirty 
smaller  vessels  twenty-nine  have  been 
delivered  and  the  last,  the  West 
O'Rowa,     is    scheduled     for    completion 
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early  in  April.  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
ceived the  sixth  and  last  section  of  its 
floating  (Irydock,  built  by  the  Chandler 
yard,  Wilmington,  and  offers  the  best 
docking  facilities  in  California  south  of 
San  Fi'ancisco  Bay.  Several  vessels 
had  been  docked  in  the  other  five  sec- 
tions prior  to  completion  of  the  last. 

The  new  dock  has  been  busy  of  late. 
Vessels  raised  include:  tankers  La  Brea 
and  Los  Angeles;  tanker  Liebre,  dam- 
aged in  going  aground ;  coastwise  steam- 
ship Yale;  yacht  Henrietta;  U.  S.  S. 
Gannet;    yacht  Venetia. 

Moore 

Delivery  of  the  10,100-ton  tanker 
Gargoyle  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
was  made  by  Moore,  Oakland,  February 
14.  Two  weeks  later  the  company  laid 
the  keel  of  the  great  tanker  Tamihua, 
16,340  tons,  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Atlantic  lines.  A  revised  schedule  for 
the  three  10,000-ton  tankers  building 
for  the  Shipping  Board  calls  for  de- 
livery of  the  first,  the  West  Bohemian, 
June  7,  and  for  the  launching  of  the 
others,  West  Tusteni  and  West  Lu- 
brico,  June  4  and  delivery  June  30. 
As  was  stated  last  month,  Moore 
launched  the  two  14,000-ton  Matson 
freighters,  Manulani  and  Manukai,  to- 
gether on  February  20. 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  completed 
and  commissioned  the  destroyer  Zane, 
the  first  of  four  sisters,  February  15. 


Northwest  Bridge 


/ 


The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  world's  great- 
est shipbuilding  program.  The  Shipping  Board 
freighter  West  Chopalo,  11.000  deadweight  tons, 
as  the  hull  appeared  March  10  at  the  plant  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company. 
The  keel  was  laid  February  24.  immediately  after 
the  launching  of  the  West  Lewark.  the  first  of 
five  1  l.OOQ-tonners.  Below  is  the  West  Lewark 
leaving   the   ways. 


The  12,000-ton  tanker  Swiftstar, 
built  by  the  Northwest  Bridge  and  Iron 
Company,  Portland,  for  the  Swiftsure 
Oil  Transportation  Company,  was  de- 
livered February  25.  She  was  the  third 
of  seven  vessels  to  be  completed,  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  the  Swiftsure  and 
Swiftarrow.  The  sister  Swiftscout  was 
launched  March  12.  This  vessel  was  to 
be  named  Swiftwind,  which  was 
changed  to  the  new  name,  however,  in 
compliment  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  one  of 
whom,  Harold  Adams  of  Portland,  chris- 
tened her.  He  was  selected  because  he 
was  farthest  advanced  in  scout  work. 

Pacific  Coast 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Bay  Point,  delivered  the  9400- 
ton  freighter  Meanticut  to  the  Shipping- 
Board  in  March.  The  last  of  the  pro- 
gram of  ten  vessels,  the  Nashaba,  will 
be  delivei'ed  in  June. 

Pacific  Marine 

The  Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, launched  a  new  steel  hull  for  the 
Port  of  Portland  dredge  Columbia  Feb- 
ruary 24.  The  Columbia  will  have  a 
steel  deck  and  lower  deckhouse  of 
steel.  Completion  of  the  dredge  is 
scheduled  for  April   15. 


San  Francisco 

The  San  Fiancisco  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Oakland,  has  delivered  the  7500- 
ton  concrete  tanker  Peralta  to  the 
Shipping  Board.  She  was  the  last 
ocean-going  concrete  vessel  under  con- 
struction on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
yard  at  Government  Island,  Oakland,  of 
which  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding 
Company  was  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  turned  over  to  the  sup- 
ply and  sales  department  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

Southwestern 

Three  84()0-ton  tankers  under  con- 
struction by  Southwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  Company,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Nederlandsch-In- 
dische  Tankstoomboot  Maatschappij. 
Southwestern  delivered  the  12,000-ton 
tanker  Montebello  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company  March  4  and  launched  the 
sister.  La  Placentia,  March  8.  La 
Purisima  will  be  the  name  of  the  third 
Union  Oil  tanker,  a  7500-ton  vessel, 
building  at  Southwestern. 

Standifer 

The  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction 
Corporation,  Vancouver,  Washington, 
delivered  the  11,740-ton  tanker  Living- 
ston Roe  to  the  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  in  February.  This  was  the  last 
of  three  for  the  Standard,  but  two  sis- 
ters are  under  construction  for  Imperial 
Oil. 

Todd 

The  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  delivered  the  steel 
motorship  Kennecott  to  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  in  March  and 
launched  the  Milwaukee,  the  second  of 
three  large  scout  cruisers  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  March  24. 

Union  Construction 

Union  Construction  Company,  Oak- 
land, expects  to  deliver  the  10,200-ton 
tanker  R.  J.  Hanna  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California  April  1.  The 
first  of  four  8400-ton  tankers  for 
Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum,  the  Acardo, 
was  launched  March  12.  The  status  of 
the  other  Anglo-Saxon  tankers  is: 
Achatina,  to  be  launched  about  May  21; 
Ampullaria,  keel  laid  February  5,  to  be 
launched  about  June  20,  and  Anialthus, 
keel  laid  March  12,  to  be  launched 
about  July  15.  Two  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters, Tampa  and  Haida,  will  be 
launched  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  second  pair,  Mojave  and  Modoc, 
about  the   middle   of   September. 

Wallace 

The  Wallace  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
launched   the    8400-ton   freighter   Cana- 
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(lian   Skirmisher  for  the  Canadian   Gov- 

crnnu'iit  Merchant  Marine  March  17. 

Yard  Notes 

Moore  Shipbuilding  News  has  this  to 
say  of   the  shape   punch  department: 

"The  record  for  punching-  is  held  by 
L.  E.  Wells  of  this  department,  having 
punched  10,841  holes  in  eight  hours  on 
average  runs  of  material  that  is  various 
lengths  and  sizes  of  angles  and  clips. 
The  average  output  of  the  entire  de- 
partment is  better  than  5000  holes  per 
punch  per  day.  On  an  average  the 
punchings  of  this  department  show  less 
than  one  per  cent  defective  or  off-cen- 
ter holes." 

A  German  ship  operator  is  quoted  in 
the  Boersen  Zeitung,  published  in  Ber- 
lin, as  predicting  a  great  German  ship- 
ping trust  that  will  include  all  ships 
operating  and  shipbuilding  companies  in 
that  country.  The  yards  will  turn  out 
ships  by  program,  confining  themselves 
at  first  to  three  or  four  types.  The 
general  estimate  of  Germany's  ship- 
building capacity  is  7.50,000  tons  a 
year,  but  this  amount  may  be  doubled 
in  the  first  year,  and  the  plan  foresees 
building  .3,000,000  in  the  third  year. 
The  restoration  of  Germany's  commer- 
cial fleet  under  this  plan  will  not  re- 
quire more  than  ten  years.  What  per- 
sons or  groups  are  behind  this  plan  is 
not  stated. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul 
Fi-ank  W.  Mahin,  dated  January  10, 
1921,  preliminary  arrangements  are 
completed  for  constructing  another  ex- 
tensive shipyai'd  in  Amsterdam,  cover- 
ing 62  acres,  to  be  located  near  the 
Amsterdam  entrance  of  the  North  Sea 
CanaL  It  will  include  all  the  latest 
machinery  and  devices  for  shipbuilding 
and  repairing,  and  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  ships  of  at  least  2.5,000  tons.  In 
addition,  the  Netherlands  Shipbuilding 
Company,  with  extensive  works  in  Am- 
sterdam, is  enlarging  its  construction 
and  repairing  plant.  On  completion  of 
these  extensions,  Amsterdam  will  have 
facilities  for  building  and  repairing 
ships  equal  in  size,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  the  largest  now  afloat. 

Experience  gained  in  the  war  has 
prompted  Spain  to  branch  out  as  an  in- 
dustrial country  and  in  the  last  few 
years  it  has  made  remarkable  progress 
toward  self-sufficiency.  This  is  noted 
in  shipbuilding  as  well  as  other  indus- 
tries. Considerable  shipbuilding  activ- 
ity has  followed  since  Spain  lost  thirty- 
six  vessels  from  German  U-boat  attacks 
in  the  war.  In  Catalonia  two  new  yards 
were  established,  one  in  Barcelona,  the 
other  in  Tarragona.  Several  smaller 
yards  were  set  up  on  the  coast  north 
of  Barcelona.  These  small  works 
mostly  turn  out  three  or  four  masters, 
equipped  with  Diesel  motors  and  oil  en- 


gines,   part    of    the    machinery    coming 
I'rom  the  United  States. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING    COR- 
PORATION,  LTD. 
Potrero   Works 

New  connecting  rod:  SS  Cape  Ro- 
mair.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  MS  Piru; 
SS  Wolverine  State,  Ventura,  Stockton, 
Oleum,  Frederick  Luckenbach,  Libei-a- 
tor,  Hawkeye  State.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs, drydocking,  painting:  SS  West 
Katan;  USAT  Buford;  SS  D.  G.  Sco- 
field  (also  cleaning  cargo  tanks)  ;  MS 
Carnegie;  SS  Santanta,  Sylvan  Arrow, 
Matinicock  (also  damage  repairs)  ;  MS 
Piru;  SS  Phoenix,  Royal  Arrow;  Schr. 
Maweema,  Alvena ;  SS  Jeptha,  Standard 
Arrow.  Overhaul  circlg  pump :  Schr. 
Dora.  Drydocking  for  survey:  SS  He- 
ber.  Welding  on  boilers:  Tug  Wyadda; 
SS  Bradford  ;  Barge  Simla.  Repairs  to 
steering  gear:  SS  Rose  City.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs,  hull  repairs,  drydock- 
ing, painting:  MS  George  Washington; 
SS  Cuba  (also  engine  and  boiler  re- 
pairs). Making  new  sea  stool:  SS  Brad- 
ford. Repairs  to  damaged  bow:  MS 
Benicia.  Making  new  tail  shaft:  SS  At- 
las, SS  La  Brea  (also  new  propeller 
hub).  Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  dry- 
docking, painting:  SS  Manoa,  Tahiti, 
Senator;  Barge  Midway  (no  boiler  re- 
pairs) ;  SS  Wairuna,  Waikawa  (no  dry- 
docking or  painting).  Drydocking  for 
survey,  damage  repairs:  SS  Alaskan. 
New  propellers:  SS  C.  A.  Smith,  Mari- 
copa, Angel  Island.  Damage  repairs: 
SS  Liebre.  Installing  heater  coils  in 
tanks:  SS  Frank  H.  Buck. 
Alameda   Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  SS  San  Diego,  Avalon  (also 
damage  repairs),  Phyllis  (also  electric 
welding  on  tiller);  USS  Angel  Island; 
SS  Coquille  River,  C.  A.  Smith,  Daisy 
Gadsby  (also  new  propeller,  electric 
welding  on  stern  ) .  Electric  welding  on 
hull :  Bai-ge  Benicia.  Engine,  boiler, 
hull  repairs,  drydocking,  painting:  SS 
Halco.  Drydocking,  painting:  Tug  Slo- 
cum.     Miscellaneous  repairs:  SS.  Pacific. 

MOORE    SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Drydocking,  miscellaneous  repairs:  SS 
Multnomah,  Depere,  Hawarden,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Liebre,  Point  Lobos,  Santa 
Inez;  Schr.  Horace  X.  Baxter,  Ernest 
H.  Meyer,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  Ferry  Yerba  Buena ;  Gas  Schr 
Herman.  Extensive  engine  repairs:  Tug 
H.  J.  Biddle,  Relief;  USAT  Edgemoor, 
Slocum;  SS  Matsonia,  West  Katan,  Wm. 
Herrin. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  bot- 
tom, miscellaneous  alterations  and  re- 
pairs: Destroyers  Edwards,  O'Sannon, 
Renshaw,  Howard,  Stansbury;  Patrol 
Boat  Eagle  No.  57;  SS  City  of  Spo- 
kane (also  extensive  repairs)  ;  Ammuni- 
tion Lighters  15,  16  (no  alterations). 
Care  and  preservation :  Armored  cruis- 
ers Seattle,  Charlotte,  Missoula.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs  and  alterations:  De- 
stroyers McKenzie,  Hogan,  Welles,  Au- 
lick.  Turner,  Gillis,  Delphy,  McDerniot; 
S.  C.  295,  ;501;  Minesweepers  Swallow, 
Ortolan.  Radio  installation:  Light  Ves- 
sel 88.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  Tugs 
Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo,  Tatnuck,  Maho- 
pac,  Iroquois,  Explorer. 


TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Repairs:  Queen  (rudder)  ;  Nile  (voy- 
age) ;  Adm  Sebree,  Tyndareus,  Kay- 
seeka  (miscellaneous)  ;  West  Cayote,  Ma- 
nila Maru  (bottom).  General  overhaul: 
President.  Docking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Adm  Schley  (also  change  propellers); 
Santa  Inez  (also  repairs  forepeak  tank). 
Cleaning,  painting:  City  of  Spokane, 
Cross  Keys.  Drawing  tail  shaft:  Cor- 
dova. Propellers:  West  Jappa  (renew); 
Edward  Luckenbach   (change). 


Shipping  Briefs 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  Puget 
Sound  schedule  for  the  period  March, 
1921,  to  January,  1922,  lists  sixteen 
freight  vessels,  nine  of  which  will  call 
at  Dairen  in  addition  to  Yokohama  and 
Kobe. 

The  Globe  Line  of  Gaston,  Williams 
&  Wigmore  has  turned  back  to  the 
Shipping  Board  vessels  operated  in  the 
Baltic  service.  The  ships  have  been  re- 
allocated to  the  Susquehanna  Steamship 
Company. 

The  George  H.  Wells  Steamship  Com- 
pany will  maintain  a  fortnightly  service 
between  New  Yoi-k  and  Manchester, 
England,  with  Shipping  Board  vessels. 
The  first  sailing  was  in  March.  For- 
merly the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine operated  vessels  on  the  Manchester 
route,  but  turned  all  its  government 
tonnage   back   to  the   board. 

The  China-Pacific  Company,  affiliated 
with  the  Columbia  Pacific,  has  been  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Kerr 
lines  in  Japan,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Services  will  be  from  New  York 
via  Suez. 

The  Shipping  Board  freighter  Brook- 
line,  9000  tons  deadweight,  425  feet 
long,  passed  through  Lake  Washington 
ship  canal,  Seattle.  She  was  the  largest 
vessel  to  use  the  locks. 

Portland,  Maine,  has  been  made  a 
port  of  call  of  the  North  Atlantic  & 
Western's  intercoastal  vessels. 

Instead  of  taking  their  places  on  the 
waiting  list  with  other  seamen,  Ameri- 
cans henceforth  will  be  given  preference 
over  aliens  at  Seattle,  arrangements  to 
this  end  having  been  made  by  Shipping 
Board  operators. 

Consul  Hurst,  Cadiz,  Spain,  reports 
that  a  company  at  Cadiz  has  recently 
established  a  number  of  new  steamship 
connections  for  passengers  and  freight 
between  that  city  and  New  York,  and 
also  Spanish  Morocco  and  the  Canary 
Islands;  a  regular  service  has  been  es- 
tablished between  Cadiz  and  all  Spanish 
ports  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean coasts;  and  a  monthly  service 
from  Cadiz  to  New  Y'oi'k  direct  has 
been   instituted. 
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Steamship  Operations 


Conference  Re-formed 

Aftfi-  a  protracted  series  of  meetings 
the  members  of  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  have  succeeded  in  restoring 
harmony  in  the  ranks  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  in  persuading  the  Java-Pacific 
Line,  the  withdrawal  of  which  had 
threatened  to  start  a  trans-Pacific  rate 
war,  again  to  become  a  member.  Thus 
the  latest  of  several  breaks,  and  by 
far  the  most  serious,  has  been  patched 
up.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  re- 
quired the  earnest  and  diplomatic  ef- 
fort of  the  conference  lines. 
Northern    Lines    Hold 

The  one  factor  that  prevented  a  gen- 
eral rate  war  during  the  period  of  se- 
cession of  the  Java-Pacific  apparently 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Northern  lines 
to  take  the  situation  as  seriously  as  the 
circumstances  warranted.  Had  they 
appreciated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Java- 
Pacific  at  its  true  weight  they  might 
have  taken  independent  action,  thus 
destroying  hope  of  a  settlement.  An- 
other element  of  importance  also  was 
that  the  northern  foreign  companies 
naturally  were  more  impressed  by  rate- 
cutting  in  their  own  territories,  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia  River,  than  in 
California,  where  unrestricted  compe- 
tition would  not  have  the  immediate 
and  marked  effect  upon  them  that  it 
would  have  in  the  north.  The  Cali- 
fornia lines  managed  to  hold  together 
during  the  trying  period,  and  the  Puget 
and  Columbia  companies,  attending  a 
general  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  were 
of  great  influence  in  restoring  the  con- 
ference. Especially  was  the  Canadian 
Pacific  active.  This  company,  although 
not  formally  a  conference  member, 
does  work  in  harmony  with  the  organi- 
zation. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  conference 
the  old  question  of  rate-cutting  arose. 
Accusations  were  made  that  one  line  in 
particular  had  not  been  abiding  by 
conference  tariffs.  After  long  discus- 
sion the  representative  of  the  company 
admitted  that  reduced  rates  had  been 
granted,  but  he  countered  by  asserting 
that  still  other  lines  had  begun  the 
secret  war.  Whatever  the  beginning  of 
the  cutting,  the  line  in  question  agreed 
to  maintain  conference  rates,  and  upon 
this  the  Java-Pacific  agreed  to  rejoin. 
Rates  Sag  Badly 
Despite  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
ference ranks,  trans-Pacific  rates  have 
fallen  badly.  The  Java-Pacific  steel 
rate  of  $6.50  had  to  be  met  and  rates 
in  general  readjusted.  When  this  was 
done,  trouble  arose  in  New  York.  It 
is  apparent  that  cuts  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade  would  have  an  immediate 
effect     on     the     North     Atlantic-Orient 


lines  and  that  they  would  counter  im- 
mediately. So  they  did.  Their  first 
action  was  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  reductions  of  the  Pacific  West- 
bound Conference,  and  they  followed 
this  by  a  demand  that  the  old  rates  be 
restored.  A  vigorous  exchange  of  tele- 
grams ensued.  The  Atlantic  regarded 
the  reductions  as  violations  of  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific agreement  of  May,  1920; 
such  It  was,  in  principle;  in  fact,  the 
Pacific  lines  were  compelled  to  restore 
the  conference,  if  restoration  were 
humanely  possible,  and  they  faced, 
moreover,  the  necessity  of  reducing 
rates  if  they  were  to  compensate  for 
the  railroad  increases  of  last  August. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  they  knew  that  steel 
was  being  booked  from  New  York  at 
$1.5,  despite  the  formal  quotation  of 
$20.  At  length  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  agreed  to  restore  the  old 
tariffs,  but  in  turn  demanded  that  its 
New  York  committee  and  the  North 
Atlantic  lines  rectify  the  trans-Pacific 
rates  in  conformity  with  the  present 
overland   rail   charges. 

Steel  to  $5.88 
This  was  done.  Trans-Pacific  steel 
thereupon  fell  from  $11.25,  the  formal 
quotation  (although  everyone  knew 
that  the  Java-Pacific  was  protecting  its 
reduction  to  $6.50  and  that  other  lines 
were  meeting  its  competition)  to  $5.88. 
That  became  the  going  rate  on  steel 
on  and  after  March  19.  With  this  rate 
in  effect  the  Pacific  Coast  can  compete 
with  New  York  for  Pittsburgh  produc- 
tion, but  how  much  money  the  trans- 
Pacific  lines  will  earn  is  something  else 
again.  Automobiles  fell  from  $10  to 
an  arbitrary  $8,  that  is,  no  basing 
point  was  fixed,  and  few  cars  can  be 
commanded  except  such  as  are  as- 
sembled on  the  Pacific.  Machinery 
dropped  from  $16  to  $9,  without  basing 
point.  In  tobacco,  however,  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
New  York,  the  rate  having  been  fixed 
at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  un- 
manufactui-ed  leaf,  Richmond-Peters- 
burg basing,  as  against  an  old  rate  of 
$25  a  short  ton.  This  means  that  a 
reduction  of  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  has  been  made.  Cigarettes, 
Richmond-Petersburg,  have  changed 
from  $11  for  40  cubic  feet  to  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  Finally,  the  trans- 
Pacific  tariffs  were  brought  into  com- 
plete accord  with  the  maximum  rates 
of  the  subsidized  Japanese  liners.  As 
is  well  know,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment fixes  maxima  that  may  be 
charged  for  certain  commodities  by 
subsidized  vessels.  When  cargoes  were 
in  excess  of  space,  these  maxima  did 
not   enter  greatly   into   reckoning;   they 


merely  worked  a  hardship  on  the  sub- 
sidized lines,  which  would  be  transport- 
ing rice  by  one  vessel  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  was  charged  by  one  that  did 
not  receive  a  subsidy.  The  slump  in 
shipping,  however,  made  the  subsidized 
rate  situation  of  prime  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  trade  naturally  gravitated 
to  the  lowest  rate  level. 


At  Through  Rates 


By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  exe- 
cuted by  intercoastal  and  trans-Pacific 
steamship  operators,  cargo  moving  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Orient  will 
be  accepted  at  the  direct-line  rate  and 
transshipped  at  Pacific  Coast  ports  for 
delivery  to  the  trans-Pacific  lines.  This 
agreement  is  an  extension  to  westbound 
business  of  the  arrangement  made  last 
year  for  eastbound  freight. 

The  intercoastal  and  trans-Pacific  lines 
will  divide  the  receipts  equally  after  the 
expense  of  transshipment  at  a  Pacific 
Coast  port,  which  is  about  $2  a  ton,  has 
been  deducted.  The  intercoastal  lines 
are  permitted  to  pay  brokerage  in  At- 
lantic ports,  but  such  payments  will  be 
for  their  own  account  and  no  portion 
of  them  will  be  borne  by  the  Pacific 
lines.  Arbitraries  for  freight  consigned 
to  out-ports  of  the  Orient  will  be  col- 
lected by  the  intercoastal  lines  for  the 
trans-Pacific  operators,  who  will  receive 
all  such  added  charges.  The  arbitrary 
scale  to  be  employed  was  published  in 
Circular  2,  Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence, effective  January  25.  Those  arbi- 
traries apply,  however,  only  to  goods 
moving  by  other  than  direct  steamships', 
and  inasmuch  as  sevei'al  so-called  out- 
ports  are  regular  ports  of  call  of  dif- 
ferent lines,  the  collection  of  arbitraries 
will  depend  upon  what  trans -Pacific  ves- 
sel takes  the  cargo.  A  T.  K.  K.  vessel 
scheduled  to  call  at  Dairen  or  a  China 
Mail  vessel  calling  at  Singapore  would 
impose  no  arbitraries  for  these  two 
ports,  whereas  a  steamer  calling  only 
at  Japan  and  China  ports  would  impose 
arbitraries  for  Dairen  and  Singapore. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  intercoastal 
and  trans-Pacific  operators  to  overcome 
the  ill-effects  of  the  railroad  rate  in- 
creases was  the  publication  of  import 
and  export  water  rates  by  intercoastal 
lines.  This  plan  was  supplanted  by  the 
simpler  method  of  accepting  cargo  at 
the  going  direct-line  rate,  which  was 
made  effective  for  eastgound  business 
in  January.  Some  fair  -  sized  lots  of 
cargo  consigned  from  the  Orient  to  the 
Atlantic  have  been  moved  through  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports,  but  operators  do  not 
anticipate  so  large  a  volume  of  west- 
bound business.  They  reason  that  a 
shipper  in  the  Orient  might  wish  to  dis- 
patch his  cargo  for  transshipment  at  a 
Pacific  Coast  port  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  to  divert  the  goods. 
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which  would  not  be  offered  were  the 
shipment  to  go  directly  to  the  Atlantic; 
this  factor,  however,  would  not  operate 
in  the  case  of  westbound  freight. 

A  minimum  rate  of  $16  a  short  ton 
has  been  set.  Inasmuch  as  the  New 
York-Orient  rate  on  steel  apparently  is 
$!.'■),  despite  the  $20  rate  still  quoted 
formally,  little  if  any  steel  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  general  cargo  rate  is  $23, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  direct  lines. 

Panama  Canal  tolls  are  borne  entirely 
by  the  intercoastal  lines.  As  the  tolls 
are  $1.20  a  net  ton  the  actual  profit  of 
the  intercoastal  line  for  the  shorter  haul 
is  less  than  it  appears  to   be. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  to  Atlantic 

Between  12.5,000  and  150,000  tons 
of  raw  Hawaiian  sugar  will  be  dis- 
patched to  the  refinei'ies  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  during  the  season  of  1921. 
An  announcement  to  this  effect  has 
been  made  by  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  has  received 
a  contract  for  transporting  this  ton- 
nage. In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of 
completed  vessels  to  handle  the  entire 
amount,  however,  at  least  one  steam- 
ship of  the  American-Hawaiian,  and 
perhaps  more,  will  be  used ;  and  the 
two  535s,  the  Hawkeye  State  and 
Buckeye  State,  allocated  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  the  Matson  Line,  will 
handle  a  portion.  As  soon  as  the  two 
14,on0-ton  freighters,  Manulani  and 
Manukai,  now  under  construction  by 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  for 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  have 
been  completed  they  probably  will  be 
placed  in  the  intercoastal  service,  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  crop  will  have 
been  shipped  prior  to  their  completion. 
All   Refined  on   Pacijfic 

Before  the  war  a  large  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  crop  was  refined  on  the  At- 
lantic. Since  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  however,  the  entire  output  of  be- 
tween 550,000  and  600,000  tons  had 
been  shipped  to  the  California  &  Ha- 
waiian and  Western  refineries,  situated 
on  San  Francisco  bay.  The  return  to 
the  old  system  of  disposing  of  the  Ha- 
waiian crop  is  entirely  due  to  market- 
ing exigencies,  because  the  Hawaiian 
planters  would  have  every  reason  to 
sell  all  their  raws  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
provided  only  that  the  Western  market 
were  sufficient  to  absorb  the  total. 
This  condition  was  not  met  in  1920, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  planters  have 
signed  a  contract  for  the  present  sea- 
son with  Eastern  refineries  for  the  dis- 
posal of  approximately  one-fourth  the 
crop,  the  remainder  to  be  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  The  contract  is  for 
the  current  season  only,  however,  and 
may  be  renewed  or  not  renewed  next 
year. 

The    disposition    of    the    1921    output 


of  raws  had  been  of  considerable  in- 
terest because  of  the  large  tonnage  in- 
volved and  the  consequent  bearing  on 
the  Hawaiian  and  intercoastal  freight 
services. 

Rate    to    be    Reduced 

A  freight  rate  of  $17  a  ton  of  2000 
pounds  on  raw  sugar  in  sacks,  from 
Hawaiian  Island  ports  of  call  to  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New  York,  di- 
rect service,  was  made  eff^ective  by  the 
Matson  line  in  January.  This  rate  will 
be  reduced,  however,  although  the  new 
tariff  has  not  been  published  as  this  is 
written. 

Deliveries  of  the  Hawaiian  raws  will 
be  made  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
with   option  of  Boston  or  New  Orleans. 

Coincident  with  the  completion  of 
arrangements  for  transporting  125,000 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Mat- 
son  line  announced  a  reduction  in  Ha- 
waii-San Francisco  rates,  sugar  being 
cut  from  $6  to  $5.50  a  short  ton  and 
general  cargo  from  $7  to  $6.50,  efl'ec- 
tive  March  1.  The  rate  obtaining  prior 
to  the  war  and  during  the  early  years 
of  the  war  was  $4  for  sugar. 

Coastwise  Laws  in  Force 

The  privilege  of  carrying  passengers 
between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Nile  of 
the  China  Mail,  which  is  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  and  from  all  the  vessels  of  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  Normally  these  ves- 
sels could  not  have  engaged  in  this  bus- 
iness at  all,  except  under  penalty  of 
$200  for  each  passenger,  but  the  with- 
drawal of  American  vessels  during  the 
war  and  the  consequent  shortage  of  pas- 
senger accommodations  led  Congress  to 
authorize  suspensions  of  the  coastwise 
laws  in  this  pai-ticular.  Except  for  the 
suspension  travel  between  Honolulu  and 
San  Francisco  would  have  been  practic- 
ally stopped,  but  now  that  regular  steam- 
ers have  returned  to  their  routes  and 
Shipping  Board  passenger  vessels  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Pacific,  facilities 
have   been    enlarged   greatly. 

Other   Privileges    Withdrawn 

The  Shipping  Board  did  not  stop, 
however,  with  abrogating  the  coastwise 
suspension,  but  it  also  has  denied  to  the 
China  Mail  the  right  to  engage  in  coast- 
wise trade  with  its  two  American  flag 
vessels,  the  China  and  the  Nanking,  be- 
cause 75  per  cent  of  the  company's 
stock  is  not  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens, as  required  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  vessels  engaged  in  coast- 
wise trade.  The  wide  distribution  of 
China  Mail  stock,  which  is  held  in  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu  and  China,  would 
make  compliance  with  the  law,  through 
transfer   of   stock,    exceedingly    difficult. 

In  addition  to  forbidding  the  trans- 
portation   of    passengers    between    San 


Francisco  and  Honolulu  by  the  T.  K.  K. 
and  China  Mail,  the  board  has  with- 
drawn the  stopover  privilege  whereby 
passengers  traveling  in  either  direction 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Honlulu 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  and  to  con- 
tinue on  their  journey  by  vessels  of 
the  same  line.  For  westbound  passen- 
gers on  vessels  of  the  T.  K.  K.  and 
China  Mail  no  stopover  in  Honolulu  will 
be  possible;  but  eastbound  passengers 
might  quit  a  steamer  in  Honolulu  and 
continue  to  San  Francisco  on  American 
vessels  fully  qualified  for  coastwise 
trade,  such  as  those  of  the  Pacific  Mail. 
Travel  to  tlawaii  Grows 

These  orders  of  the  Shipping  Board 
are  severely  felt  by  the  China  Mail, 
which  is  subject  to  all  the  admitted 
handicaps  of  American  registry  and 
now  cannot  participate  in  the  greatest 
benefit  of  that  registry — that  is,  coast- 
wise trade. 

Travel  to  Hawaii  is  increasing  great- 
ly, although  facilities  also  are  being  en- 
larged rapidly  by  the  placing  of  the 
535's  of  the  Matson  and  Pacific  Mail 
and  the  502's  of  the  Pacific  Mail  in  the 
island  service.  Local  passengers  arriv- 
ing during  the  year  1920  were  11,073, 
as  compared  with  5292  in  1919  and  4773 
in  1918.  In  1920  and  1919  through 
passengers  were  practically  the  same  in 
number,  between  24,000  and   25,000. 

Cap  Finisterre  to  T.  K.  K. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  arri- 
val of  the  first  535's  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Hawkeye  State,  assigned  to 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  and 
the  Golden  State,  operated  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail,  both  of  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  March,  came  announcement 
by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  that  it  had 
chartered  the  large  ex-German  Cap  Fin- 
isterre of  the  Japanese  government  and 
would  place  her  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Orient  service.  The  Cap  Finisterre  will 
offer  vigorous  competition  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels.  She  was  built  by 
Blohm  &  Voss,  Hamburg,  for  the  Ham- 
burg -  South  American  Line,  and  was 
turned  over  to  Japan  by  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  as  recompense  for 
Japanese  shipping  losses  during  the  war. 
Her  gross  tonnage  is  14,503,  net  8749; 
she  is  560  feet  long,  twin-screw  and 
driven  by  eight-cylinder  quadruple-ex- 
pansion engines.  Her  speed  as  rated  by 
Lloyds  is  16%  knots,  but  inasmuch  as 
Lloyds  is  conservative  in  speed-ratings, 
she  probably  could  do  much  better  than 
this.  She  can  carry  408  first,  80  sec- 
ond and  about  800  steerage.  In  size 
and  speed  she  will  be  practically  a  sis- 
ter to  the  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  of 
the  old  Pacific  Mail. 

The  Cap  Finisterre  was  taken  to  Japan 
by  the  N.  Y.  K.,  which  announced  that 
she  would  be  placed  in  its  Puget  Sound 
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service.  Some  difficulty  arose,  however, 
perhaps  over  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  for 
her  operation,  and  the  N.  Y.  K.  declined 
to  handle  the  vessel,  although  it  retain- 
ed the  ex-German  Kleist,  8959  gross 
tons,  and  placed  her  in  the  Liverpool 
service. 

With  the  Cap  Finisterre  the  T.  K.  K. 
will  have  five  large  passenger  vessels 
in  the  San  Francisco-Orient  trade:  Ten- 
yo  and  Shinyo  Maru,  sister  ships;  Sibe- 
ria and  Korea  Maru,  also  sisters,  which 
were  owned  by  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Company;  and  the  Cap  Finisterre.  The 
route  of  these  vessels  is:  San  Francisco, 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong,  except 
that  the  Siberia  calls  at  Dairen  instead 
of  Nagasaki. 

Wenatchee  on  Way 

The  third  535  of  the  Shipping  Board 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  departed  from 
New  York  March  12.  She  was  the  We- 
natchee, which  will  be  operated  by  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  in  the  Se- 
attle-Orient service.  Seattle  has  beeK 
without  a  trans-Pacific  passenger  steam- 
ship under  the  American  ftag  since  the 
Great  Northern  liner  Minnesota  depart- 
ed for  the  Atlantic  six  years  ago.  A 
rousing  welcome  has  been  ai'ranged  for 
the  Wenatchee  upon  her  arrival  at  Se- 
attle April  4.  She  will  sail  on  her  first 
trans-Pacific  voyage  April  9. 

The  second  535  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Keystone  State,  will 
be  delivered  in  New  York  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  about 
April  15  and  will  sail  for  Seattle  April 
30,  arriving  May  23  and  departing  for 
the  Orient  May  31.  With  the  five  ves- 
sels of  the  535  class  assigned  to  it,  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  will  main- 
tain two-weekly  sailings  fi'om  Seattle, 
thus  meeting  the  competition  of  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha,  which  dispatches  its 
passenger  linei's  at  intervals  of  four- 
teen days. 

PaciHc  Mail  Report 

During  1920  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Coiiipany  operated  46  steamships 
of  a  total  deadweight  of  281,000  tons 
and  transported  cargo  of  approximately 
1,078,000  tons,  the  largest  volume  of 
traffic  carried  in  one  year  in  the  com- 
pany's history,  says  the  annual  report 
of  the  board  of  directors,  made  public 
in  New  York  in  March.  The  report  re- 
views traffic  conditions  on  the  several 
lines  and  concludes  by  summarizing  the 
outlook  for  1921  as  follows: 

"The  conditions  which  marked  the 
high  point  of  wartime  shipping  pros- 
perity and  brought  about  the  drastic 
slump  in  ocean  transportation  during 
1920  have  continued  into  1921,  and 
many  of  the  most  disturbing  factors 
have  not  yet  run  their  course.     The  out- 


look for  the  next  twelve  months  reflects 
this  situation  with  its  uncertainty  as  to 
volume  of  freight  offerings  and  profit- 
ableness of  rates.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  your  company's  opinion  that  it  has 
a  fleet  of  ships  and  an  organization 
ashore  adequate  to  provide  proper  ser- 
vice and  meet  competition,  and  with  an 
improvement  in  business  and  export 
conditions,  your  company  should  profit- 
ably participate  in  the  extension  of 
American  trade  in  just  proportion  to 
the  reputation  it  has  built  up  for  ser- 
vice to  the  traveling  public  and  to 
shippers." 

Operating  income  for  the  year  was 
$1,647,533  as  compared  with  $2,123,012 
for  1919,  although  the  I'evenues  increas- 
ed from  $7,505,273  in  1919  to  $10,136,- 
098  in  1920.  This  increase  was  offset 
by    expenses    other    than     depreciation 


jumping  from  $4,606,246  to  $7,746,609. 
The  net  income  from  all  sources  was 
$1,622,470  as  compared  with  $2,376,760 
for  1919.  Increases  of  $319,917  in 
steamer  investment  (Cuba,  $400,000, 
less  $80,000  from  Pennsylvania  replace- 
ment fund);  $180,091  in  real  estate 
and  other  property,  and  $37,957  in 
floating  equipment  were  made  during 
the  year.  Among  permanent  assets 
steamers  are  carried  at  $9,005,107,  oth- 
er floating  equipment  at  $45,295,  and 
real  estate  and  other  property  at  $368,- 
750,  total  $9,419,153;  less  reserve  for 
accrued  depreciation  and  amoi-tization 
of  $4,517,125,  the  net  being  $4,902,027. 
Total  assets  are  $10,473,157.  The  bal- 
ance of  profit  and  loss  for  the  year  was 
$3,548,478  as  compared  with  $2,364,- 
760  December  31,  1919.  The  company 
owns  twelve  steamships. 


In  the  Far  East 


Japan's  Building  Policy 

The  Provisional  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Investigation  Commission  of 
Japan,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Premier 
Hara,  has  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
that  shipbuilding  materials  and  machin- 
ery be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  com- 
mittee entitled  its  report  "Fundamental 
Policy  for  Maintaining  Japan's  Ship- 
building Industry"  and  fii'st  considered 
the  subject  under  "A  Necessity  of  Such 
Policy  from  Shipping's  Viewpoint." 
This  first  paragraph  was  general  in  its 
nature. 

First    Industry    of    Empire 

Then  followed  "(b)  Need  of  a  Fun- 
damental Policy  from  the  Industrial 
Standpoint."  The  importance  of  ship- 
building was  thus  outlined:  "In  1918 
no  less  than  700,000  tons  of  ships  were 
launched  and  their  total  value,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  woi'k, 
amounted  to  450,000,000  yen,  thus  giv- 
ing them  the  most  important  position 
among  the  manufacturing  industries  of 

this    country In    1918    the 

paid-up  capital  and  debentures  of  the 
shipbuilding  companies  amounted  to  no 

less     than      150,000,000   yen 

The  state  should  pay  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  its  bearing  on 
economic  and  social  matters  is  very 
comprehensive  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
poi-tant  industries. 

"Means   of   Realizing   Above. 

"(a).     General  Protection. 

"1.  In  view  of  the  present  develop- 
ment of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
this  country,  such  means  of  protection 
as  the  Shipbuilding  Encouragement  Act 


formerly    in    force    is    deemed    not    ad- 
visable. 

(Note:  The  Shipbuilding  Encourage- 
ment Act  granted  direct  shipbuilding 
subsidies,  and  for  many  years  was  an 
important  factor  in  Japanese  construc- 
tion. The  commission's  recommenda- 
tion against  a  subsidy  is  quite  impor- 
tant,  therefore.) 

Abolition    of    Duties    Recommended 

"2.  It  is  considered  necessary  that 
the  import  duty  be  abolished  on  steel 
and  timber  used  for  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  vessels,  including  ships 
and  boats  used  in  warfare,  so  that  the 
Japanese  shipbuilders  can  be  brought 
nearer  a  parity  with  foreign  builders 
in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  ship- 
building materials. 

"As  regards  articles  necessary  for 
the  fitting  out  of  vessels,  including 
ships  and  boats  used  in  warfare,  en- 
gines and  parts  thereof,  including  half- 
manufactured  articles,  the  import  duty 
should  be  abolished  when  the  articles 
required  are  special  things  which  it  is 
difficult  to  manufacture  in  Japan  or 
when  they  are  new  inventions. 

"3.  As  a  matter  of  fundamental 
principle  it  is  desirable  that  vessels 
for  the  government,  including  ships  and 
boats  used  in  warfare,  should  be  built 
at  home  shipyards. 

"4.  It  is  deemed  advisable  that  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  employment 
of  home-built  vessels  by,  for  instance, 
the  Shipping  Route  Subsidy  Act,  should 
be  continued  for  the  future. 

Tariff     on     Foreign<built     Vessels 

"5.  It  is  deemed  advisable  that  the 
import  duty  on  foreign-built  vessels 
should  be  retained  with  proper  modifi- 
cations. 

"6.      Steps    should   be   taken    to   give 
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special  facilities  for  the  lontx  ami  ample 
financiiiji!:  of  vessels. 

"7.  The  government  should  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  establish  the  pro- 
posed shipping  laboratory,  whose  labors 
are  expected  to  yield  the  basis  of  the 
reform  of  vessels. 

"(b)  Special  Protection  for  Su- 
perior and  Special  Vessels. 

"Respecting  the  protection  of  su- 
perior and  special  vessels,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  their  maintenance  should  be 
preserved  by  all'ording  assistance  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  building  them 
and  by  bearing  part  of  the  expenses  for 
operating  them   in   ordinary   times." 

19  Major  Yards 

•lapan  now  ha.s  nineteen  shipyards 
capable  of  building  vessels  of  more 
than  1000  gross  tons  (smaller  craft  are 
not  listed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications' reports)  as  compared  with 
seventy  at  the  height  of  the  war  boom. 
The  following  shows  the  work  on  hand 
at  the  different  yards  about  the  middle 
of  February,  the  first  figure  indicating 
merchant  vessels  and  the  second  other 
craft,  principally  naval : 

Mitsubishi,  Kobe,  3,  0;  Mitsubishi, 
Nagasaki,  3,  1 ;  Kawasaki,  !'>,  1 ;  Uraga, 
4,  1  ;  Yokohama  Dock,  4,  1 ;  Asano,  3, 
1;  Osaka  Iron  Works,  Osaka,  4,  2; 
Osaka  Iron  Works,  Innoshima,  3,  0; 
Mistui,  2,  0;  Suzuki,  Toba,  1,  0;  Suzuki, 
Harima,  1,  0;  Aizawa,  2,  0,  and  each 
of  the  following  yards  had  one  mer- 
chant vessel:  Hakodate,  Ishikawajima, 
Uchida,  Nitta,  Ono,  Okamoto,  Tochigi, 
Matsuo,    Fujinagata    and    Harada. 

Output  of  1920 

During  1920  the  output  of  Japanese 
yards  was  93  vessels  of  433,265  gross 
tons,  a  decrease  of  about  180,000  tons 
from  1919.  During  1920  ten  vessels, 
aggregating  .'50,74.5  gross,  were  built 
for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and  28  of  231,290  tons  for  builders' 
account,  the  others  being  on  domestic 
order.  The  outputs  of  the  last  seven 
calendar  years  are: 

No.   Gross  Tons. 

1914 16  78,010 

1915    8  40,485 

1916    40  141,827 

1917    Hi)  348,430 

1918 isy  518,786 

1919    136  621,513 

1920    93  433,265 

Trade  Commissioner  Halleck  A.  Butts 

of  Tokyo,  under  date  of  February  9, 
reports  that  "the  recent  fall  in  prices 
of  vessels  has  caused  the  cancellation 
of  many  contracts.  It  is  considered 
advantageous  to  pay  compensation  for 
canceled  contracts  and  to  make  new 
ones.  Construction  costs  are  now 
roughly  estimated  at  100  yen  per  ton 
for  cargo  boats." 

In   view  of  the   fact   that    100   ven   is 


approximately  $50,  the  estimate  ap- 
pears to  be  very  rough  indeed.  It  is, 
in  fact,  incredibly  low.  Steel  plate  to- 
day is  worth  about  $60  at  tidewater  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  about  $80,  current 
exchange,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  the  freight  rate 
to  .Japan,  $15  to  $20,  so  that  the  price 
of  delivered  plate  would  be  at  least  $75 
to  $100.  On  the  approximate  ratio  of 
three  deadweight  tons  of  ship  to  one 
of  steel,  the  steel  alone  in  a  vessel 
would  cost  $25  to  $33,  not  to  mention 
labor,  propelling  and  auxiliary  mach- 
inery, overhead  expense  and  profit.  If 
Mr.  Butts  means  gross  or  net  ton  in- 
stead of  deadweight,  his  error  is  all  the 
greater. 

Regardless  of  the  market  prices 
quoted  for  vessels,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Japan's  construction 
costs  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  or  about  $150,  yen  300, 
a  ton;  three  times  the  figure  Mr.  Butts 
gives. 

Mr.  Butts  reports  that  the  govern- 
ment foundry  at  Yawata  had  on  hand 
about  70,000  tons  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary use  and  about  300,000  tons  for 
commercial.  Quotations  were  above 
the  market,  however,  and  recent  reduc- 
tions were  expected  to  have  little  ef- 
fect. The  Kure  Naval  Arsenal  re- 
cently bought  5000  tons  of  British  pig- 
iron  at  prices  ranging  from  yen  155  to 
yen  157.87  a  ton.  If  those  figures  be 
criteria  of  the  cost  of  steel  plates,  the 
market  price  of  plates  in  Japan  prob- 
ably exceeds  $100. 

Both  the  Toba  and  Harima  yards  of 
the  Teikoku  Kisen  Kaisha  (Suzuki  & 
Co.)  will  be  transferred  to  the  Kobe 
Steel  Works,  another  Suzuki  corpora- 
tion, and  their  activities  limited,  the 
Toba  yard  engaging  in  the  repair  of 
men-of-war  and  Harima  in  the  con- 
struction of  small  warships.  These 
yards,  therefore,  will  be  no  longer  fac- 
tors in   merchant  shipbuilding. 

Shipping  Slump  Bad 

.Shippiiit;-  remains  in  ;i  bad  slump.  At 
the  end  of  January  there  were  163  ves- 
sels of  100  gross  tons  and  more,  total- 
ing 189,166  tons,  tied  up  in  the  prin- 
cipal Japanese  ports.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  62  vessels,  85,500  gross  tons, 
over  the  idle  tonnage  at  the  end  of 
December.  Kobe  had  the  largest  ton- 
nage, 84,064.  Seven  vessels  of  39,640 
gross  tons  were  launched  in  January, 
ships  of  less  than  1000  gross  tons  be- 
ing excluded,  so  that  the  idle  tonnage 
doubtless  will  increase,  but  the  Japan 
Shipowner's'  Union  has  rejected  a  sug- 
gestion that  Japan  propose  to  shipown- 
ers of  the  world  a  retirement  of  30  per 
cent  of  their  vessels. 

Jajian  and  the  East  Coast  of  Asia 
are   sending    little   to    Europe,    although 


some  business  is  reported  eastward  of 
Colombo.  North  American  business  is 
improving  a  little;  South  American  is 
very  poor;  Australia  is  little  better; 
India  is  bad  but  may  become  better. 
So  rates  continue  to  break.  Moji  coal 
freights  dropped  30  to  50  sen  late  in 
February;  European  freights  were  10 
to  15  shillings  lower;  the  trans-Pacific 
trade  remained  relatively  stable. 

In  times  such  as  these  membership 
in  the  deferred  rebate  conferences, 
which  bind  their  members  to  regularity 
of  sailings,  is  a  doubtful  blessing.  Yet 
the  larger  companies  are  maintaining 
their  scheduled  services  and  also, 
despite  the  declines  in  rates,  are  con- 
tinuing to  pay  the  same  proportional 
rebates,  usually  10  per  cent. 

Wage  Reduction  Proposed 

0])eration  costs  are  not  falling  ma- 
terially. A  recent  statement  says  that 
the  expenses  of  operation  of  a  Japanese 
vessel  now  are  about  yen  8.50  a  ton 
a  month,  as  compared  with  yen  3.30  in 
1915  and  1916,  yen  3.80  in  1917,  yen 
5.50  in  1918  and  yen  7.50  in  1919.  To 
counteract  these  increases  shipowners 
are  proposing  that  bonuses,  which 
range  from  yen  75  to  yen  7.50  a 
month,  be  limited  to  40  per  cent  of 
salaries. 

The  following  table  of  monthly  sal- 
aries recentl.v  appeared  in  the  Japan 
Advertiser.      Figures  are  in  yen: 

1915   1918   1920 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Master   maximum    ....   260        300        350 

Minimum    55        180        240 

First  mate   -- 160        170        220 

20  60        170 

Second   mate   120        150 

40        140 

Third    mate    90        120 

20  90 

Chief  sailor   38  50  50 

17  22 

Chief    engineer   260        300        350 

55  80        240 

First  engineer 120        150        220 

20  50        170 

Second   engineer 125        170 

30        100 

Third    engineer 80        120 

20  90 

Chief   fireman    40  50  50 

20  22 

The  Japanese  government  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  subsidies  for  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  as  follows:  San 
Francisco  line,  1922,  yen  866,950; 
1923,  yen  819,279;  South  American 
line,  1922,  yen  1,478,140;  1923,  yen 
1,398,009.  All  for  the  calendar  years. 
Another  bill  would  appropriate  yen 
1,450,000  annually  for  the  N.  Y.  K. 
for  transpoi'ting  mails  on  its  Antwerp, 
Puget  Sound  and  Melbourne  vessels, 
beginning    April    1,    1921.       Under    the 
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old    subsidy    system    the    N.    Y.    K.    re- 
ceived about  yen  2,700,000  a  year. 

$62  a  Ton  Valuation 

The  O.  S.  K.  lias  paid  a  15  per  cent 
dividend  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1920.  Said  President  Hori:  "For  the  last 
business  term  we  made  yen  39,260,000. 
This  shows  a  decrease  of  yen  11,180,- 
000,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  for 
the  previous  term.  The  decrease  is  due 
to  the  continued  depression  of  the 
shipping-  situation,  but  we  have  econo- 
mized expenses  as  much  as  possible.  A 
sum  of  yen  3,000,000  was  saved  under 
the  head  of  money  paid  for  the  charter 
of  ships,  and  yen  5,000,000  in  other 
items.  At  the  same  time,  we  drew  on 
our  reserve  funds,  and  thus  the  de- 
crease in  the  net  profit  was  reduced. 
This  was  fixed  at  yen  5,210,000,  a  de- 
crease of  only  yen  600,000  on  the 
figure   for   the   preceding  term. 

"It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  ship- 
ping market  to  recover  unless  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  political  and 
economical  situation  in  Europe,  but 
European  countries  are  doing  their  best 
toward  this  end,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  that  arrangements  for 
the  opening  of  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  have  now  been 
made.  International  trade  is  generally 
improving,  and  we  may  expect  that 
normal  conditions  will  be  restored  in  a 
year  or  two,  when  the  shipping  situa- 
tion will  probably  take  a  turn  for  the 
better. 

"Even  if  the  present  unfavorable 
conditions  continue  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  we  need  not  be  alarmed. 
The  company's  value  of  its  vessels  now 
is  only  yen  124  per  ton  on  an  aver- 
age. When  the  new  ships  to  be  de- 
livered the  first  half  of  this  year  are 
taken    into   account,   the   average   valua- 


tion will  be  yen  134  per  ton.  With 
ships  valued  at  such  low  figures  on  the 
books  of  the  company,  there  need  be 
no  pessimism  for  the  future,  for  the 
lower  the  valuation  the  more  secure 
will  be  the  position  of  a  shipping  com- 
pany. 

"Moreover,  we  have  considerable  re- 
serve funds  to  draw  upon.  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  the  company 
to  maintain  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent 
in   the   future." 

The  N.  Y.  K.  fleet  is  carried  at 
•Hl-SO  a  gross  ton,  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  O.  S.  K. 

Union  Agitation  On 

Eff'orts  are  being  made  in  Japan  to 
form  a  seamen's  union.  Prospects  of 
success  are  problematical.  The  Japa- 
nese have  lagged  in  organizing  unions 
probably  their  most  conspicuous  suc- 
cess having  been  with  the  plantation 
workers  of  Hawaii,  but  in  that  case 
racial  solidarity  was  of  great  weight. 
There  are  literally  scores  of  minor 
shipping  organizations  in  the  Island 
Empire  today,  some  of  which  are  local 
unions  and  others  organized  and  sup- 
ported by  steamship  operators.  The 
latter  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  nothing 
more  than  devices  to  satisfy  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  organization  of  work- 
men. A  recent  meeting  in  Kobe  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  twenty- 
four  unions;  the  same  number  took 
no  part.  Japanese  say  that  there  are 
no  less  than  eighteen  bodies  organized 
by  cooks.  In  view  of  these  conditions, 
American  shipowners  need  not  expect 
too  much  of  Japanese  unions,  which 
by  raising  the  wage  scales  of  the  Orient 
would  assist  materially  in  making  Jap- 
anese operation  more  expensive  and  so 
tend  toward  a  parity  with  the  United 
States. 


With  Exporters  and  Importers 

Railroad  Rates 


A  letter  addressed  by  Admiral  W.  S. 
Benson,  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  to  Edgar  E.  Clark,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
manifests  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  board  to  press  for  readjustments  of 
import  and  export  railroad  rates  so  as  to 
restore  the  old  parity  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  and  again  to  permit 
the  diversion  of  overland  business  to 
Pacific  Coast  ports.  This  action  is  the 
most  noteworthy  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  rail  rate  controversy  since  the 
Eastern  lines  refused  to  assent  to  the 
reductions  made  by  the  transcontinental 
lines  west  of  Chicago.  The  importance 
to  Pacific  Coast  shipping  cannot  be 
overestimated.     . 

Although  the   letter  bears   the   signa- 


ture of  Admiral  Benson,  it  evidentl.v 
was  written  by  Commissioner  J.  N. 
Teal  of  Portland,  whose  initials  it 
bears.  Mr.  Teal  is  the  recognized 
Shipping  Board  authority  on  railroad 
rates.  Both  as  a  statement  of  the 
present  situation  and  as  a  review  of 
the  developments  of  the  last  few  years, 
the  letter  is  worth  careful  study.  It 
follows  in  full: 

1.  For  many  years  prior  to  the 
war,  it  was  the  practice  of  i-ailways 
to  maintain  export  and  import  rail 
rates  through  Pacific  Coast  ports  on  a 
basis  lower  than  the  domestic  rates. 
This  rate  adjustment  permitted  the 
movement  through  said  ports  of  traf- 
fic originating  in  or  destined  to  terri- 
tory both  east  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River 


2.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  made 
it  advisable  for  the  director  general  to 
discontinue  this  practice  temporarily 
and  he  accordingly  on  May  25,  1918, 
issued  General  Order  28,  effective  June 
25,  1918,  which  cancelled  all  export 
and  import  rates  and  provided  that 
domestic  rates  should  apply  to  and 
from   the   ports. 

3.  Early  in  the  year  1919  requests 
were  made  to  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  by  the  Gulf,  South 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  for  restora- 
tion of  the  former  relationship  so  that 
said  ports  be  placed  in  position  to  se- 
cure a  reasonable  share  of  the  import 
and  export  traffic. 

4.  After  a  careful  analysis  the  said 
Railroad  Administration  made  effective 
export  and  import  rates  lower  than 
domestic  rates  via  Pacific  Coast  ports 
to  and  from  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

5.  Thereafter  the  said  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration made  effective  export  and 
import  rates  to  and  from  the  same 
Eastern  territory  via  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports,  using  the  same  basis 
to  determine  the  through  rate  as  was 
used  to  determine  the  through  rate  via 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

6.  When  the  application  for  a  per- 
centa.ge  increase  in  rates  was  sought  by 
all  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
in  Ex  Parte  74,  it  was  recognized  that 
if  the  increases  were  allowed  as  ap- 
plied for  on  a  horizontal  percentage 
basis,  it  would  throw  out  of  line  said 
import  and  export  rates  via  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  and  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  this  would  result  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the  appli- 
cations. 

7.  Thereupon  at  said  hearing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
quested the  petitioners  to  furnish  for 
the  record  and  for  the  information  of 
the  commission  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  said  hearing,  certain  informa- 
tion. Among  other  questions  submit- 
ted was  the  following: 

"(11).  A  clear  statement  of  all  gen- 
eral inter-territorial  rate  adjustments 
and  definite  proposals  as  to  methods  of 
increasing   each."    (Record,    Page   933). 

In  response  to  this  and  other  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  commission, 
the  carriers  through  their  counsel  filed 
on  June  8,  1920,  their  joint  and  several 
answer,  which  was  designated  Exhibit 
1.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry  relating 
to  export  and  import  rates  via  Pacific 
Coast  ports  is  as  follows: 

"Export  and  Import  rates  via  Pacific 
Coast,"  Rates  made  to  equalize  the 
rail  and  ocean  rates  via  the  North  At- 
lantic ports  to  be  advanced  the  same 
amounts  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
as  the  base  point  rate  to  and  from 
North  Atlantic  ports  is  advanced. 
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The  questions  propounded,  including 
No.  1 1  as  above  set  out,  were  presented 
to  the  carriers  as  a  whole  and  not  to 
any  one  carrier  or  any  one  group  of 
carriers,  and  it  was  answered  and  filed 
in  the  record  on  the  behalf  of  all  cai-- 
riors  without  reservation. 

8.  No  doubt  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  common  with 
shippers  and  carriers  relied  upon  the 
answer  as  one  made  by  all  the  carriers 
without  reservation,  and  it  was  re- 
garded by  all  interested  parties  as  a 
definite  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  to  expedite  the  readjustment 
and  restoration  of  export  and  import 
rates  via  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  on  the 
basis  stated — a  relationship  and  basis 
that  was  thoroughly  understood  by  all 
concerned. 

9.  Thereafter  the  interested  trans- 
continental lines  prepared  a  tariff  on 
the  basis  as  stated.  The  Eastern  lines, 
to  wit,  lines  in  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  refused  to  concur  in  the  adjust- 
ment proposed  by  the  transcontinental 
lines,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  make  the  reductions  that 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of 
rates  on  the  basis  stated.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  having  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board — which  board  is  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  subject  matter — and  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  several 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  order  in 
Ex  Parte  74  was  made  and  entered,  it 
requested  the  executives  of  certain  of 
the  Eastern  roads,  as  above  described, 
to  attend  a  conference  or  send  repre- 
sentatives to  confer  on  the  subject  of 
export  and  import  rates  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  February  4,  1921.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  and  the  confer- 
ence in  accordance  therewith  was  duly 
held  on  said  date,  on  which  occasion 
representatives  were  present  on  behalf 
of  the  following  described  roads:  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company;  New  York 
Central  Lines;  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company;  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany; New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company.  There  were 
also  present  Commissioner  McChord  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Director  of  Traffic  Hardie  and  members 
of  the  Shipping  Board. 

10.  At  said  meeting  it  developed 
that  after  the  order  had  been  issued 
in  Ex  Parte  74,  there  had  been  a  num- 
ber of  conferences  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  transcontinental  lines  and 
said  Eastern  lines,  and  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  transcontinental  lines  in 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  export 
and  import  rates  via  Pacific  Coast  ports 
was  rejected  by  the  Eastern  lines  as 
they    did    not    consider   the    proposition 


fair  to  them.  Without  further  detail 
the  result  of  the  conference  was  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board  to  call  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
transcontinental  and  Eastern  lines  to 
be  thereafter  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  at  an  early  date.  Thereupon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  sent 
a  telegram  to  Mr.  George  H.  Ingalls, 
vice-president.  New  York  Central  Lines, 
New  York  city,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy: 

"After  conference  with  representa- 
tives of  Eastern  lines  today  it  was  con- 
cluded that  a  joint  meeting  between 
representatives  of  trunk  lines  and 
transcontinental  lines  should  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible  to  endeavor  to  reach 
adjustment  of  the  export  and  import 
rates  through  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
Would  it  be  convenient  for  your  com- 
mittee if  arrangements  could  be  made 
with  representatives  of  transcontinental 
lines,  to  meet  in  New  York  10th  or  11th 
of  February.  If  not,  what  dates  and 
place  would  be  convenient? 

"BENSON,   Chairman." 

Thereafter  and  on  the  11th  day  of 
February,  1921,  the  joint  conference 
was  held  as  suggested. 

11.  Following  this  conference,  tele- 
grams with  respect  to  the  same  were 
exchanged  between  Mr.  Ingalls  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  The  more  im- 
portant telegrams  follow: 

"New  York,  Feb.   12th. 

"W.  S.  Benson,  Chairman,  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board,  Washington,  D.  C. :  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  wire  conference 
was  held  between  executives  of  the 
trunk  lines  and  transcontinental  lines 
on  Friday,  11th,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  endeavor  to  reach  some  understand- 
ing, results  of  which  if  accomplished 
will  be  given  to  you  at  a  later  date. 
"G.  H.  INGALLS." 
"Washington,  Feb.   17th. 

"G.  H.  Ingalls,  Vice-President,  New 
York  Central  Lines,  New  York  city: 
Your  wire  12th  advising  conference  has 
been  held.  Shipping  Board  greatly  in- 
terested and  would  view  failure  to 
agree  on  fair  basis  as  placing  serious 
handicap  on  development  American 
merchant  marine.  Particularly  call  your 
attention  to  answer  submitted  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Ex  Parte 
74  by  Attorney  Wood  for  all  carriers 
in  response  to  commission's  direct  ques- 
tion as  to  how  export  and  import  rates 
via  Pacific  Coast  were  to  be  adjusted. 
'Rates  made  to  equalize  the  rail  and 
ocean  rates  via  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  to  be  advanced  the  same  amount 
in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  as  the 
base  point  rate  to  and  from  North  At- 
lantic Coast  ports  is  advanced.'  All 
parties  concerned  expecting  rail  car- 
riers promptly  carry  out  this  adjust- 
ment.    In  view  of  long  time   this   mat- 


ter has  been  under  consideration  board 
feels  it  should  have  your  answer  not 
later  than  Saturday,  February  19th. 
"BENSON,  Chairman." 
"New  York,  Feb.  18th. 
"W.  S.  Benson,  Chairman,  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Yours  17th.  Would  respectfully  advise 
there  are  other  considerations  not  out- 
lined in  statement  before  commission 
in  Ex  Parte  74  that  Eastern  lines  con- 
sider part  of  any  concurrence  on  their 
side  in  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wood. 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  this  question 
involves  large  revenues  and  is  being 
dealt  with  by  the  lines  in  Eastern  ter- 
ritory with  as  much  dispatch  as  is  com- 
mensurate with  importance  of  subject. 
"G.  H.  INGALLS." 
"Washington,  Feb.  19th. 
"George  H.  Ingalls,  Vice-President, 
New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York 
city:  Yours  18th.  Regret  you  cannot 
give  board  any  definite  assurances  of 
prompt  action  on  export  and  import 
rates.  You  have  been  advised  that 
board  considers  matter  of  great  im- 
portance and  in  view  attitude  of  the 
lines  you  represent  the  board  has  di- 
rected me  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion, which  will  be  done. 

"BENSON,   Chairman." 

12.  The  answer  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Ingalls  is  considered  by  this  board 
entirely  unsatisfactory  and  in  view  of 
the  statement  made  in  Ex  Parte  74 
heretofore  referred  to,  meetings  that 
have  been  held  since  by  the  interested 
parties,  the  failure  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ment and  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  the 
board  has  concluded  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  an  adjustment  of  said 
rates  by  the  interested  carriers  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

13.  The  Shipping  Board  views  the 
question  involved  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  urgency.  The  Inter.state 
Commerce  Commission  is  aware  of  the 
export  and  import  rates  applying 
through  Canadian  ports  to  points  on 
Canadian  i-ail  lines,  and  that  said  rates 
affect  not  only  movement  through  the 
American  ports  and  to  Canadian  terri- 
tory but  to  points  in  the  United  States 
as  well.  The  maintenance  of  these 
rates  by  the  Canadian  lines,  and  the 
failure  to  establish  such  rates  by  the 
American  lines  directly  affects  the  busi- 
ness and  opei'ation  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  other 
operators,  as  well  as  the  business  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports.  The  traffic  of 
American  rail  carriers  is  also  reduced. 
The  failure  and  refusal  by  the  Ameri- 
can rail  lines  to  establish  export  and 
import  i-ates  from  the  territory  referred 
to  through  Pacific  Coast  ports  is  op- 
posed to  the  expressed  policy  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  upbuilding  of 
an  American  merchant  marine,  and  the 
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use  of  the  various  ports  of  the  United 
States  as  we  understand  the  law  and 
policy  declared  therein.  After  having 
exhausted  every  effort  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  this  matter, 
the  Shipping  Board  believes  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  do  all  possible  to  enforce 
and  maintain  the  law  and  the  policy 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  communication  as  declared  by  Con- 
gress. 

14.  The  policy  of  placing  Pacific 
Coast  ports  as  well  as  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  ports  on  an  equality 
with  North  Atlantic  ports  as  to  through 
rates  on  export  and  import  traffic  in 
the  large  producing  and  consuming 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  helpful  one  in 
enabling  the  operation  of  regular  lines 
of  ships  to  and  from  the  ports  on  the 
different  seaboards. 

15.  The  division  of  the  country's 
import  and  export  traffic  to  a  reason- 
able extent  among  all  ports  places  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  in  po- 
sition to  get  minimum  rates  to  foreign 
countries  for  local  production,  which 
production  by  itself  would  not  support 
a  regular  line. 

16.  The  policy  outlined  above  is 
generally  accepted  as  being  wise  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  particular  matter  involved  herein, 
but  in  preventing,  congestion  and  se- 
curing a  better  use  of  the  ports  and  in 
tending  to  build  up  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  greatest  use  and 
service.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board 
that  in  both  the  Transportation  Act 
and  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  the 
policy  herein  above  stated  is  recognized 
and   approved. 

17.  The  board,  therefore,  appeals  to 
and  requests  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  institute  a  proceeding  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  this  mat- 
ter at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  with 
a  view  to  issuing  such  order  against 
the  interested  carrier  as  it  may  find 
necessary  and  just,  to  correct  the  rate 
adjustment  against  which  complaint  is 
made,  and  to  bring  about  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  export  and  import  rates 
to  and  from  Eastern  territory  through 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports  in  relation  to 
corresponding  domestic  rates  on  the 
basis  which  existed  prior  to  General  Or- 
der 28  of  the  director  general,  and  the 
decision  of  the  commission  in  Ex 
Parte   74! 


Freight  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  15,  1921. 

Our  last  circular  was  dated  February 
19th. 

The  Norwegian  steamer  Rio  Grande, 
which  arrived  here  in  ballast  from  Bal- 
timore   seeking,    and    which    could    have 
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obtained  70/-  for  wheat  from  Portland 
to  United  Kingdom  continent  before 
she  started  for  this  coast,  was  even- 
tually chartered  by  M.  H.  Houser  at 
$10.50,  which,  less  commissions, 
amounts  to  about  55/-.  This  charter 
was  quite  a  break,  namely,  15/-  per 
ton  from  the  previous  fixture  of  the 
steamer  Hermion,  and  it  was  the  cause 
of  several  liners,  for  March-April  load- 
ing, accepting  as  low  as  50/-  for  grain 
from  the  north  to  United  Kingdom  and 
continental  ports.  As  soon  as  50/-  was 
done  for  parcels,  shippers  came  into 
the  market  in  a  lively  fashion,  as  they 
resulted  in  the  motorship  Asia  getting 
a  cheap  freight,  and  the  active  inquiry 
resulted  in  the  motorship  Ahia  getting 
55/-  on  a  firm  offer  from  Kerr-Gifford 
&  Co.,  for  about  7000  tons  of  wheat 
to  United  Kingdom  continent,  with  op- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean,  not  east 
West  Coast  Italy,  at  the  same  rate. 

From  San  Francisco  the  only  charter 
made  has  been  that  of  the  French  ship 
General  Faidherbe,  which  has  been  ly- 
ing here  for  the  last  sixty  odd  days. 
Previous  to  her  arrival  she  was  offered 
1:55/-  for  barley  to  United  Kingdom. 
The  owners  in  turn  asked  150/-  with- 
out success,  and  she  has  now  been  ob- 
liged to  accept  32/6  per  ton,  which 
Strauss  &  Co.  here  have  paid  her  to 
carry  a  full  cargo  of  barley  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Lumber  freights  have  continued  to 
decline  under  the  small  inquiry  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
schooner  Fearless  was  chartered  late 
in  February  at  $24.50  per  1000  from 
the  North  to  Callao,  by  the  Mohns 
Commercial  Company,  and  at  the  first 
of  this  month  the  schooner  Ella  A. 
was  offered  in  the  market  for  lumber 
to  Callao,  and  the  best  rate  she  actually 
secured  was  $20  per  1000  feet,  prepaid 
from  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  further 
tonnage  can  be  secured  at  this  rate. 

There  have  been  no  lumber  charters 
reported  to  Australia  or  United  King- 
dom or  Africa.  We  quote  $18  to  $20 
according  to  the  port,  for  Australia, 
$25  to  $26  for  United  Kingdom  for 
steamers,  and  about  $28  to  $30  for 
Africa. 

A  General  Steamship  Line  steamer 
has  been  chartered  for  nitrate  to  San 
Francisco  at  $5  per  ton,  and  the 
steamer  Natal  was  chartered  at  20/- 
to  load  at  various  Peruvian  ports  for 
sugar  to   Vancouver. 

Several  United  States  Shipping  Board 
steamers  have  been  chartered  at  $10 
for  lumber  to  Japan  and   China. 

The  schooner  Betsy  Ross  was  re- 
ported fixed  at  $15  for  lumber  from 
the  North  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  the 
steamer  Freeport  Sulphur  No.  5  was 
fixed    at    $17    to    the    same    de.stination. 


for  account  of  the  Dutton  Lumber  Cor- 
poration. 

The  schooners  James  Tuft  and 
Meteor  are  both  reported  chartered  foi- 
copra  at  $13,  the  first  from  two  ports 
in  Fiji  and  the  second  from  one  port 
in  the  South  Seas.  Both  vessels  come 
to  Burns-Philp  &  Co.,  and  we  under- 
stand that  other  vessels  are  now  asking 
$12.50  for  the  same  business. 

Outside  of  the  reported  purchase  by 
the  Robei-t  Dollar  Company  of  two  or 
throe  more  of  the  ex-German  sailers 
at  Santa  Rosalia,  on  private  terms,  we 
hear  of  only  one  other  sale;  namely, 
the  sailing  tanker  Falls  of  Clyde  from 
G.  W.  McNear  to  the  General  Petro- 
leum Corporation.  The  reported  price 
mentioned  was  $150,000,  but  for  this 
we   cannot  vouch. 

Several  tankers  are  now  indicating 
they  will  accept  from  "26/-  to  25/-  per 
ton  per  month,  on  the  deadweight,  for 
from  one  to  two  or  three  years,  with- 
out takers. 

PAGE    BROTHERS, 

Brokers. 

Fruit  in  Ordinary  Stowage 

Trial  shipments  made  by  California 
fruit  growers  and  intercoastal  steamship 
lines  of  lemons  and  oranges  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  in  ordinary  stowage,  that  is 
under  neither  refrigeration  nor  ventila- 
tion, have  led  to  the  fixing  of  rates  for 
this  business.  Lemons  take  a  rate  of  70 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  oranges  a 
rate  of  80  cents,  as  compared  with  the 
old  rates  of  lemons  $1.05  and  oranges 
$1.15  under  ventilation  and  lemons 
$1.25  and  oranges  $1.40  under  refrig- 
eration. The  new  tariffs  thus  are 
materially  lower  than  the  old  and  a 
large  volume  of  business  is  expected  to 
result. 

Stowed    Below    Water    Line 

In  accepting  fruit  at  these  reduced 
rates  for  ordinary  stowage,  the  steam- 
ship lines  assume  no  responsibility  for 
loss,  but  they  do  endeavor  to  protect 
the  shipments.  It  is  said  little  doubt 
is  felt  that  lemons  will  stand  up 
well,  but  oranges  are  more  uncertain, 
although  some  varieties  may  be  re- 
ceived on  the  Atlantic  in  practically 
as  good  condition  as  lemons.  No  rates 
had  been  quoted  on  ordinary  stowage 
fruit  prior  to  the  recent  innovation. 

Since  the  railroad  rate  increases  the 
situation  of  California  fruit  growers 
has  not  been  enviable.  Statements 
have  been  made  that  at  the  end  of 
February  the  grower  lost  $1  on  each 
box  of  lemons  sold  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets at  $3.50  delivered.  As  a  result 
of  the  experiment  of  the  steamship 
lines,  the  lemon  growers  will  be  able 
to  dispatch  their  fi'uit  to  New  York 
for   70   cents  as  against  a  railroad   rate 
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Whiit  ffTi'ct  this  arrangement  will 
have  upon  the  plans  of  the  United 
American  lines,  opci-atins  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian intercoastal  service,  for 
a  refrigerator  fleet  is  not  altogether 
clear.  The  New  York  office  of  the 
United  American  Lines  has  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Inasmuch  as  or- 
dinary stowage  cannot  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  refrigeration  for  some 
fruits,  however,  the  new  departure  may 
not  have  a  deterrent  effect  of  any  con- 
sequence. 

Northwestern  fruit  growers  are  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  the  installa- 
tion of  refrigerator  spaces  in  inter- 
coastal steamships.  "Pacific  Northwest 
orchardists  are  interesting  Puget  Sound 
commercial  organizations  in  their  ef- 
fort to  get  intercoastal  steamship  lines 
to  put  refrigerator  space  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  ships,"  says  a  statement  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "A 
brief  prepared  by  Washington  apple 
and  pear  growers  shows  that  35,000  to 
40,000  carloads  of  apples  and  pears, 
amounting  to  26,000,000  to  30,000,000 
boxes,  must  be  moved.  All  of  this  crop 
is  produced  within  300  miles  of  Seattle, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  it  within  200 
miles.  The  brief  points  out  that  56 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  within  300  miles  of 
the  coast  line  of  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"Transportation  is  a  life  and  death 
problem  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  growers  estimate 
that  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fruit  crop 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  move  to 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  through 
the  port  of  Seattle  provided  that  ample 
and  efficient  refrigeration  is  provided 
on  the  steamshfps  sailing  from  this 
port.  This  represents  a  tonnage  equal 
to  the  freight  of  12,000  cars  and  is  de- 
pendable cargo. 

"Fruit  growers  are  willing  to  assist 
the  steamship  companies  which  will  put 
in  refrigerator  space  by  urging  Puget 
Sound  concerns  to  bring  cargo  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  in  ships  rather  than 
by  rail.  The  1921  crop  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  orchards  is  expected  to  be  a 
record-breaker,  as  conditions  through- 
out the  winter  have  been  extremely 
favorable." 

Large  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  also 
will  go  to  Europe  by  vessels  of  the 
Holland-America  Line  at  a  large  sav- 
ing as  compared  with  the  New  York 
rail  and   water  combined   rate. 

Fruit  Rate  Cut 

Wlien  the  Pacific  Coast-North  Atlan- 
tic Eastbound  Conference  reduced  the 
rate  on  dried  fruit  in  sacks  from  $1.40 
a  hundred  pounds  to  60  cents,  it  started 
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a  neat  little  disturbance  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  though  local  was  none- 
the-less  vigorous. 

For  a  long  time  the  rail  differential 
between  sacked  and  boxed  fruit  has 
been  20  cents  in  favor  of  boxed  goods. 
The  stjamship  differential  varied  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  at  i.o  time  was  it  great,  and,  in  fact, 
prior  to  the  resumption  of  intercoastal 
traffic  in  1920,  shipping  had  not  been 
an  important  factor  for  any  consider- 
able period. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  intercoastal 
business  early  in  1920,  the  steamship 
lines  made  rates  of  .'Pl.40  on  sacked 
fruit  and  90  cents  on  boxed.  Very  lit- 
tle boxed  goods  moved,  and  practically 
no  sacked,  because  the  differential  of 
50  cents  was  so  great  as  to  force  pack- 
ing in  California  and  the  shipment  of 
processed  fruit.  But  the  Prune  &  Apri- 
cot Growers'  Association,  which  controls 
probably  80  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of 
California  and  almost  80  per  cent  of 
the  crop,  wishing  to  secure  a  closer  con- 
nection with  the  Eastern  markets  and 
also  to  make  itself  more  independent  of 
the  California  packers,  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  potential  shipper  of  a  large 
tonnage  of  sacked  fruit.  The  associa- 
tion requested  a  rate  of  60  cents.  This 
rate  appearing  profitable  to  the  inter- 
coastal lines,  the  conference  published 
the  tariffs,  and  no  less  than  100,000 
tons  of  cargo   was  booked. 

20-Cent    Differential    Asked 

When  word  of  this  was  noised  about, 
the  California  packers  began  a  vigorous 
offensive.  They  cited  the  old  preferen- 
tial of  20  cents  and  urged  that  it  be 
restored,  although  they  were  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  the  actual  differential 
by  steamship  had  been,  not  20  cents, 
but  50.  That  this  error  was  made  and 
continues  to  be  made  indicates  how  lit- 
tle consideration  was  given  by  packers 
to  steamship  transportation.  Aside  from 
this,  the  fixing  of  a  20-cent  preferential 
for  packed  fruit  wouid  necessitate  a 
rate  of  40  cents,  which,  the  steamship 
companies  discovered,  would  not  be 
profitable;  the  sacked  goods  contracted 
for  at  60  cents  must  be  transported  at 
that  rate;  and  the  California  packers 
found  themselves  protesting  against  an 
accomplished  fact.  Should  the  inter- 
coastal lines  increase  the  rate  for  any 
future  bookings  of  sacked  fruit,  how- 
ever, the  demand  of  the  packers  would 
be  met. 

Somewhat  curiously,  the  packers  and 
their  supporters,  while  requesting  the 
application  of  the  20-cent  rail  differen- 
tial to  the  steamship  business,  offered 
the  intercoastal  lines  nothing  in  return. 
The  natural  assumption  is  that  ship- 
ments of  packed  fruit  would  be  forth- 
coming,   but,    as    stated,    practically    no 
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business  has  been  done  in  this  commod- 
ity and  none  is  in  sight,  because,  the 
packers  say.  Eastern  buyers  insist  upon 
rail  shipments.  And  there  probably  are 
good  reasons  why  packed  fruit  cannot 
be  shipped  advantageously  through  the 
warm  waters  of  the  tropics. 

On  the  other  hand,  prunes  will  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  dried  fruit  dispatched 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  apricots  would 
be   more   liable   to   deterioration. 

San    Francisco    Chamber's    Attitude 

In  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  water  differential  is  given  as 
20  cents,  whereas  it  should  be,  as  was 
stated,  50  cents: 

"The  dried  fruit  packing  industry  of 
this  city  and  state  has  developed  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  differential  main- 
tained by  both  rail  and  water  carriers 
between  dried  fruit  moving  in  boxes 
or  sacks.  A  differential  in  favor  of 
dried  fruit  in  boxes  proceessed  and 
packed  by  local  packers  has  always 
been  carried  in  the  tariffs  of  the  water 
carriers  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  the  present  rate  on  boxed 
fruit  being  90  cents  and  on  fruit  in 
sacks  $1.10.  These  carriers  have  re- 
cently agreed  to  reduce  the  rate  on 
sacked  fruit  from  $1.10  to  60  cents, 
leaving  the  rate  of  90  cents  on  boxed 
fruit  standing.  This  reversal  of  dif- 
ferential relationship  will  be  fatal  to 
the  dried  fruit  packing  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  will  be  forced  to 
Atlantic   Coast  territory. 

"Therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  defense  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  city,  state  and 
coast,  urgently  support  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  present  differential  rela- 
tionship on  dried  fruits  boxed  and 
sacked." 

Quite    in    Earnest 

To  the  steamship  operator  the  chief 
and  perhaps  the  only  interest  of  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  100,000  tons 
of  new  business  has  been  developed. 
The  Western  packer  and  the  grower, 
however,  find  the  controversy  one  of 
many  facets,  and  the  quarrel  is  not 
likely  to  be  quieted  soon.  Moreover, 
as  demonstrating  that  the  growers  are 
in  earnest,  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  opening  of  a  processing  plant  in 
the  Bush  Terminals,  Brooklyn,  where 
the  sacked  fruit  will  be  prepared  for 
Eastern    markets. 

The  protests  of  the  packers  were 
heard  by  the  operators  and  at  length 
were  submitted  to  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  Shipping  Board  in  compli- 
ance with  a  request  of  the  traffic  de- 
partment. Briefs  were  filed  by  both 
packers  and  growers. 
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Another  interesting  rate  reduction  in 
the  intercoastal  trade  was  that  on  cann- 
ed fruits  and  vegetables,  the  rate  hav- 
ing been  reduced  from  65  cents  to  50 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  effective  March 
l(i  to  July  31.  This  reduction  was  pure- 
ly an  emergency  measure,  designed  to 
assist  in  moving  the  accumulation  of 
last  year's  pack.  Reductions  recently 
were  made  by  the  canners  in  an  effort 
to  dispose  of  their  stocks  prior  to  the 
next  season's  crop;  to  this  same  end 
the  lower  rates  will  contribute,  so  that 
goods  may  be  shipped  from  Atlantic 
ports,  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  the 
Mississippi,  at  less  than  the  direct  rail 
rates  would  be.  The  cost  of  canned 
goods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  there- 
fore, should  be  smaller  than  it  has  been 
heretofore.  Three  or  four  months  prob- 
ably will  be  required  to  clear  out  the 
stocks  in   California. 

Other   reductions 

Other  intercoastal  reductions  have 
been  made  as  follows,  effective  Mai'ch 
3:  Denatured  alcohol  from  $1  to  75 
cents;  talc  from  60  to  50  cents;  oranges, 
ordinary  stowage,  newly  established  rate 
of  60  cents;  magnesite,  crude  or  cal- 
cined, from  55  to  40  cents;  returned 
defective  metal  auto  parts,  less  than 
carload  lot,  at  new  established  rate  of 
$2 ;  prepared  mustard  in  barrels  from 
$1  to  65  cents;  onions  in  bags  from  65 
to  50  cents,  and  cotton  duck  or  denim 
clothing,  less  than  carload  lot,  at  new 
rate  of  $2.  The  rates  govern  one-hun- 
dred pound  shipments  in  carload  lots, 
except  when  stated  otherwise. 

Wharfage  Charges  Dropped 

All  wharfage  charges  on  import  and 
export  freight  through  the  port  of  Se- 
attle are  to  be  eliminated  and  work  on 
revising  the  tariffs  has  been  begun  by 
the  Port  Commission  and  some  private 
dock  owners,  as  the  tariff  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  dock  owners  is  to  be  uni- 
form in  all  particulars,  the  revision  cov- 
ering storage  charges  and  practices  as 
well  as  overseas,  intercoastal  and  other 
cargo  movements,  says  the  news  service 
of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Decision  to  abolish  wharfage  charges  of 
25  cents  a  ton  on  imports  and  30  cents 
a  ton  on  exports,  now  assessed  against 
the  shipper,  was  made  so  that  this  port 
might  be  the  cheapest  one  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  the  shipper  as  well  as 
for  the  ship  operator. 

Port  Improvements 

The  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation, 
Seattle,  has  sold  to  A.  M.  Castle  & 
Co.,  dealers  in  iron  and  steel,  150,000 
teet  of  land  and  two  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  a  large  warehouse  having 
52,000     square     feet     of     floor     space. 


Frank  K.  Hitching,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  A,  O.  Anderson  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
has  resigned  and  has  opened  an  office  at  244  Cal- 
ifornia Street  for  the  sale,  purchase  and  charter- 
ing of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  He  has  es- 
tablished connections  in  London  and  Japan,  Mr, 
Hitching  also  has  taken  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Transport  Company's  intercoastal  fleet,  the 
first  vessel  of  which,  the  C,  H,  Livingstone,  is 
due  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  April,  and  the  second, 
the  Anne  E,  Moss,  sailed  from  New  York  late  in 
March,  The  third,  the  O,  C,  Morse,  will  depart 
from  New  York  April  10  and  there  will  be  sail- 
ings each  fifteen  days  thereafter.  The  vessels  are 
privately-owned  9400-tonners, 

Stocks  of  iron   and   steel   will   be  stored 
in    the    latter. 

The  board  of  engineers  for  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  War  Department 
has  ruled  that  the  Duwamish  water- 
way, Seattle,  is  an  industrial  develop- 
ment and  therefore  is  not  entitled  to 
appropriations  as  a  commercial   harbor. 

Towage    Results    in    Loss 

Towage  by  the  port  of  Portland  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  $48,113  in  1920, 
according  to  the  biennial  report  of  the 
port  commission.  The  loss  in  1919  was 
$32,703.  During  1920  the  'two  tugs 
made  128  tows  between  the  sea  and 
Portland  or  way  ports  and  made  636 
harbor  tows,  earning  $74,4.58.  The 
port  dredges  moved  4,480,856  cubic 
yards  of  matter  in  1920,  as  against 
3,829,529  in  1919.  The  average  cost 
increased  about  2  cents  in  1920.  The 
report  summarizes  improvements  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  follows: 
"The  entrance  to  the  Columbia  river, 
where  a  bar  once  existed,  now  has  a 
depth  of  42  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
The  entrance  channel  is  over  half  a 
mile  wide.  This  conditions  has  existed 
since  completion  of  the  jetties  and  is 
permanent;  in  fact,  the  channel  is  grad- 
ually widening  and  deepening.  With 
this   adequate   and   permanent   entrance 


channel  existing,  the  next  step  is  to 
secure  a  channel  of  equal  stability  be- 
tween the  Columbia  river  entrance  and 
Portland  of  such  depth  and  width  that 
any  vessel  that  can  enter  the  river  may 
proceed  to  Portland  without  hindrance. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  port  of  Port- 
land will  concentrate  its  future  efforts, 
as  it  recognizes  the  channel  to  be  first 
requisite   of   the   port," 

The  port  of  Portland  commission  has 
authorized  the  issuance  of  $600,000  in 
bonds  of  $1000  denomination  maturing 
in  five  years  and  bearing  6  per  cent. 
The  funds  obtained  will  make  up  the 
$400,000  deficit  of  the  commission 
pending  the  issue  of  30-year  bonds, 
recently  authorized  by  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature. 

Lumber   Center   Built 

Anticipating  large  cargoes  of  forest 
products  from  Western  Washington 
and  the  Inland  Empire  territory,  the 
Weyerhauser  Forest  Products  Corpora- 
tion is  completing  an  assembling  and 
distributing  yard  in  Baltimore  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
to  receive  water  shipments  from  Puget 
Sound.  This  distributing  plant  marks 
the  first  step  of  lumber  interests  in 
taking  definite  action  too  escape  by 
water  shipment  the  high  rates  on  rail- 
loads.  The  Baltimore  yard  is  expected 
to  be  completed  this  spring  and  it  now 
has  a  capacity  of  storing  40,000,000 
feet  for  immediate  distribution  in  the 
markets  of  the  East. 

Lumber  can  now  be  shipped  to  New 
York  by  steamship  at  a  cost  of  $13  to 
$14  less  than  by  rail.  Figuring  wharf- 
age expenses,  a  saving  of  $10  a  1000 
feet  of  lumber  can  be  effected  by  the 
water  route  and  distribution  fj'om  as- 
sembling yards. 

Two  of  the  three  bonded  warehouses 
built  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  Snare 
&  Triest  Company  of  Havana  for  De- 
siderio  Parreno  have  been  placed  in 
service.  The  warehouses,  which  are 
of  concrete  with  iron  roofing,  will  have 
an  area  of  47,437  square  feet.  The 
charge  made  for  storing  goods  in  the 
Parreno  bonded  warehouses  will  be  5 
cents  a  month  or  fraction  thereof  for 
each  200  pounds  or  less,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  low  charge  will  make 
Santiago  the  cheapest  storage  ware- 
house port  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  decree  has  been  approved  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  of  port  works 
at  Fortaleza,  in  the  State  of  Ceara, 
Brazil.  At  present  the  port  has  no 
docking  facilities,  not  even  a  break- 
water, a  long  bridge  extending  out  into 
deep  water  being  the  only  anchorage 
afforded  vessels.  The  budget  for  this 
work  has  been  estimated  at  12,893,565 
milreis,  this  amount  being  considered 
sufficient  to  construct  works  comparable 
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to  those  at  Pernambuco.  (On  February 
14  the  milrcis  was  quoted  at  15  cents, 
United    States   currency.) 

Consul  Homer  Brett  states  that  the 
Chilean  government  has  appropriated 
1,700,000  pesos  ($340,000  at  normal 
exchange)  for  the  prompt  beginning 
of  construction  work  on  the  new  pier 
at  Arica.  It  is  thought  that  the  work 
will  be  done  directly  by  the  Ministcrio 
de  Obras  Publicas,  Santiago,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  and 
that  the  construction  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  several  piers  now  exist 
ing,  with  piling  of  steel  tubes  connecteil 
with  steel-rod  braces  and  a  flooring  of 
timber.  Three  or  four  steel  cranes  of 
fi-om  20  to  50  tons  capacity  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  bay  at  Santa  Marta,  Colombia, 
by  reason  of  its  depth  of  water,  easy 
and  safe  accessibility  for  all  kinds  of 
water  craft,  and  existing  dock  facil- 
ities, is  the  best  harbor  on  the  north 
coast  of  Colombia.  The  construction 
of  wharves  to  supply  the  necessary 
facilities  for  handling  incoming  and 
outgoing  cargo  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Santa  Marta  Railway  Company, 
Ltd.,  a  British  corporation,  which,  un- 
der the  terms  of  its  concession  from 
the  Colombian  government,  not  only 
operates  97  kilometers  of  railway  line, 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  branch 
trackage,  but  also  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide dock  facilities  for  its  transporta- 
tion system. 

A  law  dated  April  16,  1910,  author- 
ized the  extension  of  the  Port  of 
Rouen,  France,  the  nearest  port  to 
Paris.  Eighty-four  hectares  (207.5 
acres)  have  been  purchased  to  the  west 
of  Rouen  and  the  cornerstone  has  been 
laid  and  active  work  will  soon  com- 
mence. 

When  completed  this  port  will  have 
.3660  meters  of  new  quays  with  a  water 
surface  of  about  35  hectares  (86.4 
acres).  The  entrance  to  this  new  port 
will    be    140    meters     (460    feet)     wide 


Starboard    bow    of    the    American-Hawaiian    steamship    Alaskan    as    she    appeared    in    the    Hoatii.K 
drydock  of  the   Bethlehem   Shipbuilding   Corporation.   San    Francisco.      See  page   237. 

about  3200  feet.  A  total  length  of 
about  1700  feet  of  parapet  wall  has 
been    built.      Since    the    commencement 


and  the  minimum  depth  alongside  the 
wharves  will  be  9  meters  (29.5  feet). 
The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  60,000,- 
000  francs  ($11,320,750  at  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange).  The  work  will  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  seven  years  and 
will  consist  of  dredging  3,000,000 
square  meters,  the  construction  of  con- 
crete wharves,  filling  in  the  land  in 
back,  and  finally  the  construction  of 
warehouses,  the  equipping  of  unloading 
and  loading  machinery,  etc.,  and  a  com- 
plete system  of  tracks  which  will  be 
joined  to  the  main  line  to  Paris.  A 
map  showing  the  proposed  improve- 
ments at  Rouen  can  be  examined  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce or  its  district  offices  by  referring 
to  file  No.   18579. 

In    the   Orient 

The  report  of  the  engineer  in  chief 
of  Chefoo  Harbor  Commission  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1920,  shows 
that  work  on  the  breakwater  was  com- 
pleted by  December  1  and  that  work 
on  the  mole  has  been  steadily  carried 
on  The  mound  is  approximately  to 
its  full  height  and  protected  by  heavy 
rubble    on    the    slopes    for    a    length    of 


intr    at    berth.    San    Francisco    Bay. 


of  the  work   18,000  tons  of  cement  has 
been  received. 

The  Whangpoo  Conservancy  Board, 
Shanghai,  has  requested  each  govern- 
ment represented  on  the  Shanghai  Har- 
bor Commission — Great  Britain,  United 
States,  France,  Japan  and  Holland — to 
appoint  an  engineer  to  attend  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Shanghai  in  Oc- 
tober, at  which  the  Shanghai  harbor 
problem  will  be  studied.  The  need  of 
shipping  facilities  at  Shanghai  has  be- 
come acute.  The  conference  will  be 
asked  also  to  study  silting  at  the  mouth 
of   the   Yangtse. 

About  People 

Letson  Balliet,  efficiency  engineer  of 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land, has  resigned  to  take  up  a  practice 
as  consulting  engineer  with  offices  in 
1508  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Prior  to  entering  the  service  of  the 
Moore  Company  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Balliet  was  in  charge  of  the  surveys  for 
the  Colorado  River  hydro-electric  devel- 
opment in  1914  and  also  was  for  years 
a  mining  engineer. 

Harry  Brandt  has  resigned  as  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  Seattle  district.  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  has  entered  manufac- 
turing business  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Brandt 
joined  the  board  organization  in  May, 
1917,  as  chief  clerk  to  Captain  John  F. 
Blain  at  Seattle. 

P.  S.  Newcomb,  of  Dodwell  &  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant manager,  San  Francisco. 

C.  P.  Morse,  vice-president  and  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  has  re- 
signed and  has  been  succeeded  by  O.  C. 
Scott,  treasurer.  M.  M.  Graham  has 
been  made  secretary  and  treasurer,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Scott.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Morse  was  in  chai'ge  of  American-Ha- 
waiian  interests   in   the   islands;    he   en- 
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tered  the  Inter-Island  service  after  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  suspended  its  Ha- 
waiian service. 

Commander  Charles  Belknap,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
to  associate  himself  with  Russell  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  H.  S.  Scott,  president 
of  the  Trans-Oceanic  Company,  succeeds 
Commander  Belknap  as  present  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  and 
Drew  Chidester,  also  of  the  Trans- 
Oceanic  office,  will  act  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

Edward  F.  Wright,  general  marine 
superintendent  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  retired  February  28  af- 
ter fifty-four  years  of  service  with  the 
American  Line,  which  he  joined  in  1867. 
His  retirement  was  on  the  fifty-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  he  entered 
the  American  Line  office  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  boy. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  of  Louis- 
iana has  announced  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Merchant  Marine  Association : 
Senator  Ransdell,  chairman ;  Matthew 
Hale,  president,  South  Atlantic  States 
Association,  Washington;  Winthrop  L. 
Marvin,  vice-president,  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association,  New  York; 
Edwin  H.  Duff,  attorney,  Washington ; 
Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany; Hugh  Gallagher,  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  Seattle;  William  Allen, 
special  representative  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  in  Washington.  One  other  mem- 
ber representing  the  Great  Lakes  sec- 
tion remains  to  be  appointed. 

Yonejiroh  Ito,  vice-president  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Tokyo,  has  been 
elected  president,  succeeding  the  late 
Baron  Kondo.  Mr.  Ito,  formerly  man- 
aging director,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  November  to  succeed  Dr.  Suda, 
resigned.  Mr.  Ito's  position  as  vice- 
president  will  be  filled  by  Y.  Nagatami, 
formerly  director  of  the  finance  divis- 
ion. In  1896  Mr.  Ito  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Yokohama  office  of  the  N.  Y.  K. 
and  has  served  the  company  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

Hamilton  &  Wade,  Inc.,  1  Liberty 
Street,-  New  York,  announce  the  election 
of  William  G.  Marvin,  the  company's 
counsel,  as  a  director. 

Sir  James  Charles,  K.  B.  E.,  C.  B., 
R.  D.,  R.  N.  R.,  commander  of  the  Cu- 
nard  liner  Aquitania  and  senior  Cunard 
captain,  has  been  made  commodore  of 
the  fleet.  Sir  James  has  served  forty- 
one  years  at  sea,  twenty-six  of  which 
he  has  been  a  Cunard  officer.  He  was 
made  C.  B.  in  1911,  C.  B.  E.  in  1919 
and  subsequently  was  made  K.  B.  E., 
which  carries  with  it  the  title  of  Sir. 
Sir  James  was  in  command  of  the 
Aquitania    during    the    spring    of    1918, 


Three  officers  of  Ihe  Isthmian  steamship  Steel 
Mariner.  On  the  left  is  E.  Lindahl,  first  officer, 
and   in    the   center   J.    Tyson. 

when  the  vessel  transported  almost 
50,000  American  troops  to  Europe  in 
nine   voyages. 

Captain  Frederic  A.  Gainard  has 
been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Neptune  Association,  succeeding 
Captain    Arthur   N.    McGray. 

A.  C.  F.  Henderson  has  been  ap- 
pointed joint  manager  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  serving  in  that  capacity  with  S. 
J.  Lister.  The  Cunard  will  be  man- 
aged by  A.  D.  Mearns,  general  man- 
ager, Messrs.  Lister  and  Henderson, 
joint  managers,  and  R.  Crail  and  C.  E. 
Cotterell,  assistant  managers. 

The  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has 
been  moved  from  1208  Farmers  Bank 
Building  to  718  Bessemer  Building, 
Fort  and  Dusquesne  way. 

Thomas  W.  Harrison  has  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Berger 
&  Carter  Company,  San  Francisco,  and 
has  opened  an  advertising  agency  serv- 
ice with  offices  in  923  Hearst  Building. 
He  will  give  special  attention  to  the 
advertising  of  machinery  and  mechan- 
ical  goods. 

Captain  William  M.  Smith,  port  cap- 
tain of  the  White  Star  at  New  York, 
has  retired  after  forty-three  years  of 
continuous  service  with  the  line.  After 
five  years  on  the  training  ship  Conway, 
Captain  Smith  was  an  apprentice  for 
the  same  length  of  time  on  sailing 
vessels  in  the  East  Indian  and  Cape 
Horn  trades.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
fourth    officer    of    the    old    White    Star 


liner  Britannic;  for  the  next  ten  years 
he  commanded  the  Arabic,  Tauric,  Teu- 
tonic and  Majestic,  and  in  1888  he 
took  the  Arabic  to  Hongkong  under 
charter  to  the  Oriental  &  Occidental. 
In  1890  Captain  Smith  was  transferred 
to  the  Oceanic,  also  in  the  Orient-San 
Francisco  service,  and  on  that  vessel 
had  Nellie  Bly  as  a  passenger  from 
Hongkong  to  San  Francisco  when  that 
traveler  made  her  record-breaking  trip 
around  the  world.  Captain  Smith  re- 
mained on  the  Pacific  until  1S95.  In 
June,  1899,  he  was  appointed  marine 
superintendent  at  New  York. 

H.  E.  Manghum,  examiner  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  regulations,  has  been 
appointed  commerce  attorney  of  the 
.Shipping    Board,    Washington. 

Charles  R.  Page,  head  of  marine  in- 
surance Syndicate  A,  made  a  tour  of 
Pacific   Coast  cities  in  March. 

S.  L.  Kreider,  who  was  a  recent  vis- 
itor in  San  Francisco,  reports  favorable 
movement  of  freight  on  the  intercoastal 
lines  both  east  and  southwest  from  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Kreider,  who  is  agent  for 
the  Williams  Steamship  Line  and  also 
the  T.  K.  K.  Line,  has  offices  in  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego,  at  which  latter 
point  he  is  enlarging  his  staff. 

Deaths 

Richard  Sanderson,  for  several  years 
head  of  Sanderson  &  Son,  New  York, 
in  London  February  24,  at  the  age  of 
90.  Mr.  Sanderson  founded  Sanderson 
&  Son  in  1878,  retiring  in  1890.  The 
business  thereafter  was  carried  on  by 
two  sons,  Harold  A.,  now  chairman  of 
the  White  Star,  London,  and  Oswald, 
now  managing  director  of  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line,  Hull.  Three  other  sons, 
the   widow   and    two   daughters   survive. 

J.  Richard  Lane,  vice-president  of 
Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  in  Seattle, 
February  9. 

Captain  Henry  Smith,  a  pioneer 
mariner  of  the  Northwest,  in  Victoria, 
B.  C,  February  7. 

Captain  James  R.  Herriman,  com- 
mander of  old  clipper  ships,  his  last 
vessel  having  been  the  America,  in  San 
Francisco,   March   9. 

Max  Kalish,  former  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Humboldt 
Steamship  Company,  in  San  Francisco 
February   26. 

John  Rahn,  president  of  the  Rahn- 
Larmon  Company,  lathe  manufacturer 
of  Cincinnati,  March  11. 

Colonel  A.  Papst,  founder  of  the  Ma- 
rine Iron  Works,  Tacoma,  and  for  a 
time  connected  with  the  Doekton  Ship- 
building Company,  in  Tacoma,  March  14. 
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NEW  COMPRESSOR  INSTALLATIONS 


THE  Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill 
Company  has  recently  installed  a 
three-stage  compressor  at  the  new 
plant  of  the  Stewart  Oxygen  & 
Hydrogen  Products  Company  in  San 
Francisco. 

This  compressor  will  be  used  for  com- 
pressing oxygen  for  filling  oxygen  cylin- 
ders at  1800  pounds  pressure.  The  oxy- 
gen is  compressed  at  65  pounds  at  the 
first  stage  and  delivered  at  high  pressure 
stage  at  18.50  pounds  pressure.  Tests 
have  shown  this  compressor  is  maintain- 
ing an  efficiency  of  76  per  cent.  The 
gas   delivered    at  the   third   stage   shows 
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the  low  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  using 
oil  in  connection  with  compressed  oxy- 
gen, the  Rix  Company  has  designed  a 
special  lubricating  system  for  this  com- 
pressor whereby  a  composition  of  soap, 
water  and  glycerin  is  used  for  lubrica- 
tion. The  floor  space  occupied  is  6  feet 
by  30  inches.  The  inter-cooler  for  all 
three  stages  of  the  Rix  compressor  is 
enclosed  in  one  case  with  dimensions 
of  20  inches  in  diameter  by  4  feet  in 
height. 

The  Ri.x  compressor,  which  requires 
a  20  horsepower  motor,  has  a  rating  of 
41  feet  per  minute.  A  recent  test  in 
filling  six  oxygen  cylinders  at  1800 
pounds  pressure,  which  totaled  1200  cu- 
bic feet  of  free  oxygen,  was  made  in 
forty  minutes.  This  indicates  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Rix  equipment  to  be  43,- 
200  feet  of  comjiressed  oxygen  in  twen- 
ty-four hours. 


The  Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Com- 
pany are  in  receipt  of  an  order  from 
the  Falk  Company  of  Milwaukee  for  a 
9  by  4  by  6  Duplex  Tandem  two-.stage 
air  compressor. 

Rix  duplex  tandem  two  -  stage  com- 
pressors of  the  same  size  have  been  in- 
stalled recently  on  the  motorship  Char- 
lie Watson ;  also  the  motorship  Harper 
of  the  Standard  Oil  fleet,  and  a  recent 
shipment  of  this  same  type  of  air  com- 
pressor was  made  1o  the  New  London 
Ship  &  Engine  Company  of  Groton, 
Connecticut. 

The  fact  that  the  Rix  Compressed  Air 
&  Drill  Company  is  shipping  its  equip- 
ment to  many  Eastern  points,  as  well 
as  to  Pacific  Coast  motorship  builders, 
indicates  the  resourcefulness  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  local  organization. 
The  Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Com- 
pany has  a  modern  factory  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  sales  offices  and  warehouse 
in   San   Francisco. 


Gate  valve  complete  on  erecting  shop  Hoor. 
Chief  Engineer  H.  L.  Rcxworthy  of  the  Joshua 
Hendy   Iron    Works   is  shown   by   the    valve. 


Hydraulically    operated    cast     ?tpel    oate    valve    built    by    the    Joshua    Hendy    Iron    Works    of    San 
Francisco.     California,    for    the    Great    Western    Power    Company 

HUGE    GATE   VALVES 

The  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  have  recently  completed  an 
order  from  the  Great  Western  Power  Company  which  includes  four  42-inch  cast 
steel  hydraulically-operated  gate  valves  for  the  Caribou  hydro-electric  power  pro- 
ject. As  will  be  seen  from  the  attached  illustration,  these  valves  are  of  colossal 
dimensions;  in  fact,  the  assembled  valve  measures  23  feet  in  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valve  chamber  to  the  top  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder.  The  weight  of 
each  valve  is  50,000  pounds.  The  valve  chamber,  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  the  valve 
chamber  dome  and  tandem  connecting  piece  are  all  made  from  cast  steel  of  the 
highest  quality,  the  valve  being  designed  to  stand  a  test  of  1000  pounds  hydraulic 
pressure  to  the  square  inch.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration  at  the  left,  a  by- 
pass is  provided,  controlled  by  a  hand  wheel  through  suitable  spur  gearing. 


EFFICIENT  VALVE  DESIGN  ON  TOSI  ENGINES 


Reproduction    of    drawings    which    show    the    design    of    valves    on    the    Tosi    Diesel    Engine.      This    drawing    was    furnished    by    the    United    Engineering 
Company   of    San    Francisco,    who    are    licensed    manufacturers  of  the    Franco   Tosi    Full    Diesel    Marine    Engines 


A  RECENT  visit  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view to  the  works  of  the  United 
Engineering  Company,  San 
Francisco,  developed  a  new  and  very 
interesting  feature  in  the  design  of 
the  Tosi-Diesel  engine,  for  which  the 
United  Engineering  Company  hold  the 
building  license  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  is  shown  in  the  drawing  repro- 
duced above,  the  valve  in  the  Tosi  en- 
gine used  for  exhaust  and  intake  re- 
mains open  from  the  beginning  of  the 
exhaust  phase  of  the  stroke  to  the  end 
of  the  suction  phase.  A  swinging  baf- 
flle  covers  the  outer  end  of  the  port 
to  this  valve.  This  baffle  is  actuated 
by  an  eccentric  on  the  camshaft  in 
such  manner  that  during  the  exhaust 
stroke  it  directs  the  gases  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  exhaust  manifold,  and 
at  exactly  the  proper  time  it  swings 
over  opening  a  valve  port  to  the  fresh 
air  inlet.  This  design  allows  the  at- 
tainment of  several  advantages.  The 
temperature  of  this  combination  exhaust 
and  intake  valve  can  be  kept  much 
lower  than  that  of  a  straight  exhaust 
valve,  and  the  valve  itself  can  be  made 
of  much   larger  diameter  so  as  to   give 


less  velocity  of  the  exhaust  gases  and 
thus  eliminate  burned  valve  seats  and 
distorted  stems  and  cages.  The  rock- 
ing baffle  is  carried  on  a  stem  working 
in  ball  bearings,  and  the  baffle  has  an 
absolute  cleai'ance  in  its  housing  of 
.002  inches.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  the  slight  amount  (one  per 
cent)  of  exhaust  gas  drawn  in  with 
the  intake  air  does  not  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  output  of  the  engine. 

The  eccentric  which  rocks  this  bafflle 
is  keyed  to  the  camshaft  and  does  not 
require  shifting  of  its  position  for  re- 
versal of  the  engine  so  that  in  the  new 
design  there  are  but  two  cams(  one 
ahead  and  one  astern)  for  each  cylin- 
der. Valve  cages  are  also  eliminated, 
thereby  bringing  the  cooling  water 
much  closer  to  the  valve  seats.  In  the 
larger  size  engines  two  of  these  com- 
bination valves  operated  by  a  single 
set  of  gears  are  used  in  each  cylin- 
der head,  this  being  done  in  order  to 
keep  a  symmetrical  casting. 

Another  improvement  in  the  Tosi  de- 
sign is  in  the  elimination  of  stuffing  box 
on  the  injection  nozzle  stem.  These 
stems  are  fitted  to  a  long  vertical  bear- 
ing  with   a   clearance   of   .001    inch   and 


with  a  number  of  labyrinth  grooves  on 
the  stem.  The  stem  at  its  bottom  end 
has  a  conical  valve  seating  on  the  hous- 
ing, and  it  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  for  the  very  short  period  during 
which  the  stem  is  open  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  leakage  of  air  past  the  laby- 
rinth grooves. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    SHOPS 

THE  placing  in  service  of  the  new 
locomotive  boiler  shop  at  Bay 
Shore,  South  San  Francisco,  an- 
nounced by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  completes  the  general  plan 
for  the  Bay  Shore  shops,  and  provides 
facilities  for  the  taking  care  of  all 
engines  on  the  Coast  Division  and  help- 
ing out  the  Western  Division  shops. 
The  new  boiler  shop,  a  frame  struc- 
ture with  outside  walls  practically  all 
of  glass,  is  100  by  178  feet  in  size, 
with  eight  tracks  and  a  capacity  of  six 
fire  boxes  a  month.  The  large  amount 
of  glass  usedi  n  the  construction  of  the 
building  provides  excellent  lighting  and 
the  fact  that  one  side  of  the  building 
is  made  up  of  sliding  dooi'S  is  an  addi- 
tional  convenience  to   the  work. 
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VULCAN  REFRIGERATING  EQUIPMENT 


FOR    many    years    the    Vulcan    lion 
Works  of  San  Francisco  have  built 
hiKh-Ki'"<le    refrigeration    equiji 
nient,   ami   their  marine   type   re 
frifreration  machines  have  been  installed 
on  many  of  the  ships  which  operate  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  illustration  shows  a  No.  11  C 
Marine  type  refrigerating  machine  which 
is  one  of  a  lot  of  three  that  have 
recently  been  shipped  to  a  Japanese 
shipbuilder  for  installation  on  cargo 
ships.  This  equipment  is  the  design 
of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  and  special 
consideration  has  been  given  to  meet 
the  severe  operating  requirements  for 
work  aboard  ship,  and  with  the  limited 
space  allotted  for  such  equipment  a 
very  compact  machine  is  required.  The 
No.  11  C  has  a  capacity  of  10  tons  of 
refrigeration.  Two  ammonia  cylinders 
of  opposed  piston  design  have  a  diam- 
eter of  7  inches  with  8-inch  stroke.  The 
steam    cylinder   is    of    10-inch    diameter 


No.    lie   Vulcan    Marine   Type    Refrigerat- 
ing  Machine 


Special  Riveter  for  Marine  Boiler  Construction 


THE  accompanying  il 
lustration  shows  a  spe- 
cial riveter  designed 
by  the  Baird  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for 
riveting  the  flanges  on 
Morrison  corrugated  furn- 
ace Scotch  marine  boiler 
construction. 

The  machine  has  a  reach 
of  5  inches  and  a  gap  of  12 
inches  with  a  die  adjustment 
of  3  inches  to  accommo- 
date the  various  length  of 
rivets  and  thickness  of 
plate.  The  air  cylinders 
are  of  the  tandem  type, 
with  two  pistons  on  a  single 
rod.  The  toggle  is  of  sim- 
ple construction,  composed 
of  three  pieces  arranged  in 
a  compact  unit. 

The  machine  is  hung 
from  the  direct  gravity 
point  in  a  circular  support- 
ing frame  which  revolves  on 
a  ball-bearing  runway,  per- 
mitting the  riveter  to  be 
operated  at  any  angle.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  one-inch 
steam   tight  rivets. 

It  is  a  closely  designed  unit,  being 
33  inches  long  by  40  inches  high,  and 
weighing  approximately  7.'50  pounds. 
It  has  many  other  uses  in  boiler  work 
where  extreme  portability  and  adjust- 
ment in  difficult  positions  are  important 
features. 


The    Baird    Pneumatic    Riveter   designed    for   riveting    flanges    on 
corrugated    furnace    Scotch    boilers 

POLLAK  OFFICES   MOVED 

THE    general    sales    offices    of    the 
Pollak     Steel     Company     at     New 
York   City  have  been  changed  re- 
cently   in   order   to    secure    larger 
accommodations,    and    are    now    located 
in    Suite    3115-3116-3117,    Equitable 
Building. 

The   Pollak    Steel   Company  has   built 
up    an    enviable     reputation     for    high- 


with  9-inch  stroke.  The  speed  of  the 
machine  is  designed  for  oeration  at  75 
to  150  R.  P.  M.,  iy2-inch  pipe  connec- 
tions are  used,  and  the  engine  develops 
from  10  to  14  horsepower.  The  diam- 
eter of  ci-ankshaf t  is  3  %  inches.  The 
floor  space  required  for  this  compact 
machine  is  only  5%   by  7  feet. 

The  refrigerating  machine  may,  in 
one  sense,  be  termed  the  most  impor- 
tant machinery  on  the  ship;  for,  if  the 
main  engines  would  break  down  at  sea, 
the  most  serious  result  would  probably 
be  the  time  lost  in  making  repairs, 
whereas  if  the  refrigerating  machinery 
would  stop  working  for  any  undue  length 
of  time,  the  perishable  cargo  and  ship's 
food  supplies  would  spoil.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  have 
given  great  attention  to  the  design  of 
a  durable  and  rugged  machne  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  for  marine  re- 
frigeration equipment. 


A  2000  pound  Erie  Steam  Drop  Forging  Ham- 
mer used  in  forging  three  ball  stanchions  at  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company.  Equipment  built 
by  the  Erie  Foundry  Company  is  handled  on  the 
Pacific    Coast   by    Louis   G.    Henes. 

gi-ade  marine  forgings,  which  include 
heavy  hollow  bored  propeller  shafts,  pis- 
tons, connecting  rods,  stern  frames,  mo- 
tor pump  and  turbine  foi'gings. 
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CALIFORNIA  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


THE  Califoinia  Machinery  Com- 
pany, who  have  specialized  in  mar- 
keting high-grade  rebuilt  machin- 
ery, have  recently  moved  to  larger 
quarters  at  67  Beale  Street,  in  San 
Francisco,  where  an  attractive  show- 
room and  sales  offices  have  been  opened. 
The  list  of  machine  tools  which  are 
carried  by  the  California  Machinery 
Company  includes  many  types  of  both 
iron-working  and  wood-working  machin- 
ery. Appearing  on  this  list  is  a  Gid- 
dings  &  Lewis  No.  0  horizontal  boring, 
drilling  and  milling  machine.  This  high- 
grade  tool  is  built  for  maximum  produc- 
tion, while  maintaining  high  precision 
standards.  Owing  to  its  rugged  con- 
struction and  simple  design,  manufac- 
turers have  found  that  the  Giddings  & 
Lewis  equipment  may  be  relied  upon 
for  hard,  continuous  service.     The  No.  0 


Giddings  &  Lewis  machine  has  a  spin- 
dle bar  diameter  of  3%  inches;  the 
longitudinal  travel  of  spindle  is  26 
inches;  length  of  spindle  is  63%  inches; 
the  size  of  table  is  24  by  50  inches,  and 
the  traverse  travel  of  table  is  30  inches, 
with  a  longitudinal  travel  of  32  inches. 
The  16  feeds  in  each  direction  make 
this  tool  adaptable  for  many   purposes. 

Another  manufacturing  tool  listed  by 
the  California  Machinery  Company  is 
the  3A  Warner  &  Swasey  Universal  hol- 
low-hexagon turret  lathe.  This  lathe  is 
equipped  for  bar  and  chuck  work,  the 
bar  capacity  being  3%  inches,  and 
chucking  capacity  16  inches.  The  ma- 
chine is  fully  tooled  and  carries  the 
same  guarantee  as  when  it  left  the 
factory. 

Two  Cleveland  open-side  planers  are 
listed  by  the  California  Machinery  Com- 


pany, one  with  a  capacity  of  36  inches 
by  36  inches  by  12  feet,  and  the  other 
48  inches  by  48  inches  by  18  feet.  The 
open-side  planer  is  in  great  demand  in 
many  of  the  large  jobbing  shops  for 
the  reason  that  this  type  allows  for 
planing  of  much  wider  work  than  is 
possible  with  the  old-style  machines. 
This  machine  can  be  arranged  for  belted 
motor  or  reversing  motor  drive  if  de- 
sired. The  machine  can  be  equipped 
with  supplemental  rolling  tables  for  ex- 
tremely wide  work,  and  if  a  fourth  head 
is  required  by  part  of  the  work,  outside 
demountable  columns  can  be  equipped. 
A  No.  5  Ingersoll  vertical  slab  milling 
machine  and  a  2500-pound  Chambers- 
burg  single  frame  steam  hammer  are 
also  listed  by  the  California  Machinery 
Company. 
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The  No.  O  (32)  Giddings 
&  Lewis  horizontal  boring, 
drilling  and  milling  machine 
listed  by  the  California  Ma- 
chinery Company,  This  high 
grade  machine  tool  has  been 
designed  for  heavy  produc- 
tion work  where  close  stand- 
ards of  precision  are  re- 
quired. 


The  No,  3A  Warner  &   Swasey  turret  lathe  on  hand  at  the  California  Machinery  Company,     This  manufacturing  tool  w.th   Us  well  known  rugged 

construction  has  gained   many   fri  ends  m   Pacific   Coast   mdustnes 
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AN  IMPROVED  TWIST  DRILL  GRINDER 


TWKNTV-TWO  years  aRO  the  Wil- 
marth  &  Morman  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michipan,  placed  on  the 
market  the  "Yankee"  twist  drill 
(•rinder.  This  machine  was  of  the  gauffe 
jaw  or  caliperinfr  type,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  machine  for  each  dif 
ferent  size  drill  ground. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  drill  grinder 
was  marketed,  and  in  view  of  marked 
improvements  the  machine  was  called 
the  New  Yankee.  The  preliminary  cal- 
ipering  was  eliminated,  thereby  making 
the  positioning  of  the  drill  entirely  au- 
tomatic. The  only  adjustment  required 
was  the  setting  of  the  tailstock  for  the 
various  lengths  of  drills.  This  style  of 
drill  grinder  remained  the  standard  ma- 
chine with  the  Wilmarth  &  Morman  Com- 
pany until  recently,  when  they  brought 
out  the  Improved  New  Yankee  twist 
drill  grinder. 

The  original  machine  was  adapted  to 
the  grinding  of  straight  shank  drills 
only,  while  the  advent  of  taper  and  col- 
lared shank  drills  made  a  special  attach- 
ment necessary.  In  the  new  machine 
(as  photograph  shows)  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  both  types  are  incorporated  so 
that  straight  and  taper  shank  drills  can 
be  readily  ground  without  any  time  con- 
suming adjustments  whatsoever. 

The  operation  of  the  grinder  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The 
illustration  shows  how  long  straight, 
taper  and  collared  shank  drills  are  posi- 
tioned. When  the  body  of  taper  and 
collared  shank  drills  becomes  too  short 
to  be  supported  by  the  sliding  "V" 
block,  this  part  is  thrown  out  and  the 
shank  of  the  drill  is  supported  by  a  cen- 
ter detail  in  the  elevating  tailstock. 

Nine  belt  and  eight  motor  driven 
styles  are  offered.  These  are  made  up 
in  different  combinations  from  four 
holders  having  the  following  capacities: 
No.  52  to  %  inch;  3/32  to  IV2  inch; 
M,  to  2  %  inch ;  and  V2  to  4  inch.  Each 
machine  is  equipped  with  means  for  ob- 
taining different  clearance  angles  and 
a  built-in  wheel  trueing  device. 


The  Improved  New  Yankee  Twist  Drill  Grinder  manufactured  by  Wilmarth  &  Morman.  The 
Herberts  Machinery  Supply  Company  with  sales  offices  in  San  Francisco  end  Los  An^tles  are 
selling   agents  for   the   Wilmarth   &    Morman   line   of   grinders. 


Illustrating    how    long    straight,    taper    and    col- 
lared shank  drills  are  positioned   for  grinding. 
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A  sixteen-ton  bronze  propeller  wheel  suspended  under  the  15-ton  Shaw  Electric  Traveling 
Crane  at  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company's  machine  shop.  This  propeller  wheel  with  a  diameter 
of  18'  6'  was  cast  and  machined  at  the  Moore  plant  for  the  new  Matson  cargo  ship  Manulani. 
The  cast  iron  hub  weighed  11.570  pounds  and  the  four  bronze  blades  weighed  21.167  pounds.  The 
ritch  area  of  this  wheel  totals  120.52  square  feet  and  will  absorb  5500  h.  p.  at  98  r.  p.  m.  The 
Manulani   is  designed    for   a   loaded    speed    of    13.05   knots. 
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Super- Accurate  Gears  for  Marine 

Turbine  Use 


HITHERTO  the  one  weak  spot  in  steam  turbine  practice 
has  been  the   reduction   gears.     These  have   never  been 
quite  satisfactory  because  of  two  reasons — lack  of  accur- 
acy in   the   gears  and   lack  of  strength   in   the  pinions.     Maag 
Gears  overcome  both  these  obstacles  to  success. 

Cut,  first  of  all,  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  possible  in 
ordinary  gears,  Maag  Pinions  for  high  speeds  are  case  hard- 
ened and  then  GROUND  to  final  perfection. 

By  case  hardening,  the  originally  very  strong  Maag  tooth — 
which  is  strongest  at  the  base  where  other  gears  are  weakest — 
is  made  still  stronger.  By  grinding,  any  distortions  due  to  the 
hardening  process  are  not  only  remedied  to  produce  a  tooth 
outline  of  superaccuracy,  but  the  grinding  actually  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  wear  and  tear. 

ORDINARY    Maag    turbo-reduction    drives,    made    in   this    way,   have    given 
°^'''^        results  that  approach  lOO'y    efficiency.     For  example  a  standard 
set  of   Maag  Gears,  after  being  more  than   12   months  in  con- 
tinuous service,  have  shown  no  discernable  wear  whatever;  the 
MAAG  original    fine    grinding    lines    still    remaining    visible    and    un- 
•^^'*'R   changed. 

We'll  be  glad  to  give  liou  figures  on  high  speed  Maag  Gears 
for  steam  iurbine,  rotar])  pump,  and  electric  w.otor  reductions. 


GEARS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 


Ill  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


See  them  at  the  Marine  Shorn, 
January  24-29,   Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  Neiv  York. 


FOUR  INTERESTING  EXHIBITS 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  show  four 
very  interesting  exhibits  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Marine  Exposition  at  New  York.  At 
the  upper  left  is  the  booth  of  the  Wager  Fur- 
nace Bridge  Wall  Company,  in  which  were 
shown  models  of  this  fitting  as  used  both  in 
watertube  and  Scotch  boilers  for  marine  pur- 
poses. Up  to  the  date  of  the  Exposition, 
9500  sets  had  been  used  in  Scotch  boilers  and 
1100  sets  in   watertube  boilers. 

The  American  Engineering  Company's  booth 
emphasized  particularly  electric  hydraulic  stee- 
ing  apparatus  driven  by  the  Hele-Shaw  pump 
and  controlled  by  American  Engineering  im- 
proved hydraulic  telemotor.  There  were  also 
shown  electric  winches,  steam  windlass,  and 
an  electric   planetary   geared   hoist. 

The  left  center  shows  the  booth  of  the 
Steward  Davit  &  Equipment  Corporation,  which 
is    self-explanatory. 

Below  is  the  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding  Company, 
in  whose  booth  was  staged  a  practical  demon- 
stration  of   shipbuilding   method. 
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CLEVELAND  SPACING  TABLE 


rHE  semi-automatic  spacing 
table  built  by  the  Cleveland 
Punch  &  Shear  Works  Com- 
any,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  marks  a 
istinct  advance  in  spacing  ta- 
le design,  embodying  as  it  does 
lany  important  new  features 
'hich  simplify  the  operation, 
'hile  reducing  the  number  of 
lovable  parts  to  a  minimum, 
'he  machine  is  adaptable  to 
ither  vertical  open  gap  punch- 
s  or  multiple  punches  and  can 
e  used  for  plates,  beams,  an- 
les,  girders,  channels  or  other 
tructural  shapes. 

While  the  machine  illustrated 
as  a  runway  of  100  feet  and 
movable  table  to  handle  ma- 
erial  up  to  50  feet  long,  it 
an  be  furnished  in  lengths  to 
uit  requirements.  Provision  is 
lade  for  adding  additional  units 
0  the  runway  and  table  should 
;  be  necessary  to  do  so  at 
ome  future  time.  These  units 
an  be  furnished  promptly  and 
an  be  erected  by  your  own 
i^orkmen  with  very  little  labor, 
t  being  only  neces.sary  to  bolt 
he  additional  units  to  the  ma- 
hine  and  provide  for  founda- 
ion. 

The  movable  table  moves  on 
oilers  of  large  diameter  and  is 
iropelled  by  rack  and  pinion  on 
■ach  side.  An  adjustable  tie 
asting  is  provided  for  each 
md  of  the  movable  table,  which 
s  adjustable  so  as  to  take  min- 
mum  and  maximum  length  ma- 
;erial.  The  tie  castings  are  fit- 
;ed  with  improved  clamps  for 
conveniently  gripping  various 
styles  and  kinds  of  material, 
rhe  clamps  are  so  designed 
;hat  punched  material  can  be 
released  and  the  table  returned 
For  loading,  which  permits  of 
jnloading  and  loading  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  The  con- 
struction of  the  table  is  such 
that  material  may  be  fed  thru 
the  machine  from  left  to  right 
or  right  to  left  as  shop  condi- 
tions permit.  Strippers  and 
sags  may  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  machine. 

The  rollers  which  support  the 
iiaterial  are  counterbalanced  by 
weights  and  have  an  adjust- 
ment of  24  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  dies,  so  that  material 
ranging  from  plates  to  24-inch 
beams  can  be  conveniently  han- 
dled. The  rollers  are  raised 
and  lowered  through  rack  and 
gear  segment  by  hand,  which 
eliminates  numerous  gears  and 
many  complicated  parts  found 
on  tables  where  roller  supports 
are  operated  by  power.  The 
material  supporting  rollers  may 
be  so  adjusted  that  all  mate- 
rial will  ride  clear  of  the  dies 
to  eliminate  friction.  When  the 
rollers  have  been  set  to  the  de- 
sired level  they  are  securely 
locked  in  position  by  means  of 
jaws  located  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  runway.  The  lever  for 
locking  and  releasing  this  de- 
vice is  conveniently  located  close 
to  the  levers  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  rollers.     Provision 


Semi-automatic   spacing    table   built    by    the    Cleveland    Punch    &    Shear    Works    Company    of    Cleveland.    Ohio 


is  made  to  take  up  the  clear- 
ance allowed  between  the  dies 
and  material  when  the  punch  is 
in   operation. 

Springs  located  near  the  lock- 
ing device  act  as  a  cushion  when 
the  punches  force  material  down 
on  the  dies.  This  spiing  cush- 
ion also  absorbs  the  shock  when 
material  is  loaaed  on  to  the  ta- 
ble. Continuous  rollers  are  pro- 
vided at  intervals  for  the  con- 
venient setting  up  of  angles 
when  being  punched  in  multi- 
ple. When  these  plate  support- 
ing rollers  are  in  their  topmost 
position  for  the  punching  of 
plates,  they  extend  above  the 
movable  table  so  that  plate- 
wider  than  the  table  and  equal 
to  the  throat  depth  of  the  ma- 
chine may  be  punched.  When 
this  width  of  material  is  punch- 
ed it  is  necessary  to  unload  be- 
fore the  table  can  be  run  back- 
ward for  a  new  load.  Adjust- 
able roller  guides  are  provided 
just  ahead  of  the  die  sockets 
so  as  to  correctly  gauge  angles 
as  they  pass  under  the  punches, 

The  movable  table  is  propell- 
ed by  motor  through  double 
friction  clutches  and  is  controll- 
ed by  push  buttons.  For  ob- 
taining the  correct  pitch  or 
spacing  of  holes  a  notched  bar 
or  adjustable  stops  may  be  used. 
In  feeding  the  material  through 
the  machine  the  large  friction 
clutch  lever  is  thrown  forward. 
To  start  the  material  on  its 
way,  the  operator  releases  the 
stop  pin  which  starts  the  mo- 
tor. He  then  allows  pin  to  ride 
along  the  edge  of  the  notched 
bar  until  a  notch  is  then  reach- 
ed, at  which  point  the  stop  pin 
shoots  into  the  notch,  pushing 
the  top  button  which  brakes  the 
circuit  and  dynamically  braking 
the  material,  bringing  the  table 
to  instant  stop.  If  the  notched 
bar  has  not  quite  reached  the 
stop  pin  when  the  motor  has 
come  to  rest  due  to  tht  varying 


load  on  the  table,  an  additional       clutch  lever  is  reversed,  and  by 


push  button  is  provided  for 
"inching"  which  allows  the  op- 
erator to  move  the  table  frac- 
tionally as  desired.  When  the 
material  is  finished,  the  friction 


pulling  out  the  stop  pin  the 
table  ti-avels  back  at  high  speed. 
The  feeding  speed  has  been 
figured  at  1 0  feet  per  minute 
and  the  quick  return  at  3.5  feet. 


INTERESTING  ACTIVITIES 


JOIN  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Hospitality  Club  today. 
Membership  free.  Ask  the 
Pilgrim  Attendant."  This  mes- 
sage, prominently  displayed  in 
the  booth  of  the  Plymouth  Coi'd- 
age  Company,  confronted  all 
the  visitors  to  the  Marine  Ex- 
position in  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace in  New  York  City  recently; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West,  the  South, 
the  East,  read  a  similar  mes- 
sage in  the  windows  of  their 
hardware  dealers. 

An  inquiry  directed  to  the 
"Pilgrim  Attendant"  or  to  the 
clerk  in  the  hardware  store  re- 
vealed a  very  interesting  and 
very  unusual  activity  of  one  of 
America's  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations. Briefly,  it  is  this: 
Next  summer  an  event  of  na- 
tional interest  will  be  celebrated 
in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  for 
next  summer  marks  the  .300th 
anniversary  of  the  establishing 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the 
founding  of  America.  Thou- 
sands of  new  people  will  visit 
the  famous  watering  place  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  while 
many  other  thousands,  while  in- 
terested in  the  activities  there, 
will   be   unable   to  attend. 

Plymouth's  leading  industrial 
institution  is  preparing  to  wel- 
come those  who  come  and  to 
furnish  those  who  cannot  come 
with  interesting  information  as 
to  the  activities. 

To  do  this  properly,  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Hospitality  Club 
has  been  formed.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization.  A  new 


brick  clubhouse  is  being  built. 
Information  bureaus  will  be  es- 
tablished and  special  recrea- 
tional facilities  have  been  de- 
cided upon.  All  this  has  been 
done  for  those  who  come. 

But  the  club  officeis  realize 
that  but  very  few  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  the 
celebration  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend and  to  these  members  who 
cannot  come  they  are  preparing 
a  series  of  souvenir  booklets. 
The  first  of  this  series  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  It  con- 
tains the  address  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Vice  -  President  -  elect 
of  the  United  States  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  the  actual  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  on  December  21, 
1920.  Other  bulletins  and  books 
of  exceptional  interest  are  plan- 
ned and  will  be  sent  out  from 
time  to  time. 

Furthermore,  the  information 
bureau  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Hospitality  Club  is  always 
open  to  all  its  members,  wheth- 
er they  are  coming  to  Plymouth 
or  not.  This  bureau  will  give 
any  information  required  about 
New  England — its  motor  routes, 
train  schedules,  every  activity 
in  which  the  average  vacation- 
ist is  interested. 

There  are  no  dues  nor  obli- 
nations  connected  with  this  club. 
Everything  is  free.  It  is  found- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  good-fellow- 
ship. The  very  unusual  object 
and  activities  of  this  club  have 
caused  thousands  to  become 
members. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines    have     been    installed     on    the     M  S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESE  TYPE  MARINE  ENONES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


fJlil, 


AUBURN,  NEW   YORK 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NEW  PACIFIC  COAST  DIESEL 


AN  oil-burning  Diesel-cycle 
engine  with  a  rated  ca- 
pacity of  25  horsepower 
per  cylinder  which  employs  me- 
chanical injection  of  fuel  oil  un- 
der comparatively  low  pressure 
has  been  developed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  a  three  and  a  four 
cylinder  unit  have  recently  been 
completed  and  shipped  by  the 
Enterprise  Engine  Company  of 
5an  Francisco. 

This  engine  should  be  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  small  com- 
nercial  craft  because  it  elim- 
nates  all  of  the  difficulties  in- 
lerent  in  high  pressure  air  com- 
Dressors.  As  compressed  air  is 
ised  only  for  starting  the  en- 
gine and  for  blowing  the  siren, 
I  small  single  stage  air  pump 
;akes  care  of  all  the  require- 
nents. 

The  engine  is  of  the  four- 
;ycle  trunk  piston  type  and  is 
lot  reversible,  a  mechanical  re- 
verse gear  of  the  planetary  spur 
jear  type  being  fitted  in  the 
Dropeller  line  shaft  between  the 
;hrust  block  and  the  crankshaft, 
vith  a  multiple  disk  type  clutch, 
dl  running  in  an  oil  bath. 

Each  cylinder  head  has  three 
calves  operated  by  rocking  arms 
vhich  are  actuated  by  long  push 
ods  from  the  camshaft,  the  lat- 
;er  being  situated  on  the  side 
>f  the  engine  frame  just  above 
;he  crankcase  and  being  driven 
from  the  crankshaft  through 
lelical  timing  gears.  The  outer 
;wo  valves  are  respectively  in- 
et  and  exhaust,  while  the  cen- 
tal rocker  arm  actuates  the  air 
starting  valve. 

The  fuel  pump  is  driven  by 
in  eccentric  rod  at  the  after 
md  of  the  camshaft.  This  pump 
forces  the  oil  under  compara- 
tively light  pressure  into  a 
chamber  in  a  wrought  steel  cup 
which  is  flanged  and  bolted  into 
the  cylinder  head.     This  cup  is 


so  arranged  that  it  is  complete- 
ly surrounded  by  the  cooling 
water.  The  fuel  enters  the  cup 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  com- 
pression stroke,  and  as  the  com- 
pression temperature  rises,  the 
more  volatile  parts  of  the  fuel 
ignite  and  force  the  injection 
of  the  fuel  oil  into  the  combus- 
tion chamber  of  the  cylinder 
through  three  nozzle  holes  in 
the  side  of  the  wrought  steel 
cup. 

Speed  control  is  attained 
through  the  action  of  a  cen- 
trifugal governor  driven  off  the 
camshaft  which  automatically 
changes  the  stroke  of  the  fuel 
pump,  thus  regulating  the 
amount  of  fuel  oil  injected  at 
different  loads.  This  method 
of  handling  crude  oil  in  this 
engine  has  shown  some  remark- 
able results  in  respect  to  over- 
load capacities.  On  test  the 
three-cylinder  engine  rated  at 
7.5  horsepower  with  14  degree 
Baume  fuel  turned  315  revo- 
lutions per  minute  against  a 
Prony  brake,  showing  a  brake 
horsepower  of   126. 

Lubrication  is  on  the  force 
feed  system,  a  Manzel  force 
feed  lubricator  being  operated 
by  an  eccentric  from  the  cam- 
shaft, forcing  the  oil  through 
pipes  to  the  various  working- 
parts  of  the  engine.  Oil  is  run 
through  the  engine  bedplate  in 
a  %-inch  pipe  having  two  sep- 
arate leads  to  each  main  bear- 
ing, maintaining  a  continuous 
flow  of  oil  under  pressure  onto 
the  crankshaft,  the  shaft  being 
bored  with  oil  holes  to  carry 
this  oil  also  to  the  crank  pin 
bearings  and  the  connecting  rod 
being  drilled  to  carry  the  oil 
from  the  crank  pin  bearings  to 
the  wrist  pin,  so  that  with  the 
crank  at  top  center  the  oil  is 
forced  from  the  main  bearings 
through  the  crankshaft  and  con- 


necting rod  into  the  wrist  pin 
bearings. 

This  engine  working  on  14 
degree  gravity  crude  oil  will 
produce  approximately  15  B.  H. 
P.  per  gallon  per  hour,  and  on 
a  3-cylinder  75  horsepower  en- 
gine such  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing the  consumption  of  lu- 
bricating oil  is  approximately 
one  gallon  per  eight  hours  at 
full  load. 

The  cylinders  are  10%  inch 
bore  by  14  inch  stroke.  The 
crankshafts  are  forged  from  a 
solid  billet  of  best  hammered 
steel  in  one  piece  and  accu- 
rately machined  and  ground  to 
size  at  all  bearings.  The  con- 
necting rods  are  made  of  the 
same  material,  and  their  upper 
ends  are  fitted  with  hard  phos- 
phor-bronze bushings  and  the 
lower  ends  with  cast  steel  bear- 
ings lined  with  the  best  grade 
of  Diesel  babbitt.  The  wrist 
pins  are  of  high  carbon  steel 
carefully  machined,  hardened 
and  ground.  The  frame  cast- 
ing carries  the  camshaft  with 
bearings  on  both  sides  of  each 
set  of  cams.  The  camshaft  can 
be  easily  removed  without  dis- 
turbing any  other  part  of  the 
mechanism. 

The  Enterprise  Foundry  Com- 
pany, affiliated  with  the  Enter- 
prise Engine  Company,  havfe  for 
years  made  a  specialty  of  high 
grade  castings  for  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  and  they  are 
taking  a  peculiar  pride  in  the 
construction  of  the  cylinders 
for  these  Diesel  engines,  using 
a   special   quality   of  gray   iron. 

Cost 
Fuel  per 

Hour 

Gasoline    2.02% 

Distillate  1.31% 

Kerosene 1.23% 

14  degree  gravity 30 


The  cylinders  are  cast  sepa- 
rately and  have  at  the  bottom 
an  extension  or  skirt  fitted  to 
the  cylinder  proper,  which  can 
be  removed  to  enable  the  re- 
moval of  the  piston  through  the 
bottom  of  the   crankcase. 

In  the  design  of  this  engine 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
circulation  of  the  cooling  water, 
all  of  the  passages  being  of 
large  area,  free  from  interfer- 
ences, and  designed  to  insure 
free  circulation.  The  engine  is 
equipped  with  both  centrifugal 
and  plunger  water  circulating 
pump,  the  centrifugal  pump  hav- 
ing a  brass  runner  driven  by  a 
large  friction  pulley  off  the 
flywheel.  The  plunger  pump  is 
driven  off  the  camshaft  at  half 
of  engine  speed,  allowing  the 
checks  to  properly  seat  at' each 
stroke  of  the  plunger  and  mak- 
ing a  very  efficient  pump.  Spe- 
cial check  valves  are  used  in 
this  pump,  having  hard  rubber 
seats  easily  removed  without 
disturbing  any  of  the  piping. 

The  following  table  shows 
the  relative  economy  of  gaso- 
line, distillate,  kerosene,  and 
of  Diesel  engines  of  the  Enter- 
prise type  based  upon  an  as- 
sumption of  15  B.  H.  P.  per 
gallon  for  the  Diesel  engine  and 
10  B.  H.  P.  per  gallon  for  the 
internal  combustion  engines,  us- 
ing the  lighter  fuels,  and  on 
prices  of  twenty  -  seven  cents 
per  gallon  for  gasoline,  seven- 
teen and  a  half  cents  for  dis- 
tillate, sixteen  and  a  half  for 
kerosene,  and  six  cents  for  14 
degree  gravity  fuel  oil. 

Cost              Cost  Cost 

per  Day  per  Mo.  per 

10  Hours  25  Days  Year 

20.25  506.25  6075.00 

13.12%  328.12Vo  3927.50 

12.371/2  309.371/2  3712.50 

3.00  75.00  900.00 


Enterprise   Diesel   oil   engine 
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HOW  SAFE  IS  SAFE  ENOUGH? 


When  the  test  comes  and  the  safety  of  vour  vessels 
with  their  cargoes  of  human  lives  deoends  upon  the 
action  of  the  anchor  chain  cable- 

SAFE  ENOUGH? 


-HOW  SAFE  IS 


AS  SAFE  AS  POSSIBLE! 

AS  SAFE  AS  POSSIBLE  means  that  vour  ship; 
are  safeguarded  by  the  strongest  chain  obtainable — any- 
t^^inCT  else — any  substitute — any  chain  that  merely  passes 
the  test  specifications,  is  not  "SAFE  ENOUGH.  " 

AS  SAFE  AS  POSSIBLE  means  that  your  shios 
are  equipped  with  the  cable  that  provides  the  GREAT- 
EST MARGIN  OF  SAFETY  ;^the  cable  that  if 
proof  tested  to  the  breaking  load  provided  for  wrought 
iron  chain,  and  furnished  to  specifications,  40'v  highei 
that  those  established  for  corresponding  sizes  of  any 
other  type  of  anchor  chain  cable.     That  cable  is: 

V\  r\.  V_/  \j      Cast  Steel 

ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  the  "Naco"story. 


iested  strength  15 
4o  %  filler  than 
d^ny  other  die^in  of 
cc|^u^L  size 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland  Ohio 
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LOCOMOTIVE  SUPERHEATER  EXPANSION 


FOR  years  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company  as  its  name  im- 
implies  has  served  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  worhl  and  the  millions  of 
people  who  depend  on  the  railroads 
for  transportation. 

Necessity  for  greater  conservation  of 
fuel  in  other  fields  in  addition  to  that 
represented  by  the  steam  locomotive 
is   urgent. 

To  render  still  greater  service  in  ef- 
fecting economy  in  fuel  by  the  pre- 
heating of  water,  the  organization  has 
become  actively  engaged  in  the  in- 
tensive development  of  feed  wate-- 
heating  equipment  for  locomotive  and 
marine    application. 

With  this  expansion,  the  name  of 
the  organization  has  become  inade- 
quate. Effective  March  1,  1921,  there- 
fore, the  name  of  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company  is  changed  to  the 
Superheater  Company. 

The  following  changes  in  organiza- 
tion are  significant  of  success  for  the 
company  under  its  new  name,  and  re- 
new the  assurance  of  service  to  all 
co-operating   friends. 

Gilbert  E.  Ryder  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Superheater  Com- 
pany in  charge  of  sales,  with  office  in 
New  York.  He  was  born  in  Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota,  in  1880.  He  studied 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  also  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  His  railroad  experience  began 
with  apprenticeship  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  and 
included  service  as  a  journeyman  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  that  road 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and 
West  Milwaukee,  covering  five  years. 
Engineering  experience  followed  in  the 
fuel  testing  bureau  of  the  technologic 
branch  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  He  later  served  the  city  of 
Chicago  as  deputy  smoke  inspector  in 
charge  of  locomotives  which  placed  him 
again  in  intimate  contact  with  the  loco- 
motive fuel  conservation  problem.  This 
was  followed  by  editorship  of  the  Rail- 
way  Review  of  Chicauo   after  which   he 


Gilbert    E.     Ryder,    vice  -  president    in    charge    of 
Sales     Department.     The     Super- 
heater   Company 


Henry    B.    Oatley,    \  il^-  |i[  t si-lent    in    charge    of    en- 
gineering   department.    The    Super- 
heater   Company 

entered  the  service  of  the  Locomotive 
Superheater  Company  ten  years  ago. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  service 
department  and  later  took  charge  of 
that  department  which  today  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  30,000 
superheaters  on  locomotives  in  this 
country  alone,  in  addition  to  stationary 
and  marine  applications.  He  also  de- 
veloped and  had  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity department.  Mr.  Ryder  takes 
responsibility  of  the  sales  of  this  com- 
pany (railroad,  stationary  and  marine) 
with  an  unusual  preparation  in  wide 
and  very  valuable  engineering  and 
practical   experience. 

Henry  B.  Oatley  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering 
of  the  Superheater  Company,  with  of- 
fices at  30  Church  street.  New  York. 
Mr.  Oatley  was  born  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  attended  the  public  schools 
at  that  place.  He  received  his  engi- 
neering education  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1900  with  the  degree  of  mechanical 
engineer.  Upon  graduation  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Schenectady  Loco- 
motive Works.  His  experience  while 
on  this  work  was  very  broad,  embrac- 
ing locomotive  design  and  shop  testing. 
He  was  associated  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Cole 
in  the  early  development  of  the  super- 
heater for  locomotives  by  that  com- 
pany. In  1910  uDon  the  formation  of 
the  Locomotive  Superheater  Company 
he  accepted  the  position  of  mechanical 
engineer  and  in  1916  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  for  this  company,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
election  above  noted.  In  April,  1917, 
he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  and 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy  on  the  battleships  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. He  entered  service  with  the 
F'irst  New  York  Naval  Militia,  which 
was  the  first  body  of  armed  troops  to 
move  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Germany. 


Mr.  Oatley  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  superheating,  and  has  been  an  ac- 
tive factor  in  its  development.  He  is 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
putting  superheater  design  upon  a 
practical  operating  and  manufacturing 
basis  in  locomotive,  marine  and  sta- 
tionary practice,  and  without  sacrifice 
of  efficiency  has  developed  uniformity 
of  sizes  and   design. 

Charles  H.  True  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Superheater  Com- 
pany in  charge  of  production,  with 
offices  at  East  Chicago,  Indiana.  .Mr. 
True  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  graduating  in 
1898  with  the  degree  of  electrical  en- 
gineer. Immediately  upon  graduation 
be  entered  the  service  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  at  Omaha  and  served 
in  both  the  locomotive  and  car  shops. 
In  1902  he  became  roundhouse  fore- 
man at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  and 
in  1903  resigned  from  the  Union  Pa- 
cific to  take  a  similar  position  at  Tren- 
ton, Missouri,  with  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Silvis  shops  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  shops.  In  1905  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer with  the  Railway  Materials  Com- 
pany at  Chicago  and  was  engaged  in 
the  design  of  metallurgical  furnaces 
for  blacksmith  shops  and  boiler  shops. 
In  1910  he  refitted  and  took  charge  of. 
the  Phoenixville  (Pennsvlvnnia)  nlant 
of  this  company.  In  1912  he  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Railway  Materials 
Comnany  to  become  works  maiaeer  of 
the  Locomotive  Superheater  Comnany 
at  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
election  to  the  vice-presidency  as  above 
noted. 

During  the  time  he  was  works  man- 
ager he  was  actively  associated  in  the 
mechanical  development  of  superheat- 
ers 


Charles    H.    True,    vice-president    in    charge   of    pro- 
duction.   Tlie    Superheater 
Company 
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THE  selection  of  an  anti-fric- 
tion packinK  whicli  would 
prevent  leaks  without  scor- 
ing or  harmiiiK  the  piston  rod 
lias  always  been  a  vexatious 
problem  to  the  engineer.  "John 
Crane"  flexible  metallic  pack- 
iuK  manufactured  by  the  Crane 
Packinpc  Company  of  Chicago 
is  claimed  to  be  the  last  word 
in  an  all-around  packing  for 
valve  or  rod  stuffing  boxes.  This 
packing  prevents  "high  spots" 
which  are  common  to  many 
packings  and  the  absence  of 
smoothness  in  the  operation  of 
plunger  pumps,  compressors, 
centrifugal  pumps,  etc.,  causes 
scoring  of  rods  and  loss  of 
power  with  attendant  leaks  and 
other  inconveniences  in  the 
power    plant. 

"John  Crane"  metallic  pack- 
ing is  a  smooth  babbitt  foil 
packing  which  conforms  to  the 
shape  of  any  stuffing  box.  This 
packing  is  made  of  a  thin  bab- 
bitt sheet  wrapped  spirally 
around  itself  from  the  center 
with  a  high-grade  lubricant  and 
graphite  wrapped  between  every 
layer.  Figure  1  in  our  illus- 
tration shows  a  coil  of  the 
Crane  packing.      Rings  may  be 
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CRANE"  FLEXIBLE  METALLIC 

cut  from  the  coil  with  a  knife  have   been    packed    with    "Joh 

as  shown   in   Figure  2.     Figure  Crane"  packing: 

,3   shows  the   packing  placed    in  Lye,  months  11 

a    stuffing    box    and    it    will    be  Sulphuric  acid,   months  11 

I~'^«^'"I    J  1    P          seen  that  it  is  an   easy  matter  Gasoline,  months  16 

I    I    J    J     I    J           for  the  laminations  of  the  pack-  Crude  oil  and  distillates, 

~    "                ■      '                  ing  to   slide    one    on    the    other  months  27 

and  assume  any  ordinary  shape  Boiler  feed  pumps, 

as   shown   without  injuring   the  years    6% 

strength  or  packing  qualities  in  Steam,  years  6  k 

the  least  Ammonia,  months  23 

It  is  claimed  by  the  manufac-  It    will    be    understood    tha 

turers  that   this  packing,   being  these  installations  are  still  pack 

smooth,    will     never    harm     the  eel  with  the  original  packing.   I 

piston  rod.      Instead,  this  pack-  's     claimed     that    this     packing 

ing  gives  the  rods  a  high  polish  need   never   be   renewed   m   th( 

and  as  times  goes  on  less  horse-  ordinary  sense  as  it  is  all  met 

power  is  absorbed  by  the  stuff-  a'hc    and   does   not   require  re 

J" '^^''^iHtf                 ing  boxes  packing — the  addition  of  anoth 

'W                       "John   'Crane"    packing    has  er   ring   will   tighten    a    stuffing 

been  used  successfully  with  salt  box  after  long  usage. 

__        I                  J— Iff-              and    fresh    water,    steam,    am-  The  Pacific  Mill  &  Mine  Sup- 

monia,  acids,  oils,  distillates,  Plv  Company,  with  sales  offices 
air,  gases,  vapors,  vacuums,  and  stock  rooms  m  Los  Ange 
lyes,  etc.  Some  of  the  installa-  les,  San  Francisco,  Portlanc 
tions  on  outside  packed  plunger  a"d  Seattle,  are  sales  agent; 
pumps,  accumulators,  compres-  lO""  John  Crane"  packing  anc 
sors  have  the  original  Crane  their  experience  with  this  ma- 
packing  which  has  been  used  terial  has  shown  that  engineer; 
for  over  six  years  and  doing  as  have  been  quick  to  realize  thf 
fti^"'"''  ^'  '^''^"  ^''"^  '""  advantages  in  such  a  packing  ii 
hn  Crane"  metallic  packing.  Coil,  -pj^e  following  is  a  list  show-  preventing  shut-downs,  loss  o! 
""^  tnl  i'„'"ucetliL'd'"'"            ing  the  length  of  services  which  power,  etc. 


CITY  GAS  FOR  STEEL  CUTTING 


IN  the  readjustment  period 
which  we  are  now  under- 
going, shipyard  and  indus- 
trial plant  executives  are  con- 
sidering every  item  of  cost 
which  enters  into  shipbuilding, 
and  wherever  possible  a  reduc- 
tion of  production  costs  is  be- 
ing made.  The  keen  competi- 
tion which  the  American  ship- 
builder is  now  facing  makes  im- 
perative the  necessity  of  econ- 
omizing in  every  branch  of  the 
industry. 

The  Victor  Oxy  -  Acetylene 
Equipment  Company  during  the 
past  year  has  been  co-operating 
with  shipyard  managers  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  cutting  steel 
plates,  rivets,  etc.,  and  devel- 
opment work  along  these  lines 
has  shown  the  economy  of  pip- 
ing oxygen  and  ordinary  illum- 
inating gas  direct  to  the  job  in 
place  of  the  old  method  of  us- 
ing tank  oxygen  and  tank  ace- 
tylene or  hydrogen  with  the  at- 
tendant labor  cost  and  delays 
in  handling  the  cylinders  on  the 
ship  and  about  the  yard  with 
trucks,  cranes  and  shipyard- 
handling  equipment,  and  the. 
necessity  of  removing  the  emp- 
ty cylinders,  etc. 

The  cutting  torch  for  the  use 
of  ordinary  city  gas  with  oxy- 
gen must  be  especially  design- 
ed, and  the  Victor  Oxy-Acety- 
lene  Equipment  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  as  a  result  of 
their  development  of  these  cut- 


ting torches,  has  shown  several 
of  the  local  shipyards  the  econ- 
omy of  piping  the  city  gas  and 
oxygen  to  the  job,  and  using 
these  special  cutting  torches  for 
steel  cutting.  For  preheating 
and  brazing  the  same  butt  of 
the  torch  is  used,  and  a  pre- 
heating tip  is  substituted  for 
the  cutting  tip.  The  use  of 
city  gas  for  cutting  makes  nec- 
essary the  employment  of  a 
compressor  to  put  the  city  gas 
under  a  pressure  of  from  1.5  to 
2,5  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  only  in  large  plants  where 
a  great  amount  of  cutting  is 
done  that  it  is  practical  to  pipe 
the  city  gas  and  oxygen  to  the 
ship.  At  the  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  and  also  at  the 
Union  Construction  Company, 
this  practice  has  been  standard- 
ized in  their  cutting.  Other 
shipyard  executives  are  watch- 
ing this  development  with  keen 
interest,  with  view  of  reducing 
costs  of  fabricating  ships. 

Recent  tests  in  cutting  steel 
with  city  gas  show  that  half- 
inch  steel  plate  may  be  cut  at 
the  rate  of  32  inches  per  min- 
ute, and  one  and  one-quarter 
inch  steel  plate  averages  ten 
inches  per  minute.  It  is  true 
that  a  smaller  quantity  of  ace- 
tylene or  hydrogen  is  used  for 
the  preheating  flame  in  cutting 
processes,  and  also  less  oxygen 
consumption,  but  the  very  low 
cost  of  city  gas  shows  a  marked 


over-all  economy  of  this  fuel 
with  the  additional  advantage 
of  permitting  the  piping  of  the 
same  under  pressure  through- 
out the  plant.  Another  advan- 
tage of  piping  oxygen  for  cut- 
ting purposes  is  the  matter  of 
regulating  the  pressure  to  a  uni- 
form standard.  The  old  meth- 
od  of   using   individual   oxygen 


pressure  regulators  with  eaei 
operator  regulating  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  to  suit  his 
whim  has  been  superseded  by 
the  installation  of  a  main  oxy- 
gen supply  station  where  a  mas- 
ter regulator  is  used,  and  thus 
a  uniform  pressure  is  maintain- 
ed for  cutting  throughout  the 
plant. 


Technical  Purchasing  Service 


SEABURY  &  DE  ZAFRA, 
New  York  City,  have  re- 
Inc,  150  Nassau  Street, 
cently  established  a  technical 
purchasing  service  which  has 
proven  of  great  benefit  to  their 
clients. 

In  several  instances  substan- 
tial economies  both  in  time  and 
money  have  been  effected  in 
negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  marine  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. This  has  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  steamship,  ship- 
ping and  shipbuiding  companies 
as  well  as  export  houses  which 
do  not  regularly  maintain  a 
special  technical  purchasing  de- 
partment. Life-long  experience 
and  a  thorough  technical  know- 
ledge and  familiarity  with  what 
is  available  in  the  marine  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  of  the  sources 
of  supply,  make  it  possible  for 
them   to   offer   a  technical   pur- 


chasing service  such  as  assure; 
complete  satisfaction. 

Among  the  recent  purchase; 
to  the  advantage  of  their  cli- 
ents may  be  enumerated  twc 
450  horsepower  compound  ma- 
rine engines,  a  240  horsepowei 
fuel  oil  engine,  a  fuel  oil  oper- 
ated cargo  winch,  a  50  hoi'se- 
power  four  -  cylinder  mediun: 
duty  gasoline  motor,  large  quan 
titles  of  sheathing  metal,  sheath- 
ing felt  and  ships'  fastenings 
two  Scotch  boilers,  a  direct-con 
nected  gasoline  air  compressoi 
outfit,  propeller  wheels,  techni 
cal  books,  automobile  acessoriei 
and  boiler  tube  cleaners,  as  wel 
as  repair  parts  for  marine  en 
gines  and  auxiliaries  of  all  types 

The  diversified  character  o 
the  purchases  is  indicative  o 
the  completeness  of  the  servici 
off'ered. 
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"NACO"  CAST  STEEL  ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 


FROM  a  very  early  period  in 
the  iron  age,  man  has  made 
chain  by  the  blactcsmithing 
process,  and  the  chainsmith  has 
always  held  a  very  high  place 
in  the  ranks  of  metal  workers. 
This  has  been  particularly  true 
of  the  smiths  who  made  anchor 
chains  for  naval  and  merchant 
ships.  For  this  purpose,  it  has, 
until  recently,  been  considered 
that  a  very  high  quality  of 
wrought  iron  or  mild  steel  was 
necessary,  and  no  other  mate- 
rials have  been  considered  in 
connection  with  anchor  chains. 
However,  within  the  past  few- 
years,  a  new  and  better  type  of 
anchor  chain  cable  has  come 
into  general  use,  and  the  story 
of  its  development,  which  fol- 
lows, is  one  of  the  mo.st  inter- 
esting as  well  as  remarkable 
industrial  achievements  of  the 
world  war  period. 

When  in  August,  1917,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  chain 
makers  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  immense  tonnage  of 
anchor  chain  cable  which  would 
be  required  by  our  large  ship- 
building program,  the  Shipping- 
Board  appealed  to  the  engineer- 
ing committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  to  investigate 
and  advise  the  most  rapid  and 
economical  method  of  produc- 
ing anchor  chain  cable  in  large 
quantities.  Accordingly  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the 
chain  manufacturers.  Navy  De- 
partment, classification  societies. 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  with  Mr.  W. 
L.  Merrill  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  acting  as  chair- 
man. 

The  early  investigations  of 
this  committee  developed  that 
if  anchor  chain  cable  was  to  be 
produced  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  take  care  of  our  ship- 
building program,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  develop  a  much 
speedier  process  than  the  old 
laborious  hand-forging  method. 
After  trying  out  several   possi- 


Electric  furnace  of   15  tons'   capacity  for  mfliiru: 
tion   of   of    "Naco"    ancli.ji 


n    the    prudiic- 


ble  methods  of  manufacture,  in- 
cluding straight  electric  weld- 
ing; drop  forging  of  alternating 
links;  electric  welding  of  con- 
necting links;  and  the  casting- 
process,  it  was  found  that  the 
most  promising  possibility  was 
that  of  making  anchor  chain 
cable  from  electric  cast  steel  by 
the  lattei  process.  The  Nation- 
al Malleable  Castings  Company, 
being  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  steel  castings,  -vvas 
accordingly  invited  to  partici- 
pate   in    the   experiments. 

When  the  National  Malleable 
Castings  Company  began  its  ex- 
periments they  immediately  saw 
the  resemblance  between  the 
problems  of  the  anchor  chain 
and  of  the  car  coupler  knuck- 
les, which  they  had  been  pro- 
ducing with  great  success  for 
a  number  of  years. 

In  railroad  service,  no  other 
piece  of  car  equipment  is  sub- 
jected to  more  severe  or  fre- 
quent shocks  than  the  car  coup- 


ler knuckle.  It  must  absorb 
shocks  of  great  suddenness  and 
intensity,  both  jerks  and  buffs 
due  to  the  surging  of  trains, 
the  running  in  and  out  of  slack 
during  application  and  release 
of  brakes  and  in  coupling  by 
impact. 

With  an  anchor  chain  cable, 
the  service  conditions  are  very 
similar,  as  it  must  possess  great 
strength  and  shock  -  resisting 
properties.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  National  Mallea- 
ble Castings  Company,  having 
already  developed  a  suitable 
metal,  was  in  a  position  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  experiments  at 
a  point  which  would  otherwise 
have  required  years  of  develop- 
ment to  attain. 

The  material  used  in  car 
coupler  knuckles,  which  had 
been  developed  after  years  of 
research,  was  a  special  electric 
steel  characterized  by  a  high 
tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit. 
The  elastic   limit  of  this   metal 


urins   "Naco"   anchor   chain 


which  is  known  as  "Naco"  steel 
is  so  much  in  excess  of  the  ulti- 
mate strength  of  lower  grade 
steels  and  ordinary  -wrought 
iron  that  it  can  resist  without 
distortion,  shocks  which  rupture 
such  metals.  "Naco"  steel  was 
used  in  preparing  samples  of 
I's-inch,  2-inch,  2%-inch  and 
2  78 -inch  .stud  link  chain.  These 
samples  with  the  common  and 
special  links  and  shackles  used 
in  the  end  combinations  were 
tested  February  28,  March  1, 
and  March  2,  1918,  at  the  Sha- 
ron, Pennsylvania,  plant  of  the 
National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 
The  tests  were  both  static 
and  dynamic,  the  static  tests 
covering  all  the  s'vies  of  chain 
above  mentioned.  The  dynamic 
tests,  which  were  run  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  cast  steel  chain  would  with- 
stand suddenly  applied  shock 
stresses  better  than  wrought 
iron  chains  of  corresponding 
size,  were  made  on  the  2-inch 
chain  only,  samples  of  commer- 
cial wrought  iron  chain.  United 
States  Navy  standard  wrought 
iron  chain,  and  "Naco"  cast 
steel  chain   being  used. 

The  static  tests  developed  as- 
tonishing results;  the  four  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  "Naco"  chain 
tested  showing  an  average  break- 
ing load  of  78  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  the  specified  breaking 
load  of  the  commercial  wrought 
iron  chain. 

In  the  dynamic  tests  the  2- 
inch  commercial  wrought  iron 
chain  in  three  tests  averaged 
142,680  foot  pounds;  the  Navy 
Yard  chain  62.3,200  foot  pounds 
in  two  tests;  and  the  "Naco" 
cast  steel  chain  1,902,400  foot 
pounds  in  three  tests,  develop- 
ing a  capacity  for  resisting  jerk 
shocks  equal  to  13.2  times  that 
of  the  commercial  wrought  iron 
chain.  As  the  same  equipment 
and  method  of  testing  was  used 
on  all  three  types  of  chain,  the 
tests  clearly  demonstrate  the 
comparative  shock  -  resisting 
properties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  chain  used. 

Other  dynamic  tests  were 
made  including  the  transverse 
bend  test  with  results  so  sat- 
isfactory that  the  committees 
of  Lloyds  Register  and  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
who  attended  the  tests,  imme- 
diately sanctioned  the  use  of 
this  chain  on  their  classed  ves- 
sels and  prepared  specifications 
of  requirements  and  tests  for 
all  sizes  of  electric  cast  steel 
chain  from  1  %  inch  up.  "Naco" 
chain  has  since  been  approved 
by  the  Bureau  Veritas  and  is 
now  furnished  to  the  specifi- 
cations of  any  one  of  the  three 
classification  societies. 

As  weight  is  an  important 
factor  to  be  considered,  in  de- 
termining the  size  of  anchor 
chain  for  any  given  capacity  of 
vpssel,  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
visable to  reduce  the  estab- 
lished diameters,  in  drawing  up 
specifications  for  "Naco"  chain. 
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Unloading  Pipe 

A  Difficult  Job 

The  precise  control, — the  smooth  operation, 
— the  dependability,  are  P  &  H  Crane  features 
that  make  the  handling  of  difficult  shapes 
with  magnets  so  certain. 

At  the  Columbia  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.'s  plant, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  the  P  &  H  5-ton  crane  un- 
loads a  carload  of  piping  from  a  gondola  car 
and  distributes  it  to  the  proper  stock  piles  in 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Just  the  crane  operator  with  one  laborer  to 
direct  the  stocking  accomplishes  this  work. 

Smooth  crane  operation  and  control  are  ab- 
solutely essential  when  such  odd  and  difficult 
shapes  as  pipes,  sheets,  castings,  are  handled 
because  there  is  usually  but  a  small  area  of 
contact   between   pipe   and   the   magnets. 

Although  cautious,  the  operator  with  his  P  &  H  Crane  has  the  confidence  in  his  P  &  H 
Crane  necessary  to  perform  the  work  with  speed  and  accuracy. 

For  any  handling  work,,  big  or  small,  you    will    benefit    if   you    install    P    &    H    Cranes 
and  Hoists. 

We'll  send  you  a   catalog   for  your   files   for  reference  use  if  you  wish. 

CRANE  AND  HOIST  DIVISION 

PAWLING  &  HARNISCHFEGER  CO. 


New  York:    50  Church  St. 
Philadelphia:    Stephen  Girard  Bldg 
Pittsburgh:    Fidelity  Bldg. 
Chicago:    Monadnock  Block 


New  Orleans:    Whitney  Central  Bldg. 

San  Francisco:    Monadnock  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles:    Central  Bldg. 

Seattle:     L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

Landes  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City  &  Denver 

In   Wilwaukee,   Wis.,   Since    1884 


Portland:    Yeon  Bldg. 

C.B.  Davis  Engineering  Co..  Birmingham 
Blackman-Hill-McKee    Mchr'y    Co..    St. 
Louis 
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however,  advantage  was  taken 
)f  its  excessive  strengtli,  by 
ncreasing  tiie  test  specifica- 
ions  —  tlie  proof  load  on 
'Naco"  cable  being  set  at  the 
ipecified  break  test  for  coni- 
nercial  wrought  cable,  40  per 
:ent  being  added  to  this  load 
,0  arrive  at  a  suitable  break- 
ng  test  for  "Naco"  chain.  In 
new  of  this,  the  use  of  "Naco" 
:hain  supplies  to  the  chain  user 
I  factor  of  safety  of  40  per 
•ent  according  to  specifications 
md  approximating  70  per  cent 
vhen  the  ultimate  strength  of 
'Naco"  chain  is  considered, 
)ver  and  above  the  safety  af- 
'orded  by  the  use  of  coninier- 
:ial  wrought  iron  chain. 

The  first  problem  which  re- 
quired attention,  in  the  manu- 
'acture  of  cast  steel  chain,  was 
;he  working  out  of  a  practical 
'oundry  method  for  producing 
;hain  links  in  sand  molds  and 
initing  them  into  continuous 
engths  of  chain.  A  number 
)f  entirely  successful  equip- 
jquipnients  were  prepared  to 
iccomplish  this  result.  Con- 
lecting  the  links  was  accom- 
)lished  either  by  the  continuous 
process,  in  which  the  entire 
:hain  is  poured  from  one  heat 
nto  united  molds  by  filling  one 
nterlinked  mold  impression 
jfter  another,  or  by  the  pre- 
;ast  link  process,  in  which  half 
;he  links  are  cast  separately, 
shaken  out,  cleaned,  inspected 
jnd  made  ready,  then  placed 
n  mold  cavities  and  coupled 
xp  into  continuous  chain  by 
pouring  the  connecting  links, 
rhe  pre-cast  link  process  was 
Found  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  actual  foundry  practice. 

An  important  step  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  of 
"Naco"  chain  is  that  of  an- 
nealing in  special  electric  h'eat 
treating  furnaces.  In  anneal- 
ing this  chain,  the  links  of  a 
shot  are  subjected  to  heat 
treatment  similar  to  that  given 
"Naco"  car  coupler  knuckles. 
The  shots  are  first  drawn  on  a 
traveler  into  the  heating  fur- 
nace in  which  automatic  con- 
trol  of  temperature   is   assured 


"Naco"    anchor    chain — a    15-tathom    shot    of    the    finished    product 


by  special  contracting  pyrom- 
eters. At  the  discharge  end 
of  this  furnace,  the  chain  is 
passed  through  a  quenching 
tank,  and  then  transferred  to 
a  drawing  furnace  and  brought 
to  the  proper  drawing  temper- 
ature. 

In  use,  "Naco"  chain  has  de- 
veloped several  secondary  ad- 
vantages in  addition  to  its 
great  strength  and  shock-re- 
sisting qualities.  It  has  been 
found  that  on  account  of  the 
uniformity  in  size  of  links  and 
shackles  made  possible  by  ac- 
curate machine  molding,  that 
the  "Naco"  chains  handle  more 
readily  over  the  wildcats  of  the 
windlass,  both  in  paying  out 
and  heaving  in,  and  that  the 
wildcat  design  may  be  reduced 
to  a  standard  for  the  size  re- 
quired without  allowing  for 
chain  tolerance  as  is  required 
with  wrought  iron  chain.  The 
stud  being  cast  integral  with 
the  link,  not  only  increases  the 
strength,  but  also  eliminates 
the     possibility     of     the     chain 


kinking  because  of  loose  or 
lost  studs. 

"Naco"  cast  steel  chain  has 
been  supplied  commercially  in 
large  quantities  and  is  in  use 
on  the  Seven  Seas  and  Great 
Lakes.  Installations  have  also 
been  made  on  four  United 
States  battleships. 

This  is  certainly  one  instance 
where  a  product  of  our  war 
emergency  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  value  and  much  superior 
to  the  material  formerly  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 


ATLAS    VALVE    ABSORBS 
"IDEAL"    GOVERNOR 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made 
by  the  Atlas  Valve  Com- 
pany, Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, that  in  rounding  out  their 
line  of  high  -  grade  valves — re- 
ducing valves,  pump  governors, 
pressure  regulators,  hot  water 
regulators,  control  valves,  dam- 
per regulators,  etc. — they  have 
now  added  the  "Ideal"  auto- 
matic pump  governor,  having 
acquired  sole  patents  aiid  rights 


to  manufacture  by  purchasing 
from  the  Ideal  Automatic  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  This  pump 
I'overnor  has  been  approved  by 
the  United  States  Navy  and  by 
the  National  Board  of  Super- 
vising Inspectors  of  Steam  Ves- 
sels for  controlling  certain  ex- 
acting  operations. 

The  "Ideal"  automatic  gov- 
ernor is  an  oil-controlled,  pis- 
ton-actuated, pressure-controll- 
ing valve  for  governing  pumps 
for  fresh  water  and  salt  water, 
oil,  ammonia,  air,  gas,  etc.  It 
is  extremely  sensitive,  with  the 
patented  exclusive  feature  of 
an  oil  body  in  the  hydraulic 
oressure  cylinder  against  the 
lower  head  of  the  hydraulic- 
pressure-actuated  piston  which 
operates  the  valve  in  the  power 
line  to  the  pump.  This  body  of 
oil  prevents  the  liquid  being 
pumned  from  reaching  the  hy- 
draulic pressure  cylinder,  and 
thus  prevents  any  sticking  of 
the  piston  from  corrosion  or 
because  of  grit  or  sediment  in 
the  liquid  being  pumped.  An 
oil  trap  provides  for  settling  of 
solids  and  for  retaining  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  oil  in  the 
cylinder  to  constantly  lubricate 
the  cylinder  walls,  piston,  and 
packing.  The  material  used  in 
constructing  governors  for  high 
duty  service  is  Navy  composi- 
tion bronze  or  steel ;  for  less 
exacting  service  steel  composi- 
tion or  cast  iron. 

"Ideal"  automatic  governors 
are  constructed  either  to  main- 
tain a  constant  pressure  or  to 
permit  of  variation  of  the  pres- 
sure as  desired.  They  are  used 
for  controlling  automatic  fire 
sprinkling  system  pumps;  ele- 
vator pumps;  turbine  step-bear- 
ing pumps;  hydraulic  pumps; 
ammonia,  gas  and  air  compres- 
sors; and  any  other  apparatus 
requiring  sensitive,  reliable  au- 
tomatic pressure  control  of  wa- 
ter, steam  or  pneumatic  power. 

Special  adaptations  of  this 
governor  have  been  made  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

With  the  up-to-date  facilities 
of  the  Atlas  Valve  Company, 
complete  governors  and  govern- 
or parts  can  be  furnished  on 
short  notice. 

Complete  information  will  be 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers 
upon  request  if  the  reader  will 
mention  this  publication. 

WANTED:— TO  get  in 
touch  with  party  or  concern 
interested  in  the  conversion 
of  large  gasoline  or  distillate 
engines  to  crude  oil  and  able 
to  finance  two  experienced 
engineers  with  special  knowl- 
edge of  such  application.  Re- 
ply Box  50,  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 


A  standard   shot   of   "Naco"   chain   laid   out   for   testin 
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British  in  combating  the  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  which  was  instituted 
by  the  central  powers  in  February,  1917. 
These  included  the  introduction  and 
working  out  of  the  world-wide  convoy 
system,  the  audacious  and  often  suc- 
cessful active  anti-submarine  measures, 
the  effect  of  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  the  product  of  the 
work  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  splendid 
work  of  those  merchant  marine  auxil- 
iaries to  Great  Britain's  naval  program, 
the  patrol  craft,  minesweepers  and  com- 
mercial freight  and  passanger  vessels. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  book 
to  Americans  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
substantiates  practically  all  the  charges 
made  by  Admiral  Sims  as  to  the  unpre- 
paredness  for  war  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department. 


The  Life  of  Admiral  Mahan,  Naval  Phil- 
osopher. By  Charles  Carlisle  Taylor. 
360  pages,  21  illustrations.  Publish- 
ed by  Geoi'ge  H.  Doran  Company. 
Price  $6  net. 

Charles  Carlisle  Taylor,  the  author  of 
this  splendid  biography,  served  as  Brit- 
ish Vice  -  Consul  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  his  introduction  he  states  that 
"this  work  is  the  overflow  of  an  Eng- 
lish heart  full  of  admiration  for  an 
American  who  by  force  of  character 
overcame  wellnigh  insuperable  obstacles, 
and,  as  the  result  of  skillful  application 
of  his  superb  mental  powers,  earned  for 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
highest  distinction  yet  accorded  a  naval 
philosopher." 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  Admiral  Ma- 
han should  have  for  his  Boswell  an  Eng- 
lishman, as  he  himself  wrote  "the  one 
authoritative,  accurate  and  adequate 
biography  of  the  great  British  naval 
hero."  The  present  work  is  written  in 
a  very  appreciative  strain  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  complete  biography  of  the 
man  Mahan  as  well  as  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  his  naval  philosophy  upon 
world  events  and  particularly  upon  the 
great  war.  "The  British  Navy,"  says 
the  author,  "taught  the  central  military 
powers  that  the  seas  could  be  held  long 
enough  to  enable  Anglo-Saxondom  to 
create  armies  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  their  own,  but  it  was  the  American 
admiral,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  who 
taught  twentieth  century  Britain  the 
priceless  lesson  of  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  an  adequate  margin  of  naval 
strength." 

This  book  was  written  in  London  in 
1920,  and  from  the  closing  paragraphs 
it  is  very  apparent  that  Mahan,  like 
many  another  American,  is  more  ap- 
preciated abroad  than  he  is  at  home. 
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He  died  in  December,  1914.  The  only 
tribute  yet  made  to  his  memory  in  his 
native  land  was  the  naming  for  him  of 
one  of  the  new  American  destroyers. 
No  monument  has  been  erected  nor  has 
his  family  received  any  recognition  of 
his  services  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 


The    American    Red   Cross   Work   Among 
the  French  People.     By  Fisher  Ames, 
Jr.      178  pages,  8  illusti'ations.      Pub- 
lished   by    MacMillan    Company,    New- 
York,  1921.     Price  $2  net. 
This   is   another   of   a   uniform   series 
of    books    describing    the    work    of    the 
American    Red     Cross    during    the    late 
great   war,    and    this    volume    concludes 
the  series. 

Early  in  the  war  a  lai-ge  number  of 
societies  for  relief  work  with  outlets  in 
France  were  formed  in  the  States,  and 
many  volunteers  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  fight  or  work  in  these  organizations. 
As  a  result  a  great  deal  of  material 
went  astray,  and  the  American  ambas- 
sador, Myron  T.  Herrick,  formed  an 
organization  called  the  American  Relief 
Clearing  House,  with  headquarters  at 
Paris.  This  clearing  house  brought  or- 
der out  of  a  "tangle  of  good  intent" 
and  was  the  first  organization  of  Amer- 
ican relief  work  on  French  soil.  When 
the  Red  Cross  came  to  France  with  its 
civilian  organization,  the  clearing  house 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  all  of  its 
supplies,  personnel  and  assets  without 
a  single  debt,  and  to  this  action  the 
Red  Cross  Commission  attributes  a  large 
part  of  its  success  in  handling  French 
relief  measures. 

The  French  Red  Cross  work  started 
with  a  personnel  of  about  twenty,  but 
by  January,  1919,  there  were  over  six 
thousand  men  and  women  working  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  France. 
Two  thousand  Red  Cross  cars  were  m 
operation,  and  even  this  personnel  and 
transportation  facilities  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  many  of  the  emer- 
gency calls  that  came  to  the  work. 

The  details  of  the  achievements  of 
this  huge  machine  are  told  by  Fisher 
Ames,  Jr.,  the  author,  with  a  very  en- 
gaging, straightforward  simplicity,  and 
those  who  have  been  contributing  to  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  will  find  this 
volume  of  absoi'bing  interest. 


In    the    Plate    Trade. 

That  efficiency  "follows  the  flag"  is 
well  demonstrated  in  a  sixty-eight  page 
booklet  just  published  by  the  Buenos 
Aires  office  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  entitled  "In  the  Plate  Trade." 
The  booklet  contains  a  summarv  of  the 


laws,  regulations,  tariffs  and  general 
practice  of  shipping  operations  in  Ar- 
gentine ports  and  presents  in  a  compact 
form  much  detailed  and  important  in- 
formation regarding  the  ordinances  and 
practices,  which  concern  shipping  oper- 
ations in  the  River  Plate  ports.  Own- 
ers of  vessels,  operators,  captains,  offi- 
cers and  shippers  generally  will  find  this 
booklet  a  most  up-to-date  authority  on 
prevailing  conditions  affecting  their  va- 
rious interests. 

While,  generally  speaking,  the  ship- 
ping laws  and  practices  of  Argentine  do 
not  differ  materially  in  principle  from 
those  governing  operations  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  there  are  important 
differences  in  detail,  which  are  only  to 
be  ascertained  by  experience,  and  from 
a  close  study  of  a  vast  number  of  offi- 
cial publications  in  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  booklet,  the 
American  Express  Company  has  render- 
ed valuable  service  to  shipping  in  gen- 
eral and  especially  to  the  fast  growing 
Argentine  trade.  One  hundred  and  five 
subjects  are  dealt  with  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  absolutely  clear  in  meaning  to 
the  inexperienced  shipper  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  every  detail  neces- 
sary to  the  trade. 

The  booklet  contains  a  map  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  panoramic  views  of  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires  and  a  plan  of 
that  port  showing  the  arrangements  of 
the  docks.  The  cost  of  handling  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cargo  is  worked  out  in  de- 
tail, port  charges,  lighterage,  consular 
fees,  dockage  charges,  pilotage,  steve- 
doring and  the  rest  of  the  one  hundred 
and  five  subjects  are  fully  covered. 

A  limited  number  of  these  booklets 
have  been  received  by  the  home  office 
of  the  American  Express  Company  at 
6.5  Broadway,  New  York,  for  distribu- 
tion to  firms  interested  in  the  Argentine 
trade.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
quest free  of  charge  by  the  foreign  traf- 
fic department  of  the  American  Express 
Company  at  6.5  Broadway,  New  York. 


"CODEM" — A    MARINE    INSURANCE 
CODE 

IT  is  estimated  that  $300,000  yearly 
is  spent  in  cabling  by  the  insurance 
interests  of  America  and  that  a 
minimum  of  75  per  cent  of  this 
amount  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  "Co- 
dem,"  a  marine  insurance  code  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer  and  soon  to 
be  placed  on  the  market. 

"Codem"  covers  the  field  of  marine 
insurance  and  covers  it  well,  and  its 
compiler,  Mr.  T.  C.  Wilwerth,  is  enti- 
tled to  great  credit  for  his  persistence 
and  patience  in  bringing  such  a  stupend- 
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ous  undertaking  to  its  triumphant  com- 
pletion, particularly  as  he  has  proceeded 
upon  his  own  initiative  without  any  as- 
surance of  reward  for  his  labors.  It 
has  taken  him  nearly  three  years  to 
complete  the  code. 

"Codem"  contains  100,000  numbered 
five  -  letter  code  words  with  two  -  letter 
differences  and  a  simple  mutilation  de- 
tector by  the  use  of  which  errors  may 
be  localized  and  the  proper  word  read- 
ily discovered.  The  code  words  are  con- 
structed in  strict  compliance  with  the 
rules  as  to  pronunciability  prescribed  by 
the  International  Telegraphic  Conven- 
tion, and  also  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  telegraph  and 
cable  companies  and  are  being  submit- 
ted for  a  certificate  of  aonroval  to  one 
of  the  signatories  to  the  convention. 
Moreover,    transpositions   have    been 


avoided  in  the  construction  of  these 
words;  that  is,  no  code  word  can  be 
obtained  from  another  by  the  transpo- 
sition of  two  contiguous  letters,  a  grave 
fault  of  a  number  of  existing  codes. 

Of  the  100,000  code  words,  40,000 
are  assigned  to  phrases,  covering  partic- 
ularly marine  insurance  expressions  re- 
lating to  hull,  cargo,  disbursements, 
freight,  builders'  risks,  port  risks,  etc., 
all  from  the  standpoints  of  the  broker, 
underwriter,  adjuster,  assured,  rein- 
surer, and  the  accounting  and  executive 
departments.  The  saving  in  cable  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  ability  to  use 
one  code  word  to  express  a  characteris- 
tic insurance  phrase  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated. 

About  6000  code  words  are  used  for 
insurable  interests  (cargo),  names  of 
commodities  being  combined  when  prac- 


ticable with  the  usual  methods  of  pack- 
ing and  shipping,  and  the  insurance 
terms.  There  is  a  full  list  of  hull,  dis- 
bursements, freight,  builders'  risks,  port 
risks,  etc.,  the  interest  separate  and  also 
combined  with  the  insurance  terms,  and 
in  the  case  of  annual  lines  combined 
also  with  the  trading  limits. 

For  ports,  places,  geographical  names 
and  voyages,  about  7500  code  words  are 
used,  giving  a  greater  range  than  any 
list  previously  published. 

A  full  list  of  parts  of  ships  and  terms 
relating  thereto  and  technical  expres- 
sions frequently  used  by  builders  and 
surveyors  forms  an  important  feature 
of  the  code;  and  there  are  also  care- 
fully selected  lists  of  marine  and  fire 
insurance  companies,  of  shipbuilding 
yards  and  docks,  of  shipowners,  banks 
and  international  merchants. 
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lotographic  Impressions  of 
the  World's  Largest  Ship- 
yard— New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Camden, 
New  Jersey. 

This  brochure  of  40  pages 
ntains  many  very  wonderful 
;aniples  of  the  application  of 
e  photographic  art  to  the  por- 
ayal  of  shipbuilding  scenes, 
le  plant  of  the  New  York 
lipbuilding  Corporation  at 
imden.  New  Jersey,  has  built 

is  now  building  a  fleet  of 
14  ships,  comprising  all  classes 
oni  canal  bai'ges  to  the  larg- 
t  naval  dreadnoughts  afloat, 
leir  shops  are  equipped  to 
ke  care  of  the  building  of 
achinery  of  all  types  for 
ese  ships,  and  they  may  very 
istly  lay  claim  to  being  the 
rgest  self-contained  ship- 
nlding  plant  in  the  world. 
They  have  recently  laid  the 
sel  of  the  new  battle  cruiser 
aratoga,  a  ship  874  feet  long 
ith  a  displacement  tonnage 
'  43,.500,  to  be  electrically 
•iven  with  power  furnished 
1  turbo  generators  develoning 
'0,000  horse  power.  When 
e  say  that  the  hull  of  this 
!ssel  is  to  be  erected  under 
le  roof  of  an  enclosed  ship- 
jilding  way,  which  is  equip- 
?d  with   four  overhead   cranes 

10  to   1.5   tons   capacity   and 

also  served  by  a  lOO-ton 
•ane,  we  give  but  a  faint  idea 
'  the  tremendous  capacity  of 
lis  enormous  plant. 
A  history  of  the  develop- 
ent  of  this  enterprise  is  given 

complete  form  elsewhere  in 
lis  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
ew. 


he    Cooliner    of    Quenching    Oil 
in     the     Heat     Treatment     of 

Steel.  P.y  Kenneth  B.  Mil- 
let. Published  by  the  Gris- 
com-Russell  Company,  90 
West  Street,  New  York. 
A  30-page  pamphlet,  the  first 
velve  pages  of  which  are   de- 


voted to  a  theoretical  consid- 
eration of  the  heat  treatment 
of  steel  and  its  alloys  and  to 
the  cooling  systems  used  in 
keening  the  quenching  oil  bath 
at  the  proper  temperature  for 
best  conditions  of  the  treated 
steel.  The  balance  of  the  book 
shows  the  manner  in  which 
Griscom-Russell  multi-whirl  oil 
coolers  measure  up  to  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  them  in  cool- 
ing the  quenching  bath,  with 
two  diagrams  showing  typical 
installations  of  these  coolers 
and  of  the  Griscom-Russell 
Strainers  in  industrial  plants. 


Smooth-On       Instruction       Book 

No.  18.  Published  by  the 
Smooth-On  Manufacturing 
Company,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey. 

This  is  a  handy  pocket  size 
catalog  of  1.50  pages  showing 
the  manifold  applications  of 
Smooth-On  iron  cements, 
Smooth-On  iron  paints  and 
Smooth-On  corrugated  iron 
gaskets  in  foundries,  engine 
building  plants,  boiler  shops, 
condensers,  evaporators,  ice 
plants,  oxygen  plants  and 
many  other  industries,  includ- 
ing ship  renairing,  roof  repair- 
ing, powerhouse  floors,  tanks 
of  various  sorts  and  automobile 
and   tractor  repairs. 


Needless  Ruin.  Foamite  Fire- 
foam  Companv.  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
A  very  striking  brochure 
showing  as  its  cover  subject 
the  red  fire  demon  devouring  a 
ship  at  sea.  The  booklet  sets 
forth  the  menace  of  fire  at  sea 
and  the  control  of  that  menace 
by  the  use  of  the  Firefoam 
system.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Firefoam 
as  anplied  under  the  direction 
of  the  experts  of  the  Foamite 
Firefoam  Company  is  the  mos*; 
Tirompt  method  of  smothering 
fire.     Notwithstanding  the  fact 


that  there  is  an  ocean  of  water 
around  them,  vessels  with  cer- 
tain cargoes  are  absolutely 
helpless  as  far  as  subduing 
flames  with  water  is  concerned. 
The  comparatively  moderate 
cost  of  installing  a  proper  Fire- 
foam system  on  a  vessel  is 
more  than  off'set  by  the  free- 
dom from  risk  and  worry  and 
the   lower  insurance  rates. 


De     Laval     Centrifugal     Pumps 
for   Sugar   House   Service.    De 

Laval  Steam  Turbine  Com- 
pany, Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
An  eight-page  booklet  giving 
specifications  and  illustrations 
of  the  various  types  of  De 
Laval  electric  motor  and  steam 
turbine  driven  centrifugal 
pumps  for  the  various  uses 
adaptable  to  sugar  refineries. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Oil  Engine 
Driven  Compressors — Bulle- 
tin No.  607.  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company. 
Thirty-two  pages  describing 
the  Chicago  pneumatic  air 
compressor  driven  directly  by 
heavy  oil  engines.  'These 
machines  are  of  the  horizontal 
sti'aight  line,  direct  connected 
type  with  gas  engine  power 
cylinder  and  air  cylinder  in 
tandem  on  a  common  piston 
rod,  the  two  cylinders  being 
jointed  by  a  tandem  piece  af- 
fording access  to  the  stuffing 
boxes  of  both  cylinders.  The 
power  cylinder  is  of  the  valve- 
less  two-cycle  low  compression 
type  and  the  air  cylinder  of 
the  double  acting  type  with 
flat  disk  inlet  and  discharge 
valves.  The  power  cylinder  is 
guaranteed  to  opei'ate  on  any 
petroleum  distillate  from  28 
degrees  Baume  up,  provided 
that  distillate  does  not  contain 
more  than  25  per  cent  asphalt. 
Many  oils  of  considerably 
lower  than  28  degrees  Baume 
scale  can  be  satisfactorily  used 
in  these  engines.  Oil  is  injected 


into  the  power  cylinder  through 
a  steel  ball  check  valve  and 
injection  nozzle.  The  oil  is  in- 
jected as  the  piston  approaches- 
the  end  of  the  compression 
stroke,  it  is  broken  up  into  a 
fine  spray  and  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
liner,  the  heat  of  this  liner 
being  depended  upon  for  igni- 
tion. 

A  small  independent  air- 
cooled  air  compressor  driven 
by  a  small  gasoline  engine  is; 
used  to  provide  air  for  air 
starting  of  the  main  compres- 
sor and  engine. 

These  direct  connected  oil 
engine  compressors  were  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  use  of 
contractors  and  manufacturing 
enterprises  whose  work  is  lo- 
cated where  electric  power  is 
not  available  and  where  it 
would  not  be  practicable  or 
economical  to  install  a  steam 
driven  compressor.  It  has  been 
found  in  practice,  however,, 
that  throughout  the  United 
States  manufacturing  interests 
are  buying  these  units  even 
though  steam  and  electricity 
are  available  and  convenient. 
This  condition  has  come  about 
because  contractors  have  learn- 
ed that  with  these  engines  fuel 
oil  power  could  be  developed 
very  much  more  economically 
than  steam  or  electric  power 
could   be   bought. 

The  single  tandem  fuel  oil 
driven  compressors  are  built  in 
horsepowers  up  to  102  for 
pressures  up  to  100  pounds  and 
in  horsepowers  up  to  77  for- 
pressures  up  to  50  pounds. 


What     We     Did     to     a     German 
War  Prize.    Published  by  the 
Baltimore     Dry     Docks     and 
Shipbuilding  Company. 
A   beautifully   illustrated   art 
brochure    of    25    pages    setting- 
forth  the  story  of  the  rejuven- 
ation  of  the   Grosser  Kerfurst, 
now      the      steamship      Aeolus,. 
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S.    L.    KREIDER 

SHIPPING 


Gen'l    A^cnt 

TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

WILLIAMS    S.  S.    CO..    INC. 


At   Los  Angeles 

375   Pacific    Electric    Building 

At    San    Diego 

239   Spreckcis    Building; 


Liberty  Twin  medium  duty  four  cycle  valves  m  the  head 
motors  equipped  with  Liberty  dual  carburetor  system  burns 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Liberty  Engines  slow  down  on 
kerosene   from    850   r.    p.    m.    (normal   speed)    to    200   r.    p.    m. 

Liberty  engines  increase  the  average  speed  and  efficiency  of 
small  boats  with  lower  fuel  cost.  Hundreds  of  these  sturdy 
engines  are  in  daily  use  on  fishing  boats,  small  pleasure  craft. 
life   boats,   etc. 

A.  G.  HEBGEIM 

MANUFACTURER 
Agents   Wanted  Send   for   Catalogues 

440  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


S  K  F    INDUSTRIES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Incorporated 

Representing 

Atlas   Ball    Works 

S.   K.   F.  Ball   Bearing  Works 

Hess-Bright  Ball   Bearing   Works 

Now  located  at 

115  NEW   MONTGOMERY   ST. 

Phone  Sutter  4196  SAN  FRANCISCO 


which  was  transformefl  and  re- 
fitted after  war  service  as  a 
transport  into  a  modern,  beau- 
tifully finished  passenger  liner, 
a  work  which  consumed  many 
months  of  labor  for  hundreds 
of  workmen  and  cost  a  little 
upward   of   $3,000,000. 


The  Tec  Truck.  Publication 
R-229  of  the  Terminal  Engi- 
neering Company,  Incorpor- 
ated, New  York. 
A  six-page  pamphlet  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  the  Tec 
truck  model  1102.  This  is  a 
four-wheel  drive  truck  with 
motors  on  each  wheel  and  four- 
wheel  steer.  The  truck  has  an 
over-all  length  of  10  feet  with 
a  cleaj'ance  radius  when  turn- 
ing corners  of  only  6  feet  6 
inches.  It  has  a  loaded  ca- 
pacity of  5000  pounds,  with  an 
e.xtra  lai'ge  battery  capacity 
giving  it  adequate  current  for 
power  and  travel  and  is  de- 
signed and  equipped  for  street 
driving  as  well  as  for  interior 
use. 

There  are  five  motors  on  the 
truck,  four  of  them  mounted 
one  on  each  wheel,  and  one 
mounted  on  the  body  of  the 
truck  and  used  for  elevating 
the  truck  floor  through  screw 
jacks.  The  motors  work  from 
the  battery  on  60-volt  current, 
the  battery  consisting  of  .34- 
cell  iron-clad  Exide  or  59-cell 
Edison. 

The    Trackless    Train.       Specifi- 
cation    catalogue     No.      10.3. 
Mercury  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,   Chicago. 
A  handsome  catalogue  of  33 
pages    describing    the    Mercury 
tractor    of    various    types    and 
trailers    built    by    the    Mercury 
Manufacturing      Company      for 
use     with     that    tractor.  "     This 
booklet    contains    a    great    deal 
of     information     which     should 
prove     valuable     to     industrial 
managers. 


Scovill    Seamless    Tubing.       Sco- 
vill  Manufacturing  Company, 
Waterbury,   Connecticut. 
A   four-page  illustrated   fold- 
er setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  Scovill  brass,  copper,  Muntz 
metal     and     admiralty     bronze 
seamless    tubing    in    condenser 
sizes  and  in   ordinary  iron  pipe 
size. 


Gettinsr    Down    to    Brass    Facts. 

Scov'll  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut. 

An  attractive  little  booklet 
proclaiming  the  desire  of  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  assist  steam  engineers 
in  thr'i-  troubles  with  brass 
and    brass   alloy    tubing. 


Instruct'ons  for  the  Use  of 
Thertr.it  Welding  in  Railroad 
Shops.  The  Metal  and  Ther- 
mit Corporation,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
A     43 -page     cloth  -  covered, 

well    arranged    and    completely 


indexed  booklet  showing  by 
diagram  and  text  the  methods 
of  applying  thermit  welding  to 
various  emergencies  which 
might  arise  in  the  repair  jobs 
on  locomotives  and  cars  which 
are  constantly  being  brought 
into  railroad  shops.  This  book- 
let should  be  of  great  interest 
to  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents in  such  shops. 


Bakelite  Micarta-D  Gears  and 
Pinions — C.  1579-A.  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company. 
A  bulletin  of  technical  in- 
formation giving  descriptions 
and  specifications  on  Bakelite 
Micarta-D  non-metallic  ma- 
terial for  gears  and  pinions. 
Bakelite  is  composed  of  a  spe- 
cial heavy  duck  of  uniform 
weave,  thickness  and  tensile 
strength  bonded  together  with 
bakelite  by  heating  while  un- 
der an  enormous  pressure. 
Gears  manufactured  from  this 
material  are  silent  in  opera- 
tion, the  material  is  self-sup- 
porting, is  not  affected  by 
water  or  oil,  can  be  kept  in 
storage  indefinitely,  is  not  at- 
tacked by  rodents,  and  is  not 
affected  by  a  great  number  of 
acid  or  alkali  solutions.  When 
properly  applied  and  lubiicated 
it  often  shows  better  wearing 
qualities  than  cast  iron  and 
brass.  Directions  are  given 
for  design  of  gears  for  the  use 
of  this  material  and  for  the 
cutting  of  blanks,  for  installa- 
tion  and   lubrication. 


Baily  Electric  Furnaces — Book- 
let 9-B.  Electric  Furnace 
Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
A  33-page  booklet  describing 
the  Baily  resistance  type  elec- 
tric furnace  for  melting  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  for  anneal- 
ing and  heat  treating.  This 
very  efficient  furnace  is  of  sim- 
ple design  and  has  many  ad- 
vantages, among  which  might 
be  mentioned  the  large  hearth 
capacity  for  any  given  heat  in- 
put and  the  consequent  slow 
and  uniform  heating  of  the 
nietal  and  avoidance  of  burn- 
ing. The  large  area  of  in- 
candescent carbon  used  as  a 
heat  source  in  these  furnaces 
produces  a  reducing  atmos- 
phere in  the  furnace  which, 
together  with  the  slow  and  uni- 
form heating,  results  in  the 
lowest  possible  loss  of  metal. 
The  metal  produced  in  this 
type  of  furnace  has  every  qual- 
ity of  crucible  metal  with  the 
added  advantage  of  freedom 
from  occluded  gases,  closer 
analysis  and  closer  tempera- 
ture control. 

The  melting  furnaces  are 
made  in  three  sizes  of  hand 
tilting  50,  75  and  105  kilo- 
watt cap." city,  and  p!so  in  the 
105-kilow3tt  size  a  nose  tiltin? 
type   is   built. 

A  nur.iber  of  varieties  of  the" 
resistant  type  fnrn-^ce  for  hrnt 
treatin",'  and   annealing  a'-e  de- 
scribed,   from    the    hearth   type 


A])ril 


with  a  capacity  of  three  tons 
per  24  hours  up  to  the  con- 
tinuous recuperative  car  type 
with  a  capacity  of  72  tons  per 
day. 
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Thermit      Carbon-Free      Metals. 

Metal  and  Thermit  Corpora- 
tion, New  Yorl<. 
The  value  of  aluminum  as  a 
reducing  agent  has  been  recog- 
nized by  metallurgists  for  a 
long  time.  Many  experiments 
were  carried  out  by  metallurg- 
ical chemists  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  reduction  takes  place 
only  at  a  high  temperature  and 
that  at  this  temperature  with 
aluminum  as  the  agent  the  re- 
action proceeds  with  explosive 
violence,  not  much  progress 
was  made  until  Dr.  Hans  Gold- 
schmidt  evolved  the  Gold- 
schmidt  aluminothermic  process 
for  the  production  of  carbon- 
free  metals  and  also  for  the 
production  of  thermits  for 
welding  iron  and  steel.  Alum- 
inum in  this  process  is  mixed 
with  metallic  compounds  in  a 
finely  divided  state.  These 
mixtures  are  known  as  thermits 
and  when  ignited  they  react, 
the  high  affinity  of  aluminum 
for  oxygen  causing  it  to  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  sur- 
rounding metallic  compounds, 
thus  setting  the  metals  free, 
the  value  of  this  reaction  de- 
pending upon  the  fact  that  it 
proceeds  without  the  addition 
of  heat  or  power  from  any  ex- 
ternal source.  No  carbon  fuel 
being  used  in  the  reduction,  no 
carbon  is  found  in  the  metals 
produced. 

These  carbon-free  metals  are 
chiefly  valuable  in  making  high 
grade  metallic  alloys.  Among 
the  carbon-free  metals  so  far 
produced  are  carbon-free 
chromium,  ferro-chromium, 

manganese,  cobalt,  ferro-titan- 
ium,  ferro-vanadium,  molybde- 
num, tungsten  powder,  ferro- 
tungsten.  The  book  describes 
the  uses  of  these  carbon-free 
metals  in  practical  metallurgy 
and  details  the  properties  and 
uses  of  the  various  alloys  into 
which  they  are  compounded. 

Thermit  Mill  and  Foundry 
Practice.  Metal  and  Ther- 
mit Corporation,  New  York. 
A  96-page  attractively  bound 
and  illustrated  book  describing 
the  use  of  thermits  in  the 
welding  process  for  the  repair 
of  large  wrought  iron,  steel 
and  cast  iron  parts  of  large 
dimensions.  Particularly  in- 
teresting is  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  use  of  this  process 
in  steel  foundry  practice  for 
simplifying  the  casting  of  long 
steel  sections  by  casting  shorter 
sections  and  welding  them  to- 
gether by  the   thermit  process. 


Meco.  Marine  Electric  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 
A  .50-page  book  catalog  cov- 
ering the  watertight  marine 
electrical  fittings,  fixtures  and 
electrical  supplies  manufac- 
tured and  distributed  by  the 
Marine   Electric   Company.   The 


machine  and  armature  shops  of 
this  company  are  among  the 
finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
are  equipped  to  repair  motors 
and  electric  apparatus  with 
great  dispatch  and  guaranteed 
satisfaction.  They  invite  cor- 
respondence, their  service  de- 
partment being  ready  at  all 
times  to  assist  in  designing 
special  units  to  meet  any  un- 
usual demand. 


Welin  Quadrant  Davits.  Amer- 
ican Balsa  Company,  Incor- 
porated, New  York. 
The  davits  described  in  this 
booklet  are  based  upon  the 
mechanical  principle  of  a  mov- 
ing pivotal  point  which  is  so 
disposed  that  the  thrust  in  the 
operating  mechanism  caused  by 
the  weight  supporting  the  boat 
is  practically  nothing  in  the  in- 
board position  with  the  ship  on 
an  even  keel  and  increases  as 
the  boat  is  swung  outboard 
through  the  launching  opera- 
tion. This  principle  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  power  re- 
quired to  swing  out  the  boat. 

The  moving  pivotal  point  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  quad- 
rant which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  davit  arm,  this  quadrant 
being  fitted  with  teeth  which 
mesh  with  the  teeth  of  a  rack 
on  the  davit  frame.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  a  fully 
loaded  lifeboat  supported  by 
Welin  quadrant  davits  can  be 
launched  by  two  men,  one  at 
each  handle,  and  the  boat  be 
under  full  control  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  chocks  un- 
til she  is  afloat. 

L  u  n  d  i  n       Decked      Lifeboats. 

American  Balsa  Company, 
Incorporated,  New  York. 
A  four-page  booklet  describ- 
ing the  design  and  construction 
of  Lundin  decked  lifeboat. 
These  lifeboats  are  of  the  scow 
type  with  sDoon-shaped  bow 
and  stern.  They  are  made  in 
four  sizes:  24'-foot,  2(;-foot, 
28-foot  and  .30-foot,  having  a 
respective  rated  canacity  for 
40,  50,  60  and  70  persons. 
Thev  are  made  from  galvanized 
steel  and  have  a  well  deck 
above  the  load  water  line.  Be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  dec'r 
the  space  is  divided  by  trans- 
verse bulkheads  into  eight 
water-tight  compartments,  each 
provided  with  a  manhole  for 
inspection  and  paintino-.  These 
compartments  furn'sh  amnle 
accommodation  for  the  stowage 
of  food  supply.  Lari?e  scun- 
pers  with  automa*-ic  self-closino- 
valves  are  provided  to  drain 
effectively.  Seats  are  laid  on 
ann-le  iron  gunwales,  and  high 
folding  weather  boards  are 
hinged  to  these  seats.  These 
boards  at  sides  and  ends,  when 
raised,  automatically  lock  in*-o 
position  and  form  a  high  sido 
for  the  boat.  When  the  boards 
are  folded  down,  the  boats  n^st 
into  each  other  very  nicely. 
Fenders  of  balsa  are  provided 
to  prevent  any  damage  to  the 
steel  sides  of  the  boat  on 
launching. 


MACHINE   TOOLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  in  Al   condition,  on  hand  for  inspection 
and   immediate  delivery 

No.  0  Giddings  &  Lewis  Horizontal  Boring,  Drilling 
and    Milling    Machine 

No.  3A  Warner  &  Swasey  Universal  Hollow. Hexagon 
Turret  Lathe  for  bar  or  chuck  work,  fully  tooled 

No.  3  Ingersoll  Vertical  Slab  Milling  Machine 

36x36x12   Cleveland   Open   Side   Planer 

48x48x18   Cleveland   Open    Side   Planer 

2500-Pound  Chambersburg  Steam   Hammer 

CALIFORNIA  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


67    BEALE  STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


MOLUKKEN    VEEM,    LTD. 

MAKASSAR    (Celebes— D.   E.    I.) 
Warehousing  &  Warrant  Coy 

General  Shipping  &  Insurance  Agents 

FORWARDING— STEVEDORING 
SHIPS'  SUPPLIES 


Code: 
A.    B.   C.   5th   Ed. 


Telegrams; 
MOLUKVEEM-MAKASSAR 


YNCHAUSTI 

Long  Fiber  Manila  Rope 

Since    1854 

Rope  maik'  I'mm  limf.;"  fil)cr  pure  Manila 
hemp  is  siiijcrior  to  an\'  other  rope  where 
.strent^th   and  durability   are   rec|uire<l. 

Ynchausti  &  Company,  established  in  1854, 
operate  a  modernly  eqnipped  hard  fiber  cord- 
age factory,  the  most  efficient  in  the  Orient. 

Specify  Ynchausti  rope  and  yon  cibtain  long 
fiber  Manila  rope  which  has  lieen  made  at  tiie 
source  of  supply.  If  better  rope  could  i)c 
made  Ynchausti  would  make  it. 

Complete  stocks  of  Ynchausti  rope  are  car- 
ried (in  the  Pacific  Coast  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

GUY  T.  SLAUGHTER  &  CO. 

Selling  Agents   for  U.  S.  A. 

405    SANSOME    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 

39  CORTLANDT   STREET,   NEW   YORK 
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Riveters  —  Catalojjue      No.      4. 

Hanna    Engineering     Works, 

Chicago. 

A  (i.'i-page  attractively  bound 
booklet  describing  and  illus- 
trating the  Hanna  type  of  com- 
pression yoke  riveters.  The 
sizes  range  from  4  inches  to 
21  feet  in  reach  of  gap  with 
capacities  from  10  to  150  tons. 
Over  2500  Hanna  type  rivet- 
ers are  in  operation  at  the 
present   time. 

The  Hanna  type  is  worked 
through  a  special  combination 
of  toggle  and  lever  movements 
by  a  pneumatic  ram.  This  type 
of  riveter  requires  no  accumu- 
lator, and  air  is  supplied  to  it 
by  ordinary  air  piping  for  100 
pounds  pressure.  With  this 
type  there  is  no  danger  of 
damage  from  freezing  and  ex- 
haust may  be  made  directly 
into  the  atmo.sphere,  thus  elim- 
inating the  necessity  for  in- 
stallation of  discharge  piping.. 
Its  chief  advantage  in  riveting, 
however,  is  that  it  closes  the 
gap  at  high  speed  and  squeezes 
the   rivet  at  slow  speed. 


Electrolabs.  The  Electrolabs 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  15-page  loose-leaf  style 
booklet  describing  the  Levin 
electrolytic  cell  as  manufac- 
tured and  distributed  by  the 
Electrolabs    Company   of    Pitts- 


burgh, who  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  manufacture  and  sale 
of  this  oxy-hydrogen  cell  in  the 
United    States. 

In  connection  with  the  use 
of  this  cell  and  its  manufacture 
the  Electrolabs  Company  have 
retained  in  a  supervisory  ca- 
pacity the  Electrolytic  Oxy- 
hydrogen  Laboratories,  Incor- 
porated, this  service  being  en- 
gaged in  research  and  for  tech- 
nical advice  to  the  clients  of 
the  Electrolabs  Company. 

Levin  cells  are  of  the  unit 
type,  each  cell  consisting  of 
three  compartments,  oxygen 
being  generated  in  the  two 
outer  compartments  and  hy- 
drogen in  the  centei'.  The 
separating  medium  is  composed 
of  sheet  metal  frame  support- 
ing an  absolutely  pure  asbestos 
diaphragm.  The  electrodes  are 
separated  from  and  securely 
fixed  within  the  casing  by  spe- 
cially designed  asbestos  blocks. 
All  sheet  metal  is  pure  iron. 
Each  compartment  in  the  cell 
has  an  independent  water  feed. 
The  cell  is  delivered  welded 
and  completely  and  rigidly  as- 
sembled. It  is  claimed  that 
this  type  of  cell  is  lighter  in 
weight  for  its  capacity  than 
any  cell  made.  The  fact  that 
each  cell  is  completely  welded 
is  distinctive  to  this  type  and 
is  a  very  excellent  feature  in 
that    it    eliminates    all     packed. 


joints  so  that  there  is  no  ex- 
pense for  replacement  and 
maintenance  of  packing  ma- 
terials, no  bolts  to  insulate  and 
no   leaks   to   remedy. 

In  addition  to  the  cells,  the 
Electrolabs  Company  offer 
complete  plants  for  the  distri- 
bution, compression  and  utili- 
zation of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases.  Such  plants  have  been 
in  satisfactory  operation  in 
many  of  the  great  industrial 
centers  of  the  United  States 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  demonstrate  their  practic- 
ability and  economy  of  opera- 
tion. 


Mono.      An   illustrated   bulletin 
describing  a  new  combustion 
control     device     recently     is- 
sued   by    the    Mono    Corpora- 
tion    of     America,     25     West 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The     duplex     mono,     as     this 
device    is    called,    is    unique    in 
that    it    automatically    analyzes 
and   records  the   combined   per- 
centages   of    three    combustible 
gases    (CO,   CH4  and   H2)    dur- 
ing   all    such    times    as    any    or 
all  of  these  appear  in  the  flue, 
while    it    also    produces    a    con- 
tinuous accurate   record   of  the 
percentage  of  C02.     Both  rec- 
ords are   on   one   and   the   same 
chart.      This  is  of   a   new  type 
and     very    clear     and     easy     to 
read. 


The  bulletin  emphasizes  the 
serious  losses  which  frequently 
occur  in  boiler  plant  furnaces 
on  account  of  the  escape  of 
unconsumed  combustible  gases. 
This  may  occur  at  any  time, 
but  happens  especially  when 
high  C02  records  are  attempt- 
ed under  the  guidance  of  flue 
gas  analyzing  instruments  rec- 
ording C02  only,  even  when 
supplemented  by  an  occasional 
snap  test  for  CO. 

With  the  duplex  mono  as 
a  guide,  the  fireman  soon 
learns  to  regulate  his  fires  and 
drafts  to  avoid  the  escape  of 
combustible  gases  while  hold- 
ing C02  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible percentage  at  all  times. 
Should  combustible  gases  ap- 
pear when  the  percentage  of 
C02  is  less  than  the  allowable 
percentage  at  which  experience  ■ 
with  the  particular  furnace  in  ■ 
question  has  proven  it  possible  ■ 
to  operate  under  any  set  of 
conditions,  he  knows  there  is 
something  wrong  requiring  im- 
mediate   attention. 

The  plant  executive  is  given 
a  permanent  record  which 
gives  him  the  data  necessary  \ 
to  compute  the  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency attained  in  firing,  and 
off'ers  him  every  opportunity  i 
to  intelligently  select  his  fuel, 
make  alterations  or  repairs  and 
supervise  the  efforts  of  the 
firemen. 


IWAWINE  AND  STAT^IARY 


^©IM  'M]m(^jM-iij  j^aaHl  ]LJms>B]i  W^^mm  ^mfimB^ 
ENTERPRISE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

BUILDERS   OF   THE   WELL   KNOWN   ENTERPRISE   GASOLINE,  DISTILLATE  &  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OiRce-20-Z4  Steuart  St.  Factory-\Sl\i  &  Alabama  Sts. 
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KEEPING    BUNKER    OIL 
LIQUID 

THE  RaiiD  System  foi-  bun- 
ker oil  provides  a  highly  ef- 
fective method  of  reliquid- 
izing  oil  in  ships'  inner  bottoms 
without  any  of  the  disadvan- 
tages that  attend  the  use  of 
heating  coils. 

This  system  applies  forced 
circulation  to  the  bunker  oil  by 
means  of  a  central  heater  lo- 
cated in  the  boiler  or  engine 
room  connected  to  a  circulat- 
ing- pump  (usually  the  transfer 
pump)  and  with  discharge  and 
suction  connections  at  the  deep 
tank  and  inner  bottoms.  Each 
hot  oil  discharge  connection  con- 
sists of  a  nozzle  constructed  so 
as  to  slowly  rotate  in  a  horizon- 
tal plane,  thereby  causing  agita- 
tion in  every  direction  through- 
out the  mass  of  cold  oil  in  the 
tank  compartment.  These  noz- 
zles are  installed  through  an 
opening  cut  in  the  tank  top  and 
in  the  case  of  vessels  already 
built,  this  can  be  done  and  the 
entire  system  installed  without 
removal  of  oil  from  the  inner- 
bottom  tanks.  The  deep  tank 
connection  is  used  to  start  the 
system  and  where  the  vessel  is 
not  fitted  with  deep  tank  or  set- 
tling tank,  a  specially  desiened 
bulkhead  connection  is  furnish- 
ed to  provide  an  auxiliary  for 
temporary  use  in  starting. 

So  effective  is  the  RanD  Sys- 
tem in  assuring  complete  circu- 
lation and  effective  reliquidiz- 
ing  of  the  oil  that  an  inner- 
bottom  tank  90  feet  long  has 
been  handled  with  two  discharge 
nozzles,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
tank.  The  exact  number  and 
location  of  the  nozzles  as  well 
as  the  determination  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  arrangement  of  the 
system,  are  matters  of  special 
engineering  for  each  installa- 
tion and  are  decided  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the 
plans  and  fuel  requirements  of 
the  vessel  considered. 

The  principal  advantages  of 
the  RanD  System  are  as  follows: 

1.  Circulation  and  effective 
reliquidizing  of  the  oil  are  as- 
sured by  the  constant  inflow  of 
hot  oil  through  the  rotating  noz- 
zles and  the  constant  withdraw- 
al of  cold  oil  to  the  heater. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the 
oil  can  be  positively  controlled 
either  manually  or  thermostat- 
ically, so  as  to  prevent  over- 
heating and  partial  destructive 
distillation  with  loss  in  fuel  val- 
ue of  the  oil. 

3.  The  system  provides  a 
flexible  control  of  the  oil  tem- 
perature to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions of  sea  water,  weather, 
or  grade  of  oil  used.  The  cir- 
culation can  be  increased  or  de- 
creased   by   changing    the    pres- 


sure of  the  oil  at  the  nozzles 
and  the  temperature  of  the  oil 
can  be  increased  or  decreased 
by  changing  the  steam  pressure 
in  the  heater. 

4.  A  uniform  temperature 
is  maintained  throughout  each 
tank  compartment,  preventing 
any  .strata  of  congealed  oil  from 
diminishing  the  effective  tank 
capacity. 

T).  There  are  no  heating  coils 
or  other  equipment  in  the  tank 
compartments  to  reduce  tank 
capacity,  c  o,n  t  a  m  i  n  a  t  e  oil 
through  leakage,  increase  main- 
tenance cost  through  rapid  wear 
and  difficulty  of  repair,  or  over- 
heat the  oil. 

6.  The  entire  system  (ex- 
cept the  discharge  nozzles)  is 
outside  of  the  tank  compart- 
ment, in  plain  view,  and  read- 
ily accessible. 

7.  The  system  makes  use  of 
existing  pipe  connections  and 
pump  and  can  be  installed  at 
comparatively  small  cost  and 
without  removing  oil  from  the 
ship's  inner  bottom.  Repairs 
and  replacements  are  normally 
few  and  readily  made. 

5.  There  need  be  no  guess- 
work as  to  elements  of  design 
or  arrangement  of  the  system, 
because  the  circulation  of  oil 
which  it  produces  is  known  to 
be  positive  and  governed  by 
definite  calculations. 

Row  &  Davis,  Engineers,  Inc., 
are  the  sole  agents  for  the 
RanD  System  in  the  United 
States,  and  any  further  infor- 
mation and  description  can  be 
secured  by  communicating  with 
them. 


COAST    EQUIPMENT    RE- 
ORGANIZES 

THE  Coast  Equipment  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  for 
some  time  past  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  management  of 
L.  A.  Somers,  announces  a  re- 
organization unuder  the  control 
of  L.  A.  Somers,  H.  S.  Tittle, 
Alfred  H.  Potbury  and  Robert 
Dalziel,  Jr. 

L.  A.  Somers  will  be,  as  for- 
merly, the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. Alfred  H.  Potbury  will 
be  the  engineer  for  the  com- 
pany. 

The  offices  of  the  company 
have  been  removed  to  766  Fol- 
som  Street,  San  Francisco,  where 
within  a  shot  time  a  warehouse 
stock  of  meters,  motors,  trans- 
formers and  other  equipment 
will  be  carried. 

The  Coast  Equipment  Com- 
pany specializes  on  electrical 
apparatus,  turbo-  generators, 
Diesel  engines,  Corliss  engines, 
Uniflow  engines,  mining  and  re- 
frigerating machinery,  cranes  of 
all  types,  and  complete  indus- 
trial power  plants. 


$6000  Saved  on  One  Hull 

At  a  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  plant  two  hulls  of 
the  same  size  have  been  completed.  Oxy-Acetylene 
cutting  and  pre-heating  were  used  on  the  first  hull  and 
city  gas  and  oxygen  with  VICTOR  CITY  GAS 
TORCHES  were  used  on  the  second  hull.  A  care- 
ful record  kept  by  the  shipbuilder  showed  a  saving 
of  six  thousand  dollars  on  the  hull  with  city  gas  in 
place  of  acetylene. 

WH\  ?  Note  the  factors  of  economy.  Acety- 
lene at  twenty-eight  dollars  or  Hydrogen  at  eight  dol- 
lars per  M  cu.  ft.  compared  with  city  gas  at  75  cents 
per  M  cu.  ft. — here  is  a  big  saving.  But  of  greater 
importance  is  the  savmg  made  by  the  elimination  of 
handling  costs  of  acetylene  and  oxygen  cylinders  and 
the  removal  of  empties. 

Pipe  the  oxygen  and  city  gas  to  the  job  and  con- 
trol the  oxygen  pressure  with  a  master  pressure  regu- 
lator instead  of  the  wasteful  method  of  permitting 
each  operator  to  handle  individual  regulators. 

Besides  cutting  equipment  for  city  gas  the  Victor 
line  includes  the  proper  apparatus  for  every  class  of 
operation  in  cutting  and  welding,  within  the  limits  of 
the  process. 

Victor  Oxy-Acetylene  Equipment  Co. 


884-886  Folsom  St. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


10  North  Jefferson  St. 
CHICAGO 


JOHNSON 

QUALITY  GEARS 
are  good  gears 

Johnson  Gear  Company 

Berkeley.  Calif. 
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The  United  States  Transport  Co. 


Incorporated 
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New  York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Mobile 


to 


Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San   Francisco 
Portland 
Seattle 


Regular  Bi-monthly  sailings 


''Sloane"  Furnishings 
Will  Distinguish  Your  Ship 


OUR  experience,  facilities  and 
immense    stocks    assure    the 
^,<J0    shipbuilder    or   owner   the   utmost 
IjOuC    '"    Ship-Fiu-nishings    at   moderate 
cost. 
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REST-O-LITE  Dissolved  Acetylene  and  Prest-O-Lite  Ser- 
vice have  made  the  oxy-acetylene  process  indispensable  in 


ship-yards. 


JhedOM 


DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 

provides  ship  builders  with  the  purest  cutting  and  welding 
gas  in  easily  portable,  instantly  accessible  and  highly  conven- 
ient cylinders. 

Without  such  a  supply  of  uniformly  high  grade  gas  always 
at  hand,  cutters  and  welders  would  find  impossible  many 
applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  now  in  common  use. 

And  Prest-O-Lite  Service,  operating  through  forty  plants 
and  warehouses,  places  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  at 
the  command  of  ship-yards  anywhere,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices  :  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

Jn  Canada  :  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,   Toronto 
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THE  GREATER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

An  Industrial  Program  for  the  Upbuilding  of  the  City's  Commercial  Life 

By   DR.   B.   M.  RASTALL 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  natural 
advantages     are     unap- 
proached    by    any    other 
western     American     city. 
The  ability  of  this  city  is  also 
unquestionable,  for  the  citizen- 
ship that   rebuilt   a   great   city 
and  put  on  a  world's  exposition 
within  five  years  of  the  great- 
est  civic    catastrophe    of    mod- 
ern times,  can  achieve  any  pos- 
sible   accomplishment    when 
stimulated  to  its  highest  effort. 
These    advantages    and    ability 
will    not    avail,    however,    in    a 
supreme    contest,    without    the 
other  two  esentials  of  top  con- 
dition and  strongest  team  play. 
The  San  Francisco  Program  is 
an  endeavor  to  learn  and  pro- 
vide the  essentials  for  putting 
this    city    in    the   best    possible 
condition,    and    for    the    devel- 
opment  of   the    strongest   team 
activities  for  its  championship 
contest.     Six  features  only  are 
involved:      (1)   good  city  struc- 
ture and  facilities;   (2)  the  best 
condition   of   living;    (3)    ener- 
getic business  development;  (4) 
securing    new    population    and 
industries;     (5)     good    govern- 
ment;    and    (6)    providing   the 
greater  San  Francisco. 
City  Structure  and  Facilities 
It    is    universally    recognized 
that  the  factory  which  tries  to 
operate    with    a    poor    location, 

bad  transportation  facilities,  a  ramshackle  building, 
run-down  machinery  and  shiftless  workmen,  is  doom- 
ing itself  to  failure.  It  must  be  equally  apparent  that 
the  city  which  enters  a  great  contest  with  a  bad  city 
plan,  its  residential  areas  undeveloped,  poor  street  sys- 
tem, lack  of  parks  and  bad  housing  conditions  is  build- 
ing the  same  failure  for  itself,  because  the  effects  in 
waste  and  lack  of  drive  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  outstanding  physical  facts  regarding  San  Fran- 
cisco are  its  peninsular  location  and  hill  areas.  The 
Twin  Peaks  Range  bisects  the  city  north  to  south  and 


FOREWORD 

The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  can  af- 
ford to  give  as  much  time  and  effort  to 
the  progress  of  their  city,  as  to  their 
own  private  affairs.  This  is  most  liter- 
ally true,  because  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  all  lie  in  the  city's  advance- 
ment. Even  the  largest  enterprise,  with 
national  markets,  is  vitally  dependent 
upon  its  community,  because  as  previ- 
ously noted,  the  community  sets  its 
stamp  upon  the  people  who  serve  indus- 
try, and  largely  determine  their  effi- 
ciency, molding  them  to  its  general  lev- 
els of  vigor,  intelligence  and  integrity. 

It  is  true  then  that  the  business  man 
is  even  more  interested  in  the  growth 
and  efficiency  of  his  city  than  in  the 
effectiveness  of  his  own  organization, 
for  the  larger  possibilities  of  growth 
in  his  business  lie  in  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  city.  What  is  true  for 
the  business  man  is  equally  true  for  the 
professional  man,  for  the  executive  and 
even  more  true  for  the  workman  who  is 
more  completely  dependent  upon  the 
community  for  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lives  and  for  opportunity  of 
advancement. 

The  San  Francisco  Program  offers  a 
movement  in  which  all  citizens  can 
unite,  both  from  the  motives  of  self- 
interest  just  outlined,  and  from  the 
broadest  motives  of  humanitarianism, 
civic  pride  and  patriotism. 


*  Abstract   of   address    delivered    before    annual    (bnncr 
the   San    iMancisco   Chamber  of  Commerce   April   14,   1921. 
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a    series    of    ridges    practically 
connect    this    range    with    the 
bay,    cutting    the    city    into    a 
number  of  strongly  isolated  dis- 
tricts.  This  situation  and  other 
conditions  such  as  the  checker- 
board plan  of  street  layout  re- 
gardless    of    grades,     and    the 
twenty-five  foot  lot,  create  cer- 
tain situations  of  structure  that 
must   be   corrected   before   this 
city     can     possibly     achieve    a 
great  advance  movement.     San 
Francisco,  to  give  itself  a  fair 
chance    in    the    industrial    and 
mercantile    competition    of    the 
Pacific  Coast,  must  adequately 
care  for  certain  necessities   in 
physical    structure    and    facili- 
ties. 

To  realize  the  actual  prob- 
lem one  should  climb  Bernal 
Heights  on  a  clear  day  and 
carefully  inspect  the  features 
which  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  view  from  the  summit.  On 
the  northern  side  the  city  is 
solidly  compact,  one  house 
crowding  against  the  other.  On 
the  south  are  great  stretches  of 
grazing  lands  on  low  rolling 
hills.  The  hill  areas  offer  op- 
portunities for  residential  dis- 
trict planning  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  and  convenience  in 
America.  But  the  imposing  of 
the  checkerboard  plan  of  streets 
regardless  of  hills  or  grades;  the  adoption  of  the 
twenty-five  foot  lot;  and  early  boom  periods  giving 
widely  scattered  ownership,  put  serious  work  ahead 
of  the  city  before  it  can  be  in  a  position  to  capitalize 
its  natural  physical  advantages.  This  situation  will 
be  found  entering  into  practically  every  recommenda- 
tion  following. 

1.  Wholesale  Loft  Industry  Sections 
The  district  south  of  Market  street  offers  an  ideal 
location,  with  certain  improvements,  for  a  great  whole- 
sale, loft  industry,  light  manufacturing,  section.  It  is 
located  between  the  mercantile  center  and  the  natural 
industrial  sections  of  the  city,  at  the  point  of  shortest 
average    delivery    distance    to    sub-centers,    near    the 
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waterfront,  in  a  district  tapped  by  lines  of  all  three 
transcontinental  systems.  Opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  this  district,  however,  rests  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

A — Removal  of  Rincon  Hill.  This  small,  high  hill 
now  cuts  off  the  district  from  its  natural  waterfront, 
makes  a  large  area  unoccupiable  and  of  meager  value, 
and  prevents  the  free  development  of  rail  facilities  re- 
quired. Its  removal  is  necessary  for  proper  mercantile 
growth. 

While  a  work  of  apparently  high  cost,  the  removal 
of  Rincon  Hill  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  investment 
which  will  pay  extraordinary  dividends  to  the  city. 
The  immediate  increase  in  real  estate  values  of  the 
hill  area  itself  will  probably  immediately  balance  the 
total  cost,  while  increases  in  values  to  the  south  of 
Market  sections  as  a  whole  will  unquestionably  be 
many  times  the  total  cost.  Business  advantages  and 
savings  in  operation  and  results  from  the  larger  bus- 
iness development  in  the  area  will  therefore  be  in  the 
nature  of  net  profits  to  the  city. 

B — China  Basin  Terminal.  This  basin  channel  offers 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  mod- 
ern wholesale  produce  terminal,  combining  central  lo- 
cation with  direct  rail  and  water  facilities.  Comple- 
tion of  the  improvements  started  here  is  important  in 
the  commercial  future  of  the  city. 

C- — Diagonal.  A  new  street  running  diagonally  from 
the  waterfront  at  lower  Rincon  Hill  to  Market  Street 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Civic  Center.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  congestion  of  Market  Street,  open  a  new  di- 
rect route  connecting  the  section  with  the  city's  main 
delivery  streets,  cut  down  delivery  distances,  open  a 
badly  depressed  district  for  business  development,  and 
complete  the  facilities  required  by  a  modern  whole- 
sale section. 

2.     Islais  Creek  Industrial  District 

The  Islais  Creek  mud  fiats,  Bernal  Heights,  and,  with 
a  short  intervening  gap,  the  Twin  Peaks  range,  form 
a  chain  which  cut  the  city  squarely  in  two  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  only  direct  route  across  this  barrier  to  the 
southern  industrial  districts  is  a  single  street  along 
the  bay  front. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  free  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  city  lies  in  the  reclaiming  and  replatting 
for  industrial  purposes  of  the  Islais  Creek  flats.  An 
industrial  section  of  many  hundreds  of  acres  most  ad- 
vantageously located  and  with  the  best  of  facilities 
would  be  produced.  But  more  important  would  be  the 
opening  of  direct  through  routes  and  transportation 
facilities  between  the  city  and  the  natural  industrial 
districts  immediately  to  the  south.  The  complete  re- 
sult in  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  within  the 
city  proper  could  be  made  very  large.  It  is  possible 
to  secure  this  improvement  and  to  turn  the  district 
into  an  industrial  tract  of  modern  plan  and  facilities 
with  comparatively  small  cost  of  co-operation  between 
the  state,  city  and  a  syndicate  of  the  land  owners. 

3.     Hunters  Point  Industrial  Terminal 

The  Hunters  Point  area  offers  a  perfect  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  a  great  industrial  section  of 
the  Bush  Terminal  type.  With  modern  development  it 
offers  direct  deep  water  frontage,  direct  facilities  of 
three  transcontinental  railroads,  a  broad,  level  area 
for  industries,  a  short  distance  by  direct  level  routes 
(with  Islais  Creek  improved)  to  the  wholesale  and 
business  centers  of  a  great  city,  contiguous  hill  areas 
ideal  for  the  best  industrial  home  districts,  and  near- 
ness to  the  largest  present  home  sections  for  work- 
men.    Such  industrial  terminals  form  the  principal  bid 


for  manufacturing  expansion  of  the  great  harbor  cities 
the  world  over  at  the  present  time.  Other  cities  are 
now  securing  large  projects  of  this  type. 

The  replanning,  opening  and  development  of  this 
area  is  a  prime  essential  to  a  great  industrial  future 
for  San  Francisco.  The  chief  obstacle  is  the  wide- 
spread and  long  time  of  ownership  in  the  property 
involved.  The  San  Francisco  plan  requires  the  most 
vigorous  effort  for  securing  action  by  property  owners, 
under  some  form,  of  syndicate  or  in  failure  of  this 
method,  its  development  under  public  authority. 

4.     Harbor  Development 

San  Francisco's  great  landlocked  harbor  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  its  greatest  asset.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  harbor  frontage  and  its  facilities  is  basic 
to  the  future  greatness  of  the  city  visioned  in  this 
program.  Each  of  the  projects  put  forward  so  far  in 
this  section  carries  with  it  the  development  of  a  new 
section  of  the  harbor  front.  Other  improvements,  cor- 
responding provision  of  facilities,  and  progressive  har- 
bor management  must  go  hand  in  hand.  San  Francisco 
must  also  continue  to  be  active  in  seeking  national  leg- 
islation permitting  the  establishment  of  free  ports,  and 
take  immediate  action  for  establishing  such  a  port 
when  permitted. 

5.     Unoccupied  Home  Areas 

Several  of  the  isolated  districts  previously  noted 
form  the  natural  sites  for  the  growth  of  residential 
districts,  but  they  remain  unoccupied  because  of  lack 
of  direct  through  route  streets  connecting  with  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  street  car  transportation.  These 
districts,  laid  out  on  the  checkerboard  plan,  regardless 
of  contour,  and  in  twenty-five-foot  lots,  require  re- 
planning  for  modern  home  district  development  if  they 
are  to  compete  successfully  with  other  districts  and 
also  for  the  ultimate  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

The  Sunset  area  is  the  most  glaring  example  of  the 
result  of  these  lacks.  The  recent  development  of  the 
west  of  Twin  Peaks  area  bears  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  results  of  direct  connection  and  replanning. 

Proper  growth  in  population  and  homes  of  the  city 
requires  the  opening  up,  under  favorable  conditions, 
of  these  isolated  districts.  Certain  through  .streets  and 
street  car  extensions  must  be  secured,  also  an  enab- 
ling act  which  will  permit  the  city  to  replan  unoccu- 
pied areas  for  modern  home  section  development. 

6.     Public  Utilities 

A — Street  Cars.  The  comfort  of  the  business  em- 
ployes of  the  city  and  proper  development  of  its  resi- 
dential districts  are  alike  dependent  upon  street  car 
service.  Every  traffic  expert  that  has  examined  the 
situation  in  San  Francisco  has  found  this  city  ten 
years  behind  in  the  extension  of  street  car  lines  re- 
quired for  the  best  city  growth.  Such  extensions  can- 
not be  financed  under  the  present  dual  system.  Uni- 
fication of  the  lines  under  single  ownership,  and  the 
financing  of  immediate  extensions  are  vital  to  the  city's 
chances  for  growth  in  population  and  residences.  An 
adequate  system  of  rapid  transit  to  Peninsula  points 
is  of  particular  importance. 

B — Water.  A  certain  abundance  of  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes  is  essential  to  the  free  growth  of  a 
city.  Larger  amounts  of  water  are  also  requisite  to 
securing  the  location  of  many  types  of  industries, 
which,  regardless  of  other  advantages,  will  be  com- 
pelled, so  long  as  present  water  conditions  continue, 
to  avoid  San  Francisco.  Acquirement  by  the  city  of 
its  complete  water  system  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment,  and   vigorous   movement   toward   availability   of 
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larger  supplies  in  the  near  future,  are  important  steps 
in  the  city's  program. 

7.     Zoning 

The  best  development  of  residential,  mercantile  and 
industrial  districts  alike  requires  special  treatment 
and  the  free  growth  of  facilities  of  special  types.  The 
mixed  growth  resulting  from  entire  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual action  prevents  good  conditions  from  being  es- 
tablished for  either  industries  or  homes,  and  makes 
the  growth  of  the  district,  to  its  greatest  values,  im- 
possible. 

It  is  important  that  basic  zones  be  established  in 
San  Francisco  that  will  assure  districts  of  being  saved 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  naturally  suited, 
and  that  will  give  necessary  freedom  within  such  zones 
for  the  provision  of  the  best  facilities. 

8.     Through  Route  Streets 

The  hill  structure  of  San  Francisco  has  created  iso- 
lated areas  and  prevented  the  natural  development  of 
many  districts  because  of  the  failure  to  provide  direct 
through  street  routes  connecting  these  sections  with 
the  business  and  industrial  centers  of  the  city.  Both 
the  future  home  growth  of  the  city  and  business  effi- 
ciency require  the  completion  of  the  more  important 
of  these  natural  through  routes. 

A — Wholesale  District  Diagonal.  This  is  the  new 
diagonal  required  for  the  future  south  of  Market 
wholesale  district  already  noted.  This  street  would 
relieve  Market  Street  congestion,  give  a  section  of  the 
waterfront  the  main  connecting  artery  now  lacking, 
connect  the  section  with  principal  through  routes  and 
shorten  delivery  distances  from  the  whole  region. 

B — Southeastern  Trunk  Highway.  The  cutting  in 
two  of  the  city  by  Islais  Creek,  Bernal  Heights  and  the 
Twin  Peaks  range  has  already  been  noted.  The  only 
artery  connecting  the  business  and  Mission  sections  of 
the  city  with  its  southeastern  areas  is  Mission  Street, 
which  cuts  across  this  break  between  Bernal  Heights 
and  the  Twin  Peaks.  Mission  Street  is  already  badly 
congested  at  rush  hours. 

An  additional  southeastern  artery  is  needed  now 
and  is  essential  to  proper  future  development.  Such 
a  thoroughfare  has  already  been  planned  and  partly 
provided  in  the  plans  of  the  city,  by  running  through 
Bernal  cut  on  the  old  Southern  Pacific  line,  and  con- 
necting on  the  south  with  San  Jose  Avenue.  This  new 
route  can  inexpensively  also  be  run  north  until  it  taps 
the  south  of  Market  wholesale  district,  and  the  main 
business  section. 

C — Cross  Town  Route.  Van  Ness  Avenue  gives  the 
only  broad  straight  cross-town  route  of  easy  grades, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  comes  to  a  dead  end  in  the 
middle  of  a  block  on  Market  Street.  All  traffic  going 
through  must  turn  on  Market,  traverse  Market  for  half 
a  block,  turn  again  and  cross,  and  then  turn  again  on 
makes  a  large  arear  unoccupiable  and  of  meager  value, 
Mission  or  the  other  street  chosen,  involving  three 
stoppages  of  traffic  and  increasing  the  congestion  of 
Market  Street.  A  continuation  of  Van  Ness  Avenue 
for  one  block  across  unimproved  property  would  con- 
nect it  with  Mission  Street  on  practically  a  straight 
line,  and  in  two  blocks  would  connect  with  Howard 
Street  and  Capp  Street,  thus  giving  very  valuable 
through  routes  across  town. 

D — Islais  Creek  Through  Route.  Full  development 
of  the  Islais  Creek  industrial  section  requires  the 
building  of  a  through  route  street  up  Islais  Creek  Val- 


ley connecting  with  present  and  future  workmen's 
home  areas.  This  may  easily  follow  the  abandoned 
line  of  the  Ocean  Shore  Railroad,  to  Mission  Street, 
where  it  should  be  continued,  curving  to  the  left  to 
furnish  a  direct  route  for  the  district  bordering  Twin 
Peaks,  which  entirely  lacks  a  main  avenue  at  present. 
This  route  is  a  very  important  one  for  future  devel- 
opment of  the  southern  industrial  districts.  It  will 
connect  not  only  present  home  areas,  but  a  great  range 
of  hill  areas,  offering  ideal  sites  for  future  home  de- 
velopment. The  future  improvement  of  Silver  Avenue 
will  give  the  Hunters  Point  district  a  through  route 
to  these  same  sections. 

E — Montgomery  Avenue  Extension.  Montgomery  (Co- 
lumbus) Avenue  should  be  completed  to  the  waterfront 
by  widening  one  of  its  narrow  connecting  streets  for 
the  necessary  few  blocks.  This  would  give  a  wide 
through  route  of  the  lowest  available  grades  from  the 
waterfront  and  wholesale  districts  to  the  northeastern 
sections  of  the  city. 

9.     Park  and  Boulevard  System 

An  attractive  and  properly  distributed  park  system, 
with  connecting  boulevards,  is  one  of  the  greatest  as- 
sets a  city  can  possess,  both  in  value  of  attractive  ap- 
pearance to  visitors  and  in  the  efficiency  that  grows 
from  recreation  and  health. 

San  Francisco  has  a  splendid  system  of  parks  in  its 
northern  portion,  but  the  southern  half  of  the  city  is 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  park  facilities.  This  is  seri- 
ous, because  the  southern  area  is  the  present  and  fu- 
ture home  district  of  population  of  smaller  incomes 
which  is  most  dependent  upon  parks  for  recreation. 
The  future  efficiency  of  its  citizens  requires  that  San 
Francisco  speedily  secure  Bernal  Heights  and  other 
areas  in  the  southern  district  that  are  naturally  suited 
for  parks  and  can  still  be  secured  at  comparatively 
small  cost. 

Some  of  the  great  business  men  of  this  city  have 
an  opportunity  to  secure  extraordinary  monuments  to 
themselves  and  the  thanks  of  future  generations,  by 
presenting  some  of  these  areas  to  the  city  for  park 
purposes. 

Extension  of  the  parked  boulevard  system  is  also 
important,  especially  for  connecting  the  larger  parks 
into  a  complete  .system.  Capp  Street  should  be  wid- 
ened and  parked,  connecting  Bernal  Heights  with  the 
Civic  Center,  and  the  panhandle  of  Golden  Gate  Park 
extended  to  the  Civic  Center.  This  would  give  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  fine.st  civic  center  parks  con- 
nected groups  in  the  world. 

San  Francisco  is  fortunate  in  being  a  young  city  so 
that  the  street  and  park  improvements  required  for 
the  best  future  development  can  still  be  provided  at 
comparatively  low  cost.  Such  cities  as  New  York  and 
Boston  have  recently  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
new  direct  streets  and  parks  through  the  most  con- 
gested and  valuable  real  estate  districts  that  they  pos- 
sess. The  result,  for  example,  is  that  in  acquiring  one 
single  block  for  a  park  in  a  congested  east  side  district 
New  York  has  paid  more  than  the  total  original  cost 
of  enormous  Central  Park,  and  figures  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Seventh  Avenue  have  run  into  staggering 
amounts. 

Even  under  the  most  expensive  treatment  parks  and 
boulevards  have  been  found  to  actually  pay  financially 
in  addition  to  the  great  value  in  reputation  and  at- 
tractive conditions  of  living  which  they  bring. 
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AN   AMERICAN   MESSAGE    FOR   AMERICAN 
SHIPPERS 

LAST  month  in  the  editorial  columns  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  we  stressed  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  for  American  shippers  to  specify  ship- 
ment in  American  bottoms  in  order  to  keep  the 
American  merchant  marine  upon  the  seas.  This  idea 
has  been  given  tremendously  added  impetus  in  that 
part  of  President  Harding's  message  to  Congress  which 
deals  with  our  merchant  marine  problems.  We  here- 
with reproduce  in  full  President  Harding's  ideas  on 
the  subject: 

"It  is  not  possible,  on  this  occasion,  to  suggest  to 
Congress  the  additional  legislation  needful  to  meet  the 
aspirations  of  our  people  for  a  merchant  marine.  In 
the  emergency  of  war,  we  have  constructed  a  tonnage 
equaling  our  largest  expectations.  Its  war  cost  must 
be  discounted  to  the  actual  values  of  peace,  and  the 
large  difference  charged  to  the  war  emergency,  and 
the  pressing  task  is  to  turn  our  assets  in  tonnage  to 
an  agency  of  commerce. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  Congress,  but  I  have 
thought  this  to  be  a  fitting  occasion  to  give  notice, 
that  the  United  States  means  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  great  merchant  marine. 

"Our  differences  of  opinion  as  to  a  policy  of  up- 
building have  been  removed  by  the  outstanding  fact 
of  our  having  builded.  If  the  intelligent  and  efficient 
administration  under  the  existing  laws  makes  estab- 
lished service  impossible,  the  executive  will  promptly 
report  to  you.  Manifestly,  if  our  laws  governing 
American  activities  on  the  seas  are  such  as  to  give 
advantage  to  those  who  compete  with  us  for  the  car- 
rying of  our  own  cargo  and  those  which  ought  nat- 
urally to  come  in  American  bottoms  through  trade  ex- 
x'hanges,  then  the  spirit  of  American  fair  play  will  as- 


sert itself  to  give  American  carriers  their  equality  of 
opportunity. 

"This  republic  can  never  realize  its  righteous  aspira- 
tions in  commerce,  can  never  be  worthy  the  traditions 
of  the  early  days  of  the  expanding  republic,  until  the 
millions  of  tons  of  shipping  which  we  now  possess  are 
co-ordinated  with  our  inland  transportation  and  our 
shipping  has  government  encouragement,  not  govern- 
ment operation  in  carrying  our  cargoes  under  our  flag 
over  regularly  operated  routes  to  every  market  in  the 
world  agreeable  to  American  exchanges. 

"It  will  strengthen  American  genius  and  manage- 
ment to  have  it  understood  that  ours  is  an  abiding  de- 
termination, because  carrying  is  second  only  to  produc- 
tion in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  flow  of  com- 
merce to  which  we  rightfully  aspire." 

It  will  be  noted  in  all  of  the  remarks  of  the  Chief 
Pilot  of  the  Ship  of  State  that  he  is  very  sympathetic 
toward  the  policy  of  the  absorption  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  such  parts  of  the  capitalization 
and  operating  charges  as  is  necessary  to  put  our  mer- 
chant marine  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  merchant 
marines  of  our  competitors. 

We  are  glad  that  President  Harding  is  of  this  mind. 
Glad  also  that  he  is  taking  plenty  of  time  to  find  the 
right  men  for  the  working  out  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  we 
feel  that  better  days  are  ahead  for  American  freight 
ships  and  American  traders  in  overseas  traffic. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  given  this 
subject  the  slightest  consideration  that  no  matter  how 
many  ships  a  firm  may  own,  that  firm  would  be  pow- 
erless to  operate  those  ships  at  a  profit  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  shipping  public.  It  is  to  point  out 
the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  such  co-opera- 
tion that  we  are  stressing  the  slogan,  "American 
freight  for  American  ships." 


THE  SHIPPER'S  SHARE 

AMERICAN  citizens  or  firms  belonging  to  the 
classes  coming  under  the  general  names  of 
shippers,  exporters,  importers  and  forwarders, 
are  the  responsible  parties  to  whom  we  must 
look  for  aid  in  building  up  the  overseas  freight  busi- 
ness of  the  American  merchant  marine  insofar  as  that 
business  can  be  built  up  by  the  direct  or  indirect  in- 
fluence of  those  having  to  do  with  the  routing  of 
freight   shipments. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  European  systems  of  merchant 
marine  practice  that  European  shippers  are  constantly 
on  the  qui  vive  to  influence  the  shipment  of  goods 
consigned  to  themselves  or  consigned  by  them  in  ships 
belonging  to  their  own  nationals,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  such  practice  is  good 
business,  even  when  a  slight  edge  has  to  be  given  to 
these  ships  in  the  payment  of  freight  rates. 

Great  Britain  has  been  especially  zealous  in  this 
regard,  and  the  British  firms  resident  in  the  United 
States  are  particularly  active  in,  wherever  possible,- 
shipping  goods  in  British  bottoms.  America  has  built 
up  during  the  war  a  tremendous  tonnage  in  ships  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  carriage  of  miscellaneous 
cargo.  More  than  one-half  of  this  tonnage  is  now  tem- 
porarily out  of  business  laid  up  on  berths  in  various 
harbors  of  America  on  account  of  lack  of  freight. 
While  the  same  condition  is  true  to  a  slightly  lesser 
degree  with  the  ships  of  our  British  competitors,  we 
are  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  emphasize  the  need  of  co-opera- 
tion  between   American   shippers   and  American   ship- 
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owners  in  order  that  the  American  merchant  marine 
may  be  kept  alive. 

A  San  Francisco  merchant  should  very  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  better  business  for  him  to  patron- 
ize a  ship  whose  home  port  is  San  Francisco  than  a 
ship  whose  home  port  is  Liverpool  or  any  other  for- 
eign port.  The  ship  whose  home  port  is  San  Fran- 
cisco maintains  offices  in  San  Francisco,  buys  sup- 
plies in  San  Francisco,  has  repairs  effected  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  every  way  is  a  traveling  advertise- 
ment for  San  Francisco  and  an  asset  to  the  business 
of  the  city.  The  ship  whose  home  port  is  in  a  foreign 
land  spends  as  little  money  as  possible  for  repairs, 
stores,  etc.,  in  San  Francisco,  purchasing  here  only 
what  she  absolutely  has  to  have  to  take  her  home. 
The  home  ship  by  maintaining  industries  supplies  a 
market  for  the  wares  of  the  merchant  which  would 
otherwise  be  lacking,  and  the  merchant,  bearing  this 
consideration  in  mind,  should  be  willing  to  prescribe 
consignment  of  imported  goods  in  American  bottoms 
so  as  to  maintain  the  ship  and  the  market  which  she 
creates. 

It  is  on  this  matter  of  return  cargoes  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  most  needs  the  co-operation  of  the  Amer- 
ican importer.  Were  there  no  outbound  cargoes  for 
American  ships,  no  American  ship  would  venture  into 
foreign  trading  operations,  but  given  an  outbound 
cargo,  it  is  up  to  the  American  importer  to  see  to  it 
that  she  has  a  little  better  than  an  even  break  in  se- 
.curing  return  cargoes.  This  is  particularly  easy  of 
accomplishment  in  those  countries  with  which  we  have 
foreign  trade  relations  and  which  are  not  themselves 
in  any  large  sense  marine  carriers,  as,  for  instance, 
with  China,  Russia,  and  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Central  America,  and  Mexico. 

Much  good  could  be  accomplished  along  these  lines 
by  some  sort  of  a  co-operative  organization  between 
shippers  and  shipowners  for  the  study  of  the  require- 
ments of  these  foreign  trading  zones  and  for  the 
study  of  correct  packing  methods  and  care  of  cargo 
en  route.  Proper  co-operation  along  these  lines  would 
secure  for  America  a  very  much  stronger  foreign  trad- 
ing position  than  she  has  been  able  to  achieve  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  such  study  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  she  is  to  hold  her  present  foreign  trading  po- 
sition against  the  active,  aggressive  competition  of 
European  nationals. 


AMERICAN  INSURANCE  FOR  AMERICAN  SHIPS 

THE  shipowners  of  America,  who  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  American  business  for  the  filling 
of  the  holds  of  their  ships,  should  bear  well  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  poor  policy  which  does  not  fit 
both  sides  of  the  problem  and  should  go  a  little  more 
than  half  way  in  placing  their  insurance  business 
with  American  companies,  in  classifying  their  ships 
under  the  American  Bureau,  and  in  purchasing  all  of 
their  supplies  and  equipment  through  American  firms 
in  American  ports.  We  may  be  absolutely  sure  that 
our  competitors  are  following  this  policy  to  its  farthest 
practical  limits,  and  it  is  a  policy  which  is  bound  to 
react  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  the  upbuilding  of  a 
stronger  merchant  marine. 


BARE   BOAT   CHARTER    AND   SHIP    PRICES 

CCORDING    to    news    appearing    in    the    public 
press,  the  Shipping  Board  has  begun  charter- 
ing  its    freighters    on    the    bare    boat    charter 
plan,  several  Lake  type  freighters  having  been 
placed   during   the   last   month    at   the   basis    price   of 


fifty  cents  per  deadweight  ton  per  month,  owner  to 
carry  insurance,  all  other  expenses  to  be  up  to  char- 
terer, including  repairs.  It  is  interesting,  in  the  light 
of  this  basis  charter  rate,  to  analyze  the  selling  price 
at  which  the  Shipping  Board  is  holding  these  vessels. 

Take,  for  convenient  figuring,  a  freighter  of  the 
Lake  type  of  a  deadweight  capacity  of  3500  tons.  This 
vessel  at  the  published  price  is  held  on  the  Shipping 
Board  books  at  $1G5  per  deadweight  ton,  or  a  total  of 
$577,500,  and  on  the  bare  boat  charter  plan  she  will 
bring  in  at  fifty  cents  per  deadweight  ton  per  month 
$21,000  per  year.  From  this  sum  under  any  rational 
method  of  bookkeeping  known  to  conservative  operat- 
ing companies  there  must  be  deducted  a  suitable  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  and  insurance,  which  would  un- 
der any  ordinary  circumstances  amount  to  between  ten 
and  eleven  per  cent  of  the  book  value  of  the  vessel. 
Calling  these  two  items  10  per  cent,  which  is  a  very 
low  estimate,  we  would  have  chargeable  against  the 
$21,000,  $57,750  or  a  net  loss  on  one  ship  to  the 
Shipping  Board  under  this  plan  of  $36,750  per  year, 
without  allowing  anything  for  the  overhead  and  of- 
fice expenses  of  the  board. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  to  the  Shipping 
Board  by  Shipping  Commissioner  Goff  that  $.57.50  per 
ton  was  a  proper  price  at  that  time,  considering  pre- 
war cost  of  building  and  present  market  value  of 
ships.  Carrying  out  the  same  example  at  this  lower 
valuation,  let  us  see  how  fifty  cents  per  deadweight 
ton  per  month  will  pay  in  net  revenue. 

At  $57.50  per  deadweight  ton  the  3500  ton  Lake 
freighter  would  figure  $201,250,  10  per  cent  of  which 
is  $20,125,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  ship  of 
$875  out  of  which  to  pay  dividends,  office  expenses, 
overhead  and  possible  repairs  on  machinery  and  hull. 
This  $875,  presuming  that  there  were  no  other  charges 
against  the  operating  revenue  in  addition  to  deprecia- 
tion and  insurance,  would  amount  to  a  little  over 
.004  of  1  per  cent.  It  is  plainly  evident  from  these 
figures  that  even  Commissioner  Goff's  $57.50  per  dead- 
weight ton  is  far  too  high  a  valuation  to  place  upon 
our  emergency  fleet  of  freighters  under  the  present 
operating  conditions,  and  if  we  apply  these  figures  to 
the  whole  fieet  and  consider  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  the  fleet  must  necessarily  under  present  conditions 
be  idle  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  our  Shipping  Board  has  a  yearly 
salary  budget  of  $5,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  office 
and  incidental  expenses,  we  soon  begin  to  realize  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  put  up  money  for  current  expenses 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  to  understand  the  necessity 
for  ridding  the  government  as  promptly  as  possible  of 
the  ownership  of  ships  which  are  at  the  present  time 
simply  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  and  also  ridding  the 
American  merchant  marine  of  the  burdensome  entan- 
glements of  government  control. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  different  ways  in  pre- 
vious issues,  no  American  operator  who  is  willing 
really  to  face  the  facts  could  afford  to  pay  the  Ship- 
ping Board  prices  for  ships,  even  if  that  operator 
were  guaranteed  by  the  government  that  his  labor 
and  fuel  would  cost  him  nothing. 


A 


FOREIGN    TRADE    CONVENTION 

N  May  4,  5,  6  and  7  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be 
held   the   Eighth    National    Foreign    Trade    Con- 
vention under  the  auspices  of  the  National  For- 
eign   Trade   Council.     A   splendid   program   has 
been    prepared,   the   general    convention    theme    being. 
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"American  Foreign  Trade  and  Its  Present  Problems." 

The  discussion  of  this  theme  certainly  opens  up 
tremendous  possibilities,  and  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  liberal  education  in  this  convention  for  the  ex- 
porters and  importers  of  the  Middle  West  and  for 
the  delegates  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  sessions,  as  usual,  are  divided  into  general  and 
group  sessions,  the  group  sessions  affording  the  only 
opportunities  for  discussion.  Group  1  will  consider 
"Commercial  Education  for  Foreign  Trade;"  Group  2, 
"Foreign  Credits;"  Group  3,  "Problems  of  the  Export 
Manager;"  Group  4,  "The  Motion  Picture  in  Foreign 
Trade."  These  four  groups  will  occupy  the  first  eve- 
ning session,  being  held  simultaneously  in  different 
rooms  of  the  auditorium.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  four  other  groups  will  meet  simultane- 
ously— Group  5  on  "Special  Export  Problems  of  the 
Manufacturer;"  Group  6  on  "Foreign  Trade  Advertis- 
ing;" Group  7,  "Inter-American  Trade  Relations;" 
Group  8,  "Interest  of  Agriculture  in  Foreign  Trade." 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  there  will  be  three 
group  sessions:  Group  9  on  "Banking  Service  to 
Foreign  Trade;"  Group  10,  "Service  of  the  Export 
Commission  House;"  Group  11,  "Trade  Relations  with 
the  Far  East."  At  each  of  these  group  sessions  two 
or  three  short  addresses  on  very  vital  topics  prepared 
by  experts  in  the  various  lines  will  be  delivered  and 
an  opportunity  given  for  brief,  snappy  discussion  of 
the  subjects  of  the  addresses. 

Three  general  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  addresses 
by  experts  on  topics  which  might  be  all  grouped  un- 
der the  general  head  of  "Financing  and  Extension 
of  Credits  in  Foreign  Trade."  A  fourth  general  ses- 
sion is  of  particular  interest  in  marine  affairs,  con- 
taining four  addresses,  the  first  by  James  A.  Farrell, 
chairman  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  on 
"American  Maritime  Policy."  The  other  three  in  the 
proposed  program  are  on  the  subjects,  "Marine  Insur- 
ance," "Operating  Problems,"  and  "Inland  Water- 
ways." 

The  convention  should  have  a  very  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  interest  taken  by  the  citizens  of  our  great 
Middle  West  in  the  merchant  marine  problem  and  in 
American   foreign  trade. 


MOTORSHIP  SUGGESTION 

IT  must  be  very  evident  to  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  history  of  the  application  of  the  Diesel  engine 
in  America  that  every  effort  made  to  show  the 
advantages  of  this  wonderful  prime  mover  has 
met  a  very  strong  and  well  organized  opposition,  and 
it  seems  to  us  high  time  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  Diesel  engines  of  the  various  types  should 
unite  in  an  organization  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  Diesel  engine  economies  in  the  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Such  an  organization  has  been  functioning  with 
much  success  for  several  years  in  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  wonderful  boom  in  motor 
shipbuilding  in  that  country  is  largely  due  to  the  ef- 
forts directed  toward  intelligent  propaganda  on  the 
subject.  Much  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  this 
country  for  the  Diesel  engine  spasmodically  and  inter- 
mittently by  individual  firms  and  by  certain  publica- 
tions is  too  much  on  the  circus  poster  order.     There 


are  quite  a  number  of  American  Diesel-engined  motor- 
ships  making  splendid  records  for  economy  and  reli- 
ability, and  an  association  such  as  that  suggested  could 
without  stretching  the  truth  in  any  way  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  performance  of  such  motorships 
through  the  public  press  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
soon  be  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  conservation  of  fuel  oil  it  is  almost  an 
economic  crime  to  allow  oil  to  be  burned  under  a  steam 
boiler. 

All  of  the  opponents  of  the  Diesel  engine,  particu- 
larly as  applied  in  marine  propulsion,  advance  as  their 
stock  argument  the  unreliability  of  the  Diesel  in 
maneuvering.  In  this  connection  we  invite  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  articles  recently  published  in 
Pacific  Marine  Review  concerning  the  maneuvering 
qualities  of  the  Standard  Oil  motor  tanker  Charlie 
Watson  and  to  the  article  on  another  page  in  this 
issue  showing  the  maneuvering  qualities  of  the  motor 
freighter  Kennecott.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  from 
a  theoretical  standpoint,  which  is  apparently  well 
borne  out  in  practice,  a  properly  built  and  installed 
Diesel  engine  responds  to  maneuvering  orders  far  more 
quickly  than  does  any  steam  engine,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  matter  of  starting  from  cold  in  an  emergency, 
a  properly  kept  Diesel  engine  room  should  be  ready  to 
start  in  twenty  minutes  or  less  while  a  steam  boiler 
steam  engine  equipment  might  take  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours. 

The  time  seems  ripe  for  an  American  Diesel  Engine 
Manufacturers'  Association  to  provide  methods  and 
means  for  the  spread  of  intelligent  Diesel  publicity. 


YACHTING 

FOR  a  number  of  years  interest  in  the  pastime 
of  yachting  has  waned  around  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  yacht  clubs,  recognizing  this  fact, 
have  been  making  rather  serious  attempts  of  late 
to  encourage  the  interest  of  the  public  in  this  sport. 

Pursuing  this  policy,  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
proposes  to  hold  on  May  15  a  race  just  off  the  Golden 
Gate  which  will  be  staged  in  plain  sight  of  the  public 
on  the  beach  and  headlands  around  the  Cliff  House. 
The  course  laid  out  is  a  triangular  one,  starting  at 
the  red  buoy  which  lies  off  the  beach  end  of  Golden 
Gate  Park,  turning  at  the  buoy  off  Point  Bonita, 
and  again  at  the  nine-fathom  buoy.  It  is  proposed 
to  run  a  number  of  races  around  this  course,  the 
larger  boats  being  required  to  make  the  round  twice, 
which  will  be  approximately  twenty  miles,  and  the 
smaller  boats  once,  making  ten  miles.  This  entire 
course  would  be  visible  from  any  of  the  beaches  or 
headlands  on  the  ocean  side  north  or  south  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  committee  which  has  this  matter 
in  charge  is  offering  some  handsome  cups. 

Among  the  larger  boats  which  would  be  available 
for  such  a  race  are:  J.  R.  Hanify's  Martha  and  West- 
ward, Captain  Barneson's  Invader,  Mr.  Lowe's  Sea- 
ward, Mr.  Van  Bergen's  Ketedna,  Mr.  Norris'  Shaw- 
nee, Mr.  Miller's  Athene,  and  Mr.  Dinning's  Mah  Pe. 
If  all  or  the  majority  of  these  boats  can  be  induced 
to  compete,  there  certainly  should  be  a  splendid  race 
that  would  greatly  stimulate  local  interest  in  the 
yachting  game. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Engineers'  Wages,  1914-1921 


IN  view  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association  that  no  consider- 
ation be  given  to  the  request 
of  the  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Association  for  any  reduction 
of  wages  at  this  time,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  present  a  comparison  of 
the  pay  of  marine  engineers  in 
American  seagoing  vessels  before 
the  great  war  with  the  present 
rate  of  pay  and  with  the  rate 
when  reduced  as  the  Shipowners' 
Association  has  recommended,  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
steamers. 

First,  a  comparison  of  the  pay 
of  chief  and  first  and  second  as- 
sistant engineers  on  Class  C  A- 
merican  steamers  —  freighters  of 
moderate  to  large  size  —  in  July, 
1914,  and  the  pay  of  these  offi- 
cers at  the  present  time: 

Wages  per  Month — Class  C 


Eng.  Dept.  1914 

Chief   engineer...  $150.00 

First  ass't  eng 100.00 

Second  ass't  eng..      90.00 


1921 

$332.50 

228.75 

200.00 


Total    $340.00     $761.25 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  pay 
of  American  marine  engineers 
in  these  representative  freight 
steamers  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  war  period. 

Nearly  one  -  half  of  the  steel 
steamers  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  are  now  laid  up 
in  idleness,  while  probably  about 
one-fourth  of  the  privately-owned 
tonnage  of  American  ocean  com- 
panies is  also  unemployed.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  world-wide  fi- 
nancial and  trade  conditions  af- 
fecting every  maritime  country, 
and  in  part  to  the  difficulty  met 
by  American  ships  in  competition 
with  more  cheaply  manned  ves- 
sels of  other  nations  in  a  time 
of  stress  like  this,  when  a  few 
cents  per  ton  in  operating  costs 
may  determine  whether  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  or  a  foreign  vessel 
secures   a  given   cargo. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  American  shipowners,  after  all  other  possible 
economies  have  been  attempted,  have  asked  the  Ma- 
rine Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  to  agree  to  a 
substantial  reduction  from  their  wartime  rates  of  pay, 
to  help  keep  American  ships  on  the  high  seas.     The 


FACTS  IN  THE  CASE 
In  order  that  our  readers  may 
understand  the  situation  now  de- 
veloping between  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association 
and  the  Marine  Engineers'  Bene- 
ficial Association,  the  following 
statement  of  facts  is  submitted: 
Employes  on  shipboard  for  Amer- 
ican steamship  operators  have 
been  working  under  two  separate 
agreements,  one  covering  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Coasts,  which  ex- 
pires May  1;  one  covering  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  expired  Jan- 
uary 1  and  was  continued  by  mu- 
tual consent  to  be  abrogated  by 
either  side  on  thirty  days'  notice. 

During  the  first  three  months 
of  1921  all  American  steamship 
companies  gave  to  the  various 
unions  and  associations  covering 
their  employes  a  written  notice 
of  abrogation  of  present  working 
agreements  and  calling  on  the 
various  unions  for  a  conference. 
The  Pacific  Coast  unions  abso- 
lutely refused  to  enter  into  any 
conference  with  regard  to  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

Joint  conferences  were  held  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  owners 
asking  the  unions  to  make  some 
reduction.  This  the  unions  re- 
fused to  consider.  Conferences 
held  by  steamship  owners  of  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts 
during  the  past  two  weeks  have 
called  representatives  of  the  va- 
rious unions  into  their  discus- 
sions and  have  met  with  flat  re- 
fusal to  consider  any  reduction 
in  wages. 

The  owners  thereupon  publish- 
ed a  reduced  scale  to  become  ef- 
fective May  1,   1921. 

Admiral  Benson  has  called  rep- 
resentatives of  both  parties  to 
this  discussion  to  Washington  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  about  some 
basis  of  settlement.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing  no  such  basis  has 
been  reached. 


engineers  at  a  conference  recent- 
ly with  the  shipowners'  commit- 
tee refused  to  consider  any  wage 
reduction  whatever  at  this  time. 
Pay  now  given  to  the  engineers 
of  a  Class  C  steamer  under  the 
American  flag  — a  representative 
freighter  of  8800  tons  deadweight 
capacity — and  to  the  engineers  of 
a  like  steamer  under  the  British 
flag,  is  as  follows: 

Wages  per  Month— Class  C 

Eng.  Dept.        American    British 
Chief   engineer....  $3.32.50 


First  ass't  eng...  228.75 
Second  ass't  eng..  200.00 
Third    ass't   eng..    176.25 


$189.54 

145.80 

114.21 

97.20 


Total    $937.50     $546.75 

This  comparison  is  based  on  the 
pre  -  war  exchange  rate  of  $4.86 
per  pound  sterling.  At  the  pres- 
ent actual  rate  of  $3.92,  the  com- 
parison would  be  as  follows: 

Wages  per  Month — Class  C 

Eng.  Dept.        American  British 

Chief    engineer...  $332.50  $1.52.88 

First  ass't  eng....- 228.75  113.68 

Second  ass't  eng..    200.00  92.12 

Third  ass't  eng....    176.25  78.40 


Total    $937.50     $437.08 

If  the  new  rates  of  pay  pro- 
posed by  the  American  shipown- 
ers were  put  into  eff'ect,  American 
and  British  engineer  wages  on 
Class  C  ships  would  compare  as 
follows : 

Wages  per  Month — Class  C 

Eng.  Dept.  American  British 
Chief    engineer....  $250.00 


First  ass't  eng....  170.00 
Second  ass't  eng..  150.00 
Third  ass't  eng....    130.00 


$152.88 

113.68 

92.12 

78.40 


Total  $700.00     $437.08 


These  figures  speak  more  loudly 
than  words  of  the  reasons  why 
American  shipowners  have  had  to 
ask  their  engineers — and  not  only 
the  engineers,  but  the  sailors,  fire- 

men   and   stewards — to   co-operate 

in  a  movement  to  reduce  costs  of 
operation.  American  shipping  in  overseas  trade  is 
aided  and  protected  in  no  way  by  the  government.  It 
must  compete  with  foreign  ships  on  free  trade  terms. 
It  is  the  one  great  American  industry  faced  with  that 
kind  of  competition. 


FOUR  MILES  OF  DESTROYERS 

Built  by  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


ONE  of  the  great  siiiRle  programs 
of  destroyer  construction  for  the 
United  States  Navy  is  approach- 
ing an  end.  About  May  31  the 
Union  Works  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
will  deliver  the  last  of  sixty-six  vessels. 
Inasmuch  as  the  entire  destroyer  fleet 
of  the  Navy,  actual  and  provided  for, 
numbers  331  craft,  the  Union  Works 
alone  will  have  constructed  one-fifth 
in  number  and  considerably  more  than 
one-fifth  in  displacement  tonnage.  All 
the  sixty-six  vessels  are  of  the  latest 
and  largest  type,  having  an  over-all 
length,  in  common  with  practically  all 
the  first-line  vessels  of  314  feet  4V2 
inche.s  and  a  maximum  loaded  displace- 
ment of  about  1308   tons. 

20,000  Feet  of  Ships 
These  sixty-six  vessels,  if  moored  end 
to  end,  without  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
between  the  stem  of  one  vessel  and  the 
stern  of  another,  would  stretch  20,749 
feet,  or  almost  four  miles.  That  state- 
ment may  enable  the  reader  to  visualize 
the  magnitude  of  the  yard's  construction. 
Three  contracts  were  let  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  Bethlehem  embracing 
twenty-six  destroyers.  The  keel  of  the 
first,  the  McKee,  was  laid  October  29, 
1917.  Following  the  letting  of  the  three 
contracts  came  the  fourth,  which  cov- 
ered no  less  than  forty  destroyers,  the 
last  of  which  will  be  completed  and  de- 
livered within  a  few  weeks.. 

145  Vessels  in  Four  Years 
The  first  deliveries  were  of  the  Mc- 
Kee and  Schley  in  September,  1918. 
Another  was  delivered  in  October  and 
three  in  November.  Thereafter  one 
and  two  were  delivered  monthly  until 
December,  1920,  during  which  four 
were  completed.  Two  followed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1921 ;  four  in  February  and  four 
in  March,  a  rate  that  soon  would  suf- 
fice for  the  construction  of  the  entire 
fleet  of  American  destroyers  as  it  was 
in  1917.  And  this  large  program  has 
been  pushed  to  completion  despite  the 
extensive  building  of  other  vessels  by 
the  Bethlehem  yard,  which  delivered  109 
vessels  between  January,  1918,  and 
March  1,  1921,  and  still  had  thirty-six 
under  construction.  Twelve  of  the  total 
of  145  were  S-class  submarines,  six 
were  R-class;  sixty-six,  as  said,  were 
destroyers,  and  the  remainder  were  mer- 
chantmen, predominatingly  tankers. 

All  of  the  sixty-six  destroyers  have 
the  following  dimensions:  314  feet  4V2 
inches  over-all,  310  between  perpendic- 
ulars; 30  feet  11%  inches  in  beam;  9 
feet  4  inches  mean  loaded  draft;  35 
knots  speed;  1308  tons  full-load  dis- 
placement;    turbine   engines   developing 
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27,000  indicated  horsepower  and  four 
Yarrows  watertube  boilers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  names  of  some 
of  the  latter  destroyers  are  those  borne 
by  old  torpedo-boats  and  early  destroy- 
ers, such  as  Chauncey,  Macdonough  and 
Hull.  In  fact,  up  to  July  1,  1920,  the 
names  of  fifty-five  old  vessels  had  been 
re-bestowed  upon  newer  craft.     This  ac- 


counts for  the  recurrence  of  the  famil- 
iar names  of  Gushing,  Ericsson,  Porter, 
Farragut,  Wilkes,  Bainbridge,  Woi-den, 
Paul  Jones  and  many  others. 

Bethlehem    Destroyer    List 
The   following  table   shows   the   com- 
plete program   of  sixty-six   vessels   witli 
the    dates    of    keel-layings,    launchings 
and  deliveries  up  to  the  middle  of  April: 


Name 


Keel  Laid 


Launched 


Delivered 


McKee,  No.  87  Oct.    29 

Robinson,  No.  88  - Oct.    31 

Ringgold,  No.  89  Dec.    20 

McKean,  No.  90  Feb.    12 

Harding,  No.  91  - ...Feb.    12 

Gridley,  No.  92   Apr.      1 

Schley,  103  .-  Oct.    29 

Champion,  104  Oct.    31 

Mugford,  105  Dec.    20 

Chew,  106  Jan.      2 

Hazelwood,   107 Dec.    24 

Williams,  108  Mar.  25 

Crane,   109   Jan.       7 

Hart,   110   Jan.       8 

Ingraham,   111 Jan.    12 

Ludlow,  112 Jan.       7 

Burns,   171   Apr.   15 

Anthony,  172  Apr.    18 

Sproston,  173  Apr.    20 

Rizal,  174  June  26 

Mackenzie,    175    July      4 

Renshaw,  176  ...May      8 

Obannon,  177  Nov.   12 

Hogan,  178  ..Nov.   25 

Howard,  179 Dec.      9 

Standbury,    180    Dec.      9 

Chauncey,  296  June  17 

Fuller,  297 July      4 

Percival,   298 July      4 

John  Francis  Burns,  299 July      4 

Farragut,  300  July      4 

Somers,  301   July      4 

Stoddard,  302 July      4 

Reno,  303 July      4 

Farquhar,   304   Aug.  13 

Thompson,  305 Aug.  14 

Kennedy,  306  Sept.  25 

Paul  Hamilton,  307  Sept.  25 

Wm.  Jones,  308  Oct.      2 

Woodbury,  309 Oct.      3 

S.  P.  Lee,  310  Dec.    31 

Nicholas,  311   Jan.    11 

Young,  312  Jan.    28 

Zeilin,   313 Feb.    20 

Yarborough,   314 Feb.    27 

La  Vallette,  315 Apr.   14 

Sloat,  316  ...Jan.    18 

Wood,   317    Jan.    23 

Shirk,  318 Feb.    13 

Kidder,   319    Mar.     5 

Selfridge,    320    Apr.    28 

Marcus,   321   May    20 

Mervine,   322   Apr.   28 

Chase,   323 May      5 

Robert  Smith,  324  May    13 

Mullany,   325   June     3 

Coghlan,   326   June  25 

Preston,  327 July    19 

Lamson,  328  Aug.  13 

Bruce,  329 July   30 

Hull,   330   Sept.  13 

Macdonough,  331  May   24 

Farenholt,  332  Sept.  13 

Sumner,  333  Aug.  27 

Corry,  334  Sept.  15 

Melvin,  335  Sept.  15 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1920 


Mar.  23 

Mar.  28 

Apr.  14 

July  4 

July  4 

July  4 

Mar.  28 

Apr.  7; 

Apr.  14 

May  26 

June  22 

July  4 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  10 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  21 

Feb.  28 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  26 

May  16 

Sept.  29 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  5 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  21 

Dec.  28 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  18 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  21 

Apr.  9 

Feb.  6 

Apr.  22 

May  1 

May  8 

May  28 

June  20 

July  15 

May  14 

May  28 

June  20 

July  10 

July  25 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  11 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  19 

July  9 

June  16 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  31 

Mav  20 

Feb.  18 

Dec.  15 

Mar.  9 

Nov.  24 

Mar.  28 

Apr.  11 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1921 


Sept.  7 
Oct.  19 
Nov.  14, 
Feb.  25, 
Jan.  24: 
Mar.  8 
Sept.  20 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  12 
Feb.  20 
Mar.  1 
Apr.  18 
May  26 
May  15 
Dec.  23 
Aug.  7 
June  19 
July  11 
May  28 
July  25 
July  31 
Aug.  27 
Sept.  30 
Jan.  28, 
Jan.  8 
June  25 
Feb.  28 
May  31: 
May  1 
June  4 
June  23 
June  30 
July  23 
July  31 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  23, 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  24 
Dec.  30 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  31 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 


Sept.  29,  1920 
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Submarines    Constructed 


The   following-   table   shows   the   submarine   construction  of  the  Bethlehem  Union 
plant: 

Name  Keel  Laid 

R-15 _  .  Apr.    28,   1917 


R-16 _.. Apr.   26,  1917 

R-17 May      5,  1917 

R-18 June  15,  1917 

R-19 June  22,  1917 

R-20 June     4,  1917 

S-30  Apr.      1,  1918 

S-31 Apr.      3,  1918 

S-32  Apr.   12,  1918 

S-33  June  14,  1918 

S-34  May    28,  1918 

S-35  May   29,  1918 

S-36  Dec.    10,  1918 

S-37 Dec.    12,  1918 

S-38  Jan.    1.5,  1919 

S-39 Jan.    14,  1919 

S-40  Mar.     5,  1919 

S-41  Apr.   17,  1019 

Naval    Expansion    of    the    United    States 

Bethlehem's  destroyer  construction  is 
only  one  phase,  although  a  remarkable 
one,  of  the  naval  expansion  of  the 
United  States  since  1917.  When  the 
submarine  campaign  of  Germany  reach- 
ed an  acute  state  and  appeared  to  be 
-on  the  verge  of  success,  two  distinct 
demands  arose  for  new  vessels.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  urgent  necessity  for 
the  immediate  replacement  of  merchant 
tonnage  lost  as  a  result  of  submarine 
campaigns  and  other  enemy  activities; 
on  the  other  there  was  need  no  less  ur- 
gent for  submarine-fighting  naval  craft, 
such    as    Eagle    boats,    sub-chasers    and 


Launched 
Dec.  15,  1917 
15,  1917 
24,  1917 
,8,  1918 
28,  1918 
21,   1918 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Nov.  21, 

Dec.  28, 

Jan.  11, 

Dec.  5, 

Feb.  13, 

Feb.  27, 

June  3, 

June  20,   1919 

June  17,   1919 

July  2,   1919 

Jan.  5,    1921 

Feb.  21,   1921 


1918 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 


Delivered 

Aug.     5,  1918 

Aug.     5,  1918 

Aug.  17,  1918 

Sept.  11,  1918 

Oct.      7,  1918 

Oct.    26,  1918 

Oct.    29,  1920 


program,  for  building  new  cargo-car- 
riers was  not  more  necessary  than  pro- 
tecting them  once  they  were  afloat  and 
bound  to  waters  of  the  war-zone.  One 
immediate  result  of  the  urgent  need  for 
destroyers  was  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  construction  of  capital  ships, 
such  as  dreadnoughts  and  the  six  great 
battle-cruisers  of  the  1916  program,  and 
the  concentration  of  effort  of  American 
shipyards  on  merchantmen  and  destroy- 
ers. 

Growth  of  the  Navy 
The  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  de- 
stroyer forces  of  the  United  States  Navy 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table  showing  the  numbers  of  torpedo 
craft,  submarines  not  included,  at  the 
ends  of  fiscal  years: 


especially  destroyers,  which,  as  allied 
experience  had  demonstrated  conclus- 
ively, were  best  adapted  for  protecting 
both  merchantmen  and  the  larger  ves- 
sels of  the  navies. 

The  response  to  the  demand  for  new 
merchant  tonnage  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular single  features  of  the  war,  rank- 
ing in  the  public  mind  then  and  now 
with  the  major  offensive  of  the  Argonne. 
Less  attention  was  paid  to  the  destroyer 
program,  largely  because  of  the  neces- 
sary secrecy  that  surrounded  naval  work. 
That  program  was  worth  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  however;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
necessary  complement  to  the  mercantile 


De- 

Coast 

Tor- 

Year 
1914 

stroy- 
ers 
34 

Torpedo 

Vessels 
16 

pedo 

Boats 

19 

Total 
69 

1915 

37 

16 

19 

72 

1916 

47 

16 

18 

81 

1917 

52 

16 

17 

85 

191.8 

65 

15 

17 

97 

1919 

159 

15 

12 

186 

1920 

214 

21 

14 

249 

The  1920  list  classifies  the  vessels  as 
destroyers,  first  line;  destroyers,  second 
line ;  and  light  mine-layers.  In  addition 
to  the  1920  vessels  listed  above,  there 
are  to  be  added  70  first-line  destroyers 
building  on  July  1  and  12  authorized 
but  not  contracted  for,  the  grand  total 
being  331. 


A  NEW  TANKER  RECORD 


Associate 


L  ompany  s     i  U  ZUU 


WHEN  the  Alameda  works  of  the 
Union  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  delivered  the  tanker 
Frank  G.  Drum,  10,200  tons  deadweight, 
to  the  Associated  Oil  Company  March 
26,  a  new  record  of  107%  working  days 
was  set  for  peace  -  time  construction. 
The  keel  of  the  Frank  G.  Drum  was 
laid  in  the  late  afternoon  of  November 


(11    tanker    Frank    G.    Dium    rccciuly    :uniijUuJ    al 
Bethlehe.-n    Shipbuilding    Corporation 

5,  1920;  she  was  launched  February  18 
and  delivered  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
March  26,  or  141  elapsed  days  after  the 
laying  of  the  keel.  From  the  141  days, 
however,  are  to  be  deducted  Saturday 
half-holidays,  Sundays  and  four  full  hol- 
idays, in  all  33%  days,  the  net  be- 
ing   1071/2. 

This  new  tanker  will  replace  the  J.  A. 
Chanslor  of  the  Associated   fleet,  which 


It    ALimuda    Wurks    ui    llic    U , 


was  lost  two  years  ago.  The  Drum  is 
453  feet  long  overall,  435  between  per- 
pendiculars, has  a  beam  of  56  feet  and 
a  depth  of  hold  molded  to  the  upper 
deck  of  33  feet  6  inches.  She  is  pow- 
ered with  reciprocating  engines  of  2700 
indicated  horsepower  and  three  Scotch 
boilers  15  feet  by  11  feet  9  inches,  and 
has  a  loaded  speed  of  11  knots. 


COMMERCIAL  WATERSHEDS  AND  THE 

SHIPPING  BOARD 

By    GEORGE   B.    CARPENTER, 

Foreign   Trade   Advisor,   Merchants   National   Bank   of   Los  Angeles;    President, 
World  Traders  of  Los  Angeles. 


THE  conquest  of  the  work!  could 
jirobably  be  chronicled  from  no 
single  source  as  effectively  as  from 
the  pages  of  Time's  maritime  log. 
The  lure  of  the  high  seas  has  ever  been 
a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of 
every  nation  bordering  the  diversified 
ways  of  a  trackless  ocean,  and  the  en- 
lightenment resulting  from  the  world's 
maritime  accomplishments  to  date  has 
not  materially  lessened  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture with  which  we  today  weigh  our 
merchant  anchors  to  venture  out  over 
the  same  paths  first  broken  by  the  prows 
of  more  ancient  mariners  and  again  left 
all  uncharted  by  the  ripples  closing  be- 
hind their  bird-like  ci-aft. 

Land  of  the  Incas 
Then  every  breeze  from  across  the 
water  carried  a  message  of  undiscovered 
lands,  each  offering  a  different  reward 
in  trade  or  conquest  to  him  who  would 
first  brave  its  hazards.  Nor  was  any 
part  of  the  unknown  world  too  remote 
to  be  heard  from.  For  when  the  out- 
lawed Pizarro,  fully  as  venturesome, 
though  far  less  commendable  in  his 
methods  than  the  more  chivalrous  Cor- 
tez,  came  to  Panama  in  the  early  fifteen 
twenties,  his  ambition  was  in  no  sense 
satisfied,  but  rather  additionally  fired 
by  the  stories  that  reached  him  on  every 
hand  concerning  a  marvelously  rich 
country  which  lay  further  to  the 
southward  —  a  country  where  the 
last  of  the  Incas,  Atahualpa,  governed 
some  35,000,000  people  to  whom  iron 
as  a  metal  was  unknown  and  who  there- 
fore substituted  for  their  metallic  needs 
the  more  common  and  consequently  lit- 
tle valued  gold  which  their  lands  sup- 
plied so  abundantly.  These  stories  of 
fabulous  wealth  naturally  grew  as  they 
traveled,  and  I  assure  you  that  in  pass- 
ing on  his  account  of  all  this  fabled 
wealth  to  his  king,  Pizarro  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  embellish  all  he  had  heard. 
And  now  today  I  wish  we  might  rob 
ourselves  of  all  conflicting  or  preju- 
diced knowledge  which  we  may  have 
concerning  these  lands,  and  as  commer- 
cial adventurers  report  to  our  kings  of 
commerce  the  message  of  promise  which 
lies  in  these  same  republics,  as  rich 
today  in  the  gold  of  trade  as  Pizarro 
found  them  in  the  metal  itself. 
The  West  Coast 
On  this  basis  we  would  find  from 
Panama  to  Cape  Horn  a  strip  of  land 
some  5000  miles  long  presenting  uni- 
formly a  coast  line  apparently  so  bar- 
ren, so  sterile  and  even  formidable  as 
to  make  almost  incredible  the  facts  cov- 
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ering  its  population  and  trade.  The 
only  signs  of  habitation  are  strung  so 
intermitttently  along  in  a  few  spots 
rather  inappropriately  called  ports,  as 
to  be  almost  lost  against  the  bleakness 
of  mountain  and  sand  waste,  only  pos- 
sible in  a  location  such  as  this  where 
rain  is  unknown.  Yet  tucked  away 
among  the  hills  of  this  200-hundred-mile 
width  rising  so  rapidly  from  the  coast 
line  is  a  population  as  great  as  that  of 
our  own  United  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River — a  population  which  pur- 
chased during  one  of  our  recent  war 
years  176,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  im- 
ports or  nine  dollars  per  capita — some 
twenty  times  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Orient,  including  India.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  wilthin  this 
same  narrow  strip  of  coastal  plateau, 
rising  within  its  narrowness  from  sea- 
level  to  an  average  of  17,000  feet  ele- 
vation and  sharing  throughout  its  length 
the  multiplied  difficulties  of  swamp,  des- 
ert and  alitude  hazard,  this  same  hidden 
populace  produced  for  export  some  .356,- 
000,000  dollars  worth  of  commodities, 
or  twenty  odd  millions  more  than  was 
e.\ported  from  the  entire  Pacific  front- 
age of  our  own  United  States,  with 
some  3000  miles  of  fertile  prairie  and 
active  manufacturing  area  upon  which 
to  draw  for  a  wide  variety  of  cargoes. 
Therefore  does  the  trade  of  this  unin- 
spiring area  become  immediately  a  fac- 
tor in  world  commerce,  a  factor  far  ex- 
ceeding the  impression  naturally  de- 
rived from  the  inadequacy  of  its  ports. 
What  then  is  the  source  of  so  much 


commerce?  If  one  were  to  leave  his 
vessel  lying  off-shore,  and  aboard  one  of 
the  launches  or  row  boats  of  the  light- 
erage company,  go  dancing  through  the 
breakers  to  the  safety  of  the  dock,  he 
would  find  each  one  of  these  shore-line 
habitations  but  the  terminus  of  a  minia- 
ture railroad  system,  threading  its  way 
back  through  the  intervening  sand- 
wastes  to  some  oil  pool,  mine  or  agri- 
cultural oasis,  upon  which  the  port  is 
dependent  for  its  existence.  Or,  to  re- 
verse the  picture,  it  might  equally  well 
be  said  that  the  port  is  the  key  to  the 
situation,  as  without  it,  the  isolated  in- 
terior development  would  have  neither 
outlet  for  its  production  nor  inlet  for 
the  necessities  which  its  own  activities 
do  not  supply.  Entirely  insufficient  unto 
themselves  or  to  each  other,  port  and 
interior  form  an  inseparable  unit  regu- 
larly contributing  to  the  off-shore  ti'ade 
of  the  country  in  which  they  lie,  thus 
evidencing  the  world-wide  interdepend- 
ence of  coast  and  back  country  not  al- 
ways so  easily  recognized  in  a  land  of 
vridespread  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  railroad  development.  If,  therefore, 
under  such  conditions  of  climate  and 
mountain  fastness  there  can  be  pro- 
duced the  commercial  achievements  evi- 
denced by  the  figures  above  cited,  what 
should  be  the  possibilities  of  a  country 
as  wondei-fully  endowed  with  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing  and  shipping  fa- 
cilities as  is  our  own  United  States? 
An  Andean  Excursion 
And  if,  to  continue  my  simile  even 
further  by  making  the  case  more  spe- 
cific, you  would  go  with  me  from  one 
of  these  ports,  that  of  Mollendo,  Peru, 
past  Titicaca  and  on  toward  the  old 
city  of  Cuzco  some  12,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  200  miles  inland,  and 
from  there  we  would  follow  the  trail 
leading  over  the  last  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  we  would  finally  arrive  at  the 
Aricoma  Pass  a  little  more  than  17,000 
feet  in  elevation.  All  around  us  would 
still  rise  the  higher  summits  between 
which  the  perpetual  glaciers  reach  their 
ice-fingers  down  to  the  very  roadside. 
Along  the  trail  side  at  this  point,  the 
sloughing-off  of  one  of  these  glacier 
noses  forms  a  tiny  lake,  not  a  hundred 
feet  long  by  half  as  wide,  from  which, 
as  you  stand  there  on  the  tip  of  the 
world,  you  can  see  the  water  trickling 
off  in  two  directions,  the  one  stream 
gong  300  miles  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
other  3000  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
both  originating  in  a  lake  so  small,  so 
shallow,   as   to    be   practically    unknown 
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as  a  contributor  to  the  world's  greatest 
water  shed. 

Similarly  strung  along  these  high  al- 
titudes are  other  lakes;  and  if,  figura- 
tively speaking,  a  giant  of  engineering 
genius  possessed  of  seven-league  boots 
could  step  from  lake  to  lake  along 
these  ridges,  he  could,  by  a  twist  of 
his  heel,  close  at  will  either  outlet  of 
these  little  pools,  and  this  divert  their 
offerings  across  an  entire  continent. 
Commercial  Water  Shed 
And  now  to  apply  this  picture  to  the 
purpose  of  this  argument,  I  would  say 
that  there  are  commercial  water  sheds 
just  as  real  and  just  as  definite  as  the 
hydragraphic  ones  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. Their  origins  are  in  the  in- 
terior and  not  on  the  coast.  Similarly 
do  they  begin  in  the  smaller  producing 
centers,  gather  strength  as  they  con- 
verge to  the  coast,  and  finally  pour  the 
massed  volume  of  their  richness  through 
a  single  outlet  commercially  known  as 
a  port.  Without  them  the  ports  can- 
not exist;  and,  conversely,  without  such 
an  outlet  as  a  port  supplies,  their  wa- 
ters become  stagnant.  The  trade  ruts 
they  groove  for  themselves  are  deep 
and  difficult  to  master  when  attacked 
in  volume  near  tide  water;  at  the 
points  of  origin  a  deft  touch  is  suffi- 
cient to  divert  their  entire  course.  It 
is  that  touch  of  personal  interest  and 
wise  direction  of  port  service  and  world 
outlet  that  in  my  estimation  should  be 
a  first  object  of  our  international  traf- 
fic masters  to  whom  are  entrusted  the 
tariffs  and  trade  routes  by  which  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  is  to  be 
developed. 

As  I  understand  it,  these  bodies  were 
conceived  and  formulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  most  effectively  regulating  our 
commerce,  both  by  land  and  sea.  De- 
spite the  political  favor  evidenced  in 
some  of  the  appointments,  they  are  still 
supposedly  composed  of  men  qualified 
to  manage  and  direct  the  functions  un- 
der their  jurisdiction.  Particularly 
should  the  Shipping  Board,  I  believe, 
be  considered  as  a  managing  commit- 
tee expertly  appointed  to  intensively 
study  the  needs  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  to  determine  what  are  its  true 
commercial  water  sheds,  and  upon  that 
determination,  to  so  improve  our  lesser 
harbors,  or  construct  new  ones  if  need 
be,  as  to  advantageously  handle  the  flow 
of  our  national  trade  unbiased  by  pres- 
ent export  centers  and  disadvantageous 
trade-ruts. 

Bottle  Necks 
Why  should  we  persistently  attempt 
the  impossible  by  trying  to  squeeze 
through  the  Port  of  New  York  about 
three-quarters  of  all  our  foreign  ship- 
ping, when  by  so  doing  we  not  only 
produce  a  congestion  greatly  increasing 
the  cost  of  this  movement,  but  at  the 
same  time   allow  to   fall   into   disuse   at 


ports  of  lesser  degree  facilities  and  ma- 
chinery already  provided,  which  would 
meantime  handle  the  traffic  faster, 
more  advantageously,  and  at  lesser  ex- 
pense? Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing,  not  only  at  the  cost  of  time 
and  money  as  stated,  but  in  the  face 
of  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  result- 
ant delays  and  other  annoyances  are 
I'obbing  us  of  the  very  markets  which 
our  congested  docks  are  trying  to 
supply. 

Many  of  our  foreign  markets  are  to- 
day closed  to  us  by  reason  of  unfavor- 
able exchange  rates,  except  as  we  can 
show  ability  to  excel  our  long  estab- 
lished competitors  in  some  other  fea- 
ture of  trade  facility.  The  excellence 
of  our  goods  cannot  be  denied;  we  are 
learning  the  lessons  of  sales  and  prep- 
aration in  a  way  directly  gratifying  to 
our  foreign  buyers;  yet  what  does  all 
this  profit  us  if  our  merchandise  is  sub- 
ject to  fatal  delays  by  being  forced  to 
move  over  deviating  lines  to  seaboard 
points  arbitrarily  established  during 
very  different  trade  epochs,  and  now 
materially  out  of  line  with  the  direct 
haul  a  national  readjustment  would 
make  possible?  Even  at  tide  water,  the 
congestion  referred  to  produces  a 
further  delay  in  getting  prompt  action 
from  the  water-carriers,  and  the  result 
is  a  three  or  four  months  foreign  de- 
livery that  should  have  been  accom- 
plished in  as  many  weeks,  and  which 
would  have  done  much  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  exchange  first  above  men- 
tioned. 

Trade  Channels 
At  the  cost  of  appearing  radical,  I 
would  go  even  further.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  believe  the  Shipping  Board 
should  be  considered  as  national  man- 
agers of  our  off-shore  trade,  and  it  nat 
urally  follows  upon  this  premise  that, 
to  them,  we,  as  stockholders  in  a  na- 
tion's merchantry,  should  leave  the  de- 
cision of  rates  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  distribution  of  port  service.  If, 
in  their  opinion,  a  certain  harbor  is  con- 
sidered more  advantageous  for  the 
movement  of  certain  merchandise  now 
traveling  through  other  channels,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  within  their  power 
to  name  a  rate  enough  lower  in  com- 
parison to  that  already  established,  as 
to  virtually  compel  cargoes  to  move 
that  way  in  preference  to  older  chan- 
nels. This  would  not  necessarily  mean 
a  permanent  favor,  as  in  most  cases 
trade-routes  are  only  trade-ruts,  and 
the  proper  encouragement  wisely  di- 
rected will  in  time  stabilize  a  commer- 
cial distribution  from  which  traffic  will 
not  again  depart  so  long  as  reasonable 
service  is  rendered. 

Naturally  such  an  arbitrary  power 
would  be  fought  by  private  and  civic 
interests  now  enjoying  a  traffic  majority 
which  would  thereby  be  imperiled.     But 


the     Commerce     Commission     and     the 
Shipping    Board   are   representatives   of 
the  nation  and  not  of  private  interests, 
and  only  as  they  serve  the  nation  as  a 
whole    do    they   fulfill    their    obligation. 
The   United    States   can   no   longer   pur- 
sue a  policy  of  selfish  indifference  and 
self-assurance;     rather     must     the     na- 
tion's  business   be    considered    but    one 
phase  of  a  world  activity — a  phase  that 
will  grow  only  as  it  appreciates  its  in- 
dividual weakness  and  accordingly  seeks 
its  true  place  in  the  cosmic  flow.     This 
can    be   appreciated    by    the    individual; 
but  its  enactment  must  be   left  to   the 
power  vested  in  just  such  national  traf- 
fic   committees    as    the    two    under    dis- 
cussion.    Just  as  the  manager   of   any 
pi'ivate    corporation   misuses    his    power 
when  he  favors  the  private  interest   of 
the   minority  stockholders  to  the   detri- 
ment of  the  majority,  so  do  I  feel  that 
the    Interstate     Commerce    Commission 
and  the  Shipping  Board  should  be  con- 
sidered   as    favoring    private    interests 
should  they  continue  to   allow  interna- 
tional   commerce    to    arrive   and    depart 
over  certain  routes  and  through  certain 
ports  possibly  developed  as  a  result  of 
circumstances  not  necessarily  pertinent 
today.      To   them   must  be   charged   the 
duty  of  aggressively  and  impartially  im- 
proving our  land  and  water  facilities  ir- 
respective of  how  grotesque  the  neces- 
sary displacements  may  appear. 

This  idea  was  fostered  several  years 
ago  by  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  led  to  a  resolution  asking  for 
just  such  action  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
as  I  now  suggest  for  our  entire  sea- 
board. The  movement  at  that  time  was 
strongly  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  organizations,  both  coastal  and  mid- 
continental,  the  only  difference  that  I 
can  see  being  that  at  that  time  the  res- 
olution admitted  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to 
compel  the  movement  of  carriers  to  cer- 
tain named  ports  of  destination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  this  situa- 
tion has  somewhat  changed.  The  United 
States  has  built  a  large  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  tonnage  is  governmentally 
owned  and  its  direction  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  created  for  the  pur- 
pose. Possibly  never  again  will  a  more 
fitting  time  offer  for  the  correction  of 
long-standing  traffic  evils;  in  fact,  a 
sale  of  our  ships  and  a  consequent  re- 
version to  private  control  might  at  any 
time  even  intensify  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  A  correct  analysis  of  our 
commercial  watersheds,  and  the  proper 
enforcement  of  such  remedies  as  that 
analysis  dictated,  must  be  nationally  di- 
rected ;  and  might  do  more  toward  es- 
tablishing the  United  States  as  an  inter- 
national factor  by  the  proper  equaliza- 
tion of  traffic  costs  and  time  in  transit 
than  any  amount  of  wrangling  over 
preferential   tariffs   in   favor   of   a   few 
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established  distributing  centers.  P'or 
the  United  States  has  passed  the  crest 
of  individual  pre-eminence  which  it  en- 
joyed throughout  the  war  and  must  now 
take  its  place  as  but  a  component  part 
of  the  international  trade  of  the  world, 
in  which  we  will  execute  our  true  func- 
tion, or  cease  to  exist  commercially. 

So  late  as  March  10  Mr.  Hoover  has 
stated  that  "if  we  wjuld  improve  our 
national  efficiency  and  our  foreipn  trade 
we  must  consider  our  transportation, 
toth  railway  and  marine,  as  one  system 
directed  to  serve  the  nation."  We  must 
further  consider  "the  development  of 
certain  trade  routes  through  our  mer- 
cantile marine  as  the  real  extension  of 
our  inland  transportation."  This  is  the 
new  viewpoint  which  America  must  take 
of  her  possibilities  for  international 
commerce,  as  any  other  basis  will  result 


in    a    disjointed    relation    holdins'    little 
hope  of  future  success. 

I  appreciate  that  all  this  may  appear 
radical  and  immediately  suggest  a  my- 
riad of  questions  and  problems  which 
traffic  experts  would  be  very  reluctant 
to  approach.  The  present  web  of  freight 
rates  applying  throughout  the  country 
has  long  since  become  too  intricate  to 
disentangle.  Many  believe  it  indefensi- 
ble, and  that  the  only  way  to  simplify 
it  would  lie  in  complete  abolition  and 
the  substitution  of  a  rate  per  ton  mile 
of  haul,  to  be  determined  by  the  cost 
of  operation,  possibly  aided  by  a  sink- 
ing fund  which  would  from  time  to  time 
liquidate  such  losses  as  certain  traffic 
might  entail.  On  this  I  would  not  make 
bold  to  venture  an  opinion;  though  I 
refuse  to  believe  a  solution  to  the  ques- 


tion cannot  be  found  if  it  is  properly 
approached  and  analyzed.  I  only  offer 
my  argument  herein  contained  as  a  ba- 
sis for  remedial  discussion  regarding  the 
difficulties  involved.  From  the  stand- 
point of  international  service,  a  new 
analysis  of  our  production,  an  unpre- 
judiced definition  of  our  commercial  wa- 
tersheds, and  an  extended  authority  to 
the  commissioners  whose  deft  touch 
should  predetermine  cargo  movements 
at  the  point  of  origin  rather  than  at 
tidewater — all  of  these  things  appear  to 
me  unavoidable  if  our  international  com- 
merce is  to  grow  in  a  truly  enlightened 
way.  Certainly  are  they  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  and,  if  accomplished, 
their  results  would  be  immediately 
felt  in  world  trade  facilities  and  a 
basic  domestic  development  never  be- 
fore achieved. 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING 


FOR  many  years  since  the  decline 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
when  steel  steamships  supplanted 
the  wooden  clipper  ship,  American 
manufacturers  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  ship  owners.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  were  sent 
out  of  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  as  freight  charges,  American 
shippers  were  discriminated  against  and 
-were  at  the  mercy  of  other  maritime 
countries.  It  has  been  estimated  the 
freight  money  paid  British  ships  for 
carrying  American  goods  more  than 
paid  for  Great  Bi-itain's  merchant  ma- 
rine engaged  in  foreign  commerce. 
During  all  this  time  those  interested  in 
exporting  from  this  country  have  been 
clamoring  without  result  to  have  Con- 
gress pass  such  laws  as  would  encour- 
age the  building  and  operating  of  Amer- 
ican ships. 

Suddenly,  almost  overnight,  the  Unit- 
ed States  became  the  possessor  of  the 
second  largest  merchant  marine  in  the 
world,  practically  fulfilling  the  desires 
so  long  expressed.  Now  that  this  un- 
dreamed of  merchant  navy  has  been 
produced  and  an  opportunity  afforded 
American  foreign  commerce  to  expand 
and  prosper,  the  very  people  most  in- 
terested in  having  it  maintained  are  not 
only  not  helping  to  keep  it  operating, 
but  are  actually  helping  to  put  it  out 
of  business  by  shipping  their  goods  in 
foreign  ships  thereby  driving  American 
ships — their  own  ships — off  the  seas  to 
be  tied  up  and  allowed  to  rot  while 
foreign  lines  are  increasing  their  fleets. 
How  long  will  low  ocean  rates  exist 
when  our  ships  have  been  driven  from 
the  sea?  Will  our  competitors  who 
have  eliminated  our  delivery  wagons 
help  us  in  sending  our  goods  abroad  or 
will  they  try  and  throttle  our  commerce 


as  well?  So  long  as  American  ships  are 
tied  up,  and  not  only  earning  nothing, 
but  costing  large  sums  for  care  taking, 
just  so  long  will  we  have  to  pay  taxes 
for  that  purpose  and  just  so  long  as 
American  exporters  patronize  foreign 
ships  instead  of  "their  own  ships"   this 

A   MAN   OF   WAR 


Bow  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Colorcido  taken  just  be- 
fore launching  at  the  yard  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  We'll  say  that  this 
nev/  guardian  of  our  merchant  tnarine  fleet  puts 
up    a    brave    front    to    the    camera. 
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condition    will    gradually    grow    worse. 

With  the  inauguration  of  trans-Pacific 
services  by  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  vessels 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  been  revolutionized  and  they  mark 
a  new  era  in  American  overseas  op- 
portunities as  great  as  that  made  when 
steam  supplanted  sail.  The  Philippine 
Islands  are  brought  closer  to  this  coun- 
try by  reducing  the  steaming  time  to 
twenty-two  days  and  Calcutta  to  thirty- 
nine.  Acting  as  Managing  Agents  for 
the  Shipping  Board  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  has  installed  serv- 
ices on  the  Pacific  that  the  most  optim- 
istic never  expected  to  see  in  their  time. 
The  express  services  operating  the  most 
modern  ships  afloat,  equipped  with 
every  known  device  for  both  passengers 
and  freight  and  making  over  fourteen 
knots  an  hour  (equal  to  sixteen  statute 
miles)  ply  between  San  Francisco  and 
Manila  direct,  thence  calling  at  Saigon, 
Singapore,   Colombo,  and   Calcutta. 

No  European  country  ever  offered 
such  facilities  to  the  Far  East  to  their 
merchants  and  American  manufacturers 
can  no  longer  claim  lack  of  shipping 
will  deprive  them  of  business.  Whether 
this  modern  ail-American  system  of 
ocean  transportation  is  to  be  maintained 
and  improved  or  be  allowed  to  dwindle 
and  fade  away  depends  entirely  upon 
the  American  merchants  themselves.  If 
they  continue  to  patronize  foreign  ships 
operating  in  competition  with  their  own, 
then  it  will  not  be  long  until  they  are 
once  inore  at  the  mercy  of  their  foreign 
competitors  and  the  glory  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  will  again  practically  vanish 
from  the  Pacific  probably  never  to  re- 
turn. Business  foresight  eliminating 
patriotism  should  influence  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  "Ship 
American  Goods  in  American  Ships". 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 


A  Timely  Analysis  of  the  Debacle  at  Havana  by  an  Interested  American  Shipper 


SAN  FRANCISCO  importers  and 
exporters  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Havana  have  brought 
back  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  things  as  they  are.  The  com- 
posite ideas  of  men  qualified  to  analyze 
such  situations  would  be  of  interest 
to  American  shippers  and  steamship 
operators  who  are  probably  speculating 
as  to  how  long  a  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore trading  can  be  resumed.  Sup- 
pliers at  primary  markets  in  the  Orient 
and  those  of  Hongkong  and  other  rice- 
expoi'ting  centers  may  be  more  inter- 
ested and  perhaps  may  be  brought  to 
understand  something  of  the  situation 
in  which  American  factors  found  them- 
selves entangled  in  the  Cuban  trade. 

International  merchants  of  every  port 
in  America  and  Eastern  Asia  are,  of 
course,  familiar,  too  familiar,  with  the 
Cuban  debacle. 

Havana    Docks    Clear 

The  story  of  the  congestion  in  Ha- 
vana harbor  grew  most  monotonous 
month  after  month  and  even  more 
monotonous  was  the  reiterated  story  of 
repudiation  of  contracts.  These  tales 
need  not  be  repeated.  In  the  present 
situation,  however,  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  break- 
down, there  may  be  points  of  interest 
to  both  the  American  and  the  Oriental 
merchants. 

Conditions  of  Havana  harbor  today 
may  be  described  as  normal.  At  any 
rate,  the  docks  are  clear. 

During  the  terrible  congestion  which 
came  in  the  second  quarter  of  last 
year  a  commission  was  dispatched  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  the  Cuban  customs  authorities, 
and  a  plan  was  evolved  to  transfer  the 
merchandise  from  the  docks  to  an  open 
tract  ten  acres  in  extent  in  the  heart 
of  Havana,  the  old  Spanish  cemetery. 

The  new  year  found  this  plot  piled 
twenty  feet  high  in  places  with  mer- 
chandise that  had  been  abandoned  on 
the  docks  for  the  account  of  American 
and  other  exporters.  Shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  year  Cuban  customs  oi'dered 
the  sale  of  this  merchandise  in  order 
that  they  might  realize  the  amount  of 
duties  and  imposts  and  in  the  amazingly 
short  period  of  thirty  days  the  mer- 
chandise in  this  ten-acre  tract  was  com- 
pletely cleaned  up  and  the  losses  to 
the  American  exporter  are  said  to  have 
become  actual  to  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$30,000,000,  whereas  the  original  im- 
porters must  be  regarded  as  having 
bought  at  these  forced  sales  some  of 
their  original  importations  at  the  rate 
of  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
incident  of  closing   out   American   mei- 


chandise  in  the  old  cemetery,  therefore, 
seems  most  appropriate. 

Stocks    Sufficient    for   Months 

Textiles,  shoes,  foodstuffs  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  commodities, 
have  been  placed  in  stock  in  sufficient 
volume  to  last  for  many  months.  Stocks 
of  canned  goods  are  very  great,  al- 
though they  appear  to  have  deteriorated 
badly  on  account  of  exposure.  The 
stocks  of  repudiated  rice  have  not  even 
at  this  late  date  been  anywhere  near 
absorption.  Not  for  eight  months,  or 
perhaps  longer,  will  Cuba  be  a  poten- 
tial market  of  any  consequence.  The 
supply  on  hand  probably  exceeds  .500,- 
000  bags,  which,  at  the  rate  of  greatest 
recent  average  consumption,  is  suffi- 
cient for  more  than  four  to  five  months, 
basen  on  most  recent  calculations.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  much  greater 
period,  however,  because  consumption 
of  rice  appears  to  have  declined  con- 
siderably, due  to  the  use  of  other  cer- 
eals, especially  wheat  flour. 

Although  the  stocks  above  referred 
to  were  purchased  in  the  Orient  at 
about  twelve  cents,  they  are  being  sold 
in  Havana  in  keeping  with  primary 
market  price  (that  is,  Hongkong  or 
Saigon)  quotations  of  today,  plus  hand- 
ling  charges. 

In  order  to  facilitate  measures  adopt- 
ed for  the  absorption  of  these  stocks 
of  rice  a  decree  has  been  promulgated, 
succeeding  the  former  decree  and  prac- 
tically imposing  another,  which  forbids 
the  importation  of  new  crop  rice  until 
80  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  last  year 
have  been  passed  into  distributing  chan- 
nels. This  new  decree  became  effective 
on  April  1,  and  is  to  operate  on  the 
principles  that  the  island  is  entitled  to 
two  months  rations  during  the  period 
of  transit  from  primary  market  to  Cuba, 
20  per  cent  of  the  present  stocks  being 
sufficient  to  last  for  the  period  the  new 
grain  will  be  in  transit. 

No    Profiteering    Involved 

The  Hongkong  and  Saigon  merchants 
will  understand  from  what  has  been 
said  that  there  is  no  question  of  profit- 
eering involved,  but  that  the  rice  is 
being  sold  at  such  low  prices  and  nat- 
urally must  be  absorbed  before  any  ad- 
ditional shipments  can  find  a  proper 
market.  Those  same  exporters  prob- 
ably do  not  yet  weigh  the  factors  that 
made  the  situation  of  the  American 
business  men  extremely  difficult.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Cuban  merchant 
does  not  regard  the  contract  as  does 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Whereas  the  latter 
expects  to  pay,  or,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, would  be  compelled  to  pay,  the 
attitude  of  the  Cuban  is  that  a  repudia- 
tion is  the  logical  course  to  pursue  in  a 


falling  market.  It  would  appear  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  conduct  of 
business  in  Cuba,  so  that  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  repudiation  to  for- 
eign trade  was  perhaps  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Referring  back  to  the  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, the  Hongkong  Telegraph  re-as- 
serted its  statement  that  American 
companies  had  repudiated  on  some  rice 
contracts  involving  purchases  from 
Hongkong  merchants.  A  special  in- 
quiry was  made  and  the  following  facts 
determined  and  disclosed  conditions  that 
were  not  particularly  complimentary  to 
the  Hongkong  merchant  whose  cause 
the  Hongkong  Telegraph  espoused, 
though  it  may  be  said,  in  justice,  that 
this  merchant  is  not  British. 

The    True    Story 

The  facts  are  that  the  Hongkong  ex- 
porter contracted  to  ship  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rice  to  Cuba  on  April/May  load- 
ing. Instead  of  loading  during  April,, 
however,  he  delayed  shipment  for  the- 
latter  part  of  May.  The  vessel  an  which 
he  had  contracted  the  freight  failed 
to  arrive  during  May;  in  fact,  she- 
missed  arrival  in  port  five  days,  let  us 
say,  June  5.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,, 
the  Hongkong  seller  somehow  procured 
bills  of  lading  with  "preferred  dat- 
ing" and  drew  against  the  buyer's  let- 
ter of  credit.  Most  naturally,  when 
these  facts  were  revealed  to  the  buyer, 
that  the  vessel  had  arrived  in  harbor 
five  days  after  the  time  of  shipment 
provided  for  in  the  contract  had  ex- 
pired, the  American  factor  refused  ac- 
ceptance on  the  bills  arising  under  thia 
credit.  He  most  certainly  was  well 
within  his  rights  legally  and  anyone 
must  be  bold  indeed  who  would  care  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  any  merchant 
who  would  resort  to  such  means  to. 
value  on  a  letter  of  credit. 

If,  as  appears,  this  case  is  that  oil 
which  the  Hongkong  charge  against 
San  Francisco  has  been  built,  then  the 
discussion  might  as  well  end  now. 

Island   Mad   With   Wealth 

Aside  from  this,  the  Oriental  mer- 
chant doubtless  may  learn  to  his  own 
advantage  and  to  the  increase  of  his 
understanding  of  the  troubles  of  the 
American  factor  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Cuban  situation.  They  are  to 
conceive  of  a  community  gone  mad  with 
wealth,  which  almost  literally  rolled  in 
money,  which  waved  away  buyers  of 
sugar  while  it  demanded  the  unprece- 
dented price  of  24  cents  a  pound,  sud- 
denly confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  swept  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  and  had  accumulated 
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such  a  surplus  by  importations  of  Java 
and  Central  American  canes,  that  Cuba 
could  be  left  out  of  account.  Sugar 
stocks  fell  and  the  banks  that  had  lent 
open-handedly  on  sugar  lands  discovered 
that  assets  were  more  than  cut  in  two ; 
repudiations  became  the  rule;  morato- 
riums followed  inevitably.  The  mer- 
chant who  bore  the  brunt  and  suffered 
more  by  far  was  not  the  Hangkong  or 
Saigon  exporter,  nor  the  Cuban  im- 
porter, but  was  the  American  principal 
who  had  purchased  and  delivered  his 
merchandise  but  was  unable  to  collect 
his  bills  on  delivery.  Nor  was  the 
American  merchant  guilty  of  wild  spec- 
ulation or  profiteering,  and  it  may  be 
stated  on  good  authority  in  connection 
with  the  rice  business  that  all  reputable 
houses  have  heretofore  contracted  their 
business  in  such  manner  as  to  realize  a 
profit  of  but  2%  per  cent,  and  of  the 
1920  deliveries  of  this  grain  to  Cuba  90 
per  cent  of  the  rice  shipped  had  been 
contracted  for  by  the  Cuban  merchants 
themselves. 

Work    Out    Own    Salvation 

In  November  of  last  year  a  sugges- 
tion was  made  to  Secretary  of  State 
Colby,  and  apparently  approved  by  him, 
that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the 
Cuban  government  that  they  induct  a 
grain  administi-ation  such  as  existed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  war  period, 
to  take  over  the  rejected  stocks  of  rice 
and  engage  the  distribution  of  same. 
The  plan  was  evolved  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  factors,  dealers  and 
their  bankers  and  carried  with  it  a 
direct  off'er  to  underwrite  a  bond  issue 
that  would  more  than  cover  the  amount 
involved  and  would  permit  the  Cuban 
government,  by  judicious  use  of  these 
funds  with  the  period  of  the  bond  issue, 
to  restore  the  international  credit  of 
Cuba,  which  obviously  must  suffer 
through  wholesale  repudiations  of  many 
importing  merchants.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  not  approved  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Davis  during  the  absence  of  Sec- 
retary Colby  in  South  America.  Ameri- 
can factors,  therefore,  are  working  out 
their  salvation  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, and  are  not  proposing  to  measure 
the  actual  losses  in  the  year's  trading 
but  are  giving  their  fullest  support  by 
having  their  own  personal  representa- 
tives on  the  ground  to  hasten  the  liqui- 
dation of  distressed  stocks  of  merchan- 
dise in  an  over-flooded  market. 

Endless  and  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  dis- 
patching merchandise  and  in  getting  the 


congestion  unscrambled.  Many  disqui- 
eting hints  of  collusion  of  unscrupulous 
officials  and  dishonest  merchants  are 
said  to  have  subscribed  to  further  and 
unnecessary  losses.  For  reason  of 
these  circumstances,  it  has  been  urged 
American  merchants  who  were  not 
on  the  part  of  some  that  the  American 
government  should,  on  behalf  of  the 
given  proper  protection  abroad,  en- 
deavor to  collect  an  indemnity  to  cover 
and  to  reimburse  them  for  such  losses 
as  may  be  proved  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  failure  of  the  courts  to  prop- 
erly   function,    and    the    ensuing    delay 


caused  deterioration  to  some  semi-per- 
ishable foodstuffs.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of    $30,000,000. 

The  recent  failure  of  the  government 
depository,  the  Banco  Nacional,  serves 
further  to  discredit  the  financial  stabil- 
ity of  Cuba  and  further  dishearten  the 
merchant  who  may  be  anticipating  the 
return  of  this  market,  but  regarding 
business  as  a  continuous  performance 
and  realizing  that  the  day  of  adjust- 
ment cannot  be  inevitably  postponed, 
this  situation  of  today  doubtless  will  be 
entirely  remedied  within  the  year. 


View  along  the  middle  platform  of  the  engine  room  of  the  motorship  Kennecott  showing  cameshaft 
and  valve  push  rods  of  the  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  engines  and  looking  forward  to  the  electric  switch- 
board  and  the  storage  batteries   above. 


View    looking    forward    on    the    lower    platform    amidships    of    the    Kennecott's    engine    room    showing 
wide   free    aisle    space.      Note    Richardson-Phenix    cylinder    lubricating    oil    pumps. 
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THE  KENNECOTT 


An  American  Motor  Freighter 


THE  maiden  voyage  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company's  motorship 
Kennecott  adds  another  link  to 
the  chain  of  evidence  proving  the 
reliability  and  superior  economy  of  Die- 
sel motorships. 

The  Kennecott  is  a  first-class  freight- 
er built  on  the  Isherwood  longitudinal 
system  of  construction  to  A-1  classifi- 
cation at  the  Tacoma  plant  of  the  Todd 
Dry  Dock  &  Construction  Corporation. 
She  is  360  feet  over-all,  49  feet  6  inches 
beam,  and  22  feet  loaded  draft.  Her 
engine  room  is  locaced  amidships,  power 
being  supplied  by  tvvin  Mcintosh  &  Sey- 
mour six-cylinder  directly  reversible  full 
Diesel  marine  oil  engines  of  1200  I.  H. 
P.  each,  driving  twin  screws  at  140  R. 
P.  M.  All  engine  room  auxiliaries  and 
deck  machinery  are  electrically  operated 
with  energy  generated  by  two  75  kilo- 
watt General  Electric  generators  driven 
by  two-cylinder  100-horsepower  Mcin- 
tosh &  Seymour  full  Diesel  engines.  The 
air  compressors  on  each  auxiliary  en- 
gine are  connected  into  a  compressed 
air  bus-line  which  can  be  used  to  fill  the 
maneuvering  bottles  or  supply  the  injec- 
tion air  so  that  with  one  auxiliary  gen- 
erating set  in  operation,  air  for  starting 
can  be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes. 


This  article  is  written  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  a  feiAr  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the 
performance  of  the  motorship  Ken- 
necott on  her  first  voyage  after 
delivery  to  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  by  the  Todd  Dry  Dock 
&  Construction  Corporation.  It  is 
not  intended  here  to  present  any 
full  detailed  description  of  the 
ship  or  of  her  propelling  machin- 
ery. We  shall  in  the  very  near 
future  have  an  article  for  that 
purpose  illustrated  with  plans  and 
arrangement  of  machinery,  all  pre- 
pared by  a  competent  authority. 


Over  Twelve   Knots   on  Trial 

The  Kennecott  on  her  official  trials 
easily  made  12.8  knots  an  hour,  al- 
though contract  called  for  only  11  knots. 
On  her  delivery  she  was  loaded  with 
lumber  for  San  Pedro,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  she  took  at  least  6500  tons 
deadweight,  as  her  PhmsoU  mark  was 
well  under  water.  On  the  first  full  day's 
steaming  she  logged  292  knots,  or  an 
average  of  better  than  12  an  hour,  on 
65    barrels    of    fuel,    using    16    degree 


Baume  oil  of  the  same  grade  that  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  burns  under 
the  boilers  of  its  steamers.  This  oil  in 
the  Kennecott  is  heated  to  120  degrees 
before  injection.  The  heat  for  this  pur- 
pose is  generated  in  steam  coils  by  the 
exhaust  gases  from  the  main  and  auxil- 
iary engines  as  they  pass  through  the 
silencers. 

572   Ton-Miles    per   Gallon 

Now,  Mr.  Steamship  Operator,  get  out 
your  pencil  and  pad  and  do  some  figur- 
ing on  that  data.  Sixty-five  hundred 
tons  of  cargo  carried  292  miles  on  65 
barrels  of  16  degree  Baume  oil  at  pres- 
ent prices  on  this  coast  will  give  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  fuel  cost  per  ton  mile. 
To  put  it  on  the  ordinary  auto  truck 
basis,  the  Kennecott  gets  out  of  her 
engines  572  ton-miles  per  gallon  of 
crude  oil.  True,  this  day's  run  was  in 
calm  weather.  The  next  day  against 
strong  head  winds  with  a  high  deck 
load  she  averaged  10  ¥2  knots  on  about 
the  same  consumption  of  65  barrels. 
Maneuvering  Qualities 

The  engine  had  been  well  tested  for 
maneuvering  qualities  on  the  trials  in 
Puget  Sound,  but  at  San  Pedro  in  the 
Los  Angeles  inner  harbor  a  real  test 
awaited.     Chief  Engineer  M.  C.  Searles, 
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View  of  the  after  end  of  the  engine  room  from 
the  upper  platform,  showing  the  cylinder  heads 
of   the   main   engine   and   silencers. 

an  experienced  steam  man,  told  the 
writer  that  they  received  in  the  engine 
room  fifty-seven  bells  in  fifty-four  min- 
utes, and  the  engine  responded  without 
a  slip  to  each  and  every  call  and  with 
greater  ease  than  any  steam  engine  in- 
stallation he  had  ever  handled.  The 
same  testimony  comes  from  Captain  H. 
A.  Hyde,  who  acted  as  pilot  for  the 
Ifennecott  when  she  called  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  return  trip  to  the  Sound. 
Captain  Hyde  has  handled  steamers  for 
twenty  years  and  was  at  first  a  little 
nervous  about  the  motorship,  but  he  de- 
clates  the  Kennecott  handles  more  eas- 
ily than  any  steamer,  especially  in  re- 
versing. While  at  San  Francisco  the 
Kennecott  ran  up  to  the  inner  dock  at 
Point  Orient  to  load  asphalt,  and  Cap- 
tain Hyde  had  no  trouble  on  an  ebb  tide 
in  making  the  landing.  This  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  difficult  places  in 
the  harbor. 

Cargo    Handling 
The   stevedoring  conipaiiie.s   who   han- 


dled the  cargoes  of  the  Kennecott,  both 
at  San  Pedro  and  at  San  Francisco,  av 
also  enthusiastic  over  her  "large  hatch^■^. 
free,  open  'tween  deck  and  hold  spaces, 
and  electric  cargo  winches."  These  lat- 
ter were  manufactured  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham Company  of  Seattle,  as  were 
the  electric  capstans  and  the  electric 
windlass.  At  San  Pedro  she  discharged 
■'!,500,000  feet  of  lumber  from  four 
hatches  in  73  %    hours. 

The  design  and  arrangement  both  of 
the  hull  construction  and  the  machinery 
lend  themselves  to  quick  discharge  and 
loading.  The  diversified  load  factor  and 
the  Diesel  driven  generating  sets  make 
for  economy.  Chief  Engineer  Searles 
told  the  writer  that  they  worked  all  four 
cargo  hatches  (eight  winches)  for  15 
hours  at  San  Pedro  and  provided  power 
for  the  ship's  lights  and  for  all  the 
standby  pumps  and  other  auxiliaries  on 
four  barrels  of  oil  per  24  hours.  Get 
your  pencil  out  again,  Mr.  Operator, 
and  figure  your  oil  consumption  for  that 
kind  of  service  on  a  steam  job,  then  add 
your  standby  consumption  on  the  main 
boilers,  and  then  do  some  Diesel  think- 
ing. 

"Wonderful   Engine-room" 

Many  shipping  men  visited  the  Ken- 
necott during  her  stay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor,  and  the  universal  judg- 
ment was,  "a  fine  job."  Of  her  engine- 
room  this  was  particularly  true.  The 
trim,  neat  outlines  of  the  main  propell- 
ing units,  the  free  open  platform  spaces, 
and  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the  whole 
installation  brought  out  much  favorable 
comment.  The  pictures  reproduced  here- 
with give  a  better  idea  of  these  features 
than  could  any  description. 

Spare  liners,  spare  pistons,  spare 
valves,  seats  and  cages,  and  other  en- 
gine spares  are  carried  in  abundance. 
A    machine    shop    equipped    with    lathe. 
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View  loking   forward   on   starboard    side   engine   room    motorship    Kennecott.    showing    the    two    Mcintosh 
&    Seymour    100    B.    H.    P.    Diesel    engines    driving    75    K.    W.    generators 


View  of  cross  aisle,  lower  platform,  forward 
end    of   Kennecott's   engine   room. 

drill  press,  emery  wheel  and  many  small 
tools,  is  provided.  The  switchboard 
gives  convenient  control  of  circuits  for 
lighting  and  for  all  the  auxiliaries.  A 
special  feature  noted  in  the  electric  wir- 
ing arrangement  is  the  provision  of 
junction  boxes  at  convenient  points  port 
and  starboard  wired  to  the  switchboard 
bus  so  that  shore  power  can  be  plugged 
in  for  lighting  or  auxiliaries  if  for  any 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  completely  shut 
down   the   engine-room. 

Steam    on    Defensive 

The  opponents  of  the  Diesel  engine- 
in  marine  propulsion  have  never  been 
able  to  advance  any  real  arguments 
against  the  superior  fuel  economy  of  the 
Diesel  motorship.  They  have  confined 
themselves  largely  to  promoting  the  idea 
that  Diesel  engines  were  not  reliable  un- 
der the  stress  of  emergency  and  not  to 
be  depended  upon  for  maneuvering  qual- 
ities. American  marine  engineers  have 
been  particularly  active  in  advancing 
this  theory.  Notwithstanding  the  splen- 
did records  which  have  for  years  been 
made  by  large  ocean-going  motorships 
from  Europe  which  have  been  coming 
into  our  harbors. 

Now,  here  is  a  steel  motorship  built 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  shipbuilders  who 
had  never  previously  turned  out  a  Die- 
sel-engined  vessel,  and  immediately  af- 
ter the  trial  she  loads  cargo  and  goes 
about  her  business,  dispatches  and  loads 
again,  and  obeys  every  signal  to  the 
engine  room  in  maneuvering  under  very 
adverse  conditions  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  and  with  a  saving  in  fuel  in 
comparison  with  any  steamship  which 
would  mean  in  ordinary  operation  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  It 
does  seem  to  us  that  the  burden  of 
proof  has  been  shifted  and  now  lies 
against  the  steamship  to  prove  its  ex- 
cuse for  existence  under  present  oper- 
ating conditions. 


MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  EUROPE 


IT  is  probable  that  more  interest  is 
being-  taken  in  Europe  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Camellaird-Fulla- 
gar  oil  engine  than  in  any  other 
type.  Certainly,  this  design  appears  to 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  some  of 
the  leading  shipbuilding  and  engineering- 
concerns  in  the  -world,  which  is  remark- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  engines 
over  500  b.  h.  p.  have  hitherto  been 
constructed.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  John  Brown  &  Company,  the  fam- 
ous Clyde  shipbuilding-  firm,  is  now  con- 
structing its  first  Camellaird-Fullagar 
engine,  which  will  be  a  six-cylinder  unit 
of  2500  b.  h.  p.  Prolonged  experiments 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  shops  and  if 
these  are  successful  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  builders  to  proceed  with  much 
larger  sizes  suitable  for  intermediate 
liners,  after  which  the  problem  of  con- 
structing engines  for  large  and  fast 
trans-Atlantic  liners  will  be  approached. 
Engineers  are  of  course  aware  of  the 
principle  of  operation  of  this  unusual 
engine  with  its  opposed  piston  and  cross 
connected  crossheads,  for  which  the 
claim  is  made  that  the  space  occupied, 
the  weight  and  the  cost,  are  very  much 
lower  than  with  any  other  design.  As 
a  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  2500  b.  h.  p.  six -cylinder  engine 
will  have  a  cylinder  diameter  of  22 
inches  and  a  stroke  of  3.3  inches,  where- 
as the  3200  i.  h.  p.  four-cycle  set  as 
standardized  by  Harland  &  Wolff  and 
Burmeister  &  Wain,  which  develops  ap- 
proximately the  same  brake  horsepower, 
has  eight  cylinders  nearly  30  inches  in 
diameter.  Another  comparison  may  be 
given  in  connection  with  stationai-y  en- 
gines, for  the  Camellaird  type  has  been 
taken  up  for  this  purpose  by  the  Eng- 
lish Electric  Company,  one  of  the  larg- 
est mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing firms  in  Europe.  The  first  engine 
which  this  concern  is  building  at  Wil- 
lans  &  Robinsons'  works  at  Rugby  is  a 
750-horsepower  six-cylinder  type  weigh- 
ing fifty  tons.  A  corresponding  four- 
cycle engine  of  any  standard  design 
weighs  approximately  eighty-five  tons. 
Admittedly,  the  cost  is  not  directly  pro- 


These  notes,  gathered  for  Pacific 
Marine  Review  in  London  by  an 
exclusive  correspondent,  show  the 
tremendous  activity  in  motor  ship- 
building, both  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  particularly  with 
reference  to  special  freight  vessels 
of  the  highest  class,  and  more  re- 
cently extending  to  passenger  ser- 
vice. 


portional  to  the  weight,  but  it  bears 
some  relation  to  it,  and  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  selling  price  of  Camel- 
laird-Fullagar engines  will  in  due  course 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  four- 
cycle type. 

Among  the  many  other  licenses  which 
have  recently  been  taken  out  for  this 
engine  is  that  of  the  Kawasaki  Dock- 
yard in  Japan,  another  in  France,  a 
third  in  Belgium,  while  D.  Rowan  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  are  now  building  their 
first  1500  b.  h.  p.  six-cylinder  set  in 
their  works  on  the  Clyde.  Moreover,  a 
representative  of  Cammell  Laird's  is 
now  in  America,  or  will  shortly  be 
there,  with  the  object  of  disposing  of 
the  rights  to  manufacture  the  engine  in 
the  United  States. 

Double-Acting    Diesel    Engines 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  double-acting  Diesel  mach- 
inery and  many  engineers  pin  their  faith 
to  this  design.  It  is  known  that  in  Ger- 
many Blohm  &  Voss,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  only  double-acting  Diesel 
motorship  afloat  (now  being  run  by  the 
Ellerman  Line  in  the  Mediterranean), 
are  concentrating  their  activities  upon 
the  manufacture  of  an  improved  double- 
acting  Diesel  engine  somewhat  similar 
in  design  to  those  installed  in  the  ves- 
sel in  question.  As  is  well  known,  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  construction  of 
double-acting  Diesel  engines  is  that  two 
fuel  valves  are  necessary  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  in  order  to  get  even  dis- 
tribution of  fuel,  since  the  piston  rod 
prevents  a  centrally  placed  fuel  valve  be- 
ing fitted.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
fault,  Blohm  &  Voss  have  now  devised 
an  arrangement  by  which  two  piston 
rods  are  utilized,  thus  allowing  the  fuel 
valve   to   be   placed    between    them,    ex- 


actly in  the  center  of  the  cover.  They 
have  also  improved  the  lubricating  ar- 
rangements which  were  defective  on  the 
first  engine,  while  it  is  stated  that  the 
fuel  consumption,  which  in  the  old  type 
is  not  below  0.5  pound  per  b.  h.  p.  hour, 
has  been   somewhat  reduced. 

It  would  seem  that  Germany  is  about 
to  make  a  fresh  bid  for  pre-eminence 
in  marine  internal  combustion  engine 
construction,  for  the  well-known  A.  E. 
G.  Company  in  Berlin,  in  conjunction 
with  its  large  shipyard  at  Hamburg,  is 
now  producing  standard  motorships  in 
which  engines  of  the  Burmeister  &  Wain 
type  are  being  fitted.  It  is  understood 
that  under  the  arrangements  which  the 
German  government  has  made  with  ship 
owners,  a  series  of  twelve  twin-screw 
standard  vessels  with  machinery  of  about 
2500  horsepower  will  be  built,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  present  relatively  low  labor 
cost  in  Germany  it  is  anticipated  that 
these  ships  will  be  produced  at  a  very 
much  lower  figure  than  is  possible  in 
other  countries. 

More    13,000-ton    Ships 

In  spite  of  the  shipbuilding  depres- 
sion in  Europe  a  number  of  motorships 
have  recently  been  launched,  including 
two  13,000-ton  vessels,  forming-  part  of 
the  program  of  six  similar  craft  for  the 
East  Asiatic  Company.  These  are  the 
Java  and  Malaya,  both  445  feet  in 
length  and  equipped  with  Burmeister  & 
Wain  machinery  of  4500  i.  h.  p.  on  twin 
screws,  giving  a  speed  at  sea  of  twelve 
knots.  From  a  comparison  with  the  sis- 
ter ship,  the  Afrika,  which  has  now  been 
in  service  nearly  a  year,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  fuel  consumption  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twelve  tons  daily.  These 
two  vessels  are  of  course  being  built  in 
Scandinavia,  where  two  more  standard 
ships  have  just  been  completed,  namely, 
the  Formosa  and  Canada.  The  former 
has  been  built  by  Burmeister  &  Wain 
for  the  Swedish  East  Asiatic  Company — 
their  first  motor  vessel — and  the  latter 
by  Gotaverken  at  Gothenburg  for  the 
North  Star  Company  (Johnson  Line) 
of  Stockholm,  representing  the  tenth 
motor  vessel  owned  by  this  concern. 
Curiously    enough,    as   showing   the    ad- 
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Motorship    Canada   of   the   Johnson    Line   for   general    trade   between   San    Francisco    and 

Scan^linavian    ports 


vanced  degree  of  standai-dization  which 
is  now  being  carried  out,  these  ships, 
although  for  different  owners  and  built 
by  different  firms,  are  practically  iden- 
tical in  every  respect,  being  fitted  with 
machinery  of  the  same  type,  while  the 
hulls  are  of  the  same  dimensions.  Since 
they  form  such  a  successful  class,  a  few 
of  the  details  will  be  of  interest  to 
Amei'ican  shipowners.  They  are  approx- 
imately 425  feet  between  the  perpen- 
diculars, with  a  beam  of  55  feet,  a 
depth  to  the  awning  deck  of  38  feet  6 
inches,  and  they  have  a  gross  tonnage 
of  70.32,  the  deadweight  can-ying  capac- 
ity being  about  10,000  tons. 

The  machinery  installation  consists  of 
two  1550  b.  h.  p.  Burmeister  &  Wain 
engines  developing  their  power  at  115 
r.  p.  m.  and  having  cylinders  630  milli- 
meters in  diameter  and  960  millimeter 
stroke.  The  fuel  consumption  of  the 
ship  is  10  tons  per  day  when  maintain- 
ing a  speed  of  11%  knots  fully  laden. 
At  least  a  dozen  vessels  similar  to  the 
Canada  and  the  Formosa  are  now  under 
construction  in  Scandinavia. 
The    Motorship    Malia 

The  launch  of  the  motorship  Malia 
marks  a  new  stage  in  the  development 
of  internal  combustion  engined  vessels. 
She  is  a  5800-ton  craft  built  for  T.  & 
J.  Brocklebank  for  service  to  the  East, 
having  a  length  of  350  feet  and  a  beam 
of  50  feet.  The  main  feature  of  inter- 
est lies  in  the  machinery,  which  com- 
prises a  couple  of  the  new  Camellaird- 
Fullagar  engines,  the  first  to  be  in- 
stalled in  a  large  ocean-going  ship.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
the  owners  have  changed  their  original 
plan  of  fitting  two  sets  of  1000  b.  h.  p. 
in  this  vessel  and  have  instead  adopted 
a  couple  of  engines  of  500  b.  h.  p.  each, 
which  will  at  most  only  give  the  vessel 
a  speed  of  iiVz  knots.  These  motors  are 
four-cylinder  sets  and  will  no  doubt  give 
perfectly    satisfactory    results,    but    en- 


gineers are  awaiting  experience  with 
larger  motors  of  this  type.  It  is  said, 
with  some  justice,  that  while  almost  any 
type  of  oil  engine  can  be  built  without 
difficulty  up  to,  say,  500  horsepower, 
defects  are  only  seen  when  manufac- 
tured in  much  larger  sizes.  The  two 
sets  of  1000  b.  h.  p.  which  were  orig- 
inally intended  for  installation  in  the 
Malia  are  now  under  construction  in 
Cammell  Laird's  works  and  will  shortly 
be  tested.  Afterwards  they  will  be  in- 
stalled in  a  hull  for  the  Brocklebank 
Line,  but,  owing  to  the  present  state  of 
shipping,  work  has  not  yet  started  upon 
this  new  ship.  It  will  therefore  be  pre- 
sumably several  months  before  the  boat 
will  be  completed. 

Modifications  in  Vickers  Engine 
Even  the  most  successful  engines 
teach  the  builders  some  lessons,  and  in 
the  new  Vickers  motors,  which  are  about 
to  be  installed  in  the  motorship  Semi- 
nole, some  slight  modifications  have  been 
made  compared  with  the  plant  which 
was  fitted  last  year  into  the  oil  tanker 
Narragansett  for  the  Anglo  -  American 
Oil  Company.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  these  engines  are  designed  to  de- 
velop 1250  b.  h.  p.  at  118  r.  p.  m.  and 
that  twelve  sets  were  ordered  for  instal- 
lation in  similar  vessels.  In  the  original 
engine  the  reversing  was  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  handwheel  and  the  reversing 
engine,  comprising  the  usual  compressed 
air  and  oil  cylinders,  was  arranged  on 
the  front,  giving  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated appearance.  The  handwheel  has 
now  given  place  to  a  small  lever  and 
the  reversing  engine  itself  is  placed  un- 
der the  top  platform  between  the  two 
groups  of  three  cylinders  so  that  it  is 
not  even  visible.  The  result  is  that  the 
engine  has  a  much  simpler  appearance, 
while  reversing  can  be  carried  out  more 
quickly  and  can  be,  in  fact,  effected 
from    full    speed    ahead    to    full    speed 


astern  in  under  ten  seconds.  The  eight 
remaining  engines  which  are  being  built 
by  Vickers  for  installation  in  four  10,- 
000-ton  tankers  for  the  British  Tankers, 
Ltd.,  for  the  transport  of  oil  fuel,  are 
now  well  under  way,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
all  these  ships  will  be  in  commission, 
thus  providing  a  fleet  of  six  similar 
Vickers-engined  motorships,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  will  provide  owners  with 
sufficient  data  to  indicate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  installing  Diesel  machinery  in  ves- 
sels of  this  class. 

The  prolonged  joiners'  strike  in  the 
British  shipyards  is  having  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  upon  motor  vessels  as  well 
as  steamei's,  and  the  completion  of  sev- 
eral interesting  craft  has  been  inordi-  _ 
nately  delayed.  Among  these  is  the  mo-  ■ 
tor  passenger  vessel  Aba,  which  has  been  " 
reconditioning  in  Harland  &  Wolff's  yard 
for  several  months  past.  She  is  being 
converted  from  a  pure  cargo  ship 
to  a  combination  vessel  with  ac- 
commodation for  a  large  number  of 
passengers  to  trade  for  the  Elder  Demp- 
ster Line  between  Liverpool  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  machinery 
comprises  6400  -  horsepower  Harland  & 
Wolff  engines,  which  give  her  a  speed 
of  approximately  14  knots,  so  that  she 
will  represent  an  ideal  intermediate  type 
of  passenger  liner,  very  suitable  for  the 
trade  upon  which  she  will  be  engaged. 
First  Motor  Liner  Approaching 
Completion 

The  first  motor  liner  that  has  been 
built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying passengers  is  now  approaching 
completion  on  the  Clyde.  She  is  the 
Magvana  and  has  been  built  for  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  carry  passengers  between  Lon- 
don and  Calcutta,  in  addition  to  10,000 
tons  of  cargo.  The  Magvana  is  the  first 
of  three  sister  ships  and  it  says  a  good 
deal  for  the  confidence  of  British  ship- 
owners in  oil  engines  that  the  B.  I.  S.  N. 
Company  placed  the  order  for  the  mach- 
inery of  these  vessels  before  a  single 
engine  of  the  type  had  ever  been  con- 
structed. The  motor  is  entirely  new, 
being  a  four-cycle  engine  with  eight 
cylinders  developing  2330  i.  h.  p.  at  96 
r.  p.  m.  Two  of  these  engines  are  in- 
stalled in  the  ship  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  speed  of  12y2  knots  will  be  at-  , 
tained.  Passenger  accommodation  is  pi'o- 
vided  amidships  for  150  passengers, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  absence 
of  noise  in  the  boat  will  render 
these  vessels  an  ideal  class  for  the 
ocean  traveler,  particularly  on  the 
Eastern  run,  where  coaling  at  Suez 
or  Port  Said  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant features  on  the  voyage.  The 
total  fuel  consumption  will  be  about  13 
tons  per  day  as  against  40  tons  per  day 
for  an  oil-fired  steamer  of  the  same  size 
and  about  60  tons  for  a  corresponding 
steamer  fitted  with  coal-fired  boilers. 


DIESEL  ELECTRIC  FERRIES  FOR  THE  GOLDEN 

GATE  FERRY  COMPANY 


By    D.   W.   and   R.   Z.  DICKIE 


THE  ferry  boats  proposed  for  the 
Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company's 
automobile  ferry  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Marin  county  present 
some  very  interesting  features  in  that 
these  boats  are  to  be  double-end  screw 
propeller  Diesel  electric  drives.  The 
Diesel  engines  are  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Winton  Engine  Works  and  the  elec- 
tric equipment  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Bryant,  San  Francisco 
representative  of  the  Winton  Engine 
Works,  has  convinced  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Speas,  president  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Company,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  prime  mover  would  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  $50,000  a  year  per  boat  in  fuel 
alone,  as  compared  with  a  steam  engine- 
driven  vessel  making  the  same  speed. 

In     all     double-end     screw     propeller 
ferries    hitherto    the    prime    mover    has 


been  a  reciprocating  steam  engine  driv- 
ing a  single  shaft  with  a  propeller  at 
each  end.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  efficiency  of  this  form  of  installa- 
tion is  very  poor,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  only  58  per  cent  of  that  ob- 
tained in  a  steamer  of  the  same  form 
and  size  with  the  power  concentrated 
at  one  propeller  at  the  stern.  There 
are  operating  in  San  Francisco  Bay  a 
number  of  these  steam-driven  double- 
end  screw  propeller  ferries.  On  one 
of  them,  the  Edward  T.  JefFery,  oper- 
ated by  the  Western  Pacific,  there  was 
recently  a  demonstration  of  the  poor 
efficiency  of  the  double  screw  arrange- 
ment. A  new  propeller  had  to  be  put 
on  at  one  end  and  through  an  unavoid- 
able delay  in  getting  the  propeller  the 
vessel  was  tried  out  on  the  run  with 
only  one  propeller  in  operation.  With 
less    consumption    of   power,    she    made 


the  trip  in  the  same  running  time,  but 
was  not,  of  course,  as  efficient  in  man- 
euvering at  the  slip  as  she  had  been 
with  both  propellers  in  operation.  The 
exact  figures,  as  far  as  available,  show 
that  with  both  wheels  in  operation,  one 
on  each  end,  the  maximum  speed  of 
14.77  knots  required  3010  I.  H.  P., 
while  with  the  forward  wheel  off  the 
speed  was  made  with  1740  H.  P.  Grant- 
ing that  under  her  ordinary  running 
conditions  half  the  power  would  be  de- 
livered to  each  wheel,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  great  bulk  of  this 
power  is  wasted  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
ward propeller. 

The  reason  for  this  low  propulsive 
efficiency  is  that  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure of  water  on  the  hull  of  a  vessel 
passing  through  rises  very  rapidly  to 
a  maximum  at  a  point  about  five  per 
cent   of   the   vessel's   length   aft   of   the 
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Power  wiring   plan  lor   Diesel   electric  ferry   boat  on   the  Winton-West 

bow.      This    pressure    then    falls    to    a  Deciding  upon  11  knots  as  a  suitable 

minimum  at  a  point  amidships,  depend-  speed,  two  Winton-Westinghouse  Diesel 

ing  upon   the   shape  of  the  vessel,   and  electric  generator  units  would  be  neces- 

rises  again  to  a  maxmum  at  the  stern.  sary,    giving   an   available    S.    H.    P.    of 

A   propeller  forward   exerting   a   power-  821.     Theoretical  calculations  show  that 

ful     pressure    upon    the    water    stream  with    the     propeller    chosen     58     H.     P. 

augments    this    hydrostatic    pressure    at  ^^^,^[    j^^    necessary   to   turn   the    wheel 

the    bow    and    increases    the    resistance  ,.     . 

f    ,v            i        i      4.1,                         r    i.1.  over   sufficiently    to    eliminate    the    sur- 

of    the    water    to    the    passage    of    the  •' 

hull  so  that  energy  put  into  a  propeller  face  friction.     Allowing  71  H.  P.,  which 

at   this   point   is   very   largely   lost.      It  would  be  a   22.4  per  cent  increase  and 

was,    therefore,     decided     in     designing  woud  take  care  of  all  additional  surface 

the    power    plants    of    the    ferries    for  f^-ietion  which  might  be  present  due  to 
the    Golden    Gate    Ferry    Company    to  ,  r  r  r     , 

.,  ,     .   •  i     1        -i.,  roughness    of    surface    of    the    propeller 

arrange    the     electric    control    with    an  ~ 

independent  motor  for  each  propeller  so  blades  and  hub,  we  would  have  avail- 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ^^le  750  H.  P.  for  propelling  the  boat 
power  could  be  delivered  to  that  pro-  ^^''^h  one  propeller. 
peller  whose  stream  would  be  in  the  Electrical  Features 
wake  of  the  ship  and  only  enough  de-  The  electrical  features  of  the  installa- 
livered  to  the  other  propeller  to  turn  tio"  o"  these  ferries  are  very  simple 
it  over  sufficiently  to  eliminate  skin  ^"^  ^"^  ^"^^^  ingenious.  The  gener- 
„  .  ;  ators  are  250  volt,  separately  excited 
friction.  ,  .              .  ,      ,    . 

machines,   with    their    armature    current 

The   dimensions   of   the    Golden    Gate      flowing    in    a    closed    circuit    from    the 
ferries  are  to  be:  armatures     of    the    two     generators     in 

Length  over  all  220  feet  0  inches 

Length  outside  of  rudder  posts 207  feet  4  inches 

Displacement  length  206  feet  3  inches 

Beam  over  planking  at  water  line 40  feet  0  inches 

Beam  over  planking  at  deck 45  feet  0  inches 

Beam  over  guards  64  feet  0  inches 

Crown  of  beam  _ 12   inches 

Draft  to  rabbet  10  feet  6  inches 

Draft  to  keel lo  feet  9  inches 

Freeboard  to  top  of  deck  at  guard 8  feet  9  inches 

Depth  of  hold  17  feet  3  inches 

Height  to  promenade  deck  beams  in    clear    to    meet 

Motor  Vehicle  Act 12  feet  6  inches 

Displacement,  approximately  910  tons. 

Calculating    speed    and    horse    power  series    to    the    armatures    of    the    two 

on  a  basis  of  propulsive   effort  for  this  motors    in    parallel.      Separate    exciters 

hull    with    a    suitable    propeller,    we    ar-  are  mounted   on  the  ends  of  the  gener- 

rive  at  the  following  table:  ator  shafts.    These  are  compound  wound 

Knots  Speed  Horse  Power  for    125    volt,    direct    current,    constant 

9  411.5  potential,  one  exciter  having  a  capacity 

10  558.0  for    carrying    the    entire    load    of    the 

11  736.1  fields     of     both     generators     and     both 

12  931.0  motors. 

13  1179.0  The    main    driving   motors   are    shunt 

14  1465.0  wound,  and  the  excitation  of  their  fields 


inghcuse    system 

is  governed  by  a  rheostat  operated  by  a 
contactor  controller  in  such  a  way  that 
the  speed  of  the  motor  can  be  adjusted 
and  set  at  any  rate  desired.  Speed 
control  of  the  installation  is  governed 
by  the  excitation  of  the  fields  of  the 
generators,  the  field  circuit  being  ex- 
tended to  rheostats  under  the  pilot 
house  floor,  the  varying  resistances  of 
these  rheostats  being  introduced  by  a 
controller  operated  by  the  navigator  of 
the  vessel  in  the  pilot  house,  so  that 
the  vessel  may  be  carried  through  any 
maneuvers  from  full  speed  ahead  to  full 
speed  astern  by  direct  electrical  control 
of  the  driving  motors  from  the  pilot 
house. 

The  astern  action  is  attained  by  re- 
versing the  field  current  so  that  750 
H.  P.  would  be  delivered  to  the  for- 
ward propeller  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion and  71  H.  P.  to  the  aft  propeller. 
A  separate  unit  of  35  K.  W.  capacity 
supplies  power  for  operating  the  lights 
and  pumps  of  the  vessel.  In  case  of 
emergency  this  separate  unit  may  be 
used  for  excitation. 

The  economy  in  fuel  and  the  saving 
of  power  to  be  gained  by  this  method 
of  propulsion  in  double-end  screw  pro- 
peller boats  and  the  absolute  control 
of  the  power  plant  from  the  pilot  house 
will  be  watched  by  marine  engineers 
with   considerable   interest. 


ELECTRIC   DECK   MACHINERY 

IN  films  recently  displayed  by  the  In- 
ternational News  Service  are  shown 
several  scenes  on  the  decks  of  the 
new  intermediate  Cunard  passenger 
liners.  These  ships  are  fitted  with  elec- 
trical deck  machinery,  and  it  certainly 
would  seem  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
general  appearance  and  convenience  of 
the  deck  spaces  of  passenger  vessels  to 
have  the  steam  piping  and  the  ugly  out- 
lines of  the  old-fashioned  steam  winch 
eliminated. 

In  some  of  these  pictures  young  la- 
dies in  white  dresses  are  shown  using' 
the  electric  winches  as  lounging  seatSr 
and  the  deck  is  as  clean  as  the  best 
promenade  on  first-class  liners. 


BETHLEHEM -PRE  AR  COMBINATION  STEAMERS 

FOR  COAL  AND  ORE 


IN  connection  with  the  description 
and  illustrations  of  the  T.  S.  S. 
Marore  and  T.  S.  S.  Steelore,  20,- 
500-ton  deadweight  Bethlehem-Fre- 
ar  combination  ore  and  oil  steamers, 
published  in  the  last  issue,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding-  Corporation  was  construct- 
ing' four  steamers  of  this  type  which 
were  similar  in  all  respects  except  vei'y 
minor  modifications  in  the  quarters  aft 
on  account  of  these  vessels  being  fitted 
with  twin  turbine  reduction  gears,  in 
lieu  of  twin  triple  expansion  engines  as 
installed  on  the  first  two.  It  was  also 
stated  that  of  the  six  combination  ore 
steamers  under  construction  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Company,  the  last  two — namely, 
the  Chilore  and  Lebore — were  combina- 
tion ore  and  coal  carriers  and  that  a 
description  of  the  special  features  con- 
nected with  their  design  would  follow 
at  an  early  date. 

These  two  later  vessels  will  be  built 
at  the  Union  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and,  like  their  predecessors,  will 
be  constructed  on  the  longitudinal  sys- 
tem of  framing  as  indicated  on  the  mid- 
ship section.  With  the  exception  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  holes, 
ballast  and  fuel  tanks,  cubic  capacities, 
tonnage  measurements,  and  slight  in- 
crease in  deadweight  due  to  about  100 
tons  less  steel,  omission  of  steam  heat- 
ing coils,  and  reduced  pumping  capacity, 
etc.,  the  description  of  the  Marore  and 
Steelore  applies  to  these  vessels  and 
should  be  referred  to  if  the  reader  de- 
sires a  complete  description  of  the  quar- 
ters, decks,  hatches,  cargo  handling  gear, 
deck  and  propelling  machinery,  etc. 

Although  the  holds  and  tanks  are  of 
special  design  and  construction,  they  are 
distributed  over  the  same  length  of  the 
vessel,  thereby  permitting  the  two  ends 
to  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the 
earlier  vessels  in  details  of  construction. 
This  resulted  in  great  advantage,  as 
many  of  the  plans  were  thus  common 
to  both  types  of  vessels. 

These  vessels  also  are  to  c  perate  be- 
tween New  York  or  Baltimore  and  Cruz 
Grande,  Chile,  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  will  carry  coal  south  and  iron  ore 
north.  In  order  to  insure  the  greatest 
commercial  success,  it  was  necessary  to 
evolve  a  design  which  would  not  only 
provide  for  a  full  deadweight  cargo  of 
either  ore  or  coal,  due  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  the  proper  stowage  of  such 
a  large  tonnage  of  ore  in  an  ocean-go- 
ing steamer,  but  would  permit  of  the 
quickest  possible  tourn-around.  To  ac- 
complish this,  it  was  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  all  of  the  ore  and  coal  be 
loaded  and  discharged  through  the  same 


hatches,  that  while  loading  both  kinds 
of  cargo  be  self-trimming,  that  during 
discharge  the  cargo  carried  in  the  wings 
would  automatically  trim  to  the  center 
under  the  hatches,  that  the  dense  ore 
cargo  would  not  only  be  distributed 
over  the  greatest  possible  length  of  the 
vessel  to  reduce  the  sagging  stresses, 
but  so  stowed  that  its  center  of  gravity 
would  be  as  high  as  possible  to  minimize 
the  rolling  stresses. 

Reference  to  the  midship  section  an  i 
diagrams  will  perhaps  convey  a  clearer 
idea  than  a  lengthy  description  of  how 
these  various  features  were  combined  to 
produce  what  it  is  believed  will  prove 
an  ideal  combination  ore  and  coal  steam- 
er. It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two 
fore  and  aft  trimming  bulkheads  spaced 
so  that  there  is  a  central  ore  hold  26 
feet  wide.  The  trimming  bulkheads  ex- 
tend the  full  length  of  the  cargo  holds 
so  that  the  ore  can  both  bedistributed 
over  the  greatest  possible  length  and 
also  be  so  confined  transversely  that  its 


center  of  gravity  will  be  at  a  suitable 
height.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
deep,  continuous  openings  at  both  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  trimming  bulk- 
heads. These  openings,  in  connection 
with  the  sloping  wing  tanks  at  the  bot- 
tom, not  only  allow  the  coal  cargo  dur- 
ing loading  to  freely  flow  over  the  top 
into  the  wings  but  also  to  trim  to  the 
center  during  the  operation  of  dis- 
charging. 

The  trimming  bulkheads  are  very  sub- 
stantially constructed  and  supported.  In 
fact,  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  sup- 
port the  full  weight  of  ore  cargo  on  a  90 
degree  angle  of  heel,  which,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  could  not  be  experienced. 

The  cargo  holds  are  subdivided  into 
five  compartments  by  water-tight' trans- 
verse bulkheads. 

The  question  of  repairs  incident  to 
carrying  ore  improperly  stowed  both  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  on  ocean  voyages 
was  given   much  thought  in  the   design 
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Half  midship   section   looking   aft   to   poop   front   and    half  section    at    bridge   !ront    locking    aft — 
Bcthlehem-Frear   combination   coal   and  ore    steamer 
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Diagram    showin; 


n    hull,    ore    at   left,    coal    at   right 


of  both  the  ore-oil  steamers  and  the  ore-  cargo  not  being  distributed  in  the  'tween 

coal   steamers.      Many   vessels   carrying  decks.      Many   ingenious   methods   were 

rails,  pig  iron  and  similar  cargoes  have  resorted  to,  in  the  early  wooden  vessels 

met  vvith  serious  damage  on  account  of  carrying   Spanish   copper  and   iron   ore, 

a    reasonable    proportion    of   the    heavy  to    raise    the    center    of    gravity    of    the 
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Data   sheet   for    combination    coal   and    ore   steamer,    Chilore    and    Lebore 


cargo.  This  was  accomplished  sometimes 
by  carrying  empty  barrels  in  the  wings. 
In  other  cases  the  center  of  gravity  was 
raised  by  fitting  a  false  deck  of  wood 
very  heavily  shored  and  this  was  often 
made  more  effective  by  fitting  two  fore 
and  aft  bulkheads  of  wood  spaced  about 
a  half  breadth  from  the  center  on  each 
side  and  substantially  braced.  It  was 
found  that  vessels  caiTying  ore  in  this 
manner  were  subject  to  no  greater 
stresses  or  required  no  more  repairs  than 
when  carrying  general  cargoes  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  six  large  combination  ore  carriers 
are  designed  on  correct  principles  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  carriage  of  iron  ore 
stowed  as  it  is  in  these  vessels  will  cre- 
ate no  greater  stresses  on  the  vessels  as 
a  whole  or  locally  on  any  of  the  mem- 
bers than  experienced  with  general  car- 
goes properly  stowed.  The  wear  and 
tear  due  to  loading  and  discharging  the 
ore  has  been  provided  for  by  exception- 
ally heavy  plating  and  framing  forming 
the  floor  of  the  holds  as  compared  with 
lake  ore  carriers.  Notwithstanding  the 
elimination  of  all  the  traditional  objec- 
tions connected  with  the  ore  carrying 
trade  and  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  stresses  affecting 
the  vessels  as  a  whole  and  every  mem- 
ber locally  have  received  a  most  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  study.  With  a  view 
to  taking  no  chances  and  securing  every 
possible  insurance  against  these  vessels 
being  laid  up  for  repairs,  an  excessive 
amount  of  steel  has  been  introduced  into 
their  construction. 

The  deadweight  in  tons  divided  by 
the  steel  in  tons  on  the  ore-oil  steam- 
ers range  from  2.78  to  2.88  and  on  the- 
ore-coal  steamers  is  2.95.  It  is  com- 
mon for  tankers  to  carry  fi'om  3.25  tons 
deadweight  and  up  per  ton  of  steel  and 
freighters  often  carry  from  3.4  tons  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  4.3  tons  dead- 
weight per  ton  of  steel.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  is  little  control  over 
the  stowage  in  ordinary  vessels  and  that 
the  stowage  especially  of  the  iron  ore 
is  absolutely  and  automatically  controll- 


May 

ed  in  the  combination  ore  steamers,  the 
advantages  of  the  design  become  obvious. 
The  following  table  giving  some  par- 
ticulars of  a  number  of  vessels,  and  the 
deadweight  carried  per  ton  of  steel, 
should  prove  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  relatively  large  tonnage  of 
steel  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
exceptionally  strong  vessels. 
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due  to  the  elimination  of  some  steel 
which  the  builders  objected  to  in  the 
first  two  hulls  and  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  strength. 

The  Old  Bethore,  Hull  4162,  which  is 
a  vessel  exactly  the  same  type  as  the 
present  ore-oil  steamers  except  that  one 
additional   deck   is  fitted   shows   a   much 
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pare  the  Chiloi'e  and  Cubore,  both  ore 
and  coal  steamers,  as  this  factor  jumps 
from  2.95  in  the  case  of  the  Chiloro  to 
3.56  for  the  Cubore,  although  the  block 
coefficient  is  .02  less  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  The  Lake  ore  steamer  has  a  fac- 
tor in  close  agreement  with  the  larger 
Bethlehem  steamers,  but  this  comparison 
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higher  efficiency  so  far  as  steel  to  dead- 
weight is  concerned.  The  plans  for  this 
vessel  were  approved  by  one  of  the 
classification  societies  and  it  was  con- 
sidered an  exceptionally  strong  vessel; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  strength  of  this  and  the 
new   vessels.      It  is   interesting  to   corn- 


is  of  no  particular  value  on  account  of 
the  limited  draft  of  the  Lake  vessels 
and  the  resulting  relatively  small  dead- 
weight. If  this  vessel  was  given  a  per- 
missible freeboald  the  deadweight  car- 
ried per  ton  of  steel  would  be  very 
much  higher. 


ATTENTION  TO  DETAIL  BRINGS  SUCCESS 


IT  was  once  observed  by  a  philoso- 
pher that  genius  was  the  faculty  of 
taking  infinite  pains.  This  being  so, 
a  good  marine  engineer  needs  must 
be  a  genius.  For  taking  pains  will  in- 
sure fair  operation  of  machinery,  even 
if  it  is  not  of  the  best  type. 

The  proper  training  of  a  marine  en- 
gineer should  most  certainly  commence 
in  the  plant  building  marine  engines. 
While  it  is  admitted  cases  have  been 
known  where  the  regular  "trade"  has 
not  been  learned,  it  is  also  better  known 
that  the  skilled  mechanic  makes  a  more 
efficient  engineer. 

Still,  a  man  may  be  a  skillful  me- 
chanic and  also  lack  those  qualities  that 
will  make  him  famous  as  an  execu- 
tive engineer.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
many.  Personal  equation  is  a  great  fac- 
tor. Quick  judgment;  inventive  bent; 
resourcefulness;  a  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical forces;  an  ability  to  reason 
out  cause  and  effect,  and,  above  all, 
leadership  of  men,  are  a  few  of  the  at- 
tributes of  paramount  necessity  in  the 
make  up  of  an  engineer. 

The  marine  engineer  should  train  him- 
self to  first  have  self-confidence.     To  be 


By   SEA   FLAME 


Sea  Flame  is  writing  for  Pacific 
Marine  Review  a  series  of  articles 
which  are  composed  of  notes  drawn 
from  long  experience  in  engine- 
room  practice  at  sea.  In  the  pres- 
ent article  he  calls  attention  to  the 
personal  equation  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer and  its  relation  to  the  en- 
gine-room staff.  He  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  supreme  importance 
of  looking  after  small  details  in 
the  engine  room.  Many  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle,  A  small  leak 
means  a  big  loss  on  a  long  voyage. 
If  the  connecting  rod  breaks,  it 
has  to  receive  attention.  If  the 
packing  on  an  auxiliary  pump  leaks, 
much  money  may  be  lost  to  the 
owner  though  the  ship  still  runs. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
success. 


sure  he  is  right,  and  then  knowing  he 
knows,  he  will  many  times  win  out.  He 
must  be  of  a  disposition  that  will  enable 
him  to  observe  the  men  immediately  un- 
der him  closely.  To  note  how  they 
serve.  To  give  a  cheerful  word  of 
praise  to  those  who  try  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  correct 
in  a  proper  manner  those  who  from 
wilful  carelessness  or  ignorance  do  the 
wrong  thing. 

A  good  engineer  loves  the  engine  un- 
der his  charge.  It  has  a  personality  for 
him.  He  attends  to  the  slightest  ail- 
ments of  the  installation,  and  they  are 
many  and,  in  some  cases,  serious.  "Look 
after  the  little  things,"  is  the  advice  of 
a  successful  engineer,  "the  big  things 
will  make  you  look  after  them."  Truer 
words  were  never  spoken,  or  better  ad- 
vice given.  Careful  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  trivial  leaks  and  disai'- 
rangements  constantly  occurring  around 
a  steamboat's  machinery  will  insure  a 
proper  operation.  And  proper  operation 
means,  not  only  smoothness  of  running, 
but  economy. 

A  good  engineer  should  make  himself 
an  expert  in  handling  all  classes  of  aux- 
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iliaric's.  Descriptive  cataloRS  issued  by 
the  iiianufacturei's  are  of  Rreat  help  in 
this.  Am  sorry  to  say,  though,  that 
many  engineers  refer  to  these  publica- 
tions as  "all  bunk."  Probably  in  most 
of  these  cases  the  engineer  does  not 
know,  and  is  ashamed  to  have  others 
know  he  doesn't  know.  A  chief  engi- 
neer should  be  able  and  ready  to  ex- 
plain to  his  .subordinates  all  the  intricate 
workings  of  the  many  appurtenances 
now  in  use  in  modern  steamers.  He 
should  be  able  to  explain  the  "reason 
why"  of  things.  If  this  explanation  is 
made  in  the  proper  manner,  without  an- 
tagonizing the  one  to  be  taught,  much 
good  will  result. 

One  instance  of  this  may  be  of  inter- 
est. On  a  certain  San  Francisco  steamer 
was  a  steam-driven  direct  expansion  am- 
monia refrigeration  plant.  The  return 
or  low  pressure  ammonia  came  back  to 
the  crank  case,  the  gas  coming  up 
through  the  piston.  Any  quick  fluctua- 
tion of  return  pressure  would  result  in 
a  foaming  of  the  oil  in  the  crank  case. 
A  particularly  bright  young  engineer 
applied  the  doctrine  of  horse  sense  to 
this,  and  found  out  that  if  the  pressure 
was  slowly  brought  down,  there  would 
be  no  foaming.  His  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  by  noting  that  when  a  bottle  of 
efferverscing  liquid  was  suddenly  opened 
the  contents  flew  out  in  a  lot  of  foam. 
He  took  the  view  that  atoms  of  am- 
monia gas  were  in  between  atoms  of  oil 
in  the  crank  case.  Any  sudden  lessen- 
ing of  the  pressure  expanded  these  atoms 
of  ammonia,  resulting  in  foaming.  Care- 
ful attention  to  a  slower  changing  of 
pressures  kept  everything  all  right.  Had 
this  chap  not  used  reasoning  faculties 
he  would  never  have  solved  the  problem. 

In  this  simple  incident  an  important 
lesson  is  taught.  The  proper  attention 
to  details  and  the  reason  why  will  in- 
sure better  opei'ation  of  any  machine. 
Better  operation  means  that  the  man  in 
charge  will  sooner  or  later  be  noticed. 
When  the  number  of  men  looking  for 
jobs  exceeds  the  number  of  jobs,  then 
the  engineer  who  "knows  how"  will  be 
chosen.  He  must  though  have  other 
qualities,  which  will  be  touched  upon 
later. 

In  this  period  of  reconstruction  of 
the  world,  the  question  of  cheap  trans- 
portation is  a  very  vital  one.  Econom- 
ical operation  of  steamships  is  of  great 
importance.  It  is  a  matter  though  that 
has  not  received  attention  along  certain 
lines.  If  owners  would  take  cognizance 
of  the  little  things  they  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results  that  could  be  at- 
tained in  the  way  of  lower  operation 
costs. 

Orders  should  be  issued  to  engineers 
and  masters  regarding  wastefulness  of 
unconsidered  trifles — trifles  though  that 
go  to  make  up  a  big  total.  Take,  for 
instance,   the  waste   of   electricity.      On 


board  steamers  no  one  seems  to  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  this  waste.  Lamps 
are  left  burning  and  fans  running  in 
rooms  while  empty.  The  writer  has  no- 
ticed a  third  mate  go  on  watch  at  twelve 
o'clock,  leaving  three  40  watt  lamps 
burning  and  a  fan  running — no  one  in 
the  room  at  all.  A  second  engineer 
was  also  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his 
lamps  all  lit  while  out  of  his  room. 
This  habit  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular gang  on  the  ship.  All  alike  trans- 
gress, from  the  master  to  the  scullery 
man. 

Steam  is  also  often  called  for  on  deck 
lines  when  a  little  effort  would  save  it. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  fuel  to  warm  up  a  long 
length  of  deck  steam  pipe,  and  it  is 
wasteful  when  the  only  use  made  of  it 
is  to  run  the  fall  off  a  winch  drum  or 
bring  up  a  six-inch  line  from  the  fore- 
peak. 

Refrigeration  room  doors  are  opened 
unnecessarily.     This  is  a  wa.ste  of  fuel. 


WASTEFULNESS  AT  SEA 
Sea  Flame  burns  at  a  white  heat 
as  he  observes  the  tremendous 
wastes  occurring  constantly  in  our 
merchant  marine  through  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  and  lavish 
habit.  Some  of  the  materials  and 
energy    thus    wasted: 

PAINT 

FRESH    WATER 

OIL 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

STEAM 

MAN  POWER 


as  it  takes  that  much  more  work  to  keep 
the  temperatures  at  the  point  needed. 

Fresh  water  is  also  used  lavishly.  An 
average  of  about  ten  times  the  quan- 
tity allowed  by  law  is  in  reality  used 
on  ships,  much  of  it  wasted. 

The  habit  of  some  shipmasters  stop- 
ping main  engines  without  notics  to  the 
engineer  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of 
waste.  Of  course  at  times  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  quick  stop,  but  in  almost 
every  instance  due  notice  could  be  given, 
making  a  saving,  and  also  materially 
lessening  repair  bills,  for  these  unnoti- 
fied stops  are  a  source  of  menace  to 
good  operation. 

Thought  should  also  be  given  to  time 
of  making  ready  for  sea,  and  the  time 
set  should  be  adhered  to  in  every  possi- 
ble instance.  The  writer  knows  hun- 
dreds of  instances  where  the  engine  has 
been  ordered  made  ready,  and  hours 
have  elapsed  before  it  was  used.  This 
means  a  waste. 

Wastefulness    is    many    times    caused 


by  use  of  deck  washing  pumps  for  long 
periods.  While  salt  water  costs  nothing, 
it  takes  power  to  pump  it  up  to  the 
hose,  and  power  means  fuel.  Instances 
are  common  where  a  heavy  stream  of 
water  is  directed  overboard  for  long  pe- 
riods, it  being  only  used  to  rinse  off 
where  paint  is  being  scrubbed.  Econ- 
omy would  be  eff'ected  if  a  bucket  was 
used  and  the  pump  eased  down. 

Many  engineers  do  not  watch  circu- 
lating water  as  they  should,  with  the 
result  that  thousands  of  tons  of  water 
are  put  through  the  condensers  for  no 
useful  purpose.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than 
waste,  for  the  heat  units  sent  overboard 
with  too  much  injection  water  are  gone 
for  good.     And  this  is  waste. 

Little  leaks  around  small  valves  and 
glands  do  not  attract  much  attention, 
but  the  aggregate  of  these  mounts  up 
in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
much  fuel  could  be  saved  if  these  minor 
leaks  were  stopped.  It  is  not  only  heat 
units  that  are  going  away  doing  no 
work,  but  it  is  loss  of  fresh  feed  water, 
which  has  to  be  renewed  by  evaporator 
running  or  other  methods,  causing  fur- 
ther fuel  losses. 

Waste  of  paint,  both  in  engine  rooms 
and  on  deck,  is  also  a  big  source  of  loss. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  deck  de- 
partment. It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
neat  looking  ship,  but  to  use  a  couple  of 
tons  of  white  lead  and  other  colors  to 
"doll  up"  a  freighter,  and  in  two  hours 
after  she  is  docked  to  have  it  all  spoiled 
by  cargo  dirt,  seems  a  waste.  There  is  a 
proneness  on  the  part  of  mates  to  paint 
right  up  to  arrival  time,  with  the  result 
the  paint  does  not  dry,  and  serves  no 
purpose  as  a  preservative.  The  same 
might  be  said  as  regards  painting  at  sea 
in  wet  and  stormy  weather.  It  is  often 
done  for  no  other  apparent  purpose 
than  to  find  something  for  the  crew  to 
do.  And  this  again  shows  that  there 
are  as  a  rule  too  many  men  employed 
on  American  ships.     This  is  also  waste. 

On  an  average  turbine  driven  freight- 
er, carrying  seventeen  men  in  engine 
department  and  eighteen  on  deck,  a  sav- 
ing of  $13,440  per  year  could  easily  be 
effected.  Four  men  less  in  engine  room, 
three  on  deck  and  two  in  steward's  end 
would  still  leave  plenty  of  men  to  work, 
and  no  one  overburdened. 

Something  must  be  done  if  American 
ships  are  to  operate  in  rivalry  with  for- 
eign-owned vessels.  Say  what  one  will, 
the  test  of  patriotism  will  not  stand 
paying  higher  for  everyday  things,  and 
if  the  foreigner  will  carry  freights 
cheaper  he  will  get  the  job.  It  be- 
hooves all  American  shipnien,  both  own- 
ers and  seafarers,  to  get  together  and 
work  together  with  a  view  to  reducing 
costs  and  competing  with  other  nations 
if  we  are  to  use  the  ships  built  with  our 
money  and  labor. 


STABILIZING  THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY 

SOME    NOTES    ON    EFFICIENCY    IN    PACIFIC  COAST  SHIP   YARDS    I 
By    LETSON    BALLIET,    M.  E. 


TO  perpetuate  any  business  requires 
the  ability  to  meet  competition. 
To  meet  competition  requires  that 
the  business  be  fully  as  efficient, 
if  not  more  efficient,  than  its  competitors. 

While  it  .will  not  be  possible  to  pub- 
lish in  one  paper  a  full  text  upon  effi- 
ciencies in  shipbuilding,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting, and  possibly  helpful,  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  most  successful  steps  for 
increased  efficiency. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  but  two  thing-s  that 
cost  money,  namely,  matter  and  motion. 
Matter 

Matter  is  anything  that  occupies  space, 
such  as  steel,  tools,  machinery  and  other 
material. 

The  price  of  matter  is  practically  fix- 
ed by  the  market.  There  may  be  a  lit- 
tle difference  in  price,  depending  upon 
the  quantities  purchased,  discounts  for 
prompt  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  all  competitors  can 
purchase  matter  at  the  same  price,  un- 
der the  same  conditions. 

The  purchasing  agents  of  all  big  in- 
dustrial plants  put  forth  great  efforts  to 
purchase  matter  to  the  best  advantage 
for  quality,  delivery  and  pi-ice,  and  at 
least  see  that  their  employers  do  not 
get  any  the  worst  of  it  in  their  pur- 
chases. If  all  are  equally  competent, 
there  is  room  for  but  little  difference  in 
the  cost  of  matter. 

Waste   Matter 

Wasted  matter  can  be  salvaged  to 
some  extent.  On  the  competency  and 
judgment  of  the  salvage  experts  much 
depends  in  the  material  cost  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  The  carelessness  of  work- 
men in  not  cutting  or  using  material  to 
the  best  advantage  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence  in   the   material   costs. 

The  salvage  department  is  merely  a 
valet  to  many  a  careless  or  incompetent 
foreman,  for  it  seems  impossible  that  all 
foremen  in  big  industries  should  be 
equally  competent  and  careful.  Many 
a  man  appears  to  striking  advantage 
merely  because  his  valet  knows  how  to 
dress  him  properly,  and  care  for  his  be- 
longings when  he  carelessly  drops  them 
wherever  he   last  used   them. 

On  the  competency,  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  a  properly  organized  salvage 
department,  which  acts  as  a  sieve  over 
the  scrap  car,  to  catch  every  usable 
piece  and  sen<l  it  back  into  the  plant 
to  be  somewhere  utilized,  depends  the 
cost  of  the  material  in  the  finished  pro- 
duct. It  must  bs  remembered  that  what 
may  be  scrap  to  one  department  may  be 


Competition  between  American 
shipbuilders  and  the  shipbuilders 
in  foreign  countries  where  labor  is 
cheap  will  be  keen  in  the  future. 
Cheap  foreign  labor  does  not  offer 
the  incentive  for  employers  to  in- 
stall engineering  efficiencies.  Well 
paid  labor  requires  it.  To  pay  la- 
bor high  wages  without  efficiency 
results  in  closed  plants,  while  those 
with  cheap  labor  get  the  work. 
With  high  efficiencies,  better  work, 
at  lower  production  cost,  means 
enlarged  plants  and  greater  num- 
ber of  well  paid  workers  than  ever. 
The  "labor  saving"  machinery  is 
in  reality  labor  creating  machinery, 
because  it  builds  business. 

Samuel  Gompers'  argument  to 
prevent  machine  work  to  make  men 
work  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  If 
the  power  printing  press  had  not 
been  brought  out,  there  would  be 
but  few  printers.  If  the  power 
loom  had  not  been  used,  there 
would  have  been  but  few  weavers. 
If  the  power  hoist  had  not  been 
invented  there  would  be  few  mines 
and  no  high  buildings.  If  the  pow- 
er rock  drill  had  not  been  invent- 
ed, there  would  be  few  big  quar- 
ries, few  stone  cutters,  and  many 
mines  that  could  not  be  worked  by 
hand  would  be  idle.  The  industry 
using  the  greatest  number  of  power 
tools  and  the  most  machinery  em- 
ploys   the   most    men. 
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as  good  as  new  material  in  some  of  the 
other  depai'tments.  The  salvage  men 
must  know  the  business,  to  be  able  to 
know  what  can  be  used,  and  where  it 
can  best  be  used.  Generally  far  better 
economy  is  obtained  by  picking  up  all 
idle  material  and  carrying  it  to  the  sal- 
vage department,  where  the  skilled  sal- 
vage men  sort,  handle  and  send  it  back 
to  the  places  where  it  can  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  than  to  have  it  lay 
around  in  the  way,  covered  with  other 
material,  or  attempt  to  salvage  it  in  the 
congested  working  places  of  the  plant. 
Duplication  of  parts  is  more  often 
caused  by  a  piece  of  matei'ial  being  cov- 
ered up,  with  other  material,  than  be- 
cause the  piece  is  "lost."  With  a  prop- 
erly handled  salvage  department,  noth- 
ing should  be  duplicated.  If  a  piece  is 
misplaced,  the  workman  should  be  able 
to  go  to  the  salvage  yard  and  put  his 
hands  on  it  without  loss  of  time. 


The  salvage  department  is  one  of  the 
most   important  factors   in   the   item  of 
"material  costs"   in  any   industry. 
Motion 

Motion  is  anything  that  changes  the 
place,  shape,  form,  composition  or  con- 
dition of  matter.  A  lost  or  wasted  mo- 
tion can  never  be  salvaged.  A  useless 
motion  or  a  lost  motion  costs  just  as 
much  as  one  that  is  beneficially  used. 
Another  motion  can  be  made,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  lost  motion,  but  both 
have  to  be  paid  for,  instead  of  one. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dif- 
ference in  competitive  prices,  costs  or 
bids  must  lie  largely  in  wasted  motions, 
the  cost  of  motions,  or  both. 

Motions  are  divided  into  two  kinds, 
physical  and  chemical.  Both  are  of  ex- 
treme importance,  and  figure  heavily  in 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

Physical    Motions 

Physical  motions  are  those  which 
change  the  position,  the  place,  the  form, 
the  shape,  and  sometimes  the  condition 
and  are  dependent  upon  power  of  some 
kind,  which  may  be  man  power,  steam 
power,  electric  power,  water  power,  gas- 
oline power,  horse  power,  compressed 
air  power,  or  other  foi'ms  of  energy. 

Of  these,  man  power  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive, and  in  observing  things  that  are 
done  by  man  power  I  am  often  ashamed 
of  the  engineering  profession  that  per- 
mits it.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  what 
man  power  costs.  As  a  matter  of  illus- 
tration, I  shall  carry  out  some  calcula- 
tions on  man  power  in  just  one  line  of 
work.  Other  lines  will  compute  rela- 
tively the  same. 

The  average  man  works  most  effici- 
ently, and  with  the  least  fatigue,  when 
using  a  "No.  4"  shovel  that  holds  21 
pounds.  A  smaller  shovel  makes  too 
many  "back  bends"  and  is  like  picking 
up  a  hundred  pins  one  at  a  time.  The 
weight  is  inconsequential,  but  it  is  tire- 
some to  make  one  hundred  stoops  when 
one  stoop  would  have  been  enough  if 
you  picked  up  all  the  pins  at  once. 
Likewise  the  bigger  shovel  with  over  21 
pounds  becomes  too  heavy  and  the  work- 
man does  less  work  with  greater  fatigue. 

Using  this  as  a  basis,  we  find  that  a 
good,  strong  man  shoveling  broken  rock 
into  a  bin  with  walls  four  feet  high 
can  handle  one  ton  in  100  shovels.  If 
he  lifts  five  shovels  full  a  minute  into 
the  bin,  he  requires  twenty  minutes  to 
raise  one  ton  four  feet  high;  in  doing 
it  he  performs  8000 -foot  pounds  of 
work  in  twenty  minutes.  Thirty-three 
thousand  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  one 
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minute  is  equal  to  one  horsepower,  and 
is  called  "83, 000-foot  pounds."      There- 
fore the   man   with   the   shovel   has   per- 
formed   almost    one-fourth    of    a    horse- 
power -  minute    in    twenty    minutes,    or 
one-eightieth   of  a  horsepower.      Now   if 
that   num  with  a  shovel   is  paid   but   50 
cents    an    hour   for    one-eightieth    of    a 
horsepower,    we    find    that    man    power 
costs  forty  dollars  per  horsepower  hour, 
while    electric    power    costs    about    one 
cent    per    horsepower    hour.       In     some 
foreign    countries    where    labor    is    paid 
but   50   cents   a   day   of   ten    hours,   the 
cost    of    man    power    is    four    dollars    a 
horsepower  hour.     If  this  illustrates  the 
relative   costs   of   man   power   and   elec- 
tric   power,    it    is    obvious    that   the    in- 
dustry that  uses  electric  power  (without 
waste)  can  do  faster  work  at  lower  cost 
than  the  same  industry  with  man  power. 
Compressed  air  is  the  next  most  ex- 
pensive power  to  man  power,  and  is  the 
least  considered.     It  is  common  to  hear 
some  high  official  say,  "Compressed  an- 
doesn't    cost    much  —  the    compressors 
have  to  run  anyway,"   or   "That's   only 
a  little  leak — it  doesn't  amount  to  any- 
thing— the  compressors  are  big  enough.' 
But   let  us  see   what   compressed   air 
really   does   cost.      Notwithstanding   the 
claims  of  some  manufacturers  that  their 
compressors   will   deliver   "six   or   seven 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  horse- 
power" under  computed  piston  displace- 
ments, there  are   none   of  the   compres- 
sors in  ordinary  use  that  deliver  much 
over  five  cubic  feet  of  actual  volumet- 
ric delivery  per  horsepower  at  the  me- 
ter   (if    indeed    they    average    so    much 
as  five  cubic  feet). 

Humidity  or  damp  air  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  the  compressors.  Valve 
leaks,  gland  leaks,  slip,  heat  of  compres- 
sion, are  each  constantly  ready  to  re- 
duce the  compressors'  efficiency,  while 
pipe  line  leaks,  careless  waste,  trans- 
mission losses,  ignorance  and  impropel 
drainage  costs  much  more  than  that 
which  is  actually  used.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  an  abstract  statement,  but  there 
are  very  few  compressed  air  users  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  who  get  20 
per  cent  efficiency  out  of  compressed 
air  power. 

An  air  compressor  that  delivers  2000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  requires 
400  horsepower  to  drive  it,  or  $4  per 
hour  if  the  power  rate  is  but  1  cent  per 
horsepower  hour. 

A  riveting  gun  will  ordinarily  drive 
the  average  rivet  in  from  six  to  ten 
seconds  of  plunger  motion.  Thi-ee  hun- 
dred rivets  driven  in  eight  hours  (allow- 
ing ten  seconds  each),  means  50 
minutes  of  actual  plunger  motion  a  day. 
If  we  call  it  one  hour,  it's  only  12 '2 
per  cent  of  the  time.     It  is  not  to   be 


supposed,  in  a  plant  with  200  riveting 
guns,  that  all  would  be  working  to- 
gether. The  problem  could  be  assumed, 
from  the  recording  gauges,  that  the  av- 
erage consumption  of  air  would  be  about 
even  over  the  eight  hours  of  the  day 
If  this  is  true,  but  one-eighth  are  in 
operation  all  the  time.  Compressed  air 
hoists  are,  occasionally  requiring  air  for 
a  minute  or  so  now  and  then,  while  air 
drills  and  chipping  guns  also  have  au 
intermittent  demand.  If  there  are  50Q 
air  tools  and  hoists  installed'  it  ia  a 
big  plant.  In  such  a  plant  it  is  not 
uncominon  to  find  from  3000  to  5000 
horsepower  driving  the  compressors.  I 
often  wonder  why  it  requires  from  six 
to  ten  horsepower  for  eight  hours  to 
run  an  air  tool  one  hour,  with  a  power 
bill  of  from  $300  to  $500  a  day,  with- 
out some  one  kicking. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  fuel  oil 
burners  are  hogs  on  the  compressed  air 
line,  as  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Steam  power  is  also  expensive  in  its 
stand-by,  maintenance  and  operation 
costs.  Condensation  losses  are  enor- 
mous and  all  must  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  water.  Long  distance  trans- 
mission of  steam  is  prohibitive,  bare 
pipes  and  lines  through  wet  conduits  or 
under  water  are  merely  courting  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Electric  power  is  the  most  flexible,  is 
easy  of  transmission  and  most  econom- 
ical when  the  factors  of  load,  power 
and  demand  have  been  properly  figured 
and  the  installation  made  with  reference 
to  the  work  efficiency. 

Intra  Plant  Transportation 
The  movement  and  handling  of  ma- 
terial around  the  plant  or  yard  is  par- 
tially improved  by  "business  doctors," 
"systematizers,"  "work  expediters"  and 
other  "quacks"  who  call  themselves  "ef- 
ficiency experts,"  generally  planned  upon 
straight  line  movements  of  material 
through  the  plant,  but  the  engineering 
economies  of  the  movements  and  per- 
formance of  the  mechanical  motions  are 
beyond  their  knowledge  or  ability. 

It  would  be  almost  beyond  belief  if 
I  were  to  state  the  number  of  move- 
ments that  some  materials  make  before 
they  are  in  their  final  place  upon  the 
finished  product.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  in  all  transportation  that  the  great- 
est expense  of  transportation  is  the  ter- 
minal expense.  For  example,  loading  a 
shipment  upon  a  truck,  unloading  upon 
a  warehouse  platform,  loading  onto  a 
hand  truck,  unloading  inside  the  ware- 
house, loading  upon  a  hand  truck,  un- 
loading in  a  freight  car,  and  the  reverse 
at  the  other  end  of  the  haul,  calls  for 
six  handlings  at  each  end  of  the  line.  It 
makes  but  little  difference  then  whether 
the  car  is  hauled  one  mile  or  five — the 


big  expense  is  in  the  twelve  times  it  is     I 
handled.  I 

If  some  shipyard  foremen  would  count 
the   number   of   times   a    single    plate    is 
picked    up,   laid   down   and    turned   over 
from    the    time    it    is    taken    from    stock 
until    it    is    in    place    on    the    ship,    they      J 
would   get  the   shock   of  their   lives.      It     I 
has   to   be   laid   out,    punched,   scarphed, 
countersunk,    planed,    sheared,    perhaps 
mangled,  and  often  turned  around,  turn- 
ed  over,   and   piled    or   racked   between 
operations.      Often    it    is    necessary    to 
move  it,  to  get  some  plate  that  is  under 
it.      Altogether   the   times   it  is   handled 
may  run  as  high  as  forty,  fifty  and  even 
sixty  times.     With  economic  power  and 
efficient     engineering,     the     distance    it 
moves  makes  little  difference.     Is  it  any 
wonder   that   some   shipyards   can   build 
or  repair  a  ship  for  $25  a  ton  less  than 
some   of  the   others?     That   is  just  the 
difference   between    "efficiency   experts" 
and   efficiency   engineering. 

In  very  few  instances  is  it  justifiable 
to  point  out  the  inefficiencies,  more  than 
to  generalize.  The  preferable  way  is  to 
point  out  the  better  way,  that  different 
industries  may  select  any  that  they  find 
an  improvement  upon  their  practices. 
The  important  point  is  this,  that  work- 
men going  from  one  industrial  plant  to 
another,  do  openly  criticise,  which  has 
a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
their  fellow  workers. 

If  you,  reader,  were  a  worker  in  a 
plant,  where  a  steel  plate  came  up  to 
you  on  a  table  of  live  rollei-s,  and  moved 
up  to  the  work  by  throw  of  a  lever,  and 
then  dropped  upon  a  conveyor  that  au- 
tomatically moved  it  up  to  the  next  step 
in  its  preparation  when  it  had  been  fin- 
ished by  you,  how  would  you  feel  about 
it  if  you  went  to  another  plant  to  work 
where  you  had  to  call  three  or  four  men 
from  neighboring  machines,  to  pull  your 
plate  to  position  with  chain  blocks  or 
tackle,  and  then  call  them  again  to  re- 
move it  to  a  push-car  that  took  tsv  enty- 
four  men  to  shove  it  within  reach  of 
chain  blocks  for  the  next  step?  You 
could  not  take  the  interest  in  your  work, 
you  could  not  turn  out  half  as  much 
work,  and  you  would  interrupt  the  pro- 
duction of  your  fellow  workers.  The 
workers  in  every  industry  feel  just  as 
you  would  about  it;  therefore,  it  must 
be  realized  that  efficiency  is  not  stren- 
uousness. 

I  am  informed  upon  the  best  author- 
ity that  certain  shipyards  in  foreign 
countries  hang  their  shell  plates  with 
ginpoles  and  tackle,  by  man  power, 
while  in  this  country  they  are  swung 
into  place  with  power  cranes.  How 
long  would  an  American  plate  hanger 
work  with  a  ginpole?  How  much  inter- 
est would  he  have  in  his  work  where 
such  a  method  was  in  use? 

(To   be   continued) 


SELF-TRIMMING  VESSELS 


By  JOHN   R.   F.   DETTMER 


THE  ti-eiiiendous  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  character  and 
distribution  of  world  trade  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury brought  a  demand  for  special  types 
of  hulls  for  carrying  freight  in  bulk. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  coal, 
grain  and  ore-carrying  trades,  and  was 
largely  accentuated  by  the  development 
in  both  Americas  of  land  transportation 
in  bulk  for  the  grain,  ore  and  coal  from 
the  great  new  regions  which  were  being 
opened  up  to  agirculture  and  mining  de- 
velopment. This  demand  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  naval  archi- 
tects and  practical  shipbuilders  in  an 
attempt  to  design  and  build  steel  ships 
which  would  combine  strength,  seaworth- 
iness and  ease  of  loading  and  discharg- 
ing such  cargoes.  It  was  very  soon  evi- 
dent in  these  attempts  that  in  order  to 
be  economical,  both  in  the  matter  of 
speedy  turnaround  and  in  the  matter  of 
expenditures  for  wages,  some  form  of 
hold  which  would  be  self-trimming  for 
bulk  cai'goes  was  necessary. 

Turret    Steamers 

The  first  so-called  self-trimming  ves- 
sels of  the  turret  and  trunk  types  began 
to  appear  in  the  British  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade 
of   last   century. 

The  first  turret  steamer  was  designed 
and  built  at  the  yards  of  the  patentees, 
Messrs.  William  Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
of  Sunderland,  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  at  the  same  time  conservative 
shipbuilding  firms  of  Great  Britain.  An 
outline  of  the  one-half  midship  section 
of  this  vessel  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  and 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  dotted  line  in- 
dicating the  slope  angle  of  bulk  car- 
go, the  shape  is  not  entirely  self-trim- 
ming. Structurally,  these  turret  vessels 
were  expensive  to  build  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  fitting  the  rolled  plates 
at  the  sides  of  the  harbor  deck  and  of 
the  turret.  The  connection  of  the  bar 
joining  the  lines  of  the  turret  and  har- 
bor deck  to  fair  the  shape  of  the  bow 
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and  stern  is  especially  difficult.  The 
large  radius  of  the  curve  at  the  out- 
boai'd  edge  of  the  harbor  deck  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  man  standing  on  the 
harbor  deck  to  see  the  side  of  the  ship 
and  hence  raises  quite  a  difficulty  in 
proper  mooring  at  the  dock. 

Trunk    Steamers 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  tur- 
ret type  steamer  was  not  employed  to 
any  very  great  extent  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  what  is  known  as  the  trunk 
type,  which  was  first  patented  by  Rop- 
ner  &  Sons  and  built  by  them  at  their 
yard  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  Great  Britain. 
Figure  2  shows  an  outline  midship  sec- 
tion of  the  trunk  type  and  also  shows 
that  it  is  very  little,  if  any,  more  self- 
trimming  than  was  the  turret  type.  In 
the  trunk  steamers  weaknesses  easily 
develop  at  point  A,  Figure  2,  and  much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  at  sea  with 
the  bridge  and  poop  front  bulkheads, 
which  on  several  vessels  of  this  type 
have  been  carried  away  on  account  of 
presenting  a  square  boxed  end  effect  to 
the  wash  of  seas  which  are  prevented 
from  escaping  across  the  vessel  by 
trunk  sides. 

Priestman,  another  British  builder,  pat- 
ented the  self-trimming  steamer  shown 
in  Figure  3  which,  although  not  com- 
pletely self-trimming,  is  much  more  so 
than  either  the  trunk  or  turret  types. 
This  midship  section  is  in  construction 
very  difficult  to  make  and  keep  watei-- 
tight  at  point  A  and  is  expensive  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  special  bars  must 
be  rolled  for  the  stringer  angle  in  order 
to   get   the    required    landing. 

Cantilever    Frame 

A  still  later  type  and  an  improvement 
on  the  others  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 
This  is  known  as  Raylton-Dixon's  pat- 
ent cantilever  frame.  This  type  is  al- 
most completely  self-trimming,  but  the 
form  of  construction  has  several  decided 
disadvantages.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  caulk  and  keep  tight  the  water 
ballast  tanks,  and  on  numbers  of  these 
ships,  as,  for  example,  the  steamer  Ber- 
windvale,  after  rough  passages  the  in- 
side of  the  cargo  holds  has  been  found 
covered  with  red  rust  from  the  bilge  up- 
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The  ordinary  cargo  vessel  is  entirely 
lacking  in  self-trimming  properties,  both 
in  the  thwartship  and  in  the  fore  and 
aft  directions,  as  is  graphically  shown 
in  Figures  5  and  fi. 

Dettmer's    Patent    Hull 

Figures  7,  8  and  9  show  midship  sec- 
tions of  several  types  under  the  writer's 
patent  construction  for  a  vessel  275  feet 
long  by  42  feet  beam.  All  opportunity 
for  damaging  the  topside  in  docking  is 
eliminated  by  placing  the  outboard  sides 
of  the  water  ballast  tanks  about  9  inches 
inboard  of  the  side  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
thus  easily  possible  for  a  man  at  the 
side  of  the  ship  standing  on  the  deck  to 
see  over  and  along  the  whole  side  of  the 
ship  when  mooring.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  tank  top  is  carried  through  to 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  that  the  margin 
angle  at  that  point  is  5  inches  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  center  girder.  It 
is  intended  that  this  vessel  shall  be  con- 
sti-ucted  without  sheer  to  the  deck,  al- 
though it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
have  sheer  in  the  poop  and  forecastle 
on  the  top  of  the  bulwark  plating,  if 
this  were  desirable  for  appearances.  In 
cases  where  bulwarks  are  used,  these 
are  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  free 
passage  of  water  through  ample  pro- 
vision of  freeing  ports.  Rails  and  stanch- 


to  the  knuckle.  Another  bad  feature  is 
the  construction  of  the  inboard  end  of 
the  frames  which  often  catch  on  cargo 
slings  or  blocks  and  thus  cause  much 
damage. 

The  critici.sms  cited  above  by  the 
writer  on  the  various  forms  of  so-called 
self-trimming  special  types  are  based 
upon  his  personal  experience  in  working 
as  a  ship  fitter  and  foreman  at  Priest- 
man's  yard  and  at  the  yard  of  William 
Doxford  &  Sons  and  also  on  numerous 
trips  of  inspection  to  the  yards  of  Rop- 
ner  &  Raylton-Dixon.  The  writer  has 
also  on  more  than  one  occasion  experi- 
enced bad  weather  at  sea  on  these  types 
of  vessel  and  has  particularly  inspected 
these  vessels  in  the  loading  and  dis- 
charging of  cargo.  In  fact,  it  was  from 
observations  made  on  these  special  types 
that  the  writer  designed  and  patented 
the  construction  hereinafter  described, 
which  he  believes  has  overcome  the  ob- 
jectionable features  and  preserved  all 
of  the  merits  of  the  former  self-trim- 
ming types. 
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ions  are  shown  on  one  type  of  section 
and  may  be  used  on  all. 

The  midship  sections  shown  in  Figure 
8  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  car- 
riage of  bulk  grain  and  have  a  larger 
volumetric  capacity  than  the  section 
shown  in  Figure  7. 

The  vessel  whose  sections  are  shown 
in  Figures  7  and  .8  is  designed  for  a 
draft  of  22  feet.  Figure  9  shows  a 
slightly  different  type  of  construction 
for  a  draft  of  20  feet  3  inches.  It  will 
be  noted  in  all  of  these  sections  that 
the  hatch  coaming  covers  the  inboard 
end  of  the  frames,  extending  to  their 
lower  edge  and  flanging  over  the  same. 

One  very  interesting  feature  in  con- 
nection with  this  arrangement  is  the 
way  in  which  it  lends  itself  to  the  in- 
stallation of  self-trimming  coal  bunk- 
ers for  coal-burning  steamers.  This  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  Figure  10.  The 
chute  to  the  bunker  is  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  bunker  bulkhead  paral- 
lel with  the  angular  tumblehome  of  the 


Figure  9 

vessel's  side  and  the  vertical  sides  of 
the  machinery  hatch  casing.  This  makes 
a  bunker  which  is  very  easily  filled  and 
trims  itself  very  nicely,  both  in  regard 
to  the  loading  of  the  coal  and  in  regard 
to  working  the  same  to  the  bunker  doors 
in   the  fireroom. 

A  skeleton  deck  plan  of  a  vessel  of 
this  character  is  shown  in  Figure  11. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrangements 
of  cargo  hatches  afford  great  lengths  of 
hatch.  This  feature  can  be  carried  out 
either  with  the  machinery  aft,  as  shown, 
or  with  the  machinery  amidships  and 
lends  itself  to  the  quick  loading  and 
discharge  of  cai'goes,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  economical  turnaround  of  vessels 
in  operation.  This  construction  has  been 
approved  both  by  Lloyd's  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping. 

The  construction  described  and  illus- 
trated has  been  patented  by  the  writer, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America, 
and  for  it  the  claims  are  made:  first, 
that  all  of  the  cargo  and  bunker  spaces 


Figure    10 


can  be  filled  completely  without  the  use 
of  a  trimmer  of  any  kind ;  second,  that 
the  design  lends  itself  to  very  quick 
and  safe  discharge  of  cargo;  tliird,  that 
it  is  economical  to  operate;  fourth,  that 
it  has  a  cargo  capacity  equal  to  any  ves- 
sel of  similar  dimensions;  fifth,  that  the 
topside  tanks,  being  of  simple  construc- 
tion, can  easily  be  fitted  for  use  with 
fuel  oil  or  as  fresh  water  tanks;  sixth, 
that  the  vessel's  construction  does  not 
present  any  difficult  features  but  is  so 
arranged  that  it  is  easy  to  caulk  and 
that  ordinary  workmanship  can  produce 
a  good  sound  job. 

The  writer  would  welcome  construc- 
tive criticism  on  any  or  all  of  these 
points  and  is  open  to  any  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  this  design  or 
the   substitution   of  a  better. 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Exclusive  Correspondence  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 


TO  people  who  remember  the  enor- 
mous figures  charged  for  freights 
a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago, 
the  rates  fixed  for  many  voyages 
today  seem  almost  incredible.  Not  in- 
frequently they  are  far  below  the  1914 
level.  One  large  importer  told  me  that 
he  had  just  fixed  freight  from  Bombay 
to  the  United  Kingdom  at  15s.  (say,  at 
an  exchange  I'ate  of  four  dollars  to  the 
pound  sterling,  $3)  a  ton,  although  the 
lowest  pre-war  quotation  was  between 
$6  and  $8.  When  the  increases  in 
wages  and  the  price  of  coal  are  con- 
sidered, one  sees  that  such  a  rate  can- 
not pay  the  shipowner.  So  many  ship- 
owners ai-e  anxious  to  lay  their  vessels 
up  that  the  rents  of  berths  have  risen 
enormously  and  it  is  actually  cheaper  to 
keep  tramp  steamers  wandering  round 
the  world  at  unremunerative  rates.  The 
rate  for  the  same  Bombay  trip  fixed 
by  the  Shipping  Conference,  which  has 
reduced  its  freights  but  little,  is  still 
$18  a  ton,  so  somewhere  between  these 
two  figures  is  the  one  on  wliich  solid 
business  will  be  built  in  the  future. 

Chamber   of   Shipping 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Shipping  on  February  2.5 
last  was  one  of  the  biggest  mustei-s  of 
shipownei'S  ever  seen  in  this  country 
and  momentous  questions  were  discuss- 
ed at  this  shipowners'  parliament.  Sir 
Owen  Philipps  was  elected  president. 
He  made  a  very  fine  inaugural  speech, 
and  after  dealing  with  the  destruction 
of  the  German  mercantile  marine  he 
made  the  following  interesting  announce- 
ment with  regard  to  the  future  of  Brit- 
ish shipping,  which  I  give  verbatim: 

Seven  years  ago  the  United  States 
owned  just  over  five  million  tons  of 
mercantile  shipping,  of  which  less  than 
three  million  tons  were  employed  in 
oversea  trade.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
magnificent  effort  the  American  people 
and  American  shipowners  made  on  be- 
half of  the  allied  cause — which  effort 
helped  so  largely  to  bring  about  the  de- 
feat of  the  submarine  campaign — the 
United  States  has  today  the  second  larg- 
est merchant  fleet  in  the  world  and  now 
owns  over  16,000,000  tons  of  shipping, 
of  which  over  14,000,000  tons  are  em- 
ployed in  oversea  trade.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  have  much  more  than 
taken  the  place  forfeited  by  Germany. 
The  aggregate  of  the  German  overseas 
mercantile  marine  was  only  just  over 
.5,000,000  tons,  while  the  present  mer- 
cantile fleet  of  the  United  States  is 
three  times  the  size  of  the  pre-war  Ger- 
man mercantile  fleet.  As  I  have  already 
said,  there  are  over  60,000,000  tons  of 
world  shipping  afloat  compared  with  un- 


Our  European  correspondent  in 
this  month's  notes  on  marine  con- 
ditions points  out  a  new  phase  of 
the  operating  game  which  carries 
with  it  both  a  comforting  and  a 
threatening  indication  for  Ameri- 
can shipping.  English  shipowners 
are  faced  with  a  tremendous  rise 
in  the  rental  values  of  berths  for 
laying  up  ships.  We  may  comfort 
ourselves  that  we  have  plenty  of 
free  berths,  but  "we  must  at  the 
same  time  consider  that  the  Brit- 
ish tramps  will  be  taking  freight 
for  little  or  nothing  rather  than 
pay   this   high   rent. 


der  50,000,000  tons  prior  to  the  war. 
In  other  words,  there  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing, six  vessels  today  to  do  the  work 
of  every  five  vessels  before  the  war. 
As  the  total  quantity  of  trade  of  the 
world,  reckoned  in  tonnage,  has  not  yet 
resumed  even  the  pre-war  level,  there 
are  consequently  more  vessels  afloat 
than  the  world  is  at  present  in  need  of. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  large  sur- 
plus of  tonnage  has  been  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  in  many  ports  of 
the  world  labor  has  been  working  very 
badly,  which  has  caused  most  vessels  to 
take  longer  over  their  voyages  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 
Even  allowing  for  this,  there  are  over 
5,000,000  tons  of  shipping  at  the  pres- 
ent time  laid  up  in  various  ports  of  the 
world. 

An    Optimistic    Outlook 

Sir  Owen  Philipps  continued:  Per- 
sonally, I  am  an  optimist  about  British 
shipping.  In  my  commercial  life  I  have 
been  through  several  periods  of  bad 
times  when  British  steamers  have  been 
laid  up  in  hundreds.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  nothing  is  more  calculated 
to  teach  a  shipowner  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  working  his  vessels  than  a  few 
years  of  really  hard  times,  when  the  un- 
economic ships  of  a  fleet  have  to  be  sold 
to  the  shipbreaker,  organizations  over- 
hauled and  businesses  necessarily  run 
on  the  rock-bottom  basis.  Depression 
in  shipping  is  different  from  that  in  any 
other  trade  or  manufacture,  because  the 
life  of  a  ship  is  very  limited.  Although 
in  certain  trades  some  vessels  may  con- 
tinue to  do  economic  work  for  long  pe- 
riods, the  normal  life  of  a  vessel  is  only 
about  twenty  years,  and  therefore  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  world,  or, 
say,  over  .3,000,000  tons  of  world  ship- 
ping, ought  to  be  broken  up  every  year. 

Owing,  he  said,  to  the  well-meaning — 
although  I  fear  mistaken —  policy  of  the 
government     which     prevented      British 


shipowners  from  selling  their  old  ves- 
sels to  foreigners  unless  they  paid  the 
penalty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  sale  price 
for  a  license  to  do  so,  more  than  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  British  shipping  is  at  pres- 
ent twenty  years  of  age  and  over.  Dur- 
ing the  seven  years  since  1914  the  bus- 
iness of  the  shipbreaker  has  fallen  into 
abeyance.  There  is  at  the  present  time 
an  unusually  large  number  of  old  ves- 
sels of  all  countries  afloat,  which,  owing 
to  their  age,  construction  or  design, 
must  be  unsuitable  to  compete  in  the 
strenuous  times  that  lie  ahead.  The 
sooner  these  old,  obsolete  vessels  are 
broken  up  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
In  the  interests  both  of  shipowners  and 
shipbuilders  and  all  their  employes,  I 
trust  the  industry  of  the  shipbreaker  will 
again  become  active,  as  otherwise  I  fear 
that  shipbuilders  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries will  have  very  few  new  orders  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  combination  of 
braveiy,  endurance  and  perseverance 
won  the  war,  and  I  for  one  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  same  qualities,  combined 
with  hard  work  by  all  sections  of  the 
community,  will  enable  Great  Britain 
to  come  through  the  present  economic 
depression. 

Fine    Salvage    Feat 

A  very  interesting  salvage  operation 
has  just  been  completed  on  the  Tyne. 
Last  November  the  French  passenger 
liner  Meduana,  500  feet  long,  after  a 
fire  in  the  forehold,  heeled  right  over 
on  her  starboard  side.  A  Sunderland 
firm,  Lindsay,  Swan,  Hunter,  Ltd.,  un- 
dertook the  job  of  salvaging  the  vessel, 
under  Mr.  Lindsay's  superintendence. 
To  ensure  that  all  the  starboard  side- 
lights were  closed  a  number  of  divers 
were  employed  under  the  most  precari- 
ous conditions.  The  hatches,  stairways, 
scuppers,  discharge  vents,  and  other 
openings  had  to  be  closed.  Holes  wei-e 
then  cut  in  the  two  upper  decks  to 
drain  the  water  into  the  lowest  'tween 
deck.  Watertight  tests  were  carried  out 
and  by  the  end  of  February  the  firm 
started  pumping  operations.  Twelve 
motor-driven  pumps  placed  on  barges 
alongside  worked  simultaneously,  dis- 
charging water  from  the  ship  at  about 
2000  tons  per  hour.  From  practically 
the  first  few  hours  of  pumping  the  ship 
began  to  right  itself.  When  the  star- 
board edge  of  the  bridge  deck  appeared 
above  water,  leaving  the  ship  heeled  to 
starboard  about  50  degrees,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  hatch  covers  were  then  re- 
moved and  a  "Titan"  crane  transferred 
some  of  the  pumps  into  the  holds  of  the 
Meduana.  The  water  in  the  lower  holds 
was  thus  pumped  out  and  the  ship  right- 
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etl,  and  the  Meduana  is  now  in  the 
graving  dock  of  Swan,  Hunter  &  Wig- 
ham  Richardson,  Ltd.  The  salvage  com- 
pany regards  this  feat  as  being  one  of 
the  best  in  the  long  list  of  difficult  sal- 
vage  operations. 

The    Giulio    Cesare 

The  Giulio  Cesare  is  a  magnificent 
passenger  liner  of  22,500  gross  tons 
built  at  Wallsend-on-Tyne  for  the  Navi- 
gazione  Generale  Italiana,  to  run  be- 
tween Geona  and  Buenos  Aires.  Her 
overall  dimensions  are:  633  feet  in 
length  and  76  V4  feet  in  breadth,  with 
a  molded  depth  of  .50%  feet  to  the 
awning  deck.  Built  to  the  highest  class 
of  the  Registro  Nazionale  Italiano,  the 
British  Corporation  and  Lloyd's  Regis- 
ter, the  ship  also  fulfills  the  merchant 
shipping  laws  in  Italy,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  She  has  eight  decks 
with  widely  spaced  pillars  and  girders, 
a  straight  stem,  a  cruiser-shaped  stern, 
two  pole  masts  and  two  funnels. 

The  very  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  ship's  construction  to  afford  every 
possible  protection  to  life.  The  water- 
tight divisions  and  decks,  the  boats  and 
other  life-saving  appliances,  and  the 
fire-extinguishing    apparatus    are    extra- 


ordinarily complete.  There  are  sixteen 
watertight  doors  giving  access  to  vari- 
ous compartments  in  the  ship,  and  these 
are  opei'ated  hydraulically  from  the 
navigating  bridge,  or  by  hand  gear  at 
each  door  itself.  The  bulkheads  be- 
tween each  boiler  room  and  the  engine 
room  are  watertight  with  no  communi- 
cating doors.  The  builders  have  just 
carried  out  a  series  of  exhaustive  trials 
previous  to  the  ship's  departure  to  Italy. 
After  all  sorts  of  preliminary  trials  of 
auxiliary  machinery  and  apparatus  at 
the  builders'  yard,  the  ship  was  taken 
to  sea  for  a  six  hours'  test  of  speed. 
The  next  trial  trip  involved  a  continu- 
ous run  of  twenty-four  hours  at  a  speed 
of  19y2  knots  with  the  ship  in  a  loaded 
condition,  which  was  successfully  ac- 
complished. Following  this  was  another 
twenty-four  hours'  trial  at  18%  knots 
to  test  the  consumption  of  coal.  The 
guarantee  given  to  the  owners  was  eas- 
ily achieved  with  a  comfortable  margin. 

Greek    Vessels 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  since 
about  November  there  has  been  an  epi- 
demic of  total  losses  and  other  casual- 
ties of  Greek  vessels.     Most  of  the  cas- 


ualties have  been  in  the  nature  of  ma- 
rine losses,  but,  curiously  enough,  there 
have  been  two  vessels  which  have  struck 
mines.  Some  months  ago  a  good  many 
underwriters  refused  to  accept  Greek 
steamers,  and  underwriters  are  now 
about  to  decide  to  exclude  Greek  ves- 
sels from  all  covers  and  open  policies. 
It  is  not  intended  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  exclude  Greek  vessels  altogether,  but 
these  will  be  held  covered  at  rates  to 
be  ai'ranged,  and  underwriters  will  main- 
tain their  right  to  cover  such  risks  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  Since  November 
some  thirty  odd  steamers  have  been  lost, 
three  of  them  costing  underwriters  very 
heavily.  They  are  the  locasti,  lost  by 
fire;  she  was  built  in  1919  with  a  ton- 
nage of  3747  tons  gross;  the  Navarchos 
Koundouriotis,  also  lost  by  fire;  she 
was  built  in  1918  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  .5703  tons;  and  the  loanna,  lost  by 
mine;  she  was  built  in  1920  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  5171  tons.  Under- 
writers are  giving  notice  that  from 
March  3  until  the  expiry  of  thirty  days 
they  will  continue  to  take  Greek  steam- 
ers under  their  covers;  thereafter,  the 
Greek   steamers  will   be   excluded. 


NEW  ORLEANS  SHIP  CANAL 


Lock    control    beard    built    by 

A   CANAL  which  will  connect  the 
Mississippi    River    with    Lake 
Pontchartrain   and   will   eventu- 
ally   provide    a    shorter    water 
route  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico    is    now    under    construction    by 
the  Port  Commission  of  New  Orleans. 

The  canal  is  approximately  five  and 
a  half  miles  in  length,  and  runs  through 
a  section  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Its  bottom  width  is  150  feet  and  its 
depth  is  30  feet,  making  it  adaptable 
for  many  classes  of  deep-water  vessels. 
Active  work  on  the  project  was  be- 
gun in  May,  1918,  and  the  canal  is  now 
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about  three-fourths  completed.  The  e.<- 
pectation  is  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
put  the  canal  in  commission  during  the 
coming  summer,  probably  soon  after 
July  1. 

The  canal  represents  a  cost  of  $20,- 
000,000,  which  was  raised  by  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 

The  canal  is  to  be  known  as  the  Inner 
Harbor  Navigation  Canal.  Its  outstand- 
ing construction  feature  is  a  large  re- 
inforced concrete  lock  which  will  enable 
a  fixed  water  level  to  be  maintained  in 
the  inner  harbor,  and  will  overcome  dif- 
ferences of  elevation  between  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  River  and  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
These  differences  of  elevation  between 
river  and  lake  amount  to  as  much  as 
twenty  feet. 

The  lock  is  located  approximately 
2500  feet  from  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  connecting  channel  is  275  feet 
wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
lock  has  a  usable  length  of  640  feet, 
a  clear  width  of  75  feet,  and  vdll  ac- 
commodate vessels  of  thirty-foot  draft. 
The  water  of  the  Florida  Walk 
Drainage  Canal,  which  crosses  the  Inner 
Harbor  Navigation  Canal  at  right  an- 
gles,  is   carried   under   the   latter   canal 
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by  means  of  a  reinforced  concrete  in- 
verted siphon.  Four  railroad  bridges, 
of  the  Strauss  Bascule  type,  span  th-j 
canal   with   channel   spans  of    117   feet. 

The  new  canal  provides  an  addition 
of  approximately  eleven  miles  of  water- 
front to  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  It 
provides  a  shorter  route  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  throuph  Lake  Pontchartrain,  sav- 
ing many  hours  of  travel  and  bringing 
New  Orleans  closer  by  water  to  the  Ala- 
bama coal  fields.  It  also  completes  one 
of  the  links  in  the  intracoastal  canal 
which  is  to  stretch  all  the  way  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

A  tract  of  land  extending  on  either 
side  of  the  canal  a  distance  of  500  feet 
has  been  reserved  for  industries  and 
shipping. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  installation  is  the  electrical  switch- 
board for  controlling  the  locks  of  the 
canal,  which  is  a  representation  of  the 
actual  canal  in  miniature.  This  was 
worked  out  by  the  switchboard  engi- 
neers of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Quite  out  of  sight  of  the  canal  itself, 
one  man  as  operator  can  control  the 
movements  of  the  lock  machinery  and 
see  before  his  eyes  just  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  actual  canal  when  he  turns 
the   control  handles. 

The  system  is  patterned  closely  after 
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the  central  boards  built  for  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  control  apparatus  there  is  also  car- 
ried out  as  a  model  of  the  real  canal. 
It  is  working  satisfactorily  and  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  interest  among 
engineers. 

The  control  board  built  for  the  Port 
Commission  of  New  Orleans  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  only  one  outside  the  Panama 
Canal  zone. 

The  miniature  canal,  or  control  board, 
is  16 1/2  feet  in  length  and  is  rated  at 
110-220  volts  a.  c.  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  lock  control,  the  engineers  so 
designed  the  switchboard  as  to  show  in 
miniature  the  actual  operation  of  all 
main  apparatus;  also  to  indicate  the 
level  of  water  in  the  lock  chambers  and 
the  position  of  all  water  valves. 

The  switchboard  shows  the  lock  cham- 
bers of  the  canal  by  a  stretch  of  marble 
slabs,  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  control  board.  At  various 
points  along  the  line  of  this  miniature 
canal,  columns  rise  to  various  heights. 
These  columns  are  scaled  for  reading, 
and  indicate  the  rise  and  fall  of  water 
in  the  lock  chambers  when  the  operator, 
by  means  of  the  control  handles,  opens 
and  closes  the  water  gates  in  the  act- 
ual canal. 
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On  the  top  and  near  the  edges  of  the 
board  are  located  the  control  handles. 
These  handles  are  operated  through  an 
angle  of  90  degrees.  They  open  and 
close  the  circuits  to  the  electrical  ap- 
paratus which  works  the  lock  machinery,, 
located  in  the  walls  of  the  locks.  Name 
plates  show  the  "open,"  "close"  and 
"off"  positions  of  the  handles. 

A  special  arrangement  was  worked 
out  to  take  care  of  the  question  of  in- 
terlocking. A  series  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  bars  is  provided,  which  move 
in  a  direction  90  degrees  apart.  The 
bars  are  provided  with  beveled  stops, 
known  as  "dogs,"  designed  to  engage 
one  another. 

When  these  dogs  meet,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  move  one  bar  until  the  turning 
of  a  control  handle  has  lifted  the  dog 
out  of  the  way.  Other  control  handles 
meanwhiln  are  locked  out  of  action. 

The  ad\antage  of  this  arrangement  is. 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  incor- 
rect sequence  of  control.  No  handle 
can  be  turned  out  of  its  proper  order, 
so  that  the  operator  cannot  move  han- 
dle No.  4  before  he  turns  handle  No.  :i, 
a  proceeding  which  might  empty  the 
water  out  of  a  lock  while  the  vessel  was 
still  in  the  lock  chamber.  The  Sylsyn 
system  is  used  as  the  medium  of  indi- 
cation between  the  lock  machinery  and 
the  switchboard. 


OPERATING  COSTS 


IN  connection  with  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation, we  have  seen  very  few  re- 
marks on  this  subject  which  set 
forth  the  matter  more  clearly  than 
the  following  open  letter  addressed  by 
the  executive  of  the  Oriental  Navigation 
Company  of  New  York  to  its  sea  and 
shore  employes  and  to  anyone  else  to 
whom  it  may  be  of  interest. 

This  letter  was  sent  out  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  laying  up  of  the  steamer 
Orinoco  on  account  of  low  freight  rates 
and  small  offerings.  It  is  to  be  espe- 
cially noted  from  the  figures  set  forth 
that  they  make  no  provision  for  over- 
head, depreciation,  interest  and  other 
capital  charges.  Were  these  added,  the 
loss  shown  would  be  at  least  three  times 
as  great  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures 
in  the  letter. 

The  expenses  of  operating  our  steam- 
er Orinoco  on  a  round  voyage  to  the 
River  Plate  are  as  follows: 

1.  Insurance  120  days   (based 
on  only  $60  per  deadweight 

ton)     $      9^032 

2.  Wharfage     at     New     York 
(outward   bound)    8,500 

3.  Stevedoring    at   New    York 
(outward    bound)    12  000 


Here  is  a  very  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  reasons  why  Amer- 
ican ships  are  being  laid  up.  It  is 
written  by  a  New  York  operator. 
The  same  comparative  conditions 
apply  to  operating  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


4.  Ship's  wages  120  days 18,760 

5.  Provisions,    stores    and    re- 
pairs       22,000 

6.  Fuel    (1800   tons   of  oil   at 

$13)    - 23,400 

7.  Stevedoring     southbound 

cargo  at  Buenos  Aires 10,000 

8.  Stevedoring     northbound 

cargo  at  Buenos  Aires __      10,000 

9.  Stevedoring     northbound 
cargo    at   New    York    (wet 

•rifles)    14,000 

10.  Wharfage     northbound     at 

New   York   3,500 

11.  Clerking,    watching,    port 
charges  and   sundries 10,000 


Total $136,192 

The  maximum  gross  freights  at 
today's  rates  could  not  possi- 
bly exceed  120,000 


So  this  is  why  the  Orinoco  and 
other  steamers  are  laid  up 
and  a  number  of  you  thrown 
out  of  work.     Loss $    16,192 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  above  fig- 
ures for  office  salaries  and  expenses,  nor 
for  depreciation  of  the  steamer,  inter- 
est and  other  capital  charges. 

We  would  increase  the  rates  if  we 
could   (obviously),  but  we  cannot. 

Would  you  help  reduce  the  costs  if 
you  could?  You  and  we  know  that  you 
can — some  of  you  already  have;  but 
the  stevedore  still  averages  $1  per  hour 
for  a  day's  work,  and  the  sailor  gets  $85 
a  month  and  found  (I  got  $22,  less  than 
twenty  years  ago).  Overt/.ne  is  still 
the  watchword;  grapefruit  and  ducks 
still  appear  on  stewards'  requisitions; 
shore  gangs  are  still  called  upon  for 
minor  repairs;  all  this  with  thousands 
of  sea-going  men  and  officers  on  the 
beach  and  the  stevedores  averaging  only 
one  or  two  days  a  week. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Think  it  over — if  you  want  to  help  us 
keep  the  flag  flying. 

PHILIP  DE  RONDE,  President. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  ORE  TRAFFIC 

By    W.    A.    CHAPMAN 

Manager  of  the  Western  Department,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  Fireman's  Fund  Record 


NO  more  romantic  or  wonderful 
story  of  business  or  social  de- 
velopment has  ever  been  un- 
folded to  modern  man  than  the 
story  of  iron,  the  magic  metal  to  which 
many  cities  and  several  states  credit 
their  prosperity.  Since  the  discovery 
of  almost  unlimited  natural  deposits  of 
iron  ore  in  Michigan  in  the  early  fifties, 
and  in  northern  Minnesota  in  1892,  to 
the  present  day  of  Iron  Range  develop- 
ment, a  steady  stream  of  wealth  has 
been  flowing  from  open  pits  and  sub- 
surface mines  to  eastern  furnaces  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  place  the  indus- 
try on  a  business  volume  basis  equal 
to,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  the 
American  octopus  of  oil. 

In  many  respects  the  1920  season  of 
iron  ore  production,  which  of  nesessity 
closed  December  1,  when  marine  in- 
surance on  the  Great  Lakes  officially 
terminates,  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  most  fa- 
vorable ;  the  problems  of  transportation, 
coal  supply,  labor  and  industrial  read- 
justments have  been  met  and  overcome 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  credit  upon 
this  particular  branch  of  business,  and 
the  coming  season  of  activity  will  find 
the  mining  companies  prepared  with 
new  and  improved  equipment  to  surpass 
all  prior  production   records. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  has  contri- 
buted the  bulk  of  the  60,100,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  transported  from  the  ore 
loading  docks  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
for  the  season  of  1920.  Of  this  move- 
ment 1,600,000  tons  were  shipped  by 
rail,  and  58,500,000  tons  by  vessels. 

From  the  Mesaba  Range,  which  is  the 
leading  producer  of  mineral  wealth  in 
Minnesota,  a  total  of  34,312,880  gross 
tons  of  iron  ore  was  shipped  during  the 
season  just  closed.  Since  its  opening 
in  1892,  this  range  has  furnished  554,- 
999,511  tons  of  iron  ore  to  the  world, 
which  is  more  than  half  of  all  the  ore 
that  has  ben  shipped  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region  since  the  first  Michigan 
ore  was  transported  in  the  fifties. 

The  development  of  this  industry  has 
proven  to  be  a  boom  and  benefit  to  the 
communities  situated  on  the  Iron  Range 
in  Minnesota  and  at  other  points  where 
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The  developinent  of 
the  Mesaba  Range, 
part  of  what  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  iron 
producing  district  in 
the  worid,  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  coun- 
try's iron  and  steel 
industries.  When 
Lake  Superior  ores  were  first  used, 
the  ordinary  lake  vessel's  cargo  was 
500  tons,  which  required  several 
days  to  load  and  unload  at  each  of 
the  four  points  where  it  had  to  be 
handled.  The  average  ore  car  car- 
ried ten  tons.  Now  there  are  ves- 
sels that  load  as  high  as  16,000  tons 
at     the    upper    ports     in     an     hour     or 
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two,  with  one  or  two  men  on  ttie 
dock.  These  ships  unload  directly  i 
into  50-ton  cars  in  the  same  time, 
without  manual  labor.  Something 
of  what  this  traffic  means  is  told  in 
I         the   .following    article. 

vast  quantities  of  this  natural  mineral 
wealth  are  to  be  found.  Steel  corpora- 
tions favor  modern  cities  with  paved 
streets,  exceptional  school  and  hospital 
facilities  and  up-to-date  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus, and  where  public  funds  have 
proven  inadequate  to  meet  public  needs, 
the  deficiency  has  been  met  from  the 
private  coffers  of  the  corporations  own- 
ing and  controlling  these  mines. 

Today  the  new  and  modern  city  of 
Alice,  Minn.,  is  nearing  completion  to 
take  the  place  of  the  main  business  sec- 
tion of  Hibbing,  under  which  the  ex- 
ploration operations  of  the  mining  cor- 
porations have  discovered  what  is  said 
to  be  the  richest  vein  of  iron  ore  in  the 
world.  While  the  tremendous  task  of 
moving  the  old  city  and  constructing 
the  new  is  in  progress,  that  the  hidden 


vein  of  rich  mineral  may  be  uncovered 
by  stripping  operations,  there  has  been 
removed  from  surface  and  underground 
mines  of  the  three  iron  ore  producing 
ranges  in  Minnesota  during  the  1920 
season,  the  enormous  total  tonnage  of 
47,443,028  gross.  Every  pound  of  this 
tremendous  weight  has  either  been  re- 
moved by  rail  from  the  point  of  produc- 
tion to  ore  loading  docks  at  the  lake 
ports  of  Duluth,  Superior  or  Two  Har- 
bors, or  is  in  stock  piled  high  on  the 
surface  awaiting  the  reopening  of  Great 
Lakes  navigation  next  April. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  iron  ore 
industry  is  that  of  transportation. 
Transportation  of  the  metal  by  rail  pre- 
sents numberless  difficulties,  which  has 
been  the  dominating  factor  in  influenc- 
ing the  construction  of  enormous  docks 
of  steel  and  concrete  at  the  lake  ports, 
from  which  the  cheaper  water  trans- 
portation   is   obtained. 

The  largest  docks  are  located  at 
Duluth,  Minn.  These  docks,  four  in 
number,  project  2,304  feet  into  the  har- 
or  waters.  They  are  equipped  with  384 
pockets  each,  a  total  of  1,536  pockets, 
with  a  gross  capacity  of  402,200  tons 
available  for  loading  and  storage  pur- 
poses at  this  one  point  alone.  When  it 
is  considered  that  there  are  at  present 
a  total  of  thirty  ore  loading  docks  at 
Great  Lake  ports  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  having  a  combined  storage 
capacity  of  1,741,300  tons,  some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  ore  production  and 
transportation  may  be   obtained. 

Trains  of  ore  are  run  out  on  the 
docks,  where  contents  of  cars  are 
dumped  into  pockets  having  a  capacity 
of  from  five  to  seven  cars  of  fifty  tons 
each.  From  the  dock  pocket  to  the 
waiting  ore  freighter,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  gravitation.  Steel  spouts 
convey  the  fine  ore  from  dock  levels  to 


surface 

iron 

mines 


the  vessel  hold,  the  larger  lake  trans- 
ports having  a  gross  carrying  capacity 
of   12,000   to   16,000  tons. 

The  progress  made  in  transportation 
methods  in  fifty  years  was  summarized 
in  an  address  before  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  by  Joseph  G.  Butler, 
Jr.,   of  Youngstown,   Ohio,  as  follows: 

"In    the    old    days    men    with    shovels 
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loaded  the  ore  at  the  mines  into  small 
cars,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to 
railroad  cars.  They  handled  it  again 
the  same  way  four  times  before  it 
reached  the  furnace,  for  even  the  hop- 
per car  had  not  then  been  invented. 
Aside  from  being  the  most  laboi'ious 
task  to  which  a  human  back  was  ever 
bent,  this  was  extremely  costly  and  slow 
beyond  your  belief.  Now  we  handle 
this  vast  tonnage  entirely  by  machinery. 
"Steam  shovels  mine  the  ore;  it  flows 
by  gravity  into  great  vessels;  huge  un- 
loaders  transfer  it  to  railroad  cars  and 
car  dumpers  empty  it  under  ore  bridges 
— all  the  work  being  done  by  power  and 
at  a  speed  little  short  of  miraculous. 
These  things  were  all  unknown  half  a 
century  ago.      They  are  the  product  of 


Ore    carrier 
at    a 

Duluth    dock. 
These    docks 
work    entirely 
by    gravity 
from    dump    car 
to    dock    pocket 
to    ship's    hold. 


May 

the  tireless  brains  and  the  unflagging 
energy  of  the  men  who  have  built  our 
industries  to  their  present  colossal  pro- 
portions." 

Naturally,  transportation  charges 
play  no  small  part  in  the  problem  of 
initial  costs.  While  mining  conditions 
and  varying  distances  are  determining 
factors,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  general 
way,  that  one  dollar  will  load  a  ton  of 
iron  ore  at  the  mine;  that  twenty-five 
cents  will  take  it  to  the  vessel  hold  and 
an  additional  twenty-five  cents  will 
carry  this  ore  to  the  smelter. 

The  best  obtainable  information  in- 
dicates there  are  approximately  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ore  freighters  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  experience  from 
an  insurance  standpoint  appears  to  have 
been     reasonably     satisfactory. 


Lake    freighter 
in   canal    at    Duluth 
bound    for 
eastern  lake  ports. 
Note    aerial    bridge 
in    background. 


Pictorial  layout  showing   combination   steamships   built    by   the    l\tw    York    Shipbuilding    Corporation   for    the 

United  States  Shipping   Board 
Copyriglit  by  New  York  Shiiilniilding  Corp. 


THE  YANGTSE  STEAMER  ANNING 


THE  Yangtse-Kiang,  in  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  longest  rivers  in 
the  world,  is  remarkable  in  being 
the  only  artery  connecting  the 
province  of  Szechuen  with  the  outer 
world,  except  for  foot  trails  which  in 
places  pass  through  difficult  country 
and  over  high  mountains.  The  province 
of  Szechuen,  known  in  Chinese  history 
as  "Nature's  Treasure  House,"  has  an 
■estimated  population  of  about  sixty  to 
seventy  million  people,  so  that  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  steamship  service 
on  this  river  is  of  very  great  importance. 
On  the  lower  reaches  ordinary  steam- 
ers of  considerable  size  can  navigate  as 
far  as  Ichang,  a  distance  of  about  1100 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Above  Ichang, 
however,  the  conditions  are  considerably 
changed,  the  river  between  that  town 
and  Chungking  passing  through  rugged 
mountain  defiles,  where  the  depth  of 
water  ranges  from  six  to  sixty  fathoms 
at  the  low  level  of  winter. 

The  rapids,  whirlpools,  "boils,"  "fresh- 
ets" and  other  phenomena  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  the  river,  combined  with 
local  fogs  and  shifting  shoals,  render 
navigation  more  difficult  than  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  call  for  a 
vessel  having  shallow  draft,  propelling 
machinei-y  of  abnormally  high  power, 
good  steering  capabilities,  reliability  and 
special  arrangements  for  warping  or 
hauling  over  a  rapid. 

In  1913  the  Shu-hun  was  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Company  for  the 
Szechuen  Steam  Navigation  Company 
■to  ply  between  Ichang  and  Chungking. 
The  great  success  of  this  vessel  has  re- 
sulted in  the  ordering  of  a  number  of 
vessels  of  the  same  type.  One  of  these, 
the  Anning,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  Messrs.  Yarrows  shipyard  in 
Glasgow  and  shipped  in  a  knocked-down 
state  to  be  assembled  in  China. 

The  Anning  is  an  almost  exact  dupli- 


cate of  the  Shu-hun,  but  embodies  sev- 
eral improvements  which  have  been  in- 
troduced since  that  vessel  was  built. 
Her  length  overall  is  190  feet,  beam 
30  feet  and  the  depth  molded  to  main 
deck  8  feet.  The  hull  is  divided  into 
nineteen  compartments  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  bulkheads,  and  water- 
tight doors  are  fitted  to  the  bunker 
bulkheads. 

There  are  four  decks,  namely,  the 
main  deck,  upper  deck,  boat  deck  and 
awning  deck.  The  accommodation  for 
European  and  first-class  Chinese  passen- 
gers is  on  the  boat  deck,  and  consists 
of  a  dining  saloon,  six  two-berth  state- 
rooms for  Europeans,  a  dining  saloon, 
and  nine  two-berth  and  one  four-berth 
cabins  for  first-class  Chinese.  Also  pan- 
try, galley,  bathroom,  cook  and  boys' 
cabin. 

The  accommodation  on  the  upper  deck 
consists  of  captain's,  chief  engineer's 
and  chief  officer's  cabins;  second-class 
Chinese  dining  saloon,  nineteen  four- 
berth  and  six  two-berth  second  -  class 
cabins,  purser's  office  and  cabin,  and 
bathroom.  On  the  main  deck  there  is 
accommodation  for  206  Chinese  steer- 
age passengers,  fifteen  firemen  and  three 
Chinese  engineers.  In  the  forecastle 
there  is  accommodation  for  four  petty 
officers  and  twelve  men,  and  there  is 
also  a  mess  place  for  fourteen  cooks 
and  boys.  The  vessel  is  lighted  through- 
out by  electric  light,  the  current  being 
supplied  by  an  oil-engine  generating  set 
so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  steam  when  the  vessel  is  moored 
for  the  night. 

There  are  five  separate  holds  for  car- 
go having  a  total  capacity  of  16,000 
cubic  feet,  which  corresponds  with  a 
deadweight  capacity  of  about  260  tons 
at  five  feet  draft. 

There  is  a  special  double  headed 
steam  capstan  forward,  one  head  being 


arranged  for  working  the  anchors  and 
for  ordinary  warping  purposes,  the  other 
being  specially  designed  for  warping  up 
the  rapids  at  such  times  as  these  may 
be  too  strong  for  the  steamer  to  navi- 
gate under  her  own  power.  Large  roll- 
ers are  fitted  on  the  berthing  for  bring- 
ing in  the  warp.  Strong  bollards  and 
fairleads  are  arranged  both  forward 
and  aft. 

The  main  propelling  machinery  con- 
sists of  two  sets  of  triple  expansion 
surface  condensing  engines  of  Yarrow 
&  Company's  standard  design,  having 
large  bearing  surfaces  suitable  for  the 
special  service  in  which  this  vessel  will 
be  engaged.  The  engines  are  capable 
of  developing  about  2000  I.  H.  P.  col- 
lectively. The  condenser  is  of  the  "Weir 
Uniflux"  type  and  the  usual  air  and  cir- 
culating pumps  and  other  auxiliary  en- 
gines are  fitted,  including  an  evaporat- 
ing plant.  The  boilers  are  two  in  num- 
ber, of  the  Yarrow  patent  double  ended 
type,  each  boiler  being  fitted  with  an 
independent  funnel;  they  are  arranged 
to  burn  coal  only,  and  two  fans  are  fit- 
ted for  providing  forced  draught.  The 
main  and  auxiliary  feed  pumps  are  by 
G.   &  J.   Weir,   Ltd. 

The  propellers  are  of  large  diameter 
suitably  designed  for  transmitting  the 
lai-ge  power  which  the  engines  develop. 
They  work  in  tunnels  fitted  at  the  after 
end  with  the  Yarrow  patent  automatic 
flap,  which  system  was  so  successful  on 
the  Shu-hun  and  numerous  other  shal- 
low draft  vessels  and  which  insures 
maximum  propulsive  efficiency  at  any 
draft. 
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Shallow   draft    Steamer    Anning   built   by   Yarrow   and    Comcany   a.   their  Scotstoun   Yard  for  the   Szechuen  Steam   Navigation   Company   1..    u..    .. 

the   Yangtse-kiang    in   the   upper   gorges  ^95 


SOME  VIEWS  ON  STEAMSHIP  SAN  LORENZO 


Lett. — Main  stairway  from  the  dinmg  saloon.  Note  the  beamed  and  paneled  ceiling,  graceful  newels  and  banisters.  Right. — New  deck  especially 
constructed  for  dancing,  and  vista  into  the  sun  parlor.  The  latter  is  haudsomtly  fitted  out  with  wicker  chairs  and  tables  and.  being  located  at  the 
head   of    the    main   stairway    to    'tween    deck   quarters,    makes    an    elegant    lounging   place.      Note   the    Victrola   bolted   to   the   deck. 


Main  dinin<i  saloon  showing  various  arrangements  of  table  settings.  In  the  design  of  this 
feature  of  the  reconditioning  of  this  vessel  a  determined  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  away  from 
the  conventional  set  arrangement  of  tables,  and  we  find  here  octagonal,  square  and  cblong  tables 
of   varying    capacity   so   that    special    groups    may    have    seatings    to    suit    their    tastes. 


One   ccrner   in   the   smoking    room 


j^Ut^^T^W 
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S.    S.    San    Lorenzo    leaving    New    York    harbor    on    her    first    trip    after    reconditioning 


THE  RECONDITIONED  S.  S.  SAN  LORENZO 

WHEN    the    steamship    San    Lor-  the  cylinders  undergoing  a  thorough  in-  used    for   a   resting    place.      Aft   of   the 

enzo  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  on  spection,    while    the    pistons,    rings    and  sun  parlor,  on  the  same  deck,  is  located 

March   12,  the  New  York  and  any  other  moving  parts  found  to  be  in  the   smoking  room  which   will   have  the 

Porto     Rico     Steamship    Com-  need  of  repair  or  renewal  were  prompt-  customary   tables   and    lounges;   abreast 

pany   had    added    to    its   high    class    pas-  ly    fixed.      All    of    the    machinery,    both  of  this  room  on  the  port  side  will  be  the 

senger  service  what  was  virtually  a  new  main    and    auxiliary  being   brought   into  refreshment  room  with  the  barber  shop 

vessel.  first-class  working  condition.  on  the  starboard  side.     The  shelter  deck 

Under    her    original    design    the    San  Aft,    on    the    old    hurricane    deck,    in  enclosure,    further    aft,    with    its    wide 

Lorenzo,    ex-steamer    Brazos,    was    well  way   of  the   "cut-down,"   the   steel   deck  windows   and   doors,   will    be    a    popular 

known  in  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  houses    were    joined.      The    new    decks  resort  in  rainy  weather, 

trade.     Last  fall  her  owners  turned  her  carried  out  to  the  ship's  side  were  fitted  The    wireless   room   is   in    a    separate 

over  to  the  Robins  Drydock  and  Repair  with    rails,   stanchions,   beams    and    sup-  house    on    the    deck    nearer    the    stern. 

Company,    at    Erie    Basin,    where,    from  ports    in    a    similar    manner    to    the    old  standing  in  the  middle  of  what  is  term- 

the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  construction.     The  ship  was  put  in  dry-  ed  the  dancing  deck,  an  open  space  for 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  the  prominent  naval  dock  and  the  bottom  scaled,  cleaned  and  the  amusement  of  the  passengers. 

architect    and    marine    engineer,    along  painted   up  to  the  load  line.  Strung    along    this    deck    amidships, 

lines    laid    down    by     Mr.     Franklin     D.  j^  ^^^  f^^^^,  ne(.egga,.y  to  renew  the  there  will  be  14  life  boats,  each  capable 

Mooney,  President,   New  York   &  Porto  ^j^,  hurricane  deck  forward  of  the  deck  of  holding  35  persons. 

Rico  Steamship  Con.pany,  the  vessel  has  ^ouse    with    entirely    new    steel    plating;  The   inside   finish   of   all   the   quarters 

been  rebuilt  and  refitted    the  work  hav-  ^  ^^^^   ^l^^l^   ^^i^^.  j^;^,   ^^^^.   ^^^   ^^^^j  ^^^     ^^^^^^,  ^^  ^^              ^^^.^^.^  ^^^1   .^ 

mg  been   carried  through  to   completion  t           ,       .               ■     .,                ,■    ■  ,                       -^1x1-                      j-              rr.i, 

,       ,,                    .  .          J,  1,;.      Ti       •  In  order  to  supply  the  new  living  ac-  harmony    with    the    surroundings.       Ihe 

under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ferris.  ,   ^.                         ,^,                  ^  -i-                u                u                          1 

„,      _        -                •       J,  ^,      ,        ■  commodations,  a  completely  new  system  mam    stairways    have    mahogany    newel 

The  San  Lorenzo  is  of  the   hurricane  .        .                                                 .,           ,  ,         ■,         ,     •           i,      l   ,     ^      1       jr 

,     ,                  ,       .                    .        ,                    ,  of  water  piping  was  necessary  through-  post,   rail   and   risers,   the    balustrade   01 

deck    type,    having    a    main,    lower    and  ^   ,,        ,  .       %„,  .     .     ,    ,    ,  ",    ,,     „      ,  ,   ,      „,     ^    ■  ,              j  ..u          n 

f  ,        „,               .             ,      ,  ,      ,     ^  out  the  .ship.      This  included  both   fresh  metal.     The  finish  around  the  well  open- 
orlop  deck.      She   carries  a   double   bot-  ,       ,,       ^                  ,,               .,  .         ^,        ^  ■              ^.i       ■     •  1      c    •  u      * 
,         ,      ,     .,                          ,   ,     .,.  and  salt  water,  as  well  as  sanitary  pip-  mg,    the    stairway,    the    mside    nnish    01 
fom  under  the  boiler  space  and  built-in  .        „       ,,      ^   .,  ^  ,                 j        -i                              n          tu 
„,                       _  ing  for  the  toilets.  doors,   and   suite    rooms  as   well   as   the 

fresh    water     tanks.      There     are     five  .     ,        ^  .  ,  i.,-    j  j?        u     

transverse   bulkheads.      The   house   erec-  The    electrical   work   required   a   com-  window    rim  and  blinds  is  of  mahogany. 

tions    were    built    amidships,    two    decks  P'ete   installation    for   lighting   through-  The    wall   finish   of   these   ^o^-^  ■«   ;«; 

^i„.t.  out  the  .ship.     Annunciator  and  call  sy.s-  hisote,  of  large  panel  effect.     The  suite 

^;       ,.           .            ,  ,^                ,  tems  were  installed   in  all  the  quarters.  r°°'"s  have  mahogany  dressing  cabinets 

The   dimensions   of  the   vessel  are:  a„d  wardrobes  with  mahogany  doors. 

Length    over    all.... 416  feet  Ventilation  ducts  necessary  to  fit  the  ^^.^^^^^    ^.^^   ^ 

Length  between  perpendiculars   400  feet  new   ai-rangement   were   built   as   called  ^^.^^^^^^     ^i,,     the    panel 

Beam    moulded    54  feet  fo-     The  fire  main  was  altered  and  ad-  ^„,./„/,,hisote,    ending    in    a    carved 

npntVi   ninnldprl   hiiv'iranp   deck      ."??  feet  ditions   made   to   bring  it  Up   to   the   re-  ""'"■    "^                           .        ;      , 

Depth   mouKleci  nui  icane   ciecK     .3  <  leet  .        .  ^u                                    .,  cap-   the   decorat  on     n   the   lounge   and 

nraft    lonrlerl                                          24  feet  quirements  of  the   new  arrangement  of  ^"^^ '    "-"^                        ,      .       ,  , 

Uiatt,  loaded  /4  leet  i                                                       s  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^.       obtained  by  approved 

Draft,  light  12  feet  t"*^  ^"'P-  ,        ,  ,           ,  ■ 

,'„  .   ,  ,          •         ,     u-         u      4.      ^cnr,4.  T,            .       iu                T            jr     .   .,       •  tints    and    gold    marking   or    ornamenta- 

Weight  equipped  ship,  about. ...4500  tons  lo    make    the    vessel    comfortable    in 

Six  new.  single  end  4-furnace  Scotch  cold  weather,  the  steam  heating  system  tion  on  panels.  Fumed  oak  is  the  gen- 
boilers  (built  by  the  Newport  News  was  entirely  repiped,  using  as  many  of  eral  finish  in  the  smoking  room. 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company),  15  ^^e  old  radiators  as  possible  after  hav-  with  open  deck  space  between  the 
feet  S  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  ing  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put  them  in  forward  house  and  the  main  house  on 
4  inches  long  were  installed  on  new  first  class  condition.  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  bulkhead  forming  the  for- 
foundations,     one     large     double    stack  With  the  new  arrangement  the  boat,  ^^^,j  ^^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^.^-^^  ^^]^„„  ^^^ 

taking    the    place    of    the    two    smaller  or  "A"  deck  as   it  is  now  termed,   will  _^  ,.   ,  ^        . 

™,        ,      ,  ,      ,     ^^          .      1  ,           ,,             A.   ■    <       az             I     i  i  large  ports  affording  plenty  oi  fight  and 

ones.      The    double    bottom    tanks    were  have  the  captain's  office  and  state  room,  '"'sc  h""-  «             s  t-        j 

fitted   with   heating   coils  and   grids   and  together  with  the   quarters  of  the   first,  air. 

piped  in  preparation  for  fuel  oil.  second  and  third  officers  grouped  in  one  This    room    is    well   arranged    to    give 

In  connection  with  the  new  fuel  sys-  deck   house   directly  below   the   navigat-  the   maximum  accommodation   and   com- 

tem,  all  equipment  for  the  use   of   coal,  inK    bridge.      Aft    of    this,    in    a    larger  ^^^.j.    j^   ^^.^^^.   ^^   overcome   the   set   and 

such    as    ash    ejectors,    ash    hoists    and  'leek    house,    will   be    quartered    the    en-  ^^.^       pe^rance  so  often  seen  in  dining 

other    articles    of    this    kind     were     re-  S'ineers  and   petty   officers,   on   the   star-  ^ 

otner  articles  oi  tnis  Kina  weie  le  re^nectivelv  The  rooms  in  even  the  largest  steamers 
moved.  The  coal  ports,  on  port  and  board  and  poit  sides,  lespectiveiy.  ine  ,,.,,, 
starboard  sides  of  the  lower  deck,  were  oflScers'  mess  follows  these  quarters  afloat;  the  naval  architect  has  so  group- 
permanently  closed.  A  new  boiler  hatch  on  the  starboard  side,  while  the  pet-  gd  the  tables  as  to  give  a  choice  to  the 
was  rebuilt  to  suit  the  latest  arrange-  ty  officers,  cook,  pantry  man,  etc.,  ^^^^  exacting  passenger.  Some  of  the 
ment.      The    top    or    fidley    being    fitted  have    quarters    on    the    port    and    star-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^j  p^^.,.  ^^  ^^^ 

wit-h    D-vathio-e   and    Viincrerl    pnvpr<!       The  board  sides,  midway  of  the  boiler  hatch.  ,      .   ,  ,            ,           ,      ^u 

with   giatmgs  and    hinged   coveis.      ine  ,  ■    .          •         .     „,.,(-„   ro^m    ;»    nn  room  will  seat  eight  people  and   others 

fire  room  is  served  by  four  new  venti-  The   chief   engineers   state   room   is    on  .  /      •      ..     n.P    -itHn. 

,   .           .o   •      u       ■       1-         i.        j-u     *.     „  the  starboard  side  abreast  of  the  engine  will    accommodate     six    at     one    sitting, 

lators,  48  inches  in  diameter,  the  turn-  "^ne  siaiuodiu  hiue  <iuica^i,  ^/                s  ,  ,               . 

ing   gear   on   the    cowls   being   operated  hatch,    with    the   first   assistant   directly  For     smaller     families,     tables    seating 

from  the  fire  room  grating  at  the  lower  opposite  on  the  port  side.  three   may   be   found   while   tables   with 

deck  level.  The   main   stairway   coming  from   the  ^^jy  two   seats  are   located   against  the 

During  the  reconstruction  period,  ma-  deck  below  brings  the  passengers  up  to  bulkheads.      This    arrangement    is    new 

chinists    were    busily    engaged    in    over-  "A"   deck,   on  which  is   located   the   sun  ^^^    ^^.^   ^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^.^^    ^^^^^ 

hauling  the  propelling  machinery.      The  parlor,  directly  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 

main   engines  were  carefully   examined.  This  room  is  well  furnished  and  will  be  ably  be  copied         many 
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MOUNT  CARROLL'S  POWER  PLANT 


IN  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  April, 
on  page  224,  we  described  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  new  combina- 
tion freifrht  and  third-class  passen- 
ger steamers,  Mount  Clinton  and  Mount 
Carroll,  which  have  been  recently  built 
for  the  United  American  Lines  by  the 
Chester  plant  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation.  Since  that  de- 
scription was  written  we  are  in  receipt 
of  additional  information  concerning 
the  details  of  the  main  power  plant  of 
these  vessels,  together  with  the  very  fine 
pictures  of  the  Mount  Carroll  and  of 
her  engine  room,  which  are  used  in  il- 
lustrating this  article. 

The  propelling  equipment  of  each 
ship  consists  of  a  4200-S.  H.  P.  West- 
inghouse  geared  compound  turbine, 
which  consists  of  two  separate  ele- 
ments, high  pressure  and  low  pressure, 
either  of  which  can  be  used  alone  in 
case  of  emergency.  Astern  turbines  are 
incorporated  in   each  element. 

A  special  feature  of  these  turbines 
is  the  use  of  a  new  type  of  governor. 


which  automatically  keeps  the  turbines 
from  racing  when  the  vessel  is  light  or 
the  screws  come  out  of  water  and  thus 
prevents  the  racking  of  the  machinery 
and  relieves  the  engine  room  crew  of 
long  hours  at  the  throttle  during  heavy 
weather.  The  mechanism  is  not  oper- 
ated by  steam  in  the  usual  manner, 
since  deposits  of  dirt  from  the  steam 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  extreme 
reliability  of  operation  that  is  desirable. 
Instead,  oil  under  pressure  is  used.  This 
oil  is  derived  from  the  lubricating  sup- 
ply of  the  turbine,  and  the  controlling 
pressure  is  maintained  by  a  small  cen- 
trifugal pump  mounted  on  the  turbine 
shaft.  As  the  oil  supply  is  of  neces- 
sity always  available,  and  the  controll- 
ing pressure  varies  directly  with  the 
speed  of  the  turbine,  a  very  sensitive 
and  reliable  governor  is  obtained. 

The  gears  are  of  the  double-reduc- 
tion type  and  consist  of  three  units: 
two  high-speed  gears,  each  driven  by  a 
turbine  element;  and  a  low-speed  gear, 
which  is  driven  by  the  high-speed  gears 


and  drives  the  propeller.  The  total 
speed  reduction  is  from  3600  R.  P.  M. 
to  90  R.  P.  M.  All  of  the  pinions  are 
mounted  in  floating  frames  so  as  to  in- 
sure uniform  distribution  of  the  tooth 
pressure. 

The  main  condenser  has  an  area  of 
6000  square  feet  and  is  supplied  with 
circulating  water  by  a  pump  driven  by 
two  turbines,  either  of  which  can  drive 
the  pump.  The  vacuum  is  maintained 
by  air  ejectors.  All  of  this  au.xiliary 
apparatus  is  of  Westinghouse  make. 

In  addition  to  the  Mount  Carroll  and 
the  Mount  Clinton,  the  Shawmut  Steam- 
ship Company  operates  three  other  West- 
inghouse equipped  vessels:  the  Sudbury, 
the  Ipswich,  and  the  Mystic.  All  three 
of  these  vessels  have  been  in  active  ser- 
vice for  some  time  and  have  had  ex- 
cellent performance  records. 


MOTOR  LIFEBOATS 

WHEN  the  White  Star  Line 
steamer  Olympic  resumed  her 
sailings  from  Southampton  to 
New  York,  after  having  had 
her  oil-burning  installation  increased  in 
capacity  to  take  sufl!icient  oil  for  the 
round  trip,  she  carried,  in  addition  to 
her  ordinary  lifeboats,  two  special  mo- 
tor lifeboats — one  on  either  side  of  the 
ship — each  twenty-eight  feet  in  length 
and  accommodating  thirty-six  persons. 

The  boats  are  fitted  with  Marconi's 
wireless  telegraphic  apparatus,  having  a 
range  of  about  fifty  miles  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  at  sea.  The  aerial  is 
carried  aloft  over  the  two  masts,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  convenient  for 
hoisting  into  position. 


View    in    the    engine    room    of    the    S.    S.    Mount    Carroll    showing    double    stage,    floating    frame 
reduction   gears,  steam   turbine  and   condenser.      Note   centrifugal   oil  purifier   at   the   right   foreground. 
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Combination   freight   and   third   class  passenger   steamer    Mount    Carroll    built   tor   the    United   American    Lines   at   the    Chester   plant   of    the    Merchant 

Shipbuilding   Corporation 


MARINE  INSURANCE 

CHARLES    F.    HOWELL,   EASTERN  CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR 


The  Governor  Loss 

The  most  serious  loss  of  the  year  in 
Pacific  waters  occurred  when  the  Paci- 
fic Steamship  Company's  passenger  liner 
Governor  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the 
Shipping  Board  freighter  West  Hartland 
April  1  off  Point  Wilson,  near  Port 
Townsend,  Puget  Sound.  In  addition 
to  the  total  loss  of  the  Governor,  the 
West  Hartland  was  seriously  damaged. 
Eight  passengers  of  the  Governor  were 
lost. 

Insurance  on  the  Governor  was  ap- 
proximately $1,250,000,  almost  all  of 
which  was  carried  in  New  York  and 
London,  only  about  3  V2  per  cent  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  San  Francisco.  In- 
surance on  the  Governor's  cargo  aggre- 
gated between  $180,000  and  $200,000. 
The  West  Hartland  was  operated  by 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  but  her 
liability,  if  any  exist,  will  fall  upon  the 
Shipping   Board. 

Blame  for  the  disaster  was  placed  by 
the  United  States  steamboat  inspectors 
on  the  pilot  and  first  and  second  mates 
of  the  Governor.  Captain  Edward  P. 
Bartlett  of  the  Governor  was  absolved 
of  blame  and  was  praised  for  his  super- 
vision of  the  debarkation  of  passengers. 
Captain  Harry  H.  Harden,  pilot,  was 
held  guilty  of  inattention  to  his  duties 
"in  not  leaving  the  pilot  house,  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  closed,  in  response 
to  the  lookout  and  bridge  quartermas- 
ter, that  certain  lights  were  in  close 
proximity,  which  violation  resulted  in 
the  collision." 

Ernest  Kellenberger,  second  mate  of 
the  Governor,  was  inattentive  "in  not 
keeping  a  proper  lookout  after  relieving 
the  third  mate  to  take  the  12  to  4  watch, 
a.  m.,  April  1,  1921,  when  the  steamer 
lights  were  in  plain  view  and  had  been 
previously  reported,  and  which  inatten- 
tion resulted  in  disaster  to  his  vessel. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  official  charge 
of  the  steamship  Governor." 

Arne  Hage,  third  mate,  in  charge  of 
the  Governor  before  midnight,  was 
charged  with  inattention  to  his  duties 
"in  not  leaving  the  pilot  house,  the 
windows  of  which  were  closed,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  lookout  and  bridge  quar- 
termaster that  certain  lights  were  in 
close  proximity,  which  violation  resulted 
in  the  collision  between  the  steamship 
Governor  and  the  steamship  West  Hart- 
land. The  West  Hartland,  having  dis- 
charged her  pilot  off  Port  Townsend, 
had  set  a  course  to  pass  Point  Wilson 
that  would  cross  obliquely  the  course 
of  any  vessel  passing  Pilot  Wilson  on  a 
course  laid  within  three-eighths  or  so 
of  a  mile  off  Marrowstone  Point.  When 
the  master  of  the  West  Hartland,  Cap- 


tain John  Alwen,  who  had  personal 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  vessel 
at  the  time,  first  saw  the  approaching 
lights  of  the  Governor,  he  I'ealized  that 
the  vessels  were  developing  a  crossing 
situation.  He  watched  the  approaching 
lights  anxiously,  but  abided  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  crossing  rule." 

Underwriters  Win 

It  is  now  a  certainty  that  the  legis- 
lative program  desired  in  New  York  by 
the  underwriters  is  to  become  law.  The 
brightest  minds  in  both  ship  operating 
and  marine  insurance  were  recently  ar- 
rayed against  one  another  in  hearings 
at  Albany  on  the  proposed  amendments 
to  Section  4.5  and  Section  22  of  the 
New  York  law,  and  when  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent Jesse  S.  Phillips  threw  his 
influence  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of 
the  insurers  the  result  no  longer  was 
in  doubt. 

The  ship  owners'  interests  were  cen- 
tered upon  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  of  Senator  Karle ; 
and  their  argument  was  that  the  foster- 
ing of  the  American  merchant  marine 
is  being  frustrated  by  the  imposition 
of  barriers  preventing  their  securing 
sound  foreign  insurance  at  rates  lower 
than  those  asked  by  American  insur- 
ance companies  wUch  entails  vipon  them 
a  competitive  disadvantage  and  prevents 
their  meeting  foreign  ship  operators  on 
equal  terms.  When  asked  by  Superin- 
tendent Phillips  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  taxes  on  all  their  insur- 
ance written  directly  abroad,  which  is 
what  the  ceding  domestic  insurance 
companies  must  do  when  they  use  the 
reinsurance  markets  on  the  other  side, 
it  was  replied  that  such  a  requirement 
would  be  unconstitutional.  To  this  Mr. 
Phillips  made  answer  that  the  taxation 
committee  was  preparing  a  bill  requir- 
ing every  pei'son  or  corporation  placing 
insurance  with  an  unauthorized  com- 
pany to  report  such  business  and  pay 
taxes  thereon.  Just  such  a  bill  was  de- 
feated last  year. 

The  Karle  amendment  to  Section  22 
has  been  killed  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate  insurance  committee  in  report- 
ing favorably  on  the  amendments  to 
150  and  22  as  drafted  by  the  state  in- 
surance department.  These  two  amend- 
ments will  restore  the  reinsurance  facil- 
ities needed  by  American  companies  by 
permitting  the  making  of  reinsurance 
treaties  directly  with  the  home  offices 
of  foreign  marine  companies  that  main- 
tain American  branch  offices,  and  will 
also  extend  the  field  of  operation  of  our 
insurance  companies  by  permitting  their 
writing  additional  kinds  of  business. 
The    Karle    amendment    to    Section    45 


would  nullify  the  famous  legislation  of 
last  year  and  restore  the  American  mar- 
ket to  direct  writings  by  foreign  com- 
panies, free  of  taxation.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Superintendent  Phillips:  "We 
cannot  tax  part  of  the  market  and  allow 
the  rest  to  go  free.  A  divided  policy 
won't  do  while  we  continue  to  have  in- 
surance regulations."  The  Karle  amend- 
ment to  Section  45  is  hopelessly  doomed. 

Lake  Business 

Exceptional  freedom  from  ice  in  the 
Great  Lakes  has  attracted  earlier  and 
livelier  attention  to  underwriters'  inter- 
ests in  those  regions  than  usual.  Im- 
portant meetings  were  held  in  New  York 
recently  by  the  Lake  Grain  Tariff  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Lake  Hull  Underwriters' 
Association  to  canvass  the  outlook  for 
the  1921  season.  In  a  limited  way,  the 
underwriting  season  was  advanced  by  a 
couple  of  weeks;  that  is  to  say,  al- 
though April  15  regularly  marks  the 
opening  of  navigation  on  the  Lakes  it 
was  decided  to  quote  rates  as  early  as 
April  1.  The  same  rates  and  valuations 
will  obtain  this  year  as  last,  and  the 
same  form  of  policy  will  be  used,  with- 
out change.  In  event  of  a  claim  for 
total  loss  on  wooden  vessels  the  liability 
of  the  underwriters  is  to  be  limited  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  values  as  agreed 
upon  in  the  policy. 

The  outlook,  all  things  considered,  is 
none  too  bright  for  the  underwriters. 
Until  the  grain  season  opens  there  will 
probably  be  little  business.  The  wharves 
of  the  chief  Lake  ports  have  compara- 
tively little  ore;  and  it  is  profitless  to 
carry  coal  north  if  the  steamers  have 
to  come  back  half  loaded.  According 
to  competent  authorities,  there  are  about 
350  ore-freighters  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
They  are  of  improved,  scientific  con- 
struction, and  that  means  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  hazards  of  this  kind 
of  business. 

Transportation  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  ore  miner,  and  he  finds  water 
carriage  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory.  In  1920,  60,100,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  was  transported  from  the 
loading  docks  of  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion, and,  of  this  total.  Lake  steamers 
carried  no  less  than  58,500,000  tons. 
Handling  the  ore  has  improved  beyond 
belief.  When  Lake  Superior  ores  were 
first  used  the  ordinary  Lake  boat's  car- 
go was  500  tons,  and  this  had  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  at  four  different 
points,  entailing  a  loss  of  several  days' 
work  at  each  point.  In  those  days  the 
average  ore  car  carried  ten  tons.  To- 
day there  are  vessels  that  load  16,000 
tons  at  the  upper  ports  in  an  hour  or 
two,   with  but  a  man   or  two  to  do   all 
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of  the  work;  and,  similarly,  without 
manual  labor,  these  steamers  unload  di- 
rectly into  .TO-ton  cars  in  the  same  time. 

For  Cheapest  Repairs 

A  new  tender  clause  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  one  in  the  Institute 
Time  Clauses  by  the  British  Institute 
of  Underwriters,  the  chief  advantage 
secured  being  the  opportunity  for  effect- 
ing repairs  in  the  cheapest  market.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  clause  will  reduce 
particular  average  claims,  and  secure 
substantial  advantages  for  both  ship- 
owners and  underwriters.  When  the 
clause  is  used  a  reduction  of  20  instead 
of  10  per  cent  m  the  assured  value  is 
allowed ;  this  is  shown  to  be  an  earnest 
of  the  willingness  of  underwriters  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  owners  and  is 
considered  as  a  definite  concession  in 
return  for  a  possible  but  indefinite  re- 
duction in  particular  average  Claims.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  right  to  select 
the  most  economical  market  in  which 
ship  repairs  may  be  made  will  effect 
savings  as  high  as  100  per  cent,  in  in- 
stances, and  will  have  a  wholesome  ef- 
fect upon  the  attitude  of  yards  that  per- 
sist in  keeping  costs  of  repairs  as  high 
as  possible.  The  new  clause  reads  as 
follows: 

"In  the  event  of  accident  whereby 
loss  or  damage  may  result  in  a  claim 
under  this  policy,  notice  shall  be  given 
in  writing  to  the  underwriters  where 
practicable,  and  if  abroad,  to  the  near- 
est Lloyd's  agent  also,  prior  to  survey, 
so  that  they  may  appoint  their  own 
surveyor  if  they  so  desire.  The  under- 
writers shall  be  entitled  to  decide  the 
port  to  which  a  damaged  vessel  shall 
proceed  for  docking  or  repairing  (the 
actual  additional  expense  of  the  voyage 
arising  from  compliance  with  under- 
writer's requirements  being  refunded  to 
the  owners)  and  underwriters  shall  also 
have  a  right  of  veto  in  connection  with 
the  place  of  repair  or  repairing  firm 
proposed. 

"Whenever  the  extent  of  the  damage 
is  ascertainable,  the  underwriters  may 
take  or  may  require  the  assured  to  take 


tenders  for  the  repair  of  such  damage. 
In  cases  where  a  tender  is  accepted  by, 
or  with  the  approval  of  underwriters, 
the  underwriters  will  make  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  £30  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  insured  value  for  the  time  actu- 
ally lost  in  waiting  for  tender's.  In  the 
event  of  the  assured  failing  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  clause  £15 
per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  ascertained  claim.'' 

Will  Formulate  Rules 

A  movement  of  considerable  interest 
to  underwritei's  and  adjusters,  both  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  has  been 
started  by  the  Association  of  Marine 
Underwriters,  San  Francisco.  This  is 
the  declared  intention  of  the  associa- 
tion to  ascertain  what  have  been  the 
customs  of  Pacific  marine  insurance, 
especially  in  adjusting,  and  to  reduce 
these  customs,  hitherto  informal  and 
unwritten,  to  a  set  of  rules  comparable 
to  those  of  London. 

The  first  step  was  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  consisting  of  C.  A. 
Hulme,  underwriter  for  the  companies 
represented  by  George  H.  Tyson  ;  George 
Jordan  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company;  W.  C.  Girdlestone  of  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company,  and  H.  J. 
Knowles,  agent  of  the  Boston  Insurance 
Company.  These  men  will  inquire  into 
the  practices  of  the  association  and  re- 
duce their  findings,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, to  a  definite  formula,  which  there- 
upon will  be  placed  before  a  meeting 
of  the  association  for  discussion. 

This  system  doubtless  will  result  in 
considerable  time  being  consumed  in 
formulating  all  the  rules,  but  the  loss 
of  time  will  be  offset  by  a  decided  gain 
in  clarity  and  comprehensiveness.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty-six  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Association  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters (it  was  organized  in  1885), 
quite  a  body  of  custom  naturally  has 
grown  up.  In  some  cases,  however,  un- 
certainty has  prevailed  as  to  the  rule  of 
a  particular  case  and  recourse  to  other 
rules  has  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory. 


The  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Marine  Underwriters  doubtless  will  re- 
sult in  some  interestijig  discussions. 

London  Pilferage  Proposal 

Undiscouraged  by  the  failure  of  their 
attempt  to  stop  the  heavy  run  of  losses 
from  theft,  pilfgerage  and  short  deliv- 
eries through  the  adoption  of  an  under- 
writing clause  that  the  crafty  brokers 
found  a  way  to  beat,  British  marine 
insurance  men  have  come  forward  with 
still  another  clause.  The  Institute  of 
London  Underwriters  has  cabled  it  to 
American  underwriters  with  recommen- 
dations for  its  adoption  on  this  side,  and 
to  this  end  a  committee  for  its  consider- 
ation has  been  appoilnted  at  New  York 
consisting  of  William  H.  McGee,  W.  J. 
Roberts  and  H.  H.  Reed.  It  is  feared 
that  the  usual  non-co-operation  in  the 
American  marine  market  will  kill  it 
here.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  cer- 
tain underwriters  who  are  losing  money 
freely  on  these  lines  should  persistently 
block  every  attempt  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem.    The  London  clause  is  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this 
policy  covers  the  risk  of  theft  and/or 
pilferage  irrespective  of  percentage,  but 
only  to  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  shipping 
value  of  any  goods  so  lost.  No  liability 
for  loss  to  attach  hereto  unless  notice 
of  survey  has  been  given  to  underwrit- 
ers' agents  within  ten  days  of  (?  from) 
the  expiry  of  risk  under  the  policy. 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this 
policy  covers  the  risk  of  non-delivery 
for  which  the  liability  of  the  shipowner 
or  other  carrier  is  limited,  reduced  or 
negatived  by  the  contract  of  carriage 
by  reason  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  but 
only  to  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  shipping 
value  of  any  goods  so  lost. 

"  'Shipping  value,'  as  used  above, 
means  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  to 
the  assured  by  whom  or  on  whose  be- 
half the  insurance  is  effected  plus  the 
expenses  of  and  incidental  to  shipping 
and  the  charges  of  insurance. 

"Underwriters  to  be  entitled  to  75 
per  cent  of  any  amount  recovered  from 
the  carriers  or  others  in  respect  of  such 
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losses  (less  cost  of  recovery,  if  any)  up 
to  the  amount  paid  by  them  in  respect 
of  the  loss. 

"The  above  agreement  does  not  apply 
to  the  following-  interests:  Specie,  bul- 
lion, precious  stones,  metals,  jewelry, 
bonds,  papers  of  value,  pictures,  works 
of  art,  quicksilver,  liquids,  and  per- 
sonal effects." 

Cotton  Deductions 

The  year  ending  with  April  1  has 
been  the  worst  for  underwriting  losses 
on  cotton  since  191.'i.  In  that  period 
of  twelve  months  no  less  than  45,000 
bales  have  burned  in  thirteen  com- 
presses alone,  involving  a  loss  of  about 
$4,2,50,000,  of  which  total  marine  un- 
derwriters have  had  to  pay  for  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000.  The  question  fre- 
quently is  asked  why  marine  underwrit- 
ers make  a  deduction  from  a  country- 
damage  claim  on  cotton  of  one-sixth  of 
the  value  of  the  damaged  portion.  This 
is  allowed  by  a  custom  based  upon  the 
fact  that  in  country  -  damaged  cotton 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  extraneous 
matter  which  increases  the  weight  of 
the  cotton  beyond  its  true  weight. 
Should  the  adjuster  jiay  the  assured  the 
full  value  of  cotton  pickings  by  weight 
he  would  be  paying  for  an  addition  of 
dirt  and  mud.  For  this  outside  increase 
in  weight  the  above-mentioned  differ- 
ence is  peimitted.  In  the  same  way  an 
allowance  of  one  -  third  is  made  for 
weight  increases  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  sea  -  water  in  sea  -  damage 
packing  claims. 


Poor  Packing 


In  a  recent  address  before  the  Ship- 
pers' Conference  Committee  of  New 
York  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  made  the  statement 
that  last  year  the  railroads  of  this 
country  paid  more  than  $100,000,000 
on  claims  directly  arising  from  improper 
packing  handling  of  goods.  The  same 
wail  is  continually  heard  in  marine  in- 
surance offices.  Indeed,  so  serious  has 
this  condition  become  the  American 
Railway  Association  is  undertaking  an 
educational    campaign,    illustrated    with 


motion  pictures,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  setting  before  shippers  the  economic 
necessity  for  more  adequate  packing. 
G.  J.  Webb,  of  the  Glasgow  firm  of  Mc- 
Craig  &  Webb,  states  that  American 
fruit  and  other  perishable  products 
reach  the  other  side  in  such  condition 
as  frequently  to  be  absolutely  unmar- 
ketable. He  says  that  many  British 
importers  have  decided  to  discontinue 
placing  orders  for  American  fruits  until 
some  decided  improvement  in  packing- 
has  been  instituted  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  It  is  incredible  that  our  export- 
ers should  be  so  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests as  to  continue  content  to  rest 
under  the  constantly  reiterated  charge 
of  being  the  worst  packers  in  the  world. 

Insurance  With  Russia 

It  is  frequently  asked,  in  view  of  the 
refusal  of  our  government  to  open  trade 
relations  with  Russia,  whether  it  is  legal 
for  our  underwriters  to  effect  insurances 
on  shipments  to  the  land  of  the  Soviets. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department  on  July  7,  1920,  mod- 
ified the  prohibition  against  trade  with 
Russia  and  permits  it,  though  at  the  risk 
of  the  individual.  Despite  our  having 
no  consuls  in  that  country,  trade  can 
be  carried  on;  and  since  trade  with 
Soviet  Russia  is  not  illegal  neither  is 
insurance  on  such  business. 

German  Trade  Conditions 

Now  and  again  banks  are  asking  for 
deletion  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Clause  from  certificates  of  insurance  on 
shipments  to  Germany.  This  clause  pro- 
vides that  the  insurance  shall  not  cover 
the  interest  of  any  one,  insurance  for 
whose  account  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  or  other 
statutes  or  prohibitions  of  the  United 
States.  Underwriters  prefer  not  to  de- 
lete the  clause,  for  although  it  may  not 
lay  them  open  to  legal  action  it  still 
might  indicate  that  they  had  intended 
to  waive  this  provision,  ;ind  so  put  them 
in  the  position  of  being  bound  by  honor 
to  pay  claims  that  might  arise.  In  a 
marine    insurance    contract    one    of    the 


implied  warranties  is  that  the  transac- 
tion which  is  insured  is  in  every  way  legal 
and  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Clause 
merely  emphasizes  this  warranty.  It 
would  appear  as  though  the  banks  have 
little  to  gain  by  having  the  clause  de- 
leted, because  the  insurance  would  be  no 
less  invalid  if  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
utes or  prohibitions  of  our  government. 
Were  litigation  to  arise  the  banks  would 
be  in  no  stronger  position  if  the  clause 
were  out  of  the  marine  certificates,  pro- 
vided the  shipment  were  illegal. 

Salvage  Association  Offices 

In  addition  to  establishing  offices  in 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  the  United 
States  Salvage  Association,  the  working 
body  of  Syndcate  A,  mad-?  other  exten- 
sions. An  office  has  been  opened  in 
Boston,  with  juiii;diction  from  Eastport, 
Maine,  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
and  of  this,  J.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  New 
York  office,  hao  been  placed  in  charge 
temporarily,  with  headquarters  at  112 
Water  Street.  The  Baltimore  office's 
territory  has  received  a  new  subdivision, 
a  separate  district  having  been  made  of 
Norfolk  and  Newport  Newi  Janita  T. 
Christie,  a  chief  engineer  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  construction 
and  repair  of  the  Shipping  Board,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  terri- 
tory, with  headquarters  in  the  Flatiron 
Building,  Norfolk.  An  independent  of- 
fice has  been  arranged  for  at  Savannah, 
to  supersede  a  portion  of  the  former 
Jacksonville  jurisdiction.  M.  H.  Win- 
ner, formerly  Savannah  manager  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Survey,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  all  ports  from 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  to  Tampa, 
Florida. 

A  number  of  these  changes  have  been 
made  necessary  because  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Syndicate  work  to  include  pe- 
riodical surveys  of  steel  ocean  -  going 
steamers  belonging-  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  The  result  will  be  two- 
fold:  the  underwriters  will  have  a  much 
more  intimate  knowledge  and  control, 
and  the  condition  of  the  government 
fleet  will  be  materially  improved. 
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In  Japanese  Circles 

The  Japan  Advertiser  gives  rather  a 
gloomy  view  of  Japanese  marine  insur- 
ance these  days.  The  familiar  phenom- 
enon of  over-expansion  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  common  result  of  rate- 
cutting.     Says  the  Advertiser: 

"The  decline  in  the  value  of  tonnage 
owing  to  the  shipping  depression,  the 
decrease  in  shipments  of  cargo,  and  the 
fall  in  the  valuation  of  merchandise 
have  combined  to  produce  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  volume  of  ma- 
rine insurance  business — just  the  re- 
verse of  the  conditions  that  obtained 
during  the  war  when  the  marine  insur- 
ance business  displayed  great  prosper- 
ity along  with  the  striking  development 
of  the  country's  shipping,  especially  in 
foreign  waters.  In  June  of  last  year 
the  marine  insurance  contracts  existing 
numbered  279,329,  involving  a  total 
value  of  yen  1,475,505,000,  but  by  De- 
cember of  that  year  the  figures  had  de- 
creased to  247,410,  with  yen  1,002,- 
669,000. 

"The  position  of  the  marine  insur- 
ance companies  has  become  doubly 
worse  owing  to  competition  among 
themselves.  In  view  of  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  business  during  the  war 
a  number  of  new  marine  insui'ance  com- 
panies were  established  in  those  days, 
while  many  of  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies undertook  the  marine  business 
also.  The  competition  is  increasing  in 
intensity,  and  it  is  said  that  in  some 
cases  only  one-third  of  a  proper  prem- 
ium is  charged.  The  ruling  rates,  even 
when  fully  charged,  are  only  about  half 
the  rates  that  obtained  dui'ing  the  war, 
and  are  even  lower  than  the  pre-war 
rates  by  between  15  and  20  sen  per 
yen  100.  Even  when  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  falling  off  in  business,  it  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  incomes  of  the 
marine  insurance  companies  have  de- 
creased by  about  one-half  when  com- 
pared with  the  war  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  marine  risks  tend  to  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  shipping  de- 
pression. It  is  said  that  as  shipping 
operations  are  not  very  remunerative 
in  these  days  owing  to  the  low  freight 
rates  obtainable,  shipowners  are  apt  to 
neglect  repairs,  and  this  tends  to  in- 
crease accidents  at  sea.  It  is  also  said 
that  pilferings  of  cargo  have  increased 
in  South  America,  India,  and  the  South 
Seas.  Thus  the  liabilities  of  marine  in- 
surance companies  are  larger  than  dur- 
ing the  good  days  in  wartime.  In  view 
of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  ma- 
rine insurance  business,  it  is  reported 
that  some  London  insurance  firms  have 
proposed  to  place  various  restrictions 
on  reinsurance  for  Japanese  insurance 
companies. 

"The  marine  insui-ance  is  thus  de- 
pressed, but  most  of  the  companies  are 


engaged  also  in  fire  insurance,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  will  be  able  to 
make  up  for  the  decrease  in  marine 
incomes   by   fire    insurance    operations." 

Japanese  Society  Formed 

Organization  of  the  Imperial  Japa- 
nese Marine  Corporation  has  been  prac- 
tically completed.  This  is  the  classifi- 
cation society  that  was  founded  last 
year  to  supplant  foreign  so^-ieties,  espe- 
cially Lloyds,  in  Japan.  Working  agree- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau,  British  Corporation  and  the 
Registro  Navale  Italiano,  by  which  each 
society  represents  the  others  in  its  home 
country. 

Fred  F.  Ferris,  long  with  the  British 
Corporation,  is  in  Japan  to  serve  as 
technical  advisor.  Prince  Higashi  Fu- 
shimi  is  honorary  president;  the  late 
Baron  Kondo,  president  of  the  N.  Y.  K., 
was  chairman ;  and  Dr.  Seichi  Terano, 
of  the  engineering  college.  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo,  is  vice-chairman.  There 
are  more  than  thirty  members  of  the 
board. 

The  head  offices  will  be  in  Tokyo  and 
surveyors  will  be  established  in  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Osaka.  No 
announcement  has  been  made  as  to  the 
stationing  of  surveyors  at  the  ports  of 
Northern  Japan. 

Better  provision  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  at  sea  is  being  urged  in 
Japan.  Shipping  men  say  that  there  is 
no  adequate  machinery  for  the  investi- 
gation and  prevention  of  mishaps.  Their 
attitude  is  expressed  thus:  "In  Japan 
equipment  for  the  investigation  of  ma- 
rine accidents  is  not  adequate.  The 
Marine  Court  undertakes  such  investiga- 
tions, but  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  future  accidents  but  for 
judging  the  responsibility  of  the  marin- 
ers concerned.  There  is  also  a  Law  for 
the  Prevention  of  Collisions,  but  this 
law  indicates  the  rules  to  be  observed 
by  the  mariners;  it  does  not  embody 
the  results  of  actual  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  accidents.  Moreover,  the 
proceedings  at  the  Marine  Court,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  apportion  the  blame  for  ac- 
cidents, drag  on  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  it  is  frequent  that 
investigations  are  made  into  the  causes 
of  an  accident  that  occurred  one  or  two 
years  before.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascei'tain  the  real  cause.  The 
opinion  is  held  in  marine  circles  that 
no  wthat  Japan's  shipping  has  under- 
gone a  great  development  it  is  neces- 
sary that  more  adequate  organs  for  the 
investigation  and  prevention  of  marine 
accidents  should  be   established." 

Bareboat  Charter  and  Insurance 

Sections  of  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association  proposed  chai'ter 
party  for  Shipping  Board  vessels,  which 
has  been   completed   and   sent   to   mem- 


bers of  the  different  steamship  associa- 
tions for  their  discussion,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  marine  insurance  underwrit- 
ers as  embodying  the  ideas  of  owners 
as  to  insurance.  The  paragraphs  deal- 
ing with  insurance  and  other  closely- 
connected   phases   follow: 

"9.  If  the  steamer  should  be  lost,  the 
hire  shall  cease  from  the  day  when  she 
was  lost  or  last  spoken,  or  if  not  spoken, 
then  from  the  date  when  last  heard 
from,  and  hire  paid  in  advance  and  not 
earned  shall  be  returned  to  charterer. 

"10.  If  the  vessel  should  be  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
her  value,  the  charterer  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  treating  her  as  lost  and  of 
cancelling  this  charter  party  without 
prejudice. 

"11.  The  owner  (that  is,  the  Ship- 
ping Board)  shall  be  responsible  for  fire, 
marine,  war  and  all  other  risks  of  what- 
soever nature  or  kind,  including  all  risks 
of  liability  for  damage  occasioned  to 
other  vessels,  persons  and  property,  and 
further  owner  shall  also  cover  vessels 
against  P.  &  I.  risks. 

"IS.  All  salvage  service  shall  be  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  charterer. 

"19.  The  charterer  shall  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  flag  of  the  vessel,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  general  average,  when 
same  shall  be  settled  according  to  York- 
Antwerp  Rules  1890,  and  as  to  matters 
not  therein  provided  for  according  to 
the  usage  and  customs  of  the  port  of 
New  York.  If  a  general  average  state- 
ment is  required,  the  same  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  adjusters  to  be  appointed  by 
the  charterer,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  owner,  and  said  adjusters  shall  at- 
tend to  the  settlement  and  collection  of 
the  average  subject  to  the  customary 
charges. 

"20.  All  bids  for  insurance  repairs 
and  general  average  expenses  shall  be 
paid  by  the  charterer  out  of  charter 
hire  for  account  of  the  owner,  and  in 
cases  where  the  charter  hire  is  insuffi- 
cient, or  these  bills  exceed  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  the  owner  shall  make  payment 
promptly  of  a  substantial  amount  on  ac- 
count. If  the  owner  fails  to  make  such 
payment  promptly,  and  the  steamer  is 
detained  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  charterer  to 
carry  out  any  of  or  all  his  future  com- 
mitments, then  the  charterer  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  frf)m  the  owner  the 
estimated  amount  of  damages  thereby 
caused  to  charterer  and/or  others  for 
which  the  charterer  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible." 

New  Marine  Offices 

A  marine  department  has  been  open- 
ed  in   San  Francisco   by   the   Insurance 
Company    of    North    America    with    G. 
Kirkham  Smith  as  general  marine  agent 
and   J.    Hunter   Harrison   assistant  gen- 
eral agent.     Mr.  Smith  formerly  was  in 
the  service   of  the  Fireman's  Fund   and     j 
Willcox,  Peck  &   Hughes.     Existing  ar-    | 
rangements  between  the  Fireman's  Fund 
and    the    Insurance    Company   of   North 
America  will  not  be  affected  by  the  new   '| 
office. 

Charles   H.    Williamson    has    assumed 
the   management   of  the    San   Francisco 
office  of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  now 
at   322    California    Street,   and    has  dis-    j 
posed    of    his    marine    agencies.  ' 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


American  Shipbuilding 


On  April  1  a  total  of  249  steel  ves- 
sels of  817,184  gross  tons  were  un- 
der construction  for  private  account  in 
American  shipyards,  according  to 
returns  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping.  Of  these,  106  were  non-pro- 
pelled. During  March  27  vessels  of 
181,650  gross  tons  were  delivered,  and 
few  orders  were  placed.  The  classifi- 
cation of  vessels  for  private  account 
follows: 

Cargo  Boats 
Type  of  Fuel  No.       Gross  Tons 

Coal  15  8,342 

Oil   36  151,455 

Coal  and  oil 6  36,302 

Non-propelled   71  35,475 


Total 128 

Tankers 
Oil        76 

231,574 
561,771 

Non-propelled  45 

23,839 

Total 121 


585,610 


Steel  merchant  vessels  under  con- 
struction in  yards  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  on  April  1  were  40 
of  an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of 
449,670,  according  to  returns  compiled 
by  Pacific  Marine  Review.  The  decline 
from  March  1  was  four  vessels  of  38,- 
000  tons  as  follows:  Freighter  for  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board,  1  of  9400 
tons;  freighter  for  private  account,  1 
of  6500  tons;  tankers  for  private  ac- 
count, 2  of  22,100  tons.  A  correction 
of  400  tons  has  been  made  in  tankers 
for  foreign  private  account,  the  total 
reading  9  vessels  of  82,680  tons  instead 
of  9  of  82,280,  which  is  due  to  the  two 
Imperial  Oil  vessels  under  construction 
by  Standifer  being  11,940  tons  instead 
of  11,740.  Otherwise  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  status  of  foreign  tankers. 

No  new  contracts  have  been  made 
public. 

The  work  in  Canadian  yards  remain- 
ed unchanged  from  March  1,  the  total 
being  7  vessels  of  50,870  deadweight 
tons. 

The  following  list  shows  vessels  under 

construction  or  under  contract  April  1 : 

Number      Aggregate 

American  Yards:     Vessels     Deadweight 

Freighters  U.  S.  S.  B 7  73,200 

Tankers  U.  S.  S.  B 6  60,300 

Tankers  Private 14  165,490 

Freighters  Private 4  68,000 

Tankers    Foreign 9  82,680 


50,270 
600 

50,870 


Totals    40 


449,670 


Canadian  Yards: 

Freighters  Gov't 6 

Freighters  Private 1 

Totals    7 

Building  Declines 

During  the  twelve  months  ended 
March  31,  1921,  returns  of  the  bureau 
of  navigation  show  that  1633  vessels  of 
2,552,653  gross  tons  built  in  the  United 
States  and  officially  numbered,  com- 
pared with  2335  of  4,224,980  gross  tons 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  March 
31,  1920. 

On  March  1,  1921,  private  American 
shipyards  were  building,  or  under  con- 
tract to  build,  for  private  shipowners 
227  steel  vessels,  of  901,229  gross  tons, 
compared  with  252  steel  vessels,  of 
977,903  gross  tons,  on  February  1,  1921, 
according  to  returns  of  the  bureau  of 
navigation.  The  shipyards  have  report- 
ed   no   new   contracts   during  February. 

The  production  of  ninety  -  five  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing Febi'uary  was  the  smallest  since 
February,  1918,  when  the  total  was  84 
vessels  of  117,601  gross  tons.  The 
gross  tonnage  of  the  February  output 
was  121,404.  The  largest  output  was 
in  August,  1919,  when  the  total  was 
238  vessels  of  455,338  gross  tons. 

Forty-five  for  U.  S.  S.  B. 

Forty  -  five  vessels  were  under  con- 
struction for  the  Shipping  Board  March 
15.  The  following  shows  the  number  at 
each  yard:  Cramp,  1  (engine  installa- 
tion); Virginia,  1;  Daniels,  1;  Doullui 
&  Williams,  3;  Los  Angeles,  6;  Pacific 
Coast,  1;  Saginaw,  1 ;  Kiangnan,  Shang- 
hai, 4;  Baltimore,  2;  Bethlehem,  Ala- 
meda, 3 ;  Moore,  3 ;  Northwest  Bridge, 
3  (these  vessels  are  for  Swiftsure  Oil 
but  are  being  built  by  arrangement  be- 
tween the  board  and  that  company; 
New  York,  10;  Bethlehem,  Sparrows 
Point,  4;  Newport  News,  1;  Bentley, 
concrete,  1.  The  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company  has  the 
largest  freighter  construction.  New  York 
being  engaged  principally  on  combina- 
tion vessels.  Four  vessels  of  41,200 
deadweight  tons  were  delivered  in  the 
first  two  weeks  of  March. 

Launchings  on  the  Clyde  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1921  totaled  62  vessels  of 
150,000  gross  tons.  In  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year  33  vessels  of  98,000 
gross  tons  were  launched. 


Board  Work  on  Pacific 

Thirteen  vesels  of  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  133,500  were  under 
construction  in  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
for  the  Shipping  Board  April  1,  as  com- 
pared with  14  of  142,900  tons  March  1; 
16  of  155,750  February  1  ;  18  of  173,- 
950  January  1,  and  23  of  219,100  De- 
cember 1.  The  freighter  Meanticut, 
9400  tons,  was  delivered  in  March. 

In  the  following  table  showing  status 
of  work  April  1,  T  indicates  tanker  and 
C  cargo;  the  figures  are  of  deadweight 
tonnages  and  the  dates  those  of  esti- 
mated delivery: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco:  Hambro,  T,  10,100,  June 
30;  Hamer,  T,  10,100,  July  30;  Ham- 
mac,  T,  10,100,  July  30. 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land: Bohemian  Club,  T,  10,000,  July 
14;  West  Tustem,  T,  10,000,  August 
25;  West  Lubrico,  T,  10,000,  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Bay  Point:     Nashaba,  C,  9400,  June  30. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  San  Pedro:  West  O'Rowa, 
C,  8800,  April  30;  West  Lewark,  C, 
11,000,  May  12;  West  Faralon,  C,  11,- 
000,  June  21;  West  Greylock,  C,  11,- 
000,  August  9;  West  Prospect,  C,  11,- 
000,  September  14;  West  Chopaka,  C, 
11,000,    November    25. 

New  Vessel  for  Hawaii 

James  A.  Kennedy,  president  and 
manager  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company  of  Honolulu,  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  April  12  to  have  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  passenger  steamship 
for  the  company's  Honolulu-Hilo  serv- 
ice. When  plans  have  progressed  suf- 
ficiently to  be  laid  before  the  directors 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  go  to  Honolulu  for  a 
conference.  Upon  approval  of  the  plans 
by  the  directors  he  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  to  let  a  contract. 

The  company  desires  a  vessel  of  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  tons  net,  of  15  to 
16  knots  speed,  with  accommodations 
for  300  first  cabin  passengers  and  100 
second-cabin.  The  fii'st-cabin  staterooms 
will  accomodate  three  persons  each;  the 
second-cabin  sleeping  quarters  will  con- 
sist of  standee  bunks.  Heretofore  the 
poorer  classes  of  Hawaii,  especially  the 
Orientals,  have  traveled  as  deck  pas- 
sengers, but  the  Inter-Island,  desiring  to 
do  away  with  the  deck  business  on  the 
new  vessel,  has  decided  to  install  better 
accomodations.  The  vessel  will  be  sin- 
gle-screw,   driven    by    reciprocating    en- 
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gines.  Little  provision  will  be  made  for 
freight,  but  a  large  hatch  will  be  placed 
forward  of  the  deckhouse  so  that  auto- 
mobiles may  be  loaded  in  the  tween- 
decks.  This  arrangement  will  permit  of 
visitors  from  the  States  taking  their 
cars  with  them. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  growth  in  the  com- 
pany's business  between  Honolulu  and 
Hilo,  the  latter  city  being  the  gateway 
to  the  volcano  of  Kilauea;  and  a  vessel 
has  been  needed  to  supplement  the 
steamships  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Kea;  but 
the  company,  believing  that  construc- 
tion costs  would  decline,  delayed  until 
the  present.  The  new  ship  will  be  a 
considerable  advance  over  the  other  ves- 
sels of  the  company,  both  in  size  and 
speed.  She  will  make  three  round  trips 
a  week  between  Honolulu  and  Hilo,  each 
voyage  of  192  miles  being  covered  in 
twelve  hours  or  so. 

The  cost  of  the  vessel  will  be  about 
$1,500,000.  All  factors  being  equal,  a 
Pacific  Coast  shipyard  will  be  given  the 
preference  over  an  Atlantic. 


Work  in  Prospect 


The  lighthouse  service  needs  about 
seventeen  lightships,  to  construct  which 
Congress  will  be  asked  for  $4,000,000 
to  $5,000,000.  An  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  made  by  the  last  Congress 
"will  be  sufficient  for  only  three.  Inas- 
much as  the  sei-vice  does  not  believe 
that  wooden  vessels  could  be  used,  as 
was  urged   by   Grays  Harbor,   the   pros- 


pects are  good  for  some  steel  con- 
struction. 

Apparently  little  offers  in  immediate 
naval  work.  Secretary  Denby  is  quotec' 
as  saying  that  he  will  not  even  consider 
another  extensive  program  until  the 
seventeen  new  capital  vessels,  dread- 
noughts and  battle-cruisers,  are  well  to- 
ward completion.  The  last  of  these  ves- 
sels should  be  ready  for  service  in  1923. 

Young  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  have 
offered  to  provide  a  fire  tug  for  protec- 
tion of  the  waterfront  for  $500  a  month. 
The  harbor  commission  has  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $6000  from  the  legisla- 
ture, payments  by  the  territory  to  be 
$200  a  month  and  the  remainder  of 
$300  to  be  paid  by  others  interested. 

Tanker  Demand  Light 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  oil-tankers 
are  being  laid  up.  At  the  middle  of 
April  five  were  idle  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  district,  while  from  Portland 
came  the  announcement  that  four  of 
seven  12,000-ton  tankers  building  at 
Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron  Company's 
yard  for  Swiftsure  Oil  would  be  tied  up 
at  Portland  until  conditions  improved. 
The  first  vessel  to  remain  idle  was  the 
Swiftscout. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  and  of 
the  number  of  tankers  still  to  be  launch- 
ed, prospects  for  additional  tanker  con- 
tracts are  poor.  In  fact,  none  has  been 
let  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  six  months 
or  more. 


Eastern  Yard  Returns 


Atlantic  and  Gulf 

AMERICAN    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing   Agent:    W.    G.    A.    Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  loaded 
draft;   3    launch    Mar/21. 

Six  coal  barges  US  War  Dept;  145 
LBP;  24  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  keel 
Mar/21;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
May/21   est. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  interests; 
285  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keel 
June/21  est;  launch  Aug/21  est;  de- 
liver Sept/21    est. 

Three  coal  barges  W.  G.  Coyle  &  Co, 
New  Orleans;  175x26x8  loaded  draft; 
launch  and  deliver  July/21. 

Two  tow  boat-hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and   deliver   Aug/21. 

CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,    MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  William  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull   251,   US  lighthouse  tender- 
160    LOA;   30   beam;   9-6    loaded    draft 
875   DWT;  TE   eng   700   IHP;   1    Scotch 
boiler   14  diam;  keel   Nov22/20;  launch 
May/21   est;  deliver  July/21    est. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov22/20; 
launch  May/21  est;  deliver  July/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship;  146- 
3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded  draft; 
825  DWT;  comp  eng  400  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers  10-6  diam;  keel  Mar4/21;  launch 
May/21   est;  deliver  Aug/21   est. 


WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP    & 

ENGINE  BUILDING  CO.MPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Edw.   C.   Geehr. 

Hull  448,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Febl6/20. 

Hull  449,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Mar29/20. 

Hull  501,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Augl8/20. 

Hull  502,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Aug4/20. 

Hull  503,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Octl4/20. 

Cuba,  hull  505,  passenger  P&OSS  Co; 
325  LBP;  47  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1100  DWT;  2-cyl  TE  eng 
1800  IHP  each;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers  12 
xl4-6;  keel  May3/20;  launch  Decll/20; 
deliver  Aprl5/21  est. 

OSCAR    DANIELS    COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

Brunswick,  hull  10,  Isherwood  cargo 
USSB;  416  LBP;  54  beam;  26-11  load- 
ed draft;  11  loaded  speed;  9600  DWT; 
TE  eng  2800  IHP;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Oct27/19;  launch  Febl7/21;  deliver 
May2/21   est. 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  lOVa  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng  2800  IHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers  15x11-6;  keel  June29 
/20;  launch  Aprl5/21;  deliver  Junel5 
/21    estimated. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker    Standard    Oil;    sister    to    above; 


keel    Augll/20;    launch    June5/21    est; 
deliver  Augl5/21   est. 

DOULLUT  &  WILLIAMS  SHIPBUILD- 
ING   CO.,    NEW   ORLEANS 

Purchasing  Agent:   B.   A.   Solomon. 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  1910,  Isherwood 
SS  for  USSB;  395-6  LBP;  55  beam;  27 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  9600 
DWT;  turbine  eng  2800  IHP;  3  WT 
boilers  9150  sq  ft;  keel  Feb27/19; 
launch   AprlO/20;  deliver   Marl8/2L 

Jeff  Davis,  hull  1911,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Jan26/20;    launch    Oct30/20. 

Galveston,  hull  1912,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Feb20/20;   launch   Decl8/20. 

Ward,  hull  1913,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar25/20;  launch  Jan22/21. 

Oldham,  hull  1914,  sister  to  above; 
keel    Aprl7    20;    launch    Marl9   21. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Hastings. 
Vancolite,  hull  46,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  500  LBP;  68  beam;  27-6 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  15,000 
DWT;  rec  engs  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers;  keel  May5/20;  launch  Mar24/ 
21;  deliver  Aprl5/21   est. 

E.  T.  Bedford,  hull  48,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  NJ ;  sister  to  above ;  keel  July 
25/20;  launch  Apr/21  est. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
of  NJ ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July22/20; 
launch  May/21   est. 

J.  A.  Moffett,  Jr.,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July23/20; 
launch  June/21   est. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter  US 
Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56  beam; 
25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
9400  DWT;  turb  engs  3100  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  Apr/21   est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  above; 
Iceel  Apr/21   est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45',  freighter  US 
Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Apr/21  est. 

GLOBE   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 
COMPANY    OF    MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.   B.   McCauley. 
San     Leopoldo,     hull     101,    oil-carrier 
Eagle   Oil   Transport   Co;   401    LBP;   5; 
beam;   25-1    loaded    draft;    10%    loadea 
speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP; 
3    Scotch   boilers   15-3x11-6;   keel    Sept/ 
20;  launch  May  15/21   est;   deliver  June 
30/21  estimated. 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil-carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept/20;  launch  May30'21  est; 
deliver  Julyl5'21   est. 

GROTON   IRON   WORKS, 
GROTON,    CONN. 
Purchasing  .Agent :    J.  S.  MacDougall. 
No  name,  hull  13,  ferry  boat  City  of 
Boston;      174      LOA;     57      beam      over 
guards;    900    gToss;    2    vert    comp    engs      i 
750   IHP  each;   2   Scotch  boilers   11x11; 
keel    Nov '20;   deliver   Mavl5/21    est. 
LAKE    TORPEDO    BOAT    COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 
Purchasing   .4gent:     H.    C.    Stevens. 
S-48,    hull   48,   submarine   USN. 
S-49,   hull   49,   .submarine    USN. 
S-50,   hull   50,   submarine   USN. 
S-51,   hull   51,   submarine   USN. 

MERCHANT     SHIPBUILDING    CORP., 
CHESTER.   PENN. 

Purchasing  Officer:  G.  Coit. 
Mount  Carroll,  hull  379,  combination 
Shawmut  SS  Co;  440  LBP;  57  beam; 
28-8%  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
geared  turb  engs  4200  IHP;  4  Scotch 
boilers  15-10x12-1;  keel  Apr  6  20; 
launch   JanlO/21;   deliver   MarlS  21. 
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Mount  Clinton,  hull  o80,  combination 
Shawmut  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May27/20;  launch  FebS/21  ;  deliver  Apr 
/21    est. 

Puente,  hull  oSl,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  lOVo  loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT; 
TE  engs;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-7; 
keel  July3/20;  launch  Apr/21  est;  de- 
liver June  '21    est. 

Playa,  hull  382,  tanker  Union  Oil  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  July22/20;  launch 
Apr/21   est;  deliver  June/21   est. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Auk30/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
July/21   est. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Octl/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
July/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP;  59-8 
beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  ll'/i  speed; 
11,000  DWT;  2  6-cyl,  4-cycle  Diesel 
engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical  donkey 
400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21 ;  launch 
June/21    est. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel   FeblO/21;   launch  July/21    est. 

NAVY    YARD,    BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  USN;  455 
LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  14,800  disp ;  rec  eng  5200 
IHP;  4  Ward  WT  boilers;  keel  June2/ 
20;   launch   Apr23/21    est;   deliver   Oct/ 

21  estimated. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4  US 
N;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  loaded 
draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs  7000  IHP;  2  WT 
exp.  small  tube  boilers;  keel  Apr23/21 
est;    launch    Apr/22    est;    deliver    Oct/ 

22  est. 

NAVY   YARD,   PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender  USN; 
460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
16  loaded  speed;  10,600  tons  disp;  Par- 
sons geared  turb  single  screw  engs  7000 
SHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec23/19; 
launch  May5/21  est;  deliver  date  not 
determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-111/2 
loaded  draft;  33 'a  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive  180,000  SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  launch 
and  deliver  dates  not  determined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1  IVa 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  soeed ;  43,500 
disn;  electric  drive  180.000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers;  keel  SeDt25/20:  launch  and 
deliver  dates  not   determined. 

NEW    YORK    .SHIPBUILDING    CORP., 
CAMDEN,    N.    J. 

Purchasing  Agent:   L.   G.   Buckwalter. 

Sea  Girt,  hull  241,  combination  US 
SB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  loaded 
draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
geared  turbs  12,000  SHP;  8  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Aug/18;  launch  July20/19;  de- 
liver fall/21    est. 

American  Legion,  hull  242,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
21/19;  launch  Octll/21;  deliver  fall/21. 

Granite  State,  hull  246,  combination 
USSB;  520-8  LBP;  62  beam;  32-3  load- 
ed d-ift;  14  loaded  speed:  13,050  DWT; 
4  cvl.  TE  engs  7000  SHP:  6  SE  Scotch 
boile'-s  13-3x11-6:  keel  Mav22/19; 
launch  Ju!y31/20;  deliver  Mar7/21. 

Centennial  State,  hull  249,  combina- 
tion   USSB;   sister  to   above;   keel    Oct/ 


19;   launch   Nov/20;  deliver  fall/21   est. 

Blue  Hen  State,  hull  250,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar4/ 
20;  launch  Feb23/'21;  deliver  fall/21 
est. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination  US 
SB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  loaded 
draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
geared  turbs  12,000  SHP;  8  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Octl5/19;  launch  Julyl7/20; 
deliver  winter/21   est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/20;  launch  Apr/21  est;  deliver 
spring/22  est. 

Keystone  State,  hull  253,  combination 
USSB;  si.ster  to  above;  keel  Mayl3/19; 
launch   Mayl5/20;   deliver   Apr/21. 

Empire  State,  hull  254,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl3/19; 
launch  Aug4/20;  deliver  sunimer/21  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull,  255,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  May 
13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver  suni- 
mer/21  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mav20/19; 
launch   Oct23/20;   deliver  fall/2 i   est. 

Solana,  hull  259,  bulk  oil  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co;  419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam; 
25-914  loaded  draft;  19%  loaded  speed; 
9870  DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs  3000  SHP; 
3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Aug23/20;  launch  Jan22/21;  deliver 
Mar23/21. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  468  LBP;  62-6 
beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOVa  loaded 
speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE  engs 
3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-2x 
11-6;  keel  Augl7/20;  launch  AprlO/21; 
deliver  summer/21   est. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY ;  sister  to  above ; 
keel  Septl4/20;  launch  spring/21;  de- 
liver summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Nov4/20:  launch  fall/21  est;  de- 
livery winter/21  est. 

No  name,  hull  263,  combination  Mun- 
son  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  I5V2  loaded  sneed ;  4950 
DWT;  geared  turbs  5800  SHP;  5  SE 
Scotch  boilers  16-4x12-3;  keel  SeptSO/ 
20;  launch  summer/21  est;  deliver  win- 
ter/21  est. 

No  name,  hull  264,  bulk  oil,  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9%  loaded 
draft;  10%  loaded  soeed;  9870  DWT; 
3  cyl  TE  engs  3000  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers  15-10x11-4;  keel  Janl7/21  ; 
launch    fall/21     est;    deliver    winter/21 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil,  stock; 
sister  to  above;  keel  spring/21  est; 
launch  fall/21  est;  deliver  winter/21 
est. 

No  name,  hull  266,  bulg  oil  Standard 
Trans  Co,  NY:  468  LBP;  62-6  beam; 
27-0%  loaded  draft;  1  0  Vi  loaded  soeed  ; 
12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE  enes  3200  SHP: 
3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-6:  keel 
Augll/20;  launch  fall/21  est;  delipe/ 
winter/21   est. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5%  ex- 
treme beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500 
normal  disp;  33%  loaded  speed:  GE 
turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers  198,000  so  ft,  plus  18,000 
superheat;  keel   Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  USN; 
624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32.600  nor- 
mal disp:  21  loaded  speed:  Westing- 
house  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900   SHP; 


8  B&W.  WT  boilers  41,678  sq  ft,  plus 
4169  superheat;  keel  Oct25/16;  launch 
Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship  US 
N;  sister  to  above;  keel  June.30/19. 

STANDARD     SHIPBUILDING     CORP., 

SHOOTERS   ISLAND,   MARINERS 

HARBOR,    NEW    YORK 

Purchasing   Agent:   Jamie   Cortada. 

San  Tiburcio,  hull  29,  Isherwood 
tanker  Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co,  Lon- 
don; 412  LBP;  53-1  beam;  24-9  loaded 
draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  TE 
engs  2850  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x 
11-7;  keel  Aprl9/20:  launch  Jan29/21; 
deliver    Marl2/21. 

San  Ubaldo,  hull  30,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Eagle  Transport  Co,  London;  sister 
to  above;  keel  May26/20;  launch  Mar5 
/21;     deliver   Apr9/21. 

San  Ugon,  hull  31,  Isherwood   tanker 
Eagle   Transport   Co,   London;   sister   to 
above;   keel    May26/20;    launch    Aprl6 
21. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY.    STATEN    ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing   Auent:   R.    C.   Miller. 

Franklin,  hull  725,  tanker  Galena  Nav 
Co;  300  LBP;  43  beam;  22  loaded 
draft;  11-5  loaded  speed;  4000  DWT; 
TE  eng  1800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers  15x 
11;  keel  Julyl5/20;  launch  Jan3/21; 
deliver   Mar22/21. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  tanker  Amer.  Sug. 
Re.  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300  DWT;  TE 
eng  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers  15-3x 
11-3;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch  aprl5/21 
est;  deliver  Mayl5/21   est. 

SUBMARINE     BOAT     CORPORATION 
PORT  NEWARK,   N.  J. 

Purchasing  .Agent:  W.   C.   Lawrence. 

Sunugentco,  hull  145,  ocean  freight 
Submarine  Boat  Corp;  324  LBP;  46-2 
beam;  23  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  sneed ; 
5350  DWT;  turbine  engs  1860  IHP:  2 
B&W  boilers  2000  HP;  keel  Mar25/20; 
launch  Janl5/21:  deliver  Marl7/21. 

Suspearco,  hull  148,  ocean  frei'jht 
Submarine  Boat  Corpn;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mayl9/20;  launch  Jan27/21;  de- 
liver  Aorl/21. 

Sucubaco.  hull  149,  ocean  freight 
Submarine  Boat  Corpn ;  s'ster  to  above ; 
keel  May24/20;  launch  Feb24/21  ;  de- 
liver Api-/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  150,  ocean  freight  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corpn;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May29/??0;  launch  Apr/21  est;  de- 
liver June  1/21  est. 

The  following  canal  barges  Subma- 
rine Boat  Corpn,  Transmarine  Line,  fol- 
lowing   only: 

Transmarine  No.  108,  hull  182:  100-4 
LBP;  21-6  beam:  9  loaded  draft:  206 
DWT;  keel  DeclO/20;  deliver  Mar20 
/21. 

Transmarine  No.  109,  hull  183:  sister 
to  above;  keel  DeclO/20;  deliver  Mar20 
/21. 

Transmarine  No.  110.  hull  184:  sister 
to  above;  keel  Decl8/20;  deliver  Mar20 
/21. 

Transmarine  No.  111.  hull  185:  sister 
to  above;  keel  Decl8/20;  deliver  Mar20 
/21. 

Transmarine  No.  112,  hull  186:  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan3/21 ;  deliver  Mar20 
/21. 

Transmarine  No.  113,  hull  187;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan3/21;  deliver  Mar20 
/21. 

Transmarine  No.  114,  hull  188;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan7/21  ;  deliver  Apr4 
/21. 
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Transmarine 
to  above;  keel 
/21. 

Transmarine 
to  above;  keel 
21. 

Transmarine 
to  above;  keel 
/21. 

Transmarine 
to  above;  keel 
/21. 

Transmarine 
to  above;  keel 
/21. 


No.  115,  hull  189;  sister 
JanlO/21;   deliver   Apr4 

No.  lie,  hull  190;  sister 
Janl3/21;   deliver   Apr4 

No.  117,  hull  191;  sister 
Janl8/21;   deliver   Apr6 

No.  118,  hull  192;  sister 
Jan21    21;    deliver   Apr6 

No.  119,  hull  19.3;  sister 
Jan24/21;  deliver  Apr6 


imerican 
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SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

No  name,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
480  LBP;  6.5-9  beam;  26-7  loaded  draft; 
10%  loaded  speed;  12,800  DWT;  sin- 
gle screw  QE  engs  4300  IHP;  3  SE 
Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-11 1^  ;  keel  Nov 
5/20;  launch  Apr23/21  est;  deliver  May 
15/21  est. 

Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co.;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  12,500 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs  4300  IHP; 
4  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-1114  ;  keel 
Nov26/20;  launch  Apr2/21;  deliver  May 
23/21   est. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20;  launch  May21/21  est;  deliver  July 
1/21   estimated. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23/ 
20;  launch  July2/21  est;  deliver  JulySO 
/21   estimated. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan3/21; 
launch  Julyl6/21  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
21  est. 

No  name,  hull  44,  tanker  Benham  & 
Boyesen,  Inc;  430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-7 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,600 
DWT;  TE  engs  2600  IHP  est;  3  SE 
Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-1114;  keel  Jan 
12/21;  launch  May7/21  est;  deliver 
Junel/21    est. 

No  name,  hull  45,  tanker  Tidewater 
Oil  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  loaded 
speed  is  lOVo;  keel  Feb23/21;  launch 
June4/21   est;  deliver  June30/21   est. 

No  n.':\me,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  loaded  draft; 
1<3%  loaded  speed;  12,800  DWT;  sinde 
screw  QE  engs  4300  IHP  ^  SE  .Scotch 
boilers  15x11-11%. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

TANK    SHIPBUILDING    CORPORA- 
TION,  NEWBURGH,   N.   Y. 

Building   non-propelled   oil   barges. 

TERRY  SHIPBUILDING   CORP'N, 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:     H.   A.   Bittner. 

Hull  69,  oil-barge  builder's  account; 
285  LBP;  44  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
3500   DWT. 

Hulls   70,   71,   72;  sisters  to   above. 

TEXAS    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 
BATH,    MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

Illinois,  hull  31,  tanker  Texas  S  S 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7%  load- 
ed draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  9600  DW 
T;  TE  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers 
15-3x11;    keel   Octl9/20. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  S  S 
Co;  sister  to  above;    keel  NovlO/20. 


ANCHOR  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
WASHBURN,  WIS. 

Purchasing  Agent:    George  F.  Morgan. 
Double  ended  ferry,  no  name,  Hudson 

6  Athens  Ferry  Co;  113  LBP;  33  beam;, 

7  loaded  draft;  8  loaded  speed;  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Diesel  engs  300  IHP;  keel 
Feb/21. 

DEFOE    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
BAY    CITY,    MICH. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  D.  Defoe. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  C.  Gildart,  hull  51, 
mine-planter  US;  100  LBP;  22  beam; 
11  loaded  di-aft;  12  loaded  speed;  comp 
engs  350  IHP;  1  WT  boiler;  deliver 
Apr/21. 

Lt.  Col.  Herman  C.  Schumm,  mine- 
planter  US;  sister  to  above;  deliver  Apr 
/21. 

Major  Carl  A.  Lohr,  hull  53,  mine- 
planter  US;  sister  to  above;  deliver 
Apr/21. 

Major  Lester  E.  Moreton,  hull  54, 
mine  planter  US  Govt;  sister  to  above; 
deliver  MaylO/21   est. 

Major  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  hull  55, 
mine-planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver May  15/21  est. 

Major  Wm.  P.  Pence,  hull  56,  mine- 
planter  US;  sister  to  above;  deliver  Mav 
20/21   est. 

Captain  Clarence  M.  Condon,  hull  57, 
mine  planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver May25/21   est. 

Captain  John  W.  McKie,  hull  58, 
mine-planter  US;  sister  to  above-  de- 
liver May  3  0/21   est. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WKS 
RIVER   ROUGE,    MICH. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.   Q.   Kretlow. 

Delphine,  hull  239,  yacht  Horace  E. 
Dodge  estate;  250  LBP;  35-5  beam; 
14-8  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed-  4- 
cyl  QE  enes  3000  IHP;  3  WT  boilers; 
keel  Junel7/20;  launch  Apr2'21;  de- 
liver Mayl5/21  est. 

SAGINAW  SHIPBUILDING  CO 
SAGINAW,   MICH. 

Lake  Miraflores,  hull  147,  2-deck  ocean 
vessel  USSB;  253-6  LBP;  43-8  beam - 
24-3  loaded  draft:  91/2  loaded  speed: 
4245  DWT;  inv  TE  eng  1500  IHP-  2 
Wickes  WT  boilers  13-2x15;  launch  Feb 
13/21;  deliver  Apr/21  est. 


Canadian 

CANADIAN   VICKERS,  LTD., 
MONTREAL 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.   Graham. 

Canadian  Commander,  hull  79,  single- 
screw  steel  2-deck  cargo  for  Canadian 
government  merchant  marine;  400  LBP; 
31  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400 
DWT;  TE  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-6;  keel  June2/20;  launch  Oct 
30/20;  deliver  May/21  est. 

Canadian  Leader,  hull  80,  single-screw 
steel  2-deek  cargo  Canadian  government 
merchant  marine;  sister  to  above;  keel 
June29/20;  launch  Nov27/20;  deliver 
May/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  81,  single-screw  steel 
2-deck  cargo  Norwegian  interests;  365 
LBP;  49%  beam;  29  loaded  draft;  11% 
loaded  speed;  6400  DWT;  TE  engs  2600 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  14-9  with  super- 
heaters; keel  May8/20;  launch  Apr9/21; 
deliver  May/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  82,  Norwegian  inter- 
ests; sister  to  above;  keel  July29/20; 
launch  May/21  est;  deliver  June/21  est. 

DAVIE     SHIPBUILDING    &    REPAIR. 

ING   CO.,   LTD.,   LAUZON   LEVIS, 

P.  Q.,   CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:    N.  W.  Van  Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle-screw cargo  Canadian  government; 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11%  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE  sur- 
face cond  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  ma- 
rine boilers  15-6x11-6;  keel  May  14/20; 
launch  June ,'21    est. 

PORT  ARTHUR   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
PORT  ARTHUR,  ONTARIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  S.  Thrasher, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Canadian  Harvester,  hull  45,  double- 
deck  ocean  freighter  Canadian  govern- 
ment merchant  marine;  251  LBP;  43-6 
beam;  22-3  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  3950  DWT  est;  3  cyl  TE  18-30- 
50x36  engs  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers 
16x10-9;  keel  Mar30/20;  launch  Nov 
20/20;  deliver  Mayl/21  est. 

Glenafton,  hull  46,  single-deck  Lake 
freighter  Glen  Transportation  Co;  251- 
11%  LBP;  42-6  beam;  16-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  3000  DWT  est; 
3  cyl  TE  20-33-54x60  engs  1300  IHP; 
2  Scotch  boilers  14-6x11;  keel  Oct20/ 
20;  launch  Apr/21  est;  deliver  June 
1/21   est. 


News  of  Eastern  Plants 


American  Bridge 

Three  of  twenty-tive  coal  barges  for 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  were 
launched  by  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  in  March.  New  con- 
tracts have  been  announced  for  three 
coal  barges  for  W.  G.  Coyle  &  Com- 
pany, New  Orleans,  and  two  tow-boat 
hulls  for  Carnegie  Steel. 

Beaumont 

The  Beaumont  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Beaumont,  Texas,  which 
discontinued  its  wooden  shipbuilding 
program  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  is  doing  some  barge  work  for 
the  oil  trade  in  Mexico,  having  recently 
converted  three  of  the  Ferris  ships  into 


oil   carriers   for  the   National    Oil   Com- 
pany and  more  recently  being  engaged 
in   finishing   a    105-foot   lighter  for  the    | 
Penn  Mex  Fuel  Oil  Company.     The  yard 
has  in  operation  a  2500-ton  marine  rail- 
way  and    is   completing   machine,    plate    j 
and  boiler  shops  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,-    ' 
000,  which  will   enable  the  company  to 
do  all  kinds  of  repair  work  to  steel  and 
wood   ships. 

Bethlehem 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora-     1 
tion,    Harlan    Plant,    Wilmington,    Dela-    I 
ware,  has  launched  the  last  vessel  under 
construction,     a     6900-ton     deadweight 
tanker  for  Sinclair. 

Sparrows  Point  on  March  19  launched 
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the  Shipping  Board  combination  535 
Pinetree  State,  one  of  three  under  con- 
struction. 

The  Moore  yard  has  delivered  the 
first  of  two  three-tracli,  twenty-seven- 
car  steel  barges  for  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railway. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Croporation,  held  at  Newark, 
April  5,  President  E.  G.  Grace  stated 
that  the  Fore  River  and  Sparrows  Point 
shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
Union  plant  at  San  Francisco  were  run- 
ning full  time  with  sufficient  orders  on 
hand  to  keep  going  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  The  Harlan  plant  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  and  the  Moore  plant  at 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  will  be  shut 
down.  The  Fore  River  and  Union  plants 
are  winding  up  tanker  orders  while  Spar- 
rows Point  has  ore  carriers  on  hand. 

Canadian  Vickers 

Canadian  Vickers,  Montreal,  launched 
a  6400-ton  cargo  vessel  for  Norwegian 
account  April  9.  She  and  two  8400- 
tonners  for  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  are  scheduled  to  be 
delivered  in  May  and  another  vessel  for 
Norwegian  account  in  June,  launching 
to  be  in   May. 

Chickasaw 

The  Selma  City,  10,000,  the  ninth 
vessel  built  by  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  at  Mobile  in  the  last  two 
years,  was  launched  on  April  2. 

Consolidated 

Three  lighthouse  tenders  for  the 
United  States,  Oak,  Hawthorn  and  un- 
named, will  be  launched  by  the  Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Mor- 
ris Heights,  New  York,  in  May. 

Cramp 

The  destroyer  Paul  Jones  left 
Cramp's  shipyard  March  22  on  her  trial 
trip  to  the  Delaware  Capes.  This  is  the 
forty-sixth  torpedo  boat  destroyer  con- 
structed at  Cramp's  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

Crane 

The  first  section  of  a  new  11,000-ton 
floating  drydock  projected  by  the  Theo- 
dore A.  Crane's  Sons  Company,  was 
launched  March  6  at  Erie  Basin,  Brook- 
lyn. Alfred  M.  Crane,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  an- 
nounced that  the  drydock  would  be  put 
in  operation  by  October  1,  1921,  and 
that  when  all  of  the  four  sections,  were 
joined  together,  it  would  accommodate 
vessels  500  feet  long,  having  gross  reg- 
isters up   to   11,000  tons. 

Daniels 

At  Tampa,  Florida,  the  shipbuilding 
plant  of  the  Oscar  Daniels  Company  is 
being  cleaned  up  in  preparation  for 
closing,  no  new  contracts  being  on  hand. 
Delivery  of  the  freighter  Brunswick  to 
the  Shipping  Board  will  be  made  about 


May  2;  of  the  tanker  B.  D.  Benson  to 
the  Standard  Oil  about  June  15  and  of 
the  tanker  T.  J.  Williams  to  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  about  August  15. 

Defoe 

The  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  is  delivering  mine- 
planters  to  the  United  States  Army  at 
a  rapid  rate,  two  having  been  finished 
in  April  and  six  being  scheduled  for 
May. 

Doullut  &  Williams 

Doullut  &  Williams,  New  Orleans,  de- 
livered the  9600-ton  deadweight  steam- 
ship City  of  Elwood  to  the  Shipping 
Board  March  18.  The  Oldham,  a  sister, 
and  the  last  of  eight  vessels,  was 
launched  the  next  day.  Deliveries  of 
the  four  vessels  still  under  construction 
probably  will  be  made  before  July. 

Federal 

The  largest  merchant  ship  ever  built  in 
the  port  of  New  York  ran  a  satisfactory 
loaded  sea-trial  off  Sandy  Hook  March  11 
and  was  delivered  the  next  day  to  her 
owners,  the  Standai'd  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  The  ship  was  the  15,000- 
ton  tanker  Walter  Jennings,  built  in 
Kearny  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company,  her  gross  tonnage  being  10,- 
805  and  net  8133.  The  hull  measures 
500  feet  between  perpendiculars,  beam 
68,  and  depth  38  feet  9  inches.  The 
mean  loaded  draught  is  27  feet  6  inches. 
Special  provision  was  made  for  rapid 
loading  and  discharging  facilities.  The 
ship's  pumps  and  piping  permit  dis- 
charge at  the  rate  of  750  tons  an  hour. 
There  are  twenty-two  main  cargo  and 
twelve  summer  tanks,  in  addition  to 
fuel-oil  bunkers  and  ballast  tanks.  The 
engines  and  boilers  were  all  built  at  the 
Federal  yard. 

Federal  on  March  24  launched  the 
twin  screw  tanker  Vancolite  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
The  sponsor  was  Miss  Jean  McQueen  of 
Toronto,  whose  father  is  president  of 
the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  the  Canadian 
subsidiary  of  the  Standard.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  15,000-ton  deadweight 
ship,  second  of  five  being  constructed 
by  the  Federal,  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Canadian  flag. 

The  company's  new  repair  barge, 
which  is  to  be  operated  as  part  of  the 
drydock  and  repair  department,  is  in 
service.  It  is  equipped  with  electric 
welding  outfit  and  an  air  compressor, 
power  in  each  case  being  generated  by 
semi-Diesel  engines.  The  mechanical 
equipment  includes  bolt  and  pipe  thread 
ing  machines,  drill  press,  lathe,  shaper, 
grinder,  forge  and  anvil.  With  these 
tools  the  company  believes  the  barge  is 
the  most  complete  unit  of  its  kind  in 
New  York  harbor. 

Pontoons  for  the  Federal  new  dry- 
dock  are  being  launched  at  the  rate  of 


one  each  week.  These  pontoons  are  be- 
ing built  by  the  yard's  regular  force  of 
shipwrights.  The  steel  wing  walls  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  Federal  plate 
shop,  and  it  is  expected  the  dock  will  be 
in  operation  by  July.  The  pontoons  are 
built  of  timber  from  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, brought  directly  by  ship  to  the 
Federal  yard,  and  have  been  constructed 
by  the  regular  Federal  organization. 

The  yard  is  assembling  six  350-ton 
coal  barges  for  the  War  Department, 
which  were  fabricated  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company. 

Fuller 

The  George  A.  Fuller  Company 
(Carolina  Shipyards)  has  delivered  its 
last  ship  under  contract.  The  plant  will 
be  shut  down  pending  decision  by  the 
company  as  to  whether  it  will  dismantle 
the  plant  and  retire  from  the  shipbuild- 
ing business. 

Great  Lakes 

The  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
River  Rouge,  Michigan,  launched  the 
yacht  Delphine  for  the  estate  of  Horace 
E.  Dodge  April  2.  Delivery  will  be 
made  about  May  15. 

Ley 

All  shipbupilding  materials  and  equip- 
ment in  the  yard  of  Fred  T.  Ley  at  Mo- 
bile are  being  dismantled  and  sold  and 
the  last  concrete  ship,  which  was  about 
one-third  completed  on  the  ways,  has 
been   broken  up. 

McDougall-Dttluth 

The  present  program  of  the  McDoug- 
all  -  Duluth  Shipbuilding  Company,  the 
yard  of  which,  at  Rivei-side,  near  Du- 
luth, Minnesota,  consists  of  eight 
launching  ways  for  steel  vessels,  calls 
for  the  construction  of  five  canal  ships, 
work  on  which  has  just  started. 

Merchant 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Chester,  Pennsylvania,  delivered 
the  combination  steamship  Mount  Car- 
roll to  the  Shawmut  Steamship  Com- 
pany (United  American  Lines)  March 
18.  Delivery  of  the  sister  Mount  Clin- 
ton was  estimated  for  April.  Puente 
and  Playa  are  the  names  recently  as- 
signed to  two  10,000-ton  tankers  for 
Union  Oil,  launching  of  both  of  which 
was  scheduled  for  April. 

Wireless  reports  from  the  new  Shaw- 
mut steamer  Mount  Carroll,  seven  days 
out  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Europe, 
state  that  the  ship  has  averaged  13.6 
knots  in  spite  of  head  winds  and  that 
her  performance  has  been  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  Mount  Carroll  is  be- 
ing followed  with  special  interest  be- 
cause she  is  of  post-war  design  and  con- 
struction throughout  and  should  repre- 
sent American  marine  practice  at  its 
best.  She  was  built  at  the  vjhester  yard 
of  the   Merchant   Shipbuilding   Corpora- 
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tion  and  is  propelled  by  Westinghouse 
geared  turbines  of  4200  shaft  horse- 
power. 

Navy  Yard,  Charleston 

The  Cliarleston  Navy  yard  at  present 
is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  emergency 
repairs  and  docking  of  the  ninety  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers  that  are  in  reserve 
in  the  port  of  Charleston.  Naval  Gun- 
boat 22  (Tulsa),  is  still  under  construc- 
tion. Destroyer  135  (Tillman),  will  be 
completed  about  May  1,  though  the 
trials  will  not  be  conducted  until  the 
summei-. 

Newport  News 

The  second  and  last  of  two  oil  tank- 
ers building  at  the  yard  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company 
for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies 
Steamship  Lines  was  launched  March 
26.  Delivery  was  estimated  for  late 
April. 

New  York 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Camden,  delivered  the  combination 
Granite  State  to  the  Shipping  Board 
March  7  and  the  9870-ton  tanker  Solana 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  March  23.  The  next 
Shipping  Board  combination  scheduled 
for  delivery  is  the  Keystone  State  in 
April. 

Port  Arthur 

The  Fort  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  launched 
the  3000  deadweight  ton  Lake  freighter 
Glenafton  for  the  Glen  Transportation 
Company  March  30.  She  will  be  de- 
livered about  June  1,  following  the 
Canadian  Harvester,  for  the  Canadian 
Government,  May  1.  The  two  are  the 
only  vessels  now  building. 

Southern 

The  Southern  Shipyard  Corporation, 
Newport  News,  is  building  six  concrete 
oil  barges  for  the  War  Department 
Transportation  Service.  This  plant, 
which  includes  a  marine  railway  with 
lifting  capacity  of  3000  tons,  is  pri- 
marily a  repair  yard  but  occasionally 
some   construction   work   is  done. 

Standard 

The  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  delivered  the  8400-ton 
tanker  San  Tiburcio  to  Eagle  Oil  March 
12;  lanuched  the  sister  San  Ubaldo 
March  5  and  the  San  Ugon  April  12. 
The  San  Ubaldo  was  delivered   April  9. 

The  keel  was  laid  March  31  for  a 
new  steel  fireboat  that  Standard  is 
building  for  the  fire  department  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  new  fireboat, 
which  will  cost  $222,000,  will  be  similar 
to  the  William  J.  Gaynor,  121  feet  long, 
27  feet  beam,  14  feet  9  inches  depth, 
and  will  have  a  speed  of  12  miles.  She 
will    be    equipped    with    the    latest    fire 


fighting  appliances,  and,  when  complet- 
ed, will  supplant  the  William  J.  Gaynor 
at  Brooklyn  while  the  latter  will  be 
transferred  to  Staten  Island  to  protect 
the  City  of  New  York's  new  pier  de- 
velopments. 

Staten  Island 

Delivery  of  the  4000-ton  tanker 
Franklin  was  made  by  the  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Company  to  the  Galena 
Navigation  Company  March  22.  A  6300- 
ton  tanker,  Dixiano,  probably  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  about  May  15. 

Submarine  Boat 

All  twelve  canal  barges  building  at 
the  yard  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration, Port  Newark,  for  the  Trans- 
marine Line  (Submarine  Boat)  were  de- 
livered in  the  last  half  of  March  and  the 
first  week  of  April.  The  5350-ton 
steamship  Sunugentco  was  delivered  to 
Submarine  Boat  March  17  and  the  Sus- 
pearco  April  1.  A  third  sister,  Sucu- 
baco,  was  scheduled  for  April  delivery 
and  a  fourth,  unnamed,  for  April 
launching  and  June  delivery,  closing  the 
yard's  present  program. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  contains  the  informa- 
tion that  the  last  of  the  thirty-two  fab- 
ricated ships  of  the  5350-ton  type,  which 
the  company  built  on  its  own  account 
after  they  were  cancelled  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  2000 
horsepower  Diesel  installation  of  the 
Craig  design.  The  vessel  is  to  be  ready 
during  the  summer. 

Sun 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  launched  the  12,500-ton 
tanker  Agwiharve  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Line  April  2.  She  was 
the  thirty-eighth  Sun  vessel.  The  yard 
schedules  launchings  and  deliveries  oi 
seven  of  the  eight  vessels  under  con- 
struction as  follows:  Launch,  April,  1; 
May,  2;  June,  1;  July,  2.  Deliver, 
May,  2;   June,  1;   July,  3;   August,  1. 

Todd 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  for  the  replacement  of  gear- 
ing with  turbine-electric  drive  on  the 
steamship  Independence.  This  contract 
was  awarded  on  a  lump  sum  basis  of 
$60,000,  the  work  to  be  completed  with- 
in twelve  months.  This  work  will  be 
done  at  Todd's  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  industrial  insurance  commission 
of  Washington  reports  that  Todd  built 
the  motorship  Ke)inecott  from  keel-lay- 
ing to  launching  without  a  single  time- 
loss  accident. 

William  J.  Gokey  &  Company,  Inc., 
has  retired  from  business  after  having 
been    actively    engaged    in    ship    repairs 


for   nearly   fifty   years.      It   docks   Viave 
been  purchased  by  Todd. 

Union  oi  Baltimore 

The  tanker  Gulfprince,  built  by  the 
Union  Shipbuilding  Company,  Balti- 
more, for  the  Gulf  Refining  Company, 
was  lanuched  April  2  practically  com- 
plete, boilers  and  engines  having  been 
installed  while  she  was  on  the  ways.  A 
sister,  Gulfking,  was  launched  in  De- 
cember.  The  vessels  are  single-screw, 
436  feet  1  inch  over-all,  419  feet  3 
inches  between  perpendiculars,  32i  feet 
4  inches  deep  to  the  upper  deck,  of 
9970  tons  deadweight;  shelter-deck, 
with  machinery  and  quarters  aft  and 
bridge-house  amidships,  with  two  pole 
masts;  built  to  Lloyds  100  A-1;  Isher- 
wood-framed. 

The  propelling  unit  consists  of  a 
triple  expansion  engine  27x45x75  -51, 
which  gives  a  loaded  sea-speed  of  11% 
knots.  Steam  at  195  pounds  working 
presure  is  generated  by  three  single- 
ended  Scotch  boilers  15-10  diameter  by 
11-4  long,  having  three  46-inch  Morri- 
son corrugated  furnaces.  The  Howden 
system  of  forced  draft  is  used.  The 
cargo  space  is  divided  into  eight  main 
cargo  oil  tanks,  subdivided  by  the  cen- 
ter-line bulkhead,  with  the  customary 
summer  or  wing  tanks,  and  a  dry-cargo 
space  forward  of  52,320  cubic  feet. 
The  pump  room  is  located  just  forward 
of  the  boiler  room  separated  by  a  large 
cofferdam. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Blakeman,  wife  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Union  Ship- 
building Company,  was  sponsor. 

Notes  of  the  Yards 

The  Dravo  Contracting  Company,  ma- 
chine manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
opened  an  Eastern  sales  office  in  Phil- 
adelphia, under  the  supervision  of  P.  J. 
Ralph.  Materials  are  being  fabricated 
in  Pittsburgh  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia 
for  erecting  and  launching  five  steel 
dump  scows  for  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  United  States  Engineering  De- 
partment and  also  three  steel  oil  barges 
for  a  private  company. 

B.  H.  Elliott,  Inc.,  Hou.ston,  Texas, 
recently  organized  to  operate  a  ship- 
yard, has  plans  under  way  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  initial  plant  at  Har- 
risburg,  Texas.  It  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  repairs  and  will  comprise  a 
machine  shop,  60  by  100  feet,  and  other 
buildings. 

The  Pilkington  Boat  Yards,  Miami, 
Florida,  is  planning  improvements  in  the 
plant,  to  include  remodeling  of  present 
buildings  and  installation  of  new  equip- 
ment. A  marine  railway  will  be  con- 
structed and  hoisting  machinery  in- 
stalled. 

The  Albert  &  Arctic  Transportation 
Company,  Fo'-t  McMurray,  Alberta, 
Canada,  has  secured  a  site  and  will  pro- 
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ceed  with  the  erection  of  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  vessels.  W.  J.  West 
is  manager. 

The  Seaboard  Transportation  &  Ship- 
ping Company,  which  owns  a  yard  at 
Channel  Dyke,  Pelican  Spit,  near  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  established  in  1917  to 
build  steel  and  wood  vessels,  is  under 
process  of  reorganization  and  incorpora- 
tion, and  promises  an  announcement 
later  as  to  its  future  plans. 

Partial  revision  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company  was  agreed  upon  at  a  confer- 
ence April  5  between  Admiral  Benson, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  T.  E.  Burns, 
representing  the  company.  Under  the 
agreement  the  board  will  recondition  by 
July   1   at  a  cost  of  approximately   $1,- 


500,000  the  George  Washington  and  the 
Amerika,  two  of  the  ex-German  liners 
chartered  to  the  United  States  Mail 
Company.  Further  revision  of  the  con- 
tract will  be  left  to  the  new  board. 

Adjustment  of  claims  by  the  Nor- 
wegian government  growing  out  of  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  during  the 
war  in  taking  over  contracts  under 
which  ships  were  being  built  in  Amer- 
ican shipyards  for  subjects  of  Norway, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Department, 
Admiral  Benson  announced  April  5.  A 
commission  representing  Norway,  it  is 
understood,  is  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  to  seek  an  adjustment  of  the 
claims.  The  Shipping  Board,  however, 
it  was  explained,  will  not  figure  in  the 
conferences. 


Pacific  Construction 


BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY,  SEATTLE 

Tug  Pacific  Creosotine  Co:  53-6  long; 
13-8  beam;  8  deep;  heavy-oil  engine; 
launch   Mar/21. 

B.   C.   MARINE    ENGINEERS   &   SHIP- 
BUILDERS,   LTD.,    VANCOUVER 

Lady  Kindersley,  aux.  schr.  Hudson 
Bay  Co;  3-masted,  200  LOA;  36  beam; 
15  deep;  12  loaded  draft;  700  DWT;  oil 
engs  360  BHP  built  by  William  Beard- 
more  &  Co;  speed  7%  knots;  vessel  de- 
layed by  non-arrival  of  engines,  ordered 
in  England;  engines  expected  Apr25/21; 
vessel  launched  Mar26/21. 

Two    35-foot   schrs.    Hudson    Bay   Co. 

Two  43-foot  schrs;  same. 

Deliver  all  vessels  May20/21,  est. 

B.    C.    YACHT    &    BOAT    BUILDERS, 
LTD.,   VICTORIA,   B.   C. 

Two  7.5-foot  motor  patrol-boats  Can- 
adian Marine  Department;  100  HP  Fair- 
banks-Morse engs;  launch  Jan4/21  and 
Janl7/21. 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING     COR- 
PORATION,  LTD. 
Potrero   Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    O.  W.   Street 

Hammac,  hull  5274,  tanker  USSB; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT:  rec  engs 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15x 
11-9;  launch  Mav20/21  est;  deliver  July 
30/21  est. 

Alameda  Works 

Hambro,  hull  5272,  tanker  USSB;  435 
LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec  engs 
2700  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  1.5x 
11-9;  keel  SeptS/20;  launch  Aprl5/21 
deliver    May31/21    est. 

Hamer,  hull  5273,  tanker  USSB;  sis- 
ter to  Hambro;  keel  Novl/20;  launch 
Mayl6/21   est;  deliver  July30/21  est. 

K.  R.  Kingsburg,  hull  5306,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  440 
LBP;  58  beam;  28  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  11,600  DWT;  rec  engs 
3200  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x12-1; 
keel  July2/20;  launch  Feb7/21;  delivery 
Mar31/21. 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration; 571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72 
molded  beam;  44  molded  deoth;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  llVo  loaded  sneed;  20,000 


DWT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  reduc- 
tion gears;  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch  SE  boil- 
ers 17-6x12,  each  4287  square  feet; 
oil-burners;  date  of  keel  laying  not  set. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration; sister  to  above;  date  of  keel  lay- 
ing not  set. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  500 
LBP;  68  beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs 
4000  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  16- 
XX12-9;  keel  JanlO/21;  launch  May5/21 
est;  deliver  Augl5/21   est. 

H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co  of  California;  sister  to  F. 
H.  Hillman;  keel  Janl9/21;  launch  June 
1/21  est;  deliver  Septl/21  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co  of  California ;  sister  to  F. 
H.  Hillman;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  June 
15/21   est;  deliver  Septl5/21   est. 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING     COR- 
PORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero    Works 
Naval    Work 

Destroyers  USN;  310  LBP;  30-1 IV2 
beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded 
speed;  1308  tons;  turbine  engs  27,000 
IHP;  4  Yarrows  boilers  as  follows: 
Chase,  deliver  Marl  0/21;  Robert  Smith, 
deliver  Marl  1/21;  Mullany,  deliver  Mar 
23/21;  Coghlan,  deliver  Mar31  21; 
Preston,  hull  327,  keel  Julyl8/19. 
launch  Aug7/20;  Lamson,  hull  328,  keel 
Augl3/19,   launch   Septl/20;  Hull,   hull 

330,  launch  Febl8/21;  McDonough,  hull 

331,  keel  Mav24/20,  launch  Decl5/20; 
Farenholt,  hull  332,  launch  Mar9/21 ; 
Sumner,  hull  333,  keel  Aug  27/19, 
launch  Nov24/20;  Corry,  hull  334, 
launch  Mar28/21;  Melvin,  hull  335, 
launch  April /21. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139:  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull  141; 
S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143;  S-39,  hull 
144;  S-40,  hull  145,  launch  Jan5/21 ; 
S-41,  hull  146. 

CHOLBERG      SHIPYARD,      VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:     W.   Meed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull   5,   4-masted 

barkentine     Victoria    Shipowners,     Ltd ; 

250    LOA;     45-6     beam;     21-10    loaded 

draft;  2400   DWT;  sailing  vessel;  shaft 


logs  fitted  for  auxiliary  but  no  ma- 
chinery installed;  keel  May  15/20; 
launch  Augl/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barkentine 
Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister  to 
above;  keel  June4/20;  launch  Octl/21 
est. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barkentine 
Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD.,  VAN- 
COUVER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Joseph. 
Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400  L 
BP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft;  11% 
loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE  eng  3000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x11-6;  keel 
Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan6/21. 

HANLON  DRYDOCK  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing    Agent:      R.    Barker. 
Dan   F.    Hanlon,   hull   89,   steam   schr. 
D.    J.    Hanlon;    2500    DWT;    1400    IHP 
engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

HARBOR   MARINE   COMPANY, 
VICTORIA,   B.   C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  B.  L.  Robertson. 
Canadian  Traveller,  steel  freighter 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine; 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-2  loaded  draft; 
111/2  loaded  speed;  8390  DWT;  TE  eng; 
3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x11-6;  2  deck;  keel 
Aug9/19;  launch  Sept29/20;  deliver  un- 
certain; refrigerating  plant  being  in- 
stalled. 

Car  ferry  Canadian  Pacific;  270 
LOA;  42  beam;  12  molded  depth;  sin- 
gle-deck; three  tracks,  capacity  18  cars; 
launch   Jan25/21. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  O'Rowa,  hull  30,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  410  LBP;  54  beam,  24-2  loaded 
draft;  IOV2  loaded  speed;  8800  DWT; 
TE  eng  3500  IHP;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Junel4/20;  launch  Dec30/20;  deliver 
April30/21  est. 

West  Lewark,  hull  31,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  loaded 
draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
TE  engs  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch  single  end 
15-9;  keel  JuIy30/20;  launch  Feb24,  21  ; 
deliver  Mayl2/21   est. 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  Aprl9/21;  deliver  June21/21 
estimated. 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO/20; 
launch  May24/21  est;  deliver  Aug9/21 
estimated. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31/20; 
launch  July2/21  est;  deliver  Septl4/21 
estimated. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/21; 
launch  Sept6/21  est;  deliver  NovlO/21 
estimated. 

MAIN  IRON  WORKS,  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Purchasing  Officer:    B.  W.  Bengston. 

Two  tugs  for  Shipowners'  &  Mer- 
chants' Tug  Boat  Co;  150  over-all;  30 
beam;  16  loaded  draft;  TE  engs  1000 
IHP;  2  Scotch  marine  boilers  11-6;  de- 
liveries April  and  May. 
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MOORE    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

riiichasinK  Ase'it:      W.   E.   Hostetter. 

Hohemian  Club,  hull  2S62,  tanker 
USSB;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded 
draft;  10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-2x11;  keel  Oct23/20;  launch 
May7/21    est;  deliver  June7/21   est. 

Tustem,  hull  2863,  tanker  USSB;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Nov24/20;  launch 
June4/21   est;    deliver  June30/21   est. 

Lubrico,  hull  2864,  tanker  USSB;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan/21;  launch  June 
4/21  est;    deliver  June30/21   est. 

Manulani,  hull  158,  reighter  Matson 
Nav  Co;  480  LBP;  62  beam;  30  loaded 
drat;  14,000  DWT;  Parson  engs;  5 
Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x12-3%  ;  keel 
Aug  5/20;  launch  Feb  20/21;  deliver 
Apr/21. 

Manukai,  hull  159,  freighter  Matson 
Nav  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Augl7/20; 
launch  Feb20/21 ;   deliver  May6/21   est. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  California;  330  LBP;  46 
beam;  21-6  loaded  draft;  4750  DWT; 
Skandia  Diesel  engs;  keel  Oct/20;  launch 
Aprl6  21. 

Tamihua,  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P. -At- 
lantic S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam;  28 
loaded  draft;  16,340  DWT;  rec  engs;  3 
Scotch   boilers   15-9x12;  keel   Feb28/21. 

No  name,  hull  166,  tanker  Vacuum 
Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26-3  loaded 
draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec  engs;  3  Scotch 
marine  boilers  15-2x12;  keel  Dec9/20. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Nitro,  ammunition  carrier  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  21  loaded 
draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600  tons 
disp;  turbine  engs  5300  IHP;  4  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  keel  Mar 
19  19;  launch  Dec6/19;  commissioned 
Aprl    21. 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  government; 
460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19  loaded 
draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  turbine  eng 
7000  IHP;  2  WT  express  type  boilers; 
10,000  tons  disp;  keel  Jan2/20;  date  of 
launching  not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about  20 
loaded  draft;  16  K.  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng  7000  IHP;  two  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,  MARE  ISLAND 

California,  battleship  USX;  600  LBP: 
97-31/2  beam;  30-3  loaded  draft;  21 
loaded  speed;  32,300  disp;  turbo-electric 
engs  26,800  SHP;  8  Bu's  express  boil- 
ers 50,984  sq  ft;  keel  Oct25/16;  launch- 
ing Nov20/19. 

Montana,  battleship  USN ;  660  LBP; 
105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23  loaded 
speed;  42,200  disp:  turbo-electric  engs 
60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  express  boilers 
74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Septl/20. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  turbine 
eng  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand  boilers 
27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19;  launch 
Septl5/20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl2/19;  launch  Septl5/ 
20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;    keel  Septl5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20. 


NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  &  IRON  COM- 
PANY, PORTLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:     W.  C.  Smith. 

Swiftscout,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil 
Trans  Co  (France  &  Canada  S  S  Co)  : 
12,000  DWT;  shelter-deck;  Isherwood 
system;  465-7  LBP;  60  beam;  26-3 
loaded  draft;  10 '2  loaded  speed;  TE 
eng  3150  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-5 y2X 
11-9;  launch  Marl2/21. 

Swifteagle,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil 
Trans  Co ;  sister  to  above ;  launch  Apr 
9  21. 

Swiftking,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil 
Trans  Co ;  sister  to  above. 

Swiftlight,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans 
Co ;  sister  to  above. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
BAY  POINT 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  A.  Smiley. 
Nashaba,  hull  950,  steel  cargo  USSB; 
402-6  LBP;  53  beam;  26-6  loaded  draft; 
9400  DWT;  rec  eng  2800  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  11x15-6;  keel  Aug25'19;  launch 
Mar24'21;    deliver    JuneSO   21     est. 

PACIFIC  MARINE  IRON  WORKS, 
PORTLAND 

Steel  bull  Port  of  Portland  dredge 
Columbia;  launch  Feb24/21;  deliver 
Aprl5   21   est. 

J.     H.     PRICE     CONSTRUCTION     CO., 

ANDERSON    SHIPBUILDING 

PLANT,   SEATTLE 

One  1000-ton  scow, 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRYDOCK    &    EN- 
GINEERING  COMPANY, 
PRINCE    RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  steel  cargo  Canad- 
ian government;  8390  DWT;  2-deck; 
bridge,  poop  and  forecastle;  11  speed; 
keel   Sept27/19;    launch   Mayl2/21   est. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  Can- 
adian government;  8390  DWT;  2-deck; 
bridge,  poop  and  forecastle ;  1 1  speed ; 
keel  Oct20/19. 

These  vessels  will  be  completed  by 
the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co, 
North  Vancouver.  The  terms  are  time 
and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

JAMES   ROBERTSON   SHIPYARD, 
ALAMEDA 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Robertson. 
No  name,  hull  102,  side-wheel  ferry- 
boat Richmond-San  Rafael  Ferry  Co; 
190  LBP;  34  beam;  17  loaded  draft;  10 
loaded  speed;  diagonal  cross  comp  eng 
500  IHP;  2  marine  dry  back  boilers  9x 
17;  keel  Novl5/20. 

SOUTHWESTERN      SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,   EAST   SAN   PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:     J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Placentia,  hull  22,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Union  Oil  Co;  440  LBP;  58  beam; 
29-2  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
12,000  DWT;  QE  engs  3300  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers  15-6x12-1;  keel  May20/ 
20;   launch   Mar8/21  ;   deliver   Aprl5'21. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51  beam; 
23-11  loaded  draft;  11^/2  loaded  speed; 
7500  DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers  14x12;  keel  Dec22/20; 
launch  July/21  est;  deliver  Aug/21   est. 

Scopas,  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoomboot 
Maatschappij;  412  LBP;  53  beam;  24-7 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400 
DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel  Oct20'20; 
launch  Apr/21  est;  deliver  May''21   est. 


Silvanus,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoomboot 
Maatschappij;  same  as  above;  keel  Oct 
20/20;  launch  Apr/21;  deliver  May/21 
estimated. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoomboot 
Maatschappij;  same  as  above;  keel  Nov 
5/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver  June/ 
21  estimated. 

G.    M.    STANDIFER    CONSTRUCTION 
CORP.,    VANCOUVER,    WASH. 

Purchasing  .Agent:     Horace  Luckett. 

Calgarolite,  hull  19,  shelter-deck  tank- 
er Imperial  Oil;  463  LBP;  60  beam;  26 
loaded  draft;  lOVi  loaded  speed;  11.940 
DWT;  rec  eng  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers 14-9;  keel  DeclO/21;  launch  Apr 
16  21;    delivery   May/21    est. 

.-^Ibertolite,  hull  20,  shelter-deck  tank- 
er Imperial  Oil ;  sister  to  above ;  keel 
Dec21/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
June/21   est. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:     Lester  F.  Stone. 

Sea  Ranger,  Sea  Scout,  tugs  Main 
Iron  Works;  150  LBP;  30  beam;  16 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  .Agent:     C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  USN, 
555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme  beam 
55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth  molded 
26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6;  disp  7100 
tons;  We.stinghouse  Parsons  turbines 
and  reduction  gear,  105,000  IHP;  des- 
ignated speed  34;  12  Yarrows  WT  boil- 
ers; keel   Dec6/18;   launch   Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5,  20; 
launch  Mayl5/21   est. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

R.  J.  Hanna,  hull  14,  oil-tanker  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co  of  California;  435  LBP;  56 
beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
10.200  DWT;  rec.  engs  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  marine  boilers  15-2x11-6:  keel 
Julyl2/20;  launch  Feb5/21;  deliver  Apr 
6  21. 

.Acardo,  hull  15,  oil-tanker  .Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-5  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs  2600  IHP; 
3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel  ; 
Aug7/20;  launch  Marl2/21;  deliver  ' 
Mavl/21   est. 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  USCG:  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft:  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT:  turbo-electric 
engines  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel 
Sept27/20;  launch  Aprl 6  21. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  as  above;  keel  Sept27/20;  launch 
Aprl  9  21. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl6  21;  launch  Sept 
10/21   est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9  21;  launch  Sept 
10/21   est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG;  150 
LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  12V2 
loaded  speed;  1000  DWT;  rec  engs  1000 
IHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel  Junel,  21   est. 

Achatina,  hull  21,  oil-tanker  .Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp.  Ltd;  412  LBP;  53-6 
beam;    24-9     loaded     draft;    11     loaded 
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speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs  2600  IHP; 
3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel 
Decl5/20;   launch  May21/21   est. 

Ampiillaria,  hull  22,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd ;  sister  to  Acha- 
tina;   keel   Feb5/21  ;   launch   June20/'21. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd ;  sister  to  Acha- 
tina;  keel  Marl2/21;  launch  Julyl5/21 
estimated. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system; 
others  on  Isherwood  system. 

WALLACE    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK    CO.,    VANCOUVER,    B.    C. 

Canadian  Skirmisher,  cargo  Canadian 
government;  8400   DWT;   413   long;   52 


beam;  31  deep;  IIV2   loaded  speed:  keel 
Oct/20;  launch  Marl7/21. 

Coastwise  steamship  Canadian  Paci- 
fic; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  I8V2  deep;  16 
knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  cargo 
space;  accommodations  for  200  passen- 
gers; keel  Oct/20;  launch  May/21  est; 
deliver  Aug  or  Sept/21  est. 

This  company  also  will  complete  the 
Canadian  government  steamships  Can- 
adian Reaper  and  Canadian  Thrasher, 
each  of  about  8400  tons  deadweight, 
work  on  which  was  suspended  when  the 
Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Engineering 
Company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. 


Western  Yard  Progress 


B,  C.  Marine 

The  B.  C.  Marine  Engineers  &  Ship- 
builders, Vancouver,  launched  the  aux- 
iliary schooner  Lady  Kindersley  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  March  26.  The 
engines  were  expected  about  April  25 
from  England,  and  the  Lady  Kindersley, 
with  four  smaller  schooners  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  will  bo  delivered 
about  May  20. 

Bethlehem 

The  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
iShipbuilding  Corporation  delivered  the 
11,600-ton  tanker  K.  R.  Kingsbury  to 
the  Standard  Oil  of  California,  March 
31.  Four  destroyers  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  Chase,  Robert  Smith,  Mul- 
lany  and  Coghlan,  were  delivered  in 
March.  The  Corry  was  launched  March 
28-  and  the  Melvin,  the  last  of  the  pro- 
gram of  sixty-six,  April  11.  Deliveries 
of  all  the  destroyers  now  under  con- 
struction at  the  Union  Plant  will  be 
completed  about  May  31. 


Cholberg 


The  Cholberg  Shipyard,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  expects  to  launch  the  four-masted 
barkentine  Sir  Henry  Drayton  in  Au- 
gust instead  of  April,  and  the  second  in 
October  instead  of  May.  The  keel  of 
the  third  was  laid  in  February. 


Los  Angeles 


A  contract  has  been  executed  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  under 
which  destroyers,  colliers,  mine-layers, 
tugs  and  other  light  vessels  based  on 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  will  be  sent 
to  the  Los  Angeles  yard  for  drydocking 
and  repairs.  Heretofore  such  work  has 
been  done  for  the  most  part  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  but  the  increase  in 
the  Pacific  fleet,  especially  in  the  de- 
stroyer forces,  has  made  it  imperative 
that  other  provision  be  made,  and  the 
contract  with  the  Los  Angeles  yard  is 
the  result. 

Following  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
Los  Angeles  yard  by  Rear  Admiral  Ro- 
xer  Welles,  commandant  of  the  Elev- 
enth Naval  District,  the  mine-layer  Gan- 


net  and  the  destroyer  Rathburne  were 
drydocked.  The  test  given  the  new  float- 
ing drydock  by  the  Rathburne  was  se- 
vere, because  in  general  the  navy  hesi- 
tates to  pace  vessels  as  fragile  as  de- 
stroyers in  a  sectional  floating  dock,  in- 
asmuch as  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate 
of  lifting  the  different  pontoons  might 
be  disastrous. 

As  an  example  of  service  appreciated 
by  shipowners,  a  contract  completed  on 
April  2  by  the  Los  Angeles  company  on 
the  Kathryn  Luckenbach  of  the  Lucken- 
bach  Steamship  Company  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  big  freighter  arriving  with 
cargo  at  San  Pedro  required  some  boiler 
and  other  repairs  and,  thanks  to  the 
equipment  and  resources  of  the  Los  An- 
geles company,  she  had  132  tubes  re- 
placed in  her  four  boilers,  her  steering 
engine  and  tiller  motor  repaired,  two 
main  brasses  bored  and  re-babbitted,  and 
other  minor  repairs  effected  during  the 
forty-eight  hours  she  was  discharging. 
Not  only  was  this  work  done  without 
the  ship  losing  an  hour  of  her  running- 
time,  but  by  attending  to  one  boiler  at 
a  time,  the  shipbuilding  company  en- 
abled the  ship  to  keep  up  steam  needed 
for  unloading,  thus  not  delaying  her  at 
the  dock  even  longer  than  she  would 
ordinarily  have  stayed. 

Los  Angeles  launched  the  11,000-ton 
Shipping  Board  freighter  West  Faralon, 
the  second  of  a  group  of  five,  April  19. 
She  is  the  thirty-second  vessel  to  go 
down  the  Los  Angeles  ways. 

Matthews 

The  last  Ferris-type  wooden  hull  to 
be  launched  in  the  United  States  went 
down  the  ways  at  the  Grant  Smith-Por- 
ter yard  in  Portland  April  7,  being  chris- 
tened Undaunted.  She  was  completed 
by  G.  F.  Matthews  for  the  Hart-Wood 
Lumber  Company  as  a  five  -  masted 
schooner  for  the  lumber  trade.  When 
the  Shipping  Board  decided  to  discon- 
tinue wooden  building,  a  deal  was  made 
with  George  Rodgers,  a  shipbuilder  of 
Astoria,  whereby  he  was  given  title  to 
the  thirty-four  uncompleted  hulls  and 
was  to   be  paid   $5000  for  the   i-emoval 


of  each  from  the  ways.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Undaunted  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thews the  last  of  the  hulls  has  been 
cleared  away. 

Moore 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Oakland,  launched  the  4750-ton  tank 
motorship  H.  T.  Harper  for  the  Stand- 
ai'd  Oil  Company  of  California  April  16. 
The  first  of  two  14,000-ton  freighters 
for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
the  Manulani,  was  delivered  in  April, 
having  been  launched  February  20. 
The  Manukai  will  be  delivered  about 
May  6. 

The  names  of  the  three  10000-ton 
tankers  building  for  the  Shipping  Board 
have  been  changed  from  West  Bohem- 
ian, West  Tustem  and  West  Lubrico  to 
Bohemian  Club,  Tustem  and  Lubrico. 
The  first  change  was  in  compliment  to 
the  well-known   club   of  San   Francisco. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  new  float- 
ing drydock  of  the  Moore  yard  was 
placed  in  commission  early  in  April. 
The  eighth  section  will  be  completed 
about  June  1.  With  it  in  use  the  yard 
will  be  equipped  to  handle  vessels  of 
800  feet  or  more  in  length,  or,  if 
smaller  vessels  are  to  be  taken,  can  di- 
vide the  dock  into  two,  each  of  four 
pontoons.  Five  of  the  eight  pontoons 
were  bought  of  Skinner  &  Eddy  and 
three  were  built  by  Moore. 

Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  placed 
the  ammunition-carrier  Nitro  in  commis- 
sion April  1  and  she  is  scheduled  to  de- 
part from  the  yard  May  1.  Following 
upon  completion  of  the  Nitro  the  keel 
of  the  submarine-tender  Holland  was 
laid  April  11.  One  other  vessel,  the  re- 
pair ship  Medusa,  remains  on  the  ways. 
Her  launching  date  is  uncertain. 


Northwest  Bridge 


The  Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, Portland,  launched  the  12,000-ton 
tanker  Swifteagle  for  the  Swiftsure  Oil 
Transport  Company  April  9.  Delivery 
of  the  sister  Swiftscout  was  made  March 
30.  The  two  vessels  still  under  con- 
struction are  scheduled  to  be  launched 
in  late  May  or  early  June.  Following 
upon  their  delivery,  the  yard  will  close, 
say  Portland  advices,  after  having  built 
forty-six  steel  steamships.  The  plant 
formerly  was  operated  by  the  Northwest 
Steel  Company. 

Pacific  Coast 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Bay  Point,  California,  launched 
the  Shipping  Board  fi'eighter  Nashaba, 
9400  deadweight  tons,  March  24.  De- 
livery is  estimated  for  June  30.  This 
is  the  last  vessel  under  construction  at 
the  yard,  which  will  be  closed  about  the 
middle  of  the  year. 
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Prince  Rupert 

The  Wallace  yard,  which  is  complet- 
ing two  Canadian  government  merchant 
marine  vessels  at  the  Prince  Rupert 
plant,  expects  to  launch  the  first,  the 
Canadian  Scottish,  May  12.  This  ves- 
sel was  to  be  named  Canadian  Reaper, 
which  was  changed,  however,  to  Can- 
adian Scottish  in  honor  of  the  regi- 
ment of  that  name.  There  are  reports 
that  the  second  vessel  will  be  chris- 
tened Canadian  Fisherman  instead  of 
Canadian   Thi'asher. 

Southwestern 

The  Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  delivered  the  12,000- 
ton  tanker  La  Placentia  to  the  Union 
Oil  Company  in  April,  following  upon 
the  completion  of  a  sister  ship,  Monte- 
bello,  in  March.  Southwestern  expected 
to  launch  the  8400-ton  tanker  Scopas, 
the  first  of  three  for  the  Dutch  Shell, 
in  April  and  make  delivery  in  May. 

Standifer 

The  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction 
Corporation,  Vancouver,  Washington, 
launched  the  11,940-ton  tanker  Calga- 
rolite  for  Imperial  Oil  April  16.  De- 
livery is  scheduled  for  May.  The  sister 
Albertolite,  the  last  vessel  building  at 
the  Standifer  yard,  will  follow  within 
a  month. 

Todd 

On  May  1.5,  one  year  after  the  keel 
was  laid,  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construc- 
tion Corporation,  Tacoma,  expects  to 
launch  the  scout  cruiser  Cincinnati,  the 
third  of  three  sisters  building  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  Progress  on  this 
vessel  has  been  quite  rapid,  inasmuch 
as  the  first,  the  Omaha,  was  launched 
two  years  after  the  laying  of  the  keel 
and  the  second,  the  Milwaukee,  fifteen 
months  after  work  began. 

Union  Construction 

Union  Construction  Company,  Oak- 
land, delivered  the  10,200-ton  tanker 
R.  J.  Hanna  to  the  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia early  in  April.  The  next  delivery 
will  be  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tanker 
Acardo,  8400  deadweight  tons,  sched- 
uled for  May  1.  This  vessel  is  the  first 
of  four  sisters  building  at  the  Union 
Construction  yard  and  probably  will  be 
the  first  to  be  delivered  of  nine  tankers 
building  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  foreign 
account.  The  Coast  Guard  cutters 
Tampa  and  Haida,  the  first  of  four 
building  for  the  United  States,  were 
launched  in  April  and  the  keels  of  the 
second  pair,  Mojave  and  Modoc,  were 
laid  immediately  thereafter.  The  keel 
of  the  Coast  Guard  tug  Shawnee  will  be 
laid  about  June  1.  The  Tampa  and 
Haida  will  be  delivered  in  late  June. 


Miscellaneous  Construction 

COLUMBIA   STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG,  CALIF. 

Steel  castings  for  many  steel  vessels 
now  under  construction  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  yards,  including  the  dreadnought 
Montana  and  sister  ships  49,  .50,  52; 
also  for  Coast  Guard  cutters  under  con- 
struction in  the  Union  Const.  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP    & 

ENGINE   BUILDING  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
propellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5  and  6 
building  by  Todd  Drydock  &  Construc- 
tion Corpn,  Tacoma.  Two  right  -  hand 
and  two  left-hand  propellers  for  each 
vessel.  Weight  of  propellers  13,200  lbs. 
each;    diameter  ll-o;    pitch  11-10. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction:  Six 
steam  and  electric  steering  gears;  13 
steam  and  electi'ic  anchor  windlasses; 
18  steam  and  electric  and  hydro-elec- 
tric and  hand  capstans;  37  steam  and 
electric  winches. 

DOW   PUMP   &  DIESEL   ENGINE 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 

H.  T.  Harper,  motorship  Standard  Oil 
Co;  one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP  Diesel 
auxiliary  electric  drive  engines. 

JAMES    C.    H.    FERGUSON,    SALES 

AGENT,   MONADNOCK    BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

American  Engineering  Co.:  Two  steer- 
ing engines,  hulls  21,  22,  Southwestern; 
4  steering  engines,  ferries  Newark,  Pied- 
mont; electric  capstans  drydock  Moore; 
hydraulic  telemotor,  hull  2077,  Moore; 
3  towing  machines,  4  steering  engines. 
Shipowners   &   Merchants'   Tugboat   Co. 

Pneumercator  Co.:  116  pneumerca- 
tors  USS  California,  Mare  Island;  4  for 
Matson  SS  Manulani,  Manukai,  Moore; 
40  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters.  Union 
Construction;  10  for  West  Lewark,  West 
Faralon,  West  Greylock,  West  Prospect, 
West  Chopaka.  Los  Angeles;  60  for  12 
submarines  USN,  Bethlehem. 

Ro.stand  Mfg.  Co. :  air  ports  and 
lenses  complete  4  Coast  Guard  cutters 
and  4  Anglo-Saxon  tankers.  Union  Con- 
struction. 

FORD   &  GEIRRINE,  AGENTS, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

McNab  direction  indicator,  manufac- 
tured by  the  McNab  Company,  hull 
163  at  Moore's;  National  stockless 
anchors,  Upson  Walton  Company,  for 
hull  165  at  Moore's;  Dean  feed  pumps. 
Dean  Bros'  Steam  Pump  Works,  for  166 
at  Moore's;  Reliance  forced  draft  equip- 
ment, John  Reid  &  Co,  for  hulls  165, 
166  at  Moore's:  National  stockless  an- 
chors, Upson  Walton  Co,  hull  166,  at 
Moore's;  Dean  feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros' 
Steam  Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwest- 
ern ;  Balsa  wood  for  cold  storage  spaces, 
hulls  158.  159,  Moore's;  hull  5306,  Beth- 
lehem: Willett  Bruce  whistle  control, 
McNab  Co,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Const,  hulls  19,  20,  Standifer;  ten  sets 
Welin  davits,  American  Balsa  Co,  hulls 
158,  159,  Moore;  McNab  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co,  hulls  16,  17,  18, 
19,  Union  Const!  Reliance  forced  draft 
equipment,  John  Reid  &  Co,  hull  23, 
Southwestern:  Anchor  chain,  Lebanon 
Chain  Co,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  wind- 
lass, eypsy  and  steering  gear,  Hyde 
Windla.=s  Co,  hull  20,  Union  Const; 
Welin  davits,  American  Balsa  Co.  hulls 
5311-2-3,    Bethlehem,    hull    163,    Moore; 


Reliance  furnace  fronts,  John  Reid  & 
Co,  hulls  2862-3-4,  Moore;  Willett- 
Bruce  whistle  control,  McNab  Co,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  McNab  direction 
indicator,  hulls  31-2-3-4-5,  Los  Ange- 
les; Balsa  wood  for  cold  storage,  Amer- 
ican Balsa  Co,  hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethle- 
hem. 

LIDGERWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 

One  10x10  inch  screw  gear  steering 
engine  for  USS  Holland  building  at  Pu- 
get  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

LLEWELLYN   IRON   WORKS, 
LOS   ANGELES 

Two  marine   engines  for  G.   M.   Stan- 
difer Const  Corp,  241/2  x  41 1/2  x  72,  48- 
stroke,  TE,  2800  IHP. 
MARINE    IRON   WORKS,   CHICAGO 

Five   hundred  special   ice  machines. 

SKANDIA    PACIFIC    OIL    ENGINE 
COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing    Agent:     A.    Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel  engs 
building  for  USSB;  6  cyl,  135  RPM; 
four   delivered. 

Ten  140  BHP  4-cylinder  Skandia  engs 
for  self-propelling  barges  on  Erie  Canal; 
6  delivered. 

Fifteen  16  BHP  1-cyIinder  Skandia 
engs,  auxiliaries  for  above ;    9  delivered. 

One  180  BHP  Skandia  2-cylinder  sta- 
tionary eng  for  driving  generator,  Ben- 
guit  Consolidated  Mining  Co;  delivery 
in  April. 

One  120  BHP  2-cylinder  Skandia  eng 
for  river  freighter  for  N.  Fay  &  Son. 

STEWARD     DAVIT     &     EQUIPMENT 
CORP.,   NEW  YORK,   SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO,  SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  being  installed  in 
the  following:  At  Union  Const  Co: 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19. 

For  Swiftsure  Oil  tankers  building  at 
Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Steward  Davit  and  Equipment 
Corporation  is  recently  in  receipt  of 
many  congiatulations  on  the  smooth- 
ness with  which  its  equipment  func- 
tioned at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the 
steamer     Governor. 

Deaths 

Captain  Hans  Thompson,  master  of 
the  Shipping  Board  steamship  West  Co- 
nob,  operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail,  in 
Manila  in  Mai-ch.  He  had  been  in  the 
Pacific  Mail  service  since  1891. 

Captain  Daniel  George  Macaulay,  for- 
mer sealer,  in  Victoria,   B.   C. 

Frederick  E.  Scammell,  of  Scammell 
Brothers,  New  York,  in  New  York  on 
March   3. 

Captain  John  W.  Cann,  formerly  sur- 
veyor of  the  National  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters,  in  Brooklyn  March  8. 

John  V.  Barnes,  president  of  the  Mai'- 
itime  Association  of  the  port  of  New 
York  in  1900,  in  Brooklyn  March  13. 

John  Swan,  ship  broker  of  New  York, 
in    Brooklyn   March    16. 

Captain  James  Guthrie,  for  eleven 
years  assistant  inspector  of  hulls  and 
for  the  last  nine  years  inspector,  in 
San  Francisco  April  21. 
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Few  Keels  to  Be  Laid 

"With  the  reduction  of  approximately 
10  per  cent  in  labor  costs  in  the  ship- 
repair  yards  of  this  district,  a  step  is 
taken  which  it  is  hoped  will  aid  in  Serv- 
ing American  shipping  and  its  allied  in- 
dustries from  the  practical  extinction 
with  which  they  are  threatened,"  says  a 
statement  issued  by  Henry  C.  Hunter, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  &  New  Jer- 
sey Dry  Dock  Association.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's statement  embodies  the  results  of 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  current  condi- 
tions in  shipyards  and  ship  repair  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

"The  prevailing  depression  in  ship- 
ping is  manifested  in  far  greater  degree 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  coun- 
try  in    the    world,"   it   is   stated 

"The  remedy  lies  primarily  in  estab- 
lishing a  level  of  costs  that  will  enable 
the  industries  involved  to  secure  em- 
ployment on  a  competitive  basis  with 
other   nations.   .   .   . 

"The  cut  now  put  into  effect  in  wages 
in  this  district  is  much  less  than  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living.  But  the 
whole  burden  is  not  being  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  labor,  for  the  yards 
have  made  material  reductions  in  their 
schedules  of  charges.  Every  district 
outside  of  New  York  has  already  put 
wage  reductions  into  effect,  and  in  some 
cases  these  have  run  from  20  per  cent 
to  35  per  cent,  or  two  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  cut  here. 

"How  the  American  repair  yards  have 
been  handicapped  by  their  high  produc- 
tion costs  due  to  the  rates  they  have 
had  to  pay  for  labor  and  material  is 
evidenced  by  the  increasing  amount  of 
repair  work  that  has  been  going  from 
this  country  to  Europe.  Foreign  ship- 
owners, especially,  have  been  having 
only  sufficient  work  done  to  their  ves- 
sels here  to  patch  them  up  so  that  they 
could  be  sent  to  foreign  yards.  Work 
lost  in  this  way  has  not  only  taken  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  production 
from  American  industry,  but  it  has  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  sharp  shrink- 
age 'n  the  amount  of  employment  avail- 
able for  American  labor.  As  a  result 
the  labor  supply  today  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  demand  and  greatly  increased  un- 
employment is  inevitable  unless  reduc- 
tions in  production  costs  can  be  effected 
which  will  enable  American  yards  to 
secure  some  of  the  work  which  is  going 
to  other  countries.  There  must  be  re- 
ductions in  materials  as  well  as  labor, 
and  wage  cuts  in  the  industries  allied  to 
ship-repairing  will  help  towards  this  end. 

"How  sharp  the  decrease  in  the  Amer- 
ican ship  construction  and  repair  indus- 
tries has  been  is  indicated  by  a  survey 
made  for  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Dry  Dock  Association  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  this  work  throughout  the 
country.      Figures    have    been    secured 


representing  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
yards  in  the  United  States.  These  show 
that  the  number  of  workers  employed 
today  is  little  more  than  half  the  total 
of  a  year  ago.  That  the  shrinkage  has 
been  general  the  country  over  is  proved 
by  the  figures  for  the  various  districts, 
giving  the  number  of  men  employed  on 
April  1,  1920,  and  on  the  same  date 
this  year. 

"Rapid  completion  of  the  work  on 
hand  in  the  shipyards,  without  any  re- 
placements through  new  orders,  as  con- 
ditions are  at  present,  will  effect  a  rad- 
ical reduction  in  the  total  employed 
from  now  on  unless  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  situation.  Even  as 
things  are  today,  employment  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  during 
the  war  period. 

"That  only  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
repair  workers  displaced  by  the  contrac- 
tion in  the  volume  of  production  has 
been  absorbed  by  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry is  evident  from  the  reports  of 
applications  for  employment  being  re- 
ceived daily  at  every  yard  in  the  coun- 
try. In  the  aggregate  the  men  apply- 
ing run  to  thousands.  In  the  plants  of 
the  Delaware  River  district,  for  instance, 
seekers  for  work  vary  from  100  to  500 
per  day,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  The  range  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict is  from  5  to  150;  along  the  Great 
Lakes  from  15  to  300  per  plant;  at 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  from  25 
to  100;  in  Norfolk  and  vicinity  from 
25  to  150;  in  Baltimore  from  10  to 
125;  and  in  New  England  from  5  to 
75.  The  larger  yards  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  report  applications  averaging 
about  100  daily  for  each  plant.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  a  large  volume 
of  surplus  labor  is  available  to  draw 
upon.   .   .  . 

"Eliminating  those  yards  with  no  con- 
struction work  on  hand,  out  of  383 
ways  in  yards  active  today,  154  are  idle. 
Excluding  one  yard  specializing  in  small 
craft,  which  has  33  keels  still  to  be  laid 
down,  only  51  keels  still  remain  to  be 
laid,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  ways 
available.  Within  a  short  time,  it  is 
apparent,  idle  ways  will  outnumber  those 
on  which  construction  is  being  carried 
on.  And  there  has  been  a  proportionate 
shrinkage  in  the  use  of  available  Ameri- 
can ship  repair  facilities.  The  growth 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  repairing 
plant  commensurate  to  its  needs,  but 
without  work  to  make  profitable  oper- 
ation possible  the  continuance  of  these 
facilities  on  the  present  scale  is  im- 
possible. 

"Through  the  reductions  sought  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  it  is 
hoped  that  a  solution  may  be  found  to 
the  problem.    American  repair  yards  are 


now  in  a  position  to  handle  any  work 
offered  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  That  lower  prices 
will  bring  more  work  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  employment  is  the  consum- 
mation sought  for  the  preservation  of 
what  has  become  an  American  key  in- 
dustry and  a  vital  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine." 

Wages  and  Employment 

A  survey  of  recent  wage  adjustments 
in  shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  yards  on 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
the  Great  Lakes  district  indicates  reduc- 
tions in  wages  in  the  various  districts 
as  follows:  New  England  district,  10 
to  45  per  cent;  New  York  district,  10 
per  cent;  Delaware  River  district,  10 
per  cent;  Baltimore  district,  10  to  12 
per  cent;  Norfolk  district,  10  per  cent; 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  dis^tricts,  10 
per  cent;  Texas  district,  10  per  cent; 
Pacific  Coast,  10  to  20  per  cent;  and 
Great  Lakes,  10  per  cent. 

Returns  from  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association  showing  the  num- 
ber of  employes  on  the  last  payroll  of 
March  indicate  that  the  total  shipyard 
workers  employed  today  by  the  asso- 
ciation members  is  a  little  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  a  year  ago.  Twenty-one 
shipyards  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  show  the  fol- 
lowing maximum  totals  of  workmen  in 
their  empoy,  exclusive  of  office  help, 
clerks  and  supervisory  force,  as  com- 
pared to  the  last  payrolls  in  preceding 
quarters  during  the  past  year:  March 
(1921),  57,680;  December  (1920),  67,- 
127;  September  (1920),  72,296;  June 
(1920),  77,092;    March   (1920),  86,002. 

The  association  also  states  that  eighty 
two  companies  that  on  April  1,  1920, 
had  in  their  employ  about  130,996  work- 
men  had  only  82,694  a  year  afterward. 

535's  Altered 

Changes  have  been  or  are  being  made 
in  the  first  of  the  535's  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  appear  on  the  Pacific.  During 
the  passage  through  the  torrid  zone  of 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Panama  Canal 
the  vessels  had  a  foretaste  of  the  weath- 
er of  the  Hawaiian  and  Southern  Orien- 
tal routes.  The  discovery  was  made  that 
the  steamers,  although  perhaps  suited 
well  enough  to  the  North  Atlantic  trade, 
were  too  hot  for  comfort  in  the  warmer 
Pacific.  Upon  her  arrival  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, therefore,  the  Golden  State  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  underwent  some  alterations, 
which  consisted  principally  of  insulating 
decks,  installing  additional  ventilators 
and  changing  fixed  lights  to  swinging 
ports.  Similar  work  will  be  done  on  the 
Matson  steamship  Hawkeye  State  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  second  and  last  of  the  535's  al- 
lotted to  the  Matson  Line,  the  Buckeye 
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state,  was  turned  over  to  tlie  company 
in  April  and  is  scheduled  to  depart  from 
Baltimore  May  7  on  her  first  voyage  to 
Havana,  Panama,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu.  The  work  on  the 
Hawkeye  State  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  her  to  follow  the  Buckeye  State 
at  an  interval  of  approximately  thirty- 
five  days. 

Union  Gas  Engine 

The  last  of  six  4r)-horsepower  marine 
engines  for  launches  belonging  to  Mex- 
ican oil  companies  was  shipped  in  April 
by  the  Union  Gas  Engine  Company, 
Oakland.  These  engines  were  sent  by 
express,  the  charges  to  the  border  alone 
being  $1200  for  each. 

An  8-horsepower  Union  engine  is  be- 
ing installed  in  each  of  two  launches 
built  by  John  Twigg  &  Sons  for  the 
new  Matson  steamships  Manulani  and 
Manukai.  The  two  launches  will  be 
used  as  lifeboats. 

Some  other  recent  orders  placed  with 
the  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  are: 
An  8-horsepower  Union  electric  light  set 
by  the  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Com- 
pany, representative  of  the  Union  Com- 
pany, for  a  Vancouver  fishing  boat.  A 
9-horsepower  windlass  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco &  Sacramento  Railroad's  ferry 
boat  Ramon.  The  Ramon  is  equipped 
with  a  600-horsepower  Union  engine, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  gaso- 
line and  distillate  engine  ever  built.  Al- 
though the  Ramon  has  been  in  daily 
operation  since  1914,  she  ha?  not  been 
given  an  overhauling.  George  W. 
Kneass,  San  Francisco  boatbuilder,  has 
bought  an  8-horsepower  Union  engine 
for  installation   in  a  new  launch. 

The  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Asso- 
xiiation,  in  connection  with  other  can- 
ners,  ordered  three  8-horsepower  Union 
engines  to  be  installed  in  launches  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  work  on  Bristol 
Bay,   Alaska. 

Word  has  been  received  by  the  Un- 
ion Gas  Engine  Company  from  the 
United  States  War  Department  to  the 
effect  that  eighteen  .SOO-horsepower  Un- 
ion distillate  and  kerosene  engines  in- 
stalled in  concrete  vessels,  which  have 
been  assigned  to  various  military  posts 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  are  giving  excel- 
lent service.  It  is  reported  that  the  cost 
of  fuel  is  actually  less  than  on  the 
steam  vessels  of  a  similar  type,  due  to 
the  fact  that  fuel  is  consumed  only  dur- 
ing the  period  of  actual  service.  The 
War  Department  was  unable  to  obtain 
experienced  engineers  at  the  time  these 
boats  were  put  into  service,  and  steam 
engineers  were  asiigned.  The  fact  that 
steam  engineers  have  been  able  to  op- 
erate these  engines  successfully  and 
without  difficulty  indicates  their  sturdi- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  design. 

The  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  has 
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received  contracts  from  both  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  airplane  en- 
gines and  spares  to  be  used  in  non- 
rigid  army  and  navy  dirigibles,  in  which 
Union   engines  are  standard  equipment. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING     COR- 
PORATION,   LTD. 
Potrero    Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  SS.  China  Arrow,  West  Cac- 
tus, Sonoma,  Algonquin,  J.  A.  Moffett, 
R.  J.  Hanna,  Montebello,  Katrina  Luck- 
enbach.  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  (also  repairs 
to  stern  frame;  S.  O.  Barge  No.  7, 
No.  91;  Yacht  Carnegie;  Bark  General 
Faidhcrbe;  Sch.  W.  F.  Jewitt.  Dry- 
docking, painting:  SS.  Liebre,  Windber 
(also  bottom  damage  repairs).  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  SS.  Standard  Arrow, 
Ecuador,  Lansing,  Korrigan  in.  Broad 
Arrow,  Whittier,  Caddo,  Tascalusa  (also 
make  new  tailshaft)  ;  Stm.  yacht  Ven- 
etia;  Barge  Olinda.  Engine,  boiler, 
hull  repairs,  drydocking,  painting:  SS. 
Matsonia,  Admiral  Farragut,  Merauke; 
Ferry  Str.  San  Pedro;  Tug  Tatoosh 
(no  painting).  Engine,  boiler,  hull  re- 
pairs: SS.  Marama,  Fi-ank  H.  Buck, 
Steel  Mariner  and  Cape  Henry  (boilers 
only),  Waimarino,  Cordelia  (also  make 
new  hawse  pipe),  Waihemo,  Waikawa ; 
Tug  Hero.  Repairs  to  evaporator:  SS. 
Suez  Maru.  Repairs  to  tailshaft  and 
windlass:  SS.  Standard  Arrow.  Winch 
repairs:  SS.  Flavel.  Repairs  to  wind- 
lass:   SS.  Coalinga. 

Alameda    Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  Barge  San  Pablo,  Sch.  Caro- 
lyn Frances,  SS.  Stanley  Dollar.  Re- 
moving section  of  keel  and  installing 
new  shoe:  SS.  C.  A.  Smith.  New  pro- 
peller: Stm.  Sch.  Hartwood,  SS.  Daisy 
Freeman,  Mukilteo  (make  new  install). 
Drydocking,  painting:  SS.  Pacific.  En- 
gine, boiler,  hull  renairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  SS.  Point  Bonita. 
LONG  BEACH  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY,   LONG   BEACH 

Repairs,   docking,   for  fish   packing  in 
Mexican  waters:    Oceana  Vance. 
MOORE     SHIPBUILDING     COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  SS.  Rainier,  Anne 
Hanify,  Hyades,  San  Juan,  Star  of  Hol- 
land, Siskiyou;  Ferry  Str.  Ed.  T.  Jef- 
fery;  Tug  Virei!  G.  Bogue;  SS.  Elk- 
ridge,  Salina,  Saginaw.  Extensive  en- 
gine, hull  repairs:  Schr.  Fred  Baxter, 
Enterprise  (hull  only).  City  of  Para 
(engine  only).  Engine,  deck  repairs: 
Dutch   Str.   Tjisondari. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  bot- 
tom, urgent  repairs:  B.  S.  Mississippi, 
Idaho.  Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting 
bottom,   misc.    alterations,   repairs :    Ar- 
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mored  cruiser  Frederick,  Ammunition 
carrier  Nitro  (preparatory  to  trials); 
Destroyers  Mackenzie,  McDermot.  Dry- 
docking, miscellaneous  repair:  Coal 
Barges  Nos.  447,  358,  359;  Freight 
lighter  No.  45;  SS.  West  Canon.  Care 
and  preservation:  Armored  cruisers  Se- 
attle, Missoula,  Charlotte;  S.  C.  310. 
Miscellaneous  repairs  and  alterations: 
Destroyers  Renshaw,  O'Bannon,  How- 
ard, Stansbury,  Welles,  Aulick,  Turner, 
Gllis,  Delply;  Minesweepers  Ortolan, 
Swallow;  Patrol  boats  Eagle  57,  S.  C. 
294,  295.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  Radia 
repair  ship  Saturn;  Tugs  Pawtucket, 
Sotoyomo,  Tatnuck,  Challenge,  Iro- 
quois, West  Canon.  Undocked-comple- 
tion  of  repairs:     City  of  Spokane. 

J.     H.     PRICE     CONSTRUCTION     CO., 

ANDERSON    SHIPBUILDING 

PLANT,    SEATTLE 

Annual  inspection  and  repairs  to  fleet 
of   King   County  Ferry   Boat   System. 

SOUTHWESTERN      SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY,  EAST  SAN   PEDRO 

Repairs  H.  P.  valve  gear:  SS.  Liebre. 
Repairs  to  machinery:  SS.  Santa  Rita. 
Repairs  to  oil  and  exhaust  piping:  SS. 
Standard  Arrow.  Repairs  receiver  pipe : 
SS.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd.  Deck  repairs:  SS. 
Winbere.  General  repairs:  SS.  Uncas, 
Tug  Standard   No.   2. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,  OAKLAND 
General  overhauling,  recaulking,  etc. : 
Schr.  Melrose.  Misc.  repairs:  SS.  Sea 
Foam,  San  Jacinto,  Tamalpais.  Gen- 
eral overhauling:  Sub-chaser  No.  289, 
Yacht  Pronto  II. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC.,  SEATTLE 

Hull    repairs:      Manila    Maru.       Dry- 
docking,   cleaning,    painting:     Derblay, 
Bailey    Gatzert    (also   paddle   wheel    re- 
pairs).      Minor    repairs:      Power     boat 
Aloha,    Protesilaus,   Teucer.      Miscellan- 
eous  repairs:     U.    S.    S.    Surveyor,    Ed- 
more,  West  Hartland.     Cleaning,  paint- 
ing:    Admiral     Schley     (also    tank    re- 
pairs).  Pacific,    Maid    of   Orleans,    Kay- 
seeka.      Survey:    Tug   Hero. 
WINSLOW    MARINE    RAILWAY    & 
SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
WINSLOW,   WASH. 

Drydocking  and  repairs:  U.  S.  Light- 
house tenders  Heather,  Cedar;  SS. 
Rush;  Schr.  Bainbridge;  Barges  Gen- 
eral Fairchild,  Granco,  Louisiana;  SS. 
Griffdu,  SS.  Explorer;  Schr.  Omega; 
SS.  Providencia;  Schr.  Camano ;  Aux. 
Schr.  Kamchatka;  SS.  Korrigan  III; 
Bark  Belfast;  Schr.  J.  W.  Clise;  SS. 
Lydonia  (also  misc.  alterations). 
YARROWS,    LTD.,    VICTORIA,    B.    C. 

Complete  refitting  and  recondition- 
ing after  being  submerged  for  two  and 
a  half  months  in  Swanson  Bay:  SS. 
Prince  Rupert.  Cleaning,  painting  and 
repairs  to  bottom  damage  'ue  to  stand- 
ing: Whalers  White,  Grant,  Orion,  St. 
Lawrence. 
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Steamship  Operations 


The  Bareboat  Charter 

A  movement  of  considerable  impor- 
tance toward  the  formulation  of  a  bare- 
boat charter  party  has  been  made  by 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation, a  committee  of  which  has  draft- 
ed a  document  for  consideration  of  the 
members.  This  draft  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  the  general  committee  of  oper- 
ators and  accordingly  has  not  been  pre- 
sented formally  to  the  Shipping  Board, 
so  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
a  bareboat  charter  can  become  an  actual 
fact.  Nevertheless,  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  includes  within 
its  membership  all  the  important  owners 
of  steel  tonnage  in  the  United  States, 
Pacific  as  well  as  Gulf  and  Atlantic,  and 
its  expression  will  have  considei'able 
weight.  In  one  respect  the  draft  does 
not  represent  all  operators,  inasmuch  as 
non-owners  are  not  nitinbers  of  the  as- 
sociation, although  they  are,  of  course, 
represented  on  the  genei'al  committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  owners  are  among 
the  largest  operators  of  Shipping  Board 
vessels. 

The  committee  recommended  that  in 
negotiating  the  charter  the  Shipping- 
Board  should  agree: 

"First:  Not  to  operate  any  of  its  ves- 
sels in  competition  with  the  bareboat 
charterers. 

"Second :  Not  to  allocate  or  assign 
any  Shipping  Board  vessels  to  any  oper- 
ators to  compete  with  bareboat  char- 
terers. 

"Third :  To  cancel  the  sales  of  vessels 
to  the  companies  or  individuals  who 
have  agreed  to  purchase  and  who 
have  not  been  able  to  make  the  stipu- 
lated payments,  and  that  these  vessels 
should  be  dealt  with  similarly  to  the 
balance  of  the  fleet,  and  chartered  on 
a  bareboat  basis. 

"Fourth:  To  extend  the  fullest  pro- 
tection to  companies  already  owning 
American  vessels,  such  companies  being- 
given  preference  in  such  ti'ades  in  which 
they  are  already  established,  or  who  now 
express  a  willingness  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements with  their  own  tonnage  or 
any  Shipping  Board  bareboat  chartered 
tonnage." 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee  meet  the   primary   conditions   as   to 
competition  between  Shipping  Board  and 
private  vessels  laid  down  by  the  Pacific- 
American  Steamship  Association  in  De- 
cember, when  it  was  requested  to  form- 
ulate its  ideas  regarding  a  bareboat  form. 
A  digest  of  the  sections  follows: 
1.    Description  of  steamer.     2.    Dead- 
weight.    :^.    Surveys.     4.    Life  of  char- 
ter,     n.     Time    of    delivery.      6.     Hire 
(amounts   left   blank).      7.     Speed.      8. 
Payments  monthly  in  advance.     9.    Hire 


ceases  upon  loss.  10.  Fifty  per  cent 
damages  constitutes  loss.  11.  Insur- 
ance by  owner.  12.  Charterer  to  pay 
operating  and  pilotage  cor.ts,  etc.;    and, 

13,  at  his  own  expense,  keep  vessel  in 
good  condition,  ordinary  wear  included. 

14.  Fuel  and  stores.  15.  Painting  and 
house-flag.  16.  Charterer  to  have  use 
of  all  equipment.  17.  Hire  ceases  when 
time  is  lost  because  of  deveopment  of 
latent  defects.  18.  All  salvage  to  be 
for  benefit  of  chai'terer.  19.  Laws  of 
flag  to  govern  charterer.  20.  Insurance 
repairs  and  general  average  to  be  paid 
by  charterer.  21.  No  sale  without  char- 
terer's consent.  22.  Arbitration  by 
board,  but  "the  arbitrators  shall  not  be 
lawyers."  23.  Redelivery.  24.  Notice  of 
redelivery.     25.    Charterer  may  sub-let. 

Sections  dealing  with  marine  insur- 
ance are  covered  fully  in  the  marine  in^ 
surance  section  of  this  number  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review. 

The  committee  that  drafted  the  pro- 
posed party  was  made  up  of  J.  R.  Gor- 
don, traffic  manager  of  the  Union  Sul- 
phur Company,  chairman;  Hugh  Galla- 
gher, general  Eastern  agent,  Pacific 
Steamship  Company;  Robert  F.  Hand, 
assistant  manager,  marine  department, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
A.  J.  McCarthy,  manager  American  flag 
steamers,  I.  M.  M. ;  Oakley  Wood,  vice- 
president,  Barber  Steamship  Lines;  James 
Donald,  president.  States  Marine  &  Com- 
mercial Company.  Franklin  D.  Mooney, 
president  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Line,  was  the  first  chairman,  but  resign- 
ed because  of  the  press  of  business. 


New  Panama  Tolls  Plan 

An  indirect  remission  of  Panama 
Canal  tolls  to  American  vessels  is  the 
latest  proposal  brought  forward  as  a 
fulfillment  of  the  Republican  platform 
pledge  to  grant  free  passage.  Repre- 
sentative George  W.  Edmunds  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  active  in  further- 
ing merchant  marine  legislation,  has 
proposed  the  new  plan  as  a  method  of 
averting  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain. 
He  would  grant  subsidies  "equal  to  the 
tolls  paid  for  such  vessels  for  passage 
through  the  Panama  Canal."  Although 
such  subsidies  really  would  be  disguised 
remissions  of  tolls,  the  plan  nevertheless 
does  offer  a  way  out,  for  the  granting 
of  subsidies  by  the  United  States  scarce- 
ly is  open  to  objection  by  any  foreign 
country,  especially  by  one  that  itself 
grants  similar  aid.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Edmunds  has  conferred  with  govern- 
ment officials,  who  have  approved  his 
plan,  and  that  President  Harding  also 
received  it  with  approbation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Jones,  not 
understanding   why  shipping   companies 
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should  be  compelled  to  wait  for  remis- 
sion each  three  months,  as  Mr.  Edmunde 
would  provide,  has  stated  that  he  would 
introduce  a  bill  for  out  -  and  -  out  free 
passage. 

Whatever  course  be  adopted,  the  in- 
dications are  that  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  as  well  as  the  coastwise 
trade  will  be  exempt.  This  is  highly 
important.  If  only  coastwise  vessels 
were  granted  free  passage  an  advantage 
would  accrue  to  such  steamships  in  com- 
peting with  through  ve.ssels  for  cargo 
to  and  from  the  Orient  and  Australasia, 
recent  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  the  transshipment  of  such  freight 
at  Pacific  Coast  ports.  But  this  is  a 
narrow  view.  By  and  large,  American 
vessels  would  have  an  advantage  of 
$1.20  a  net  ton  over  their  foreign 
rivals,  which  in  some  trades  would  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  much  if  not  all 
of  the  lower  operating  costs  of  other 
countries. 

An  immediate  effect  upon  the  reven- 
ues of  the  canal  would  appear.  During 
the  calendar  year  1920  the  total  tolls 
collected  were  $10,295,362.  of  which 
American  vessels  paid  $4,724,494.  Brit- 
ish vessels  paid  $3,357,357,  no  other 
flag  exceeded  $1,000,000.  In  view  of 
the  larger  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  it  appears  probable 
that  free  passage,  in  whatever  form, 
would  cut  the  potential  earnings  of  the 
canal  for  1921  squarely  in  two. 

Two  outstanding  results  would  follow 
remission :  an  advantage  to  American 
vessels  in  foreign  trade,  and  a  still 
greater  advantage  to  steamships  ovef 
railroads  in  domestic  business. 

Wool  for  Atlantic 

The  first  large  shipment  of  freight 
consigned  from  the  Orient  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  of  the  United  States  for 
transshipment  at  a  Pacific  Coast  port 
under  the  50  -  50  ari'angement  of  the 
trans-Pacific  and  intercoastal  lines  was 
received  at  San  Francisco  March  29  on 
the  Struthers  &  Dixon  Shipping  Board 
vessel  West  Cajoot.  She  had  approxi- 
mately 12,000  bales  of  wool,  or  4000 
tons,  consigned  from  Taku  Bar  and 
Shanghai  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
cargo  was  turned  oyer  to  the  inter- 
coastal steamship  lines.  The  50-50  plan, 
as  has  been  explained,  provides  for  the 
quotation  of  the  direct  service,  all-water 
rate  by  trans-Pacific  lines  in  the  Orient 
and  by  intercoastal  lines  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  cargo  to  be  transshipped  at 
a  Pacific  Coast  port  and  the  proceeds 
divided  equally  after  the  deduction  of 
handling  charges. 

A  smaller  shipment  of  about  500 
tons  had  been  received  in  Seattle  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  West  Cajoot  in 
San  Francisco.  These  two  lots  were  so- 
licited in  the  Far  East  at  direct  rates 
and  were  the  first  dispatched  after  the 
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consummation  of  the  new  aKieement. 
Thus  an  auspicious  beginninK  has  been 
made  and  hope  is  held  that  the  alliance 
of  the  inteicoastal  and  trans  -  Pacific 
lines  may  take  more  freight  from  the 
direct  steamships.  There  are  certain 
factors  that  tend  to  militate  against  the 
transshipment  plan,  however.  Shipments 
require  more  time  in  transit,  the  expos- 
ure to  damage  is  greater  and  the  insur- 
ance rates  and  interest  charges  may  be 
increased.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of 
any  further  decline  in  freight  rates,  the 
transshipment  cost,  which  is  estimated 
at  $2  a  ton,  might  prove  to  be  an  in- 
superable expense.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  remission  of  Panama  Canal  tolls  to 
vessels  engaged  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
would  give  those  steamships  an  advan- 
tage to  offset  the  fixed  charge  of  $2 
for  handling.  The  most  important  ele- 
ment favorable  to  the  transshipment 
plan  is,  however,  the  option  afforded 
the  eastbound  shipper  of  choosing  be- 
tween  two  markets. 

The  transshipment  plan  also  has  been 
extended  to  exports  to  Australia  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  has  advised  intercoastal 
operators  of  its  willingness  to  accept 
cargo.  The  General  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration has  discovered  that  it  can  book 
some  commodities  on  the  Atlantic  at  the 
direct  rate,  pay  the  full  intercoastal  tar- 
iff and  still  have  a  remunerative  return. 
This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  adjustment 
between  the  Pacific-Australasian  and  the 
Atlantic-Australasian  schedules. 

China  Mail  Quits 

.4pril  opened  with  another  break  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 


ference. Scarcely  more  than  a  month 
after  the  Java-Pacific  Line  had  agreed 
to  rejoin,  the  China  Mail  Steamship 
Company  on  April  2  announced  its  with- 
drawal. This  latest  split  does  not  bt.a( 
the   marks   of   serious   trouble,   however. 

Why  the  China  Mail  withdrew  was 
not  precisely  stated.  Indications  were 
given,  however,  that  the  company  in- 
tended to  protect  itself  against  rate-cut- 
ting and  that  it  preferred  to  do  so  after 
giving  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  from 
the  conference  than  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber and  still  quote  rates  less  than  those 
published.  No  statement  was  forthcom- 
ing as  to  the  identity  of  the  rate-cut- 
ting line. 

Although  the  China  Mail  operates  the 
three  steamships  China,  Nanking  and 
Nile  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Orient,  the  vessels  are  not  large  car- 
riers and  on  the  whole  do  a  distinctly 
Chinese  business.  With  these  facts  is 
to  be  coupled  the  statement  of  officials 
of  the  company  that  there  would  be  no 
general  rate-cutting  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  situation  to  cause  other 
steamship  operators  undue  alarm.  The 
withdrawal  was  not  connected  with  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Shipping  Board 
closing  the  San  Francisco  -  Honolulu 
coastwise  trade  to  the  company  because 
75  per  cent  of  its  stock  was  not  owned 
by   American   citizens. 

Leaves  Intercoastal  Bodies 

The  two  intercoastal  conferences  also 
have  lost  a  member,  the  newly-estab- 
lished United  States  Transport  Line. 
Heretofore  the  intercoastal  i  jsociations 
have  been  able  to  prevent  any  break 
and  to  enroll  as  members  all  the  oper- 


S.  S.  Mandarin,  first  of  four  sisters  built  or  building  by  the  Kiangnan  yard.  Shanghai,  for  the 
Shipping  Board.  Note  the  large  lookouts.  The  Mandarin  made  an  excellent  impression  in  San 
Francisco. 


ators,  the  single  exception  of  this  rule 
having  been  the  Williams  Line,  which 
withdrew  from  the  conferences  but  re- 
joined after  a  few  days. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of 
running  counter  to  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  prevents  some  companies  from 
becoming  •  conference  members.  The 
conspicuous  case  in  point  is  the  Isth- 
mian Line,  owned  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company,  which,  in  con- 
formity to  the  United  States  Steel  pol- 
icy, remains  outside.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  different  intercoastal  lines  ap- 
parently feel  sure  of  their  ground.  They 
certainly  find  governmental  sanction  for 
conferences  in  the  marked  policy  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  the  associations  and  to  insist 
upon  operators  of  government  tonnage 
becoming  members,  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  bodies. 

First  Hawaiian  Raws 

The  first  cargo  of  Hawaiian  raw  sugar 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  Atlantic  under 
the  new  contracts  of  the  island  sugar 
factors  was  taken  by  the  Shipping  Board 
combination  liner  Hawkeye  State,  which 
is  opej'ated  by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  in  the  Baltimore-Hawaii  ser- 
vice. She  had  6048  tons  for  New  York. 
Following  the  Hawkeye  State  two  ves- 
sels of  the  American-Hawaiian  and  the 
Isthmian  steamship  Montgomery  City 
will  load  under  arrangement  with  the 
Matson  Line,  which  holds  the  contract 
for  delivery  of  about  125,000  tons  to 
the  Atlantic. 

After  the  loading  of  these  vessels  the 
use  of  additional  tonnage  will  depend 
upon  the  sugar  offering  at  that  time. 
The  two  large  14,000 -ton  freighters 
Manulani  and  Manukai,  delivered  to 
Matson  by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany in  April,  will  be  available  for  the 
Atlantic  service.  Both  will  be  dispatch- 
ed from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  for 
at  least  one  round  trip  each,  however, 
before  they  are  used  elsewhere. 

Sugar  shipments  to  date  are  slightly 
below  normal  for  this  season.  At  the 
first  of  April  the  accumulation  in  island 
warehouses  had  been  well  cleaned  out, 
but  the  grinding  is  in  full  swing  and 
the  lull  should   be   only  temporary. 

The  use  of  the  Shipping  Board  com- 
bination vessels  and  other  steamers  in 
the  Hawaii-Atlantic  sugar  trade  will  re- 
sult in  the  diversion  of  considerable 
quantities  of  freight  from  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  islands  have  had  no  direct 
Atlantic  service,  so  that  the  larj,e  west- 
bound movement  of  freight  for  the  is- 
lands has  been  handled  largely  by  rail. 
Now  that  a  direct  sei'vice  has  been  re- 
established, however,  goods  consigned 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  West  will 
move    largely    by    the    all-water    route; 
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and  the  Matson,  American-Hawaiian  and 
Isthmian  vessels,  moreover,  will  be  able 
to  command  large  quantities  of  canned 
pineapple  for  Atlantic  delivery.  Some 
of  this  business  will  be  had  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  intercoastal  lines,  but 
a  good  portion  will  be  taken  from  the 
Tailroads. 

The  Wage  Question 

Practically  nothing  was  achieved  by 
Pacific  operators  and  representatives  of 
the  labor  unions  at  their  conferences  in 
San  Francisco  late  in  March  and  early 
in  April.  The  employers  made  their  pro- 
posals for  wage  reductions  to  the  un- 
ions; the  unions  promptly  declined  to 
consider  not  only  the  reductions  pro- 
posed but  any  reductions  whatsoever, 
and  there  the  discussion  rested  at  the 
time  the  clans  gathered  for  the  general 
conference  in  New  York  the  second 
week  in  April. 

Proposals  looking  toward  reductions 
of  approximately  25  per  cent  were  made 
"by  the  member  companies  of  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association  and  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  representatives  of  the  en- 
gineers, firemen,  deck  hands  and  stew- 
ards. In  each  case  the  reply  was  re- 
turned that  no  cuts  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  men.  At  the  time  the  New 
Tork  meeting  was  held,  however,  no 
proposals  had  been  made  to  the  Pacific 
•deck  officers. 

As  a  result  of  the  replies  of  the  un- 
ions and  the  approaching  meeting  in 
New  York,  the  Pacific  negotiations  were 
thrown  upon  the  Eastern  conference. 
The  following  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
men  attended :  George  Eggers,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company;  J.  C.  Rohlfs, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California; 
M.  F.  Cropley,  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  Matson 
Navigation  Company;  and  W.  F.  Sulli- 
"van  and  Ralph  Myers,  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  Coast.  William 
Kincaid  represented  the  San  Francisco 
district  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Acceptance  by  the  Alaska  fishermen 
of  wage  reductions  approximating  2.5 
per  cent  permitted  the  San  Francisco, 
Portland  and  Seattle  fleets  to  go  north 
in  April.  The  vessels  had  beer?  held  in 
port  pending  a  settlement  with  the  men. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Idle  Tonnage 

At  the  first  of  April  forty-two  Ship- 
ping Board  steamships  were  tied  up  in 
the  San  Francisco  district.  One  was  at 
Portland,  two  were  at  Los  Angeles  and 
the  others  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Al- 
though there  are  signs  of  improvement 
in  the  trans-Pacific  trade,  the  number 
of  idle  vessels  probably  will  increase  for 
a  few  months,  for  deliveries  continue 
to  be  made  by  Pacific  Coast  yards  and 
the  Kiangnan  plant  at  Shanghai  has  be- 
gun  to   dispatch   its  vessels   across   the 


Pacific,   the  first  of  the  four,  the   Man- 
darin, having  arrived  about  April  1. 

The  total  number  of  Shipping  Board 
idle  vessels  on  March  24  was  placed  at 
536.  The  tonnage  of  the  idle  ships  plus 
226  wooden  vessels  on  the  withdrawal 
list  amounts  to  more  than  .30  per  cent 
of  the  government-owned  merchant  fleet. 
The  number  of  idle  wooden  vessels 
charged  to  the  Shipping  Board  has  been 
decreased,  however,  by  the  sale  of  44 
hulls  to  the  Northern  Transportation 
Company   of   Baltimore   for   $1,. 580, 000. 


/.  M.  M.  Earnings 


Following  the  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  in  March, 
the  following  statement  was  issued : 

"It  was  stated  that  the  net  earnings 
for  the  year  1920  after  payment  of  in- 
terest on  bonds  and  allowance  for  de- 
preciation would  probably  slightly  ex- 
ceed the  estimate  made  by  the  board  in 
November,  1920,  namely,  $7,500,000, 
which  would  be  about  15  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  stock. 

"It  is  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
make  any  forecast  for  the  year  1921, 
as  due  to  the  reduction  in  exports  the 
freight  situation  is  unsatisfactory,  but 
the  passenger  situation,  although  it  is 
much  disturbed  by  the  immigration  com- 
plications, is  encouraging." 

Passenger  Fares  Cut 

Effective  May  26,  the  China  Mail 
Steamship  Company  has  announced  re- 
ductions in  fii-st-class  fares  of  the  steam- 
ship Nile  as  follows:  San  Francisco 
to  Yokohama,  $226;  Nagasaki,  $257; 
Shanghai,  $269;  Hongkong,  $293;  Ma- 
nila via  Hongkong  transfer,  $293;  Sin- 
gapore, $343.  These  fares  are  the  same 
as  those  charged  for  the  steamship 
China. 

Because  of  the  congestion  in  passen- 
ger business  between  Honolulu  and  San 
Fi-aneisco,  the  Shipping  Board  has  grant- 
ed permission  to  the  China  Mail  to 
transport  passengers  eastbound  on  three 
vessels  sailing  in  April,  May  and  June, 


thus  relaxing  to  that  degree  the  recent 
prohibition  against  the  company  engag- 
ing in  the  coastwise  trade.  An  appli- 
cation of  the  company  that  it  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  passengers  to  Honolulu 
was  denied  on  the  ground  that  other 
services  were  adequate. 

Some  Corrections 

In  the  summary  of  Oriental  freight 
conferences  that  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
there  were  a  few  errors  and  omissions. 

J.  A.  Payne  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
is  chairman  of  the  Trans-Pacific  Freight 
Tariff  Bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Yo- 
kohama. W.  L.  Johnstone  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  is  chairman  of  the  Yokohama 
sub  -  committee  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Trans-Pacific  Homeward 
Conference;  and  E.  E.  Johnson,  Pacific 
Steamship,  instead  of  R.  O.  Baker, 
Struthers  &  Dixon,  is  chairman  of  the 
Kobe  committee.  Hongkong  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  committees.  The  Los  An- 
geles Pacific  Navigation  Company  is  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  committees 
at  all  ports.  The  China  Pacific  is  not  a 
member  at  Manila.  To  the  Trans-Pa- 
cific Freight  Tariff  Bureau  of  Hong- 
kong should  be  added  the  following 
members:  Pacific  Steamship,  Los  An- 
geles Pacific,  Waterhouse,  Java  -  China- 
Japan,  Bank,  China  Mail  and  Ocean 
Transport.  E.  J.  Brown,  Pacific  Mail, 
is  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  con- 
ference at  Manila,  and  W.  P.  Neeson, 
Pacific  Mail,  is  chairman  at  Hongkong. 
George  A.  Heyburn,  Pacific  Steamship, 
not  L.  Everett,  Struthers  &  Dixon,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
conference  with  headquarters  at  Shang- 
hai. With  these  corrections  and  addi- 
tions the  summary  is  complete  to  date. 

Motorships  Coming 

The  Holland-America  Line,  hitherto 
operating  three  vessels  in  the  Pacific- 
Europe  service,  has  announced  that  the 
13,000  deadweight  ton  steamship  Noor- 
derdyk   will   arrive   at   ports   of   the   Pa- 


S.   S.    Taiyo    Maru   of  Toyo   Kisen   Kaisha.   formerly   German   steamship    Cap    Finisterre. 
her  first  voyage   from    San   Francisco   for  Japan   June   30. 


She   will   make 
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The  Wenatchee  arrives.  Above — The  535  Wenatchee,  operated  by  the  Pacilic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, in  Seattle  harbor.  Below  are  Captain  Guptill.  master  of  the  Wenatchee;  H.  F.  Alexander, 
president,  and  A.  F.  Haines,  vice-president,  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  and  R.  M.  Semmes. 
district   director.    Shipping    Board,    Seattle. 


make  the  vessel  pay,  even  at  the  low 
charter  hire,  Mr.  Asano  said  that  she 
might  be  employed  between  Hamburg 
and  the  Argentine,  the  trade  for  which 
she  was  built. 

Advices  from  Japan  say  that  Ameri- 
can travel  this  year  is  showing  a  de- 
crease of  20  per  cent  from  that  of 
1920.  General  business  depression  is 
blamed.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  de- 
mand for  passenger  accommodations 
probably  will  not  be  so  great  as  for 
the  last  few  years. 

Pacific  Mail  to  Atlantic 

The  Pacific  Mail  has  announced  that 
the  steamship  Venezuela  of  the  Oriental 
service  would  be  withdrawn  after  her 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  in  May  for  use 
in  the  company's  Baltimore  passenger 
line.     She   will   depart  from   San   Fran- 


cific  Coast  in  late  May.  Whether  she 
will  continue  in  the  service  has  not 
been    decided. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  three  motorships  now  building  for 
the  Holland-America,  which  will  be  op- 
erated between  the  Pacific  and  Europe. 
No  details  of  the  vessels  have  been  re- 
ceived, nor  is  it  known  definitely  when 
they  will  be  completed.  With  the  Scan- 
dinavian motorships  becoming  increas- 
ingly numerous,  the  Holland-America 
and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  construct- 
ing vessels  of  the  same  type  and  Amer- 
ican shipowners  adding  a  few  to  their 
fleets,  the  day  of  the  motorship  on  the 
Pacific  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
dawned. 

The  motorships  to  be  placed  on  the 
Pacific-Europe  service  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  which  will  main- 
tain a  joint  service  with  the  Holland- 
America,  will  be  similar  to  the  Glenogle 
of  the  Glen  Line,  or  of  a  little  more 
than  9000  tons  gross. 

Line  for  Los  Angeles 

In  order  to  afford  Los  Angeles  a 
trans-Pacific  freight  service,  which  that 
city  has  not  had  since  the  suspension 
of  sailings  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Navigation  Company,  the  Shipping  Board 
freighters  operated  by  Struthers  &  Dix- 
on will  call  at  Los  Angeles  both  inbound 
and  outbound,  giving  monthly  sailings. 
This  schedule  probably  will  remain  in 
eff'ect  until  sufficient  business  can  be  de- 
veloped to  warrant  the  maintenance  of 
a  .separate  line. 

The  Taiyo  Mara 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  announced 
that  the  former  German  steamship  Cap 
Finisterre,  allotted  to  Japan  by  the  Rep- 
arations Commission  and  turned  over  to 
T.  K.  K.  by  the  Japanese  government, 
would  arrive  in  San  Francisco  from  the 
Orient  about  the  middle  of  June  and 
depart  on  her  first  westbound  voyage 
June  30.     She  has  been  renamed  Taiyo 


Maru.  Taiyo  is  a  compound  word  that 
may  be  translated  as  "Great  Ocean," 
and  it  follows  out  the  T.  K.  K.  nomen- 
clature, by  which  vessels  have  names 
ending   in    "yo." 

The  Taiyo  Maru  was  built  by  the 
Hamburg-American  for  the  Hamburg- 
Buenos  Aires  service,  so  that  she  is 
well  adapted  to  tropical  use.  Her  pas- 
senger accommodations  are :  first-cabin, 
408;  second,  102;  third,  120;  steerage, 
828.  She  will  be  easily  the  largest  pas- 
senger carrier  of  any  vessel  p'ying  out 
of  San  Francisco,  but  her  fre'ght  capac- 
ity is  no  more  than   2000  tons. 

In  reply  to  criticism  by  stockholders 
of  the  T.  K.  K.,  who  feared  that  the 
company  had  acted  unwisely  in  accept- 
ing the  vessel.  President  Asano  said 
that  only  10  sen  (5  cents)  a  ton  (prob- 
ably gross)  was  being  paid  each  month 
to  the  government.  On  the  basis  of 
gross  tonnage,  the  Taiyo  is  being  char- 
tered for  about  $700  a  month;  but  the 
low  hire  really  is  an  indirect  subsidy 
and  as  such  is  not  unreasonable,  inas- 
much as  the  regular  subsidy  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  of  50  sen  a  gross 
ton  for  each  1000  nautical  miles  steam- 
ed, plus  extra  payments  for  speeds  ex- 
ceeding twelve  knots. 

Should    the   company    not   be   able    to 


Cisco  June  1.  A  tentative  schedule  pro- 
vides for  the  departure  of  the  Colombia, 
a  sister  ship,  July  19,  and  of  the  Ecu- 
ador September  17.  Divei'sion  of  these 
three  vessels  to  the  intercoastal  passen- 
ger service  is  made  possible  by  the  allot- 
ment of  five  535's  by  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the  Pacific  Mail. 

Calls  will  be  made  at  Los  Angeles, 
Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  at 
Balboa  and  Cristobal,  and  at  Kingston 
and  Havana.  On  the  westbound  voy- 
ages the  call  at  Kingston  will  be  omitted. 

One  other  intercoastal  passenger  ser- 
vice is  in  operation,  the  Matson  Line 
using  two  535's  between  Honolulu  and 
Baltimore  via  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  to  Mexico 

A  British  steamship  service  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Mexican  ports  will  be 
established  by  interests  affiliated  with 
the  Clan  Line,  according  to  statements 
made  by  Major  N.  R.  Winters  and  Cap- 
tain James  Irvine.  The  two  Britons 
recently  investigated  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico and  Los  .Angeles  and  decided  to  rec- 
ommend to  their  principals  that  Los  An- 
geles be  made  the  northern  terminal  in- 
asmuch as  the  regular  service  of  the 
steamships  Yale  and  Harvard  would  af- 
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ford  a  feeder  connection  with  the  north 
and  the  drydock  and  repair  facilities  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  would  make  unnecessary 
a  call  at  San  Francisco.  Messrs.  Win- 
ters and  Irvine  said  that  six  vessels 
were  under  construction  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Los  Angeles  expects  to  profit  mate- 
rially by  trade  with  Mexico.  Business 
men  of  the  city  recently  made  a  tour 
of  its  principal  cities  and  are  credited 
with  having  formed  some  promising 
connections. 

More  New  Services 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine 
has  announced  that  beginning  with  the 
sailing  of  May  26  from  New  York,  its 
American  Line  steamers  carrying  pas- 
sengers to  Hamburg,  the  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  will  call  on  their  eastbound 
voyages  at  Cherbourg  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  These  stops  have  been 
arranged  for  a  largely  increasing  con- 
tinental patronage  that  finds  it  con- 
venient to  proceed  by  way  of  Paris  to 
points  in  France  and  Central  Europe. 

The  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  plans  to  establish  a  freight  and 
passenger  steamship  line  between  At- 
lantic ports  of  Canada  and  Australasia 
via  Panama.  On  the  return  voyage  the 
vessels  would  call  at  New  York  and 
other  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Another  new  freight  and  passenger 
service  announced  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine  is  to  be  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  San  Francisco. 
Two  vessels  will  be  operated  on  a  ten- 
day  schedule  beginning  in  June. 

A  new  tugboat  company,  the  Los  An- 
geles Launch  &  Towboat  Company,  has 
been  organized  by  Henry  C.  Peterson  of 
San  Francisco.  The  Shipowners  &  Mer- 
chants Tugboat  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  decided  to  enter  Puget  Sound 
with  its  new  tugs. 

The  New  York  oflice  of  the  Trans- 
Oceanic  Company,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  closed  and  Simpson,  Spence  & 
Young  and  the  Texas  Transport  & 
Terminal  Company  will  represent  the 
Trans-Oceanic  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf. 
Both  these  companies  will  be  represent- 
ed on  the  Pacific  by  the  Trans-Oceanic, 
which  thus  takes  charge  of  the  inter- 
ests of  some  important  French  lines, 
among  which  is  the  Compagnie  Generale 
Transatlantique. 

The  Granite  State,  the  third  and  last 
of  the  502's  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Mail,  for  the  Indian  service,  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  April  4  from  the  At- 
lantic. 

Reports  are  current  that  a  group  of 
Hawaiian  business  men  is  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  United  States  Army  trans- 
ports Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pa- 
cific for  the  San  Francisco-Honolulu  ser- 
vice.    These   vessels  are  unusually  fast 


and  carry  large  passenger  lists,  although 
their  freight  capacity  is  small.  Ex- 
tensive and  costly  reconditioning  would 
be  necessary. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company  that 
the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  service 
of  the  steamships  Yale  and  Harvard  will 
begin  in  May.  The  steamships  will 
maintain  an  average  round-trip  speed  of 
a  little  more  than  21  knots. 

C.  Henry  Smith,  formerly  agent  of 
A.  0.  Lindvig  in  San  Francisco,  has  en- 
tered the  West  Coast  trade,  in  which 
Lindvig  vessels  operated  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation.  The  first  sailing  will  be 
that  of  the  steamship  Pacifico,  5.500 
ton  deadweight.  Mrs.  Smith  will  use  the 
name  South  America-Pacific  Line. 

The  Pan-American  Line  has  obtained 
the  steamship  Paraiso  with  which  to 
replace  the  San  Antonio  in  the  Mexican 


and  Central  American  trades.  The 
Paraiso  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Griffdu. 

Los  Angeles  has  been  added  to  the 
Pacific  ports  of  call  of  the  East  Asiatic 
Company. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  has 
announced  resumption  of  a  direct  pas- 
senger and  freight  service  between  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  and  ports  of  the  United 
States.  The  steamships  Admiral  Dewey 
and  Admiral  Schley  will  give  a  weekly 
service  with  calls  at  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Here- 
tofore the  only  Admiral  Line  vessel  call- 
ing at  VVancouver  was  the  Admiral 
Sebree,  which  called  once  every  three 
weeks.  The  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany employed  the  steamship  Queen 
as  a  running  mate  to  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  sinking  of  the  Governor  off 
Port   Townsend   Apiil   1. 


With  Exporters  and  Importers 


Lumber  Rates  Firm 

Lumber  was  a  principal  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast-North  Atlantic  Eastbound  Confer- 
ence at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco 
April  1.3.  Representatives  of  North- 
western interests  were  heard  in  behalf 
of  reductions  in  rates,  but  on  the  whole 
they  were  unsuccessful.  The  confer- 
ence manifested  a  disposition  to  stand 
pat. 

The  northern  men  went  to  the  meet- 
ing with  a  request  that  the  lumber  rate 
be  reduced  from  $20  to  $16  a  thousand 
feet.  Such  a  reduction  they  probably 
did  not  expect  to  gain ;  they  did  desire 
a  cut  to  $18,  however,  because,  so 
rumors  say,  in  anticipation  of  lower 
rates  some  companies  had  sold  quite  a 
bit  of  lumber  in  the  East  on  a  basis  of 
an  $18  transportation  cost.  Whatever 
they  desired,  whether  $16  or  $18,  they 
failed  signally;  and  indications  at  the 
meeting  were  that  the  $20  rate  would 
stand  for  the  year. 

Shingles  formed  another  subject  of 
discussion;  on  them  the  manufacturers 
lost  ground.  They  asked  the  confer- 
ence to  cut  the  rate  from  70  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  to  60.  This  was  de- 
nied, as  was  a  request  that  the  steam- 
ship lines  accept  responsibility  for 
losses  in  excess  of  1  per  cent.  The 
third  important  point  resulted  in  an 
increase.  This  was  the  suggestion  that 
the  steamships  transport  dry  shingles 
at  actual  weight  and  green  at  the 
weights  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association,  an  action  that 
would  have  given  the  shipper  the  ad- 
vantage in  both  categories.  The  con- 
ference denied  this  request  also;  it 
went  further,  and  decided  that  asso- 
ciation   weights    would    be    used    in    all 


cases  thereafter,  instead  of  association 
or  actual  weight  at  ship's  option  being 
employed.  In  general,  ship's  option  al- 
ways has  been  construed  to  mean  the 
use  of  that  standard  which  would  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  the  carrier; 
but  some  companies,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  employing  the  lesser  weight  of 
shingles.  By  enforcing  the  association 
weights,  the  steamship  lines  probably 
will  receive  more  for  dry  shingles;  to 
offset  this,  however,  the  association 
green  weights  generally  will  be  less  than 
the  actual.  The  sum  total  of  the  ruling 
is  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  dry 
shingles,  although  the  amount  of  in- 
crease would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  fact  is  that  the  intercoastal  lines 
do  not  regard  shingles  as  desirable 
cargo  and  are  not  inclined  to  make  such 
concessions  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
box  shooks,  which  were  reduced  at  the 
same  meeting  from  70  to  60  cents. 

An  interesting  proposal  was  made  to 
the  conference  by  Skinner  &  Eddy,  Se- 
attle, who  had  prepared  a  plan  for  as- 
sembling lots  of  lumber  at  the  different 
ports  of  Puget  Sound  and  taking  them 
by  barge  to  Seattle,  there  to  load  the 
several  lots  at  one  operation,  working 
straight  shifts  until  completion  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  operator.  In  return 
Skinner  &  Eddy  wished  a  rate  of  $18. 
The  conference  decided  that  no  lower 
rate  could  be  made  for  one  company 
than  for  another,  although  the  steam- 
ship lines  would  not  have  to  call  at 
different  ports  and  would  save  in  load- 
ing costs;  the  plan  failed,  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  conference  was  concerned, 
but  the  body  suggested  that  Skinner  & 
Eddy  take  up  the  proposal  with  the  dif- 
ferent lines.  Some  plan  may  be  evolved 
that  would  not  necessitate  the  actual 
cutting  of  steamship  rates. 
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Despite  the  reports  that  the  trans- 
Pacific  lumber  rate  has  been  raised,  it 
remains  $10,  but  will  be  increased,  ac- 
cordinK  to  present  plans,  to  $15  July  1. 
A  proposal  to  increase  it  in  April  was 
defeated  because  some  lines  held  that 
they  should  be  privileged  to  accept  new 
cargo  at  $10  inasmuch  as  others  were 
booked  up  at  that  rate  for  several  weeks 
to  come. 

Other  Tarifis  Lowered 

Following  upon  the  emergency  re- 
duction in  the  canned  goods  rate  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific 
Coast-North  Atlantic  Eastbound  Confer- 
ence has  cut  the  rate  on  beans  from 
70  to  55  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  ef- 
fective until  July  31.  This  rate  will 
permit  beans  to  be  landed  at  an  At- 
lantic port  and  shipped  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburgh  in  competition  with  goods 
moving  overland.  It  was  estimated  that 
86,000  tons  of  beans  were  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  awaiting  shipment.  Without 
certainty  of  being  able  to  sell  this 
accumulation,  which  was  practically  one 
entire  crop,  growers  were  not  disposed 
to  plant. 

The  trans-Pacific  rate  on  sacked 
wheat  was  reduced  March  29  from 
$9  a  short  ton  to  $7.  Prior  to  the 
fixing  of  the  $9  rate  $12  had  obtained. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  through  rates 
■with  the  aggregate  of  two  locals,  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  has  re- 
duced the  Hawaii-Atlantic  rate  for 
canned  pineapple  from  $18  to  $17  a 
ton.  When  the  intercoastal  lines  re- 
duced the  canned  fruit  rate  the  sum 
of  the  Hawaii-San  Francisco  and  San 
Francisco-Atlantic  charges  became  less 
than  the  through. 

Wool  Also  Down 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has 
announced  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  imported  wool  from  California  ports 
to  New  York  pier  via  Southern  Pacific, 
Galveston  and  Morgan  Lines,  to  become 
effective  April  4  as  follows:  Wool  in 
grease,  in  bales,  machine-compressed  to 
not  less  than  23  pounds  a  cubic  foot, 
minimum  carload  weight  30,000  pounds, 
$1.25.      Old  rate,   $1,661/2. 

Wool,  scoured,  in  bales,  machine- 
compressed  to  not  less  than  17  pounds 
a  cubic  foot,  minimum  carload  weight 
20,000  pounds,  $1.50.  Old  rate, 
$2.16%. 

A  large  amount  of  wool  has  been 
received  at  San  Francisco  recently  from 
Australia,  with  New  York  and  Boston 
as  its  final  destination. 

Weakness  of  Orient 

Rates  on  freight  originating  in  the 
Orient  continue  weak.  The  Japan  and 
Calcutta-Rangoon  tariffs  fell  from  yen 
2  to  yen  8  a  ton  March  1.  Bombay 
general  cargo  declined   from   yen   40   to 


yen  35,  weight  or  measured,  and  Ran- 
goon, Calcutta  and  Colombo  from  yen 
35  to  yen  30.  At  the  same  time  the 
Dairen-F>urope  wheat  rate  fell  from  70 
shillings  to  60;  and  Dairen-Bombay 
from  40  to  25.  About  the  middle  of 
March,  however,  the  coasting  trade 
strengthened  slightly. 

Low  rates  and  small  cargoes  are  af- 
fecting prospective  dividends.  Japanese 
sources  predicted  that  the  dividend  of 
the  N.  Y.  K.  for  the  business  term  end- 
ing March  31  would  be  about  20  per 
cent  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  for 
the  preceding  period  and  50  per  cent 
during  the  war  boom. 

Fruit  Rates  Again 

A  flurry  was  created  in  intercoastal 
circles  in  April  by  the  report  that  a 
strong  non-conference  line  had  reduced 
the  rate  on  processed  fruit  in  boxes 
from  90  to  55  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
or  5  cents  less  than  the  newly-estab- 
lished rate  on  dried,  non-processed  fruit 
in  bags.  The  Pacific  Coast-North  At- 
lantic Eastbound  Conference  held  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  reported  reduc- 
tion but  adjourned  to  seek  additional 
information  before  taking  any  action. 
The  present  railroad  rates  are  $1.66 
on  boxed  and  $2  on  sacked,  which  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  old  water 
rates  of  90  cents  on  boxed  and  $1.40 
on  sacked.  The  reduction  of  the  last 
rate  to  60  cents  in  March  resulted  in 
a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
packers  to  bring  about  the  restoration 
of  a  differential.  While  this  case  is 
pending  before  the  Shipping  Board  the 
packers  have  executed  a  flank  move- 
ment against  the  growers,  if  the  reports 
be  correct,  which  acts  still  further  to 
confust  the   situation. 

Some  processed  fruit  has  been  ship- 
ped by  water  recently,  despite  the  old 
prejudice  of  Eastern  buyers  against 
goods  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
heat  and  humidity  of  the  torrid  zone; 
reports,  moreover,  credit  the  rate-cut- 
ting steamship  line  with  having  booked 
large  quantities.  California  packers  say 
that  they  must  allow  for  average  dam- 
age of  about  1  cent  a  pound  when 
shipping  by  water.  Some  fruit  might 
be  undamaged ;  the  loss  on  other  ship- 
ments might  be  2  cents  or  more.  The 
reported  water  rate  of  55  cents  is  $1.11 
a  hundred,  or  about  1  cent  a  pound, 
less  than  the  rail,  and  accordingly 
might  be  expected  to  attract  some  car- 
go, perhaps  a  considerable  amount.  But 
it  does  appear  to  be  about  the  highest 
rate  that  would  accomplish  anything. 

The  statement  made  last  month  that 
100,000  tons  of  sacked  fruit  had  been 
booked  at  60  cents  was  in  error.  Book- 
ings aggregate  200,000  tons,  without,  it 
appears,  any  time  limit. 

The  motorship  Kennecott,  recently 
delivered  by  Todd  to  the  Alaska  Steam- 


ship Company  and  placed  on  the  berth 
by  H.  W.  Ross,  cut  the  intercoastal 
flour  rate  from  $11  to  $9  and  other 
commodities  in  approximately  the  same 
ratio.  Inasmuch  as  the  voyages  of  one 
vessel  necessarily  are  infrequent,  con- 
ference members  professed  to  feel  no 
alarm. 


Freight  Report 


April  13,  1921. 
Our  last  circular  was  dated  March  15. 
About  two  days  later  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board   chartered  two  of  their     ■± 
steamers  to  load  at  Portland,  at  $10.50     i 
United     Kingdom-Continent,    Bordeaux- 
Hamburg,     option   of    $12   to     Mediter- 
ranean   not    east    West   Coast    of    Italy, 
one  by  M.  H.  Houser,  and  the  other  by 
the    Northern    Grain    Warehouse    Com- 
pany.    About  the  same  time  the  motor- 
ship  Canada  was  chartering  space  from 
San  Francisco  or  the  North  to   Scandi- 
navian ports  at  $14  per  ton.     The  mo- 
torship    Indien     was     chartered    by   the 
East    Asiatic     Company   to   the     Pacific 
Grain  Company  at  55/-  U.  K.-Continent, 
60/-  usual  Mediterranean,  for  one  port, 
with   2/-  additional  if  two  ports  in  the 
same  range.     Just  one  week  later  quite 
a   thrill     was     experienced   by     shippers 
when    they    heard    that    Kerr-Gifford    & 
Company    had    taken   two    steamers  at 
70/-  for  U.   K.-Continent  and   Mediter- 
ranean   from    the    Shipping    Board    for 
April  loading.     The  excitement  subsided 
somewhat  when  it  was  learned  that  this 
rate  had  been  paid  in  order  to  fill  short 
sales  of  grain.     These  charters  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  British  steamer  Sedgepool 
which    sudenly    offered    on    the    market, 
but   for   May/June    loading,    and   which 
was    eventually     chartered     by    M.     H. 
Houser    at    60/-    for    U.    K.-Continent, 
with  the  option  of  Mediterranean,  at  a 
reported  rate  of  65/-.     There  was  a  lull 
in    chartering    for   three    or    four   days, 
although    the     tone    was     firmer,     when 
Kerr-Gifford  came  into  the  market  and 
took  the  Kina  at  65/-  for  U.  K.-Conti- 
nent, and  70/-  for  Mediterranean,  May 
loading.     Today  it  is  reported  two  Ship- 
ping Board  steamers  have  been  fixed  to 
load    wheat    or    flour   from    Portland    at 
70/-  for  either  U.  K.-Continent  or  Med- 
iterranean. 

From  San  Francisco  no  steamers  have 
been  taken  for  full  cargoes  of  barley, 
but  liners  have  been  arranging  space  to 
different  ports  in  U.  K.-Continent,  at 
from  55/-  to  60/-,  and  to  Scandinavian 
ports  at  70/-. 

Quite  a  business  has  been  done  on 
vessels  from  Newcastle,  Australia,  to 
San  Francisco,  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Com- 
pany, they  having  taken  the  motorboat 
Oronite,  and  schooner  Vigilant,  and  it  is 
reported,  nossibly  one  or  two  steamers, 
all   at  $5.25   a  ton. 

The  only  business  done  lately  for  ties 
to  Europe  was  by  the  Canada  Overseas 
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Trading  Company,  they  having  charter- 
ed two  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  steamers  at  a  reported  rate  of 
$27,  Canadian  currency,  a  thousand 
feet,  to  Alexandria.  There  were  some 
further  orders  for  U.  K.  in  the  market, 
but  in  competition  with  the  Gulf  ports 
the  latter  succeeded  in  getting  the  con- 
tracts away  from  this  coast. 

The  schooners  Echo  and  Honoipu 
have  both  been  chartered  to  carry  copra 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  San 
Francisco,  the  first  by  Burns,  Philp  & 
Company,  and  the  second  by  Wightman 
&  Crane. 

Some  charters  have  been  reported  for 
nitrate  from  Chile,  the  steamer  Everest 
having  been  closed  at  $4. .50  a  ton  from 
a  niti'ate  port  to  Gulf-Boston  range,  and 
the  latest  steamer  is  reported  to  have 
been  chartered  for  the  same  business 
at  $4. 

Steamer  West  Hartland  was  taken  by 
H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Company,  Ltd., 
at  a  reported  rate  of  $24..50  U.  S.  gold, 
for  ties  to  Bombay  from  British  Colum- 
bia. This  firm  had  originally  chartered 
a  Canadian  Government  steamer  at 
about  $40  Canadian,  but  when  she  miss- 
ed her  cancelling  date  they  were  able 
to  fill  her  place  by  the  charter  of  the 
above  steamer. 

A    Canadian    steamer,    the    Canadian 
Carrier,  has  been  chartered  for  nitrate 
'0  Honolulu  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com 
pany  at  $8   Canadian  currency. 

For  lumber  to  the  West  Coast,  the 
lowest  rate  paid  has  been  for  the  J.  W. 
Clise,  namely  $17  a  thousand  to  Callao, 
by  the  Mohns  Commercial  Company. 

The  General  Steamship  Line  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  ties  from  a  red- 
wood port  to  Callao,  under  chai'ter  to 
A.  F.  Thane  &  Company,  at  $18  U.  S. 
currency,  and  the  schooner  Forest  Home 
■was  chartered  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany at  $18  to  Callao. 

The  last  space  engaged  by  a  General 
Steamship  liner  for  the  West  Coast  has 
been  for  account  of  A.  P.  Thane  & 
Company,  about  400,000  feet  to  Iqui- 
que,  at  $20  a  thousand. 

There  have  been  no  sailers  chartered 
for  lumber  to  Australia,  as  their  own- 
ers do  not  see  any  money  in  sending 
them  down  at  $18  a  thousand,  but 
Africa  has  bought  a  fair  amount  of  lum- 
ber lately.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany are  sending  their  own  vessel,  the 
David  Evans,  with  a  cargo  to  Capetown, 
and  the  Hastings  Mills  chartered  space 
for  800,000  feet  to  Durban  at  about 
$35  Canadian  currency,  on  one  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine 
steamers,  and  G.  W.  Gates  &  Company 
of  Portland  have  chartered  the  schooner 
Hesperian  from  the  Rolph  Navigation  & 
Coal  Company,  at  a  reported  rate  of 
$30  U.  S.  gold  a  thosuand,  prepaid,  for 
two   ports  South  Africa. 


No  shippers  here  are  interested  in 
taking  steamers  on  time  charter,  but  the 
last  charter  reported  on  the  Atlantic 
was  a  9000-ton  steamer  for  four  to  six 
months,  delivery  and  re-delivei-y  New 
York,  at  6/6  a  ton  a  month,  on  the 
deadweight.       PAGE    BROTHERS, 

Brokers. 

Refrigerator  Vessels  Needed 

The  need  of  refrigerator  vessels  on 
the  Pacific  becomes  more  apparent  month 
by  month.  Within  the  last  half-year  the 
fiow  of  Pacific  Coast  products,  especially 
fruits  and  other  perishable  goods,  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  has  increased  greatly  in 
volume,  and  the  urgent  demand  for  re- 
frigerator vessels  has  led  at  least  one 
intercoastal  steamship  line  to  give  ear- 
nest consideration  to  installing  storage 
space  in  old  vessels  or  perhaps  con- 
structing specially-designed  vessels.  In 
other  ocean  trades  the  lack  of  refriger- 
ators has  become  manifest.  A  begin- 
ning is  being  made  in  the  Australasian 
meat  and  butter  business;  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  doubtless  will  move  in 
larger  volume  to  the  Orient  and  Malay- 
sia on  the  new  Shipping  Board  combi- 
nation vessels;  now  comes  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  refrigerator  line  to  handle 
Chinese  eggs: 

"As  China  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  United  States,  the  laying  season  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  our  own,  and 
consequently  the  receipts  at  the  Ameri- 
can egg  freezing  plants  which  have  been 
erected  at  Shanghai  are  heaviest  in  the 
spring,"  says  the  report.  "Ample  pro- 
vision for  cold  storage  and  other  facil- 
ities at  Shanghai,  and  refrigerator  ships 
for  the  trans-Pacific  run,  must,  there- 
fore, be  provided  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  working  to  capacity  all  the  year 
round  and  the  supply  of  Chinese  frozen 
and  dried  eggs  regular  for  the  American 


market.  A  large  amount  of  American 
capital  has  been  invested  in  these  plants 
in    China." 

The  report  says  that  nearly  4  per 
cent  of  our  imports  from  China  in  1920 
were  dried  and  frozen  eggs.  In  fact,, 
of  29,022,577  pounds  of  eggs  imported 
from  all  countries  in  1920,  we  received 
from  China  alone  25,646,791  pounds^ 
valued  at  $6,093,155.  There  apparently 
is  a  marked  increase  each  month  in  Chi- 
nese shipments,  for  imports  in  Decem- 
ber were  9,736,453  pounds  as  compared 
with  579,814  pounds  in  January. 

American  shipowners  and  shipbuilders 
will  find  serious  consideration  of  these' 
facts  well  worthwhile. 

2800  Tons  of  Glass 

The  European-Pacific  steamship  West 
Kedron,  managed  by  Williams,  Dimond 
&  Company,  sailed  from  Antwerp  in 
March  with  a  full  cargo  for  the  United 
States,  included  in  which  was  77,335 
cases,  about  2800  tons,  of  glass,  which 
constitutes  the  record  shipment  for  Ant- 
werp. Advices  to  Williams,  Dimond  & 
Company  state  that  Antwerp  manufac 
turers  are  very  active  and  are  making 
large  sales  overseas.  Commerce  Reports 
has  the  following  to  say  regarding  this 
shipment:  "What  is  considered  to  be 
the  largest  single  shipment  of  ordinary 
window  glass  since  the  armistice  left 
Antwerp  on  March  10  for  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Many  of  the  shipping  agencies 
have  commitment  for  a  great  amount 
of  glass,  one  prominent  shipping  firm 
stating  that  it  had  60,000  tons  to  ship. 
This  consists  of  window  glass."  In 
1913,  the  last  normal  pre-war  year,  Bel- 
gian glass  exports  to  the  United  States 
aggregated  10,254,089  kilograms  as  com- 
pared with  5,747,263  in  1920.  A  prom- 
ising business  therefore  appears  to  open. 


In  Asiatic  Ports 


Japan's  Future  Dark 

Dr.  Junichiro  Iniaoka,  of  the  Uraga 
Dock  Company,  believes  that  Japanese 
yards  must  bestir  themselves  if  they  are 
to  remain  in  business.     Said  Dr.  Imaoka: 

"Last  year  ninety  ships  of  not  less 
than  1000  tons  gross,  totaling  430,000 
tons  gross,  were  launched,  as  against 
174  of  501,081  tons  in  1918  and  134 
of  616,667  tons  in  1919,  4  of  34,478 
tons  in  1913  and  16  of  78,010  tons  in 
1914.  Though  last  year's  output  shows 
a  considerable  decline  when  compared 
with  the  years  when  the  wartime  pros- 
perity in  shipping  and  shipbuilding  was 
at  its  height,  it  indicates  a  great  devel- 
opment when  compared  with  the  pre- 
war conditions.  As  to  the  future  we 
cannot  but  be  pessimistic. 

"There  will  be  very  few  orders  for 
new  ships,  and  foreign  competition  must 
be  met.   .   .   .    The  shipyards  capable  of 


building  steel  ships  of  not  less  than 
1000  tons  gross  have  decreased  to  half 
the  number  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
war  boom,  but  they  still  number  twenty,, 
their  total  amount  of  capital  being  yen 
120,000,000,  excluding  naval  shipyards. 
The  workers  number  about  90,000,  and 
when  other  employes  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, all  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry   number  no   less   than    100,000. 


"It  will  be  difficult  for  anybody  to 
meet  the  situation,  but  no  pessimism  un- 
accompanied by  remedial  measures  will 
do.  Let  me  suggest  five  remedies:  (1) 
cancellation  of  the  import  duty  on  ship- 
building materials:  (2)  reduction  of 
wages  and  increase  of  efficiency;  (3) 
improvement  of  equipment  and  reduc- 
tion of  shipbuilding  cost;  (4)  co-opera- 
tion between  builders;  and  (5)  govern- 
ment measures   to  help   builders." 
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Dr.  Imaoka's  first  suggestion  already 
has  been  incorporated  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Diet.  Although  shipbuild- 
ing materials  would  be  admitted  duty- 
free, the  imposts  on  other  irons  and 
steels  would  be  more  than  doubled,  ris- 
ing from  about  yen   10.80   to  yen   25. 

Amalgamation  Again 

Another  plan  for  tlie  amalgamation 
of  the  principal  Japanese  steamship 
companies  has  been  brought  forward. 
This  is  by  Matahachiro  Tachikawa,  a 
shipowner  and  large  stockholder  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  He  suggests 
that  the  subsidized  lines,  N.  Y.  K., 
O.  S.  K.,  T.  K.  K.  and  Nanyo  Yusen 
Kaisha,  offer  their  fleets  and  good-will 
but  retain  other  properties,  and  that 
the  Kokusai,  Kawasaki,  Teikoku  (Su- 
zuki) and  Taiyo  Kaiun  turn  over  their 
vessels  only,  the  whole  tonnage  thus 
obtained  to  be  about  2,500,000  dead- 
weight and  the  company  to  be  capital- 
ized at  about  yen  500,000,000.  Mr. 
Tachikawa  is  quoted  as  saying  that  a 
private  understanding  had  been  reached 
with  the  T.  K.  K.  and  smaller  com- 
panies and  that  he  was  about  to  ascer- 
tain the  attitude  of  the  O.  S.  K.  An 
official  of  the  N.  Y.  K.,  whose  identity 
is  not  disclosed,  said  that  Mr.  Tachi- 
liawa  was  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
rise  of  N.  Y.  K.  stock. 

Mr.  Tachikawa  proposed  that  the 
shareholders  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  should  re- 
ceive four  shares  of  the  amalgamated 
company,  worth  yen  50  each,  paid  up, 
for  the  one  old  N.  Y.  K.  and  one  new 
N.  Y.  K.  share,  the  latter  one-fourth 
paid  up.  The  stockholders  also  would 
receive  about  yen  150  for  each  set  of 
one  old  and  one  new  N.  Y.  K.  shares 
in  liquidation  of  the  retained  N.  Y.  K. 
property. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Tachikawa  an- 
alyzed the  status  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  as 
follows : 

"The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  a  fleet 
of  494,000  tons  gross  or  about  700,000 
tons  deadweight.  The  value  of  this 
fleet  is  estimated  at  yen  126,000,000 
or  yen  180  per  ton  deadweight.  The 
valuation  of  ships  not  yet  completed 
and  of  the  business  office  is  put  at  yen 
15,000,000.  The  title  to  the  operation 
of  the  N.  Y.  K.  lines  is  estimated  at 
yen  60,000,000  the  total  value  of  the 
titles  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  and  the  South  Seas  Mail  steam- 
ship Company  being  placed  at  yen  100,- 
000,000.  The  above  figures  for  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  aggregate  yen 
201,000,000,  which  represents  the  in- 
terests to  be  turned  over  by  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  to  the  amalgamated  com- 
pany. 

"Of  the  property  of  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen Kaisha  not  to  be  off'ered,  various 
securities  in  possession  of  the  company 


are  value  at  yen  75,890,000.  A  sum 
of  yen  8,300,000  represents  two  items 
due  to  the  company  but  not  yet  re- 
ceived. Of  the  cash  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  company,  yen  2,000,000  is  to  be 
defrayed  as  bonuses,  and  the  remaining 
yen  22,900,000  is  for  the  shareholders. 
In  advance  payment  for  ships  not  yet 
completed,  yen  7,650,000  has  been  paid, 
yen  2,970,000  represents  the  value  of 
launches  and  lighters  (three  times  the 
value  recorded  in  the  balance-sheets)  ; 
yen  1,480,000  represents  the  value  of 
stores  and  yen  46,050,000  represents 
the  value  of  land  and  buildings  (six 
times  the  value  recorded  in  the  balance- 
sheet).  These  figures  total  yen  165,- 
240,000,  but  this  amount  includes  the 
value  of  uncompleted  ships  and  business 
offices  which  are  worth  yen  15,000,000, 
as  already  mentioned.  This  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  as  it  relates  to 
things  to  be  offered  to  the  amalgamated 
company.  The  remainder  amounts  to 
yen  150,240,000,  which  is  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  N.  Y.   K.  shareholders." 

British  Gain  Ground 

How  the  Japanese  shipping  situation 
grows  worse  is  disclosed  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  O.  S.  K.  has  de- 
cided to  suspend  its  "South  Seas"-Eu- 
rope  service  and  that  the  N.  Y.  K. 
will  reduce  the  number  of  vessels  in 
the  same  trade,  the  European  lines  hav- 
ing returned  in  force  since  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Britain  is  gaining  ground  elsewhere. 
A  tabulation  credited  to  a  Japanese 
shipping  firm  shows  that  of  the  ves- 
sels calling  at  Hongkong  the  British 
make  up  no  less  than  .35  per  cent  as 
compared  with  28  per  cent  Japanese 
and  24  per  cent  American.  No  less 
interesting  is  the  statement  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  was  engaged  in 
European  trades,  23  per  cent  in  the 
North  American  Pacific  and  19  per  cent 
in  the  North  American  Atlantic.  Some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  last  class  ply  via 
Suez,  but  on  the  whole  the  vigorous 
competition  offered  by  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  for  Oriental  business  is  made 
manifest  again.  The  leading  flags  in 
difl'erent  Hongkong  trades  are  :  Euro- 
pean and  Indian,  British;  South  Ameri- 
can, Japanese;  American  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  United  States.  Japan  is  second 
in  several  trades;  America  is  of  im- 
portance only  in  the  two  named. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  Japanese 
shipping  companies,  talk  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  seamen's  union  is  louder.  No 
less  than  twenty-eight  organizations  are 
supporting  the  latest  proposal.  The  or- 
ganization would  see  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Conference  at  Genoa 
and  among  other  things  would  assist 
seamen    to    find    berths.      Details    as   to 


the  success  of  the  plan  will  be  awaited 
with  interest. 


T.  K.  K.  Report 


For  the  business  term  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  15  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1920.  Net  profits  declined  from  yen 
800,000  to  yen  385,000,  so  that  the  com- 
pany had  to  draw  yen  700,000  from  the 
dividend  -  equalization  fund  in  order  to 
pay  10  per  cent.  Soichiro  Asano,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  addressed  the 
stockholders  as  follows  at  the  meeting 
March  29: 

"When  the  shipping  situation  was 
prosperous,  we  laid  down  a  plan  for 
building  a  number  of  freighters,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  sum  of  yen  45,000,- 
000  was  set  aside,  to  begin  with.  Thir- 
teen vessels  had  been  ordered,  when  the 
armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  ship- 
ping market  became  depressed  after 
that  time.  Owing  to  this  depression,  it 
does  not  pay  to  operate  the  newy  built 
ships,  and  as  a  result  five  of  them  are 
now  tied  up.  Two  more  ships  have  al- 
ready been  completed,  but  steps  have 
not  yet  been  taken  to  take  their  deliv- 
ery. All  the  other  ships  are  still  under 
construction. 

"Thus  the  whole  of  yen  45,000,000 
assigned  for  the  completion  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  building  program  is  tied 
up  with  no  yield  from  the  investment, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  shipping  situa- 
tion will  improve  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
it  will  become  remunerative  to  operate 
the  new  vessels.  The  tankes  are  to  be 
sent  to  South  America,  and  the  future 
of  the  shipping  situation  is  not  without 
promise.  But  the  question  is  how  to 
tide  over  the  difficulties  during  the  next 
year  or  two.  We  expect  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  maintain  our  position  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  passenger  steam- 
ers. By  operating  these  ships  we  shall 
be  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
and  by  drawing  upon  the  resei've  fund 
for  2  per  cent  it  is  expected  that  the 
company  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  div- 
idend of  10  per  cent.  After  next  year, 
extra  profits  will  be  derived  from  the 
thii-teen  new  ships  and  the  tankers,  and 
thus  we  expect  to  be  able  to  pay  be- 
tween 12  and  15  per  cent." 

The  statement  of  accounts  for  the  last 
term  compares  as  follows  with  that  for 
the  preceding  term,  figures  in  yen : 

Last  Term       Previous 
Gross  income   ..   11,264,784      11,910,287 
Gross  expendi- 
ture      10,015,909      10,292,983 

Writing  off  the 

value  of  ships         746,458  704,434 

Ship  repairing,  117,286  112,033 


Net  profit  385,129  800,835 

Brought  for- 
ward            120,165  302,696 
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Dividend  re-  of    about    $8,000,000;     there    would    be 

sei've  700,000           650,000  800  rooms,  or  quarters  for  a  maximum 

of  2000  persons;  and  the  building  would 

Total  1,205,294        1,753,532  be   even   larger   than   the   Tokyo    Kaijo, 

Reserve  which  is   the  largest  structure   in   Asia. 

fund   20,000                      40,000  In    addition    to    the    Tokyo    hotel,    Mr. 

Dividend,  10  Asano   proposes   to   build   one   in   Yoko- 

per    cent.-   1,137,500      15';r    1,592,366  hama,    accommodating    300    persons,    on 

Carried  the   site   of  the   old   Club   Hotel   on    the 

forward,.         47,794                    120,165  Bund;    and  the  Oriental  Hotel  in  Kobe, 

The  stockholders  appi'oved  an  issue  of  which  is  owned  by  the  T.  K.  K.,  will  be 

yen  7,000,000  in  debentures  through  the  enlarged   with  new   floors  or  an   annex. 

Yasuda    Bank,   interest   to    be   at    8    per  Hotel    accommodations    are    at    prem- 

cent    and    redemption    to    begin    at    the  ^^^^  in  Japan  and  the  venture  proposed 

end   of  two   years   and   to    continue   for  should  have   every  prospect   of   success, 

three  years  thereafter.     This  same  bank  .,^  ,         .^ 

formerly    underwrote    an    issue    -^f    yer.  The  Nichibe.  Sentetsu  Kokan  Domei- 

13,000,000  for  the  T.  K.  K  ''^''   '»"   association   organized   to   repre- 

II        I  ^^"*'    Japanese     shipbuilders    who     con- 

fieW    Tokyo  Hotel  structed    vessels   for   the   United    States 

President    Asano    stated    in    a    recent  Shipping  Board  under  the  steel-for-ships 

interview  that  the   T.   K.    K.    had   plans  agreement,  is  in  process  of  dissolution, 

well  under  way  for  a  large  hotel,  which  All    details   of    payment    by    the    United 

will  be  built  in   Tokyo  facing  the   Cen-  States  have  been  settled,  or  will  be  set- 

tral  Station  and  the  Tokyo  Kaijo  Build-  tied  soon,  so  that  there  no  longer  is  any 

ing.     The  plans  call  for  the  expenditure  need  of  the  association. 

Personals 

Charles  E.  Ware  of  Boston,  president  succeeded    as    head    of    the    traffic     de- 

of  the  North  Atlantic   &   Western   Line,  partment. 

visited  the  principal  ports  of  the  Pacific  J.  C.  Ainsworth  has  been  elected  pres- 

Coast  in  April.  ident  of  the  Columbian-Pacific  Shipping 

Ryozo   Asano,    managing    director    of  Company,    Portland,    succeeding    C.    E. 

the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  returned  to  San  Dant. 

Francisco  in  April  from  a  visit  to  Hon-  K.    D.    Dawson,    general    manager    of 

olulu.  the  Columbia-Pacific,  has  been  given  the 

Captain    John    K.    Bulger,    supervising  title   of  vice-president  also, 

inspector,  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  Gordon    Glidden,    sales    manager    of 

San  Francisco,  was  the  guest  of  honor  the   Moore    Shipbuilding   Company,   will 

at  a   dinner  in   celebration   of  the   thir-  have   San   Francisco   offices   in   the   Bal- 

tieth   anniversary   of   his    entrance    into  four  Building  instead  of  at  the  Second 

the  government's  service.  Street  works,  as  heretofore. 

Frank  G.  Bryant,  California  represen-  A.  Carnegie  Ross,  British  consul-gen- 
tative  of  the  Winton  Engine  Works,  has  eral,  .San  Francisco,  has  been  transfer- 
returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  red  to  be  consul-general  at  Barcelona, 
to  Cleveland   and   Pittsburgh.  Walter  W.  Johnson,  president  of  the 

Captain  H.  Z.  Howard,  president  of  Union  Construction  Company,  Oakland, 
the  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots'  Associa-  was  on  the  Atlantic  during  April, 
tion,  celebrated  his  eighty-sixth  birth-  S.  P.  Trood,  editor  of  the  Chart,  yard 
day  April  1.  Prior  to  be:oming'  a  pilot  publication  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
commissioner  Captain  Howard  was  an  building  &  Drydock  Company,  was  in 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  San  Francisco  in  April.  Mr.  Todd  will 
Pacific  Mail,  master  of  steamships  of  issue  the  Chart  hereafter  as  a  monthly 
the  Oceanic  Line  and  port  superintend-  instead  of  a  bi-weekly. 
ent  of  the  same  company.  Harry    W.    Deas    has   been    appointed 

H.  B.  Hatch,  formerly  of  the  Illinois  San    Diego    agent    of    Norton,    Lilly    & 

Central,  has  been  appointed  district  pas-  Company,    representatives    of    the    Isth- 

senger  agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam-  mian  Line.     Mr.  Deas  formerly  was  with 

ship  Company  with   offices  at  685   Mar-  the    Gulf    Mail,    Pacific    Freighters    and 

ket  Street,  .San  Francisco.  Pacific  Motorship. 

W.    P.    Collings,    senior    surveyor    of  Drew  Chidester,  general  manager   of 

Lloyds   in   the   Northwest,   has   been   re-  the  General  Steamship  Corporation,  San 

called    to    take    charge    in    Sunderland,  Francisco,    has    been    made    receiver    of 

England.      Captain    James    Fowler    has  the    Pacific    Motorship    Company,    which 

charge   of   the   Northwest   headquarters.  has   failed    in   its   payments   for   wooden 

Mrs.    G.     M.     Starr,    auditor    of    the  motorships    bought     of     the     Australian 

Thorndyke-Trenholme  Company,  Seattle,  government. 

has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  J.  W.  Powell  has  resigned  as  a  mem- 
treasurer,  succeeding  H.  W.  Ross,  who  ber  of  the  administrative  council  of  the 
resigned  to  enter  the  brokerage  business  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association, 
on   his  own  account.      L.   W.    Baker  has  representing  New  England,  and  has  been 


succeeded  by  E.  B.  Hill,  who  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

Captain  Clarence  C.  Decker  has  been 
appointed  Shipping  Board  port  captain 
at  New  York,  succeeding  Captain  J.  N. 
Patten,  resigned. 

Albert  Christen  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Morris 
Heights,  New  York,  succeeding  Joseph 
S.  Potter,  who  has  been  promoted  to  be 
sales  engineer. 

George  A.  Hoefft  has  become  asso- 
ciated, as  president,  with  the  Armstrong 
Transportation  Company,  brokers.  New 
York. 

J.  G.  Miller,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Baltimore  Drydocks  &  Ship  Building 
Company,  has  been  placed  in  control  of 
the  purchasing  and  stores  department  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Hadley  F.  Brown  and  B.  L.  Myrtetus, 
formerly  connected  with  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
at  Hog  Island,  have  formed  the  firm 
of  Brown  &  Myrtetus,  naval  architects, 
consulting  engineers  and  appraisers,  and 
opened  an  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Captain  Albert  F.  Brown  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Vessel  Own- 
ers' &  Captains'  Association  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  for  his  fifth  successive 
term.  The  directors  elected  the  other 
officers  as  follows:  Charles  E.  Davis, 
vice-president;  Maurice  E.  Gerhard,  sec- 
retary; Theodore  B.  Palmer,  treasurer, 
and  Howard  M.  Long,  solicitor. 

Frederick  W.  Baker,  for  the  past  four 
years  assistant  superintendent  of  con- 
struction at  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  con- 
struction to  succeed  the  late  John  Mc- 
Innes.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  graduate  of 
Massachusetts  College  of  Technology 
and  of  a  naval  are.iitect  course  in  Glas- 
gow University,  and  formerly  was  con- 
nected with  the  Cramp,  New  York  Ship, 
Newport  News  and  Dixon  shipyards.  He 
was  with  the  Columbian  Iron  Works  in 
1895,  the  year  that  Mr.  Mclnnes  started 
in  shipbuilding  in  this  country  in  the 
employ  of  the   Columbian  yard. 

The  following  changes  in  officials  have 
been  announced  in  the  companies  di- 
rected by  the  Harriman  interests: 

W.  A.  Harriman  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  boards  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company,  the 
American  Ship  &  Commerce  Corpora- 
tion and  the  American  Ship  &  Com- 
merce Navigation  Corporation.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  boards  of  the 
United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  and  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  will  be  the  guest 
of  former  executives  of  the  E.  F.  C.  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York  May  6.  D.  E. 
Coxe  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  MACHINE  DESIGN 


By    A.    J.    DICKIE 


MAN  since  the  earliest  times  of 
recorded  history  has  been  a 
tool-using-  animal.  During-  all 
of  that  history  there  has  been 
going  on  a  gradual  evolution  in  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  the  tools  used 
by  man,  this  evolution  being  largely 
controlled  by  the  more  complex  de- 
mands of  man's  life  as  he  progresses  in 
■what  he  is  pleased  to  term  modern  civil- 
ization. 

Edged  tools,  first  in  stone,  then  in 
copper,  then  in  iron  and  steel,  were  in 
very  widespread  and  varied  use  before 
their  adaptation  to  the  more  modern 
needs  of  man  by  the  use  of  what  are 
known  as  machine  tools  and  the  intro- 
duction of  power.  Many  of  these  edged 
tools  in  their  present  form  are  of  quite 
ancient  usage  as,  for  instance,  the  axe, 
the  adz,  and  the  chisel,  either  pushed 
by  hand  or  driven  by  mallet.  Natural 
ly  the  suggestion  came  to  the  users  of 
these  tools  at  a  very  early  period  that 
the  intermittent  chipping  and  breaking 
off  of  material  by  tools  was  a  wasteful 
process,  and  there  came  into  being  those 
mechanisms  which  made  the  process 
continuous  either  through  a  constant 
motion  of  the  tool  itself  or  by  motion 
of  the  work  or  material  past  the  edge 
of  the  tool  held  in  a  stationary  position 
by  the  opei-ator. 

Evolution 
Probably  the  first  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion toward  modern  machine  tool  prac- 
tice was  the  application  of  the  rotary 
movement  of  the  work  across  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  stationary  tool  when 
the  first  turner  started  the  first  lathe. 
In  some  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the 
world  we  still  find  in  use  these  primitive 
lathe  forms,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  this  page  depicting  a  Chinese 
wood  carver  operating  by  foot  power  a 
very  primitive  turning  machine.  This 
picture  was  taken  by  a  friend  of  the 
writer  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  trip 
to  a  mountain  shrine  in  China.  This 
interesting  old  character  was  located  in 
a  niche  in  a  canyon  wall  inaccessible 
except  by  foot  path  along  the  side  of 
the  cliff. 


Above — A  very  efficient  maciii-ie  ol  the  iater- 
mittent  shaving  type.  Below — A  primitive  [orm 
of  the  continuous  cutting  machine  which  has  de- 
veloped into  the  modern  lathe.  Both  of  these 
illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photographs 
taken  recently  in  Central  China  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  The  machine 
shown  in  the  lower  picture  is  located  at  a  spot 
accessible   only   on    foot. 


The  development  of  the  modern  lathe 
from  such  a  simple  machine  as  the  one 
shown  was  a  long,  intricate  and  slow 
process  and  a  process  which  is  still  con- 
tinuing, as  we  are  yet  far  from  perfec- 
tion. The  grandfather  of  the  writer  in 
his  boyhood  days  chipped  masts  for 
sailing  ships  with  an  adz  by  hand. 
Masts  for  sailing  ships  are  now  turned 
out  complete  by  a  machine  in  one  pro- 
cess. The  father  of  the  writer  told  how, 
when  serving-  his  apprenticeship  in  a 
British  shop,  the  shoulder  rest  was  used 
for  holding  the  tool  up  against  the  ma- 
terial and  how  many  of  the  workmen 
had  been  troubled  with  calloused  shoul- 
ders. 

In  designing-  or  choosing  a  design  of 
a  tool  for  a  modern  woi'kshop  the  follow- 
ing criteria  should  be  kept  in  the  mind 
of  the  designer  or  of  the  shop  superin- 
tendent: First,  efficiency — and  this 
should  be  measured  by  the  output  of 
and  the  investment  in  the  machine;  sec- 
ond, adaptability — and  this  should  be 
judged  both  in  the  light  of  the  actual 
work  contemplated  and  the  probable  fu- 
ture needs;  and  third,  convenient  dupli- 
cation. 

Efficiency 

In  considering-  the  first  of  these  cri- 
teria, we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  "best  machine  is  the  one  that  gives 
the  greatest  output  of  satisfactory  pro- 
duct." And  in  considering  the  means 
to  be  used  for  obtaining  the  largest  sat- 
isfactory or  accurate  output,  we  find 
that  the  first  requisite  is  cutting  so  as 
to   remove   metal   quickly. 

In  general,  there  are  three  limiting 
elements  to  the  rapid  cutting  of  ma- 
terial; namely,  heat  generated  by  cut- 
ting; stability  of  the  machine  for  con- 
trol of  tool  and  material;  and  the  char- 
acter and  section  of  the  material  upon 
which  work   is  being  done. 

It  is  to  the  second  of  these  elements 
that  the  designer  of  machine  tools  has 
applied  all  of  his  efforts  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  machine  tool  is 
the  best  which  furnishes  the  strongest 
and  most  exact  control  of  the  cutting 
edge    of   the   tool.      The    constantly    in- 
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creasing  demand  for  higher  efficiency 
measured  by  quantity  of  output  and 
without  any  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  accuracy  has  brought  out  a  great 
variety  of  special  machine  tools  design- 
ed for  particular  classes  of  work  and 
has  also  so  improved  the  standard  of 
the  tools  for  general  machine  shop  work 
that  we  are  able  today  to  work  on  a 
manufacturing  basis  in  duplicating  parts 
to  limits  which  were  not  conceived  as 
possible  by  the  machine  tool  operators 
of  the  last  generation. 

The  ultimate  limit  is  by  no  means 
reached,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
ultimate  limit  would  be  set  only  by  the 
definition  of  efficiency  as  given  above, 
namely,  the  output  per  capital  invest- 
ment. 

In  working  for  strength  and  accuracy 
of  cutting  edge  control  modern  tool  de- 
signers have  been  led  into  a  very  close 
analysis  of  strength  of  materials,  of 
the  best  distribution  of  weight  to  achi- 
eve rigidity,  and  of  compactness  of  me- 
chanism for  the  transmission  and  con- 
trol of  the  driving  energy.  Mere  weight 
in  a  lathe,  milling  machine,  or  shaper 
does  not  necessarily  mean  better  con- 
trol of  cutting  edge  and  may  in  certain 
instances  with  work  of  large  dimensions 
mean  weakness  of  control.  A  very 
heavy  machine  of  large  capacity  may  be 
capable  of  taking  a  tremendous  amount 
of  metal  in  a  single  cut  from  the  work 
that  it  is  handling  and  yet  be  greatly 
inferior  in  the  control  of  the  path  of 
the  cutting  edge  to  a  much  lighter  ma- 
chine more  especially  designed  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

The  strength  of  control  is  dependent 
upon  the  margin  of  strength  or  what 
might  be  called  the  safety  factor  of  the 


machine  above  its  working  stresses. 
This  factory  of  safety  may  be  increased 
along  two  lines;  First,  by  strengthening 
the  machine  parts;  second,  by  reducing 
the  stresses  involved  for  a  given  result. 
Great  progress  has  been  made 
through  the  study  of  metallurgy  in  the 
heat  treatment  of  certain  classes  of 
steels  along  the  second  line  indicated, 
and  results  are  now  being  obtained  with 
the  newer  steel  alloys,  which  enable 
light  machines  to  produce  very  much 
heavier  outputs  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  with  properly  ground  cutting  edges 
of  these  materials  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  stress  involved  in  the  removal  of 
metals  as  there  formerly  was  with  the 
old  blunt-nosed,  ordinary  tools  common- 
ly used  in  lathe  or  shaper  work. 

Adaptability 

The  adaptability  of  a  machine  tool  as 
judged  by  the  designer  or  shop  superin- 
tendent is  a  matter  which  is  usually 
decided  upon  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  work  which  the  machine  is  to 
perform.  Automatic  machines  may  be 
designed  for  forming  and  duplicating 
all  sorts  of  shapes.  These  same  shapes 
may  be  turned  out  with  equal  facility, 
but  not  equal  economy  on  any  ordinary 
turret  lathe,  engine  lathe,  shaper,  bor- 
ing mill,  or  planing  machine,  accoi'ding 
to  the  article  required,  and  for  any 
particular  shop  the  question  of  which 
machine  is  best  is  largely  decided  by  the 
number  of  duplicate  parts  required  in 
the  work. 

It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  de- 
sign a  machine  which  will  turn  out  in 
one  day  .5000  screws  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose, but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  indeed  for  a  shop  superinten- 
dent to  show  a  profit  on  such  machine 


if  the  demand  for  such  screws  did  not 
exceed  500  per  day  and  the  machine 
was  not  adaptable  for  any  other  purpose 
in  turning  out  profitable  work. 

In  the  large  manufacturing  centers 
this  matter  of  adaptability  has  largely 
been  subordinated  to  special  adaptabil- 
ity for  special  operations,  and  we  find 
the  trend  of  design  to  be  toward  ma- 
chines of  continuous  operation  at  pre- 
viously calculated  speeds  best  adapted 
to  the  particular  job  in  hand  and  the 
machine  locked  at  that  speed,  the  only 
duty  of  the  operator  being  to  see  that 
the  tools  are  kept  properly  ground  and 
that  the  pieces  upon  which  the  machine 
is  operating  are  removed  when  finished 
and  others  adde.d 

Duplication 

In  the  matter  of  duplication,  original 
design  of  the  machine  has  a  large  part 
in  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of 
adapting  the  machine  to  the  use  of  spe- 
cial jigs  and  tools  for  duplicating  work 
within  cei'tain  limits  of  accuracy.  The 
designer  should  bend  every  effort  to  so 
design  his  machine  that  tools  may  be 
reset  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  and 
that  all  unproductive  motions  of  the 
machine  be  as  freely  and  rapidly  exe- 
cuted as  is  practicable.  In  this  regard 
it  is  well  to  note  the  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  small  independent  electric 
motors  in  energizing  these  motions, 
some  large  machine  tools  having  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  independent  mo- 
tors for  as  many  independent  motions 
of  various  parts  of  the  machines. 

There  have  been  tremendous  strides 
made  along  these  various  lines  during 
the  last  ten  years,  but  the  demand  is 
still  ahead  of  the  design  and  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement. 


Battery   of   Turret    Lathes   and    Boring    Mills    in    a   modern   Pacific    Coast   machine   shop 


COST  OF  CHANGING  TO  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

A  CLOSE  study  of  costs  involvt'd      Remaking  all  drawings $  36,000      Changing  production  and  stock 

in  changing  from  our  establish-      Changing  of   patterns 12,000           room  records  to  conform  with 

od  system  to  the  metric  system  Cost  of  new  metric  small  tools                             metric   units   11,000 

in  a  manufacturing  concern  does  and   measuring  tools 27,500  

as  a  rule  furnish  surprises.  Cost  of  changing  jigs  and  fix-  $341,000 

To  a   letter  recently  received  from  a  tures    (about  75   per  cent  of  "The    changes    in    jigs    and    fixtures 

prominent  Cincinnati  firm  was  attached  the  cost  of  these  if  they  were  would   cover  the   full    line   of   machines 

a   comprehensive   report  giving   a    cost-  all  to  be  made  new) 130,500      produced.     The  figures  given  cover  only 

estimate  covering  such  a  change.     Prom  Change  in  machine  tool  equip-  the  engineering  and  production  expense, 

this  letter,  written  by  the  president  of          ment    19,000      no  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  account- 

the   company,   we   quote   the   following:  Cost  of  training  employes  to  use  ing   and    selling   departments    has    been 

"This  report  was  made  up  very  care-          metric  measuring  tools 15,000      made.      No   charge   has   been   made   for 

fully  and  the  result  is  simply  astound-  Cost  of  extra  spoiled  work  from  extra    room    to    carry    additional    tools 

ing.     The  cost  would  amount  to  confis-          change  first  year 20,000      and    repair    parts    built   to    the    present 

cation  of  profits  for  many  years  to  come.           Second  year  10,000      system." 

if  they  were  years  of  normal  profits."  Additional    labor   required    due  We   would   suggest  to   manufacturers 

Prom  the  report  which  it  took  weeks  to  reduction  in  efficiency:  generally    that    they    prepare    a    similar 

to  prepare  we  quote  these  figures:  First  year  40,000      statement  to  cover  their  own  particular 

"The  cost  estimate  is  as  follows:                   Second  year 20,000      case. 


WRECKED  SHEAR  RECLAIMED 


THE  $3000  metal  shear  shown  in 
the  illustration  was  broken  in  thir- 
teen diff'erent  places.  In  common 
parlance  it  was  a  "total  wreck," 
and  not  many  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  worthless  except  for  a  nominal 
value  as  scrap.  In  this  day  of  modern 
welding,  however,  broken  machinery  of 
all  kinds  can  be  repaired  so  readily,  so 
cheaply  and  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
first  thought  is  always  for  reclamation. 
In  this  instance  the  big  shear  was 
shipped  to  the  Newark  Welding  Shop 
of  the  Oxweld  Acetylene  Company, 
where  it  was  speedily  made  over  by  the 
welding  operators,  at  a  chai-ge  to  the 
customer  of  a  very  small  fraction  of 
its  former  value.  There  were  no  un- 
usual features  encountered,  and  the  job 
is  cited  only  as  being  typical  of  what 
has  now  become  every  day  practice  in 
the  up-to-date  oxy-acetylene  welding 
shop. 


Metai    Shear    after    repairs    had    been    effected    by    the    oxyacetyiene    process 


LARGE  ELECTRIC  ANNEALING  FURNACE 


THE  Electric  Furnace  Construction 
Company,  908  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  announce  they  have 
secured  an  order  from  the  Socie- 
dad  Espanola  de  Construccion  Naval, 
Madrid,  Spain,  for  a  new  design  of  elec- 
trically heated  car  type  annealing  fur- 
nace for  heat  treatment  of  large  steel 
ingots  and  forgings. 

The  furnace  will  be  the  largest  elec- 
tric furnace  in  the  world  for  this  par- 
ticular  class   of   work,    and   the    dimen- 


sions are  6900  m.m.  long  by  4750  m.m. 
wide  by  4140  m.m.  high,  and  will  heat 
a  charge  of  60  tons  of  steel  to  1700  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  every  24  hours. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Construction 
Company  has  already  supplied  the  same 
company  with  an  electrically  heated  fur- 
nace 36  feet  deep  by  12  feet  outside 
diameter  for  heat  treatment  of  gun  and 
large  forgings.  The  heat  regulation  on 
both  furnaces  is  entirely  automatic  in 
regulation  and  a  predetermined  heat  of 


within   five   degrees   plus   or   minus   can 
be  secured. 

Furnaces  of  this  type  offer  a  big  field 
for  the  power  supply  companies,  as  they 
have  a  unity  power  factor  and  usually 
are  operated  continuously.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  will  pay  power  suppliers 
to  give  very  special  rates  and  the  fur- 
nace user  should  also  bear  in  mind  that 
such  electrical  installations  will  bring  up 
his  power  load  factor  and  often  insure 
a  better  rate  for  all  his  power. 
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Super- Accurate  Gears  for  Marine 

Turbine  Use 


HITHERTO  the  one  weak  spot  in  steam  turbine  practice 
has  been  the   reduction   gears.     These  have   never   been 
quite  satisfactory  because  of  two  reasons — lack  of  accur- 
acy in  the   gears  and  lack  of  strength   in  the  pinions.      Maag 
Gears  overcome  both  these  obstacles  to  success. 

Cut,  first  of  all,  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  possible  in 
ordinary  gears,  Maag  Pinions  for  high  speeds  are  case  hard- 
ened and  then  GROUND  to  final  perfection. 

By  case  hardening,  the  originally  very  strong  Maag  tooth — 
which  is  strongest  at  the  base  where  other  gears  are  weakest — 
is  made  still  stronger.  By  grinding,  any  distortions  due  to  the 
hardening  process  are  not  only  remedied  to  produce  a  tooth 
outline  of  superaccuracy,  but  the  grinding  actually  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  wear  and  tear. 

oBDiNARY    Maag    turbo-reduction    drives,    made    in   this    way.   have    given 
°^*''         results  that  approach  lOO^f   efficiency.     For  example  a  standard 
set  of  Maag  Gears,  after  being  more  than   12   months   in  con- 
tinuous service,  have  shown  no  discernable  wear  whatever ;  the 
MAAG  original    fine    grinding    lines    still    remaining    visible    and    un- 
GEAR   changed. 

We'll  be  glad  lo  give  ])ou  figures  on  high  speed  Maag  Gears 
for  sleam   turbine,  rolar^  pump,  and  electric  motor  reductions. 


GEARS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


See  them  at  the  Marine  Show, 
January^  24-29,    Grand   Cen- 
tral Palace,  NeTV  Yorl(. 


NOTABLE  WELDING  REPAIR 


FOUR  bronze  sleeves  were  shrunk 
on  a  heavy  propeller  shaft.  It 
was  intended  to  have  the  sleeves 
close  enough  in  series  to  admit  of 
caulking  the  joints.  On  cooling,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  sleeves  lack- 
ed approximately  half  an  inch  of  but- 
ting— a  distance  too  great  for  effective 
caulking.  The  sleeves  at  either  end  of 
the  series  were  of  slightly  greater  diam- 
eter than  the  two  intermediate  sleeves, 
the  former  being  designed  to  turn  in 
bearings  and  the  latter  to  serve  merely 
as  a  protection  for  the  steel  shaft  where 
it  would  otherwise  be  exposed  directly 
to  the  corroding  influence  of  salt  water 
in  the  section  between  the  two  bearings. 
To  have  brought  the  sleeves  together 
by  removing  and  reshrinking  them,  even 
if  it  could  have  been  successfully  ac- 
complished, would  have  involved  consid- 
erable difficulty  and  expense;  and  it 
seemed  more  than  probable  that  such  an 
attempt  would  have  resulted  in  a  repe- 
tition of  the  initial  failure.  For  this 
reason    it    was    decided    to    experiment 


Method    of    preheat 

with  welding.  It  was  not,  however, 
deemed  advisable  to  fill  in  the  spaces 
by  adding  metal  fused  with  the  blow- 
pipe while  the  sleeves  were  frozen  to 
the  shaft,  as  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
weld  would  pull  apart  on  cooling.  The 
problem,  then,  became  one  of  applying 
preheat  in  a  manner  that  would  not  re- 
sult in  disalignment  of  the  shaft. 
Solution 
First   a   special   preheating   hood    was 


ing    sleeve    and    shaft 

prepared  to  admit  of  uniformly  heating 
a  single  one  of  the  four  sleeves.  Then 
one  of  the  sleeves  was  expanded  by  pre- 
heating the  area  enclosed  in  the  hood, 
when  the  preheated  section  was  welded 
to  the  cold  sleeve  next  in  series.  This 
process  was  then  applied  to  the  succeed- 
ing sections  serially,  in  each  instance 
heating  a  single  sleeve  and  welding;  it 
to  the  cold  sleeve  adjoining. 


188^  Si 
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Finished    Sleeve    on    Shaft 


TWO  NOTABLE  FEATURES  IN  THIS  REPAIR 


WHEN  the  S.  S.  Trialos  limped 
into  Philadelphia  some  time  ago 
minus  one  of  its  propeller  blades 
it  was  feared  the  vessel  would 
have  to  de  drydocked.  To  avoid  this 
expense  the  following  expedient  was 
successfully  employed : 

By  removing  everything  possible  from 
the  after  portion  of  the  ship  the  bow 
was  sufficiently  lowered  so  that  water 
pumped  into  the  hold  would  accumulate 
forward.  The  pumps  were  then  started 
and,  as  the  volume  of  water  increased 
the  burden  in  the  bow,  the  vessel  grad- 
ually lifted  astern.  When  the  keel  an- 
gle was  such  that  the  center  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft  cleared  the  waterline  twelve 
inches,  one  section  of  the  shaft  was  re- 
moved in  the  shaft  alley  and  the  aft 
section  of  the  shaft  jacked  forward  to 
provide  clearance  between  the  rudder 
post  and  the  shaft  end  for  wedging  off 
the  propeller. 

Everything  went  forward  as  planned 
until  the  wedging-ofF  process  was  at- 
tempted,  when    the    hub    was   found    to 
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be  so  badly  frozen  to  the  shaft  that  it 
successfully  resisted  every  attempt  to 
budge  it.  After  twelve  hours  of  gruel- 
ling effort  this  mode  of  procedure  was 
abandoned  and  an  oxy-acetylene  weld- 
ing blowpipe  was  used  in  an  attempt  to 
heat  the  hub  and  loosen  it  by  expan- 
sion; but,  due  to  the  size  of  the  cast- 
ing and  its  partial  immersion  in  water, 
nothing  could  be  accomplished. 

Having  exhausted  the  usual  expedi- 
ents in  such  cases,  it  was  decided  to 
try  an  entirely  new  procedure  that  un- 
til within  the  past  year  was  thought  to 
be  impossible,  and  which  even  more  re- 
cently was  thought  to  have  but  little 
practical  value  commercially,  viz.:  oxy- 
acetylene  cast  iron  cutting.  The  hub 
was  an  iron  casting,  and  if  this  could 
be  cut  without  injuring  the  shaft  the 
broken  propeller  could  be  removed  and 
a  new  one  shrunk  on  in  its  place.  At 
this  juncture  a  representative  of  the 
Oxweld  Acetylene  Company  was  called 
into  consultation  and  he  advised  that 
the   cutting   could   be   done    very   easily 


by  a  proper  manipulation  of  the  Oxweld 
Type  C-6  cutting  torch. 

In  twenty-five  minutes'  actual  cutting 
time  a  slot  five  inches  deep  and  thirty- 
two  inches  long  was  made  across  the 
hub,  leaving  about  three  inches  of  the 
casting  still  covering  the  shaft,  when 
the  strain  cracked  the  uncut  portion 
through  to  the  shaft.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  when  the  cut  had  almost 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  hub, 
the  wedges  used  caused  the  propeller  to 
jump  two  inches  on  the  shaft,  after 
which  removal  was  a  simple  matter. 
From  the  time  the  Oxweld  representa- 
tive was  called  until  the  propeller  was 
actually  removed  was  approximately 
one  hour.  Two  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen  and  about  sixty  cubic  feet  of 
compressed  acetylene  were  consumed  in 
the  operation. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  blowpipe  has  been  used  for 
this  specific  purpose,  but  it  is  only  one 
of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
instances  of  useful  cast  iron  cutting. 


Test  Performance  of  a  20  Horsepower  Acme  Gas  Engine 
Using  a  Mixture  of  Alcoline  in  the  Fuel 


D.  W.   &  R.  Z.  DICKIE 


WITH  the  object  in  view  of 
determining  whether 
there  was  any  relief  for 
the  gas  engine  owners  from  the, 
rapidly  decreasing  volatility  of 
the  commercial  fuels,  a  test  was 
aranged  on  a  20  horsepower 
Acme  Marine  Gas  Engine,  hav- 
ing two  cylinders  7%"  dia- 
meter and  9"  stroke,  designed 
to  turn  340  revolutions  pei; 
minute. 

Formerly  the  gas  engine!; 
manufactured  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  let  all  of  the  lubricating 
oil  wasting  from  the  engine  run 
into  the  bilge  of  the  boat,  but 
with  the  increase  in  price  it  be- 
came necessary  to  save  this  oil 
and  use  it  over  again.  This  was 
done  by  making  the  base  tight 
and  fitting  a  pump  to  deliver 
the  oil  back  to  the  bearings  and 
wearing  surfaces. 

With  the  increase  in  gravity 
of  the  fuel  increasing  complaint 
has  occurred  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fuel  now  is  not  entire- 


ly consumed  in  the  engine  and 
runs  past  the  pistons  ruining 
the  lubricating  oil  in  the  base 
and  likewise  requires  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  time  and 
patience  to  get  the  engine 
started.  In  fact,  where  the  at- 
mospheric temperature  is  low 
in  the  morning  the  time  lost 
amounts  to  quite  a  figure  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

On  the  late  models  manufac- 
tured by  the  Acme  Engine 
Company  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  fitted  with  a  "skii't," 
to  catch  the  fuel  passing  the 
piston  and  thereby  protect  the 
oil  in  the  base  from  injury. 

The  "Alcoline,"  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Mason  By-Products 
Company,  is  a  derivative  of  Al- 
cohol and  has  the  volatile  char- 
acteristics of  ether  without  the 
metal  destroying  properties  of 
the   latter   substance. 

The  fuels  used  in  these  tests 
had  the  following  characteris- 
tics: 


An  average  of  the  readings  of  all  of  the  tests  is  given  by 
the  following  table: 

Gasoline 
Revolutions     Horsepower       Horsepower  Cost  per  H.  P 


per  minute 
320 
330 
340 
350 
360 


23.98 
24.65 
25.30 
25.95 

26.55 


per  gallon 
9.85 
9.71 
9.61 
9.51 
9.40 


hour  in  cents 
2.792 
2.832 
2.862 
2.892 
2.925 


Distillate 


Revolutions     Hoi'sepower       Horsepower  Cost  per  H.  P. 


per  minute 
320 
330 
340 
350 
360 


23.65 
24.28 
24.89 
25.45 

25.97 


per  gallon 
9.48 
9.54 
9.59 
9.60 
9.56 


hour  in  cents 
1.846 
1.834 
1.825 
1.823 
1.830 


95   Per   Cent   Distillate   and    5   Per   Cent    Alcoline 


Revolutions     Horsepower 
per  minute 

320  24.05 

330  24.52 

340  25.00 

350  25.48 

360  25.88 


Horsepower  Cost  per  H.  P. 
per  gallon       hour  in  cents 


9.70 
9.51 
9.46 
9.47 
9.50 


2.239 

2.274 
2.286 
2.283 
2.276 


94   Per  Cent   Kerosene   Plus   6   Per   Cent   Alcoline 


Spec.  Grav. 

Baume' 

Pounds 

B.  T.  U. 

B.  T.  U. 

60  deg. 

60   deg. 

per  U.  S. 

per 

per 

Far. 

Far. 

Gallon 

60  degrees 

Far. 

Gallon 

Pound 

Gasoline  . 

7549 

55.46 

6.287 

124,386 

19,785 

Distillate 

8136 

42.12 

6.778 

131,310 

19,373 

Kerosene 

8260 

39.50 

6.879 

135,227 

19,658 

Alcoline   . 

7714 

51.48 

6.424 

88,471 

13,772 

Revolutions     Horsepower 
per  minute 

320  23.30 

330  23.96 

340  24.65 

350  25.31 

360  25.96 

In  the  month  of  May  1913, 
the  writer  made  a  very  exten- 
sive test  on  a  random  selection 


Horsepower  Cost  per  H.  P. 
per  gallon       hour  in  cents 


8.90 
8.90 

8.87 
8.81 
8.75 


2.417 
2.417 
2.425 
2.441 
2.458 


from  stock  of  the  complete 
sizes  of  the  Standard  Gas  En- 
gine   Company   using   the   com- 


eT"i^jc 
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Drawing   showing    sectional   side   and   end   elevations       of  the   three-cylinder  Acme   Marine   Gas   Engine. 

Note   the   skirt   on   bottom   of   cylinders. 
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mercial  Distillate  used  at  that 
time  which  tested  as  follows: 
Specific  Gravity  .7428-Baume' 
59  degrees-Pounds  per  U.  S. 
Gallon  6.188-all  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  since  that  time 
the  quality  of  the  fuel  has  been 
getting  poorer  until  now,  what 
IS  sold  as  Gasoline,  purchased 
at  Service  Station,  tests  at  Spe- 
cific Gravity  .7549  -  Baume' 
55.46  degrees.  Pounds  per  gal- 
lon 6.287  while  Distillate  has  a 
Specific  Gravity  of  .8136- 
Baume'  42.12  degrees-Pounds 
per   gallon    6.778. 

Volatility:  The  principal 
property  of  Alcoline  is  its 
volatility  and  the  ability  it 
has  to  carry  heavier  and 
cheaper  fuels  in  suspension 
and  so  enable  them  to  be  used 
in  the  present  gas  engines,  as 
it  ignites  easily  and  readily 
thereby  igniting  the  less  in- 
flammable distillate  and  caus- 
ing the  whole  to  burn  and 
produce  heat  from  which  the 
power  is  derived.  -We  found 
that  the  engine  handled  the 
same  with  the  distillate  and 
S'^  Alcoline,  and  Kerosene 
and  6%  Alcoline,  as  with  Gas- 
oline. 

After  a  test  run  on  pure 
Distillate  which  was  accom- 
pli.shed  by  heating  the  engine, 
and  the  "stove"  that  was 
fitted  to  the  engine,  on  gaso- 
line and  then  changing  to  dis- 
tillate, the  igniters  were  so 
dirty  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  test  at 
all. 

After  a  4  hour  run  on  Dis- 
tillate and  5';  Alcoline,  the 
engine  being  allowed  to  cool 
one  hour  and  41  minutes,  we 
were  able  to  start  off  again 
without  cleaning  the  igniter-: 
or  disturbing  the  engine  in 
any  way. 

Similarly  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  operation  of 
Kerosene  and  6%  Alcoline 
ironi  any  previous  experience 
we  had  had  with  pure  Kero- 
sene was  that  when  we  shut 
down  to  try  the  idea  out,  we 
were  able  to  start  up  again 
without  draining  the  carburet- 
er and   filling  it  with  gasoline 

Priming:  The  fuel  Alcoline 
can  be  used  for  priming  com- 
bined with  Distillate  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  Alco- 
line to  two-thirds  distillate  in 
the  same  manner  as  gasoline 
and  the  commercial  gas  en- 
gines similar  to  those  manu- 
factured by  the  Acme  Gas  En- 
gine Company  start  readily 
and    voluntarily. 

Similarly  by  mixing  2/3  Al- 
coline and  1/3  Kerosene  we 
were  able  to  prime  the  engine 
and    start    off. 

Cost:  .  Taking  Gasoline  as  a 
base  of  computation  at  the 
rated  revolutions  of  340  per 
niinute  and  the  price  of  Gaso- 
line at  27.5  cents,  one  horse- 
power for  one  hour  would  cost 
^7.5  cents  divided  by  9  61 
horsepower,  making  2  862 
cents  per  horsepower  hour 

Reducing  all   units   to   a   vol- 


PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW 


ume  or  gallon  basis,  one  gal- 
lon of  the  mixture  of  Distil- 
late 95<^-{  at  17.5  cents  per 
gallon  equals  16.625  cents 
plus  Alcoline  5';;  at  $1  per 
gallon  equals  5  cents,  makes 
a  total  of  21.625  cents  per 
gallon  for  the  mixture.  This 
divided  by  9.46  horsepower 
equals  2.236  cents  per  horse- 
power hour.  According  to 
the  above  figures,  Ga.soline  is 
25.2'/;  more  expensive  to  use 
than  distillate  and  5';  Alco- 
line. 

Again  holding  to  the  rated 
revolutions  and  using  the  mix- 
ture of  94';'  Kerosene  at  16.5 
cents  per  gallon  makes  15.51 
cents  and  6'v  Alcoline  @  $1 
per  gallon  makes  6  cents,  a 
total  of  21.51  cents  per  gal- 
lon. This  divided  by  8.87 
horsepower  to  the  gallon  gives 
2.425  cents  per  horsepower 
hour.  This  makes  Gasoline 
18%  more  expensive  to  use. 
With  a  mixture  of  959^ 
Kerosene  at  16.5  cents  per 
gallon  makes  15.675  cents  and 
50'  Alcoline  @  $1.00  per  gal- 
lon makes  5  cents,  a  totaf  of 
20.675    cents   per   gallon.     This 


divided  by  8.87  horsepower  to 
the  gallon  gives  2.331  cents 
per  horsepower  hour.  In  this 
case  Gasoline  would  be  22.- 
78';    more  expensive   to   use. 

Fuel  passing  the  Pistons: 
In  none  of  the  te.sts  did  we 
find  any  trace  of  Alcoline 
passing  the  pistons  into  the 
drainskirts  on  the  bottom  of 
the    cylinder. 

Operation:  A  trial  with 
widely  different  adjustments 
of  the  carbureter  showed  that 
the  best  results  were  obtained 
from  a  slightly  smoky  exhaust 
and  more  air  was  required  for 
any  combination  of  Alcoline 
with    other   fuels. 

The  table  shows  that  at  the 
lower  revolutions  the  horse- 
power derived  from  the  en- 
gine is  practically  equal  for 
both  Gasoline  and  95"^;  Distil- 
late, plus  S'r  Alcoline.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  on 
all  the  marine  engines  the  in- 
let pipe  is  made  too  small  so 
as  to  get  a  good  "breeze" 
through  the  intake  manifold 
to  hold  the  unvaporized  part 
of  the  fuel  in  suspension.  The 
vapor    from    the    heavier    fuels 


being  more  dense  requires  i 
larger  pipe  if  it  is  vaporizec 
to  the  same  extent  which  con- 
dition is  met  by  passing  less 
of  It  through  the  manifold.  H 
the  pipe  is  made  larger,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when 
maneuvering  the  boat  at  the 
landings  the  engine  floods  and 
stops. 

We  found  every  indication 
that  with  Alcoline  in  the  fuel 
that  it  would  be  possible  to 
start  the  engine  under  all  cir- 
cumstances without  fear  of  in- 
terruption  from   dirty   igniters. 

On  the  test  where  Kerosene 
was  used  it  was  mixed  with 
6^r  Alcoline  by  volume  merely 
for  the  reason  that  we  had 
used  5%  Alcoline  with  Distil- 
late of  42.12  degrees  Baume' 
and  the  Baume'  of  the  Kero- 
sene showed  on  the  Hydro- 
meter 39.8  degrees  Baume', 
eventually  proving  up  39.5  de- 
grees Baume'.  The  idea  was 
to  bring  the  fuels  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible  (weight  per 
unit  volume)  for  better  com- 
parison. 


Quantity  of 

Fuel    Used 

„       ,.  Lbs.,  Ozs.         Gals. 

Gasoline  76-0 

Distillate    60-6 

95'/c^  distillate    and 

59^   alcoline   61-6 

949^    kerosene    and 

6%   alcoline  64-12 


12.0444 
8.9075 

9.0787 


Gross  Residue 
from  Pistons 
Lbs.,  Ozs.      Gals. 


9.4502 


2-0 
3-8 

2-4 

2-9 


.2548 
.4575 

.2921 

.3422 


Residue  from 
Pistons,  Gals. 
Lubricat- 
ing Oil 


.2456 
.3509 

.2348 

.1985 


Fuel 
.0092 
.1066 

.0573 

.1437 


Fuel  Residue 

from  Pistons 

Percentage  of 

Fuel  Used 

.076% 

% 


1.197 

.63 
1.52 


% 


Efficient  Cooling  Compound  Feed  System 


IN  a  recent  visit  to  the  Cleve- 
land plant  of  the  Steel  Pro- 
ducts Company,  the  writer 
witnessed  a  somewhat  unique 
system  for  delivering  oil  or  wa- 
ter to  drill  presses,  lathes,  tap- 
ping machines,  centering  ma- 
chines, screw  machines,  etc.,  a 
large  supply  being  constant  to 
the  latter  whether  the  machines 
were  running  forward  or  in 
reverse. 

The  pumps  used  were  a  new 
type  Ross  "two  -  way"  centi-i- 
fugal  pump  manufactured  by 
the  Ross  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, also  of  Cleveland. 

A  single  pump  provided  a 
three-eighth-inch  stream  for  six 
high  -  speed  drill  presses.  An- 
other handled  the  supply  for 
twenty  -  one  high  -  speed  drill 
presses,  a  third  handled  six  tap- 
ping machines,  a  fourth  six 
centering  machines,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  shop,  ranging 
down  to  individual  installations 
hooked  to  machine  counter- 
shafts. 

Where  a  battery  of  machines 


was  cared  for  by  a  single  pump 
a  reservoir  was  placed  in  the 
main  distributing  line  with  an 
overflow,  thereby  providing 
gravity  feed  for  normal  use, 
and  where  pressure  was  requir- 
ed the  overflow  was  plugged. 

In  connection  with  the  use 
on  many  tyoes  of  machines  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  for 
this  class  of  work  the  ordinary 
pumps  soon  wear  out  and  fail 
to  hold  their  prime.  Do  you 
pictur(?  a  man  sucking  the  end 
of  a  pipe  to  prime  one  of  these 
only  to  receive  a  mouthful  of 
dirty   compound? 

The  Ross  pump  needs  to  be 
primed  only  when  installed. 

It  appears  that  this  pump 
was  the  first  centrifugal   pump 


designed  to  deliver  a  flow  of 
liquid  from  the  same  outlet  re- 
gardless of  direction  of  rotation 
of  the  impeller  blade.  And 
from  this  ability  to  reverse  in- 
stantly comes  the  name  "Two- 
Way."  With  machines  which 
run  in  both  directions,  such  as 
screw  machines,  the  pump  must 
work  in  "two  ways,"  otherwise 
the  machine  will  be  without 
cooling  compound  when  running 
in  one  direction. 

Although  the  Ross  pump  is 
light,  compact  and  neat,  it  gives 
a  large  and  constant  volume  of 
any  liquid,  bringing  the  stream 
to  the  work  without  pressure. 
However,  if  pressure  is  requir- 
ed, the  outlet  nozzle  is  reduced 
in  size  and  the  pump  speeded  up. 
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375  Pacific  Electric  Building 

At   San    Diego 

239   Spreckels    Building 


MAINTENANCE  OF  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  DRILLS 


lHE  portable  electric  drill  is 
essentially  an  electric  motor 
and  should  be  given  all  the 
tection  and  consideration 
ally  required  for  such  ap- 
atus.  The  small  sizes  in 
imon  use  are  equipped  with 
niversal  motor  and  drive  the 
ck  throush  a  train  of  gears 
ch  reduce  the  speed  from  5 
25  times.  The  power  is  sup- 
id  through  a  flexible  cable 
h  lamp  socket  connection  and 
controlled  by  a  switch  con- 
iently  located  on  the  handle 
the  drill. 

rhe  capacity  of  electric  drills 
lased  on  the  power  and  speed 
uirements  of  a  carbon  steel 
II  drilling  in  20  to  30  carbon 
el.  It  is  evident  that  the  ca- 
lity  of  such  a  machine  will 
y  with  the  material,  also  that 

speed  for  maximum  produc- 
n  will  change  with  conditions, 
;  by  standardizing  on  the 
)ve  method  of  rating  the 
nufacturers  have  done  much 
aid  the  prospective  purchaser 
comparing  and  selecting  the 
il.  The  maker  can  readily 
•ommend  the  proper  tool  for 
icial  applications  such  as 
od  boring  where  the  capacity 

the  tool  may  vary  widely 
im  its  rated  capacity  in  steel 
;ording  to  the  material,  depth 
hole,  etc. 

Speed   and   Load 

The  speed  appearing  on  the 
me  plate  is  the  free  running 
jed  and  bears  no  definite  ratio 

the  speed  under  load.  The 
Bed  will  drop  from  25  to  50 
r  cent,  or  more  under  load.  It 
not  generally  appreciated  that 
is  characteristic  automatically 
justs  the  speed  of  the  ma- 
ine  to  correspond  with  the 
;e  of  drill  being  used  and  the 
rdness  of  the  material.  An 
erator  who  has  become  ac- 
ainted  with  the  tool  will  have 

use  for  a  two-speed  machine 
th  gear  shifting  mechanism, 
le  greater  simnlicity  and  rug- 
dness  of  the  single  speed  tool 
)uld  even  justify  some  sacri- 
e  if  a  compromise  were  nec- 
sary.  The  important  factor  in 
itaining  the  best  performance 
om  an  electric  drill  is  the  feed 
essure.  The  feed  pressure  re- 
lired  for  drilling  in  steel  to  the 
ill  capacity  of  the  tool  is  great- 
■  than  can  be  exerted  by  hand 
'r  all  except  the  smallest  sizes 
id  even  in  the  small  sizes  made 
I  the  leaders  of  the  industry 
lere  is  enough  power  to  oper- 
:e  the  drill  under  all  the  pres- 
ire  a  heavy  man  can  exert.  A 
ressure  of  500  pounds  is  sol- 
om  too  much  for  a  % "  ma- 
line  drilling  in  steel.  A  feed 
n-ew  is  therefore  usually  sup- 
lied  with  the  larger  sizes. 

The  minimum  drilling  perfor- 
lances  of  a  universal  drill  with 
urbon  steel  drills  in  .20  to  .30 
arbon  steel  should  be  as  indi- 
ated   in    the    following    table. 


By    E.    L.   CONNELL,   E.   E. 
Chief   Engineer   Van   Dorn    Electric  Tool   Company 

MIllIMUM  DRILLIMQ  PERFORMA.tJCE  OF  UNIVEESAL  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  DRILLS 
Carbon  ateel  drills  In  .20  to  .30  carbon  steel. 
Speed 


Capacity  of  tool 
and  size  drill 


Pate  of  feed. 
Inches  per  minute. 


Horse  power  at  1  HP 
per  cu.  in.  metal 
removed  per  minute.* 

.08 

.10 

.13 

.19 

.S3 

•Extensive  tests  have  shown  this  to  be  a  reliable  basis  for  determining 
power  requirements. 


i' 

800 

li 

c/ie" 

660 

1-3/3" 

3/R" 

525 

1-1/4 

i" 

575 

1 

6/8 

300 

* 

The  operating  speed  represents 
a  cutting  speed  of  50  feet  per 
minute. 

The  free  running  speed  will 
be  about  twice  the  speed  given 
in  the  above  table  except  where 
the  tool  is  designed  for  a  lower 
cutting  speed. 

Motor  Capacity 
The  capacity  of  the  motor 
should  appear  on  the  name  plate 
in  amperes  and  the  motor  should 
be  capable  of  carrying  this  load 
for  30  minutes  without  over 
heating.  Insofar  as  the  motor 
is  concerned  the  temperature 
reached  in  this  time  may  be  50 
degrees  Centigrade  (90  degrees, 
Fahrenheit)  above  the  room 
temperature.  The  high  arma- 
ture speed  gives  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  make  use  of  forced 
ventilation  and  with  a  well  de- 
signed fan  the  cooling  system  is 
very  efficient.  The  nature  of 
the  work  is  such  that  full  capac- 
ity of  the  motor  is  never  re- 
quired for  30  minutes  without 
relief,  so  if  the  tool  will  stand 
this  test  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tionable heating. 

The  ampere  capacity  is  not  al- 
ways given,  in  which  case  a  test 
by  competent  engineers  is  the 
only  method  of  checking  the 
power  and  heating  characteris- 
tics. The  efficiency  will  vary 
between  40  and  60  per  cent., 
according  to  size  and  design,  at 
a  load  which  reduces  the  speed 
to  about  the  figure  given  in  the 
table  above.  An  approximate 
check  may  be  made  on  this 
basis. 

In  cheeking  the  performance 
of  a  universal  motor  the  test 
should  always  be  made  on  60 
cycles  alternating  current.  A 
motor  of  this  type  is  similiar  to 
the  direct  current  series  motor 
in  its  characteristics,  but  its 
construction  is  altered  to  per- 
mit operation  on  alternating 
current.  These  structural  dif- 
ferences include  lamination  of 
the  field  magnetic  circuit,  often 
a  slotted  field  design  with  the 
winding  distributed  in  slots,  a 
high  ratio  of  armature  to  field 
turns,  and  a  large  displacement 
of  the  brushes  from  neutral 
position.  These  special  features 
are  all  used  to  reduce  the  reac- 
tion of  the  windings  and  main- 
tain the  power  on  alternating 
current.      The   power   on   alter- 


anting  current  will  always  be 
less  than  that  obtained  with  the 
same  direct  current  input. 
Manufacturers  of  this  type  of 
motor  usually  do  not  recom- 
mend them  for  use  on  frequen- 
cies over  60  cycles  because  the 
efficiency  drops  very  rapidly 
with  increasing  frequency.  The 
lower  the  frequency  the  more 
nearly  do  the  characteristics  on 
alternating  and  direct  current 
coincide.  It  will  be  found  that 
when  the  machine  is  operated  on 
high  frequency  circuits  the 
power  will  be  deficient  and  the 
heating  excessive. 

Brushes 
The  brushes  used  on  such  mo- 
tors are  chosen  after  exhaustive 
tests  on  the  part  of  the  maker 
to  obtain  the  best  performance 
and  the  longest  life.     It  is  there- 
fore imperative  that  only  such 
brushes  be  used  as  are  furnished 
by  the  maker  for  the  particular 
machine.  The  life  of  the  brushes 
cannot    be    stated    in    ordinary 
terms  because  of  the  very  great 
variation  in  the  use  of  the  tool. 
However,  it  is  best  to  examine 
the  brushes  before   the   expira- 
tion   of    200    hours   actual    run- 
ning time,  and  it  will  be  a  help 
to    clean    the    commutator    with 
fine    sand    paper    several    times 
during  the    life  of    the    brush. 
The     tension     on     the     brushes 
should  be  uniform  and  just  suf- 
ficient  to    prevent   arcing   on    a 
smooth  commutator.     A  tension 
of  at  least  4  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  brush  contact  is  usually 
necessary.     Should  the  commut- 
ator become  rough  the  armature 
should  be  removed  and  the  com- 
mutator refinished  by  taking  a 
very  light  cut  on  a  lathe. 
Stalling 
All   reputable     tools     of     this 
tyne  have  enough  power  to  ab- 
solutely prevent  stalling  except 
under  accidental  circumstances. 
When  this  does  happen  through 
bending  a  drill  or  other  accident 
the  power  should  be  cut  off  as 
soon    as    possible.       Momentary 
stalling  of  this  kind  will  not  in- 
jure   a   well    designed    machine. 
The  part  most  apt  to  fail  under 
these      circumstances      is      the 
switch,    which    must    them    act 
like    a    circuit   breaker.      Quick 
break  and  generous  contact  area 
are     very      important      require- 
ments. Some  tools  are  equipped 


with  fuses  for  such  emergencies, 
but  as  the  operator  usually  re- 
places them  with  copper  wire  be- 
cause a  fuse  is  not  immediately 
available,  their  practical  value 
is  rather  doubtful. 

Sometimes       when       drilling 
sheet  metal  the  lip  of  the  drill 
will  catch  as  it  breaks  through, 
stalling     the     machine.        This 
trouble    can    be    prevented    by 
grinding  the  drill  especially  for 
this    work.      The    angle    of   the 
point  should  be  reduced  to  give 
a  longer  point,  59  degrees  is  the 
standard    angle,   and   the   sharp 
angle  at  the  cutting  edge  should 
be   ground   off   slightly   to   give 
the  same  result  as  a  smaller  an- 
gle   of   the    spiral   flute    to    the 
axis    of   the    drill.      This    latter 
procedure  alone   may  also   help 
to    prevent    "grabbing"    in    soft 
material   and      will      allow   high 
feed  pressures  without  chipping 
the  cutting  edges  in  very  hard 
material.     For  drilling  in  wood 
the   type   of    drill   will     depend 
upon  the  condition  and  kind  of 
wood  and  the  depth  of  the  hole. 
Very  deep  holes  require  the  ship 
auger.        When     drilling     green 
wood  the  hole  should  be  cleared 
several  times  if  the  depth  of  the 
hole  is  many  times  the  diameter. 
In  soft,  dry  wood  the  speed  and 
size  of  hole  which  can  be  drilled 
with     these     little     machines    is 
amazing.     This  matter  of  choos- 
ing and  conditioning  the  drill  is 
a   very   important   one   and   can 
best  be  solved  by  the  mechanic 
on  the  job. 

Lubrication 
The  better  class  of  tools  are 
grease   lubricated    which    means 
maximum  cleanliness  and   mini- 
mum attention.     It  is  good  prac- 
tice to  replenish  the  grease  sup- 
ply as  often  as  the  tool  is  clean- 
ed   or   inspected,   which    on   ac- 
count of  the  brush  wear  should 
not  exceed  200  hours  of  service. 
All     reliable    machines    have 
ball  bearing  armatures.      These 
armatures  operate  without  load 
at  from  10,000  to   18,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and   a  poor 
bearing  would  mean  destructive 
vibration.      On    the    slow   speed 
members,     the     compound    gear 
shaft   and   chuck   spindle,   plain 
bronze   bearings   of   ample   size 
have  given  perfect  service,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  the 
use    of   ball    bearings   on    these 
members  as  well.     The  danger 
in  this  move  is  in  the  overload- 
ing through  lack  of  room  to  use 
bearing  of    sufficient    capacity. 
The  thrust  is  an  important  item 
which   must   be   taken    up   in   a 
ball  bearing  of  the  direct  thrust 
type  or  of  the  angular  contact 
type   capable   of   carrying   both 
thrust  and  radial  loads. 
Armature 
The  armature  is  the  delicate 
part  of  any  motor  of  this  type 
and   it   is  the   first  part  to   ex- 
amine should  the  machine  show 
signs  of  distress.     Very  often  a 
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motor  is  completely  burned  out 
throufih  iiefjlect  of  symptoms  of 
trouble  developing.  If  severe 
sparking  appears  at  the  arma- 
ture the  machine  should  be 
taken  out  of  service  at  once  and 
sent  to  a  competent  electrician 
for  inspection.  These  motors 
are  subject  to  the  ordinary  dis- 
eases of  electric  motors  which 
may  be  detected  in  the  usual 
way.  Grounds  may  be  detected 
with  the  magneto  ringer  and  if 
no  ground  is  detected  in  the 
armature,  the  field,  switch  and 
cable  connections  should  be 
tested.  An  open  circuit  in  the 
armature  will  be  shown  by 
burning  between  the  commu- 
tator bars  to  which  the  open 
coil  is  connected.  A  short  with- 
in a  coil  will  burn  out  the 
shorted  turns  and  a  short  be- 
tween commutator  bars  will 
overheat  the  bars  so  shorted. 
A  case  of  short  between  bai's 
may  sometimes  be  repaired  if 
discovered  before  the  coil  is 
burned  by  removing  the  foreign 
substance  between  the  bars,  but 
an  open  or  shorted  coil  requires 
a  re-wind.  If  the  armature  is 
built  with  open  slots  and  form 
wound  coils  the  repair  can  be 
made  more  economically  by  the 
average  repair  man   if  he   pur- 


chases the  repair  coils  from  the 
maker.  If  the  armature  is  built 
with  semi-closed  slots  it  will 
probably  be  best  to  return  to 
the  maker  for  re-wind.  The 
maker's  guarantee  of  correct 
re-wind  is  quite  valuable,  hence 
it  is  strongly  recommended  thai 
the  maker  be  asked  to  make 
repairs. 

Fields 

The  fields  are  not  apt  to  fail, 
but  occasionally  they  are  burn- 
ed out  by  operating  the  too» 
after  the  armature  has  failed. 
A  shorted  coil  will  cause  over- 
speed  or  flashing  when  the 
switch  is  closed.  Re-winding 
the  field  coils  is  simple,  pro- 
viding the  coil  is  kept  within 
the  dimensions  of  the  original 
and  properly  fastened  into  po- 
sition. The  best  tools  have 
windings  treated  with  an  im- 
pregnating varnish  by  an  elab- 
orate process  which  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  a  re-wind  by 
the  maker  is  preferable.  This 
feature  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant in  the  armature  than  in 
the  field. 

Gears 

The  gearing  of  the  best  ma- 
chines seldom  gives  trouble,  but 
they     are     wearing    parts     and 


should  be  renewable  with  the 
least  trouble  and  expense.  The 
removable  armature  pinion  is  a 
very  valuable  feature,  since  it 
permits  renewal  of  this  paii; 
without  the  cost  of  a  new  shaft 
and  re-wind,  which  is  the  case 
when  the  pinion  is  integral  with 
the  shaft.  This  objection  is 
still  worse  when  the  commuta- 
tor is  built  upon  the  shaft. 
Cable 

The  cable  connection  is  very 
often  abused  by  using  it  to 
drag  the  tool  around,  running 
trucks  over  it,  etc.  Some  ca- 
ble is  better  than  others,  but 
all  of  it  requires  reasonable 
consideration,  and  where  the 
tool  is  used  in  one  position  on 
production  work  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  tool  and  ca- 
ble be  suspended  from  above 
with  a  counter  weight.  The 
machine  is  then  always  accessi- 
ble and  free  from  cable  abuse. 
Some  tools  are  provided  with 
terminal  screws  at  which  a  new 
cable  can  be  attached  without 
the  aid  of  a  soldering  iron. 

The  weight  of  portable  elec- 
tric drill  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  the  lightest  tool 
may  prove  to  maintain.  Weight 
is  reduced  by  increasing  the 
armature  speed,   by  the   use   of 


aluminum  housings  and  by  tl 
use  of  the  best  steels  proper 
treated.  A  radical  armatu 
speed  will  shorten  the  life  i 
the  tool  and  the  only  assu 
ance  of  proper  design  and  m 
terial  in  the  gear  train  is  tl 
reputation  of  the  maker, 
should  also  be  borne  in  mil 
that  the  aluminum  housin; 
may  be  crushed  by  poundii 
or  dropping  the  tool.  To  tl 
reader  such  caution  may  be  u 
necessary,  but  it  is  appallii 
what  abuse  some  tools  recei 
in  this  manner. 

The  portable  electric  drill 
manufactured  by  the  recognize 
leaders  in  the  industry  shou 
not  be  classed  with  the  vacuu 
cleaner  and  other  domestic  a 
pliances.  They  are  built  to  ni 
chine  tool  accuracy  of  the  fine 
materials  and  distributed  in 
manner  that  gives  the  purchas 
much  more  for  his  money  thi 
is  possible  in  the  aforesa 
lines.  They  are  built  by  ni 
chanics  for  the  use  of  mecha 
ics;  they  are  a  practical,  ru 
ged  machine  that  will  save  mai 
hours  in  miscelaneous  drillii 
operations  and  are  indispens 
ble  in  production  where  t 
drill  must  be  taken  to  the  woi 


G-R  REGENERATIVE  COMPRESSOR 


THE  Griscom  -  Russell  Com- 
pany of  90  West  Street, 
New  York,  are  placing  on 
the  market  a  unique  patented 
apparatus  known  as  the  G-R 
Regenerative  Compressor.  This 
apparatus  is  designed  for  in- 
stallation on  Reilly  evaporators, 
self-scaling,  and  its  use  during 
periods  of  reduced  evaporator 
capacity  permits  evaporator  op- 
eration at  an  efficiency  much 
greater  than  can  be  secured  by 
the  evapoi-ator  operating  alone, 
single   efl'ect. 

It  is  customary  to  install 
evaporators  on  board  ship  of  a 
size  suitable  for  the  maximum 
distilled  water  requirements  at 
full  speed,  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  many  occasions  when 
this  maximum  evaporative  ca- 
pacity is  not  required;  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  vessel  is  op- 
erating under  reduced  speed 
or  is  in  port.  During  these  pe- 
riods    the     distilled     water     re- 


quirements are  often  as  low  as 
25  per  cent  of  the  rated  evap- 
orator capacity.  It  is  during 
the  time  when  the  evaporators 
are  operating  at  capacities  less 
than  rating  that  the  G-R  regen- 
ei'ative  compressor  may  be  util- 
ized to  lai'gely  increase  the 
evaporator  efficiency. 

This  increase  in  evaporator 
efficiency  is  accomnlished  by 
compressing  and  delivering  to 
the  evaporator  coils  a  portion 
of  the  vapor  taken  from  the 
evaporator.  This  vapor,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  amount 
of  boiler  steam,  makes  up  the 
total  steam  required  for  evap- 
orator operation  and  without 
the  use  of  the  G-R  regenera- 
tive compressor  all  of  this  steam 
would  have  to  be  supplied  by 
the  boiler. 

The  apparatus  is  essentially 
a  jet  flow  compressor  the  func- 
tion of  which  as  described  above 
is  to   entrain   and   compress   by 


means  of  live  steam  a  pai-t  of 
the  vapor  produced  by  the  evap- 
orator and  this  entrained  vapor 
is  in  turn  led  to  the  evaporator 
coils  together  with  the  boiler 
steam. 

High  pressure  boiler  steam 
from  the  boiler  (not  to  exceed 
250  pounds  per  square  inch 
pressure)  enters  at  the  steam 
inlet,  the  valve  being  set  so  as 
to  close  the  compressor  by-pass. 
This  allows  the  steam  to  pass 
through  the  strainer  and  then 
downward  through  the  steam 
nozzle.  The  steam  leaves  this 
steam  nozzle  at  high  velocity 
and   enters   the  diff^user   nozzle. 

Part  of  the  vapor  from  the 
evaporator  passes  through  a 
valve  and  through  the  vapor  in- 
let of  the  compressor  into  the 
body  of  the  compressor  and 
then  through  the  annular  space 
between  the  steam  nozzle  and 
the  diflFuser  nozzle. 

By  reason  of  the  high  veloc- 


ity of  the  steam  passing  fro 
the  steam  nozzle,  tne  vapor 
drawn  into  the  difl^user  nozz 
and  compressed  to  a  pressu 
considerably  above  the  pressu 
of  the  vapor  in  the  evaporate 
The  mixture  of  steam  and  v 
por  passes  from  the  diffusi 
nozzle  through  a  valve  and  the 
into  the  coils  of  the  evaporate 
where  it  gives  up  its  latent  he; 
to  the  brine  in  the  evaporati 
shell,  thus  producing  vapor  ar 
completing   the    operation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  by-pa 
compressor  and  operate  tl 
evaporator  in  the  usual  manni 
at  rated  capacity,  the  varioi 
valves  may  be  adjusted  accor 
ingly.  There  is  an  orifice  plat 
inserted  in  the  path  of  the  cor 
pressed  vapor,  the  size  of  tl 
orifice  in  the  plate  being  d 
signed  to  insure  rated  capacil 
of  the  evaporator.  This  oriri( 
plate  insures  a  steady  outpi 
from  the  evaporator  and  r 
duces  the  tendency  to  prime. 


HYDE  STEVEDORING  AND  SHIPCLERKING  CO. 


SINCE  its  reorganization  in 
August,  1920,  the  Hyde 
Stevedoring  &  Ship  Clerk- 
ing Company,  311  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, has  made  notable  progress, 
and  has  come  to  the  point  where 
it  has  practically  decided  to  en- 
large upon  its  present  field  of 
activity. 

Operating  alone,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hyde,  who  has  been  known 
along  the  San  Fi'ancisco  water- 
front for  years,  built  up  an  en- 
viable little  business  in  the  ex- 
clusive handling  of  vessels  en- 
gaged  in   the  copi'a  trade,   and 


he  is  therefore  considered  as  an 
authority  in  the  economical 
working  of  this  class  of  cargo. 

When,  by  reason  of  a  decline 
in  the  copra  market  and  the  ad- 
vance in  overland  freight  rates, 
it  became  necessary  to  reach 
out  for  other  business,  L.  J. 
Fahy  and  N.  S.  McNulty  were 
added  to  the  organization  with 
this  in  mind. 

This  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
activities  of  the  firm,  and  nec- 
essitated the  acquisition  of  ade- 
quate gear  to  handle  full  Ori- 
ental and  Atlantic  cargoes,  since 
the  bulk  of  the  resulting  busi- 


ness developed  along  these  lines. 
Cargoes  of  scrap  iron  and  rail- 
way equipment  from  IMexico 
and  Central  America,  together 
with  products  from  the  West 
Coast,  augmented  the  business, 
and  these,  as  with  the  others 
mentioned,  were  also  clerked  by 
the  same  concern. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while 
the  present  high  overland  im- 
port and  export  rates  make  At- 
lantic competition  a  very  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  foreign  trade 
movements,  which  San  Fran- 
cisco has  heretofore  enjoyed, 
recent     reductions     in     several 


rates  have  had  a  tendency  1 
redivert  the  flow  of  a  fair  pr 
portion  of  the  business  to  th 
port. 

This  is  noted  particularly  i 
connection  with  certain  con 
modities  in  which  the  Hyde  o 
ganization  and  its  clientele  ai 
interested,  for  in  addition  t 
sti'aight  stevedoring  and  clerl 
ing,  the  firm  is  engaged  in  tli 
loading  of  cars  with  impoi 
freight,  and  discharging  thos 
for  expoi't,  and  they  report 
marked  increase  in  the  voluni 
of  business  so  handled. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRM  INVADES  EAST  COAST 


COMPLETELY  reversing  the 
usual  order  of  things  in 
American  manufacturing, 
the  American  Marine  Paint 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has 
jstablished  a  factory  at  Com- 
merce and  Richards  streets, 
Broolilyn,  at  which  the  demand 
3f  the  Atlantic  for  the  com- 
pany's products  will  be  met. 
rhis  action  is  contrary  to  most 
Drecedents  because  the  usual 
:ourse  of  manufacturing  is 
Afestward,  Eastern  companies, 
;hat  is,  opening  branches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  supply  the  Pa- 
;ific  market.  That  a  Western 
;ompany  has  established  itself 
n  the  Atlantic  field  is,  there- 
fore, something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

A  large  business  in  products 
jf  the  American  Marine  Paint 
Company  has  been  built  up 
1  m  o  n  g  Atlantic  shipbuilding 
yrards  and  repair  plants,  which 
;he  new  factory  is  designed  to 
supply.  The  factory  is  regard- 
ed as  being  the  most  efficient 
erected  in  America  for  the 
manufacture  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes. It  is  three  stories  high, 
jf  the  fireproof,  reinforced  coni- 
erete  type,  and  occupies  30,- 
)00  square  feet  of  ground.  The 
Duilding  faces  on  three  streets, 
and  receives  excellent  light  and 
ventilation  from  the  fourth  side 
IS  well.  Railway  tracks  and 
;he  waterfront  are  close  ab 
nand,  so  that  good  transporta- 
;ion  facilities  are  aff'orded. 

A  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  was  let  Au- 
gust 16,  1920,  and  within  four 
months,  on  December  1.5,  the 
ivork  was  done.  Immediately 
;hereafter    the    installation     of 


New    York 


machinery  was  begun,  so  that 
no  time  would  be  lost  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  factory  is  provided  with 
electrical  power  working  in  in- 
dividual units  governing  the 
various  machines.  On  the  top 
floor  are  two  rows  of  large 
mixers  served  with  automatic 
measuring  devices;  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  are  two  batteries  of 
Buhrstone  mills;  and  on  the 
ground  floor  are  the  agitators 
and  the  finishing  and  shipping- 
equipment.  Ball  bearings  are 
used,  where  feasible,  in  the, 
shafting  and  all  machines.  The 
control   is  automatic. 


Marine  Paint   Company  of   San    Fr.t 


Supported  on  the  steel  super- 
structure are  large  tanks,  which 
carry  all  ingredients  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  com- 
pany's paints  and  varnishes. 
These  ingredients  flow  by  grav- 
itation through  the  different  de- 
partments. So  completely  up- 
to-date  is  the  machinery  that 
dry  materials  alone  are  touched 
by  human  hands  during  the  en- 
tire process  of  manufacture. 

Hereafter  the  original  fac- 
tory of  the  American  Marine 
Paint  Company,  situated  at 
Bryant  and  Rincon  streets,  San 
Francisco,  will  devote  its  entire 
production  to  the  Pacific  Coast 


and  Oriental  trades.  The  Amer- 
ican Marine  Paint  Company 
was  founded  in  San  Francisco 
by  J.  M.  Botts  in  1903.  During 
the  succeeding  eighteen  years 
it  has  developed  a  world-wide 
market  for  its  well-known  Ger- 
micide anti-corrosive  and  anti- 
fouling  composition  for  steel 
and  iron  surfaces  and  its  Cape 
Cod  copper  compound  for  wood. 
Sales  offices  are  maintained  in 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  and  at  other  ports 
throughout  the  world. 


GLIDDEN  ORGANIZATION  EXPANDS 


R.    W.    Levenhagen.    Vice-President    of 

The   Glidden    Company,   in  charge 

of   auxiliaries. 

MR.  R.  W.  LEVENHAGEN, 
prominent    in    paint   and 
varnish  circles  from  coast 
to  coast,  through  his  long  iden- 


tification with  the  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  has  joined  the 
rapidly  expanding  organization 
of  the  Glidden  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  as  vice-nresident  in 
charge  of  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Levenhagen  has  spent  the 
greater  pai't  of  his  life  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry  and 
is  among  the  best  known  men 
in  the  trade.  He  started  with 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
twenty-five  years  ago.  During 
his  many  years  of  service,  he 
rose  steadily  until  he  finally  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  secretary, 
which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  Glidden  connection  Be- 
sides being  secretary  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  he 
was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit  White 
Lead  Works,  of  Detroit,  and 
vice  -  president  of  the  Martin- 
Senour  Company  of  Chicago 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Levenhagen's  ability  as 
an  organizer  will  be  given  its 
real  opportunity  in  his  new  con- 
nection. The  Glidden  Company, 
with  its  fast  growing  auxiliary 
organizations,  requires  a  man 
of  Mr.  Levenhagen's  caliber  to 


properly  direct  them.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  under  his 
capable  supervision,  these  aux- 
iliaries, already  of  national 
prominence,  will  take  on  even 
renewed   vigor. 

M.  F.  Emrich,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Campbell  Paint  &  Var- 
nish Company  of  St.  Louis,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Glidden  Com- 
pany, has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed general  sales  manager 
of  the  industrial  division  of  the 
Glidden  Company,  with  head- 
quai'ters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Emrich  has  been  connect- 
ed with  the  Glidden  Company 
for  many  years  and  in  various 
capacities.  His  experience  cov- 
ers every  phase  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry.  During 
his  many  years  of  ser\'ice  with 
the  Glidden  Company  he  has 
shown  exceptional  ability  and 
has  advanced  steadily. 

The  industrial  division  of  the 
Glidden  Company  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry  and  the  Glid- 
den finishes  are  used  on  prod- 
ucts of  every  description  that 
require   a  finish   of  the   highest 


M.    F.    Emrich.    General   Sales    Manager 

of    the    Industrial    Division    of 

The   Glidden    Company. 

grade.  In  this  division  are  ex- 
perts not  alone  on  proper  ma- 
rine finishes  but  on  the  method 
of  application  as  well. 
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THE  SAL  LOG 


T 


IIK  SAL  Lor-  utilizes  the 
piiiiciple  of  till'  Pitot  tube 
wliit'h  indicates  the  dynamic 
pressure  exerted  by  water  due 
to  its  velocity.  There  is  no  wa- 
ter runnine:  through  any  part 
of  the  apparatus.  The  pressure 
of  the  water  only  controls  the 
diaphragm  and  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  the  speed  is 
indicated. 

Construction 
Projecting'  below  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  is  the  Pitot  tube, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  plug- 
ged. Just  above  this  plug'  or 
the  side  facing  forward  is  a 
circular  hole,  the  Pitot  apert- 
ure. At  some  distance  forward 
or  on  one  side  of  the  Pitot  tube 
is  another  openinjc  in  the  hull 
of  the  ship,  the  static  aperture. 
Because  of  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  ship,  a  certain  pres- 
sure, the  speed  pressure,  is 
formed  in  the  Pitot  tube.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
not  only  in  the  Pitot  aperture 
but  also  in  the  static  aperture 
there  exists  another  pressure 
due  to  the  draft  of  the  ship,  the 
draft  pressure. 

Thus  both  the  speed  pressure 
and  the  draft  pressure  in  the 
Pitot  tube  and  in  the  Pitot 
aperture  exert  certain  forces 
upward  on  the  bottom  of  the 
diaphragm  or  bellows  of  the 
pressure  transmitter.  The  di- 
rection of  these  forces  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  FT  and 
FD.  The  draft  pressure  in  the 
static  aperture  is  conveyed  to 
the  top  of  the  bellows  and  ex- 
erts  a   downward    force   in    the 


Repeating   Speedometer  and   Distance  Recorder   for    Sal    Log 

installations.      This   board    is    usually    mounted 

in   pilot   house 


direction  of  the  arrow  FD. 
Consequently,  the  draft  pres- 
sures from  the  Pitot  and  the 
static  apertures  exert  equal 
forces  in  opposite  directions 
and  counteract  each  other;  in 
other  words,  the  apparatus  is 
independent  of  the  draft  of  the 
ship. 

Speed    Indication 

It  is  obvious  that  only  the 
speed  pressure  can  effect  any 
movement  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bellows,  and  that,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  FT.  This 
movement  is  transmitted  to  the 
mechanism  by  means  of  a  rod. 


which  actuates  a  bent  lever. 
The  lever  is  connected  to  a 
pointer,  the  movement  of  which 
will  be  proportional  to  the  speed 
corresponding  to  the  speed  pres- 
sure in  the  Pitot  aperture.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  friction 
in  the  bellows  and  its  connect- 
ing rod,  two  so-called  tighten- 
ing bellows  are  used. 

Distance  Recording 
The  speed-indicating  pointer, 
by  means  of  an  eccentric  seg- 
ment attached  to  it,  moves  a 
truckle  which  guides  the  mile- 
age counter  upon  a  cone  re- 
volving at  a  constant  speed  by 


means  of  clockwork.  The  mile- 
age counter  is  thus  turned  fas- 
ter or  slower  corresponding  to 
its  position  on  the  cone  which 
is  determined  by  the  speed  of 
the  ship. 

Repeating   Instruments 

In  order  to  obtain  the  read- 
ing of  the  speed  and  distance 
traveled  in  other  places  aboard 
ship  (pilot  house,  bridge,  etc.) 
the  log  is  provided  with  electri- 
cal repeating  instruments.  The 
illustration  below  shows  one  set 
of  a  repeating  speedometer  and 
distance  recorder  with  the  volt- 
age regulator,  as  mounted  in 
the  pilot  house. 

The  accuracy  of  the  SAL- 
LOG  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  within  1  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
tance covered.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served moreover  that  whenever 
this  error  is  once  determined  it 
remains  constant. 

The  SAL-LOG  requires  no  at- 
tention beyond  the  daily  wind- 
ing of  the  clock  work,  and  the 
recharging  of  the  storage  bat- 
teiy  after  every  15,000  nauti- 
cal  miles. 

The  SAL-LOG  is  especially 
valuable,  if  not  indispensable, 
when  traveling  in  shallow  or 
ice-filled  waters,  when  the  taff- 
rail  log  cannot  be  used.  It  al- 
lows the  location  of  the  ship  to 
be  accurately  determined  irre- 
spective of  fog,  darkness  or 
other  circum.stances  which  pre- 
vent observations. 

The  SAL-LOG  has  been  in- 
stalled on  more  than  100  mer- 
chant marine  and  yacht  crafts 
throughout  the  world. 
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Left — Diagrammatic    sketch   showing   working    principles   of    Sal   Log. 
Recording    Instrument 


Right— Sal    Log 


TELEPHONE   POST   HOLE 

AUGER 

New    Power-Driven     Earth    Drill 

Develops    Interesting   Uses 

for    Pacific   Gear   and 

Tool    Product 

THE  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  has  re- 
cently equipped  several  of 
its  heavy  four  -  wheel  drive 
trucks  with  an  interesting  at- 
tachment for  boring  holes  for 
telegraph  posts,  guy  snubs,  and 
braces.  This  device  consists  of 
an  earth  auger  with  a  long 
stock  and  suitable  gearing  for 
turning  and  feeding,  mounted 
on  a  frame  at  the  front  end  of 
chassis  and  driven  through  a 
clutch,  shafting  and  gear  train 
from  the  transmission  of  the 
truck. 

The  driving  mechanism  is  so 
mounted  that  holes  may  be 
drilled  at  any  angle  up  to  45 
degrees  on  both  sides  of  the 
vertical.  Upon  stalling  at  any 
obstacle  the  auger  automatic- 
ally reverses  and  backs  out  of 
the  hole. 

The  gears  through  which  this 
unique  tool  is  driven  were  nian- 
ufi-;ured  at  the  Pacific  Gear 
&  Tool  Works.  In  a  future  is- 
sue Pacific  Marine  Review  will 
describe  these  gears  and  the 
method  of  their  nmnufacture  in 
fuller  detail. 
(Section  continued  on  page  106) 
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Behind  the  locomotive — Linde 


FEW  people   realize    the  enormous     13  used  for   this   highly   important   work 
work   done   by   Linde   in   keeping      by  almost  all  railroads  of  standing, 
the  wheels  turning  on  our  railroads. 
The    recent    National    transportation 


Whenever  time  is  a  weighty  factor  in 
repair  work  Linde  Oxygen  and  Linde  Ser- 
vice are  indispensable. 

Seventy-five  plants  and  warehouses 
centrally    situated,    place    Linde    quality 


tangle  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
worse  but  for  the  quick  and  permanent 
repairs  on  rolling  stock  and  rails  made 
possible  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process. 

Linde  Oxygen,  because  of  constantly      and    Linde    Service   at   the   disposal    of 
uniform  purity  and  unfailing  deliveries,      every  oxygen  user. 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,   30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

THE  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  OXYGEN  IN  THE  WORLD 
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Service — What  It  Means 

An    organization    including   men    fitted    by    actual    experience    to    appreciate    problems    of    design 
from  the   point  of  view   of   the   shipowner   as   well  as  of  the   builder. 

A   research   department   constantly   studying   ocean   freight   conditions   for    the   benefit    of   all   our 
clients. 

A   keen   realization   that  what   is   for   the   benefit    of   the   shipowner    is    also    in   the    long    run    for 
benefit  of  the   shipbuilder. 

i¥  YOEK  Snif BIDING  ofqeahoi 

Gamleu. 
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PORT  ANY,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Chinese 
Steamer 
Tied  Up 


M   MING  told   me   this   tale 
as  we  sat  at  tiffin  on  board 
the    China    Mail    Steamship 
Nanking  tied    up   at   a   San 
Francisco  wharf  on  account 
of  the  strike  action  which  a 
large  part  of  her  crew  had 
taken  the  day  before.     Our 
friend,    whom   we   will    call 
Ming,   for   short,   is  a   mer- 
chant    prince     of     Canton. 
One   of   a    line   of    merchant   princes,    he    is 
well   educated,   having   traveled    around   the 
world  more  than  once  and  crossed  this  con- 
tinent many  times. 

Ming  had  been  at  Washington  on  a  rather 
diplomatic  mission  concerning  our  foreign 
trade  relations  with  China,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  had  secured  passage 
on  the  Nanking  and  gone  aboard  the  day  be- 
fore, expecting  to  sail.  Upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  strike  situation,  Ming  deter- 
mined to  sleep  on  board  in  his  cabin  rather 
than  make  new  arrangements  with  a  hotel 
on  shore  or  bother  again  any  of  his  San 
Francisco  friends.  Retiring  early,  he  fell 
immediately  into  a  sound  sleep  from  which 
he  was  awakened  some  time  later  by  a  series 
of  remarkable  happenings,  which  we  will  let 
him  tell  in  his  own  words : 

A  Strange  Chart 

Tai  Ming  "I    awoke   some   time   before    midnight   to 

swan^ge  visicrfind  my  cabin  invaded  by  a  dim  and  strange 
light.  The  cabin  was  finished  in  white,  and 
on  the  wall  opposite  me  as  I  lay  in  the  bunk 
there  appeared  some  strange  black  lines 
which  presently  took  on  more  or  less  the 
form  of  these  'Get  There'  maps  which  are 
so  often  used  to  introduce  the  travelogue 
pictures  in  your  theatres.  I  was  very  much 
astonished,  as  you  may  well  guess,  by  this 
apparition  and  undertook  at  once  to  discover 
what  might  be  the  cause,  thinking  that  per- 
haps some  of  my  friends  on  board  were 
staging  a  joke.  I  could,  however,  discover 
no  source  of  any  projected  light  and  yet 
the  lines  plainly  came  from  some  projecting 
power,  for  when  I  placed  my  hand  over  a 
line  on  the  wall,  the  line  plainly  showed  on 
the  back  of  my  hand. 

"Being  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
I  said  to  myself,  'Perhaps  Providence,  your 
ancestors,  or  whatever  power  sends  dreams 
and  visions,  is  trying  to  show  you  some- 
thing for  your  own  good.  You  had  better 
lie   still    and   watch   this    thing.'      So    I    lay 


quietly  and  watched  what  might  appear, 
and  presently  the  lines  began  to  move  and 
work  into  a  more  coherent  shape,  and  a 
legend  appeared  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  chart  showing  the  printed 
words,  'Port  Any,  U.  S.  A.'  I  then  saw  that 
the  black  lines  were  forming  an  outline 
somewhat  resembling  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  but  names  began  to  appear  at 
the  various  points  which  were  entirely  un- 
familiar to  me.  For  instance,  at  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  gate  there  was  printed  the 
name  'Aisu  Head,'  while  on  the  north  side 
the  name  'Meba  Point*  appeared. 
Shoals  and  Flats 

"Just  outside  of  these  heads  toward  the 
ocean  appeared  a  sort  of  dotted  area  cover- 
ing almost  the  entire  entrance,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  shoal  or  large  seaweed  growth 
and  was  marked  on  the  chart  as  'FoUette 
Shoals.'  Inside  the  entrance  again  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sandbar  or  muddy  obstruc- 
tion marked  'Andy's  Flat.'  Leading  into  the 
Gate  from  the  inside  of  the  bay  were  two 
passages  well  defined  by  dotted  lines  which 
coalesced  in  the  entrance,  came  to  an  ab- 
rupt end  in  Follette  Shoals,  and  were  al- 
m.ost  completely  obstructed  at  a  point  in- 
side the  Gate  by  Andy's  Flat.  These  pas- 
sages were  marked  respectively  'Sen  Sound' 
and  'Con   Channel.' 

The  chart  now  became  animated,  and  I 
could  see  various  ships  proceeding  from 
their  berths  in  the  harbor  into  either  of  the 
two  channels  and  making  for  the  Gate  or 
coming  in  from  the  ocean  to  various  berths. 
The  movements  of  these  ships  were  all  ac- 
companied by  very  strange  phenomena. 
Mud  Grubbing  Gentlemen 

"But  first  I  must  tell  you  that  on  Andy's 
Flat  a  large  number  of  men  were  constantly 
at  work  apparently  doing  nothing  but  grub- 
bing for  worms  or  some  other  animals  in 
the  sand  or  mud  of  which  this  flat  was  com- 
posed. Strangely  enough,  these  men  were 
exceedingly  well  dressed  for  their  occupa- 
tion, some  of  them  even  wearing  frock  coats 
and  high  silk  hats.  Occasionally  one  would 
discover  the  end  of  a  very  long,  and  appar- 
ently very  tough,  worm  of  a  vivid  red  color. 
Whenever  this  happened  he  would  call  to 
his  companions  to  come  to  his  assistance 
and  they  would  pull  this  worm  out  of  its 
lair  in  the  mud,  carefully  wind  it  up  into 
a  huge  roll,  and  cast  it  with  due  ceremony 
into    either    Con    Channel    or    Sen    Sound. 


A  Curious 

Chart 

Appears 


Sen  Sound 
and  Con 
Channel 
Are  Badly 
Obstructed 


Strange 
Actions  of 
Men  on 
Andy's  Flat 
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Whereupon    the    worm    would     immediately 
fasten  one  of  its  ends  to  the  sides  of  either 
the'creat"  °      One  of  these  passages  and  devote  all  its  en- 
Red  Worms     ergies  to  fastening  its  other  end  upon  some 
ship  that  might  be  passing. 

The  Red  Worms 

"Now,  as  the  ships  came  and  went,  I  ob- 
served that  whenever  an  American  flag  ap- 
peared upon  a  ship  there  was  a  greatly  in- 
creased activity  among  these  worms,  and 
only  the  most  powerful  and  most  efficient 
American  ships  were  able  to  break  away 
from  the  hold  that  the  worms  placed  upon 
them.  Many  of  the  others  and  practically 
all  of  the  smaller  ones  were  diverted  by 
these  worms  to  the  mudbanks  on  the  sides 
Difficulties  of  of  the  passage.  There  they  would  lie  with 
swps'""  ''sd  worms  clambering  all  over  them.  These 
ships  seemed  gradually  to  break  up  and  dis- 
appear under  the  action  of  the  worms,  and 
as  they  did  so  there  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  size  of  the  two  head- 
lands on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

"Ships  with  foreign  flags  had  not  so  much 
trouble  in  Sen  Sound  or  Con  Channel,  but 
after  passing  through  the  entrance  and  com- 
ing into  the  region  marked  as  Follette 
Shoals,  it  was  very  noticeable  that  their  pro- 
gress was  hindered  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  that  they  only  passed  through  this  ob- 
struction after  the  waste  of  much  energy 
and  with  their  bottoms  badly  fouled  and  in 
no  fit  condition  for  proper  voyaging  at  sea. 

Curious  Headlands 

FiTgTos"  "Now,  I  observed,  as  the  ships  came  and 

went  through  the  Gate,  that  for  every  pass- 
age of  a  ship  the  headlands  on  each  side 
of  the  Gate  seemed  to  come  a  little  closer 
together  and  that  whenever  an  American 
ship  passed  through,  if  it  could  at  all  get 
by  the  red  worms  in  the  two  passages  in- 
side, there  would  be  a  decided  jump  of  the 
two  headlands.  And  as  I  watched  one 
great  American  liner  with  a  magnificent 
Port  Entrance  spurt  clear  the  passage,  these  two  heads 
Closed  came  so  close  together  as  to  scrape  all  the 

paint  off  her  sides,  and  as  the  stern  passed 
the  outer  entrance,  the  two  heads  crashed 
together,  completely  blocking  the  entrance 
and  nipping  off  the  flagstaff  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  that  projected  from  her  taffrail. 

"The  harbor  entrance  now  being  closed  I 
had  more  leisure  to  observe  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  harbor  itself.  The  men  were 
still  busy  on  Andy's  Flat,  the  red  worms 
were  still  enveloping  the  ships  on  the  mud- 
banks,  but  the  crashing  together  of  the  two 
headlands  seemed  to  have  made  a  decided 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  those  prom- 
ontories as  if  they  were  disturbed  by  some 
pressure  from  underneath,  and  it  became 
Strange  apparent  that  these  headlands  were  not  of 

PorTA^ny"  the  Ordinary  earth  variety  or  of  rock,  but 
that  on  the  south  was  composed  largely  of 
old  slop  chests,  bits  of  oakum,  spun  yarn, 
old  rigging,  canvas  and  tarpaulins,  while 
that  on  the  north  was  built  up  of  steam 
cranks,  engine  castings,  bilge  pumps,  rusty 
boilers,  old  stacks,  and  the  various  other 
metal   parts   which   go  to   make   up  the   ma- 


chinery of  the  ordinary  steamship.      It  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  very  decided  under- 
ground connection  between  the  work  of  the  underground 
red  worms  on  Andy's  Flat  and  the  building  Channels 
up  of  these  two  headlands. 

Great  Dredge  Pub  Op 

"Suddenly  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  very  decided  noiseless  activity  going  on 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  harbor,  and  here 
I  saw  an  immense  floating  dredge  which 
was  named  Pub  Op  Dredge  No.  1.  She  was 
accompanied  by  numerous  barges  and  a  fleet 
of  small  tugs,  and  on  her  deck  and  on  the 
barges  at  her  side  were  huge  blocks  of 
dressed  stone,  each  of  which  was  named, 
some  of  the  names  being  Common  Sense,  ^'■■^' 
Straight  Business,  Direct  Dealing  and  so  of  the  Great 
on.  On  the  forward  end  of  the  dredge  on  |^°"^^  Common 
either  side  of  the  spud  frame  were  two  large 
iron  balls  marked  'Pub  Op  TNT  Dangerous.' 
This  dredge  and  her  barges  were  being 
noiselessly  worked  up  the  bay  by  the  tugs, 
which  bore  the  initials  'C.  P.  U.  T.  &  T.  Co.' 

"When  the  dredge  Pub  Op  arrived  oppo- 
site to  the  south  end  of  Andy's  Flat,  she  be- 
gan laying  the  huge  dressed  stones  around 
the  edge  of  that  flat  in  what  appeared  to  be 
a  retaining  wall,  and  it  was  very  strange  to 
me  that  this  work  could  go  on  without  any 
apparent  notice  or  knowledge  thereof  from 
the  men  who  were  digging  worms  on  the 
flat.  The  dredge  slowly  progressed  up  the 
east  side  of  Andy's  Flat,  laying  the  wall 
as  she  came  until  she  had  completely  blocked 
the  east  end  of  Con  Channel.  Then  she  sud-  Men  on 
denly  swung  out  one  of  the  great  black  balls  q"^^^,'''^' 
to  the  top  of  the  spud  frame.  The  shadow 
of  this  ball  in  its  ascent  fell  athwart  the 
workers  on  the  island.  When  these  men, 
turning  to  see  what  had  come  between  them 
and  the  sun,  aw  the  work  that  was  going 
on,  they  all  with  one  accord  dropped  their 
implements,  and  rushed  for  the  wall.  Clam- 
bering on  top  of  the  stones  they  began  danc- 
ing and  waving  their  hats  and  shouting 
merry  greetings  to  the  men  on  the  dredge 
just  as  if  they  had  been  a  group  of  chil- 
dren whom  the  dredge  was  coming  to  take 
on  a  nice  picnic. 

Rage  of  Overseer 
"Their    overseer,    enraged    at   this    action,   _ 

Overseer 

rushed  around  trying  to  get  them  back  to  Becomes 
work,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him  '"'''snant 
whatsoever,  and  finally  in  disgust  he  got 
into  a  small  boat,  rowed  over  to  the  main- 
land of  Aisu  Head,  and  climbing  to  the  top- 
most point  thereof,  sat  down  very  dejectedly 
with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"Now  the  dredge  began  digging  a  wide, 
straight,  beautiful  channel  through  the  up- 
per end  of  Andy's  Flat,  and  it  was  amazing 
to  see  the  activity  with  which  the  great  red 
worms  tried  to  interrupt  this  work,  but  they 
were  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  huge 
bucket  wielded  by  the  dredge,  whose  knives 
clipped  them  into  short  sections  and  depos- 
ited them  on  top  of  Andy's  Flat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stone  wall,  where  they  soon 
curled  up  and  expired. 

"As  soon  as  the  channel  was  cut  through 
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the  flat,  which  happened  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  the  dredge  whistled  up 
one  of  the  small  tugs  and  loading  on  her  the 
other  great  iron  ball,  sent  her  over  to  the 
inside  of  the  blocked  entrance.  Then  the 
A  New  man  on  top  of  Aisu  Head  became  wildly  ex- 

channeiand     cjted.     The  tug  steamed  up  to  the  beach  at 

and  Oreat  ^  '  . 

Explosion  the  inside  of  the  heads  and  depositing  the 
large  iron  ball  steamed  away.  The  man  ran 
down  the  bluffs  and  climbing  astride  of  the 
black  ball  defied  the  men  on  the  dredger  to 
do  their  worst. 

"Then  suddenly  came  a  great  upheaval, 
and  the  air  above  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
was  filled  with  old  slop  chests,  canvas,  tar- 
paulins, engine  castings,  and  whatnot,  until 
the  sky  was  black. 

S.  S.  American  Good  Will 

"Now,  while  this  was  still  going  on,  a 
great  steamer,  which  had  been  waiting  with 
all  fires  properly  primed,  tore  out  of  the  en- 
trance at  a  terrific  pace.  Streaming  from 
The  Departure  one  of  her  masts  was  a  large  pennant  bear- 
of  American  ing  the  words  'American  Good  Will,'  and  al- 
most before  the  noise  of  the  explosion  was 
over  she  had  disappeared  over  the  horizon. 
As  the  debris  and  blackness  began  to  disap- 
pear from  the  atmosphere  above  the  Gate 
and  I  could  see  more  clearly,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  headlands  had  suddenly  become  thickly 
populated  with  human  beings  as  if  they 
were  arriving  in  great  numbers  constantly, 
apparently  coming  down  from  the  air.  Run- 
ning about  among  these  two  great  crowds 
were  several  individuals  who  were  button- 
holing men  at  every  turn  and  were  evidently 
\  trying  to  interest  them  in  some  story  which 

they  had  to  tell,  but  they  could  get  no  at- 
Great  tention  for  every  eye  in  both  of  the  crowds 

thePelpu  was  riveted  on  the  spot  on  the  horizon 
where  the  great  steamer  had  disappeared, 
as  if  they  were  expecting  her  return.  All 
of  the  people  in  both  crowds  seemed  to  be 
very  much  disturbed  mentally  and  physical- 
ly, some  of  them  suffering  great  pain  appar- 
ently from  some  unknown  cause. 

"Freezone" 

The  Return  "Now,  as  I  lay  and  watched  in  this  dream 

of  American 

Good  Will  or  Vision,  there  came  from  the  ocean  the 
shriek  of  a  great  siren,  and  the  big  liner  re- 
appeared steaming  into  the  harbor.  Rigged 
up  on  her  forecastle  were  two  great  nozzles, 
and  as  these  came  into  the  entrance  of  the 
Gate  there  burst  from  them  a  huge  volume 
of  very  fine  spray.  Whatever  this  material 
was  that  was  being  sprayed,  it  covered  the 
crowds  on  both  sides  of  the  Gate  and  seemed 
to    give   them    relief   from   their    sufferings. 

The  People  Wherever  it  touched  the  ground  the  grass 
seemed  to  grow  better,  the  trees  took  on  a 
more  healthy  aspect,  and  in  many  places 
houses  began  to  spring  up. 

"Coming  further  into  the  harbor,  the 
steamer  turned  south  from  the  end  of  the 
straight  channel  which  the  dredge  had  pre- 
pared and  steaming  to  a  point  perhaps  seven 
miles  southward  of  the  inner  entrance  to 
this  channel,  she  dropped  anchor  and  turned 
both    nozzles    on    the    shore    at    this    point. 


Whereupon  there  suddenly  sprang  up  a  new 
city  filled  with  workmen's  houses,  great  fac- 
tories, and  modern  terminals  with  handling  a  New  city 
machinery  of  all  sorts.     Over  this  new  de-  Called 

''  t  reezone 

velopment  on  the  chart  appeared   the  word 
'Freezone.' 

"Then  the  crowds  of  men  on  Aisu  Head 
and  on  Point  Meba  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves, evidently  with  some  great  purpose 
in  view.  They  worked  with  pick  and  shovel, 
looking  for  something  in  the  ground,  and 
when  they  found  what  they  sought  it  proved 
to  be  some  sort  of  flexible  tubes  connecting 
these  headlands  with  other  parts  of  the 
harbor.  The  men  began  pulling  on  the 
tubes,  and  I  could  see  that  the  surface  of 
Andy's  Flat  began  to  recede  and  that  Fol-  °/^£°^"^ 
lette  Shoal  was  in  a  state  of  great  agita-  underground 
tion.  As  the  men  on  the  headlands  were 
able  to  get  more  purchase  on  the  tubes,  the 
flat  and  the  shoal  began  to  disappear  until 
in  less  time  than  I  take  in  telling  about  it 
both  sides  of  the  harbor  entrance  were  en- 
tirely clear,  except  for  the  stones  which  had 
been  around  Andy's  Flat. 

The  Circle  of  Stones 

"These  stones,  as  the  flat  disappeared, 
had  formed  a  slowly  decreasing  circle,  com-  a  Useful 
pressing  between  them  all  the  red  worms  |;^'„'|^°' 
and  apparently  also  (although  I  would  not 
be  positive  on  this  circumstance)  imprison- 
ing quite  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  in  frock 
coats  and  silk  hats.  When  this  circle  of 
stones  was  complete  and  had  contracted  un- 
til the  red  worms  were  practically  a  solid 
mass,  it  moved  over  to  a  point  opposite  the 
center  of  the  channel  opening  and  became 
established  there,  having  a  tall  flagstaff  at 
its  center  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  its 
peak  and,  underneath,  a  great  pennant  bear- 
ing the  legend  American  Good  Will. 

"And  now   there  was   a  great  activity   in 
the  harbor.     The  ships  of  all  nations  came 
and    went    unhindered,    and    prosperity    and 
happiness    reigned    everywhere    around    the  prosperity 
shores   of  the  bay.     Occasionally,   as   a   big  and  Happiness 

,       ,  ,         i,  •  jr    Reign  Among 

American  liner  passed  close  by  the  ring  ot  the  People 
stones,  the  end  of  a  red  worm  would  wrig- 
gle frantically  for  a  moment,  but  always  the 
great  stone  Common  Sense  would  squeeze  a 
little  tighter,  and  with  a  groan  the  worm 
would  subside. 

"This  scene  was  very  good  to  look  upon, 
and  I  felt  that  I  would  have  liked  to  lie 
there  and  study  it  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
lines  gradually  faded  and  I  awoke  to  find 
the  sun  rising." 

Here  Ming  folded  his  long-nailed  fingers 
together  across  his  capacious  paunch,  and 
looking  at  me  with  that  slow,  inscrutable. 
Oriental  smile,  asked,  "What  do  you  think, 
my  friend?  Was  this  vision  sent  to  show 
me  the  geological  formation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor?  Was  it  foretelling  some  fu- 
ture event?  Or  has  it  anything  to  do  with 
the  present  situation   in   maritime   affairs?" 

I  pass  the  questions  on  to  you,  good  reader. 

What  do  you  think? 
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A  DE  LUXE  EXPRESS  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT 

SERVICE 


WHEN  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
undertook  the  reconditioning  of  the  steamers 
Yale  and  Harvard  for  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  held  up  before  themselves  the  ideal  of  pre- 
senting to  the  people  of  those  two  great  centers  of 
population  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  service  which  would 
be,  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  one  which  would 
combine  great  speed  with  comfort  and  cuisine  up  to 
the  best  modern  standards. 

War  Service 

The  Yale  and  Harvard  had  been  used  during  the 
war  by  the  United  States  government  in  British  Chan- 
nel ferry  service  and  had  been  hastily  re-adapted  for 
that  work  by  the  tearing  out  of  cross  partitions,  the 
removal  of  all  bunks  and  other  stateroom  fixtures,  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  ordinary  benches.  The 
great  speed  of  these  turbiners  made  them  ideal  for 
the  short  trips  across  the  Channel,  and  in  this  work 
they  did  yeoman  service  in  the  transfer  of  troops  from 
the  training  camps  in  Britain  to  the  French  coast. 
On  being  delivered  to  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany by  the  government,  it  was  found  that  in  this 
work  so  much  of  the  superstructure  had  been  removed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  practically  rebuild  that  part 
of  the  vessel,  and  this  was  perhaps  fortunate  in  that 
an  opportunity  was  offered  for  replanning  and  re- 
arranging the  passenger  accommodations  so  as  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience and  also  greatly  add  to  the  stability  of  the  vessel. 

The  specifications  and  plans  for  this  work  were 
drawn  up  by  officials  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company  and  the  work  itself  undertaken  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  who  de- 
serve great  credit  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  they 
have  carried  out  this  rebuilding  and  alteration  work. 
In  fact,  when  the  two  vessels  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, this   will   stand   as   one   of  the   most   extensive 


and  important  reconditioning  jobs  ever  undertaken  by 
a  shipyard  on  the  West  Coast.  The  work  was  done 
under  the  personal  supervision  and  inspection  of  Gen- 
eral Manager  A.  J.  Frey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company,  who  was  also  personally  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  furniture  and  fittings. 

Structural  Changes 

These  vessels  have  an  over-all  length  of  407  feet, 
a  beam  of  61  feet  3  inches,  and  a  molded  depth  of 
20  feet  2  inches.  As  originally  designed  and  built, 
they  had  only  one  steel  deck,  which  was  not  contin- 
uous but  stopped  in  line  with  the  forward  boiler  room 
bulkhead  and  from  there  was  continued  as  a  wooden 
deck.  In  the  rebuilding,  this  deck  was  carried  out 
completely  as  a  steel  deck,  thereby  greatly  stifi'ening 
the  hull  structure,  and  in  rebuilding  the  super.struc- 
ture  steel  channel  frames  were  carried  up  from  the 
steel  framing  of  the  hull  through  the  superstructure 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  strengthen  and  stif- 
fen the  topsides  of  the  ship.  In  fact,  some  275  tons 
of  steel  structural  material  were  added  to  the  hull, 
and  it  was  found  on  trial  later  that  the  addition  of 
this  material  was  very  well  justified  in  the  practical 
elimination  of  the  vibration  which  was  formerly  so 
objectionable  on  these  ships. 

The  propulsion  plant  of  the  Yale  remains  unchanged 
in  its  principal  characteristics.  It  consists  of  twelve 
Scotch  marine  boilers  supplying  steam  to  three  Par- 
sons turbines,  each  directly  connected  to  a  propeller 
shaft.  This  machinery  was  all  thoroughly  overhauled, 
readjusted  and  put  in  prime  condition  for  fast  express 
work.  The  principal  change  was  in  the  installation 
of  the  Coen  oil-burning  system  in  the  boilers.  This, 
with  the  stiffening  of  the  hull,  made  it  possible  on 
trial  to  obtain  a  speed  for  the  Yale  of  24.6  knots  per 
hour,  and  it  is  thought  possible  by  her  operations  that 
she  will  eventually  in  calm  water  be  able  to  produce 
a  speed  of  26  knots,  or  better  than  30  miles  per  hour. 


A,    B   and   C   decks   of  the  steamship   Yale 
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A    standard    stateroom    of    the    Yale 

This  makes  the  Yale  the  fastest  passenger  vessel  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  On  her  two  round  trips  she  has 
averaged  about  22.5  knots  an  hour  at  sea. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

The  plans  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
called  for  a  passenger  service  including  meals,  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  galley  and  pantry  spaces  and  main  dining  sa- 
loon so  as  to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  service  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  human  energy.  In  working 
out  the  scheme  the  spaces  were  so  arranged  and  the 
mechanical  devices  so  planned  that  the  progress  of 
food  from  galley  to  pantry  to  dining  saloon  and  all 
of  the  used  dishes  to  dishwashers  and  back  to  galley 
and  pantry  was  in  a  continuous  direction  cycle  with- 
out any  interferences  or  reverses  in  the  flow. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  dining  saloon,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  plans,  are  situated  the  hot  pantry  on  one 
side  and  the  cold  pantry  on  the  other,  connected  by 
electric  dumb  waiters  with  the  galleys  below.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  main  dining  saloon  are  the  electric 
dumb  waiters  taking  care  of  used  tableware,  which  is 
delivered  directly  to  the  electric  dishwashers  on  the 
deck  below,  then  travels  along  the  deck  to  the  service 
end  of  the  galley  space,  where  it  is  in  line  for  re-use 
and  for  elevation  to  the  pantries  by  the  dumb  wait- 
ers  there. 

The  accommodations  were  worked  out  for  480  indi- 
vidual passengers.  The  hold  spaces  were  re-arranged 
and  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  1000  tons  of  freight. 
With  this  number  of  passengers  and  tonnage  of  freight 
it  is  planned  to  maintain  a  schedule  calling  for  a  sev- 
en-hour turn-around  at  San  Francisco  and  a  five-hour 
turn-around  at  Los  Angeles,  eighteen  hours  being  con- 
sumed in  each  direction  on  the  round  trip,  so  that 
when  both  ships  are  in  service  there  will  be  daily  sail- 
ings from  each  end  for  five  days  during  the  week,  the 
week-end  interval  being  used  for  overhauling  of  ship. 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  article  give  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  arrangement,  furnishing  and  finish 
of  the  principal  interiors.  All  of  the 'interior  finish 
is  in  wood  painted,  the  panels  being  stippled  in  an  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  plaster,  which  gives  a  very  mu^fe 
softer  tone  and  more  pleasing  effect  than  does  tlie 
highly  polished  surface  ordinarily  used  in  such  inte- 
riors. The  lighting  in  the  majority  of  the  large  open 
spaces  is  on  the  indirect  system,  which  greatly  aids 
in    this    soft,    pleasing    atmosphere    and    gives    to    the 


whole   ship   a   homelike,   comfortable,    satisfactory   ap- 
pearance. 

Freight  Service 

The  freight  service  given  by  these  liners  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  high-class  express  business.  Freight 
leaving  San  Francisco  on  the  Yale  was  delivered  in 
the  wholesale  district  of  Los  Angeles  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  its  time  of  delivery  at  the  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  This  sort  of  service  will  prove  to  be  very 
valuable  in  the  case  of  many  Central  California  prod- 
ucts, for  which  Los  Angeles  has  been  providing  a  good 
market,  notably  in  the  case  of  deciduous  fruits. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  freight  and 
baggage  and  enhance  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
passengers,  special  arrangements  have  been  provided 
at  the  San  Francisco  dock  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company  which  are  very  simple  and  yet  very 
effective. 

From  the  waiting  room  opening  off  the  Embarcadero 
an  enclosed  passage  of  ten  feet  wide  leads  by  an  in- 
cline to  an  elevated  ramp  which  can  be  adjusted  for 
the  tidal  conditions  so  that  the  passengers  board  or 
leave  the  vessel  to  or  from  the  "C"  deck  at  a  point 
opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  purser's  office  and 
the  passenger  accommodations.  This  passage  clears 
the  freight  doors  of  the  pier,  and  below  it  four  ad- 
justable ramps  are  arranged  12  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
long,  spaced  to  meet  the  side  ports  of  the  ship.  Two 
of  these  are  used  exclusively  for  freight,  one  for 
freight  and  baggage,  and  one  for  stores.  These  ramps 
are  set  for  the  tidal  condition  so  as  to  be  immediately 
available  as  the  ship  berths  at  the  pier  and  so  freight, 
passengers  and  baggage  can  be  discharged  simultan- 
eously without  interference  or  inconvenience.  All  this 
is  in  line  with  the  ideal  of  a  "De  Luxe  Express  Ser- 
vice."   

AN   IDEA   FOR  THE   BOOSTERS 

IN  San  Francisco  these  days  practically  everyone 
you  pass  on  the  street  is  wearing  a  white  button 
with  the  initials  "B  B"  in  red  thereon.  "B  B" 
stands  for  "Be  a  Booster"  and  also  for  many  other 
things  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  fertile 
imaginations  of  our  readers. 

The  idea  of  boosting  San  Francisco  is  a  very  splen- 
did idea  indeed,  if  it  can  be  carried  out  in  a  construc- 
tive sense,  and  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  for  every 
committee  put  up  by  the  "B  B"  boosters  to  advertise 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  there  be  a  complementary 
committee  appointed  to  put  over  some  constructive  im- 
provement so  that  there  will  be  a  constant  addition 
to  the  material  backing  for  the  city's  advertising  pro- 
gram. 

Along  this  line  we  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
for  an  improvement  that  might  be  made  with  very  lit- 
tle expense  and  with  very  great  results  in  the  favor- 
able first  impressions  upon  visitors  to  San  Francisco. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  visitors  from  outside  the  city 
come  in  through  the  gateway  of  our  beautiful  Ferry 
Building.  The  appearance  of  this  building  from  the 
waterfront  and  the  appearance  of  the  waterfront  sur- 
rounding it  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired  as  far  as 
neatness,  cleanliness  and  simple  elegance  are  concern- 
ed. When,  however,  the  visitor  has  left  the  city  side 
of  the  Ferry  Building  and  is  being  propelled  up  Mar- 
ket Street  on  either  the  Municipal  or  the  United  Rail- 
roads street  car  systems,  or  is  marching  up  on  foot, 
there  are  many  objectionable  sights  which  meet  his 
eye  that  could  be  removed  or  more  pleasant  sights 
substituted  therefor,  not  only  with  little  expense  to 
the  city  but  possibly  with  a  positive  revenue  added 
to  the  city  treasury. 


THREE-DECK  CARGO  STEAMERS 

ON    February    24,    1921,    at    10    a.    m.,    there    was  ed  at  this  yard  and  a   large   number  were   completed 

launched  at  the  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship-  and  delivered  prior  to  the  end  of  the  war.    There  was 

building  &  Drydoek  Company,  San  Pedro,  Call-  also  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  materials  on  hand 

fornia,  the  steamship  West  Lewark,  this   being  for  ten  more  ships  of  this  size  at  the  time  the  armis- 

the  thirty-first  vessel   launched   at  this   plant  for  the  tice  was  signed. 

United   States   Shipping   Board    Emergency  feet   Cor-  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  consequent 

poration,  and  on  the  same  day  the  keel  of  the  thirty-  slowing    up    of    the    United    States    Shipping    Board's 

fifth  vessel,  the  steamship  West  Chopaka,  was  laid.  building  program,  the   government  began   to   consider 

The  above  are  the  first  and  last  of  five  sister  ships  the  building  of  larger  vessels.     With  a  view  towards 

building  at  this  yard  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo-  utilizing  the  materials  on  hand  and  at  the  same  time 

ration  and  the  West  Chopaka   is  the   final   hull  to  be  obtaining  an   increased   deadweight   capacity    the   Los 

laid  down  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  under  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drvdock  Company  prepared  a 

existing  contracts  m  the  United  States  of  America.  modified  design  which  was  a  development  of  the  8800- 

A   description   of  the  steamship   West   Lewark  will,  ton    vessel    and    which    was    submitted    to   the    United 

we   believe,   prove  of  especial   interest  to   the   readers  states  Shipping  Board  for  approval. 

of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  as  this  ship  and  her  sister  t     <-u           i-c    i  j     •       i-i 

vessels  are  the  only  freighters  of  this  particular  type  ,  ^",?%onn  ,     '  t''^"     1  ?v!"'  'l'!".'  """"!  "'"^  ^' 

built  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  {''.   'I'  ^^°°i°"  ,^^'Pf,'   ^^^  ^^^  .f  ^'tion   of  20   feet 

Principal  Dimensions  f.             t^R    p    aII  ,     .  .i'   ""'L'^"'-  ^°'^^:.  ™^^'"^' 

Length  over-all   455'-9"  ?^ '^^^^  ^-   ^'/^^^t".*  ^ r'    '"^^^^    "^^^^^-^   °f   410 

Length  between   perpendiculars 430'-4>.."  l?^K^  '  '''''}l^\  ^'^  ^'^'^'^'f''  t°  this  increase  in  length, 

Depth  molded  to  second  deck 29'-9"  ?"  forecastle,  bridge  and  poop  decks  were  made  con- 
Depth  molded  to  upper  deck 38'-3"  tinuous   over  the   entire   length    making   a   flush   deck 

Draft,  load    (designed) 28'-llV4"  ""^t'  ^he  upper  deck  being  the  strength  deck. 

Deadweight,  about  11,500  tons  J^*^  scantlings  for  the  modified  design  were  worked 

Cubic  capacitv,  grain 578,874  cu.  ft.  °"*  '"  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  American  Bu- 

Fuel  oil  capacity 1650  tons  ''f'^"  °1  Shipping  and  by  making  the   upper  deck  the 

Coal  bunker  (perm't  and  reserve)   cap'y..l371  tons  '^'''''f^  ^^'^   ^"f   relocating   the   other   materials,    it 

Feed  water  250  tons  ^^!,  ^0^"^  Possible  to  utilize  the  steel  which  was  al- 

Fresh  water  . 8000  gals.  ""^^^^  °"  ^^"^'  ^°'"  ^^^  '^"^^"^^  ^^'P'^- 

Development  of  Design  ^"   ^^®   modified   design    about   600   tons   more    steel 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydoek  Company  ^^^^re   required  than   for  the  8800-ton   vessels  with   an 

had  contracts  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  increase  in  carrying  capacity  of  about  2700  tons, 

for  a  total  of  forty  vessels  of   8800   tons   deadweight  Hull  Construction 

capacity.     Thirty  of  these  vessels  have  been  construct-  The  midship  section  shows  the  type  of  construction 


The  11.500-ton  steamship  West   Lewark,  first  of  five  sisters   bu 


bv   the  Los  Angeles   Shipbuilding  &    Drydoek   Company  for  the   Shipping    Board 
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which  was  adopted  for  the  larger  vessels.  Side  string- 
ers were  eliminated  by  the  use  of  deep  framing,  and 
the  top  side  frames  were  decreased  in  weight  by  splic- 
ing on  a  lighter  section  at  the  second  and  third  decks 
alternately.  The  open  floor  type  of  construction  was 
also  adopted   in  the  double  bottom  tanks. 

Wide  spaced  hold  pillars  are  provided,  with  dee]) 
plate  girders  with  single  channel  face  bars  in  line 
with  the  sides  of  the  hatchways.  Pillars  are  located 
at  hatch  corners  only.  The  hold  pillars  are  of  the 
built-up  cylindrical  type,  while  those  in  the  'tween 
deck  spaces  are  of  steel  tubing.  This  pillaring  makes 
the  five  cargo  holds  particularly  spacious  and  free 
from  obstructions.  The  fore  hold  is  provided  with 
two  large  hatches,  and  each  of  the  remaining  holds  is 
served  through  one  large  hatch. 

Cargo  Handling  Gear 

The  cargo  handling  gear  is  of  particular  interest. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  profile  and  general  arrange- 
ment that  fourteen  derrick  posts  are  provided,  located 
between  and  outboard  of  each  hatch,  each  derrick  post 
serving  two  hatches  e.xcept  the  two   at  the   after  end 


built    by    the    Los    Angeles    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock 
Company. 

The  steering  gear  is  the  Hastie  type,  consisting  of 
a  vertical  9-inch  by  9-inch  twin  cylinder  engine  with 
worm  and  gear  drive,  operated  from  the  bridge  by 
means  of  a  hydraulic  telemotor.  The  hand  steering 
gear  is  located  on  the  upper  deck  and  is  directly  con- 
nected to  rudder  stock  through  right  and  left  hand 
screw  gear.  An  emergency  tiller  is  provided  to  be 
worked  with  blocks  and  tackle  from  the  capstan. 
Living   Quarters 

Reference  to  the  general  arrangement  will  show  a 
very  convenient  arrangement  of  quarters,  those  for 
the  officers  being  located  in  a  double  deck  bridge 
amidship.  The  officers'  saloons  and  all  mess  rooms 
are  located  adjacent  to  the  galley,  there  being  sepa- 
rate dining  saloons  for  deck  officers  and  engineers. 
The  forward  end  of  this  space  is  used  to  accommo- 
date stewards,  cooks,  carpenter  and  boatswain,  deck 
engineers  and  storekeepers,  oilers,  water-tenders,  mess 
boys  and  two  cadets.  On  the  upper  bridge  are  housed 
the  captain  and  officers,  the  chief  and  assistant  engi- 
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General   arrangement   ot   the   West   Lewark   class 


of  hatch  No.  6.  These  derrick  posts  are  fitted  with 
live-ton  booms,  ranging  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-four 
feet  in  length.  In  addition  there  is  one  thirty-ton  steel 
boom  serving  hatch  No.  2  only,  and  which  can  be  step- 
ped at  either  port  or  starboard  derrick  post.  The  der- 
rick posts  are  stepped  on  the  second  deck  and  designed 
to  serve  as  ventilators  for  the  lower  'tween  deck 
spaces.  The  usual  vent  trunks  are  provided  for  the 
remaining  spaces. 

The  foremost  and  aftermost  pairs  of  derrick  posts 
are  connected  at  the  top  by  a  lattice  bridge.  On  these 
bridges  topmasts  are  stepped  to  carry  the  wireless 
antennae,  halyards,  etc. 

Deck  Machinery 

To  serve  these  derricks  there  are  twenty  8-inch  by 
9-inch  steam  winches  for  the  five-ton  booms,  and  two 
9-inch  by  9-inch  steam  winches  for  the  derrick  posts 
at  which  the  thirty-ton  boom  is  stepped.  The  cargo 
winches  as  well  as  the  8-inch  by  8-inch  steam  capstan, 
located  aft,  and  the  10-inch  by  12-inch  compound  spur 
geared  horizontal  anchor  windlass  were  designed  and 


neers,  supercargo,  wireless  operators,  quartermasters 
and  cadets.  The  captain's  and  chief  engineer's  quar- 
ters are  particularly  roomy,  comprising  in  each  case 
a  stateroom,  office  and  bath.  Located  on  the  flying 
bridge  above  is  a  steel  pilot  house  with  a  rounded 
front  and  a  chart  room  adjoining  on  the  after  end. 
The  firemen  and  seamen  are  located  aft  on  the  sec- 
ond deck.  Instead  of  being  housed  in  the  usual  type 
of  forecastle,  separate  well-lighted  and  ventilated  state 
rooms  are  provided,  each  being  occupied  by  two  men. 
Caulked  decks  are  laid  on  top  of  houses  in  way  of 
the  living  quarters  amidships. 

Propelling  Machinery 

The  vessels  are  fitted  with  a  triple  expansion  en- 
gine having  cylinders  28V-;  inches,  47  inches  and  78 
inches  in  diameter  by  a  stroke  of  48  inches.  This  en- 
gine was  designed  and  built  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company  and  is  the  same  engine 
which  this  company  has  already  built  and  installed 
in  twenty-two  of  the  8800-ton  freighters  built  for  the 
United   States   Shipping   Board.      The   engine   is   rated 
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Amidship  section    of   the   West    Lewark 


at  3500  i.  h.  p.,  but  is  generously  proportioned  and  has 
developed  over  4000  horsepower  on  the  loaded  sea 
trials  of  some  of  the  8800-ton  ships. 

Boilers 

There  are  three  Scotch  marine  boilers  15  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  total  heating  surface  of  3243 
square  feet.  These  boilers  are  built  for  a  working 
pressure  of  220  pounds.  Boilers  are  fitted  with  Foster 
superheaters  for  about  50  degrees  of  superheat  and 
are  also  fitted  with  the  John  Reed  system  of  forced 
draft.  Provision  is  also  made  for  burning  either  coal 
or  oil  fuel. 

Auxiliaries 

There  is  a  main  condenser  of  about  4500  sciuare  feet 
of    cooling   surface    and    also    an    auxiliary    condenser 


of  approximately  1000  square  feet.  The  air  pump  for 
the  main  condenser  is  of  the  Edwards  type  and  is 
driven  from  the  intermediate  crosshead  of  the  main 
engine.  There  is  a  main  circulating  pump  of  the  cen- 
trifugal type  driven  by  an  independent  10-inch  by  10- 
inch  engine. 

Instead  of  the  usual  combination  air  and  circulating 
pump,  the  auxiliary  condenser  is  fitted  with  independ- 
ent pumps  for  this  service,  consisting  of  an  independ- 
ent centrifugal  circulating  pump  and  a  vertical  twin 
beam  air  pump. 

These  vessels  are  equipped  with  a  complete  evapo- 
rating and  distilling  plant,  also  a  two-ton  refrigerat- 
ing plant  for  cooling  the  refrigerating  room  and  also 
for  manufacturing  ice. 
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Inboard  profile,  bridge  and  upper  deck  of  the  West  Lewark 
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GERMAN  COMPETITION 

FOR  some  months  back  there  has  been  a  growing 
evidence  in  foreign  trade  of  the  return  of  Ger- 
man competition  in  markets  which  had  been 
largely  taken  over  during  the  war  by  United 
States  firms.  This  competition  is  taking  the  same 
forms  that  it  assumed  prior  to  the  war  and  is  becom- 
ing a  very  rapidly  increasing  factor  in  the  foreign 
trade  situation. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  a 
story  that  came  to  us  very  recently  concerning  a  bid 
for  a  Diesel  engine  generating  set  for  a  Peruvian  min- 
ing company.  United  States  representatives  of  the 
mining  company  called  for  bids  in  this  country,  and 
quite  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  tendered 
for  this  installation,  making  their  bids  on  a  basis  of 
F.  A.  S.  San  Francisco  or  New  York.  After  an  appro- 
priate period  of  time  had  elapsed,  hearing  nothing 
from  their  bids,  some  of  them  inquired  and  found  that 
the  job  had  gone  to  a  German  bidder  and  that  this 
German  firm  had  bid  on  a  basis  of  delivery  at  the 
mine,  together  with  the  services  of  a  guarantee  engi- 
neer for  one  year  to  instruct  the  employes  at  the  mine 
in  the  care  and  operation  of  the  apparatus,  and  that 
the  German  bid  under  these  conditions  was  $3000  less 
than  the  lowest  American  bid. 

The  point  to  this  story  is  not  so  much  that  the  Ger- 
man bid  was  lower  than  any  American  bid,  as  that 
might  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  exchange 
situation.  The  point  is  that  the  German  firm  attached 
conditions  to  its  bid  which  would  be  very  desirable 
for  the  Peruvian  mine  operator  and  which  would  at 
the  same  time  put  the  German  firm  in  touch  with  al) 
the  conditions  necessary  to  establish  itself  in  getting 
inside  information  in  a  friendly  way  about  all  Peru- 


vian conditions,  the  German  guarantee  engineer  being, 
of  course,  a  German  foreign  trade  agent  while  resid- 
ing in  Peru. 

This  method  of  doing  business  on  the  part  of  a  Ger- 
man, or  any  other  competitor,  is  not  only  entirely  le- 
gitimate but  it  is  highly  praiseworthy,  and  we  will 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  copy  such  methods,  if  we 
expect  to  stay  in  foreign  trading  as  a  permanent  grow- 
ing business.  In  foreign  trade  it  is  not  the  business 
which  you  can  do  today  or  this  month  or  this  year 
that  counts,  but  it  is  the  possible  growth  of  your  bus- 
iness during  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  and 
that  may  and  often  does  loom  so  large  when  foreign 
trade  is  properly  handled  as  to  offset  and  alleviate 
ail  of  the  periods  of  industrial  depression  which  may 
ai.d  often  do  occur  in  the  home  market. 

In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  Ameri- 
can obsession  that  the  foreign  market  is  simply  a  con- 
venient dumping  ground  for  whatever  surplus  we  may 
happen  to  have  on  hand  and  learn  to  put  in  the  place 
of  that  obsession  the  constructive  idea  which  has  been 
forced  upon  our  European  competitors  for  a  century 
or  more  that  foreign  trade  is  in  the  nature  of  a  great 
reservoir,  by  the  filling  of  which  we  are  continually 
increasing  its  capacity  and  making  our  own  position 
safe  and  secure  in  the  industrial  world. 


AMERICAN   MARITIME   POLICY 

THE  American  maritime  world  has  learned  to  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  utterances  of  James 
A.    Farrell,    chairman    of    the    National    Foreign 
Trade  Council,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  dis- 
api;ointed   at  the  tone  of  his   address   on  the  subject, 
"American    Maritime   Policy,"   at   the   opening   of   the 
National   Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  Cleveland. 

The  greatest  stress  is  laid  in  this  address  on  the 
importance  of  getting  the  American  government  out 
of  active  operation  of  ships.  In  line  with  the  slogan, 
"Less  government  in  business  and  more  business  in 
government,"  he  suggests  the  continued  withdrawal  of 
Shipping  Board  vessels  from  business  until  such  time 
as  the  market  will  allow  of  their  being  chartered 
either  on  a  bare  boat  basis  or  on  time  charters.  He 
suggests,  as  we  have  often  done  in  these  columns,  that 
the  government  missed  its  marketing  opportunity  for 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  when  it  failed  to  place  them  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  immediately  after  the  armis- 
tice. He  intimates  that  at  least  $800,000,000  in  the 
potential  value  of  the  fleet  was  lost  by  failing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  We  would  think  that 
this  was  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  loss  to 
the  government  in  not  selling  "when  the  selling  was 
good." 

As  a  means  of  rectifying  the  present  deplorable  con- 
dition in  world  shipping,  Chairman  Farrell  makes  the 
very  constructive  suggestion  of  an  international  con- 
ference of  the  maritime  nations  to  stabilize  the  ship- 
ping situation,  the  idea  being  that  such  an  interna- 
tional conference  could  formulate  a  "laying-up  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  relative  percentages  of  tonnage 
owned  and  establish  conference  rates  on  a  parity  from 
all  countries."  This,  in  Mr.  Farrell's  opinion,  would 
"largely  solve  the  problem  by  limiting  the  total  ton- 
nage of  ships  in  employment  to  the  cargo  available." 
He  intimates  that  this  conference  would  have  to  be 
a  conference  of  practical  shipowners  —  "a  maritime 
league  of  nations  would  probably  surround  this  eco- 
nomic principle  with  a  maze  of  entanglements  which 
would  destroy  the  main  purpose  to  be  achieved." 
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Mr.  Farrell  takes  a  rap  at  the  American  importers 
and  exporters  in  this  country  who  do  not  seem  "to 
desire  to  support  an  American  merchant  marine  on 
an  equal  basis."  He  advocates  thorough  revision  of 
our  shipping  laws  so  that  American  operators  would 
be  put  on  an  equality  with  foreign  operators  in  re- 
spect to  regulations  affecting  practical  operation  in 
the  foreign  trade. 

We  are  hoping  that  when  President  Harding  shall 
have  found  a  chairman  for  the  Shipping  Board  he  will 
be  a  man  able  to  work  out  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce a  constructive  program  of  remedial  legislation 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  which  will  be  def- 
inite enough  and  broad  enough  to  form  a  good  foun- 
dation for  all  future  development  of  our  overseas  car- 
rying trade. 

GOVERNMENT   SERVICE   TO   BUSINESS 

AT  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  we  heartily  endorse, 
was  adopted: 

Events  during  the  past  eighteen  months  have  made 
clear  to  the  American  business  men  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  accurate  economic  facts.  The  lack  of  correct 
and  comprehensive  data  on  the  fundamentals  of  pro- 
duction, of  stocks  of  raw  material  and  fabricated 
goods,  and  of  the  facilities  of  distribution,  contributed 
substantially  toward  the  painful  financial  losses  of  the 
still  continuing  period  of  business  depression.  These 
losses  have  adversely  affected  not  only  wide  sections 
of  our  business  community,  but  also  the  great  body  of 
producers,  consumers,  and  the  general  public. 

A  proper  function  of  government  is  to  render  ser- 
vice to  business  where  such  service  cannot  adequately 
be  provided  by  individual  initiative.  The  obtaining  of 
basic  nation-wide  and  world-wide  data  on  commerce 
and  industry  is  an  e.xample  of  such  service. 

The  data  hitherto  collected  has  never  been  adequate 
for  American  needs,  nor  has  it  been  promptly  or  effec- 
tively presented  for  actual  business  use.  The  duty  of 
gathering  such  facts  now  rests  with  an  almost  incred- 
ible number  of  widely  scattered  bureaus.  The  facts 
are  brought  together  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  few  of 
which  have  any  bearing  upon  the  practical  require- 
ments of  business.  Much  information,  of  immeasur- 
able value  to  American  trade  and  industry,  lies  almost 
unused  in  Washington  because  it  is  in  such  form  as 
to  render  difficult  its  practical  use,  or  has  not  been 
made  use  of  because  business  men  have  not  been  prop- 
erly advised  as  to  the  kind  of  service  which  more  than 
four  score  bureaus  are  prepared  to  render  them  if  they 
will  approach  each  one  in  turn  and  study  its  stock-in- 
trade  and  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  charged  with 
the  primary  duty  of  rendering  the  fullest  possible  ser- 
vice to  American  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. It  has  no  inquisitorial  or  regulatory  powers  and 
is  accordingly  free  from  the  equivocal  duty  of  re- 
straining business  with  one  hand  while  it  attempts  to 
offer  service  with  the  other. 

This  department  is  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  posi- 
tion to  obtain,  co-ordinate  and  distribute  vital  com- 
mercial information,  carefully  safeguarding  all  confi- 
dential facts.  It  can  render  invaluable  service  through 
the  development  of  commercial  standards  and  specifi- 
cations, the  absence  of  which  is  costing  the  American 
people  at  the  present  time  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars needlessly  expended. 

The  chamber  strongly  recommends  that  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  be  broadened  to  meet 


the   actual    and   economically   proper   demands   of   the 
business  of  this  great  nation. 

The  chamber  believes  that  the  prompt  consummation 
of  this  plan  will  give  a  decided  impetus  to  the  revival 
of  business,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  at  a  time  when 
such  revival  is  proving  a  slow  and  arduous  process; 
and  that  the  service  thus  made  available  to  American 
business  will  contribute  substantially  to  reducing  the 
suddenness .  and  intensity  of  future  business  depres- 
sions through  establishing  a  more  accurate  and  relia- 
ble basis  of  available  facts  bearing  upon  the  entire 
business  situation,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR  BILL 

THIS  bill,  which  would  have  placed  the  control 
of  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  under  three  har- 
bor commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  defeated  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  we  are  unaffectedly  glad  of  that  defeat. 
Whatever  arguments  there  may  be  in  favor  of  San 
Francisco  owning  and  controlling  its  own  waterfront, 
the  bill  in  question  was  so  loosely  drawn  and  afforded 
so  many  opportunities  for  municipal  political  incompe- 
tence that  all  true  friends  of  the  San  Francisco  water- 
front rejoice  in  the  failure  of  the  bill.  When  the  San 
Francisco  municipal  government  can  show  as  eflicient 
and  as  business-like  an  administration  of  the  general 
affairs  of  the  city  as  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners have  shown  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  waterfront,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  San  Francisco  to  ask  the  state  to 
hand  over  to  its  management  this  $50,000,000  property. 
If  there  had  been  any  complaint  from  any  source 
about  the  management  of  the  harbor  by  the  present 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  there  might 
have  been  an  excuse  for  such  a  bill,  but  it  is  agreed 
on  all  sides,  even  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  itself, 
that  there  is  no  better  managed  harbor  in  the  United 
States  than  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  ship- 
ping men  of  the  harbor,  practically  as  a  unit,  take  the 
ground  that  the  harbor  is  so  well  managed  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  attempt  any  change  at  the  present 
time. 

When  a  business,  such  as  San  Francisco's  harbor, 
is  paying  all  its  own  operating  expenses,  paying  inter- 
est on  all  of  its  bonds,  and  setting  aside  each  year  a 
suificient  sum  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  those 
bonds  upon  maturity,  and  in  addition  to  that,  is  pro- 
viding a  considerable  amount  each  year  for  permanent 
improvements,  so  that  $8,000,000  of  bonds  authorized 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  are  in  reserve 
unsold  and  need  not  be  touched  unless  some  emer- 
gency arises — when  a  business,  we  say,  performs  in 
this  fashion  on  fees  which  are  agreed  by  all  ship- 
owners and  masters  to  be  less  in  proportion  to  the 
service  given  than  those  charged  in  any  other  port  in 
America,  "we'll  tell  the  world"  that  San  Francisco's 
harbor  is  all  right  and  that  the  present  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
John  H.  McCallum,  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  and 
best  support  of  every  citizen  of  San  Francisco. 

If  any  citizen  is  at  all  troubled  about  the  idea  of  the 
city  not  owning  its  own  waterfront,  we  invite  said  citi- 
zen to  take  his  stand  upon  any  day  in  the  week  in  the 
middle  of  the  footbridge  spanning  the  Embarcadero 
from  the  foot  of  Sacramento  street  to  the  Ferry  build- 
ing and  thoughtfully  consider  the  appearance  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  Embarcadero,  the  one  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  the  other 
controlled  by  the  city  administration  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  MARINE  WAGE  SITUATION 


Bv   ADMIRAL   W.   S.    BENSON 


I  HAVE  always  welcomed  any 
opportunity  to  meet  the  men 
upon  whom  the  permanent 
success  of  the  American  mer- 
chant  marine  actually   depends. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  find 
ourselves  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
rapidly  changing  economic  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  world  war. 
It  has  affected  the  merchant  ma- 
rine in  many  ways.  The  move- 
ment of  ocean  freight  has  declined 
to  a  tremendous  extent  and  this 
has  resulted  in  the  tying  up  of 
many  ships  and  in  the  unemploy- 
ment of  many  men.  Competition 
for  such  cargoes  as  are  available 
has  become  extremely  keen.  In 
land  industry,  too,  the  pressure  of 
reconstruction  has  brought  about 
wide  price  revision  in  most  of  the 
items  making  up  the  family  bud- 
get. A  general  liquidation  is  tak- 
ing place  in  all  directions.     All  of 

us,    whatever   our   status    or   con-     , 

nections,  must  do  our  parts  in  as- 
sisting in  this  general  liquidation  without  which  we 
cannot  expect  a  permanent  return  to  prosperity.  So 
far  as  the  liquidation  of  labor  is  concerned,  one  can 
hardly  pick  up  a  daily  paper  without  finding  reports 
of  substantial  reductions  in  wage  scales  in  various  in- 
dustries. So  far  no  change  in  this  direction  has  taken 
place  in  the  marine  industry.  How  this  labor  licjui- 
dation  might  be  best  accomplished  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  the  committees  represent- 
ing the  organizations  of  the  various  marine  depart- 
ments and  a  committee  representing  the  steamship 
interests. 

It  may  help  us  all  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  sit- 
uation if  we  review  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  last 
few  years.  During  the  war  the  drop  in  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  the  dollar  became  so  serious  as  to  neces- 
sitate radical  readjustment  of  wages  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living.  This  condition  is  being  over- 
come and  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  definitely  return- 
ing toward  normal.  The  new  economic  conditions  and 
the  changes  in  living  costs  call  for  reductions  in  wages 
at  least  as  great  as  the  recent  drop  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing which  reflects  the  return  of  the  dollar  toward  its 
normal  value.  Since  1914  wages  aboard  American 
ships  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  wage  increases 
in  other  industries.  When  the  government  became  the 
largest  American  owner  of  ships  it  participated  in 
these  wage  increases  and  it  is  now  a  party  to  the  pres- 
ent working  agreements  which  will  expire  on  May  1 
and  August  1,  respectively.  You  will  recall  that  in 
February  last  the  Shipping  Board  with  other  ship- 
owners invited  representatives  of  the  seafarers  into 
conference  to  discuss  a  voluntary  revision  of  wage 
scales  in  order  to  meet  the  new  economic  conditions. 
The  men  made  no  concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Shipping  Board  has  insisted  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  terms  of  the  existing  agreements  be  strict- 
ly observed.  As  a  result  no  changes  in  wages  have 
been  made. 

Anticipating   the   expiration    of  the   present   marine 


This  statement  was  made  by 
Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  chairman 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  be- 
fore Labor  Conference  of  Marine 
Organizations,  Steamship  Men  and 
Shipping  Board  Representatives  at 
Cosmos  Club  Auditorium,  April  27, 
1921,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Among  the  organizations  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting  were  the 
following:  Marine  Engineers'  Ben- 
eficial Association;  International 
Seamen's  Union;  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Union; 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Un- 
ion; National  Radio  Telegraph- 
ers' Association;  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica; Neptune  Association;  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion;   U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 


agreements  on  May  1,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  has  throughout  the 
present  negotiations  sought  an  or- 
derly readjustment  of  wages  and 
working  rules  in  line  with  present 
conditions.  It  believed,  and  still 
believes,  that  all  concerned  would 
meet  in  a  spirit  of  simple  fairness 
and  realize  the  absolute  necessity 
of  readjustments  for  the  common 
good.  The  Shipping  Board  does 
not  desire  arbitrary  wage  reduc- 
tions based  solely  on  the  present 
industrial  depression,  which  might 
except  the  seafarers  from  the  pre- 
served higher  American  standards 
of  living.  In  making  readjust- 
ments it  proposes  to  stress  the 
same  factor  which  was  so  largely 
considered  in  making  increases — 
the  return  of  the  purchasing  value 
of  the  dollar  toward  its  normal 
value  as  reflected  in  the  percent- 
age drop  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  I  understand  that  the  recent  ne- 
gotiations have  not  resulted  in  the 
meeting  of  minds  that  had  been  hoped  for,  and  that  a 
break  has  actually  come  between  the  steamship  inter- 
ests and  the  marine  labor  organizations.  It  is  in  the 
effort  to  clear  the  situation  that  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  meet  me  this  morning  so  that 
I  might  put  before  you  my  views  as  to  the  reasonable 
basis  of  readjustment  required  in  the  present  situa- 
tion and  state  to  you  the  course  of  action  which  the 
Shipping  Board  finds  it  necessary  to  take  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

In  order  that  I  may  be  perfectly  clear,  I  understand 
that  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  de- 
sires to  continue  the  present  agreements  both  as  to 
wage  scales  and  working  conditions.  I  understand 
that  the  unlicensed  personnel  have  presented  these 
points  on  which  they  ask  favorable  assurance  before 
they  are  willing  to  discuss  wage  scale  and  working  con- 
ditions.    These  six  points  I  understand  are  as  follows: 


The  abolition  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau. 
The  enforcement  of  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  especially  the  language  clause. 
The  enforcement  of  Section  14  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,   covering   life-saving   equipment,   especially 
on  foreign  ships. 

The  enforcement  of  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  covering  the  division  of  watches. 
Preference  to  be  given  in  employment  to  union 
men,   which  it  is   contended   would   develop   ef- 
ficiency. 

The  union  to  examine  the  men  and  not  to  ad- 
mit to  membership  any  not  reasonably  qualified. 
Taking  up  first  the  six  points  above  noted,  I  would 
say  that  the  Shipping  Board  cannot  consent  to  the  ab- 
olition of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  for  reasons  which 
have  been  expressed  in  recent  press  statements,  nor 
can  it  assent  as  a  government  institution  to  points 
five  and  six,  involving  union  preference.  The  Shipping 
Board  as  a  government  institution  must  stand  for  that 
equality  in  its  relations  to  the  government  which  is 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States.  So  far  as  points  two,  three  and  four 
are  concerned,  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, until  definitely  repealed  or  modified,  so  long  as 
it  stands  upon  the  statute  books,  should  be  enforced 
by  the  department  charged  with  such  enforcement. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  determining  what  is 
a  reasonable  basis  for  readjusting  wages  and  condi- 
tions in  the  merchant  marine.  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  this  matter.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  and  officers  who  are  manning  our 
ships,  to  the  operators  and  owners  who  are  running 
them,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  look 
to  the  Shipping  Board  to  protect  their  interests  in  the 
merchant  marine.  All  of  us  should  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  private  shipowner  in  foreign  trade  who 
is  manfully  carrying  the  burden  of  competition  un- 
assisted by  the  government.  I  have  weighed  this  mat- 
ter carefully  and  long,  have  taken  advice  freely,  and 
have  come  to  a  mature  and  well  considered  conclusion. 
I  might  come  to  you  with  figures  in  excess  of  those 
which  I  think  should  really  be  put  into  effect  in  order 
that  we  might  trade  together.  This  would  not  only 
be  impossible  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  would  also  be  repugnant  to  my  sense  of 
fairness.  I  will,  therefore,  tell  you  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  economic  conditions  at  the  present 
time  fully  warrant  a  reduction  in  marine  wages.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  amount  of  this  reduction  must 
be  not  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  present  wage  scales. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  overtime  which 


has  been  subject  to  such  notorious  abuses  and  which 
is  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  sea  is 
improper  and  that  it  should  be  virtually  eliminated. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  continuation  of  the  night  deck 
and  engineer  officers  is  not  warranted  and  that  there 
should  be  also  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  subsist- 
ence allowance,  and  such  other  modifications  of  the 
working  rules  should  be  made  as  will  make  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operation. 

These  are  my  views  of  a  reasonable  adjustment  of 
this  present  matter  and  the  basis  on  which  the  Ship- 
ping Board  must  and  will  act. 

These  matters,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  should  be  considered  and  adjusted  on 
a  reasonable  basis.  What  I  have  stated  above  repre- 
sents the  Shipping  Board's  views  of  what  constitute  a 
reasonable  basis.  The  Shipping  Board,  as  trustee  of 
the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
compromise  a  vital  principle.  It  must  insist  upon 
equitable  readjustment  of  the  present  wage  scale  and 
working  conditions  in  order  to  efficiently  operate  its 
ships.  The  United  States  is  determined  to  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  Shipping  Board,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  is  endeavoring  to  have  its  ships  American- 
manned.  I  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  of  you  who 
have  the  interests  of  our  merchant  marine  at  heart 
to  come  with  me  and  the  Shipping  Board  in  making 
the  above  basis  effective  and  in  co-operating  to  secure 
a  readjustment  of  these  conditions  in  line  with  those 
of  other  American  industries. 


THE  SHIPPING  STRIKE 


ENORMOUS  losses  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  American  merchant 
fleet,   running    in    the    case   of 
the  Shipping  Board  to  $14,000,- 
000   or  $15,000,000   a  month,   and   in 
the  case  of  private  operators  to  large 
amounts,    though    considerably    less 
than   the   government's    losses,   were 
the    reasons     why     a    reduction     in 
wages   May    1,   which   led   up  to  the 
strike   of  the  maritime   unions,   was 
imperative.   That  the  Shipping  Board 
was  losing  much  money,  which  must 
come  from  the  pockets  of  American 
taxpayers,    has    been    notorious,    but 
that  the   losses   were   approximately 
$180,000,000  a  year  was  not  so  well 
known.       The     American     taxpayer 
is    the    man    most    concerned,    and 
in    complete   analysis    of   the   strike, 
the    issue    is    drawn     squarely    be- 
tween   him    and    the    men    employed 
aboard  the  steamships.    That  anony- 
mous individual,  the  taxpayer,  there- 
fore, no  less  than  those  immediately 
engaged  in  steamship  operation,  will 
be    interested    in    the    following    ac- 
count   of    the    negotiations    at    New 
York  that  immediately  preceded  the 
strike  of  May  1. 

Unions    Stand    Pat 

What  small  prospect  of  success  the 

New    York    conference    would    have 

was  foreshadowed  by  the  failure  of 

the  Pacific  Coast  operators  to  arrive 


By  J.  C.  ROHLFS 

at  any  understanding  whatever  with 
the  unions.  Despite  the  palpable 
fact  that  the  merchant  marine,  with 
relatively  few  exceptions,  was  not 
paying  expenses  in  foreign  trade, 
and  that,  therefore,  reduction  of  ex- 
penses was  imperative,  the  unions 
positively  refused  even  to  consider 
any  wage  reductions,  and,  in  fact, 
brought  forward  proposals  for  mod- 
ifications of  working  rules  that  would 
make  the  burden  of  the  operator 
even  heavier  than  it  had  been.  This 
attitude,  together  with  the  approach 
of  the  New  York  conference,  forced 
a  halt  on  the  Pacific  and  threw 
the  whole  subject  upon  the  East- 
ern meeting. 

There  the  attitude  of  the  unions, 
as  manifested  on  the  Pacific,  was 
maintained  consistently.  They  con- 
tinued to  refuse  to  consider  wage 
reductions,  although  the  shipowners 
did  modify  their  own  policy  consid- 
erably, and  eventually  decided  to 
make  much  smaller  reductions  than 
were  first  contemplated.  The  un- 
ions, besides,  pushed  forward  what 
became  known  as  "Furuseth's  six 
points,"  which  will  be  considered 
more  in  detail  later;  and  all  in  all 
left  the  operators  with  no  course 
open  except  to  make  a  15  per  cent 
reduction  effective  May  1. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
tank  steamship  owners  and  the  gen- 
eral cargo  owners  were  not  in  com- 
plete accord  as  to  the  amount  of  re- 
duction, the  former  holding  that  15 
per  cent  would  be  sufficient,  while  the 
latter  held  for  25.  This  difference 
of  opinion  (it  scarcely  can  be  dig- 
nified by  calling  it  a  disagreement' 
doubtless  arose  in  large  part  from 
the  fact  that  the  shipping  depres- 
sion has  been  felt  more  severely  by 
the  general  cargo  steamship,  for  as 
is  commonly  known  an  actual  short- 
age of  tanker  tonnage  existed  up  to 
the  first  part  of  this  year  and  the 
spectacle  of  idle  vessels  of  that  char- 
acter has  been  rare  until  lately.  De- 
spite the  different  cuts  suggested,  all 
owners  agreed  to  stand  together  if 
the  unions  declined  to  consider  re- 
ductions- 

The  attitude  of  the  operators  be- 
ing as  outlined,  the  fir,st  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  unions 
was  held  April  13,  William  S.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association,  heading  the 
delegates  of  that  body.  They  were 
presented  with  a  tentative  wage 
scale,  which  (and  this  point  is  to  be 
noted  particularly)  was  not  to  be 
regarded   as   final,   inasmuch   as   the 
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owners  were  willing  to  discuss  the 
justice  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions as  laid  down.  Two  days 
were  allowed  for  study  of  the  scale 
by  the  engineers,  and  they  reap- 
peared April   15. 

"Even  More  Burdensome" 

Their  reply  to  the  operators  was 
a  .submission  of  the  old  scale,  which 
would  expire  May  1 ;  they  proposed, 
besides,  a  new  set  of  working  con- 
ditions "even  more  burdensome,"  as 
a  commentator  put  it,  "than  those 
of  the  past."  The  engineers  said 
that  they  were  quite  willing  to 
"trade"  on  the  working  rules,  but 
that  they  would  not  discuss  any  re- 
duction of  wages.  This  statement 
led  the  owners  to  enunciate  a  policy 
of  discontinuing  any  attempt  at  ne- 
gotiations if  the  engineers  would  not 
consider  a  reduction.  The  engineers 
reiterated  their  attitude  and  the  del- 
egation withdrew. 

When  the  oilers  and  firemen  ap- 
peared they  had  something  new: 
Mr.  Furuseth's  "six  points."  These 
are  worth  quoting  in  full : 

"1.  Abolition  of  the  sea  service 
bureau. 

"2.  Enforcement  of  Section  13  of 
the  Seamen's  Act,  especially  the  lan- 
guage clause. 

"3.  Enforcement  of  Section  14  of 
the  Seamen's  Act  covering  life-sav- 
ing equipment,  especially  on  for- 
eign  ships. 

"4.  Enforcement  of  Section  2  of 
the  Seamen's  Act  on  American  ves- 
sels covering  the  division  of  watches. 

"5.  Preference  in  employment  of 
union  men  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping efficiency. 

"6.  Unions  to  examine  men  and 
not  to  admit  any  men  for  ratings 
for  which  they  were  unqualified — 
this  for  the  purpose  of  getting  efli- 
ciency." 

The  effort  of  the  union  to  abolish 
the  sea  service  bureau  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  is  not  new;  it  took  form 
almost  a  year  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  discussion  of  the  Seamen's 
Act  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years.  Clauses  5  and  6  were  con- 
sidered by  the  shipowners  to  be 
practically  demands  for  closed  shop 
aboard  ship. 

Must  Accept  Six  Points 

Before  the  oilers  and  firemen 
would  agree  to  discuss  wages  and 
working  conditions,  the  owners  must 
go  on  record  as  willing  to  enforce, 
or  attempt  to  enforce,  the  Seamen's 
Act,  but  especially  as  regarded  the 
six  points.  No  discussion  was  held 
at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  the  labor 
committee  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  refer  the  points  to  a  gen- 
eral meeting. 


When  the  association  was  advised 
of  the  attitude  of  the  engineers  and 
firemen,  it  decided  to  put  into  effect 
May  1  the  wage  scale  and  working 
conditions  of  the  labor  committee 
unless  the  unions  agreed  to  a  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20  An- 
drew Furuseth  and  others  appeared 
for  the  Sailors'  Union.  Mr.  Furuseth 
submitted  the  same  "six  points";  he 
was  advised  that  the  shipowners 
would  not  consider  them;  and  he 
and  his  delegation  thereupon  de- 
parted. On  the  "six  points"  the 
stewards  and  cooks  also  stood  pat, 
but  offered  to  submit  them  and  the 
proposal  of  the  owners  to  a  vote  of 
the  members.  The  Pacific  represen- 
tative of  the  cooks  said,  however,  that 
no  wage  reduction  would  be  consid- 
ered, although  working  rules  alone 
would  be  discussed.  The  labor  com- 
mittee replied  that  the  owners  in- 
tended to  ask  for  a  $15  reduction 
for  each  man;  this,  said  the  dele- 
gation, was   out  of  the  question. 

Engineers  Always   Underpaid 

At  the  second  meeting  with  the 
engineers  April  25,  Mr.  Brown  said, 
in  substance,  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  engineers  were  work- 
ing for  war-time  wages;  that  they 
were  always  underpaid  and  even 
then  were  not  receiving  the  wages 
they  should;  and  that  if  the  con- 
dition of  shipping  were  not  so  de- 
pressed they  would  ask  for  more. 
Their  attitude  made  further  discus- 
sion useless.  On  the  same  day  the 
firemen  and  sailors  insisted  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  "six  points"  before 
they  would  even  discuss  wages  and 
rules;  the  meetings  ended;  but  a 
request  by  Mr.  Furuseth  to  Admiral 
Benson  that  a  general  conference  be 
held  in  Washington  being  granted 
by  the  admiral,  the  discussion  was 
then  transferred  from  New  York  to 
Washington. 

On  the  morning  of  April  27  the 
admiral  met  the  owners  and  union 
representatives.  He  read  a  prepared 
statement,  which  precedes  this  arti- 
cle. In  this  statement  the  admiral 
dealt  briefly  but  forcibly  with  the 
"six  points,"  and  then  proposed  a 
reduction   of   15  per   cent  in   wages. 

"Overtime  Shamefully  Abused" 

Speaking  extemporaneously,  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  prepared  state- 
ment. Admiral  Benson  said:  "I  am 
not  considering  wages  in  regard  to 
what  foreign  shipowners  and  others 
pay.  I  would  rather  not  have  an 
American  merchant  marine  at  all 
than  to  have  one  that  was  manned 
by  American  seamen  not  properly 
paid  and  housed  and  looked  after; 
but  the  time  has  come  when  an  ad- 


justment is  necessary  for  economic 
reasons.  Overtime  has  been  shame- 
fully abused." 

Thereupon  the  union  representa- 
tives  spoke: 

Engineers — No  wage  reduction. 

Sailors — Mr.  Furuseth  did  not  com- 
mit himself  definitely  as  to  the  ad- 
miral's proposal,  but  said  that  he 
had  one  final  suggestion  to  be  dis- 
closed later. 

Firemen — Agreement  with  sailors. 

Stewards  —  Mr.  Griffin  said  that 
cooks  and  stewards  should  not  have 
their  wages  cut  15  per  cent,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  received  the 
same  percentage  of  increases  as 
other  men.  If  his  men  were  re- 
duced, he  said,  they  would  simply 
be  less  efficient,  which  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  15  per 
cent  reduction,  and  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  get  even  with  the 
shipowners  he  would  tell  them  how. 

Radio  Operators  —  No  decreases ; 
considered  that  they  were  underpaid 
in  view  of  their  long  hours. 

Deck  Officers — Nothing  to  say  at 
that  time,  their  agreement  not  e.x- 
piring  until  August  1. 

Owners  Accept  Benson's  Plan 

The  attitude  of  the  shipowners 
was  in  marked  contrast.  Although 
they  had  decided  upon  a  decrease 
of  25  per  cent,  they  signified  their 
willingness  to  accept  Admiral  Ben- 
son's proposal.  Then  Admiral  Ben- 
son made  a  statement  that  is  of 
great  interest  to  every  American 
citizen : 

"Fifty  per  cent  of  the  government 
ships  are  laid  up,  and  the  nation  is 
losing  approximately  $15,000,000  per 
month,  which  is  a  taxpayer's  bur- 
den. The  private  owners  are  not 
making  money,  but  may  be  losing 
less  than  the  Shipping  Board." 

Another  meeting  was  held  the 
same  afternoon  and  a  final  confer- 
ence was  called  by  Admiral  Benson 
for  April  29.  Prior  to  that  meeting, 
however,  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association,  the  Pacific  A- 
merican  Steamship  Association  and 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  gathered  in  New  York 
and  passed  a  resolution  in  part  as 
follows: 

Resolution  of  Owners 

"Whereas,  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association,  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion and  the  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  after  care- 
ful deliberation  have  heretofore  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  reduction  of 
approximately  25  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of  seamen,  and  still  believe 
that  present  conditions  fully  war- 
rant  such    reduction,    together    with 
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a  revision  of  the  working  rules  rel- 
ative to  seamen,  to  eliminate  the 
abuse  of  overtime,  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association,  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion and  the  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  crisis  through  which 
the  American  merchant  marine  is 
now  passing;    now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  as  a  com- 
promise, with  full  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  scale  does 
not  enable  American  vessels  success- 
fully to  compete  with  foreign  ves- 
sels, but  in  deference  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Pacific  American  Steam- 
ship Association  and  the  Shipown- 
ers' Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  put  into  effect  on  May  1,  1921, 
the  wage  schedules  and  classification 
submitted  to  them  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  on  April  27, 
1921,  instead  of  the  25  per  cent  re- 
duction heretofore  contemplated  by 
the  foregoing  associations." 

$15,000,000  Loss  a  Month 

Admiral  Benson  stated,  in  opening 
the  meeting  of  April  29  in  Washing- 
ton, that  the  board  was  running 
from  $14,000,000  to  $15,000,000  be- 
hind each  month ;  that  he  had  gone 
to  Congress  asking  $170,000,000  to 
keep  the  merchant  marine  going  un- 
til July  1,  1922;  that  he  could  not 
ask  for  this  sum  until  he  had  re- 
duced costs  all  possible:  and  that 
overhead,  supplies  and  repairs  hav- 
ing been  cut,  he  had  approached  the 
wage  question  last.  In  conclusion 
he  said  that  he  had  no  other  figure 
to  submit. 

Mr.  Furuseth  asked  the  admiral 
whether  American  citizens  could  be 
given  the  first  opportunity  of  ship- 
ping, followed  by  men  who  had  de- 
clared their  intention  of  becoming 
citizens,  priority  of  papers  to  gov- 
ern; he  also  wished  the  language 
clause  of  the  Seamen's  Act  enforced. 
He  inquired  also  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  15  per  cent  reduction:  if  Ad- 
miral Benson  meant  15  per  cent  of 
the  wages  stipulated  in  the  articles, 
then  it  would  mean  in  some  in- 
stances 40  and  50  and  60  per  cent 
reduction  because  of  the  elimination 
of  the  overtime.  If  that  was  the 
meaning  of  the  proposal  it  would 
take  the  sailors  back  to  1900. 

Admiral  Benson  replied:  "I  can 
answer  your  first  question  by  ex- 
pressing preference  for  American 
citizens  if  they  are  efficient  and 
fully  come  up  to  the  standards  re- 
quired. We  cannot  have  a  real  mer- 
chant marine  without  a  proper  per- 


sonnel. Second  question — By  15  per 
cent  I  mean  15  per  cent  of  the  wages 
they  are  paid.  For  instance,  if  a 
seaman's  pay  is  $100  per  month  he 
will  have  the  first  of  May,  1921, 
$85  per  month.  Overtime  has  been 
greatly  abused  and  we  all  know  that 
it  has.  It  is  bound  to  be  as  long 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  all,  but  we 
must  have  within  reason  a  certain 
amount  of  it.  Work  piled  up  at  sea 
to  induce  overtime  is  theft.  There 
is  no  other  name  for  it.  Overtime 
should  be  based  on  the  fundamental 
wage  received." 

W  A.  Thompson,  speaking  for  the 
owners,  said  that  he  stood  for  Amer- 
ican men  on  American  ships,  but 
that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  any 
rule  contrary  to  law.  In  view  of 
this  and  the  fact  that  owners  had 
been  getting  their  men  from  the 
union,  he  replied  "No."  Mr.  Fur- 
union,  he  replied  "No."  Mr.  Furu- 
seth, pursuing  the  same  general 
course,  asked  whether  the  owners 
would  agree  to  a  three-watch  sys- 
tem, and,  when  that  had  been  ruled 
out  of  order,  asked  for  the  right  of 
his  men  to  visit  vessels  as  they  were 
doing  then.  The  admiral  said  that 
the  question  should  be  included  in 
the  working  rules  and  therefore  was 
out  of  order;  nevertheless,  he  dis- 
cussed it,  saying  that  it  indicated 
a  lack  of  confidence  and  a  desire  for 
interference,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
why  leaders  of  unions  should  be  per- 
mitted on  board  ships  to  interfere  di- 
rectly with  the  men  employed  there. 

A  Bit  of  Dialogue 

Mr.  Fursueth:  "If  I  understand 
that  correctly,  it  means  that  no  rep- 
resentative of  any  association  can 
interfere  between  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  and  the  men,  and  should  not 
in  the  interest  of  good  discipline  be 
tolerated." 

Admiral  Benson:  "You  do  not  un- 
derstand it  right,  and  there  is  no 
foundation  for  your  remark." 

The  engineers  asserted  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  new  Class  F  would 
result  in  some  wage  reductions  as 
great  as  33  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Brown 
read  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  reduced  cost  of  living  had  not 
extended  to  the  small  purchaser,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  of  reducing 
wages  and  that  therefore  the  engi- 
neers could  not  agree  to  a  reduction. 
He  would  be  willing  to  place  the 
question  before  his  men  for  a  refer- 
endum vote,  but,  he  added,  the  en- 
gineers would  not  work  with  the 
mates  as  long  as  the  engineers' 
wages  were  less. 

Admiral  Benson  replied  that  the 
figures  for  the  engineers  still  left 
their  pay  in   excess  of  that  of  nor- 


mal times  and  that  he  was  merely 
trying  to  bring  about  a  practical 
business  readjustment.  If  his  sym- 
pathies lay  with  one  side  more  than 
the  other,  they  were  with  the  men, 
with  whom  he  wished  to  deal  justly, 
but  the  engineers  should  not  ask  the 
board  to  break  its  agreement  with 
the  deck  officers. 

Mr.  Furuseth  then  proposed  that 
the  whole  question  be  submitted  to 
the  President,  whose  decision  would 
be  accepted.  To  this  Admiral  Ben- 
son replied  vigorously:  "We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  supporters  and  the  aids 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  supposed  not  only  to  carry 
our  own  burdens  but  to  help  him 
carry  his;  and  I  for  one  will  not 
add  one  single  iota  to  the  burden 
that  he  is  already  carrying.  We  are 
responsible,  and  it  is  for  us  to  aid 
the  President.  When  the  President 
appointed  me  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  I  assumed 
that  he  expected  me  to  handle  that 
problem,  and  we  cannot  get  away 
from  our  personal  and  individual 
responsibilities.  In  attempting  to 
carry  this  question  to  the  President 
you  are  shirking  your  responsibilit- 
ies and  duties  as  American  citizens." 
Mr.  Furuseth  Departs 

Mr.  Thompson  for  the  owners  also 
rejected  the  proposal.  Admiral  Ben- 
son thereupon  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  wage  reduction,  to  which  Mr. 
Furuseth  replied:  "Our  answer  is 
'No.'  There  is  nothing  else  for  us 
to  do  but  to  get  out  of  here  and  ap- 
point a  committee  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do."  He  departed,  and  with  him 
all   the   maritime    union   delegations. 

Back  in  New  York  again  the  own- 
ers declined  to  submit  the  "decision 
of  vital  issues  involving  the  success 
or  failure  of  their  business  under- 
takings, particularly  in  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  the  marine 
industry,"  in  hands  other  than  their 
own,  which  foreshadowed  the  failure 
of  Secretary  Hoover's  suggestion  of 
a  commission. 

One  last  effort  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  made  by  the 
engineers.  They  asked  a  twelve- 
month agreement  at  the  shipowners' 
scale,  a  guarantee  of  an  hour's  over- 
time each  day,  a  committee  to  go  into 
the  question  of  a  bonus  scheme,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey;  preservation 
of  the  old  classification  was  demand- 
ed, etc.  Admiral  Benson  declined  to 
consider  some  points;  the  shipown- 
ers decided  against  all. 

Thus  the  strike  came.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  shipowners'  case,  the 
reader  may  judge  best  from  the 
statement  of  Admiral  Benson. 


SNAPS  ALONG  THE  WATERFRONT 


<=.  .,°"  i'^'^'^'''  '■■°'"'°P,'°  bottom.  Steel  Voyager.  Isthmian  Line;  Mcerdyk.  Holland-America:  tanker  Salina,  Shipping  Board,  operated  by 
Struthers  &  D.xon;  and  sailors  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  landing.  On  the  right,  top  to  bottom,  Nanking.  China  Mail;  Ohioan.  American-Hawai.anl 
Birmingham  City  Isthmian;  and  officers  of  the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  steamship  Yalza.  who  are.  left  to  right.  Captain  E.  J.  Madden.  First 
Officer  W.  B  Watson.  Second  Officer  H.  Spalding  and  Third  Officer  H.  C.  Ringer.  The  upper  insert  is  the  Oceanic  steamship  Ventura;  the 
lower  the  motorboat  Patrol,  a  12-knot  vessel  designed  by  R.  Z.  Dickie  of  San  Francisco  and  built  by  William  Cryer  cf  Oakland.  It  is  powered 
with  a  4-cylinder  Atlas  engine.  The  engineer  is  J.  T.  Lattmore  of  the  San  Francisco  police  department.  Photos  by  J.  P.  Crotty.  PhotoBraph= 
of   oHicers   of  other  steamships   will    appear   in   a   later   issue. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  by  shipowners,  ship-op- 
erators, shipbuilders  and  past 
and  present  officials  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel,  New  York,  the 
evening  of  May  6.  The  time  had 
come  for  "the  responsible  people  to 
become  articulate,"  said  one  speaker 
in  praising  Mr.  Schwab  for  his  work 
of  "energizing  180  shipyards,"  and 
in  saying  this  stated  forcibly  the 
purpose  of  the  dinner,  which  was  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Schwab  an  evidence 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  associates  and  of  their  com- 
plete disbelief  of  the  veiled  charges 
made  against  him  at  the  Walsh  com- 
mittee hearings.  These  charges,  it 
is  worth  recalling,  were  thrown  out 
by  the  committee  and  Mr.  Schwab 
was  vindicated. 

Homer   L.    Ferguson,   president   of 
the    Newport    News    Shipbuilding    & 
Drydock    Company,    spokesman    for 
the  builders,  praised  Mr.  Schwab  for 
"energizing  and   vitalizing"   the    180 
yards     that     launched     587     vessels 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
W.    A.    Thompson,    Jr.,    president   of 
the  Texas  Steamship  Company,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  American  operators. 
Admiral  Francis  T.  Bowles  and  Gen- 
eral   George    W.    Goethals,    both    of 
whom  were  formerly  with  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  followed  Mr.  Thompson. 
The  general  roused  a  laugh  when  he 
said  that  "the  one  service  I  did  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  was  to  get  rid 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Denman."   Charles 
E.  Piez  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
assigning  the  whole  direction  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  one  man,  and,  re- 
ferring   to    the    attacks     upon    the 
Emergency    Fleet    Corporation,    read 
two    portions    of    the    Walsh    report, 
one  of  which  completely  exonerated 
Mr.  Schwab  and  the  other  called  the 
work   of   the   Emergency    Fleet   Cor- 
poration   "the   greatest   shipbuilding 
effort   in   the   history  of  the  world." 
Mr.  Schwab  promptly  followed  Mr. 
Piez  by  saying  that  if  he  were  Pres- 


W.  Atterbury,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
Bernard  Baruch,  Senator  William 
Calder,  Howard  Coonley,  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  Hower  L.  Ferguson,  Wil- 
liam Fellowes  Morgan,  John  D.  Ry- 
an, Paul  M.  Warburg  and  Command- 
er R.  D.  Gatewood  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 

The  unusual  incident  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  presentation  of  a  model 
of  a  7500-ton  vessel  to  Mr.  Schwab, 
a  photograph  of  which  appears  on 
this  page. 


Mr.    Schwab 

ident  Harding  he  would  make  Char- 
ley Piez  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 

On  the  dais  with  Mr.  Schwab 
were:  Chester  Cuthell,  who  served 
as  chairman;  H.  H.  Raymond,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association;  General  Goe- 
thals, Admiral  Bowles,  Mr.  Piez,  Eu- 
gene G.  Grace,  president  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation;  W. 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  CLUB  LAUNCHING 


THE  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  staged  a  launch- 
ing of  remarkable  brilliance 
and  color  when  the  10,000-ton  tanker 
Bohemian  Club,  built  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  named  for  the  well- 
known  organization  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, slid  down  the  ways  on  the 
evening  of  May  14.  The  fact  that 
the  club  probably  was  the  first  of 
its  nature  ever  to  be  honored  by 
having  a  vessel  named  for  it  put  the 
members  on  their  mettle  to  make  the 
occasion  one  to  be  remembered. 

When  the  spectators,  5000  or  so  in 
all,  gathered  at  the  building  way, 
they  saw  a  giant  owl  standing  on 
the  amidships  section  of  the  vessel; 
about  the  sponsor's  stand  were  clus- 
tered flags  of  many  nations;  and  on 
the  stage  were  the  red-robed  mem- 
bers of  the  Bohemian  Club  chorus. 
On  one  of  the  boilers,  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  hull,  were  painted  the 
words:  "The  Heart  of  the  Bohemian 
Club." 

Mrs.  Haig  Patigian,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  club,  christened  the 
vessel.  As  the  hull  began  to  move 
the  chorus  broke  into  a  song  and  on 


the  bow  appeared  the  figure  of  St. 
John  of  Nepomuck,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

After  the  launching  1200  persons 
were  guests  of  the  Moore  yard  at 
dinner  in  the  mold  loft.  Frank  Deer- 
ing,  as  toastmaster,  introduced  mem- 
bers of  the  "Shipping  Board"  of  va- 
rious nations,  each  of  whom  was 
greeted  by  an  air  associated  with 
his  native  country.  Joseph  Thomp- 
son was  the  Scotch  member;  Jack 
Leighton,  of  Palestine,  spoke  of  the 
four  dreadnoughts  needed  by  his 
country's  navy,  which  he  urged  Rob- 
ert Moore  to  build,  namely.  Insur- 
ance, Liability,  Bankruptcy  and  Dis- 
solution. Richard  Hotaling  gobbled 
his  speech  in  appearing  for  Turkey; 
Frederick  Myrtle,  of  the  British 
board,  was  inclined  to  deprecate  the 
launching,  as  it  meant  more  compe- 
tition for  John  Bull ;  Edward  Cam- 
eron was  the  Frenchman ;  and  Roy 
Folger  was  from  China,  with  Louis 
Steiger  his  secretary.  Back  of  the 
toastmaster  hung  two  paintings  by 
Ferdinand  Burgdorff,  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  officers'  messroom  of 
the  vessel  as  gifts  of  the  club. 


Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Pat- 
igian and  Robert  S.  Moore.  A  music 
program  followed,  and  then  the 
guests  went  out  to  view  the  hull 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  from  which 
rose  clouds  of  steam  illuminated  by 
searchlights.  Two  gondolas,  manned 
by  singers  of  the  club,  rounded  the 
bow  and  sang  old  songs  of  the  sea, 
closing  the  ceremony. 

The  launching  committee  was  com- 
posed of  McKenzie  Gordon,  chair- 
man, and  F.  A.  Denicke,  Frank  P. 
Deering,  Charles  K.  Field,  Joseph 
Redding,  J-  Brenton  Brady,  Robert 
S.  Moore,  Joseph  A.  Moore  and 
Frank  L.  Mulgrew,  the  last  three 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Moore 
organization.  Ray  Coyle  and  Ed- 
ward Duffy  had  charge  of  the  illum- 
inations. 

The  members  of  the  club  went  to 
the  Moore  yard  in  a  special  ferry- 
boat. Landing  at  the  yard  at  5:35 
p.  m.,  they  were  met  by  the  Moore 
band  and  were  entertained  for  a 
half-hour  with  music  and  boxing 
bouts  and  songs  by  Thomas  Gosland 
of  the  yard.  After  this  had  been 
finished  the  crowd  moved  to  the 
building  way  for  the  launching. 


rti  iiic  ijonemian  Club  launching.  In  the  lower  right  inset  are,  left  to  right.  Haig  Patigian,  president  of  the  Bohemian  Club;  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Moore;  Mrs.  Haig  Patigian,  sponsor;  and  Robert  S.  Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patigian  also  appear  beneath  the  boiler  in  the 
inset,   upper  left. 
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"FULL  AND  BY" 


UNDER  the  title  of  "Full  and 
By,"  the  Waterfront  Employ- 
ers' Union  of  San  Francisco 
has  issued  a  booklet  review- 
ing the  labor  history  of  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront  during  the  last 
few  years,  with  especial  attention  to 
the  longshoremen's  strikes  of  1916 
and  1919,  the  first  of  which  was 
brought  on  by  a  breach  of  faith  by 
the  Riggers'  &  Stevedores'  Union 
and  the  second  by  an  actual  viola- 
tion by  that  union  of  its  own  con- 
stitution. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the 
booklet  speaks  for  itself: 

From  the  days  of  the  clipper  ship 
comes  that  rich  phrase  of  the  sea — 
"Full  and  by!"  Somewhat  romantic, 
possibly,  to  apply  to  the  industrial 
situation  of  our  waterfront,  yet,  just 
as  the  stout  ships  swung  free  and 
true  with  all  sails  set,  so  has  our 
good  ship  San  Francisco — still  deal- 
ing in  pardonable  fancy — following 
prolonged  industrial  storms  along 
her  waterfront,  swung  to  her  course 
at  last. 

Leaders  in  business  thought  of 
San  Francisco  and  other  Western 
cities,  have  too  little  appreciated  the 
bitter  effort  that  has  been  made  on 
our  waterfront,  not  only  to  destroy 
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our  port  commerce,  but  to  plant  here 
and  propagate  here  seeds  of  Bolshe- 
vism and  anarchy. 

The  Waterfront  Employers'  Union, 
over  a  period  of  years,  has  consist- 
ently opposed  the  forces  that  have 
sought  by  the  entering  wedge  of  our 
waterfront,  our  community  destruc- 
tion;   a   long  drawn   battle   marked. 


as  it  has  been,  by  brutal  attacks, 
maimings,  riots  and  murder;  by  pro- 
longed periods  of  lawlessness,  such 
as  have  not  disgraced  the  streets  of 
any  other  American  city. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  situa- 
tion that  has  prevailed  on  our  water- 
front during  the  past  years  can  nev- 
er again  arise.  But  assuming  that 
radical  groups  may  again  attempt  to 
conduct  their  propaganda  and  or- 
ganized effort  for  the  disruption  of 
our  port  commerce  and  our  com- 
munity life,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
complete  understanding  be  had  by 
the  community  at  large  of  condi- 
tions on  the  waterfront  and  the 
work  of  the  Waterfront  Employers' 
Union. 

Particularly  at  this  time  when 
the  entire  thought  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  indeed  of  the  West, 
is  devoted  toward  the  development 
of  Western  industry,  resource,  com- 
merce and  trade,  this  brief  message 
is  offered  as  a  resume  of  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers' Union  in  stabilizing  condi- 
tions on  San  Francisco  Bay  in  prep- 
aration for  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
that  commerce  through  our  port  that 
all  earnest  citizens  confidently  look 
forward  to. 


IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


"Requiescat"  for  the  Merger 

Evidently    the    time    has    come   to 
write  "requiescat"  over  the  grave  of 
that   great   Japanese    shipping    mer- 
ger, the  shadow  of  which  fell  across 
a    startled    world    six    months    ago. 
Both  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  have  said 
"no,"  politely  enough,  but  none  the 
less  firmly;    and  lacking  those  com- 
panies   a    Japanese    shipping    trust 
would    resemble    the    Allied    battle- 
line  of  1917  without  the  British  and 
French  armies.    In  a  statement  pub- 
lished  in   Tokyo,  the   Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  characterizes  the  amalgama- 
tion as  an  "empty  dream."     On  the 
one  hand,  the  proposal  to  liquidate 
companies  and  surrender  all  or  some 
properties  would  have  several  ill  ef- 
fects, among  which  is  the  difficulty 
of    preserving   the    strength    of    the 
several    companies,    as    footholds    in 
various  trades   might   be   destroyed, 
and  the   N.   Y.   K.   also  argues   that 
an  amalgamation  would  tend  to  in- 
vite   jealousy    in    foreign    countries. 
As  to  the  proposal  that  a  syndicate 
purchase  control  of  the  various  lines 
the  N.  Y.  K.  holds  that  all  compan- 
ies are  not  of  uniform  strength  and 
the  stronger  would  be  sacrificed  for 


the  weaker.  The  O.  S.  K.,  without 
going  into  the  subject  so  thoroughly, 
also  opposes  the  plan.  The  fact  is 
that  the  amalgamation  was  designed 
and  fostered  primarily  with  the  in- 
tent of  bolstering  up  the  weak  com- 
panies; in  view  of  this,  the  refusal 
of  such  lines  as  the  N.  Y.  K.  and  0. 
S.  K.,  which  can  hold  their  own  with 
anything  in  the  world,  is  quite  to 
be  expected. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of 
Communications  continues  to  work 
toward  a  merger,  but  of  the  smaller 
companies  alone.  At  the  middle  of 
April,  says  one  statement,  300,000 
deadweight  tons  of  shipping,  or  10 
per  cent  of  Japan's  total,  was  tied 
up,  this  condition  making  amalga- 
mation the  more  imperative.  But  a 
man  who  cannot  stand  alone  scarce- 
ly is  able  to  support  another.  The 
government  might  help,  of  course, 
provided  the  Japanese  taxpayer  re- 
tained his  customary  smiling  equa- 
nimity. What  if  he  should  become 
tired? 

The  Japanese  Subsidies 

That  taxpayer  is  somewhat  heavily 
burdened  now.  (He  is  not,  however, 
paying  out  $180,000,000  a  year,  the 
present  losses   of  the  United  States 


Shipping  Board).  The  marine  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of 
Communications  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  will  amount  to  yen  7,269,- 
300,  a  decrease  of  yen  1,290,651  as 
compared  with  the  expenditures  of 
the  preceding  year.  A  saving  of 
yen  700,000  was  made  by  substitut- 
ing a  regular  mail  rate  for  the  N.  Y. 
K.'s  subsidies  on  the  Antwerp,  Aus- 
tralian and  North  American  routes, 
and  other  subsidies  have  been  re- 
duced automatically.  Some  coasting 
services,  but  no  off-shore  lines,  will 
receive  new  subsidies.  The  San 
Francisco  line  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  will  receive  yen  1,164,137, 
the  largest  amount  paid  to  any. 

Some  Earnings 

For  the  six-month  business  term 
ending  December  31,  1920,  the  0.  S. 
K.  has  reported  a  net  profit  of  yen 
5,212,425,  after  yen  5,000,000  for  re- 
serves and  depreciation  had  been  de- 
ducted. A  dividend  of  10  per  cent 
and  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
were  declared  and  yen  1,424,761  was 
carried  forward.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  company  owned  145  steam- 
ships of  439,152  gross  tons;  in  the 
inventory,  however,  the  fleet  is  car- 
( Continued  on  Page  54) 
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PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 
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ELECTRIC  DECK  MACHINERY  ON  THE 

KENNECOTT 


IN  the  motorship  Kennecott,  whose 
maiden  trip  was  described  in 
last  month's  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review,  there  are  no  steam 
pipes  for  transmitting  power.  All 
machinery,  aside  from  the  main  en- 
gines, in  all  parts  of  the  ship  is 
electrically  driven. 

The  electrically  -  driven  deck  ma- 
chinery is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy features  of  the  ship  and  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  on  the 
trial  trip  as  any  other  item  of  the 
vessel's  equipment.  It  consists  of 
anchor  windlass,  capstan,  eight  elec- 
tric cargo  winches  and  the  electro- 
hydraulic  steering  gear.  It  was  all 
designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
Allan  Cunningham  Company  of  Se- 
attle, who  specialize  in  this  sort  of 
machinery  and  whose  equipment  is 
now  being  installed  in  motorships 
and   steamships   all   over  the   world. 

The  anchor  windlass  is  situated 
on  the  foc'sle  head  and  is  of  the 
Cunningham  electric  self-contained 
type  with  a  combination  spur  and 
worm  gear.  The  worm  gear  is  of 
phosphor  bronze  with  forged  steel 
worm  with  ball  thrust  bearings.  The 
main  gear  reduction  is  steel  spur- 
gearing  and  the  bearings  are  all  ad- 
justable bronze  shaft-bearings.  There 
are  two  cast-steel  wildcats  for  2-1/16 
inch  chain  and  two  quick  -  warping 
heads  on  the  intermediate  shaft.  The 
windlass  is  suflJiciently  powered  to 
heave  both  anchors  at  once  in  70 
fathoms  of  water. 

The  electric  capstan  is  on  the 
poop  deck  and  has  an  11' 2-inch  bar- 
rel. It  is  fitted  with  handbar  head 
for  hand  operation  in  emergencies. 
The  base  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  of  which  carries  all 
the  gearing  which  runs  in  a  bath 
of  oil.  The  other  compartment  con- 
tains the  motor  and  control  appa- 
ratus, all  of  which  is  completely  en- 
closed in  the  water-proof  compart- 
ment. The  capstan  bearings  are  all 
adjustable  bronze. 

Six  of  the  eight  electric  cargo 
winches  are  of  the  Cunningham  pat- 


ent self-contained  hollow-base  type 
and  carry  all  the  control  apparatus 
in  the  base  of  the  winch.  The  con- 
trollers are  operated  by  a  pump  lever 
which  is  raised  to  hoist  and  pushed 
down  to  lower  in  the  same  way  as  a 
throttle-reversing  steam  winch.  This 
enables  one  man  to  operate  two 
winches  in  accordance  with  usual 
Pacific  Coast  practice.  The  winches 
are  driven  by  25-horsepower  General 
Electric  compound  marine  type  rrio- 
tors  and  have  a  lifting  capacity  of 
4000  pounds  at  250  feet  per  minute 
and  heavier  loads  at  corresponding 
rope  speeds  up  to  a  maximum  lift 
of  15,000  pounds.  The  winches  are 
double  reduction ;  the  first  gear  re- 
duction is  cut  herring  bone  gearing 
running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  oil- 
tight  gear  casing;  the  second  or 
main  reduction  is  machine-cut  spur- 
gearing  fitted  with  substantial  and 
close  -  fitting  flanged  gear  -  guards. 
Both  main  and  intermediate  shafts 
run  in  adjustable  bronze  bearings. 
A  waterproof  magnetic-disc  holding- 
brake,  fitted  with  simple  external 
adjustments,  is  fitted  to  the  arma- 
ture shaft  of  each  motor.  This  brake 
is  merely  a  safety  holding  device, 
however,  and  is  not  used  in  lower- 
ing, the  lowering  control  being  ac- 
complished by  a  system  of  dynamic 
braking  which  gives  a  range  of  speed 
control  in  lowering  from  creeping  to 
practically  free  dropping  speed.  The 
winches  are  provided  with  safety  de- 
vices to  prevent  accident  from  any 
possible  cause. 

The  two  winches  on  the  bridge 
deck  are  designed  for  remote  con- 
trol on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  impossible  to  arrange  winches 
at  this  hatch  close  enough  together 
for  operation  by  pump-levers.  The 
two  controllers  are  mounted  in  a 
waterproof  control-box  which  stands 
right  against  the  hatch  combing  so 
that  the  operator  can  look  down  into 
the  hatch  while  manipulating  them. 

The  powerful  deck  machinery  and 
cargo  booms  are  a  notable  feature 
of  this  boat  and  she  has  been  equip- 


ped to  handle  not  only  the  heaviest 
kind  of  ore,  but  also  machinery  or 
mine  locomotives  if  necessary.  The 
hatches  are  also  of  unusual  size. 
There  are  four  hatches  on  the  main 
deck  and  four  below  on  the  'tween 
decks,  the  largest  ones  being  18  by 
28  feet  and  the  smaller  ones  18  by 
24  feet. 

One  feature  that  has  attracted 
great  attention  is  the  Cunningham 
electric  steering  gear.  This  is  a  new 
type  of  electro-hydraulic  gear  con- 
trolled from  the  bridge  by  a  duplex 
ram  type  of  hydraulic  telemotor  of 
the  McTaggart-Scott  design  as  built 
by  the  Allan  Cunningham  Company, 
the  McTaggart-Scott  United  States 
licensees.  The  steering  gear  itself  is 
of  the  geared-spring  quadrant  type 
in  which  a  tiller  is  keyed  solidly  to 
the  rudder  stock  and  the  tiller  in  turn 
is  fastened  to  a  floating  quadrant  by 
means  of  compression  springs.  The 
perimeter  of  the  quadrant  is  fitted 
with  gear-teeth  which  are  fastened 
to  it  in  blocks  of  five  teeth  to  the 
block.  The  gear  quadrant  meshes 
with  the  driving  pinion  of  the  steer- 
ing engine  which  in  turn  is  driven 
through  worm-gearing  by  a  15-horse- 
power  General  Electric  motor  through 
a  Waterbury  hydraulic  variable  speed 
gear.  The  motor  is  controlled  by  a 
contactor  type  controller  with  auto- 
matic re-starting  device  and  numer- 
ous other  safety  devices  which  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  steering  gear 
and  insure  its  immediate  return  to 
normal  operating  conditions  in  event 
of  temporary  interruption  of  the  cur- 
rent or  abnormal  variations  in  volt- 
age. The  steering  gear  is  extremely 
silent  in  operation  as  well  as  being 
unusually  efl!icient  and  its  remark- 
able performance  on  the  trial  trip 
of  the  vessel  excited  very  favorable 
comment  from  the  numerous  engi- 
neers and  marine  men  present. 

The  vessel  is  also  provided  with  a 
Cunningham  towing  chock  and  foun- 
dations have  been  provided  for  an 
electric  towing  machine  which  will 
be  installed  later. 


MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  EUROPE 


Exclusive  Correspondence  Pacific  Marine  Review 


THE  recent  coal  strike  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  served  as 
another  object  lesson  of  the 
value  of  motorships  and  it  is 
clear  that  these  periodical  upheav- 
als in  the  coal  industry  are  causing 
shipowners  to  turn  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  internal 
combustion  engined  vessels.  While 
steam  driven  ships  were  being  held 
up  at  ports  owing  to  difficulties  in 
getting  coal  during  the  strike,  mo- 
torships were  able  to  proceed  on 
their  way  without  any  delay.  It  is 
of  course  customary  for  all  motor 
vessels  trading  from  Europe  to  take 
on  their  oil  supplies  at  some  distant 
port  close  to  the  oil  fields  so  that 
there  is  never  any  need  for  them  to 
bunker  at  the  home  port. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  par- 
ticularly with  ships  trading  between 
Europe  and  the  western  coast  of 
America,  enough  oil  is  taken  on  for 
the  round  voyage  and  in  addition 
several  hundred  tons  are  frequently 
sold  at  the  European  ports,  at  high 
prices.  It  is  stated  that  certain  ves- 
sels, notably  those  belonging  to  the 
Johnson  Line,  are  able  to  make  suf- 
ficient profit  on  the  oil  sold  in  Scan- 
dinavia to  pay  for  the  total  amount 
used  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
journey  of  the  ship  itself. 

At  the  present  time  no  ships  are 
being  ordered  in  British  shipyards, 
but  a  good  many  inquiries  are  being 
sent  out  and  in  almost  every  case 
it  is  noted  that  shipowners  ask  for 
alternative  quotations  for  Diesel  and 
steam  machinery.  As  soon  as  the 
slump  is  over  and  orders  once  more 
come  in  there  is  scarcely  any  ques- 
tion that  more  than  half  of  them 
will  be  for  motor  vessels,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  work  organization 
that  have  recently  been  carried  out 
some  Diesel  engine  manufacturers 
are  now  able  to  quote  prices  for 
Diesel  machinery  practically  equiva- 
lent to  those  charged  for  double  re- 
duction geared  turbines.  The  origi- 
nal objection  to  the  motorship  there- 
fore, that  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
was  too  high,  has  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  although  this 
does  not  apply  to  those  firms  who 
are  now  building  their  first  sets. 
The  cost  of  Diesel  engines  can  onl> 
be  brought  down  by  a  very  e.xten 
sive  system  of  standardization,  but 
in  works  such  as  Harland  &  Wolff" .^, 
where  there  are  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing about  twenty  3000-horse- 
power  engines  annually,  the  cost  has 
been  brought  down  to  a  relatively 
low  figure. 


The  experimental  350  H.  P.  Still-Diesel  engine 
in  Scott's  Works  at  Glasgow.  A  6-cylinder  en- 
gine of  this  type  developing  2100  B.  H.  P.  is  be- 
ing   built. 

Record  Diesel  Engine  Output 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  slump  the 
output  of  Diesel  engines  at  Harland 
&  Wolff's  yard  in  Glasgow  for  1921 
would  probably  have  been  higher 
than  that  of  any  engine  builder  on 
the  Clyde,  whether  steam  or  oil. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Clyde  has  always  been  notable  for 
large  steam  engine  output  it  will  be 
realized  what  a  tremendous  advance 
is  now  being  made  in  oil  engine 
construction.  The  work  organiza- 
tion in  the  Harland  &  Wolff  factory 
has  improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  couple  of  3200  i.  h.  p.  standard 
sets  can  be  completed  in  seven  weeks 
from  the  laying  of  the  bedplate. 


The  idea  of  the  motor  passenger 
liner  is  gradually  gaining  ground 
and  two  or  three  more  vessels  of 
this  class  are  now  under  construc- 
tion but  have  not  yet  been  recorded. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  for 
the  Elder  Dempster  Line  to  trade 
between  Liverpool  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  firm  purchased  the 
motorship  Glenapp  some  time  ago 
and  are  now  having  her  converted 
to  a  mixed  cargo  and  passenger  ship 
with  accommodation  for  two  or  three 
hundred  passengers.  In  addition, 
they  decided  to  build  a  completely 
new  motor  passenger  liner  on  which 
considerable  headway  is  now  being 
made  at  Harland  &  Wolff's  yard  at 
Greenock.  In  order  to  fall  in  with 
Harland  &  Wolff's  idea  of  standard- 
ization, the  dimensions  of  this  ship 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
standard  14,000-ton  cargo  motorships 
built  for  the  Glen  Line,  but  instead 
of  accommodation  only  for  twelve 
passengers  being  provided  there  will 
be  the  necessary  cabins  and  saloons 
for  300  or  400  passengers,  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  class.  The  length  of 
this  boat  will  be  502  feet,  the  beam 
about  60  feet,  and  when  equipped 
with  twin  screw  machinery  of  6400 
i.  h.  p.,  a  speed  of  about  141,2  knots 
will  be  attained.  This  ship  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
senger liners  afloat,  but  owing  to 
the  joiners'  strike,  which  still  con- 
tinues, and  to  the  general  depres- 
sion, it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  be 
completed  before  the  beginning  of 
1922. 


View   in   the  erecting   shop   of  the    North    Briti5h   Diesel    Engine   Works   showing    a    number  of 
twin  sets   for   Diesel   passenger   liners 
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Another  motor  passenger  vessel 
identical  in  size  with  that  for  the 
Elder  Dempster  Line  is  almost  ready 
for  launching  at  the  same  yard. 
This  is  for  the  Holland  -  America 
Line  and  will  be  the  first  motorship 
to  be  constructed  for  that  firm.  It 
is  something  to  the  credit  of  British 
shipbuilders  that  these  prominent 
Dutch  shipowners  should  have  come 
to  Scotland  for  their  first  motorship 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Diesel  en- 
gine construction  has  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  construction  in  Hol- 
land. Altogether  out  of  seven  ships 
on  the  slips  at  Harland  &  Wolff's 
Greenock  yard  no  fewer  than  six  are 
motor  vessels,  while  in  addition  four 
motorships  that  have  already  been 
launched  from  this  yard  are  fitting 
out.  Besides  these  ten  craft,  motor- 
ships  are  being  constructed  at  other 
shipyards  owned  or  controlled  by 
Harland  &  Wolff,  who  have  easily 
taken  the  most  prominent  position 
in  the  world   in   motor  shipbuilding. 

Generally  speaking,  this  firm  con- 
structs only  two  types  of  motorship, 
one  425  feet  in  length,  carrying 
about  10,000  tons  of  cargo  on  a 
speed  of  11  knots,  and  another  502 
feet  in  length,  carrying  14,000  tons 
of  cargo  at  a  speed  of  14  knots.  It 
will  probably  surprise  most  people 
to  learn  that  these  designs  and  the 
engines  for  their  installation  were 
decided  upon  by  Lord  Pirrie  before 
the  war  and  he  arranged  for  his  en- 
gine works  and  shipbuilding  yards 
to  be  laid  out  especially  for  their 
construction.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  built  compar- 
atively cheaply,  and  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  can  be  turned  out. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  needed 
a  man  of  great  courage  to  adopt  a 
policy  such  as  this  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  when  very  few  peo- 
ple believed  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  internal  combustion  engined  ves- 
.sel. 

A  New  British   Oil   Engine 

The  engines  are  now  being  in- 
stalled in  the  first  motor  passenger 
liner  for  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  —  namely,  the 
Domala.  The  motors  are  of  a  new 
type  built  by  the  North  British  Die- 
sel Engine  Works,  Ltd.,  at  a  factory 
especially  equipped  for  the  construc- 
tion of  large  marine  oil  engines.  It 
is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce entirely  novel  features  in  a  new 
design,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  general 
principle  is  concerned  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  North  British 
Diesel  Engine  and  the  other  stand- 
ard types  mainly  lies  in  details.  It 
is  a  four-cycle  machine  and  develops 


2300  i.  h.  p.  in  eight  cylinders  26 '^ 
inches  diameter  and  47  inches  stroke. 
The  cylinder  construction  is  some- 
thing of  a  combination  between  the 
Werkspoor  and  Burmeister  &  Wain 
designs,  the  stresses  fi-om  the  cyl- 
inder being  taken  from  long  verti- 
cal tie  rods.  The  cast  iron  framing 
is  therefore  comparatively  light  and 
on  it  is  a  sort  of  entablature  in 
which   the   cylinders   are  dropped. 

The  chief  novelty  lies  in  the  re- 
versing mechanism,  which,  although 
similar  in  principle  to  the  arrange- 
ment almost  universally  adopted  with 
four-cycle  motors,  is  worked  out  in 
a  very  unusual  manner.  The  start- 
ing, fuel,  exhaust  and  air  inlet  valves 
in  each  cylinder  cover  are  all  act- 
uated from  cams  on  the  horizontal 
camshaft  and  for  each  valve  there 
are  two  side  by  side  cams,  one  for 
ahead  and  one  for  astern  running. 
This  necessitates  the  camshaft  being 
moved  longitudinally  when  revers- 
ing and  the  novelty  in  the  system 
lies  in  the  method  by  means  of  which 
the  valve  levers  are  taken  out  of 
contact  with  the  cams  when  the 
camshaft  is  moved.  The  whole  cam- 
shaft is  carried  in  bearings  which 
are  themselves  fixed  in  trunnions 
swinging  on  fixed  pivots.  When  it 
is  required  to  reverse,  the  camshaft 
is  lowered  through  the  action  of  a 
Servo  motor  so  that  the  cams  are  no 
longer  in  contact  with  the  valve  lev- 
ers. The  camshaft  is  then  moved 
fore  and  aft  and  finally  lifted  so 
that  the  cams  are  brought  into  con- 
tact again  with  the  valve  levers. 


The  whole  of  this  movement  is 
effected  from  one  lever  operating 
the  air  motor  and  after  the  cams 
have  been  set  in  their  right  position 
the  engine  is  started  up  on  com- 
pressed air  in  the  usual  way,  two 
levers  being  fitted,  one  for  each 
group  of  four  cylinders.  The  con- 
trol lever  that  admits  starting  air 
to  the  cylinders  also  brings  the  fuel 
valves  into  action  as  soon  as  it  is 
started  up.  No  air  compressor  is 
fitted  to  this  engine,  as  the  com- 
pressed air  is  supplied  from  a  sep- 
arately driven  machine.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  allow  the  maximum 
shaft  horsepower  to  be  developed, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  costly  since  it  needs 
the  installation  of  two  400  -  horse- 
power, six-cylinder  Diesel  engines, 
each  driving  an  air  compressor.  It 
is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
same  arrangement  will  be  employed 
when  e.xperience  has  been  gained 
with  the  engine  and  larger  cylinder 
dimensions  become  possible. 

A  5000-ton  Auxiliary  Diesel  Ship 

There  was  recently  launched  at 
Leith  an  auxiliary  motorship  named 
the  Kobenhavn  constructed  for  the 
East  Asiatic  Company,  which  repre- 
sents a  new  development  in  auxil- 
iary trading  vessels  and  should  be 
of  interest  to  shipowners  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  She  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est ships  of  this  class  that  has  ever 
been  built,  having  a  cargo  capacity 
of  no  less  than  5000  tons,  and,  al- 
though it  is  her  main  purpose  to 
serve  as  a  trading  ship,  nevertheless 


The   motor   passenger  liner   Domala   at  the   oiithttint;    wharf.      This   vessel   will   carry    150    passengers 
and    10,500   tons   of   cargo    in    the    service   of    the    British    India 
Steam  Navigation   Company 
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she  will  be  used  very  largely  by  the 
East  Asiatic  Company  for  giving 
their  future  officers  training  both 
in  engineering  and  navigation  and 
particularly  in  the  operation  of  Die- 
sel machinery  to  which  the  East 
Asiatic  Company  has  now  pinned 
its  faith. 

The  Kobenhavn  is  a  five  -  masted 
schooner,  390  feet  in  length  over-all, 
while  the  beam  is  49  feet.  An  ex- 
ceptionally large  sail  area  has  been 
provided  so  as  to  give  the  ship  a 
good  sailing  speed.  The  engine  to 
be  installed  is  a  600  i.  h.  p.  Burmeis- 
ter  &  Wain  set  constructed  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  this  is  used  to  give 
the  embryo  engineers  some  insight 
into  the  operation  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  motor  shipowners  experi- 
ence at  the  present  time  is  in  ob- 
taining satisfactory  engineers  for 
their  ships  and  usually  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  a  somewhat  long 
and  expensive  training  in  the  Diesel 
engine  builders'  works  before  they 
can  take  charge  of  a  motorship.  The 
East  Asiatic  Company  hopes  that  by 
training  their  men  on  this  auxiliary 
that  they  will  overcome  the  trouble 
that  has  previously  been  encoun- 
tered. 

The  Still  Cycle  Engine 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced 
that  the  well-known  Clyde  shipbuild- 
ers, Scotts  Shipbuilding  &  Engineer- 
ing Company,  had  acquired  a  license 
for  the  construction  of  the  Still  com- 


bined steam  and  oil  engine.  The 
experimental  cylinder  which  they 
have  constructed  has  been  running 
in  their  works  for  some  time  and 
has,  according  to  the  builders,  prov- 
ed what  they  set  out  to  demonstrate, 
so  that  they  will  now  manufacture 
it  on  a  commercial  scale,  building 
six  -  cylinder  engines  of  the  same 
type  as  the  single-cylinder  experi- 
mental set.  This  engine,  which  has 
a  diameter  of  22  inches  and  a  stroke 
of  36  inches,  develops  350  b.  h.  p.  at 
120  r.  p.  m.,  and  the  standard  six- 
cylinder  engine  will  be  rated  at  2100 
horsepower.  The  motor  operates  on 
the  now  well-known  Still  principle, 
the  cooling  water  being  maintained 
at  a  high  temperature  (over  300  de- 
grees Centigrade)  and  circulating 
around  a  boiler  where  steam  is  given 
off.  This  steam  is  used  on  the  under 
side  of  the  piston  and  adds  power 
to  the  cylinder,  so  that  a  given  size 
cylinder  will  develop  about  20  per 
cent  more  power  than  an  ordinary 
Diesel  set.  The  exhaust  gases  are 
used  to  gain  additional  heat  in  the 
feed  water  and  it  is  claimed  that  in 
this  way  all  heat  losses  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  thermal  efficiency 
approaching  50  per  cent  is  obtained. 
The  Still  engine  operates  as  an  in- 
ternal combustion  motor  on  the  two- 
cycle  principle,  and  moreover  has 
solid  injection,  fuel  being  supplied 
to  the  cylinder  through  an  auto- 
matic valve  at  a  pressure  of  approx- 


imately 6000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Scavenging  air  is  delivered  to  the 
engine  from  a  separately  driven 
electric  turbo  blower  and  an  impor- 
tant novelty  is  introduced  in  the 
operation  of  the  steam  inlet  and  ex- 
haust valves  on  the  under  side  of 
the  cylinder  by  oil  pressure  instead 
of  by  slide  valves  or  in  any  other 
similar  system.  The  result  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  simplification. 
Maneuvering  and  reversing  are  car- 
ried out  solely  on  steam  and  the  in- 
ternal combustion  cylinder  does  not 
come  into  operation  until  a  certain 
speed  has  been  reached  under  pres- 
sure. The  working  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  generally  under  100  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  it  is  first  sup- 
plied to  a  high  -  pressure  cylinder 
driving  a  separate  crank  on  the 
crankshaft.  From  there  it  passes 
to  the  under  side  of  the  big  cylin- 
der, which  thus  acts  as  a  low-pres- 
sure cylinder.  In  a  six-cylinder  en- 
gine there  would  be  no  separate 
high  -  pressure  cylinder,  as  two  of 
the  working  cylinders  would  form 
high  pressure  and  the  remaining 
four,  low-pressure  cylinders  for  the 
reception  of  the  steam.  Mr.  Still 
claims  that  he  has  attained  a  fuel 
consumption  of  0.35  pounds  per  b. 
h.  p.  hour  with  the  experimental 
set,  and  if  this  can  be  maintained  it 
is  obviously  a  good  deal  better  than 
anything  that  has  yet  been  achieved 
by  other  types  of  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 
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WORKING  cylinders  and  cylin- 
derheads  of  Diesel  engines  are 
exposed  to  pressure  and  tem- 
peratures considerably  higher 
than  the  same  parts  in  steam  engines, 
and  for  this  reason  not  only  the  design 
of  these  parts  but  also  the  selection  of 
the  materials  used  demands  very  careful 
attention  and  much  experience.  Neither 
the  design  nor  the  material  used  today 
in  the  construction  of  these  parts  seems 
to  represent  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problems  involved. 

a.  Construction. — Of  the  great  vari- 
ations in  the  construction  of  these  parts 
the  following  five  groups  represent  some 
of  the  usual  arrangements: 

Group  1.  Cylinder,  cylinder  liner  and 
cylinderhead  cast  in  one  piece.  See 
Figure   34. 

Group  2.  Cylinder  and  liner  cast  in 
one  piece,  cylinderhead  sepai'ate.  See 
Figure  35. 

Group  3.     Cylinderhead  and  liner  cast 


in  one  piece,  cylinder  (jacket)  separate. 
See  Figure  36. 

Group  4.  Cylinder,  liner  and  head, 
each  separate.     See  Figure  37. 

Group  .5.  Engines  without  cylinder- 
heads,  opposed  piston  types  with  cylin- 
ders and  liners  cast  in  one  or  more 
parts.     See  Figure  38  and  Figure  39. 

The  working  stresses  in  these  parts  are 
the  result  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Working  pressures. 

2.  Difference  in  temperature. 

3.  Shrinkage. 

4.  Tensional  stresses  where  no  tie 
rods  between  top  of  cylinder  and  bed- 
plate are  used. 

Construction  according  to  Group  1 
should  be  considered  only  for  engines 
of  small  bore.  For  larger  marine  en- 
gines this  design  has  only  been  used  by 
one  German  firm.  Aside  from  being  a 
very  difficult  problem  for  the  foundry, 
this  construction  seems  to  be  out  of 
question    for   practical    marine    purposes 


on  account  of  inconvenience  in  over- 
hauling, repair  and  expensive  replace- 
ment. 

Group  2  avoids  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties, but  with  large  cylinder  dimension 
the  stresses  caused  from  uneven  expan- 
sion of  inner  and  outer  shell — the  for- 
mer being  exposed  to  combustion  tem- 
peratures, the  latter  to  the  cooling  wa- 
ter— are   very  apt  to  cause  trouble. 

Group  3  offers  many  advantages  for 
the  foundry  and  in  practice  also  insures 
effective  cooling  around  top  of  liner  and 
valve  ports,  but  it  necessitates  provision 
for  the  removal  of  pistons  from  below. 

Construction  according  to  Group  4  is 
no  doubt  the  most  commonly  used.  It 
makes  the  replacement  of  parts  less 
costly  and  permits  removal  of  pistons 
from  above. 

Group  5  avoids  the  cylinderhead  but 
offers  no  doubt  somewhat  increased  dif- 
ficulties in  the  construction  of  the  long- 
er liner  with   ports  for  scavenging   and 
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exhaust  and   centrally  located   fuel   and 
stai'ting  valves. 

(b)     Heat   Transmission  and    Stresses. 

The   failures   caused    by   abnormal    heat 
stresses   in   cylinders  and   cylinderheads 


are  the  most  troublesome  experience  in 
marine  Diesel  practice,  and  it  seems  that 
up  to  the  present  there  is  hardly  a  de- 
sign which  insures  absolute  immunity. 
High  stresses  and  consequent  failures 


^^^^ 


^^ 


are  caused  by  the  high  temperature  of 
the  cylinder  walls  due  to  faulty  design, 
unsuitable  material,  insufficient  cooling, 
overload  conditions,  or  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, as,  for  example,  during  starting 
periods. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Diesel  pro- 
cess that  the  side  of  the  cylinderhead 
forming  part  of  the  combustion  chamber 
is  exposed  to  the  highest  temperatures. 
For  this  reason  it  is  up  to  the  designer 
to  provide  the  most  efficient  possible 
cooling  of  this  part,  possibly  increas- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  water;  also  to 
avoid  congestion  of  material  and  abrupt 
changes  of  wall  thickness.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  utmost  simplicity  of  de- 
sign will  give  the  highest  production  and 
insure  the  utmost  reliability.     Figure  40 
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represents  unuestionably  the  simplest  of 
cylinderhead  construction  with  but  one 
central  opening  for  the  combined  fuel 
and  starting  valve  cage,  and  no  doubt 
this  design  can  be  considered  as  safe 
and  reliable  as  any  other  part  on  the 
engine. 

With  regard  to  heat  conditions  and 
heat  stresses  of  cylinder  walls,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  results  of  inesti- 
gations  by  Professor  Junkers.  Accord- 
ing to  these,  an  absorption  or  transmis- 
sion to  the  cooling  water  of  670  B.  T.  U. 
per  square  inch  per  hour  of  combustion 
space  surface  must  be  assumed,  which 
means  that  with  a  wall  thickness  of 
1-9/16  inches  there  would  be  a  tem- 
perature difference  of  360  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit between  the  outside  and  inside 
skin  of  the  cast  iron  wall. 

The  stresses  caused  by  this  difference 
in  temperature  combined  with  the  stress- 
es from  the  maximum  possible  pressures, 
which  Professor  Junkers  assumed  to  be 
780  pounds  per  square  inch  with  a  23.6 
inch  cylinder  bore  and  a  1-9/16  inch 
wall  thickness,  amount,  according  to  his 
figures,  to  about  18,500  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  figure  exceeds  by  far 
the  elastic  limit  for  cast  iron;  in  fact, 
reaches  the  breaking  point  which  for 
this  material  lies  between  17,000  and 
21,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  For 
this  reason  Professor  Junkers  states  in 
his  work  on  these  conditions:  "If  one 
considers  the  high  stresses  which  must 
exist  according  to  the  tests  and  inves- 
tigations, there  is  little  to  wonder  about 
in  the  numerous  failures;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  show  these  failures  are 
only   the    natural    result    of    the    condi- 
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tions,  and  it  is  here  that  the  real  prob- 
lem in  the  construction  of  the  large 
Diesel  lies." 

Besides  the  high  stresses  caused  by 
the  above  conditions,  practice  has  prov- 
en that  the  changes  in  cylinder  temper- 
atures during  maneuvering  or  those 
caused  by  sudden  variations  in  load  con- 
ditions are  extremely  harmful. 

In  operating  practice  doubtless  many 
of  the  failures  are  caused  by  sediment 
in  the  cooling  water  space  or  also  by 
steam  and  air  pockets,  which  prevent 
effective  cooling.  For  this  reason  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cooling  passages,  especially 
where  the  type  necessitates  a  compli- 
cated cylinderhead  design.  The  pas- 
sages should  allow  as  far  as  possible  a 


direct  flow  without  dead  corners  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  above  -  mentioned 
sources  of  trouble.  Where  increased 
wall  thickness  demands  more  effective 
cooling,  the  areas  for  the  water  space 
should  be  made  so  as  to  insure  a  greater 
velocity  of  the  cooling  medium.  But  all 
sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  and  in  areas  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  the  resulting  changes  in  ve- 
locity and  pressure  may  cause  the  form- 
ation of  steam  or  air  pockets. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the 
operating  engineer  keep  very  careful 
watch  that  the  mean  effective  pressure 
under  which  the  engine  is  to  operate 
is  not  exceeded  in  any  cylinder.  This 
means  that  while  under  way  diagrams 
should  be  taken  from  time  to  time  and 
the  output  of  each  cylinder  measured 
and  all  cylinders  made  to  carry  an  equal 
share  of  the  load.  Should  it  become 
necessary  to  cut  one  cylinder  out,  the 
engine  should  not  be  forced  up  to  nor- 
mal speed,  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
as  this  increases  the  load  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  temperatures  of  the  remain- 
ing cylinders. 

A  tough  and  closed  grained  cast  iron 
has  proven  to  be  the  best  suitable  ma- 
terial for  cylinderheads.  All  efforts  to 
increase  the  strength  by  the  use  of  steel 
castings  have  been  unsuccesful  up  to 
the  present.  Many  tests  have  been 
made  in  order  to  find  the  most  suitable 
cast  iron  mixture.  It  was  found  that  a 
special  close  grained  iron  with  about 
three  percent  carbon,  of  which  2.4  to 
2.5  percent  is  free  carbon,  is  the  best 
to  withstand  high  temperatures  and 
sti'esses  and  changes  in  temperature. 
But  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  proper 
cast  iron  the  cylinderhead  be  of  suit- 
able design. 


MARINE  OIL  ENGINES 

Some  Suggestions  for  Improvement  in  Their  Operating  Appliances 

By   THEODORE    LUCAS 


THE  full  development  of  the  ma- 
rine steam  engine  was  marked 
with  the  perfection  of  the  aux- 
iliary handling  arrangements 
as  almost  without  exception  furnish- 
ed upon  the  cylinders  of  such  en- 
gines. It  is  through  these  that  the 
engines  are  able  to  start  in  any  po- 
sition, either  ahead  or  backing,  that 
they  can  be  drained,  warmed  up  and 
put  into  or  kept  in  full  service  con- 
dition upon  the  shortest  possible 
time  of  notice  to  the  engineer. 

If   the    large    internal    combustion 
engine  of  the   Diesel  or  solid   injec- 


sure  of  the  scavenging  air.  This  is 
of  considerable  advantage  in  two  di- 
rections and  may  help  in  making  the 
operation  of  the  engine  more  relia- 
ble and  of  a  wider  range. 

If  the  engine  runs  under  light 
load  and  the  scavenging  air  is  throt- 
tled, less  of  it  will  go  into  the  cyl- 
inder and  more  hot  exhaust  gases 
will  be  retained.  If  then  only  a 
small  amount  of  oil  corresponding 
to  the  air  admission  is  burned  and. 


walls  and  the  head,  except  the  com- 
pression of  the  aircharge.  If  the 
compressed  air  is  turned  on  at  the 
top  dead  center,  the  highly  com- 
pressed air  charge  will  expand  into 
the  piping  system  of  the  starting 
air,  thus  losing  pressure  and  heat 
that  should  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  igniting  the  oil.  If  the  oil 
is  injected  under  those  conditions  it 
finds  no  medium  hot  enough  for  ig- 


tion  type  shall  prove  its  superiority     misfires. 


according  to  the  small  power  de-  niting  it,  and  as  a  Diesel  engine  has 
manded,  the  cylinder  still  will  retain  no  other  means  except  the  compress- 
its    heat    and    avoid    the    danger    of      ed    air   for    the   purpose    of    igniting 


the   oil,   it   is    liable   to   remain 


in  all  directions,  it  must  also  have 
operating  appliances  of  such  type  and 
form  and  construction  as  will  insure 
its  immediate  response  to  any  demand 
by  the  engineer.  It  is  not  sure  that 
the  period  of  experimentation  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  best  equipment 
that  the  cylinders  of  internal  com- 
bustion oil  engines  can  receive,  is 
already  concluded.     It  is  quite  like- 


This    same    practice    of    handling  fluid  or  more  or  less  vaporized  state, 

light  load  and  slow  speed  conditions  If  it  goes  out  now  into  the  exhaust 

can  be  employed  with  four-cycle  en-  system,    there    may    enter    hot    com- 

gines    by    throttling   the    air    admis-  bustion    products    from    one    of    the 

sion  inlet.  other  cylinders  that  has  already  ig- 

The    second   possibility    of    advan-  nited,  starting  an  explosion  that  may 

tage    in    regulating    the    scavenging  under  certain  circumstances  be  quite 

air   supply   lies    in    speeding   up   the  serious,  due  to  a  large  amount  of  oil 

blower    or    independent    scavenging  present   in   the   exhaust   system.      It 

auxiliary    and    furnishing    more    air  may    be    considered    that    the    com- 


ly,   in   fact,  that   many   good    points     at   a   higher   pressure   for   over-load     pressed   air  need   not   go   in   exactly 


will  be  learned  as  the  rapidly  ex- 
tending experience  with  these  en- 
gines at  sea  will  indicate  the  desira- 
bility for  additional  or  modified  fix- 
tures to  those  we  are  having  at  the 
present  time.  The  starting  of  oil 
engines  is  still  somewhat  difficult 
and  most  of  the  appliances  that  are 
fitted  at  the  present  time  are  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  rapidly  gain- 
ing an  impulse  upon  any  or  all  of 
the  pistons  in  the  engine  with  effec- 
tive crank  angles  that  can  turn  the 


conditions. 

The  only  logical  method  of  over- 
loading a  marine  oil  engine  can  be 
in  no  other  way  than  to  increase  not 
only  the  fuel  oil  supply,  but  also  to 
increase  correspondingly  the  supply 
of  combustion  air. 

By     an     independent     scavenging 


at  top  dead  center,  but  only  after 
the  normal  explosion  pressure  has 
expanded  to  slightly  less  than  the 
starting  air  pressure,  thus  prevent- 
ing escape  into  the  piping  system  of 
the  starting  air.  This  offers  a  safe 
possibility  that  the  oil  will  ignite  in 
the    normal    compressed    scavenging 


auxiliary  the  operating  engineer  has  air  charge  provided  the  engine  will 

it  in  his  power  to  provide  the  right  produce   the    full    compression    pres- 

amount    of    air    and    oxygen    at    the  sure    of    450    pounds    of   the    normal 

right    pressure    for    light    load,    full  Diesel    engine    or    at    least    of    such 

load  or  over-load,  and  then  regulate  heat  and  of  such  pressure  as  is  suf- 


propeller.     The  appliances  desirable     the  oil  injection  until  he  obtains  just     ficient    to    ignite    any    oil    that    is 


upon  the  cylinders  of  marine  oil  en- 
gines of  multicylinder  type  are: 
Compressed  air  starting  valves. 
Electric  incandescent  starting  coils 
and  oil  spray  from  main   valve 
gear. 


the  proper  and  most  efficient  com- 
bustion without  misfires,  back  fires, 
carbonizing  or  black  smoke. 

With  an  independent  scavenging 
blower  pressure  may  be  varied  from 
one  pound  to  six  pounds  gauge  pres- 


sprayed   into  the  clearance  space. 

It  is  preferred  usually  to  leave 
those  cylinders  that  are  going  to  re- 
ceive starting  air  charges  without 
any  oil  injection  and  turning  the  re- 
mainder to  oil  only  when  after  sev- 


Compression    release    and    safety     ^ure  and  capacities  from  40  per  cent     eral  full  compressions  they  are  hot 


valve. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  usual 
oil  fuel  valve  scavenging  valves,  if 
any,  for  two-cycle  engines,  or  the 
normal  admission  and  exhaust  valves 
for  four-cycle  engines,  and  the  nec- 
essary cooling  water  inlet  and  out- 
let opening  as  well  as  drain  cocks 
and   cleaning  openings. 

For  operating  purposes  it  is  occa- 
sionally considered  desirable  to  be 
able  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
cooling  water  by  special  throttling 
valves.  Also  it  might  be  advisable, 
mainly  with  independent  scavenging 
auxiliaries,  to  make  provision  for  a 
regulation  of  the  flow  and  the  pres- 
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to  125  per  cent  giving  thus  a  very 
wide  range  of  adaptation  to  the 
power  requirements. 

Compressed   Air  Starting 

Starting  the  main  engine  by  com- 
pressed air  offers  a  certain  number 
of  difliculties,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  have  oil  injection  at 
the  same  time  that  compressed  air 
enters. 

The  cylinder  at  the  time  of  start- 
ing is  cold  and  the  compressed  air 
for  starting  purposes  is  also  rela- 
tively cold,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  element  that  contributes  very 
much  to  the  heating  of  the  cylinder 


enough  to  make  sure  of  a  successful 
ignition  of  the  oil.  Then  when  a 
certain  number  are  regularly  ignit- 
ing oil  the  starting  compressed  air 
can  be  turned  off.  It  is  due  to  these 
conditions  that  an  engineer  has  to 
exert  considerable  care  in  the  start- 
ing of  the  engines,  making  under  all 
conditions  sure  that  he  has  ample 
compressed  air  to  start  with.  The 
usual  practice  is  now  to  keep  the 
starting  pressure  just  as  high  as  it 
can  conveniently  be  obtained,  usu- 
ally from  the  second  stage  of  the 
main  engine  air  compressor  at  a 
pressure  from  300  to  350  pounds. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  cam 
as     usually     employed     for    the    air 
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starting  gear  even  on  large  marine 
engines,  does  not  very  readily  lend 
itself  to  such  employment  of  the 
starting  air  as  would  be  most  use- 
ful and  convenient  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  starting  impulses  to 
the  pistons   of  the  engine. 

Starting   air   indicator   cards   very 
frequently  have  only  a  short  period 
of   admission    and   the   card    in    gen- 
eral  looks   somewhat   similar  to   the 
main    engine    oil    card.      Therefore, 
after   the    short    impulse    under    the 
cam   action    has    ceased,   the   expan- 
sion of  the  air  is  the  only  force  that 
drives   the   piston   further   down   for 
the  rest  of  the  stroke.     It  deserves 
to  be  pointed  out  that  an   indicator 
card  like  a  steam  engine  card  with 
a    long    cut-off    would    be    very    de- 
sirable   for    the    purpose    because    it 
would    then    apply    the    impulse    not 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke 
where  the  crank  angles  are  unfavor- 
able,   relatively    speaking,    but    also 
during    the    middle    period    of    the 
stroke  when  the  crank  angle  is  very 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  accel- 
erating the  moving  parts  of  the  en- 
gine.     It    would    be    purely    a   ques- 
tion of  design   in  the  driving  valve 
gear  to  realize  such  conditions   and 
it   would   then   be   quite   possible   to 
employ   air   of   lower   pressure   than 
is  required  at  the  present  time  and 
still    realize    a   mean    effective    pres- 
sure  at   very   much    more    favorable 
angles   of   the   cranks.      The   marine 
oil  engine  has  altogether  copied  too 
much   of  the   stationary   type   of   oil 
engines  with  their  cam  gears  and  it 
is  not  amiss  to  point  out  that  a  large 
amount    of    benefit    can    be    realized 
from  imitation  of  the  excellent  valve 
gears    that    for    the     last    sixty    to 
eighty  years  have  been  so  very  suc- 
cessful   on    marine    steam    engines. 
While  perhaps  the  link  gears  of  the 
Stephenson    type    are    not    so    well 
suited    for   the    internal    combustion 
engine,   at   least  the   Marshall   gear, 
the  Joy  gear  and  the  Fink  gear  are 
extremely    suitable    for    application 
to  internal   combustion  engines   and 
most  of  all  to  the  starting  gears  where 
with   the   greatest  of   advantage   we 
could  imitate  steam  conditions  with 
long  cut-offs  and  relatively  low  ini- 
tial pressure.     The  analogy  between 
steam   and   compressed   air   is    prac- 
tically complete,  purely  the  range  of 
heat  being  at  variance. 

Compressed  air  starting  appliances 
are  usually  fitted  in  one  or  the  other 
of  two  forms.  One  may  be  a  cam 
and  push-rod  drive  to  a  valve  di- 
rectly upon  the  engine  and  operated 
from  the  crank  shaft.  This  is  a  fre- 
quent form  that  has  all  the  advan- 
tages   of    durability    of    construction 


and  of  a  direct  drive  without  inter- 
position of  any  complicated  valves 
or  parts.  It  is  generally  preferred 
for  large  engines  and  is  considered 
the  most  reliable  for  sea-going  ser- 
vice. 

In  some  forms  of  marine  engines 
an  indirect  drive  has  been  employed 
which    allows    a    contraction    of    the 
size   of   the   gear   by   using   a   pneu- 
matic transmission  which  leads  from 
a    little    valve    box    below,    operated 
from  the  shaft,  by  a  small  pneumat- 
ic pipe  from  each  unit  up  to  a  cor- 
responding   unit    on    each    cylinder. 
This  in  turn  by  a  servo  piston  opens 
a  relatively  large  valve  that  allows 
full  admission  opening  for  the  start- 
ing air  from  the  main  line  to  enter 
the  cylinder  and  exert  its  force  upon 
the  piston.     This  latter  arrangement 
is  convenient  in  so  far  that  it  does 
not  obstruct  the  side   of  the   engine 
very  much.   The  pipes  that  lead  from 
below  to  above  are  relatively  small 
and  can  be  easily  fitted.     The  draw- 
back is  that  a  large  number  of  valves 
and  pipes  have  to  be  kept  tight  and 
that  they  not  always  will  stay  so  un- 
der   the    normal    service    of    marine 
conditions.      Upon    leakage,    the    air 
consumption    may    be    excessive    or 
may  be  unreliable  in  giving  variable 
impulses  to  different  cylinders,  fac- 
tors that  are   avoided   in   the  direct 
drive  of  the  first  type. 

Electric  Starting 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
oil  engine  in  the  marine  service  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  starting  is 
more  or  less  difficult  or  slow.  An 
outside  agent,  usually  compressed 
air,  is  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  the  en- 
gines started  promptly.  Aside  from 
this  there  is  the  possible  loss  of  the 
air  pressure  and  then  the  engine  is 
helpless  to  start  through  its  own 
means. 

For  this  reason  considerable  ex- 
perimenting has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  getting  a  starting  de- 
vice by  electric  means,  and  three 
different  systems  of  electric  ignition 
have  been  proposed: 

1.  High  tension  spark  plug. 

2.  Low    tension    make    and    break 
plug. 

3.  Incandescent  coil. 

The  first  two  have  been  tried  upon 
gasoline  engines  with  success  and 
have  been  in  use  for  a  great  many 
years.  They  are,  however,  not  suit- 
able for  marine  oil  engines  or  any 
kind  of  engine  which  uses  a  liquid 
fuel  directly  injected  into  the  cylin- 
der. They  must  always  have  a  me- 
dium which  is  already  in  either  gas 
or  vapor  form,  like  the  gasoline  va- 
pors which  are  sucked  up  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  carburetor.      It 


is  only  with  such  evenly  distributed 
and  readily  inflammable  fuels  that 
these  first  two  ignition  systems  are 
at  all  useful. 

Some   experiments   were   made   by 
the  writer  for  the  purpose  of  using 
the    second    system    for    oil    engines 
and    bringing    about    a    continuous 
shower  of  sparks   instead   of  only   a 
single   make  and   break   spark.     For 
this  purpose  the  piston  rod  of  a  lit- 
tle   pneumatic    vibrator,    such   as    is 
used   for    all    kinds    of    purposes    in 
foundries,  machine  shops  and  bridge 
works,    forms    a    point   that    touches 
and    pulls    away   from   the   electrode 
at   the   bottom   of  the   frame   of   the 
vibrator  at  a  rate  of  probably  more 
than  4000  reciprocations  per  minute, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  chip- 
ping hammer  is  used  in  other  places. 
While  the  spark  produced  was  quite 
durable,    it   was    not    able,    however, 
to  ignite  liquid  fuel.     Even  if  gaso- 
line was  poured  on  it,  it  would  ignite 
this  only  after  a  certain  amount  had 
evaporated,    thereby    approximating 
the   normal   condition   of   a   gasoline 
engine. 

The  only  system  of  electric  igni- 
tion that  can  be  quite  serviceable 
for  liquid  fuel  engines  is  the  incan- 
descent coil  system.  This  incandes- 
cent coil  is  made  of  a  material  which 
has  high  resistance  to  heat  and  elec- 
tricity and  is  generally  Nichrome 
wire.  Some  makers  prefer  to  use  a 
rather  light  wire  less  than  one- 
eighth  inch,  while  others  find  that 
a  heavier  wire  up  to  one  -  quarter 
inch  will  stand  up  better  and  will 
prove  more  of  a  commercial  success. 
This  wire  wound  into  a  coil  and 
placed  into  the  clearance  space  of 
the  cylinder  is  made  incandescent 
by  the  discharge  of  a  rather  heavy 
electric  current  of  relatively  low 
voltage  which  can  be  derived  from 
a  small  dynamo  or  from  a  storage 
battery  of  sufficient  size.  The  ar- 
rangement can  be  very  successful  if 
the  wire  is  continually  kept  glowing 
and  is  then  splendidly  in  the  posi- 
tion to  evaporate  and  ignite  any 
liquid  fuel  that  touches  it. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  small  coil 
of  no  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  of  about  five  coils  of  three-six- 
teenths inch  wire  immediately  ig- 
nite a  charge  of  sprayed  heavy  oil 
of  about  22  degrees  Baume.  This 
coil  ignited  the  charge  in  the  entire 
sprayed  area  of  about  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  with  a  flash  pro- 
ducing an  immense  heat  and  com- 
bustive  capacity.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  oil  was  sprayed 
exceedingly  fine  under  the  steady 
pressure  of  nearly  4000  pounds  per 
square  inch  from  a  hydraulic  ac- 
cumulator.     The    cylinder    fuel    oil 
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nozzle  was  shaped  after  the  example 
of  the  mechanical  spray  nozzles  em- 
ployed for  oil  burning  under  marine 
boilers  in  the  arrangement  of  oil 
atomization  by  centrifugal  whirling, 
with  which  the  writer  is  identified, 
and  was  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  April,  1919,  number  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review.  For  Diesel 
as  well  as  surface  ignition  engines 
an  arrangement  might  prove  of  val- 
ue that  would  enable  the  operator 
to  spray  his  oil  directly  upon  this 
glowing  coil  and  ignite  it  promptly 
without  regard  to  heaviness  of  oil 
or  of  heat  of  compression.  A  glow- 
ing coil  in  the  Diesel  engine  cylin- 
der would  always  insure  that  the 
oil  would  ignite  and  the  starting 
compressed  air  if  supplied  would 
only  aid  the  combustion  and  there- 
fore the  power  impulse.  Less  start- 
ing impulses  being  needed,  com- 
pressed air  for  starting  purposes 
might  be  saved  and  the  engine  would 
be  almost  immediately  available  for 
propulsion  purposes.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement might  overcome  the  delay 
and  disadvantage  that  at  the  present 
time  sometimes  confronts  the  marine 
oil  engine  and  it  might  eventually 
be  possible  to  perfect  the  system  to 
such  a  degree  that  powerful  start- 
ing could  be  obtained  by  squirting 
a  charge  of  oil  directly  on  to  the 
coils  and  thereby  starting  combus- 
tion without  the  assistance  of  the 
starting  compressed  air. 

To  supply  the  electrical  current 
conveniently,  quickly  and  abundant- 
ly without  time  limitation,  the  most 
reliable  arrangement  has  seemed,  at 
least  to  the  writer,  to  provide  a  very 
small  independent  oil  or  gasoline  en- 
gine direct  connected  to  a  very  small 
dynamo,  one  or  two  kilowatt  capac- 
ity. This  small  independent  outfit 
could  generate  the  necessary  cur- 
rent for  all  the  coils,  so  that  they 
would  be  in  serviceable  glowing  con- 
dition before  the  engine  starts.  Up- 
on the  first  shot  of  the  liquid  fuel, 
therefore,  all  cylinders  should  suc- 
cessively receive  an  explosive  im- 
pulse. The  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  it  would  hardly 
be  necessary  to  have  any  additional 
electrical  apparatus  or  instruments 
because  the  idea  would  be  to  keep 
them  all  permanently  connected  and 
realize  thereby  substantially  the  same 
resistance,  the  same  voltage,  and  the 
same  amperage  as  long  as  the  little 
independent  set  runs  at  the  same 
speed.  As  soon  as  the  engine  has 
generated  sufficient  heat  of  compres- 
sion or  of  the  hot  surfaces,  the  in- 


dependent outfit  could  be  turned  off 
and  the  whole  thing  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly small  care  for  the  engi- 
neer, while  offering  him  a  very  great 
convenience  and  quickness  in  the 
operating  of  the  engine. 

Also  in  maneuvering  and  entering 
harbors  this  electric  starting  gear 
would  be  of  great  advantage  because 
under  those  conditions  the  set  could 
be  started  and  the  coils  could  be 
kept  hot  all  the  time  without  inter- 
fering with  anything  else  and  the 
engine  would  never  be  in  the  posi- 
tion that  it  would  be  too  cold  for 
igniting  the  oil,  as  the  electric  coil 
with  a  full  glow  would  be  always 
ready  as  the  pilot  flame  that  would 
start  the  ignition  of  the  oil.  This 
would  be  in  many  instances  a  great 
safeguarding  against  accidents  and 
remove  a  great  deal  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  that  engineers  and 
owners  of  oil  engine  ships  at  the 
present  time  still  have  about  the  re- 
liability of  their  engines. 

Compression   Release 

Compression  release  valves  have 
been  found  of  considerable  impor- 
tance and  convenience  and  they  are 
perhaps  not  as  regularly  fitted  at 
the  present  time  as  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  do.  One  may  recall  the 
instance  where  one  of  the  earlier 
vessels  fitted  with  internal  combus- 
tion engines  entered  New  York  har- 
bor and  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
versing got  the  engines  stalled,  be- 
cause a  number  of  cylinders  had  re- 
tained a  rather  large  charge  at  high 
compression  and  thus  completely 
balanced  and  locked  the  engines  un- 
til special  means  of  releasing  were 
employed. 

The  compression  release  valve  is 
best  employed  in  the  form  of  a  valve 
which  opens  inward  into  the  clear- 
ance space  of  the  cylinder,  opening 
up  a  passage  to  the  exhaust  pipe  or 
manifold.  The  valve  is  operated  by 
a  small  piston  which  receives  com- 
pressed air  impulses  on  the  upper 
.side  only,  from  a  valve  gear  which 
may  be  either  automatic  from  an  en- 
gine part  or  manual  from  a  lever 
operated  by  the  engineer.  The  au- 
tomatic or  the  manual  gear  operates 
small  valves  which  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  compressed  air  to  go  to 
the  pistons  that  operate  the  valves. 
A  spiral  spring  under  the  piston  will 
return  the  valve  to  its  closed  posi- 
tion when  the  release  is  effected  and 
equilibrium  established.  When  the 
handling  gear  is  turned  off  it  will 
with  the  proper  connection  allow 
the    used    compressed   air    to    escape 


through  a  small  vent  hole.  As  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  oper- 
ating piston  and  of  the  valve,  it  is 
possible  to  realize  a  very  powerful 
releasing  effect. 

It  has  appeared  also  that  this 
powerful  releasing  could  in  addition 
be  connected  so  that  it  would  act 
as  a  safety  valve.  Internal  combus- 
tion engines  require  a  safety  valve, 
but  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
providing  them  in  sufficient  size  to 
allow  sufficiently  rapid  escape  of  ex- 
cess pressure.  They  are  liable  to  be 
bulky  and  unwieldy  and  difficult 
of  operation  under  the  tremendous 
springs  that  are  necessary  to  hold 
down  a  valve  that  opens  outward. 

The  way  contemplated  combines 
the  compression  release  with  the 
safety  valve  by  providing  through 
the  whole  piston  rod  or  valve  stem 
an  access  to  a  small  pilot  valve 
which,  being  set  at  a  maximum  pres- 
sure of,  say,  600  pounds  per  square 
inch,  would  lift  and  then  allow  the 
excess  pressure  from  inside  of  the 
cylinder  to  go  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  air  piston  and  through  its  excess 
air  force  this  down  and  open  the  re- 
lease valve,  thus  allowing  an  escape 
to  the  exhaust  pipe  or  manifold. 
This  arrangement  has  the  adi'antage 
that  the  spring  on  top  of  the  small 
pilot  valve  is  very  small,  as  it  has 
to  close  only  a  very  small  valve 
area,  and  that  the  excess  pressure 
itself  is  the  agent  which  opens  the 
release  valve  which  may  be  of  as 
large  a  diameter  as  it  is  convenient 
to  fit  it  in  the  cylinder. 

The  pneumatic  drive  from  below 
to  the  piston  above  is  convenient 
and  practical  for  this  service  be- 
cause it  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  valve  gearing. 
The  service  is  at  best  rather  inter- 
mittent and  of  short  duration  and 
the  most  practical  solution  seems  to 
be  this  indirect  pneumatic  drive 
from  a  hand  lever  at  the  engineer's 
platform  to   above. 

Where  desired,  a  small  valve  box 
with  operation  from  the  crankshaft 
can   easily   be  installed   in   addition. 

Much  careful  designing  is  still  to 
be  devoted  to  appliances  for  hand- 
ling and  operating  marine  oil  en- 
gines. The  ready  introduction  of  mo- 
torships  can  be  accelerated  through 
winning  the  confidence  and  faith  of 
operating  engineers  and  owners  by 
demonstrating  the  absolute,  never- 
failing  reliability  of  marine  oil  en- 
gines, so  that  they  may  be  judged 
just  as  good  as  the  old  steam  engine. 


SELF  INSURANCE  AS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Accident  Prevention,  Surgical  and  Insurance  Service  Under  One  Supervision 

Reduces  Accidents  and  Costs 

By  W.  D.  EDWARDS 

Manager,   Hospital    and   Safety    Department,    Moore    Shipbuilding    Company 


THE  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Insurance  and  Safety  Act  of 
California  places  upon  the  in- 
dustries of  the  state  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  and  re- 
storing to  maximum  function  all  vic- 
tims of  industrial  accidents.  Where 
death  results  from  such  accidents, 
provision  is  made  for  the  financial 
care  of  the  dependents.  Where  per- 
manent disability  results,  the  de- 
creased earning  power  of  the  vic- 
tim, due  to  loss  of  function,  is  com- 
pensated. In  case  of  temporary  dis- 
ability the  loss  of  wage  is  partially 
offset  by  the  weekly  compensation. 
This  responsibility  upon  industry  is 
two-fold  to  the  extent  that  it  re- 
quires industry,  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, to  utilize  every  method  of  pre- 
venting accidents,  and  also  to  use 
the  most  modern  medical  practice 
to  cure  and  restore  the  victims  of 
accidents. 

This  responsibility  is  usually  del- 
egated to  an  insurance  company,  but 
certain  employers,  because  of  their 
individual  size  or  absence  of  special 
hazards  difficult  to  control,  find  it 
decidedly  to  their  advantage  to  as- 
sume the  liability  imposed  by  the 
law  by  becoming  self  insurers.  When 
this  course  is  adopted  the  relation- 
ship of  the  employer  and  employe 
with  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission is  maintained  by  three  de- 
partments: safety,  insurance,  and 
medical.  These  three  departments 
may  be  operated  separately,  or  joint- 
ly, as  policy  or  conditions  make  de- 
sirable. But  in  any  event,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  safety  department  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  accidents; 
of  the  medical  department  to  restore 
the  victim  to  physical  fitness ;  and 
of  the  insurance  department  to  take 
care  of  the  compensation  features 
of  the  case. 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Oakland,  California,  has  been  a 
self  insurer  since  January  1,  1919. 
The  hospital  and  safety  department 
administers  the  work  arising  out  of 
industrial  accidents  under  the  law. 
The  personnel  of  the  department 
consists  of: 

Insurance  and  Safety 

1.  Safety  engineer  and  insurance 
adjuster. 

2.  Two  safety  inspectors. 

3.  One  general  clerk  and  stenog- 
rapher. 
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Chart  showing  the  organization  of  of  the  hos- 
pital and  safety  department  of  the  Moore  Ship- 
building  Company. 

4.  One  record  clerk. 

Hospital  and  Medical 

5.  One  medical  director. 

6.  One  resident  surgeon    (day). 

7.  One  resident  surgeon   (night). 

8.  Two  registered  nurses. 

9.  One  eye  specialist  (part  time). 
10.    Consulting  specialists. 

The  company  maintains  a  plant 
hospital  where  first  aid  is  adminis- 
tered and  where  ambulatory  cases 
are  treated.  This  treatment  includes 
redressing  service  and  physio-ther- 
apy for  cases  where  loss  of  function 
is  involved.  Bed  cases  are  cared  for 
at  a   local   hospital  where  the   com- 


pany maintains  a  six-bed  ward.  The 
headquarters  of  the  safety  and  in- 
surance department  are  in  the  plant 
hospital.  This  affords  a  direct  con- 
tact between  the  accident  occurrence 
and  the  accident  prevention  work  of 
the  safety  department,  and  the  com- 
pensation features  that  interest  the 
insurance  department. 

Safety  Department 

The  safety  department  operates 
through  close  inspection  of  work- 
men, work  places  and  practices,  and 
is  designed  to  co-operate  with  and 
supplement  the  work  of  department- 
al foremen,  quartermen  and  leading- 
men.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
educational  work  carried  on  by 
means  of  committees  consisting  of 
men  elected  by  the  employes,  from 
their  ranks,  as  workers'  representa- 
tives. Thus  each  craft  in  the  yard, 
by  virtue  of  popular  election,  has 
one  representative  in  whom  is  vest- 
ed a  considerable  moral  authority 
by  his  fellow  craftsmen.  To  this  is 
added  a  definite  responsibility  re- 
garding safe  practices.  Accident 
records  are  carefully  kept,  causes 
of    accidents    definitely    established. 


A  comparison  chart  showing  the  financial  benefits  of  safety  work 
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Graphical  analysis  of  2210  cases  showing  the 
nature  of  injuries.  It  will  be  noted  that  lacera- 
tions and  contusions  constitute  nearly  70  per  cent. 

and  work  planning  and  methods 
changed  if  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  causes.  Plant  rules  are  formu- 
lated and  rigidly  enforced,  discip- 
line for  violation,  when  apprehend- 
ed, consisting  of  layoffs  or  dis- 
charges. The  importance  of  this 
feature  of  the  work,  that  of  placing 
the  responsibility  for  accidents,  is 
recognized  from  the  management 
down.  Each  accident,  whether  it 
causes  or  might  have  caused  seri- 
ous injuries,  is  reported  immediately 
to  the  general  superintendent,  who 
takes  such  action  as  the  facts  war- 
rant. 

The  engineering  revision  conduct- 
ed by  the  safety  department,  aside 
from  construction  of  safeguards, 
maintenance  of  standards  of  lad- 
ders, runways,  staging,  tackle,  etc., 
consists  principally  of  such  changes 
in  construction  methods  as  are  indi- 
cated by  analyses.  These  analyses 
compare  accidents  by  their  causes 
and  severity  with  the  progress  of 
construction.      In   this   manner   it    is 
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Graphical  analysis  of  2210  cases,  showing  the 
agency  of  cause  for  accidents.  Very  noteworthy 
is  the  startling  fact  that  machinery  is  responsible 
for  only  4.5  per  cent. 

possible  to  anticipate  to  'some  extent 
the  class  and  severity  of  accidents 
which  usually  occur  during  certain 
periods  of  ship  construction.  This 
knowledge  makes  possible  definite 
prevention  measures  which  effect- 
ively reduce  the  anticipated  acci- 
dents. 

A  comparison  between  the  first 
quarters  of  1921  and  1920  show  the 
result  of  the  safety  department's  ac- 
tivities : 

Worked 
Hours 
January  1  to  March 

31,    1920    2,208,060 

January  1  to  March 

31,    1921    3,212,813 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  one  year 
the  accident  severity  rate  has  been 
reduced  38.7  per  cent,  and  the  fre- 
quency rate  reduced  16  per  cent,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  exposure 
had  increased  45.5  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  safety  depart- 
ment's   work    during    the    past    year 
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Graphical  analysis  showing  anatomical  location 
of  injury.  It  will  be  noted  that  57.5  per  cent  of 
all  cases  are  hand  injuries. 

is    demonstrated    by    the    following 
figures: 

If  the  1920  loss  ratio,  represent- 
ing safety  conditions  a  year  ago, 
were  applied  against  the  1921  earn- 
ed premium,  which  reflects  the  ex- 
posure this  year,  a  figure  is  ob- 
tained which  would  be  the  expense 
of  1921,  under  the  1920  safety  con- 
ditions. The  difference  between  this 
figure  and  the  actual  expense  for 
1921    is    $23,732.91.      Therefore   it   is 


No.  Ac- 
cidents 

171 

220 


Days 
Lost 

5312 

4744 


Sever-     Frequen- 
ity  Rate      cy  Rate 


2.40 


1.47 


76.6 


68. 


reasonable  to  assume  that  organized 
safety  work  should  be  credited  with 
a  value  of  $23,732.91  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1921. 

Insurance    Department 

That  the  aim  of  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company  to  conduct  its 
compensation  policy  fully  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation,  Insurance  and  Safety 
Act  is  being  successfully  accom- 
plished,  is   proven  by  the  fact  that 


A    graphical    analysis   by    age    groups 


Three   comparisons  showing   the  experience  of  groups  of  men   under   35    years   of   age 
(in  black)    and  over  35  years  of  age    (shaded) 
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out  of  970  compensation  cases  but 
39  have  gone  to  the  commission  for 
hearing  and  adjudication.  Among 
these  39  were  3  in  which  the  only 
question  was  the  establishment  of 
dependency  in  the  case  of  fatalities. 
This  means  that  over  96  per  cent  of 
the  employes  who  were  injured  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  received  a 
square  deal. 

The  insurance  department  takes  a 
complete  record  of  every  case  re- 
porting to  the  plant  hospital,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  employe  leaves  work 
as  a  result  of  the  injury.  A  record 
is  also  kept  of  every  redressing  and 
physiotherapy  treatment.  When  a 
case  becomes  compensable,  a  file  is 
started  and  the  history  of  the  case, 
including  all  hospital  records,  X- 
ray  diagnosis,  and  medical  opinions, 
is  placed  therein.  These  files  are 
so  kept  that  the  entire  cost  and  pro- 
gress of  any  case  is  instantly  dis- 
cernible. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  in- 
surance department  (including  all 
safety  and  medical  costs  as  well 
as  compensation)  is  shown  in  the 
monthly  report  to  the  management. 
This  report  lists  all  expenses  in  the 
current  month,  segregating  them  into 
their  main  cost  elements,  and  fur- 
ther segregating  them  into  charges 
against  current  month's  accidents 
and  previous  month's  accidents.  The 
itemized  cost  to  date  is  shown,  com- 
pared with  the  cost  to  the  same  date 
of  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of 
each  accident  in  compensation  and 
medical  e.xpense  is  estimated  to  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  patient. 
The  total  of  these  estimated  costs, 
together  with  current  expenses  of 
the  department,  is  compared  with 
the  earned  premium  for  the  month, 
based  upon  minimum  insurance  rates. 

Crediting    the     insurance     depart- 


McKenzie    recfinstrui  tion    apparatus    for   arm, 
emergency    hospital    Moore 

ment  with  a  premium  based  upon 
the  minimum  insurance  rates  and 
charging  all  expenses  for  adminis- 
tration, compensation,  medical  and 
safety  work,  the  insurance  depart- 
ment for  the  first  quarter  of  1921 
has  operated  upon  a  loss  ratio  of 
33.7  per  cent,  the  loss  ratio  for 
March,  the  last  month  of  the  quar- 
ter, being  only  29.1  per  cent,  which 
indicates  improved  safety  conditions. 

Medical  Department 

The  medical  department  believes 
that  complete  restoration  of  injured 
workmen  is  the  most  economical  so- 
lution of  industrial  accident  ex- 
pense. In  order  to  effect  complete 
restoration,  the  most  modern  medi- 
cal practice  is  observed,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  case,  a  Colles 
fracture  of  the  wrist  suffered  by  a 
man  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
reduced  and  the  man  returned  to 
work  in  twenty-five  days  with  com- 
plete restoration  of  function.  An- 
other case,  a  man  fifty-four  years  of 
age,    victim    of    Colles    fracture    of 
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both  wrists,  returned  to  work  in 
sixty-four  days  with  a  similar  re- 
sult. In  a  foot  case,  showing  a  line 
of  fracture  through  the  left  os  cal- 
cis  (heel  bone)  the  employe  was  re- 
turned to  his  work  as  a  ship  car- 
penter in  seven  weeks. 

In  1919,  with  about  10,000  inju- 
ries which  received  first  aid  treat- 
ment, there  were  312  cases  of  in- 
fection. Of  these  312  cases,  only 
34  developed  where  the  injury  was 
reported  immediately  upon  its  oc- 
currence. The  rest  had  become  in- 
fected before  the  injury  was  re- 
ported. 

For  the  treatment  of  injuries  in- 
volving loss  of  function,  a  physio- 
therapy department  has  been  equip- 
ped with  a  set  of  McKenzie  func- 
tional apparatus,  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  heat  and  electrical  appli- 
ances. Massage  under  heat,  baking, 
light  baths,  violet  ray,  and  electrical 
treatment  are  given  by  a  specially 
trained  physiotherapist  who  devotes 
her  entire  time  to  this  work.  Men 
left  with  loss  of  movements  of  the 
ankles,  knees,  wrists,  elbows  and 
fingers  are  given  restorative  exer- 
cises with  the  McKenzie  apparatus, 
which  was  developed  by  army  sur- 
geons during  the  war.  This  physio- 
therapy is  part  of  the  usual  treat- 
ment of  the  majority  of  cases  and  is 
prophylactic  as  well  as  curative. 

The  main  feature  of  this  com- 
pany's method  is  that  from  the  mo- 
ment an  employe  is  injured  he  is 
under  the  direct  treatment  of  the 
company's  surgeons,  and  all  the  fea- 
tures of  his  case  receive  prompt 
personal  attention.  All  of  this  tends 
toward  the  maintenance  of  a  spirit 
of  friendly  co-operation  between  the 
employes  and  the  employer. 
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E\  ERY  fire  is  performing  a  chem- 
ical action.    The  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  combining  with  the  fuel. 
The    combustion    of    fuel    oil, 
coke,  coal,  wood,  gas  or  gasoline  is 
a    chemical    action.     In    the   making 
of  acetylene,  or  separating  hydrogen 
and    o.xygen    in    water,    case-harden- 
ed  fires,   foundry  furnaces,   brazing, 
burning  steel,  electric  welding,   gas 
welding,  and  even  in  heating  rivets, 
we    have    chemical    action.      If    the 
chemical  motion  is  too  much  or  too 
little    it    runs    rapidly    into    the    ex- 
pense account.     If  the  chemical  ac- 
tion is  not  the  correct  action,  it  costs 
money,  and  big  money  at  that. 

The  chemical  motions  that  are 
lost  and  that  cause  losses  are  so 
many  and  so  varied  that  they  could 
not  be  enumerated  within  the  covers 
of  this  magazine,  yet  they  are  ob- 
scured because  the  motion  is  not  vis- 
ible, and  little  attention  is  paid  to 
them,  except  to  kick  at  the  cost  ac- 
countant and  operating  engineers 
for  the  size  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  case 
of  "cut  and  try"  to  get  better  re- 
sults, and  let  it  go  at  that. 

As  an  illu.stration  of  losses,  we 
have  all  seen  a  blacksmith  cut  off 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  steel  because 
•  It  was  "burned,"  which  nets  a  loss 
of  a  pound  or  two  of  steel  that  has 
been  improperly  oxidized,  due  to  er- 
ror in  regulating  the  combustible 
mixtures  of  the  fire  for  chemical 
efliciency.  Besides  the  steel  loss, 
there  is  the  fuel  loss,  the  air  loss,' 
the  time  loss,  and  the  overhead. 

In    some    of    the    shipyards    there 
was  a   loss  of  two  or  three  tons  of 
burnt  rivets  a  day,  worth  7  cents  a 
pound,  or  $.560  a  day  loss  when  the 
burnt     rivets     reached     three     tons 
simply     because    the    chemistry    of 
combustible    mixtures    was    not    un- 
derstood   by    the    engineering    staff 
It  IS  easier  to  "pass  the  buck"  and 
lay  the   blame  upon   the  rivet  heat- 
ers  or  heater   boys   than   to   correct 
the    chemistry    of    the    combustible 
mi.xture.      Of    course    the    manager 
and  the  co.st  accountant  cannot  dis- 
cover the   chemical   inefliciencv   and 
the  waste  is  buried  in  "overhead  ex- 
pense," while  the  lost  time  of  trans- 
portation,   heating    and    hauling    off 
is  buried  in  the  "labor"  account 


By  LETSON  BALLIET,  M.  E. 


In  last  month's  installment  of 
this  very  timely  article  on   the 
stabilizing   of  the  shipbuilding 
industry     Mr.     Balliet     pointed 
out  the  tremendous  preventable 
waste     through     inefficient     or 
useless      mechanical      motions. 
In    the    present    installment    he 
shows  the  equally,  if  not  more, 
tremendous   waste    through   in- 
efficient    or     useless     chemical 
motion,    and    makes   some    very 
excellent   suggestions   for  min- 
imizing or  eliminating  this  leak 
in  shipyard  operation. 


Combustible    Mixtures 

A  fuel  is  any  element  or  sub- 
stance that  will  combine  with  o.xy- 
gen  and   give   off  heat   by   the   com- 
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bmation.  Every  element  has  a  def- 
inite amount  of  oxygen  that  it  re- 
quires for  complete  combustion.  That 
amount  of  oxygen,  and  no  other 
amount,  makes  the  chemical  change 
of  complete  combustion. 

If   too   much    o.xygen    is    supplied, 
the  excess  o.xygen  is  wasted  or  com- 
bines  with   something  else,  such   as 
the  material  being  heated,  and  makes 
the    iron    oxide,    or    scale,    or    burnt 
steel   if  steel    is   the   material    being 
heated.     Or  perhaps  the  workman  in 
trying   to    adjust   the    fire   turns    on 
more  fuel,   instead  of  cutting   down 
the  oxygen.     This  is  a  waste  of  fuel. 
If    too    little    oxygen    is    supplied, 
the     combustion     is     not     complete, 
which    results    in    a    waste    of   fuel 
that  is  not  all  burned. 

In    ordinary   fires   the   oxygen    for 
combustion  comes  from  the  air  eith- 
er  in   the   form   of  compressed    air, 
fan  air,  or  from  natural  drafts.    The 
air    contains    about   21    per    cent   of 
oxygen    and    79    per    cent    nitrogen 
from  which  figures  the  e.xact  amount 
of  air  can  be  determined  to  furnish 
oxygen    enough    for    complete    com- 
bu.stion.      Some   heat   treatments    re- 
quire   intensified    flame    heat,    which 
can    be    obtained    by    "enriched    air" 
or  air  from  which  part  of  the  nitro- 
gen has  been  driven  off,  leaving  the 
air   with   greater  than    21    per    cent 
of  o.xygen.     Some  special  conditions 
even  require  oxygen  as  pure  as  the 
chemical  experts  can  produce  it,  and 
some  give  the  best  results  when  ni- 
trogen-free.     But    in    all    cases    the 
chemistry  of  combustion  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  with  the  fuel. 
Each  fuel,   such  as  oil,  gas,   coal, 
wood,  etc.,  requires  a  diflTerent  tvpe 
of  combustion  chamber.     This  is  due 
to  the  variation  in  time  required  for 


the   fuel    to   be   converted   into   com- 
busfible  gas  mixtures,  to  the  diff-er- 
ent   amount   of   air    (or   oxvgen)    re- 
quired to  make  the  combustible  mix- 
ture and  the  volume  of  the  expand- 
ed gases  of  combustion,   as  well   as 
to  the  physical  character  of  the  fuel. 
Oil  Waste 
Fuel    oil   is   the   most  abused   fuel 
in  common  use.     Any  old  kind  of  a 
box    lined    with    brick    is    often    in- 
stalled as  a  "furnace"  and  used,  but 
where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
to  be  wise,"  and  complete  satisfac- 
tion   IS   obtained    with    flames   shoot- 
ing  high   out  of  the   stack   and   out 
of  the  door,  or  with  clouds  of  strang- 
ling "black  smoke"  filling  the  shop 
The  fuel  bill  is  high,  and  the  bill 
IS  paid,  because  no  one  around  the 
place   knows    better,   and   the   waste 
goes  on.     If  a  workman   was   filling 
a  barrel  with  oil,  and  the  barrel  was 
leaking    between    every    stave,    any 
manager   would    raise    h— 1,    but   he 
allows  the  workman  to  squirt  the  oil 
into   a   brick-lined   box  that  is   leak- 
ing at  the   .stack  and   at  the   doors 
What  is  the  diff-erence?    Simply  thi.s, 
the  manager  knows  how  to  stop  the 
leak   in   the   case  of  the  barrel   and 
doesn't  know  how  to  stop   it   in   the 
furnace. 

Whenever  oil  is  spraved,  blown  or 
atomized,   whether  by  steam  or  air 
hot  or  cold,  the  physical   properties' 
of  the  oil  are  unchanged.     Although 
divided    into    the    finest    mist,    it    is 
still    oil.      It    is    not    a    combustible 
mixture.     Each   tiny   globule   of   oil 
niust   float   out   into   an    atmosphere 
of  air,  and  travel  on  and  on  hunting 
for  oxygen   with  which   to   combine 
The   affinity  of  the   hot  oil    attracts 
oxygen  out  of  the  air,  and  the  glob- 
ule grows  smaller  and  smaller  until 
it  IS  all  consumed,  but  the  surround- 
ing  air   is    diluted   by   the    products 
of   combustion,   which   has   thus   far 
baffled  all  attempts  to  make  the  air 
give  up  all  its  oxygen.    Thus  we  find 
that    free   o.xygen    exists   in    all    flue 
gas  analyses.     We  also  find   carbon 
monoxide    (CO)    showing   that    com- 
bustion has  not  been  complete.     The 
analysis  that  would  show  no  CO   at 
all  would  of  necessity  be  very  high 
in  O.     Therefore  it  is  impossible,  in 
industrial  practice,  to  burn  fuel  oil 
without  an   excess   of  air    (oxygen) 
If    the    air    is    supplied,    as    in    com- 
mon practice,  from  compressors  sup- 
pl.ving  air  for  the  operation   of  air 
tools,  the  compressed  air  costs  more 
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than   the   fuel  oil,   and  results   in   a 
waste  of  both  oil  and  power. 

Moreover,  the  fuel  oil  as  now  used 
commercially  is  not  crude  oil,  but  is 
practically  a  residue  from  crude  oil, 
after  the  gasoline,  distillate,  Itero- 
sene,  lubricants,  tops,  etc.,  have  been 
distilled  off.  It  is  thick  and  viscous, 
requiring  steaming  or  heating  be- 
fore it  can  be  pumped  and  sprayed. 

Since  the  fuel  oil  cannot  be  burn- 
ed without  an  excess  of  air,  the 
amount  of  excess  air  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  ap- 
pliances, and  due  allowance  must 
be  added  to  the  following  figures  to 
cover  this  excess. 

If  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  could 
be  combined  with  the  fuel,  in  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  fuel — 

One  pound  of  carbon  would  re- 
quire the  oxygen  from  11.52 
pounds  of  air. 

One  pound  of  hydrogen  would  re- 
quire the  oxygen  from  34.5 
pounds  of  air. 

One   pound   of   sulphur  would    re- 
quire    the     oxygen     from     4.25 
pounds  of  air. 
Liquid  Hydro-Carbon  Fuels 

The  principal  elements  of  fuel  oil 
are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  a  small  per 
cent  of  sulphur.  As  air  is  composed 
of  79  per  cent  nitrogen  and  21  per 
cent  oxygen,  it  is  easy  to  compute 
the  volume  of  air  required  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  oxygen  for  any 
fuel.  The  nitrogen  has  no  value,  it 
simply  expands  rapidly,  absorbs  heat, 
occupies  space,  and  does  not  com- 
bine with  the  oil. 

By  analysis  of  the  fuel  oil,  its  per 
cent  of  C,  H  and  S  per  pound  of  oil 
will  determine  the  chemical  require- 
ment of  air  for  complete  combustion. 

For  fuel  oil  analyzing  86  per  cent 
carbon,  11  per  cent  hydrogen  and  .8 
per  cent  sulphur,  fifteen  pounds  of 
air  will  furnish  the  chemical  re- 
quirements of  oxygen  for  complete 
combustion  of  one  pound  of  oil.  This 
computes  186  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
pound  of  oil,  assuming  that  all  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with 
the  fuel. 

A  commonly  used  rule  around  in- 
dustrial plants  is  stated  as  "one 
pound  of  air  for  each  1000  b.  t.  u. 
contained  in  the  fuel."  Upon  this 
rule  a  fuel  oil  showing  18,000  b.  t.  u. 
per  pound  would  require  eighteen 
pounds  of  air  or  223  cubic  feet, 
which  partially  allows  for  the  ex- 
cess air  required  in  obtaining  any- 
where near  efficient  combustion. 

Completely  combustible  mixtures 
can  be  made  only  with  gas  fuel. 
However,  I  refer  to  those  that  can 
be  used  practically  in  industries.  In 
the  brevity  of  this  article  I  do  not 


wish  to  get  into  the  discussion  of 
gun  powders,  dynamite,  T.  N.  T.  and 
other  high  explosives,  where  com- 
bustion is  nearly  complete.  I  know 
of  attempts  to  make  "gun  powder 
engines"  and  of  the  explosion  of 
carbon,  with  liquid  oxygen,  but  man- 
ifestly these  subjects  are  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  industrial  arts, 
pertinent  to  a  discussion  of  useful 
chemical  action  in  shipyard  practice. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  state 
that  any  completely  combustible  mix- 
ture is  explosive,  and  it  is  only  of 
very  recent  date  that  safe  appli- 
ances for  handling  such  mixtures 
have  been  developed. 

Acetylene  and  gasoline  are  two 
very  commonly  known  gases  that  are 
highly  explosive  when  mixed  with 
air  to  give  the  proper  amount  of 
oxygen  for  combustion.  Kerosene 
will  also  generate  an  explosive  gas; 
city  gas,  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide 
and  most  any  other  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  becomes  ex- 
plosive if  mixed  with  the  right 
amount  of  air,  or  oxygen. 

Carburetion 

The  carburetor  of  the  automobile 
engine  does  nothing  but  mix  air  with 
the  gasoline  gas,  to  make  it  com- 
bustible. The  gas-mixing  machines 
in  use  in  industrial  plants  are  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  carburetors,  or 
partial  carburetors.  Bunsen  burn- 
ers, or  the  "air  shutter"  on  the 
kitchen  range,  are  nothing  more  than 
partial  carburetors.  They  simply  mix 
air  with  the  gas  to  intensify  the 
flame  to  complete  the  combustion 
close  to  the  burner,  by  supplying 
part  of  the  air  with  the  gas.  It  pre- 
vents the  gas  flame  extending  far 
out  into  the  air  to  find  the  oxygen 
it  needs  for  combustion.  Shut  the 
air  off  from  the  gas  stove  and  no- 
tice how  long  the  flame  is.  Open 
the  air  shutter  and  see  how  much 
shorter  the  flame  is.  It  merely  re- 
quires less  air  (oxygen)  after  it 
leaves  the  pipe  or  burner  because 
part  of  the  air  has  been  mixed  with 
gas  before  it  escapes.  But  if  you 
permit  too  much  air  to  pass  in 
through  the  shutter  or  air  port,  the 
stove  "strikes  back."  In  other  words, 
you  have  made  a  completely  com- 
bustible mixture  inside  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  burner  and  it  "ex- 
plodes." When  you  shut  off  a  gas 
stove  it  often  "strikes  back"  be- 
cause as  you  turn  the  valve  you  re- 
duce the  gas  flow  without  reducing 
the  air  and  the  combustible  mix- 
ture inside  the  pipe  burns  when  the 
pressure  to  force  it  out  is  reduced. 
Pressure  has  only  one  function — to 
make  the  flow  of  combustible  gas 
more   rapid   than   the   rate   of   flame 


propagation,  to  prevent  the  "strike 
back." 

If  the  burner  becomes  red  hot,  or 
above  the  temperature  of  ignition  of 
the  gases  of  a  combustible  mixture, 
it  will  strike  back.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  a  red  hot  burner  or  torch 
cannot  be  lighted  without  the  strike 
back. 

Any  gaseous  combustible  mixture, 
within  any  container  or  mixing  cham- 
ber, will  strike  back  if  mixing  cham- 
ber becomes  heated  to  or  above  the 
temperature  of  ignition.  Every  strike 
back  is  merely  the  explosion  of  the 
mixed  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  car- 
bon monoxide,  hydrogen  or  other  gas 
can  be  heated  inside  a  closed  retort 
until  the  retort  is  white  hot,  without 
burning,  exploding  or  changing  its 
condition;  provided  there  is  no  oxy- 
gen present.  Fuel  gases  are  abso- 
lutely harmless  and  none-explosive 
under  their  delivered  pressures,  in- 
side of  pipes,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
become  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen. 
If  the  gas  has  to  escape  from  the 
pipe  to  obtain  its  oxygen,  it  merely 
burns  at  the  point  of  escape  or 
leaking.  It  cannot  explode  in  the 
pipe  lines  unless  the  lines  are  car- 
rying combustible  mixtures  of  gas 
with  air. 

Metallurgical    Practice 

In  all  heat  treatments  the  action 
of  excesses  of  oxygen,  of  the  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  air,  of  the  sul- 
phur, carbon  or  hydrogen,  upon  the 
hot  metal  must  be  considered  to  form 
the  proper  decision  as  to  the  right 
fuel.  The  cost  of  the  fuel,  the  re- 
liability of  the  fuel,  the  cost  of 
equipment,  appliances  and  operation, 
abundant  supply,  ease  of  handling 
and  standby  expense  must  also  be 
considered. 

Fluctuations  of  pressure  feeding 
the  fuel  oil  or  other  liquid  fuels, 
fluctuations  of  the  air  pressure,  and 
variations  in  temperature  of  either 
the  fuel  or  the  air,  make  accurate 
control  of  fifel  oil  fires  difficult.  In 
fact,  I  know  of  many  cases  where 
work  actually  stops  for  several  min- 
utes many  times  a  day,  while  one  of 
the  operators  adjusts  the  oil  or  air 
valves.  The  loss  of  time  costs  many 
times  what  the  fuel  does,  with  an 
attending  decrease   in   production. 

In  many  cases  where  heating  is 
done  by  combustion,  the  cost  of  pre- 
heating the  fuel  oil,  the  require- 
ments for  compressed  air,  the  cost 
of  operation,  far  exceed  the  costs  of 
the  more  easily  handled  combustible 
gas  mixtures. 

Furthermore,  the  ability  to  make 
and  handle  with  absolute  safety  the 
combustible  gas  mixtures  permits 
the    regulating    of    the    combustion 
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into  neutral  or  reducing  fires,  thus 
eliminating  the  damaging  effect  of 
the  excess  oxygen  always  present  in 
oil  fires. 

Piped  Fuel 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  efliciency  of  piped  fuels,  in  com- 
parison to  those  which  must  be  me- 
chanically or  manually  handled,  and 
gaseous  fuels  are  more  cheaply  han- 
dled and  capable  of  more  delicate 
regulation  than  liquid  or  viscous 
fuels. 

The  choice  of  gas  fuel  is  a  mat- 
ter of,  first,  the  required  result;  sec- 
ond, the  availability  of  abundant 
supply;  and  third,  price  or  cost. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many 
industrial  plants  to  use  acetylene, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  from 
cylinders  containing  the  gases  in  a 
high  state  of  compression.  Except 
for  use  in  remote  places,  inaccessi- 
ble to  pipe  line  deliveries,  or  where 
the  work  is  very  limited,  this  prac- 
tice is  expensive. 

If  the  use  of  these  gases  is  ex- 
tensive, it  is  the  highest  economy 
for  the  industry  to  make  its  own 
gases,  under  competent  direction, 
with  pipe  line  distribution  to  the 
working  places. 

Acetylene  generation  is  common. 
Generators  of  many  makes  are  upon 
the  market  at  very  reasonable  costs. 
These  generators  are  of  two  types, 
water  feed  upon  carbide,  or  carbide 
feed  into  water.  The  writer  favors 
the  latter  method  as  the  most  eco- 
nomic, inasmuch  as  none  of  the  car- 
bide comes  in  contact  with  water 
till  it  is  dropped  into  the  reservoir. 
In  case  the  carbide  feed  is  stopped, 
generation  stops.  All  particles  of 
carbide  dropped  into  water  come  in 
contact  with  the  water,  whereas  by 
the  other  method  the  entire  charge 
of  carbide  may  mat  itself  so  that  a 
large  part  of  the  carbide  in  the  cen- 
ter may  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  water,  resulting  in  a  waste.  The 
carbide  feed  generators  with  semi- 
competent  attendance  are  perhaps 
the  safer.  However,  to  obtain  good 
dry  acetylene  gas  requires  expert  at- 
tendance. Long  distance  piping  is 
not  economic.  The  pressure  must 
be  less  than  fifteen  pounds,  and  the 
pipe  line  must  be  properly  laid  and 
watched.  In  many  shipyards  the 
portable  type  of  generator  will  find 
economical  applications,  but  the  sta- 
tionary type  is  advisable  where  the 
work  is  heavy  and  continuous  with- 
in a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  gen- 
erator. 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  generation 
is   more   complicated,    and    more    ex- 


pensive installations  are  required. 
The  distance  from  the  generating 
plant  to  the  work  makes  little  differ- 
ence except  in  the  cost  of  piping, 
and   opportunity   for   leak   losses. 

Where  the  demand  for  either  oxy- 
gen or  hydrogen  exceeds  a  few  thou- 
sand feet  daily,  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  the  installation  of  a  gen- 
erating plant.  With  the  modern 
safety  appliances  (without  which 
insurance  underwriters,  the  accident 
commission  and  the  city  electrician 
would  not  permit  operation)  there 
is  no  more  danger  than  in  the  steam 
plant  or  air  compressor  equipment. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  produc- 
tion of  o.xygen  and  hydrogen  was 
new,  before  the  safety  appliances 
were  brought  out,  and  when  plants 
were  operated  by  inexperienced  op- 
erators, there  were  a  few  accidents, 
due  entirely  to  ignorance. 

Propagandists  and  skeptics  still 
circulate  stories  of  these  early  acci- 
dents, which  deter  many  industrial 
plants  from  attaining  higher  effi- 
ciencies. 

The  skepticism  calls  to  mind  the 
history  of  illuminating  gas,  when  it 
was  first  introduced  in  Manchester, 
England.  So  skeptical  were  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new  gas  that  they  re- 
quired all  gas  pipes  to  be  eight 
inches  from  the  walls.  Today  you 
pipe  it  into  your  kitchen,  living 
rooms  and  bed  rooms,  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  The  mystery  is  over, 
and  we  laugh  at  the  ignorance  the 
people  displayed  when  the  gas  was 
new.  In  a  few  years,  we  will  be 
laughing  at  the  ignorance  of  today. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  if  the 
business  of  today  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated, and  expects  to  compete  with 
those  more  advanced  in  efficiencies, 
the  piped  gases  must  be  used. 

A  Concrete  Illustration 

A  striking  example  of  the  effici- 
ency of  piped  gases  is  called  to  mind 
in  the  repair  of  an  8000-ton  steel 
freighter  which  had  been  aground 
and  was  floated  with  her  keel  badly 
bent  and  back  almost  broken. 

The  boat  was  pulled  up  on  a  ma- 
rine railway  drydock  after  competi- 
tive bids  had  been  received  for  her 
repair. 

The  difference  between  the  lowest 
and  the  next  higher  bid  was  about 
$20,000,  while  the  lowe.st  bidder 
guaranteed  to  have  the  work  done 
in  ten  days  shorter  time.  The  dry- 
dock  of  the  lowest  bidder  was  piped 
with  compressed  air,  rivet  heating 
mixed  gas,  o.xygen,  city  gas  at  fif- 
teen pounds  pressure,  and  acetylene 
lines  so  constructed  that  the',-  could 


be    quickly    connected     with     wharf 
mains. 

The  work  to  be  done  on  a  ship 
with  a  broken  back  requires  the  re- 
moval of  a  section  of  the  boat  amid- 
ships from  bilge  to  bilge,  removal 
of  keel  plates,  and  straightening  of 
floor  plates,  transverses,  etc. 

Such  a  job,  which  included  the 
removal  of  109  shell  plates,  sixty 
feet  of  center  keel  plates,  the  boiler 
seatings,  tank  tops,  etc.,  required  a 
large  amount  of  work  in  burning  out 
rivets  with  the  oxygen  torch.  Later 
the  straightening  of  bent  structural 
shapes  called  for  much  work  for  the 
flanging  torches.  Still  later  the 
replacement  of  new  material  called 
for  the  riveters. 

Thirty  minutes  after  the  boat 
came  to  rest  on  the  marine  way, 
thirty-five  torches  were  cutting  out 
rivets.  The  reason  was  that  thirty- 
five  men  picked  up  their  hose  and 
torch,  walked  aboard  the  boat,  made 
their  connections  to  the  pipe  line 
gases,  and  began  work.  There  was 
no  time  lost  in  transportation  of 
cylinders  of  o.xygen,  or  hydrogen,  or 
acetylene;  no  cranes  required  to 
swing  them  aboard,  no  rolling  of 
cylinders  around  the  boat,  no  wait- 
ing for  cylinders,  no  time  lost  in 
adjusting  regulators,  nor  in  chang- 
ing from  empty  to  full  cylinders; 
nor  was  there  any  labor  required  for 
removing  the  empty  cylinders.  The 
gas  pressures  were  held  in  the  pipe 
lines.  When  the  burners  connected 
their  hose  they  were  ready  to  go, 
and  to  keep  going  till  they  finished. 
The  same  condition  permitted  the 
flangers  and  the  riveters  to  begin 
work  and  keep  at  work.  All  the 
rivet  heater  needed  to  start  his  fire 
was  a  match.  He  had  no  fires  to 
clean,  no  burnt  rivets,  no  rivets 
lost  in  the  ashes,  no  dirt  to  clean 
from  the  decks  or  plates  and  delay 
for  coke  or  oil  to  be  delivered.  The 
net  result  was  that  the  ship  was  fin- 
ished and  went  to  sea  eighteen  days 
ahead  of  the  guaranteed  time,  with 
its  earning  capacity  eighteen  days 
longer  than  had  been   expected. 

A  prominent  official  formerly  with 
one  of  the  big  Eastern  shipyards 
made  the  remark,  "If  that  had  hap- 
pened in  our  yard,  we  would  have 
been  two  days  hauling  cylinders  and 
getting  them  aboard,  and  it  would 
have  cost  us  $135  a  day  to  handle 
cylinders,  besides  the  longer  time  it 
would  have  required."  Manifestly 
this  is  true,  for  replacement  could 
not  even  begin  till  the  removal  had 
been  made  and  the  structural  shapes 
straightened. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Technical  Writing.  By  T.  A.  Rick- 
ard.  178  pages,  bV^  by  8  inches, 
bound  in  cloth.  Price  $1.50  net. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  treatise 
on  what  might  be  termed  the  tech- 
nical art  of  writing.  Its  application 
is  very  much  broader  than  its  own 
title  would  indicate.  In  the  intro- 
duction and  the  preliminary  chap- 
ters of  the  work  the  author  states 
his  purpose  as  being  that  of  caus- 
ing the  members  of  the  engineering 
profession  "to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice" and  to  awaken  in  them  "an  in- 
terest in  the  proper  use  of  language." 
The  book  is  an  outgrowth  from  a 
set  of  five  lectures  delivered  before 
the  engineering  classes  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  material  contained  in 
the  chapters  on  naturalness,  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  the  relative  pro- 
nouns, is  applicable  to  writing  in 
general.  The  book  should  prove  to 
be  very  valuable  to  engineering  stu- 
dents and  to  all  engineers  whose 
professional  duties  include  the  ren- 
dering of  written  reports. 


Financial    Engineering.      By    0.    B. 

Goldman.  271  pages,  6  by  9  inch- 
es, with  54  illustrations.  Bound 
in  cloth.  Price  $3.50  net.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
This  book,  written  primarily  for 
the  practicing  engineer,  furnishes 
many  rules  by  which  may  be  deter- 
mined the  economic  value  of  types 
and  installations  of  machinery.  A 
basis  is  given  for  rate-fixing  units 
of  time  and  power  being  translated 
into  the  financial  units  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  young  engineer 
fresh  from  the  university  usually 
has  a  very  good  groundwork  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  mechani- 
cal action  and  limitations  of  ma- 
chines and  the  properties  of  mate- 
rials, but  is  generally  sadly  lacking 
in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which 
would  enable  him  to  translate  these 
engineering  factors  into  financial 
units. 

Financial  engineering  is  the  art 
of  producing  through  technical  en- 
gineering the  largest  financial  re- 
sult commensurate  with  the  service 
in  hand.  Goldman's  book  reduces 
the  problems  of  the  financial  engi- 
neer to  a  mathematical  analysis  and 
works  out  many  practical  problems, 
using  this  mathematical  analysis  as 
a  basis. 

We  are  always  glad  in  a  book  to 
come  across  a  new  word,  and  we 
discovered  one  in  "Financial  Engi- 
neering" which  is  not  in  any  of  the 
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standard  dictionaries  to  which  we 
have  access.  The  word  is  "vest- 
ance"  and  is  defined  by  the  author 
rather  vaguely  as  being  "the  equiv- 
alent cost  of  a  permanent  service." 
This  word  is  evidently  a  favorite 
of  Mr.  Goldman,  as  he  uses  it  with 
great  frequency  and  works  out  its 
value  with  many  equations  for  qual- 
ified values  of  vestance,  such  as  de- 
preciation vestance,  operating  vest- 
ance, total  vestance,  etc. 

Many  engineers  will  find  this  book 
an  absorbing  study. 


Electric  Welding.  By  Ethan  Viall. 
417  pages,  6  by  9  inches.  329 
illustrations  and  31  tables.  Price 
$4.  The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

This  book  is  the  first  thoroughly 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  mod- 
ern art  of  electric  welding  as  it  is 
in  practical  use  today  in  the  shops 
of  America.  There  is  a  very  fine 
introductory  chapter  on  the  history 
of  the  electric  welding  art,  two 
chapters  on  arc  welding  equipment, 
one  on  the  training  of  arc  welders, 
one  especially  devoted  to  carbon- 
electrode  arc  welding  and  cutting, 
two  on  arc  welding  procedure,  terms 
and  symbols,  and  one  on  examples 
of  arc  welding  jobs.  Then  follow 
two  splendid  chapters  on  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  arc-fused  steel  and 
the  metallography  of  arc-fused  steel, 
with  special  emphasis  on  micro- 
structure  and  thermal  analysis.  The 
balance  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
the  description  of  automatic  arc 
welding  machines,  butt  welding  ma- 
chines, spot  welding  machines,  and 
special  applications  of  welding,  such 
as  the  welding  of  tubes  by  the  elec- 
tric resistance  process,  the  welding 
of  high  speed  steel  in  tool  manufac- 
ture, and  electric  seam  welding.  The 
last  chapter  has  to  do  with  the  com- 
mercial application  of  the  art  of 
welding  and  the  making  of  proper 
rates  for  electric  power  supplied  to 
the  welder. 

Electric  welding  is  rapidly  com- 
ing into  a  very  prominent  place  in 
shop  practice,  and  this  book  should 
prove  very  acceptable  to  students 
of  the   art. 


Gas    Torch    and    Thermit    Welding. 

By    Ethan    Viall.      442    pages,    342 

illustrations.      The    McGraw-Hill 

Book  Company,  Inc. 

The  application  of  the  o.xy-acety- 
lene  gas  torch  to  metallic  welding 
dates  experimentally  from  1901.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  since  then  the 
oxy-acetylene   flame    in   welding   and 


cutting  has  displaced  many  old  pro- 
cesses and  is  itself  used  more  exten- 
sively in  many  lines  of  industries 
than   any  other  single  process. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  very 
definite  and  distinct  parts,  the  first 
part  occupying  313  pages,  being  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  considera- 
tion of  welding  and  cutting  by  the 
use  of  the  gas  torch,  and  the  second 
part  occupying  pages  317  to  425,  in- 
clusive, and  devoted  exclusively  to 
welding  by  the  thermit  reactions. 
The  treatment  of  both  subjects  is 
very  thorough.  History,  appliances, 
application,  various  examples  of 
welding  work,  and  problems  aris- 
ing in  their  solution  are  treated  ex- 
haustively in  both  the  text  and  the 
illustrations.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  chapters  having  to  do  with 
welding  jigs  and  fixtures  and  weld- 
ing machines. 


A  Handbook  of  Practical  Shipbuild- 
ing With  a  Glossary  of  Terms.    By 

J.   D.   MacBride.     Second   Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     360  pages, 
204    illustrations   and   two   folding 
pates.     Price  $3  net.     D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company,  New  York. 
"Practical   Shipbuilding"  deals  pri- 
marily   with    actual    shipbuilding — 
that  is,  the  work  on  and  around  the 
shipways,  and  for  the  man  working 
in  the  shipyard  this  little  book  pre- 
sents   a    very    practical,    comprehen- 
sive view  of  hull  work  in  its  details 
and  as   incorporated  in  the  finished 
ship. 

In  his  preface  to  this  second  edi- 
tion J.  D.  MacBride  strikes  a  very 
happy  note  in  comparing  book  build- 
ing with  shipbuilding.  We  will  let 
him  tell  about  it  in  his  own  words: 
"The  first  edition  has  been  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  No  repairs  were 
made,  but  considerable  was  done  in 
the  way  of  additional  information 
under  some  of  the  former  chapters 
and  new  material  has  been  added  to 
the  form  in  Chapters  XII  and  XV. 
"Shipbuilding  is  an  extensive  in- 
dustry and  the  more  one  knows  of 
the  immense  amount  of  detail  in  it, 
the  more  one  realizes  that  such  is 
really  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to 
go  into  details  in  a  volume  of  this 
size,  therefore  it  is  the  endeavor  of 
the  writer  to  deal  only  with  those 
everyday  things  which  the  men  on 
the   shipways  should  know. 

"In  building  a  small  book  of  this 
kind  it  is  more  difficult  to  know  what 
to  leave  out  than  it  is  to  know  what 
to  put  in  it.  It  is  like  a  'camou- 
flaged ship,'  the  viewpoint  is  differ- 
ent, according  to  each  person  who 
looks  at  it. 
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"It  is  hoped  that  the  vovage  of 
the  Second  Edition  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  that  of  the  First,  which 
received  cordial  greetings  in  many 
harbors;  with  that  in  mind  the  an- 
chor is  weighed  and  'departure'  is 
recorded." 


The  Gyroscopic  Compass.     By  T.  W. 

Chalmers.  165  pages  with"  numer- 
ous illustrations.  Price  $4  net.  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
This  book  forms  one  of  the  Engi- 
neer Series  published  by  the  Van 
Nostrand  Company. 

T.    W.    Chalmers,    B.  Sc,    A.  M.  I., 
Mech.  E.,  is  a  member  of  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  The  Engineer,   and  his 
book  originally  appeared  as  a  series 
of  articles   in   The   Engineer   during 
January,  February  and  March,  1920. 
It  analyzes  in   considerable  detail 
the  theory  of  the  gyroscope  and  its 
relation  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
and   describes  the   methods   used  by 
the  three  commercial  gyroscopic  com- 
passes now  in  use  for  the  dampen- 
ing   of    the    gyroscopic    vibrations. 
The  application  of  the  gyroscope  to 
practical   navigation    and   the   elimi- 
nation of  the  various  errors  involv- 
ed   in    its    use    are    discussed    very 
thoroughly,   and    one   each    of   three 
chapters    is    devoted   to   the    discus- 
sion of  the  Anschutz  gyroscopic  com- 
pass,   the    Sperry    gyroscopic    com- 
pass,    and     the     Brown     gyroscopic 
compass. 


PACIFIC  MARINE   REVIEW 

Lieutenant  Commander  V.  G.  Le 
Mesurier,  R.  N.  172  pages  with 
interpolated  blank  leaves.  Price 
7s  6d  net.  James  Brown  &  Son, 
Glasgow. 

This   book  forms   the   latest  mem- 
ber   of    the    "Science     for     Sailors" 
series.      It    is    intended    mainly    for 
use  at  sea  by  the  engine  room  force 
in     preparing     themselves     to     take 
higher   grades,    the   object    being   to 
give  the  student  a  means  of  drafting 
his  own  sketches  with  both  the  text- 
book   and    the    practical    application 
on  the  ship  at  hand  for  his  observa- 
tion.    For  this  purpose  blank  pages 
are  inserted  opposite  the  notes,  and 
the  notes  are  written  in  a  very  sim- 
ple way,  leaving  room  between  them 
for    additions    either   from   the    stu- 
dent's own  experience  or  from  other 
material   which   he   may  have  avail- 
able. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  devoted  to  marine  engineering 
and  the  other  to  the  simpler  prob- 
lems of  naval  architecture.  Internal 
combustion  engines,  fuel  economy, 
and  the  preservation  of  boilers  are 
three  chapters  added  to  the  usual 
material  found  in  such  books  on 
steam  engines. 

This  book  would  make  a  very  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  ordinarv  school 
courses  in  the  subjects  covered  and 
should  find  a  ready  sale. 


Notes    on    Marine    Engineering    and 
Naval  Architecture.     By  Engineer 


The  Colonial  Clippers.  By  Basil 
Lubbock.  440  pages,  91  "illustra- 
tions   reproduced    from    valuable 
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and  rare  oil  paintings,  lithographs 
and  photographs.  Price  15/—  net 
James  Brown  &  Son,  Glasgow. 
This  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  part  describes  the 
great  wooden  clippers  of  the  Black 
Ball,  White  Star,  Eagle,  and  other 
lines,  which  carried  the  emigrants 
from  Liverpool  to  Australia  in  the 
time  of  the  Gold  Rush,  when  all  the 
world  was  taking  ship  to  the  Eldo- 
rado under  the  Southern  Cross. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  wool  and 
composite  wool  clipers,  trading  to 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  also  with  the  clipper 
barks  in  the  Tasmanian  trade— ves- 
sels which  were  contemporaries  of, 
and  which,  for  beauty,  speed,  and 
seaworthiness,  ranked  with  the 
China  tea  ships  in  their  prime. 

Part  III  gives  an  account  of  the 
magnificent  iron  sailing  ships,  which, 
from  the  sixties  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  raced  out  to 
Australian  ports  with  passengers 
and  general  cargo  and  home  again 
with  wool. 

Part  IV  takes  us  to  the  New  Zea- 
land trade,  and  the  rivalrv  between 
the  clippers  of  the  Shaw-Savill  and 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
A  very  worthy  sequel  to  "The  China 
Clippers"  by  the  same  author,  this 
volume  should  prove  a  treasure 
trove  to  lovers  of  ships  and  the  sea. 
It  IS  "dedicated  to  all  those  who 
learnt  the  art  of  the  sea  so  thor- 
oughly and  practiced  it  so  skillfully 
aboard  the   Colonial   Clippers." 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  NOTES 

Special  Correspondence  Pacific    Marine    Review 


NOTHING  seems  to  help  freights 
in  this  country  just  now.     A 
little   recent  exceptional   dull- 
ness was  put  down  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  the   Easter  holidays,   but 
hardly  had  Easter  passed  before  we 
had    the    national    coal    strike.      Not 
a  ton  of  coal  has  been  mined  in  this 
country  since  the  morning  of   April 
1    and    freight    markets    have    once 
more    been    thrown    into    the    depths 
of    depression.      In    some    directions 
it   is   true   these    unfortunate    devel- 
opments   have    led    to    some    inquiry 
for  tonnage.     A  certain  quantity  of 
shipping   has   been   wanted   to    carry 
American  coal  to  ports  which  would 
otherwise  have  taken  supplies  from 
this  country  and  buyers  in  northern 
Continental   centers   appear   to   have 
been    waiting    on    further    develop- 
ments   in    this    country    before    com- 
mitting themselves  to  further  exten- 
sive purchases. 
American  Coal  in  British  Bottoms 
The  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  work 
in    the    British    collieries    has    been 
shown  in  other  directions.     The  de- 
mand   for    iron    ore    cargoes    in    the 
United    Kingdom    from    Spain    prac- 
tically ceased.    Iron  and  steel  works, 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  lack  of 
coal,  evidently  had  no  use  for  more 
iron  ore.     On  the  other  hand.   Con- 
tinental   works    which    were    not    in 
the  same   unfortunate  position   have 
been   still   wanting   supplies   of   raw- 
material.      Consequently    there    has 
been  an  inquiry  for  vessels  to  load 
in  Spanish  ports  for  Hamburg,  Rot- 
terdam and  other  northern  ports  on 
the  Continent.     Practically  the  only 
inquiry  for  British  steamers  on  time 
charter  has  been  in  connection  with 
certain    large    coal    contracts    which 
have  been  secured  by  American  firms. 
The  new  low  record  rate  for  many 
years  of  6s   (say,  $1.20)   a  ton  dead- 
weight per  month  has  now  been  es- 
tablished.   For  some  weeks  this  year 
the  time  charter  rate  had  been  main- 
tained at  7s  a  ton  to  which  it  grad- 
ually fell  from  30s  a  ton  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  last  year.     For  all   ves- 
sels except  those  which  stand  in  the 
owners'  books  at  a  very  low  valua- 
tion,   such    a   rate    is    considered    to 
offer  absolutely  no  inducement. 

Theft  of  Goods  in  Transit 

In  previous  references  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  pilfering  evil,  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  goods  sent 
by  sea,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  underwriters  had  decided 
to  insert  a  clause  in  marine  insur- 
ance policies  limiting  claims  in  re- 
spect  of  theft   and    pilferage   to    75 


per  cent  of  the  insured  value  of  the 
goods.     This   arrangement   has   now 
been    in   force  for  some   little   time, 
but    the    amount    of    loss    does    not 
grow  less.     Another  trouble  was  the 
fact    that    goods,    after    being    dis- 
charged at  a  foreign  port,  were  some- 
times  allowed  to   lie   for  months   in 
warehouses   before  being  examined; 
and,  if  theft  was  then  discovered,  it 
was   difficult  or   impossible  to   prove 
whether  the  loss  had  occurred   dur- 
ing  the    voyage    or   afterwards.      In 
order  to  meet   both   these   points,   a 
further  and  more  drastic  clause  has 
now   been   agreed  on  by  Lloyds   and 
the  marine  insurance  companies.     It 
provides  that  underwriters  will  only 
be  liable  for  75  per  cent  of  the  in- 
voice value  of  the  goods  instead  of 
75    per    cent    of   the    insured    value. 
This    should    quash    any    attempt    to 
insure  goods  at  more  than  their  in- 
voice value  with  the  object  of  evad- 
ing  the    clause    as    hitherto    in    use. 
The    clause    also    provides    that    no 
claim   for   theft   and    pilferage    will 
be  admitted  unless  a  survey  of  the 
goods  is  made  within  ten  days  after 
arrival    at    their    destination.      This 
meets  the  second  point,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  insures  that  the  claims 
will  be  limited  to  loss  sustained  dur- 
ing the  period  of  insurance,  namely, 
the  voyage.     The  hope  is  entertained 
that  the  changes  will  bring  about  a 
reduction    in   losses,  which   are   now 
so  great  as  to  be  a  menace  to  trade. 

More  Advice  to  Shipbuilders 

Sir  Frederick  N.  Henderson  re- 
cently spoke  of  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  steamship  earnings,  ship- 
building and  prices  of  new  tonnage, 
and  showed  how  wars  always  have 
a  direct  influence  on  trade,  stimu- 
lating it  for  a  time,  with  relapses 
of  greater  or  less  severity,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  In 
the  recent  war,  he  says,  the  rise  in 
wages  and  prices  was  much  higher 
than  during  the  Franco  -  Prussian 
war  and  the  relapse  was  likely  to 
be  of  much  greater  severity.  The 
war,  in  some  respects,  affected  the 
lives  of  the  workers  who  stayed  at 
home,  but  mainly  by  giving  them  in- 
creased prosperity,  and  we  had  yet 
to  go  through  the  fire  of  distress 
and  suffering  which  was  the  inevit- 
able result  of  any  international  up- 
heaval of  this  character.  Industri- 
ally we,  as  a  nation,  had  been  liv- 
ing at  a  rate  we  had  no  right  to  do. 
We  had  lived  extravagantly  on  our 
capital  as  though  the  unprecedented 
prosperity  would  go  on  forever.  It 
was  just  a   repetition   of  what  hap- 


pened between  1870  and  1873.  If 
we  looked  at  the  trade  figures  of 
that  period  we  would  see  that  the 
curve  of  prosperity  when  it  did  reach 
its  peak  dropped  very  suddenly.  It 
continued  to  drop  until  about  1880, 
and  to  a  point  much  below  the  nor- 
mal period  before  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war. 

"The  curve  of  prosperity  during 
the  last  six  years,"  he  continues, 
"has  had  a  much  higher  peak.  It  is 
falling  very  rapidly  now.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  left  to  the  chances  of 
economic  laws,  the  curve  will  drop 
relatively  even  faster  than  in  the 
slump  of  1874,  and,  if  unchecked, 
will  lead  to  terrible  suffering  and 
untold  misery.  It  will  mean  pass- 
ing through  industrial  depression 
worse  than  at  any  time  preceding 
1914  and  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  spell  of  years  subsequent  to  1873. 

"The  country  will  avoid  getting 
into  the  depths  of  despair  as  during 
the  industrial  crisis  of  1874  to  1880 
if  the  lessons  of  that  period  are  re- 
alized in  time.  The  slump  can  be 
checked  by  employers  and  workmen 
avoiding  the  industrial  disturbances 
which  proved  so  disastrous  then.  In 
shipbuilding  this  is  the  more  neces- 
sary. In  those  days  we  knew  noth- 
ing of  German  competition,  nor  were 
we  menaced  from  the  States,  Hol- 
land, Italy  and  Japan.  Today  if 
there  are  going  to  be  industrial  up- 
heavals the  recovery  of  our  indus- 
try may  be  permanently  and  disas- 
trously prejudiced. 

"The  only  solution  is  to  reduce  all 
costs  to  a  level  which  will  permit 
orders  already  placed  to  be  com- 
pleted, or  even  to  a  level  which  will 
encourage  shipowners,  British  or  for- 
eign, to  place  orders  for  more  ton- 
nage and  to  send  their  ships  for 
repairs  to  British  yards  instead  of 
to  the  Continent.  Employers  will 
need  to  accept  a  fall  in  profits  or 
even  an  abandonment  of  profits  as 
in  the  seventies  if  workmen  will  at 
the  same  time  accept  the  lesson  of 
the  seventies  and  agree  to  a  fall  in 
wages  rather  than  fight  for  the  sha- 
dow of  the  better  times  (therefore 
losing  even  the  lessened  substance). 
Some  check  must  be  applied  almost 
immediately  to  the  complete  depres- 
sion which  will  otherwise  swamp 
the  country." 

Old  Clyde  Clipper  Overdue 

There  does  not  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear to  be  much  to  interest  the  av- 
erage man  in  the  news  that  the  Nor- 
wegian  four-masted   bark   Svartskog 
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is  long  overdue,  and  that  90  guineas 
per  cent  are  being  paid  for  her  re- 
insurance; but  it  so  happens  that 
she  was  formerly  the  Inverness-shire 
owned  by  Thomas  Law  of  Glasgow. 
Built  at  Port  Glasgow  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  she  was  one  of  the  2000- 
ton  "four-posters"  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  sailing  ship  era,  and 
for  many  years  ran  to  the  colonies 
and  South  America.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  had  to  be  abandoned  by  her 
crew  in  a  tremendous  gale  off  the 
Falkland  Islands,  when  she  appear- 
ed not  to  have  the  least  chance  of 
surviving.  But  she  did,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  party  of  islanders 
got  their  boat  out  to  her,  set  what 
sail  they  could,  and  got  her  safely 
into  Port  Stanley.  They  then  took 
the  very  wise  precaution  of  sending 
for  all  their  available  relatives,  so 
that  they  were  ready  when  the  crew 
tried  to  take  possession  of  her  again. 
The  fight  on  deck  which  ensued  was 
reminiscent  of  the  old  days  of  pi- 
racy, but  the  salvors  were  too  strong 
and  managed  to  retain  possession. 
Later  their  claim  was  upheld  by  the 
courts. 


A  new  factor  has  been  introduced 
into  the  shipping  services  between 
Europe  and  South  Africa  by  the  in- 
auguration of  a  line  by  the  Nether- 
lands South  African  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company.  This  line  was  estab- 
lished last  year  primarily  to  cater 
for  shipments  to  and  froni  the  Con- 
tinent. It  began  its  operations,  as 
such  lines  not  infrequently  do,  by 
quoting  lower  rates  of  freight. 

In  the  interest  of  British  mer- 
chants some  action  to  meet  the  new 
competition  was  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  British  lines.  They,  there- 
fore, agreed  that  if  goods  were  car- 
ried by  the  Dutch  line  at  rates  below 
those  quoted  by  the  British  compan- 
ies, then  in  respect  of  similar  goods 
shipped  in  the  British  vessels  cne 
week  before  or  after  the  Dutch  sail- 
ing, the  British  companies  would 
charge  their  supporters  rates  for  the 
same  description  of  goods  less  by 
20s  per  ton  than  the  Dutch  rate.  It 
was  believed  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  position  of  British  export- 
ers would  be  adequately  safeguard- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  it  had  the 
effect  of   limiting  the  losses   of  the 


British  lines.  There  have  been,  and 
are,  many  more  sailings  by  the  Brit- 
ish companies  than  by  the  Dutch 
company.  Consequently,  if  all  the 
rates  of  the  British  line  were  re- 
duced to  the  level  quoted  by  the 
Dutch  line,  their  total  losses  would 
be   far   heavier. 

The  question  of  government  sup- 
port for  the  Dutch  company  is  now 
before  the  Netherlands  Parliament. 
A  bill  has  been  prepared  providing 
for  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  com- 
pany of  f.  1,000,000  per  annum  for 
five  years.  In  return  for  this  finan- 
cial support  the  company  would  un- 
dertake from  the  first  to  provide  a 
service  at  intervals  of  about  one 
month  with  vessels  fitted  for  the 
carriage  of  a  limited  number  of  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  cargo,  and  grad- 
ually to  increase  both  the  number 
of  voyages  and  the  accommodation 
for  the  passengers.  Under  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  the  line  would, 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  voyage,  provide  twenty-four 
sailings  at  intervals  of  about  a  fort- 
night, the  service  to  be  maintained 
by  steamers  fitted  for  the  carriage 
of  first-class  and  steerage  passen- 
gers. 


HINTS  ON  THE  CARE  OF  AUXILIARIES 

By  SEA  FLAME 


MUCH  of  the  mechanical  trou- 
ble of  the  modern  steamship 
is  due  to  the  improper  work- 
ing of  auxiliaries.  Of  these 
there  are  many,  and  any  irregularity 
in  the  functioning  of  one  is  a  cause 
for  disarrangement  of  others.  For 
instance,  a  faulty  working  fuel  oil 
pump  will  cause  fires  to  fluctuate. 
This  again  causes  change  in  pres- 
sures, which  many  times  destroys, 
in  all  the  several  units,  the  "bal- 
ance" so  necessary  to  an  economical 
operation. 

The  writer  believes  that  a  few 
hints  on  these  matters  will  be  well 
received  by  most  marine  engineers. 
All  of  them  know  of  the  troubles, 
but  unfortunately  a  few  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  bother  with  small  things. 
These  are  too  often  left  to  a  water- 
tender  or  oiler.  And  while  many  of 
these  men  have  a  fair  working  know- 
ledge, there  are  many  little  kinks 
that  can  be  applied  to  great  advan- 
tage. Following  are  some  important 
ones. 

Duplex  Pumps 
If  these  machines   do   not  make   a 
full  stroke  they  become  highly  inef- 
ficient.    Not  only  by  loss  of  steam, 
but  a  continued  running  with  short 


Sea  Flame,  a  practical  chief  en- 
gineer of  many  years  sea  experi- 
ence, here  gives  some  pertinent 
suggestions  for  increasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  many  of  the  auxiliar- 
ies, both  in  the  engine  room  and 
on  the  deck  of  the  modern  steam- 
er. These  suggestions  are  emi- 
nently practical  and  simple  kinks 
which  should  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  operating  engineers. 


stroke  will  cause  uneven  wear  of 
rods,  cylinders  and  steam  valve  faces. 
Delivery  of  liquid  is  also  decreased, 
and  altogether  operation  is  unsatis- 
factory. Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  strokes  up  to  full  length. 

Shortening  of  the  stroke  may  be 
caused  by  several  things.  One  is 
too  hard  a  packing  of  rod  glands, 
either  steam  or  liquid  end,  or  both. 
Slackness  in  link  pins  and  connec- 
tions to  valve  gear  is  a  common  rea- 
son. And  here  it  is  a  good  place  to 
say  that  lack  of  proper  lubrication 
of  these  small  parts  is  one  great 
cause  of  defects.  As  they  never  get 
hot,  owing  to  slight  movements,  lit- 
tle care  is  given  them,  with  the  re- 


sult that  slackness  soon  develops. 
Another  cause  of  "short  stroking" 
is  leaky  or  badly  adjusted  valves  on 
the  steam  end.  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  these,  as  the  move- 
ment is  in  most  cases  slight,  and 
minor  differences  will  cause  bad 
working. 

Steam  and  liquid  end  pistons 
should  also  be  attended  to;  not  kept 
too  tight  or  too  loose.  The  liquid 
end  valves  should  also  be  made  to 
seat  neatly  and  tightly.  A  very  lit- 
tle attention  to  these  will  produce 
good  results. 

A  properly  adjusted  pump,  with 
all  valves  working  as  they  should, 
can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
closing  down  on  the  liquid  end  dis- 
charge. This  closing  should  be  done 
carefully,  especially  on  heavy  pres- 
sure pumps,  but  ordinary  practice 
will  show  how  it  should  be  done.  If 
the  pump  "creeps"  a  little  with  dis- 
charge valve  shut,  it  is  not  of  much 
matter,  but  no  very  great  movement 
should  be  tolerated.  No  general  di- 
rections of  how  the  valves,  etc., 
should  be  set  will  be  given,  as  it 
is  assumed  that  the  engineer  knows 
how  to  do  this.  Stress  is  laid,  how- 
ever, on  the  need  of  doing  it.  Any 
undue    pounding    in    a    pump    should 
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be  at  once  fixed,  as  this  is  a  presage 
to  trouble  in  most  cases. 
Simplex  Pumps 
Almost  identical  care  of  simplex 
type  pumps  is  advisable.  With  the 
simplex  type,  however,  it  has  been 
found  in  several  instances  that  faulty 
working  and  undue  wear  was  caused 
by  the  steam  and  liquid  cylinders 
being  out  of  alignment  owing  to 
careless  installation  or  changing  due 
to  strains  of  vessel.  All  simplex 
pumps  of  long  stroke  should  have 
the  upper  or  steam  end  free  to  move 
slightly. 

Condensers 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  the  condensers.  The  slightest 
leak  means  salt  in  boilers.  No 
amount  of  "compound"  will  cure 
this  defect.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  good  operation.  The  con- 
densate water  should  be  tested  often 
and,  in  the  case  of  leaks,  repairs 
made  at  once.  The  writer  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  test  for  salinity  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver  process  at  least 
twice  daily.  Also  to  impress  on 
watch  engineers  the  need  of  care 
as  to  the  amount  of  extra  feed  water 
used.  Should  the  amount  of  fresh 
water  feed  lessen,  it  is  almost  sure 
that  a  leak  is  somewhere.  Many 
times  a  leak  so  slight  that  it  will 
not  be  noticed  by  tasting  the  con- 
densate will  build  up  feed  in  boil- 
ers. The  ordinary  old  -  fashioned 
method  of  testing  by  salinometer  is 
not  delicate  enough  for  modern  high 
pressures  and  rapid  evaporations. 
There  are  several  admirable  meth- 
ods on  the  market  to  make  tests, 
but  the  electric  is  perhaps  the  most 
reliable,  as  attention  is  at  once  di- 
rected to  a  leak  by  this  method. 

Condensers  should  also  be  regu- 
larly looked  to  at  the  tube  sheets  to 
see  that  all  ends  are  clear  of  parti- 
cles of  seaweed,  etc.,  which  will 
choke  up  proper  flow  of  circulating 
water.  When  a  ship  is  very  light, 
with  the  condenser  for  the  most 
part  above  the  water  line,  the  cir- 
culating pump  should  be  kept  run- 
ning as  the  main  injection  is  closed, 
so  that  all  water  spaces  will  be  left 
full,  thus  keeping  tube  end  packing 
from  drying  out.  This  can  also  be 
attended  to  by  putting  on  the  bal- 
last pump  after  a  shut  down.  Care 
in  this  matter  will  save  trouble.  Nev- 
er allow  evaporators  to  discharge 
vapor  direct  to  condenser.  This  is 
dangerous,  as  salt  is  almost  sure  to 
go  over,  especially  if  the  watch  en- 
gineer does  not  exercise  most  care- 
ful attention.  Work  the  vapor  through 
the  distiller. 

Dynamos 
These     units     must     be    carefully 


groomed  if  good  work  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Absolute  cleanliness  is  vi- 
tally necessary.  The  adjustment  of 
brushes  should  be  checked  up  regu- 
larly, especially  when  putting  a  ma- 
chine into  service  that  has  been  idle 
for  a  few  days.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  brush  holders  of  idle  ma- 
chines become  disairanged  more  of- 
ten than  those  in  service.  This  is 
done  by  wipers  in  cleaning  up.  All 
dust  around  commutators  should  be 
wiped  or  blown  off  regularly.  And, 
above  all,  do  not  paint  the  holders 
or  attachments.  All  nuts  and  wash- 
ers should  be  kept  clean  but  not 
painted.  The  motive  power  of  dy- 
namos, whether  turbine  or  recipro- 
cating, should  be  carefully  handled. 
Governor  gear  should  be  attended 
to.  See  that  all  links  and  pins  are 
kept  oiled  well ;  that  they  move 
readily;  and  above  all,  as  before 
written  of  the  commutators,  paint 
should  be  kept  off  governor  gear.  It 
is  a  bad  practice,  but  one,  unfortun- 
ately, often  indulged  in.  If  the 
metal  is  scraped  clear  of  all  dirt  and 
paint,  and  kept  well  oiled,  little 
trouble  will  be  had  with  faulty  reg- 
ulation of  speeds.  It  should  be  made 
a  rule  that  when  a  dynamo  is  closed 
down  that  it  be  at  once  wiped  down. 
Before  starting  up  a  good  look  over 
should  be  given  it  to  see  that  all  is 
in  shape  for  operation. 

Refrigeration  Machines 
No  general  advice  as  to  operation 
is  needed,  as  it  is  presumed  the  en- 
gineer knows  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  types.  How- 
ever, on  ammonia  machines  it  is 
very  desirable  to  attend  carefully 
to  pressures  of  gas.  It  is  bad  to 
allow  these  pressures  to  fluctuate 
to  any  great  degree,  unless  changes 
are  gradual.  If  this  matter  is  look- 
ed after,  the  system  kept  clear  of 
air,  and  all  small  leaks  stopped, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  operation. 
Cleanliness  around  these  machines 
is  as  vital  as  on  other  auxiliaries. 
Perfection  and  economy  of  operation 
are  arrived  at  only  by  attention  to 
details.  The  above  advice  applies 
to  all  types  of  these  machines. 

Steam  Traps 

These  fittings  are  oftener  steam 
"passers'"  than  steam  traps.  Un- 
less the  greatest  care  is  given  they 
will  either  not  work  at  all  or  will  per- 
mit a  steady  flow  of  steam  through. 
Not  from  any  mechanical  defect,  as 
all  traps  are  for  the  most  part  well 
designed,  and  will,  if  rightly  treat- 
ed, perform  satisfactorily.  This  trou- 
ble is  usually  owing  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  small  openings  getting 
plugged  with  dirt,  scale  from  pipes, 
etc.,  the  "by-pass"  is  used  for  a  tem- 


porary remedy,  and  then  left  that 
way.  If  attended  to  rightly,  a  steam 
trap  is  a  great  fuel  saver.  Nothing 
is  needed  to  make  them  this  way  ex- 
cept the  exercise  of  ordinary  horse 
sense  and  some  little  mechanical 
skill. 

Bilge  Strainers 
These  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
periodically  looked  to.  When  want- 
ed badly  with  water  in  the  bilges 
rising,  it  is  a  bad  time  to  find  them 
choked  and  unworkable.  One  of  the 
most  common  troubles  with  bilge 
suction  strainers  is  that  of  a  leak 
at  the  cover  joint.  The  writer  has 
known  of  an  assistant  engineer  put- 
ting in  nearly  a  whole  watch  trying 
to  get  the  pumps  to  take,  when  the 
whole  trouble  was  an  air  leak  at  the 
strainer.  Holes  in  strainer  baskets 
will  invariably  cause  a  fouling  of 
pump  valves,  so  see  to  it  that  bas- 
kets are  in  good  order.  Then,  too, 
it  pays  to  be  careful  in  keeping  the 
bilges  clear  of  rags  and  dirt.  Pre- 
vention of  trouble  is  the  best  way 
to  avoid  it. 

Water-Tight  Doors 
These  very  necessary  adjuncts  to 
the  job  are  often  left  neglected.  Op- 
erating gear  and  screws  are  covered 
with  paint,  and  the  function  of  the 
door  is  spoiled  by  reason  of  its  be- 
ing inoperative  when  needed.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  open  and  close  these 
doors  at  least  once  a  month. 
Overboard  Discharges 
Circulating  and  other  pump  dis- 
charges are  very  often  left  open 
when  pumps  are  closed  down.  Time 
may  be  when  it  is  necessary  to  close 
them,  and  then  they  are  found  to 
be  set,  and  quick  action  impossible. 
The  writer  well  remembers  an  in- 
stance where  an  overboard  circula- 
tor discharge  was  so  firmly  set  that 
nearly  a  whole  day  in  dry  dock  was 
required  to  clear  it.  Especially  do 
those  discharges  well  above  the  wa- 
ter line  become  neglected.  It  is 
when  the  ship  is  deep  that  the  nec- 
essity to  operate  them  arises,  and 
they  should  be  at  all  times  ready. 
Big  expense  might  be  saved  by  at- 
tention to  this  seemingly  trifling  de- 
tail. Insurance  records  show  that 
at  least  two  sinkings  of  vessels  at 
wharves  were  caused  from  failure 
to  close  overboard  discharge  valves. 
Deck  Machinery 
These  units  should  be  looked  to 
when  steamer  is  at  sea.  If  properly 
cared  for,  the  chances  of  delay  ow- 
ing to  failure  are  reduced.  A  good 
habit  is  to  have  them  well  gone  ovef 
as  soon  as  possible  after  ship  has 
left  port.  The  piston  rods,  valve 
stems,  throttle  valve  stems,  etc.,  well 
doped  with   a   heavy   oil.     All   bear- 
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ings  oiled;  guide  bars  oiled.  At 
least  once  a  week  all  deck  machin- 
ery should  be  turned  over — not  by 
steam,  but  by  hand.  A  36-inch  Stil- 
son  used  on  the  crankshaft  is  a  good 
turning  instrument,  although  some 
makers  provide  barring  holes  in  the 
crank  disks.  Brake  and  reversing 
gear  should  be  operated,  and  all 
parts  oiled.  This  job  of  keeping 
winches  ready  can  be  done  in  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  average 
freight  steamer,  and  is  time  well 
spent.  Winches  should  also  be  gone 
over  after  a  heavy  blow,  where  salt 
water  has  washed  over  them.  If 
well  oiled  before  the  storm,  they 
will  not  be  injured  much  by  the 
weather,  especially  if  not  long  neg- 
lected. As  the  engineer  is  the  one 
to  keep  these  machines  in  order,  he 
will  find  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 
on  hoists  as  well  as  on  clothing. 
Also  remember  that  failure  of  the 
winches  when  cargo  is  being  worked 
not  only  takes  the  time  of  the  men 
doing  repairs,  but  as  a  rule  stops 
the  work  of  a  few  dozen  stevedores, 
whose  pay  goes  on  while  repairs  are 
being  made.  These  are  the  things 
which  make  operation  of  steamers 
costly. 

Reducing  Valves 

These  units  are  often  neglected  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  defeat  the 
very  object  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. Engineers  are  advised  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  sev- 
eral types  on  the  market.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  all  is  similar.  All 
are  good,  though  some  are  simpler 
and  easier  of  adjustment  than  oth- 
ers. However,  any  engineer  can 
easily  grasp  the  "reason  why"  of 
the  valve,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
then  is  a  fair  mechanical  skill  to 
insure  proper  and  economical  oper- 
ation. Of  course  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  small  "pilot"  valves 
must  be  kept  tight;  that  the  piston 
(in  those  that  have  them)  must  work 
freely;  that  the  springs  must  be 
properly  adjusted;  all  ports  and 
steam  channels  kept  clear,  and  above 
all,  that  no  undue  strains  or  stresses 
are  put  on  the  body  of  the  valve  by 
reason  of  attached  pipes  being  out 
of  line.  This  latter  is  a  common 
cause  of  failure.     Next  is  dirt. 

The  writer  once  had  considerable 
trouble  with  reducing  valves  on  a 
3.5-kilowatt  turbine  driven  set.  The 
steam  was  to  be  reduced  from  27.5 
pounds  in  line  to  200  at  unit.  Trou- 
ble started  from  the  first  valve  put 
on.  As  time  was  of  importance,  a 
complete  new  one  was  installed. 
This  held  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  went  wrong.  Stripping  the 
valve  disclosed   no   apparent  defect. 


but  the  valve  being  of  a  well-known 
.standard  make,  it  was  assumed  that 
a  reason  for  failure  existed.  A  more 
careful  inspection  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  rosin  filling  of  the  copper 
steam  line  had  not  been  properly 
cleared,  and  small  particles  of  this 
had  gotten  into  the  pilot  valve  steam 
ports,  lodging  where  it  could  not  be 
seen.  When  this  was  melted  out  and 
the  pipe  line  thoroughly  cleaned,  no 
more  trouble  was  had.  Many  times 
a  reducing  valve  is  condemned  as 
"no  good"  when  the  exercise  of  a 
little  patience  and  common  sense 
would  put  it  into  first-class  condi- 
tion. 

Control  Valves 
These  are  almost  identical  with 
reducing  valves  insofar  as  regards 
attention  to  details  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  reason  why.  An  incident 
proving  this  may  be  of  interest.  In 
a  certain  hotel  in  San  Francisco  the 
hydraulic  elevator  pumps  were  con- 
trolled by  a  valve  which  in  turn  was 
connected  to  the  accumulator.  If 
pressure  in  accumulator  dropped, 
more  steam  would  be  admitted  to 
pumps,  which  in  turn  increased 
pressure  in  accumulator.  The  run- 
ning of  elevators  naturally  decreas- 
ed accumulator  pressures.  These 
pumps  did  not  work  right.  Pressure 
in  accumulator  would  vary  from  50 
to  70  pounds.  The  writer  was  in- 
structed to  see  what  the  trouble 
was.  Investigation  and  overhaul 
showed  that  gaskets  on  line  from 
accumulator  to  control  valve  ob- 
structed flow  of  water.  Proper  ar- 
rangement of  these,  with  a  slight 
overhauling,  made  the  valves  Vvork 
so  delicately  that  a  movement  of  any 
of  the  five  elevators  would  immedi- 
ately be  followed  by  an  increased 
speed  of  pumps,  and  the  variation 
of  pressures  did  not  exceed  one 
pound,  resulting  in  greater  economy 
as  well  as  better  working.  While 
elevators  are  not  generally  in  use 
on  steamers,  the  application  of  de- 
tail to  a  control  valve  is  equally  nec- 
essary, especially  where  fuel  oil, 
feed  water  supply,  sanitary  water, 
etc.,   is   controlled  by  such   a   valve. 

Forced   Lubrication   of   Small 
Engines 

In  these  units  again  the  lack  of 
attention  to  minor  details  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  trouble  and  expense. 
A  standard  electric  generator  set 
has  a  small  pressure  gauge  on  the 
front.  Probably  not  one  -  half  of 
these  gauges  show  the  pressure  en 
the  system.  As  long  as  the  machines 
run  nobody  seems  to  care  whether 
the  pressure  is  shown  or  not.  Re- 
sult is  that  many  times  the  machines 
are  seriously   injured  and  much  re- 


pair expense  entailed  which  could 
have  been  avoided  if  proper  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  working 
of  the  gauge,  with  assurance  that 
the  lubricating  oil  was  flowing.  The 
system  of  forcing  the  oil  to  the  bear- 
ings, etc.,  varies  in  different  ma- 
chines. Some  pump  the  oil  to  a  res- 
ervoir, from  whence  it  flows  by 
gravity  to  points  needed.  Others 
again  pump  the  lubrication  oil  di- 
rect. In  either  case  it  is  impera- 
tive to  be  sure  the  oil  gets  there. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  having  all 
parts  perfectly  clean;  pumps  work- 
ing properly,  with  gauge  glasses  or 
pressure  gauges  in  order,  and  with 
sufficient  clean  oil  in  base.  One  im- 
portant unit  should  never  be  over- 
looked, and  that  is  the  relief  valve 
on  pumping  system.  Any  imperfec- 
tion in  this  will  upset  all. 

Turbine    Lubrication 

This  is  a  matter  requiring  most 
careful  attention.  If  properly  ar- 
ranged it  is  of  the  utmost  simplic- 
ity and  little  or  no  trouble.  Left 
to  go  out  of  order,  any  one  of  the 
several  units  is  liable  to  produce 
failure  with  resulting  tremendous 
expense.  If  alarm  signals  are  put 
into  the  oil  lines  they  should  be 
tested  regularly,  so  that  positive  as- 
surance of  their  action  when  needed 
can  be  had.  If  left  to  themselves 
for  any  length  of  time  they  will 
stick  and  fail  to  give  an  alarm. 
The  sight  flow  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  perhaps  the  best.  If  it  is 
of  proper  design  and  placed  where 
it  can  readily  be  seen,  the  watch 
engineer  will  accustom  himself  to 
observe  it  subconsciously,  as  he  will 
a  boiler  water  glass,  or  a  pressure 
gauge.  However,  both  sight  and 
aural  signals  are  advisable,  as  a 
failure  of  lubrication  for  only  a  few 
seconds  means  disaster  to  high-speed 
bearings  and  gears. 

Again,  cleanliness  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Builders  for  the  most 
part  fail  to  realize  this,  and  have 
been  prone  to  take  chances.  Some 
of  them  have  objected  to  a  more 
thorough  cleaning  of  lubrication  sys- 
tems on  the  grounds  of  a  lack  of 
time.  Others  relegate  this  work  to 
a  gang  of  men  who  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  work.  Let  it  be  understood  at 
once  that  the  lubricating  oil  system 
should  be  cleaned  mechanically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  and  then  cleaned 
all  over  again.  This  may  sound 
foolish,  but  those  engineers  who 
have  operated  turbine  installations 
for  any  length  of  time  will  endorse 
the  idea. 

The  writer  has  also  found  that  it 
is    of    advantage    to    entirely    renew 
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the  lubricating  oil  after  a  first  run 
of,  say,  ten  to  twenty  days.  While 
it  may  appear  to  have  been  cleaned 
by  the  purifiers,  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  it  that  destroys  its  best 
lubricating  qualities.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  lubricating  oil  is  cheaper  than  a 
few  thousands  in  repair  bills.  The 
oil  need  not  be  wasted,  either,  for 
it  can  be  used  around  deck  winches, 
auxiliaries,  pillar  blocks,  etc.,  to 
good  advantage. 

Once  the  lubricating  system  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  it  requires  .slight 
attention  other  than  to  see  that  no 
water  gets  into  it  while  operating, 
and  that  special  care  is  taken  when 
bearing  caps  or  other  openings  are 
off  that  no  dirt  enters.  The  water 
can  easily  be  kept  out  by  the  puri- 
fiers. If  no  solid  dirt  can  get  in 
the  system  will  work  well.  The 
wear  on  journals  and  teeth  of  gears 
will  be  practically  nothing  if  this 
most  important  matter  is  attended  to. 

The  temperatures  of  the  oil  must 
not  be  kept  too  low,  either.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  around  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  fine  for  an  average  for 
oil  flowing  to  bearings.  This  does 
not  injure  its  qualities,  and  insures 
a  rapid  flow.  However,  this  matter 
is  best  settled  by  the  engineer  him- 
self. Without  any  intricate  meas- 
uring instruments  he  can  easily  find 
out  how  the  oil  is  working,  by  dip- 
ping the  finger  into  it  and  "stretch- 
ing" it  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
If  the  oil  drop  elongates  slightly  it 
is  all  right  and  will  give  no  trouble. 
If  it  flattens  like  water,  get  busy  on 
it.  Either  it  is  too  hot,  has  water 
in  an  excess  quantity,  or  the  oil  is 
not  suited  for  the  work.  This  "thumb 
and  finger"  test  is  one  of  the  quick- 
est and  most  reliable  when  properly 
carried  out.  Experience  will  soon 
show  how  it  is  done. 

Another  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 
turbine  installations  is  the  regular 
turning  of  the  gears,  etc.,  when  laid 
up.  While  being  hand  turned  the 
lubricating  oil  should  be  freely 
washed  through  bearings  by  a  pump, 
either  steam  or  hand  operated.  This 
should  be  done  at  least  once  every 
week.  If  vessel  is  laid  up  for  any 
considerable  time  the  old  oil  should 
be  entirely  drained  from  the  system 
and  new  clean  oil  put  in.  This  will 
in  a  marked  way  reduce  the  danger 
of  "pitting"  so  often  noticed  on 
gears  and  bearings.  It  is  presumed 
by  the  writer  that  there  is  some 
trace  of  acid  in  the  system  held  by 
the  old  oil.     This  acid  may  be  from 


the  "pickling"  of  castings  of  pumps, 
e^c.  It  may  be  from  working  of 
copper  pipes.  It  may  be  something 
that  comes  from  age  of  oil,  but  that 
it  does  pit  is  undisputed,  and  that 
pitting  is  arrested  by  absolutely 
clean  and  new  oil  is  also  known  to 
be  a  fact.  But  it  must  be  pure  and 
all  old  oil  taken  away. 

In  operation  of  lubricating  cool- 
ers it  is  also  very  advisable  to  be 
sure  that  the  water  pressure  is 
lower  than  the  oil  pressure.  When 
this  is  so  any  leak  in  cooler  will 
allow  oil  to  go  away  with  the  salt 
water,  but  will  not  permit  the  salt 
water  to  get  into  the  oil  system. 
The  loss  of  the  oil  is  something 
easily  replaced,  but  salt  water  in  the 
oil  means  indefinite  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulty. Of  two  evils  choose  the 
least. 

Steering   Gear 

The  good  working  of  these  units 
is  often  a  matter  of  luck — especially 
so  when  they  are  situated  aft,  away 
from  the  engine  room.  In  many  ves- 
sels the  oiling  is  left  to  the  deck 
department.  Glands  are  let  leak; 
valves  pass  steam,  and  a  great  waste 
results  that  could  with  slight  atten- 
tion be  avoided.  The  steering  en- 
gine is  a  very  vital  auxiliary.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  best  of  order. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is 
subjected  to  most  severe  treatment, 
as  the  average  deck  oflficer  has  no 
conception  whatever  of  mechanical 
needs.  Helms  are  put  "hard  over" 
at  the  utmost  speed,  even  when  it 
is  not  necessary,  and  the  ease  of 
operation  of  steam  steering  gear  in 
many  cases  is  a  cause  for  careless- 
ness in  the  amount  of  helm  given. 
This  keeps  the  steering  engine  on 
the  jump.  And  the  construction  of 
steam  gear  precludes  any  attempt  at 
steam  saving  by  expansion  in  cyl- 
inders. 

The  writer  effected  a  great  saving 
in  one  vessel  by  increasing  the  lap 
of  the  control  valve  to  about  one- 
sixteenth  at  each  end.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  see  the  way  the  helmsman 
would  turn  his  wheel  in  the  pilot 
house  back  and  forth  with  every 
little  swing  of  the  ship.  The  steer- 
ing gear,  however,  did  not  move  at 
all  owing  to  the  slight  lap  mention- 
ed. The  course  of  the  vessel  was 
kept  better,  and  a  most  noticeable 
saving  in  fuel  oil  resulted. 

At  its  best,  steering  gear  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  boilers 
is  a  very  wasteful  machine.  If  own- 
ers were  to  understand  this  better, 
it  is  believed  orders  would  be  issued 


to  use  greater  care  in  its  handling. 
However,  a  careful  engineer,  by 
looking  after  small  leaks,  can  help 
considerably.  The  several  "telemo- 
tors"  in  use  need  no  special  explan- 
ation, as  the  builders  describe  them 
well.  But  it  is  to  be  always  remem- 
bered that  tightness  of  valves  and 
joints  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  those  types  which  are  hydraul- 
ically  operated,  while  in  the  elec- 
trically operated  types  contact  points 
and  connections  must  be  kept  clean 
and  tight.  Voltage  variations  to 
any  marked  degree  will  put  an  elec- 
tric telemotor  out  of  order  quicker 
than  anything  else,  excepting  per- 
haps flooding  with  water  or  careless 
shorting  of  a  circuit.  Still,  with  pa- 
tience and  a  good  understanding  of 
the  working  of  these  mechanisms, 
results  will  come.  One  thing  is  ob- 
vious, the  care  and  management  of 
these  machines  should  only  be  en- 
trusted to  a  man  skilled  and  know- 
ing the  "reason  why."  This  is  vital 
if  proper  operation  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

An  Engineer's  Sixth  Sense 
Sometimes  a  disarrangement  of 
some  auxiliary,  or  a  "hot  pin,"  dis- 
rupts the  smooth  working  of  the 
watch  in  the  engine  room.  When 
this  happens  the  watch  engineer 
should  never  forget  the  other  units. 
The  faculty  of  thinking  several 
things  at  once  is  one  well  to  be  cul- 
tivated. Train  the  mind  so  that  it 
will  subconsciously  know  what  is 
going  on  around  you  Long  practice 
has  so  developed  that  faculty  that 
many  engine-room  men  can  tell  wa- 
ter level  in  a  gauge  glass  without 
apparently  looking  at  it.  They  do 
look  at  it,  and  they  see  it,  but  sub- 
consciously, and  any  marked  difi'er- 
ence  in  working  level  is  at  once 
noted.  The  same  faculties  will,  if 
properly  enlarged,  give  one  the  abil- 
ity to  feel  when  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  happens.  Should  there  be 
a  breakdown  on  the  bilge  pumping 
system,  with  water  gaining  too  fast 
for  comfort,  do  not  fail  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  rest  of  the  machines.  A 
glance  is  sufficient  to  note  operation. 
Instruct  the  oiler  and  water  tender 
to  exercise  this  same  trait  and  thus 
real  engineers  will  be  developed. 
For  all  arguments  about  technical 
knowledge  and  mathematical  train- 
ing to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  one 
who  exercises  his  sixth  sense,  that 
of  instinctively  knowing  things,  that 
makes  the  best  man  to  have  the  care 
of  moving  masses  of  machinery. 
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MARINE  INSURANCE 


By  CHARLES  F.  HOWELL  Eastern   Contributing   Editor 

Johnson  &  Higgins  Prominent  Boards  Merge 

It    has    been    recentl.v    announced         As  the  result  of  frequent  confer- 
that,     effective     January     1.     1921,     ences    by    committees    representing 


Messrs.  E.  A.  Hassan,  Alexander 
Field  and  John  A.  Bishop  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  partnership  of  John- 
son &  Higgins.  This  advancement 
comes  through  long  and  faithful 
service  with  the  firm. 

Mr.  Hassan  formerly  was  associ- 
ated with  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  in  New  York, 
with  whom  he  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  marine  insurance  mat- 
ters. In  May,  1904,  he  joined  John- 
son &  Higgins  in  San  Francisco  and 
shortly  thereafter  became  manager 
of  the  marine  brokerage  department, 
which  position  he  has  held  since. 

Mr.  Field,  prior  to  joining  John- 
son &  Higgins,  was  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  re- 
signing in  the  year  1907  to  accept  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  fire  de- 
partment of  Johnson  &  Higgins.  He 
is  conceded  to  be  an  authority  on 
fire  insurance  forms,  as  well  as  rat- 
ings on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Bishop  joined  the  staff  as  an 
average  adjuster  in  1907  and  shortly 
thereafter  became  manager  of  the 
department.  Previous  to  joining 
Johnson  &  Higgins  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  average  adjusting 
in  San  Francisco  for  his  own  ac- 
count, and  his  ability  as  an  average 
adjuster  is  recognized  throughout 
the  shipping  world. 

The  firm  of  Johnson  &  Higgins  is 
the  oldest  establishment  engaged  in 
average  adjusting  and  the  insurance 
brokerage  business  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  founded  in  New- 
York  in  the  year  1845.  It  now  has 
offices  in  all  the  principal  seaports 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many 
interior  points.  As  broker  the  firm 
handles  all  lines  of  insurance,  with 
the  exception  of  life. 


the   National    Board   of   Marine   Un 
derwriters  and  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers   of    New   York,    it   has    been 
unanimously  decided  by  those  organ- 
izations to  consolidate  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  and  the  saving  of  a 
duplication  of  effort.     They  did  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the 
field  of  losses.     The  latter  organiza- 
tion is  a  hundred  years  old,  the  for- 
mer   less    than    half   that;     but    the 
National  Board  was  much  the  larger 
of  the  two.     A   petition   to   the   Su- 
preme   Court    for    an    order    accom- 
plishing the   consolidation   has   been 
drafted  and  sent  in.     The  new  body 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters   of    New    York,    and    its 
headquarters    will    be    at   44   Beaver 
Street,  the  new  Kerr  Building.     The 
merger    will    be    effective    early    in 
June.     The  first  president  will  prob- 
ably   be    Cornelius    Eldert,    who    is 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company;    and  the  first  vice 
president,    Harry    Bird,    of    Talbot, 
Bird  &   Company,  as  they  were  the 
last    presidents    of    the    New    York 
Board   and   the   National   Board,   re- 
spectively.     The   first   directorate   is 
composed    of    leading    underwriters, 
as  follows:    Cornelius  Eldert,  Harry 
Bird,    William    H.    McGee,    Clayton 
Piatt,    Hendon    Chubb,    William    R. 
Hedge,   Walter    Despard,    S.    D.    Mc- 
Comb,    Louis    F.    Burke,    Frank    H. 
Cauty.  and  Douglas  F.  Cox. 

Syndicate  Annual  Meeting 

Satisfactory  progress  in  all  de- 
partments was  shown  by  the  reports 
submitted  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  marine  insur- 
ance syndicates.  During  the  five 
months'  period  in  which  Syndicate 
A  had  been  functioning,  its  survey- 
ors   made    884    damage    surveys,    of 


vessels.     Of  the  425  surveys  made  at 
New  York,  no  less  than  345  were  on 
collision  damages  in  New  York  har- 
bor.   Manager  C.  R.  Page  announced 
that   there   are   2249    condition    sur- 
veys on  file.     For  the  eight  months 
upon  which  Syndicates  B  and  C  re- 
ported,  net  premiums  have   been   as 
follows:      To   B,    $749,648.41;    to    C, 
$3,580,396.90.      There   had   been    101 
losses,    distributed    as    follows:     To 
B,  $151,000;  to  C,  $802,945.     One  of 
the  most  interesting  announcements 
of   the    meeting    was    that    the    pro- 
posed loss  department  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  that  Douglas  C.  Ander- 
son has  been  placed  in  charge  of  it. 
Mr.    Anderson    has    both    experience 
and  ability.   He  was  brought  on  from 
California,  where  he  had  been   con- 
nected with  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes 
for  the  past  two  years.    He  was  born 
at   Plainfield,    New   Jersey,    May   11, 
1887;    served  with  the  Atlantic  Mu- 
tual  Insurance   Company   from   1903 
to   1919;    and  has  made  a  fine  rep- 
utation as  a  loss  expert. 

Salvage  Association  0.  K.'ed 

The    Shipping    Board    has    signed 
the    supplementary    agreement    with 
Syndicate   A,   of   the   American    ma- 
rine   insurance    syndicates,    and   has 
thus  granted  the  necessary   permis- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  organiza- 
tion   of   the    United    States    Salvage 
Association,    which    is    destined    to 
take  the  place  of  Syndicate  A.     An 
election    of   officers   will    be   effected 
soon.     The  directorate  is  as  follows: 
To  serve  until  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing:    Louis    F.    Burke.    William    R. 
Hedge.  Douglas  F.  Cox,  and  Charles 
R.  Page.     To  serve  until  the  second 
annual  meeting:    Walter  Wood  Par- 
sons,   Edwin    C.    Jameson,    Samuel 
Bird,  Jr ,  Lawrence  J.  Brengle.     To 
serve    until    the   third    annual    meet- 
ing:    Benjamin  Rush,  Gomer  H.  Rees, 
Hendon  Chubb,  and  William  H.  Mc- 


,  .  ,  ■     ^  ,     -    ■      -      ^^^-     Under  the  very  broad  powers 
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die   wrecked   and   damaged    shipping 
property   in   all   parts   of  the   world. 

A  Great  Loss  Man  Dies 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Amer- 
ican marine  loss  experts  has  been 
removed  by  the  recent  death  of 
Bradford  Darrach,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company.  He  stood  in  the 
very  first  ranks  of  surveyors  and  ap- 
praisers of  damaged  goods,  and  his 
dependable  advice  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  councils  of  men  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Darrach  had  been 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
fifty-five  years.  He  was  in  his  sev- 
enty-third year,  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  and  prominent  in  the 
club  and  church  life  of  the  city  of 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  where  he  had 
long  made  his  home.  His  character 
was  beyond  reproach,  and  his  re- 
markable devotion  to  business  has 
set  a  high  mark  for  the  emulation 
of  younger  men.  No  journey  was  too 
long  nor  too  unexpected  to  prevent 
his  promptly  taking  it,  nor  was  any 
problem  in  his  line  too  difficult  to 
prevent  his  solving  it.  They  are 
telling  of  one  occasion  when  he 
reached  home  on  Christmas  morning 
after  several  weeks'  work  in  upper 
New  England,  and  left  within  an 
hour  or  two  in  response  to  a  tele- 
gram urgently  requiring  his  pres- 
ence in  a  distant  state  in  the  South, 
where  his  duties  detained  him  four 
months.  Eastern  marine  loss  men 
will  not  soon  forget  the  wise  words 
and  splendid  example  of  Bradford 
Darrach. 

Insurance  Loss  Coverage 

A  decided  novelty  in  the  way  of 
complete  coverage  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  several  leading  New  York 
banks,  the  object  being  to  secure 
protection  against  losses  on  insur- 
ance account  arising  from  incom- 
plete coverage  in  their  foreign  de- 
partments. Shipments  to  South 
America  and  to  Europe  were  espe- 
cially thus  secured  against  careless- 
ness in  effecting  adequate  insurance 


protection.  As  no  such  policies  have 
ever  been  written  on  this  side,  the 
insurance  had  to  be  effected  in  Lon- 
don. The  amount  of  the  policy  in 
each  case  was  based  upon  the  total 
volume  of  acceptances  outstanding 
at  the  time  the  policy  was  written; 
and  the  rate  was  IV2  per  cent  of  the 
liability.  The  language  of  one  of 
these  novel  contracts  was  as  fol- 
lows, as  respects  the  scope  of  the 
coverage:  "Against  loss  by  destruc- 
tion or  damage  to  goods  which  is  not 
otherwise  recoverable  owing  to  er- 
ror or  omission  or  lapse  of  other  in- 
surance; any  merchandise  in  which 
assured  might  be  interested  by  pur- 
chase, discount  or  acceptance  of 
drafts,  or  under  drafts  held  pend- 
ing collection,  merchandise  under- 
lying loans,  merchandise  underlying 
drafts  under  letters  of  credit,  mer- 
chandise consigned  to  assured  or 
any  of  its  branches  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative." 

Dividing  Theft  Responsibility 

Action  of  the  first  importance  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters 
looking  to  the  effecting  of  a  curb 
upon  the  wholesale  losses  from  theft, 
pilferage  and  short  deliveries  through 
the  device  of  placing  the  liability 
for  such  losses  upon  the  shoulders 
of  shippers  and  shipowners  The 
proposal  of  this  character  that  re- 
cently originated  with  English  un- 
derwriters, and  which  the  London 
Institute  recommended  to  American 
underwriters  for  their  co-operation 
in  generally  securing,  has  been  mod- 
ified to  meet  conditions  on  this  side 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  our  in- 
stitute and  passed  along  to  the  in- 
dividual companies  for  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  These  clauses  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  companies, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
they  will  be  generally  approved.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  merchants  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  packing  and 
shipping;  to  patronize  those  steam- 
ship lines  that  are  most  careful   in 


supervising  shipments;    and  to  give 

adequate  and  prompt  notice  of  loss. 

The    language    of    these    important 

clauses  is  as  follows: 

Theft  and  Pilferage 
(Open  Policy  Form) — in  con- 
sideration of  additiona'  rates 
which  have  been  or  shall  here- 
after be  agreed  upon,  it  is  here- 
by agreed  that  this  insurance 
covers  the  risk  of  loss  by  theft 
and/or  pilferage,  irrespective  of 
percentage,  but  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Underwriters  shall  only 
pay  75  per  cent  of  the  shipping 
value  (as  hereinafter  defined) 
of  any  goods  lost  by  the  risks 
above  mentioned; 

2.  The  shipping  value  of  the. 
goods,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
insurance,  is  defined  as  follows: 

The  prime  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  assured  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  the  insurance  is 
effected,  including  expenses  of 
and  incidental  to  shipment  of 
the  goods;  prepaid  freight,  if 
any,  and  charges  for  insurance. 

When  any  element  of  the  ship- 
ping value  is  expressed  in  a 
foreign  currency  it  shall,  for 
this  purpose,  be  converted  into 
dollars  at  the  sight  rate  of  ex- 
change current  at  the  time  and 
place  of  settlement  by  under- 
writers. 

3.  No  liability  for  loss  to  at- 
tach hereunder  unless  notice  of 
survey  has  been  given  to  under- 
writers' agent  within  ten  (10) 
days  of  the  expiry  of  risk  un- 
der the  policy;  nor  unless  claim 
is  promptly  reported  to  these 
assurers  at  the  office  or  agency 
where  the  loss  is  payable. 

4.  No  loss  shall  constitute  a 
claim  hereunder  unless  the  75 
per  cent  thereof  which  would 
be  due  from  underwriters  shall 
amount  to  $25  or  over. 

5.  Underwriters  shall  be  en- 
titled to  75  per  cent  of  any 
amount  recovered  from  carriers 
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or  others  in  respect  of  losses 
covered  by  this  insurance,  after 
deducting  expenses  of  recovery, 
if  any;  the  amount  payable  to 
underwriters  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  paid  by  them  in  respect 
of  the  loss. 

6.  Notwithstanding  that  loss- 
es are  settled  on  the  shipping 
value,  as  above  defined,  the  rate 
of  premium  agreed  upon  shall 
be  payable  upon  the  sum  insur- 
ed against  marine  perils,  wheth- 
er this  be  more  or  less  than  the 
shipping  value. 

Theft,  Pilferage,  Short  Delivery 
and    (or)    Non-Delivery 

(Open  Policy  Form) — In  con- 
sideration of  additional  rates 
which  have  been  or  shall  here- 
after be  agreed  upon  it  is  here- 
by agreed  that  this  insurance 
covers  the  risk  of  loss  by  theft 
and  (or)  pilferage,  or  by  short 
delivery  and  (or)  non-delivery 
(as  hereinafter  defined),  irre- 
spective of  percentage,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Underwriters  shall  only 
pay  75  per  cent  of  the  shipping 
value  (as  hereinafter  defined) 
of  any  goods  lost  by  the  risks 
above   mentioned. 

2.  The  shipping  value  of  the 
goods,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
insurance,  is  defined  as  follows: 

The  prime  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  assured  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  the  insurance  is 
effected,  including  expenses  of 
and  incidental  to  shipment  of 
the  goods;  prepaid  freight,  if 
any,  and  charges  for  insurance. 

When  any  element  of  the  ship- 
ping value  is  expressed  in  a  for- 
eign currency  it  shall,  for  this 
purpose,  be  converted  into  dol- 
lars at  the  sight  rate  of  ex- 
change current  at  time  and  place 
of  settlement  by  underwriters. 

3.  "Short  delivery"  and  "non- 
delivery," as  used  herein,  shall 
cover  only  the  unexplained  dis- 
appearance of  goods,  and  shall 
not  include  more  delay  nor  de- 
struction of  the  goods  by  causes 
which  would  not  be  covered 
under  other  provisions  of  the 
policy.  Furthermore,  short  de- 
livery and  non-delivery  shall 
only  be  covered  if  the  liability 
of  the  carrier  is  limited  by 
stipulation  in  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing to  an  amount  less  than 
the  shipping  value  of  the  goods 
or  negatived  by  statute  solely 
because  of  the  valuable  charac- 
ter of  the  goods. 

4.  No  liability  for  loss  to  at- 
tach hereunder  unless  notice  of 


survey  has  been  given  to  under- 
writers' agent  within  ten  days 
of  the  expiry  of  risk  under 
the  policy,  nor  unless  claim  is 
promptly  reported  to  these  as- 
surers at  the  oflice  or  agency 
where  the  loss  is  payable. 

5.  No  loss  shall  constitute  a 
claim  hereunder  unless  the  75 
per  cent  thereof  which  would 
be  due  from  underwriters  shall 
amount  to  $25  or  over. 

6.  Underwriters  shall  be  en- 
titled to  75  per  cent  of  any 
amount  recovered  from  carriers 
or  others  in  respect  of  losses 
covered  by  this  insurance  after 
deducting  expenses  of  recovery, 
if  any,  the  amount  payable  to 
underwriters  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  paid  by  them  in  respi;ct 
of  the  loss. 

7.  Notwithstanding  that  loss- 
es are  settled  on  the  shipping 
value,  as  above  defined,  the  rate 
of  premium  agreed  upon  shall 
be  payable  upon  the  sum  insui-- 
ed  against  marine  perils,  wheth- 
er this  be  more  or  less  than  the 
shipping  value. 

The  clauses  are  not  obligatory 
as  to  specie,  bullion,  precious 
stones,  securities,  evidence  of 
debt,  personal  efl'ects,  pictures, 
works  of  art,  copper,  metals  and 
raw  silk.  The  exclusion  of  raw 
silk  to  be  confined  to  raw  silk 
shipped  from  the  Orient. 

New  Propeller  Rules 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
has  formulated  new  rules  for  the 
construction  of  propellers  for  ves- 
sels in  salt-water  service  that  are 
built  to  class  with  that  society. 
When  satisfactory  compliance  has 
been  made  with  these  regulations  a 
notation  will  be  made  in  the  record 
indicating  the  type  of  propeller  and 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
The  material  of  the  propeller  blades 
is  to  be  tested  and  inspected  by  a 
surveyor  of  the  bureau;  one  set  of 
the  prescribed  tests  shall  be  made 
for  each  blade  of  built-up  propell- 
ers and  for  each  of  two  opposite 
blades  of  solid  propellers.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  studs  securing  detach- 
able blades  to  the  hub  should  be  of 
Grade  1  steel  or  of  equally  satis- 
factory material.  The  use  of  bronze 
for  all  propeller  blades  is  strongly 
recommended  when  service  condi- 
tions do  not  require  other  material. 
The  thickness  of  the  blades  is  pre- 
scribed, and  this  may  not  be  reduced 
in  order  to  provide  clearance  for 
nuts.  Detachable  blades  are  to  be 
recessed  into  the  propeller  hub;  the 
side  clearance  should  be  as  small 
as  possible  and  should  be  filled  with 


a  protective  mixture  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion and  galvanic  action.  Studs 
should  be  fitted  tightly  into  the  hub 
and  a  shoulder  on  the  same  under 
the  flange  is  recommended.  The 
nuts  should  have  a  tight-fitting 
thread  and  be  secured  by  stop- 
screws.  The  feather  should  extend 
nearly  the  full  length  of  the  taper 
and  bear  on  the  propeller  hub  for 
its  entire  length.  Th(;  exposed  steel 
of  the  shaft  is  to  be  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  water  by  filling  all 
spaces  between  cap,  hub  and  shaft 
with  tallow  or  other  prctective  ma- 
terial. Vessels  of  unlimited  class 
are  to  carry  at  least  one  spare  blade 
for  each  built-up  propeller.  All 
solid  propellers  and  blades  of  built- 
up  propellers  are  to  be  swung  clear 
of  the  ground,  be  hammered  all  over 
and  inspected  for  surface  defects. 
The  finished  and  assembled  propeller 
is  to  be  inspected  by  the  surveyor. 
Upon  request  the  surveyors  shall 
witness  and  certify  as  to  the  bal- 
ancing and  pitch  of  the  propeller. 

Discontinue  Direct  Writing 

Further  signs  of  the  times  are 
emphasized  in  the  retirement  from 
the  field  of  direct  marine  writing 
in  this  country  by  such  strong  com- 
panies as  the  Second  Russian  and 
the  Rossia.  They  are  among  those 
fire  companies  that  were  attracted 
into  making  this  experiment  by  the 
immense  war  insurance  profits,  but 
they  have  recently  been  finding 
these  new  departments  more  ex- 
pensive than  profitable.  Hereafter 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  ma- 
rine reinsurance,  so  far  as  that 
branch  of  the  business  is  concerned. 

Shipowners'  Liability 

It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for 
steamship  companies  to  evade  lia- 
bility for  losses  due  to  pilferage 
by  the  device  of  stamping  bills  of 
lading  "not  responsible  for  loss  by 
pilferage."  By  the  Harter  Act  wa- 
ter carriers  are  forbidden  to  at- 
tempt to  relieve  themselves  in  their 
bills  of  lading  from  losses  occa- 
sioned by  a  failure  to  properly  care 
for  the  goods  entrusted  to  them; 
and  theft  and  pilferage  losses  arise 
from  lack  of  just  such  care. 

Marine  Insurance  Addresses 

That  marine  insurance  is  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  "big  business"  is 
a  matter  of  course;  but  it  has  been 
in  the  spotlight  more  than  usual  of 
late.  At  the  ninth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  during  the  closing  days  of 
April,  its  needs  and  importance  were 
ably  presented  by  Insurance  Com- 
missioner Burton  Mansfield  of  Con- 
necticut,  and  by  S.   S.   Huebner,   in- 
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surance  expert  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  At  the  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  held  at  Cleveland 
during  the  first  week  of  May,  Third 
Vice-President  William  D.  Winter 
of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  rehearsed  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  business  that  stand 
in  need  of  a  fuller  solution.  By 
the  time  these  accomplished  speak- 
ers had  finished,  it  must  have  been 
evident  to  their  imposing  audiences 
that  marine  insurance  is  a  rapidly 
growing  safeguard  of  our  national 
material  good,  and  that  the  provin- 
cialism of  much  of  the  present  state 
legislation  ought  to  be  relegated  to 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  shackles 
struck  off  this  vital  agent  for  the 
extension  and  protection  of  our  pro- 
posed world-wide  trade. 

Tank  Gases  Dangerous 

Considerable  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  a  campaign  to  .secure 
municipal  ordinances  of  sufficient 
stringency  adequately  to  protect  the 
lives  of  marine  workmen  and  to  in- 
sure safety  from  fire  to  the  invalu- 
able property  that  surrounds  our 
city  waterfronts,  the  "proximate 
cause"  of  such  menace  being  the 
slip-shod  methods  now  employed  for 
the  detection  of  the  presence  of  poi- 
sonous and  inflammable  gases  in  re- 
cently emptied  fuel-tanks  of  oil- 
burning  vessels.  As  all  marine  men 
know,  such  gases  are  very  apt  to  be 
present  in  dangerous  quantities  at 
such  times ;  and  if  a  workman  were 
to  inhale  them  it  would  CDs';  him 
his  life;  or  if  he  were  to  strike  a 
spark  or  drop  a  heated  bit  of  metal 
the  resultant  explosion  would  im- 
peril adjacent  property  whose  value 
might  easily  run  into  the  millions. 
There  is  nothing  chimerical  about 
this;  several  such  explosions  are 
already  a  matter  of  recent  history. 
Repair  yards  under  prudent  man- 
agement employ  qualified  chemists 
to  make  tests  after  tanks  have  been 
emptied  to  ascertain  the  presence 
or  absence  of  such  noxious  and  per- 
ilous gases,  but  streaks  of  economy 
are  developing  and  the  chemists' 
salaries  are  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  as  items  that  might  be  re- 
duced by  recourse  to  some  cheaper 
though  less  effective  device,  such  as 
the  lowering  of  mice,  birds,  etc., 
into  the  tanks.  Should  this  tend- 
ency become  general  there  is  no 
legal  refuge  for  those  whose  lives 
or  property  are  endangered.  The 
compensation  laws  appear  to  afford 
no  relief  to  the  workmen.  It  is  a 
matter  that  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  serious  attention  of  fire  under- 
writers. Such  conditions  prevail  in 
many  of  our  leading  ports,  and  the 
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need  for  adequate  protection  through 
stringent  municipal  ordinances  is 
urgent. 

The  Edmonds  Bill 

The  Edmonds  bill  to  regulate  ma- 
rine insurance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  widen  the  field  ma- 
terially, and  by  serving  as  a  model 
bill  will,  it  is  hoped,  cause  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  enact  identical  or 
similar  legislation.  Under  the  Ed- 
monds bill  insurance  written  by  ma- 
rine and  similar  companies  (marine, 
fire-marine  and  fire  insurance  com- 
panies) would  be  divided  into  the 
following  groups:  (1)  marine  in- 
surance, which  would  cover  risks  of 
the  following  classes:  loss  or  dam- 
age to  vessels,  aircraft,  automobiles, 
cars  and  other  vehicles,  wherever 
situated,  and  whether  complete,  in 
process  of  or  awaiting  construc- 
tion, goods,  freight  cargoes,  mer- 
chandise, effects,  disbursements, 
profits,  monies,  securities,  choses  in 
action,  evidences  of  debt  including 
money  loaned  on  bottomry  and  re- 
spondentia bonds,  valuable  papers, 
liabilities  and  liens  of  every  descrip- 
tion, (2)  risks  on  property,  rents, 
use  and  occupancy  of  property,  loss 
or  damage  by  fire,  lightning,  temp- 
est, hail,  etc. ;  breakage  or  leakage 
of  fire  prevention  apparatus  and  lia- 
bility of  insured  for  loss  or  damage 
through  such  cause,  on  automobiles 
against  loss  or  damage  due  to  (a) 
collision,  (b)  theft,  fc)  injury  to 
persons  or  property,  (3)  against  ac- 
cident, injury  or  disability  result- 
ing from  sickness,  (4)  against  the 
death  or  disability  of  another,  (5) 
against  property  loss  from  causes 
other  than  fire,  marine  and  inland 
navigation  hazards,  and  against  lia- 
bility of  insured  for  such  loss  or 
damage,  against  personal  injury  or 
death  from  boiler  explosions  and 
against  losses  due  to  burglary,  theft 
and  forgery,  (6)  against  loss  through 
bad  debts,  (7)  against  defects  in 
titles  (8)  against  theft,  injury,  sick- 
ness, or  death  of  livestock,  and  (9) 
against  all  other  hazards  not  for- 
bidden by  public  policy  other  than 
(a)  life  insurance,  and  fb)  fidelity 
and   surety  bonding. 

Seamen's  Compensation 

Representative  Ogden  Mills  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Johnson  of 
California  have  introduced  seamen's 
compensation  bills  in  their  houses  of 
Congress,  the  Mills  bill  having  been 
introduced  April  27.  Hearings  will 
begin  before  the  committee  on  the 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries  June 
third. 

Mr.  Mills'  bill  provides  for  compen- 
sation   in   a   comprehensive   manner. 
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Article  I  is  given  over  to  definitions. 
Compensation  proper  is  taken  up  in 
Article  II,  which  provides  a  fixed 
scale  for  specified  minor  injuries 
and  66%  per  cent  of  the  weekly 
earnings  of  the  seaman  for  total 
disability.  For  death  payments  are 
to  be  made  as  follows:  to  the 
widow,  35  per  cent  of  the  weekly 
earnings  of  the  husband,  plus  15 
per  cent  for  each  child,  the  total  not 
to  exceed  66%  per  cent;  to  children 
alone,  25  per  cent  for  one  and  15 
per  cent  for  each  additional  child, 
the  whole  not  to  exceed  66%  per 
cent;  to  parents,  25  to  40  per  cent 
conditioned  upon  dependency;  to 
brothers,  sisters,  grandparents  and 
grandchildren,  wholly  dependent,  25 
to  40  per  cent. 

For  total  disability  compensation 
shall  not  be  more  than  $25  nor  less 
than  $10,  unless  weekly  earnings  are 
less  than  $15,  except  that  the  com- 
pensation shall  be  the  full  amount 
of  earnings.  In  case  of  death  week- 
ly earnings  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  not  more  than  $37.50  nor 
less  than  $15,  except  that  the  com- 
pensation paid  shall  not  exceed  act- 
ual earnings. 

"Seaman"  is  defined  as  "any  per- 
son employed  to  serve  on  board  a 
vessel,"  stevedores  and  repairmen 
excluded;  and  "vessel"  is  defined  as 
"every  vessel  or  structure  capable 
of  navigating  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,"  men-of-war  ex- 
cluded. 

The  compensation  fund,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  commission, 
would  be  raised  as  follows: 

"Every  employer  subject  to  this 
act  shall  pay  ...  the  premium 
determined  and  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission for  the  seamen  employed  by 
him.  .  .  .  The  commission  shall 
classify  seamen  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  hazard  in  their  employ- 
ment .  .  .  and  shall  fix  the 
rates  of  premiums  .  .  .  sufl!i- 
eiently  high  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  .  .  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
reserves  and  surplus.  .  ."  The 
minimum  surplus  is  fixed  at  $50,000, 
but  the  commission  may  increase  it. 

Failure  of  an  employer  to  comply 
with  the  act  may  result  in  the  im- 
position of  severe  penalties,  such 
as  the  refusal  of  clearance.  Sea- 
men are  specifically  enjoined  from 
paying  the  premiums  and  employers 
are  forbidden  to  deduct  them  from 
wages. 

No  provision  whatever  is  made  for 
transfer  of  liability,  so  that  com- 
pensation insurance  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  claims  is  impos- 
sible.    The   employer  must   pay   the 
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premiums,  but  Section  204  provides 
that  ".  .  .  the  rights  and  rem- 
edies herein  granted  for  injury  shall 
exclude  all  other  rights  and  rem- 
edies .  .  .  against  his  employer 
or  his  vessel  on  account  of  such 
injury."  The  seaman  or  his  rep- 
resentative may  elect  to  sue  any 
person,  etc.,  other  than  his  employ- 
er, however. 

Drydock  Insurance 

An  interesting  question  concern- 
ing insurance  of  a  dry  dock  arose 
in  the  trial  of  the  cases  of  Frank 
McWilliams,  Inc.,  against  Aetna  In- 
surance Company  and  other  com- 
panies, which  were  tried  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Richmond  county. 
New   York,   April    13. 

The  insurance  companies  issued 
their  policies  covering  the  plain- 
tiff's dry  dock  No.  3.  The  policies 
were  of  a  printed  form,  commonly 
used  for  insurance  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  navigating  inland  waters, 
but  riders  were  attached  to  them 
stating  that  where  the  word  "ves- 
sel" occurred  in  the  policies  "dry- 
dock"  was  to  be  substituted. 

The  policies  contained  the  follow- 
ing provision  among  others: 

"And  it  is  understood  that  no 
loss  is  to  be  paid  arising  from 
any  negligence  in  not  keeping 
vessel  well  pumped  out,  except- 
ing in  case  of  accident." 

The  pumps  of  the  pontoon  were 
operated  by  electric  power  supplied 
by  the  Richmond  Light  Company. 
On  May  1,  1920,  the  dock  was  be- 
ing lowered  to  receive  a  vessel  and 
when  it  had  reached  the  proper 
depth,  the  pumps  were  put  in  opera- 
tion, but  in  a  very  short  time, 
through  some  accident  at  the  power 
house  of  the  electric  light  company, 
the  current  was  put  off  and  in  con- 
sequence the   dry   dock   sank. 

It  was  held  that  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel  was  due  to  an  "accident," 
under  the  provision  of  the  policy 
referred  to,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  recover  from  the  in- 
surance company  the  amount  of  dam- 
age sustained  by  the  sinking  of  the 
dry  dock. 

West  Hartland  Repairs 

The  money  loss  resulting  from 
the  collision  of  the  Admiral  .steam- 
ship    Governor     and     the     Shipping 


Board  freighter  West  Hartland,  op- 
erated by  the  Admiral  Line,  in 
Puget  Sound  April  1,  now  exceeds 
$1,300,000.  The  Governor  insurance, 
as  previously  stated,  was  about  $1,- 
250,000.  Repairs  to  the  West  Hart- 
land will  cost  $63,250,  a  contract 
having  been  let  to  the  Todd  Dry- 
docks,  Seattle.  The  successful  bid- 
der was  pushed  closely  by  the  Al- 
bina  Engine  Works,  which  bid  $65,- 
300.  The  Heffernan  Engine  Works 
bid  $76,000,  and  the  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard  submitted  an  estimate  of  $67,- 
000. 

Bremerton  had  been  quite  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  work  in  order  to 
tide  itself  over  the  present  lean 
period,  but  two  private  companies 
were  considerably  below  the  navy 
yard. 

Work  began  April  30  and  will  be 
completed,  under  the  contract,  by 
June  18,  or  within  fifty  days. 

Tokio  to  Increase  Capital 

Advices  from  Tokyo  state  that  the 
Tokio  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  largest  of  Japan,  has  de- 
cided to  increase  its  capital  from 
yen  15,000,000  to  yen  30,000,000.  The 
300,000  shares  of  capital  stock,  par 
value  yen  50  each,  will  be  doubled 
in  number.  The  dividend  for  the 
last  business  term  will  be  50  per 
cent,  it  is  reported,  as  compared  with 
40  per  cent  for  the  preceding  period, 
net  profits  being  yen  9,116,110,  as 
against  yen  8,032,736.  The  dividend 
to  be  paid  will  aggregate  yen  7,500,- 
000;  yen  40,000  will  go  into  the  de- 
preciation fund  of  the  Tokyo  Kaijo 
building,  owned  by  the  company; 
and  the  remainder,  yen  1,576,110, 
will  be  carried  forward. 

Japanese  companies  have  consent- 
ed to  an  extension  of  the  Kamchat- 
kan  season,  heretofore  June  1  to 
September  1,  and  will  insure  vessels 
from  May  15  at  the  regular  rates 
and  from  May  1  to  May  15  at  an  in- 
crease of  50  sen. 

Bills  of  Lading  and 
Insurance  Claims 

By  Charles  H.  Williamson, 
Manager,   Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  old  theory  that  corporations 
are  "soulless  creatures"  is  one  that 
is  easily  disproved  if  people  who 
deal  with  them  would  take  more 
pains  to  see  that  they  get  in  touch 
with  the  men  who  handle  the  ques- 
tion involved  and  present  their  case 
clearly. 


Take  the  case  of  claims  filed 
against  corporations  selling  trans- 
portation for  goods ;  the  average 
shipper  or  consignee  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  review  the  bill  of 
lading  conditions,  which  is  the  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  carrier, 
and  in  many  cases  does  not  even 
know  what  such  conditions  mean. 
"Oh,  well,  try  it  on,"  is  the  usual 
attitude,  and  a  claim  not  only  is 
presented  but  the  documents  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  loss  are  missing 
and  the  claim  agent  of  the  carrier, 
who  is  human  like  the  rest  of  us 
and  who,  in  most  cases,  is  willing 
to  pay  just  claims,  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  cannot  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  claim  and  a  lengthy 
correspondence  results,  which  ends 
in  the  consignee  finding  out  that 
either  the  claim  is  not  valid  or 
that,  if  he  had  had  his  papers  in 
order  to  begin  with,  his  claim  could 
have  been  paid  promptly. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  bill  of  lading  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  particularly  in  view 
of  recent  decisions  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress; and  some  steamship  lines  in- 
clude limitations  in  their  bills  of 
lading  that  are  of  little  value  as  a 
protection  against  the  cargo  claims 
presented,  but  certainly  shippers  or 
consignees  should  confer  with  some- 
one qualified  to  advise  them  before 
presenting  their  claims. 

Most  cargo  moving  by  water  is 
protected  by  marine  insurance,  which 
injects  another  element  in  the  event 
of  loss  or  damage,  as  to  whether  the 
claim  is  a  "ship's  claim"  or  an  in- 
surance claim,  or  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, is  both;  that  is,  the  insurance 
company  paying  the  claim  and  tak- 
ing subrogation  against  the  vessel. 
Here  again,  the  shipper  or  con- 
signee so  often  does  not  know  what 
papers  he  must  have  to  prove  his 
claim,  and  the  insurance  company 
is  blamed  for  a  delay  that  is  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  shipper  or  con- 
signee himself. 

The  proverb  "a  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing"  truly  applies  to 
the  above  matters,  and  considering 
how  easy  it  is  for  shippers  and  con- 
signees to  obtain  the  advice  they 
need,  it  is  all  the  more  surprising 
that  they  do  not  make  the  effort  to 
do  so.  There  is  one  clause  generally 
in  bills  of  lading  with  which  con- 
signees and  shippers  should  be  fa- 
miliar and  that  is  the  clause  speci- 
fying the  time  within  which  claim 
or  notice  of  claim  should  be  filed 
with  the  carrier — or  they  will  wake 
up  some  fine  day  sadder  and  wiser 
men. 
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THE  NEW  STRUCTURAL  SHOP  AT  MARE  ISLAND 


A  RECENT  visit  to  Mare  Is- 
land by  a  representative  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review  devel- 
oped some  very  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  new  structural 
shop  at  that  Navy  Yard. 

This  shop  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  is  setting  a  standard  for 
shops  for  this  purpose  in  all  of  the 
large  navy  yards.  It  combines  un- 
der one  roof  a  forge  shop,  plate 
shop,  and  shape  shop.  It  is  700  feet 
long  and  300  feet  wide,  being  di- 
vided into  three  100-foot  bays.  It 
is  of  steel  girder  and  reinforced  con- 
crete construction  with  the  walls  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  maximum 
lighting.  In  fact,  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  shop  would  indicate 
that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  entire 
wall  surface,  exclusive  of  large  door 
openings,  is  in  clear  glass. 

Each  of  the  three  bays  is  devoted 
to  one  particular  line  of  work  and 
is  complete  in  itself  for  that  line. 
Shape  Shop 
The  shape  shop  occupies  the  100- 
foot  bay  on  the  east  side  and  is 
served  by  one  15-ton  overhead  elec- 
tric crane  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  bay  and  by  four  5-ton  and  two 
3-ton  electric  wall  cranes.  This 
shape  shop  bay  has  fitted  on  its 
south  end  a  very  large  area  of  bend- 
ing slabs,  which  are  served  by  two 
oil  angle  furnaces,  one  40  feet  in 
length  and  one  80  feet  in  length, 
these  furnaces  being  erected  outside 
the  building  with  their  ends  project- 
ing through  the  wall  and  opening 
onto  the  bending  slabs.  In  front  of 
the  furnaces  are  two  large  angle 
beveling  machines,  and  arranged  in 
order  up  the  length  of  the  bay  are 
a  350-ton  hydraulic  press,  a  hydrau- 
lic frame  bender,  and  four  75-ton 
hydraulic  presses,  together  with  gate 
shears,  radial  drills,  and  a  number 
of  light  punches.  Then  comes  the 
anglesmiths'  department  with  a  num- 
ber of  forges,  hammers  and  presses, 
a    number    of    welding    tables    and 


punches,  angle  shears,  drill  presses, 
and  straight  and  joggling  rolls. 

Plate   Shop 

In  the  plate  shop  bay  there  are 
two  15-ton  overhead  electric  travel- 
ing cranes  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  bay,  six  5-ton  and  four  3-ton 
electric  wall  cranes.  Fitted  on  the 
south  end  of  this  bay  is  a  32-foot 
oil  plate  furnace  and  a  similar  fur- 
nace of  smaller  dimensions  opening 
onto  a  plate  bending  slab  with  a 
bending  machine,  and  both  inside 
and  outside  of  this  shop  at  the  south 
end  is  a  large  space  properly  ar- 
ranged for  laying  off  work. 

Directly  opposite  the  south  en- 
trance, which  in  all  three  bays  is 
served  by  a  standard  gauge  railroad 
track,  there  will  be  erected  a  steel 
overhead  structure  carrying  a  trol- 
ley track  at  each  side,  and  under- 
neath this  structure  will  be  arrang- 
ed the  double  end  punch  and  shear 
machines. 

The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ex- 
perience has  been  very  much  ir 
favor  of  the  handling  of  plates  at 
shears  and  punches  by  overhead 
trolleys  so  that  the  plate  is  floated, 
as  it  were,  to  the  machine,  and  it  is 
the  intention  with  this  overhead 
structure  to  work  a  large  number 
of  ball-bearing  trolley  hoists  capable 
of  taking  care  of  all  plates  that  are 
put  through  the  shop. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  bay  there 
are  three  large  single  punches  and 
gang  drills  and  plate  planers  and  a 
large  space  arranged  for  the  coun- 
tersinking of  the  plates  on  the  floor 
of  the  shop. 

At  the  north  end  are  situated  two 
large  plate  rolls.  One,  in  process 
of  installation  at  the  present  time 
by  the  Southwark-Harris  Foundry 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  plate  bending  roll  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  being 
able  to  take  between  the  standards 
a  36-foot  plate  and  have  a  capacity 
for  plates   up  to   liu-inch  thickness. 


In  the  westerly  bay  the  forge  shop 
is  served  by  one  15-ton  and  one  80- 
ton  overhead  electric  traveling  crane 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  bay 
and  by  one  5-ton  and  two  3-ton  elec- 
tric wall  cranes.  This  bay  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections  so  that  the 
15-  and  80-ton  cranes  serving  the 
larger  section  have  a  span  of  66 
feet  and  the  smaller  section  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  shop,  which  is 
served  by  a  5-ton  overhead  electric 
traveling  crane,  has  a  width  of  34 
feet.  The  larger  section  takes  care 
of  the  heavy  work  and  the  smaller 
section  the  lighter  work.  The  large 
section  houses  a  United  Engineer- 
ing 2000-ton  steam  hydraulic  forg- 
ing press  served  by  three  furnaces, 
an  800-ton  steam  hydraulic  forging 
press  served  by  two  furnaces,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  install  later  a  1000- 
ton  steam  hydraulic  forging  press 
between  these  two  with  four  addi- 
tional furnaces. 

At  the  north  end  there  are  two 
annealing  furnaces  of  the  car  type, 
one  with  a  chamber  7  feet  3  inches 
wide,  6  feet  high,  and  60  feet  long, 
and  there  is  also  to  be  installed  a 
chain  testing  machine  with  a  capac- 
ity of  300,000  pounds.  A  number 
of  large  air  hammers  are  to  be  in- 
stalled, ranging  in  capacity  from 
3300  to  8000  pounds,  and  this  bay 
also  will  have  at  the  south  end  a 
large  drop  forging  department,  while 
in  the  smaller  section  at  the  west 
side  there  will  be  twelve  steam  ham- 
mers ranging  in  capacity  from  600 
to  2500  pounds,  a  tool  dressing  de- 
partment, and  a  department  fitted 
with  a  number  of  bolt  and  rivet 
machines. 

The  roof  is  of  the  box  girder  type 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  side 
space  of  the  girder  indent  in  glass. 

Mold  Loft 

Above  the  shape  shop  is  the  mold 
loft,  which  is  the  best  arranged 
space  for  this  kind  of  work  that  we 
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have  ever  seen.  Here  there  is  an  ab- 
solutely uninterrupted  finished  floor 
100  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long — not 
a  column  or  projection  of  any  kind 
on  the  entire  surface — so  that  the 
draftsman  or  loftsman  may  here  lay 
out  full  size,  absolutely  complete 
lines  for  a  700-foot  ship.  There  is 
to  be  an  office  in  the  center  of  this 
floor,  but  it  will  be  suspended  from 
the  roof  girders  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lines  oa  the  floor  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted in  any  manner. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  entire  shop 
is  laid  in  creosoted  wooden  blocks 
on  a  reinforced  concrete  foundation. 
Power  for  all  electrically  driven 
tools  and  for  the  electric  cranes  is 
carried  into  the  building  under- 
ground through  large  concrete  con- 
duits  in   lead   sheathed    cables   with 


suitably  arranged  manholes  for  in- 
spection and  repair.  The  two  large 
overhead  cranes  in  the  forge  shop 
are  arranged  with  wall  pulpit  con- 
trol so  that  an  operator  at  the  con- 
trol station  has  a  good,  uninterrupt- 
ed view  of  the  entire  shop  and  can 
manage  every  movement  of  his  crane 
to  suit  the  conditions  on  the  floor. 

Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  pressure 
mains  are  carried  along  the  walls 
with  convenient  laterals.  Acetylene 
gas,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  piped 
to  all  locations  where  needed.  In- 
dustrial trackage  is  carried  through 
the  shop  in  all  three  bays,  connect- 
ing directly  to  standard  gauge  rail- 
road from  the  outside. 

A  suitable  space  has  been  laid  off 
on  the  south  of  the  shop  for  angle 


plate  and  ingot  storage,  these  spaces 
being  independently  served  by  over- 
head gantry  cranes. 

The  machines  to  be  used  in  this 
shop  are  to  come  from  three  sources: 
first,  the  equipment  now  in  use  in 
the  old  forge  shops,  plate  shops,  and 
shape  shops  at  Mare  Island;  sec- 
ond, the  machinery  that  has  been 
used  at  the  Risdon  plant,  which  dur- 
ing the  war  was  operated  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
for  the  United  States  Navy;  and, 
third,  new  machines  bought  on  the 
market.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
equipment  will  be  new.  The  build- 
ing and  the  equipment  will  cost 
when  finished  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000,000  and  will  be  the  last 
word  in  structural  shop  design  and 
construction. 


THE  DE  LUXE  PISTON 

Great  Demand  for  Los  Angeles  Product  Leads  to  Record  Machine  Tool  Order 
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IT  should  be  of  vital  interest  to 
the  metal  and  manufacturing 
trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  Clark-Turner 
Piston  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 
These  people  started  in  business  in 
a  very  small  way  three  or  four  years 
ago  with  one  or  two  lathes  in  their 
shop. 

The  De  Luxe  piston,  manufactured 
by  this  firm,  is  now  being  shipped 
-throughout  the  entire  world;    agents 


are  established  through  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  piston  is 
the  combination  of  strength,  dura- 
bility and   light   weight. 

Enormous  orders  for  these  pistons 
have  made  necessary  a  great  expan- 
sion of  plant  and  very  recently  the 
Clark-Turner  Piston  Company  pur- 
chased from  the  Herberts  Machinery 
&  Supply  Company  sixty-eight  Mon- 
arch lathes,  size  16  inches  by  6  feet 
bed,    quick   change,   three-step    cone. 


double  back  geared  machines.  Each 
of  these  tools  is  equipped  with  air 
chucks  and  special  tooling  equip- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  turning  out 
De  Luxe  pistons  accurately  and  in 
great  quantities.  A  single  order  of 
this  character  running  into  six  fig- 
ures certainly  contains  great  en- 
couragement for  the  machine  tool 
trade  and  shows  that  business  is  not 
altogether  dead. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  plac- 
ing of  this  enormous  order  of  lathes, 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Herberts,  president  of  the 
Herberts  Machinery  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, was  interviewed  by  our  repre- 
sentative when  he  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  May  11,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"The  Clark  -  Turner  Piston  Com- 
pany were  very  careful  to  select  a 
lathe  best  adapted  for  their  require- 
ments and  one  that  would  stand  up 
under  high  pressure  production  and 
continuous  operation,  as  this  firm  is 
at  the  present  time  running  three 
shifts;  in  other  words,  their  equip- 
ment never  stops  and  they  must  have 
tools  which  will  stay  on  the  job  and 
produce  the  goods. 

"This   concern  now  has   in   opera- 
tion various  makes  of  engine  lathes, 
some   of   which    have   been    in   their 
shop  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more. 
Each   one  of  these  lathes   has   been 
under   severe  test,   as   far   as    accu- 
racy, workmanship,  material  and  du- 
rability are  concerned,  and  although 
the    Monarch    lathe    is    a    medium- 
priced    tool    they    have    found    it    to 
stand  the  strain  to  better  advantage 
than    any    other    lathe    which    they 
have  used,  as  they  themselves  want- 
ed   to    be    thoroughly    convinced    in 
placing  an   order   of   this    size,   that 
they   are   securing  the  best  possible 
production  lathe  for  the  money.   The 
price  was  a  secondary  consideration. 
"The  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany guarantee  each  of  their  lathes 
to  be  accurate  within  one-thousandth 
of  an   inch   in   each  eighteen   inches 
of    bed.      They    have    an    enormous 
plant  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lathes  exclusively.   Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  features   of   these   lathes    are: 
large  phosphorus  bronze  bearings  in 
the  headstock;    wide  cones;    double 
plate    apron    with    a    central    oiling 
system;  and  steel  gears  used  through- 
out   the    entire    construction    in    the 
apron  as  well  as  in  the  quick-change 
gear  box.     Furthermore,  the  length 
of  the  carriage  on  the  V's  and  the 
great  width   of  the   bridge   of   same 
give     accurate     control     of     cutting 
edge.    These  lathes  are  fitted  with  a 
separate   feed   rod   for   feed   and   do 
not  use  a  spline  lead  screw  for  this 
work." 

Mr.  Herberts  also  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Herberts  Ma- 
chinery &  Supply  Company  sold  in 
the  state  of  California  alone  228 
Monarch  lathes,  which  we  believe  is 
a  record  for  any  make  of  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  lathes 
have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction 
to  the  trade,  and  after  a  customer 
installs  the  first  Monarch  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  sell 
him  the  second,  especially  taking  the 


quality  and  price  into  consideration. 

The  up-to-date  manufacturing 
methods  used  and  the  great  quan- 
tities in  which  Monarch  build  their 
lathes  enables  them  to  keep  their 
overhead  down  and  produce  a  real 
machine  tool  at  a  moderate  price. 

We  are  showing  above  a  cut  of 
the  Monarch  lathe  as  installed  by 
the  Clark-Turner  Piston  Company; 
also  a  few  illustrations  of  the  pis- 
tons which  they   manufacture. 

Mr.  Herberts  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  Eastern  trip  and 
when  questioned  about  same  stated 
that  conditions  there  were  almost 
unbelievable.  A  great  many  of  the 
largest  plants  and  manufacturers 
were  closed  down  entirely,  but  for- 


tunately things  have  opened  up  con- 
siderably during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  Orders  back  East  are 
starting  to  come  in,  workmen  are  be- 
ing reinstated,  individuals  are  more 
optimistic  than  they  were,  and  busi- 
ness in  general  is  picking  up. 

He  further  states  that  we  here 
in  California  have  no  occasion  to 
talk  hard  luck  and  hard  times;  that 
we  are  today  and  have  for  the  last 
six  months  been  many  hundreds  per 
cent  better  off  than  the  East  is  at 
present  and  that  if  some  of  us  would 
quit  talking  hard  times  and  put  a 
little  more  energy  into  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  business  we  would 
find  further  betterment  of  conditions 
in  our  own  state. 


New  Westinghouse  Plants 


K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  district  mana- 
ger of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  company  is  pre- 
paring to  place  a  series  of  plants 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  order  to 
avoid  high  freight  rates  on  manu- 
factured products  from  the  East  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rapid  in- 
dustrial growth  and  foreign  trade 
in  the  Pacific.  The  development  in- 
cludes a  $1,000,000  plant  already  an- 
nounced for  Los  Angeles,  two  simi- 
lar plants,  one  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district  and  one  on  Puget  Sound; 
one  central  Pacific  Coast  factory; 
and  two  specialty  manufacturing 
plants.  The  locations  of  the  last 
three  units  have  not  yet  been  chosen. 
In  addition,  a  series  of  distributing 
agencies  will  be  set  up  in  principal 
Western   centers. 

In  making  this  announcement,  Mr. 
Van   Kuran   said:     "Not   all   of  this 
material  to  be  manufactured  in  our 
plants   will    be    used    on    this    coast. 
In   1914  the   United   States   exported 
less  than  $20,000,000  worth  of  elec- 
trical   appliances.      Today    America 
exports  almost  this  amount  of  elec- 
trical   appliances    each    month,    the 
exports    totaling    more    than    half    a 
million    dollars    today.      There    is    a 
great  future  for  continued  develop- 
ment of   Pacific   trade  through   con- 
centration   of    industries    here.      In 
1919  America  shipped  more  than  1,- 
600.000  metal  filament  electric  lamps 
to   Mexico;    more   than    1,100,000   to 
Australia    and    New   Zealand;     more 
than   250,000  to  the  Dutch   Ea.st  In- 
dies;  231,000  to  India;    31,000  to  the 
Straits  Settlements;    55,000  to  Hong- 
kong;    6000   to   Siam;     and   8000   to 
French    Oceania.      We    are    shipping 
almost  three  times  as  much  electri- 
cal machinery  abroad  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  we  must  keep  that  trade  for 


America  and  the  Pacific  trade  must 
be  concentrated  in  Pacific  states. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  The  export  of 
electrical  machinery  to  the  Orient 
means  that  the  Oriental  countries 
will  soon  be  using  this  machinery 
to  manufacture  goods  in  competition 
with  ourselves,  and,  in  the  interest 
of  American  industry  and  American 
labor,  we  must  build  every  form  of 
labor-saving  and  producing  device 
possible  at  the  cheapest  cost,  to  take 
care  of  our  own  manufacturers.  Oil 
prices  have  tripled  since  1914,  and 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present 
industrial  position,  hydro  -  electric 
power  in  the  Pacific  states  must  be 
rushed  to  development  without  any 
hesitation  whatsoever 

"It  is  only  through  cheap  power 
that  we  can  expect  to  offset  the 
cheap  labor  of  the  Orient,  and  our 
oil  must  be  turned  over  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  ships  that  carry  our 
products  abroad." 


GLASGOW  SOLVES  THE  PROB- 
LEM OF  PERPETUAL 
MOTION 

FOLKS  who  believe  hustle  and 
bustle  in  everyday  life  is  a 
characteristic  confined  strictly 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  do  well  to  visit  Glasgow,  ac- 
cording to  J.  H.  Bell,  a  Western 
Electric  engineer,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  investigation 
of  the  utilities  of  Europe.  "In  all 
the  time  I  was  in  the  busy  Scotch 
metropolis,"  he  states,  "I  never  saw 
a  street  car  stop  at  any  but  few  stip- 
ulated stations.  At  all  other  places, 
the  motorman  merely  reduces  the 
speed  of  his  vehicle  when  he  is 
hailed  by  a  prospective  fare  and  the 
latter  makes  his  ascent  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  fly. 


NEW  SHOP  AT  PORTLAND 

Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Works  Building  on  a  New  Site 


WITH  the  idea  of  providing 
larger  space  for  the  work 
entailed  by  the  great  expan- 
sion of  their  output,  the  Wil- 
lamette Iron  &  Steel  Works  of  Port- 
land recently  acquired  a  twelve-acre 
tract  on  the  waterfront  at  the  foot 
of  North  Front  and  Nicolai  Streets. 
This  tract  has  an  approximate  depth 
of  1000  feet  and  a  harbor  line  front- 
age of  GOO  feet.  The  entire  area  is 
being  filled  up  to  grade,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slip  350  feet  wide  and 
100  feet  deep  along  the  water  line 
where  the  outfitting  docks  will  be 
established.  In  this  filling  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  foun- 
dations of  shops  and  ofiice  buildings. 
Plans  for  the  new  plant  contem- 
plate a  two-story  office  building  67 
feet  by  100  feet,  a  two  -  story  em- 
ployes' welfare  building  50  feet  by 
100  feet,  and  a  three  -  story  ware- 
house 70  feet  by  270  feet.  The  boil- 
er shop  and  machine  shop  will  be 
practically  under  one  roof.  The 
present  plans  call  for  four  50-foot 
bays,  two  to  each  shop,  the  boiler 
shop  bays  being  500  feet  long  and 
the  machine  shop  bays  250  feet  long. 
A  wing  between  the  machine  shops 
and  boiler  shops  will  house  the 
blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop, 
pipe  shop,  and  tool  rooms.  On  the 
north  end  of  the  wide  building  hous- 
ing the  machine  shop  will  be  a  shop 
for  light  tools  principally  devoted 
to  saw-tooth  manufacture  and  ar- 
ranged in  20-foot  bays.  This  shop 
will  be  120  feet  wide  and  200  feet 
long  The  buildings  are  all  planned 
so  that  they  can  be  extended  by  the 
addition  of  similar  units  as  condi- 
tions require.  The  illustration  ac- 
companying this  article  shows  very 
clearly  the  arrangements  of  the 
buildings   on   the  plot. 

In  planning  this  plant  great  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  easy  hand- 
ling of  materials.  The  three-story 
warehouse  will  have  a  30-foot  crane 
bay  extending  its  entire  length.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  property  is 
located  the  material  yard,  which  is 
spanned  by  an  overhead  bridge  struc- 
ture carrying  a  15 -ton  traveling 
crane.  This  crane  will  have  a  60- 
foot  span  and  a  run  of  approximate- 
ly 1000  feet  and  extends  out  to  the 
waterfront  so  that  this  storage  area 
will  be  served  by  standard  gauge 
railroad  trackage  connecting  with 
transcontinental  systems  and  also  by 
marine  service  connecting  directly 
with  deep  water. 


View  of   the  plant  to   be  built  by  the  Willamette   Iron   &    Steel  Works,   Portland 


The  outfitting  dock  will  be  equip- 
ped with  all  the  modern  appliances 
for  expediting  marine  repair  work 
and  for  the  rapid  discharge  of  ma- 
terials. There  will  be  several  der- 
ricks, large  shear  legs,  ample  indus- 
trial   and   standard    gauge   trackage. 

The  comfort  of  employes  has  been 
well  looked  after,  their  building  being 
fitted  with  a  very  fine  assembly  hall, 
an  adequate  lunch  room,  a  properly 
equipped  emergency  hospital,  and  an 


excellent  arrangement  of  locker  and 
wash  rooms. 

The  business  of  the  Willamette 
Iron  &  Steel  Works  has  had  a  re- 
markable expansion  since  their  re- 
moval to  their  present  location  in 
1905,  and  this  second  move  is  now 
made  necessary  in  order  to  econom- 
ically take  care  of  the  great  rush 
of  orders  in  all  of  their  lines  of 
work. 


A  Just  Decision 


THE  following  order  appeared  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Record :  Quite  recently  the 
governor  has  had  a  request  from 
an  employe  for  permission  to  libel  a 
vessel  which  caught  fire  while  lying  at 
a  pier  in  the  harbor  of  Balboa.  This 
employe  was  on  duty  at  the  time  he 
proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the  ves- 
sel, although  not  on  duty  with  refer- 
ence to  that  vessel. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  governor  that 
all  employes  of  the  Panama  Canal 
should  be  considered  available  for  such 
emergency  work  as  is  involved  in  ren- 
dering assistance  to  a  vessel  on  fire 
within  the  confines  of  the  port  of  Bal- 
boa without  laying  the  vessel  liable  to 
libel  for  salvage.  The  governor  con- 
siders that  all  shipping  within  the  Canal 
prism,  or,  to  be  exact,  within  the  limits 
marked  by  the  sea  buoys  at  Balboa  and 
the    breakwater    at    Cristobal,    have    a 


right  to  expect  any  assistance  from  the 
equipment  and  personnel  of  the  Panama 
Canal  which  is  necessary  for  their  prop- 
er care,  preservation  and  handling  in 
Canal  Zone  waters. 

He  believes  that  the  equipment  of  the 
Canal  Zone  is  maintained  for  the  above 
purpose ;  and  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Canal  for  fair  dealing  requires  that  the 
above  viewpoint  be  insisted  upon  and 
maintained.  In  view  of  the  above,  the 
governor  will  not  approve  in  future  any 
proposal  to  libel  vessels  for  assistance 
in  emergencies  within  the  Canal  waters; 
and  if  any  such  libel  is  placed  by  a 
Canal  employe  it  will  be  considered  that 
such  employe  has  taken  action  which  is 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Canal,  even  though  such  action  tech- 
nically be  within  the  law. 

By  order  of  the  acting  governor. 

C.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Executive  Secretary. 


A  NEW  CRANE  GEAR 

Application  of  Differential  Gear  Simplifies  Circular  Track  Crane 


THERE  are  probably  more  diffi- 
cult engineering  problems  met 
in  the  design  and  building  of 
electrically  driven  cranes  than 
in  any  other  standard  line  of  ma- 
chinery. Not  only  are  the  cranes 
used  for  radically  different  kinds  of 
work,  but  the  dimensions,  the  speeds 
and  numerous  other  factors  are  con- 
stantly being  altered. 

Among  some  of  the  more  peculiar 
demands  are  those  for  cranes  to 
travel  around  curves,  others  to  run 
on  a  straight  track  part  of  the  time 
and  the  remainder  on  a  curved  track, 
and  for  others  to  travel  in  complete 
circles. 

A  patent  was  recently  secured  on 
a  method  of  driving  a  crane  on  a 
circular  track  by  R.  W.  Vails,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Champion  Engineering  Company, 
Kenton,  Ohio,  builders  of  Champion 
cranes.  This  is  said  to  be  quite  an 
improvement  on  former  devices,  and 
the  illustration  shows  quite  clearly 
how  the  object   is   accomplished. 

On  cranes  of  this  kind  it  has  been 
customary  to  make  the  track  wheels 
for  the  outer  radius  considerably 
larger  than  those  for  the  inner  track 
and  to  use  different  sizes  in  gears 
and  pinions.   This  meant  complication 


Differential  Gear   for   Champion   Circular   Crane 


in  design,  having  various  sizes  of 
gears  and  pinions,  and  keeping  many 
more  "spares"  on  hand,  the  parts  not 
being  interchangeable. 

With  the  construction  shown,  all 
track  wheels,  gears  and  pinions  are 
of  a  size,  excepting  one  gear  and 
pinion  at  the  center  of  bridge.  This 
allows  the  use  of  one  size  gear  case. 
It  simplifies  the  construction  great- 
ly, reduces  upkeep  cost  and  the  re- 
pair time. 

A  new  crane  was  built  for  the 
roundhouse  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  notwith- 
standing the  span  is  75  feet  it  is 
said  the  loss  in  traveling  the  com- 
plete circuit  is  but  one-eighth  inch. 
It  has  been  the  cause  of  many  most 
favorable  comments. 

All  cranes  have  a  tendency  to  get 
out  of  square  on  the  runways,  this 
being  emphasized  on  cranes  on  curv- 
ed tracks.  By  a  very  simple  device, 
covered  by  the  same  patent,  the 
crane  may  be  squared  up  again  in 
a  few  moments.  This  squaring  up 
device  is  applicable  as  well  to  cranes 
operating  on  straight  tracks  as  the 
differential  gear  provided  forms  the 
correcting  means  for  accomplishing 
that  purpose. 


LARGEST  CAST  STEEL  CHAIN 


WE  illustrate  herewith  four 
links  of  S^l;  -  inch  "Naco" 
cast  steel  anchor  chain  ca- 
ble. These  are  representa- 
tive links  of  the  chain  cable  being 
manufactured  by  the  National  Mall- 
eable Castings  Company  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  for  use  on  two  of  the 
new  first-class  battleships. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  cut  that 
these  four  links  joined  together  are 
equal  in  height  to  a  fair-sized  man. 
The  actual  dimensions  of  each  link 
are:  length  21  inches,  width  12% 
inches,  circular  section  of  cast  steel 
3^2  inches  diameter.  The  average 
weight  of  a  link  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  130  pounds.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  chains  ever  built  in  this 
country.  Several  years  ago  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  built  some 
4y8-inch  wrought  iron  chain  for  the 
Leviathan.  With  that  exception,  the 
present  chain  is  said  to  be  the  rec- 
ord for  size. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  this  large  cast  steel  an- 
chor chain  cable  is  its  great  strength 
in    comparison    with    wrought    iron 


Four   links   of    "Naco"'    Cast    Steel   Anchor    Chain 


chain  as  manufactured  by  the  old 
process.  The  proof  load  for  31/2- 
inch  wrought  iron  chain  cable  is  be- 
tween 390,000  and  400,000  pounds. 
The  proof  load  for  "Naco"  cast  steel 
cable  is  555,000  pounds.  In  other 
words,  the  3'i.-inch  cast  steel  chain 
has  strength  equal  to  a  3V>-inch 
wrought  iron  chain  plus  at  least  a 
1  •■'it-inch  iron  chain,  the  proof  load 
for  the  latter  being  125,000  pounds. 
This  extra  proof  load  is  put  on  cast 
steel  chain  because  the  use  of  cast 
steel  for  this  purpose  is  a  departure 
from  ordinary  practice. 

The  testing  of  cast  steel  chain  to 
these  higher  proof  loads  provides  a 
great  margin  of  safety  for  users  of 
cast  steel  chain,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  being  used  by  the  United  States 
Navy  for  two  of  its  latest  battle- 
ships is  further  proof  that  careful 
marine  navigating  officers  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  superior  mer- 
its of  this  material  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  United  States  Navy  has 
always  been  exceedingly  careful  with 
regard  to  its  anchor  chain  specifi- 
cations. 


SOME  GAS  COMPARISONS 

An  Interesting  Experiment  in  Metal  Cutting 


VERY  recently  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  at  their 
industrial  laboratories  at  San 
Francisco  have  carried  out,  in 
conjunction  with  the  experiments  of 
the  Victor  Oxy-Acetylene  Equipment 
Company,  an  interesting  series  of 
tests  to  determine  the  relative  econ- 
omy of  various  gases  in  the  cutting 
of  metals. 

These  tests  were  all  made  with  a 
new  torch  which  had  been  especially 
designed  for  cutting  with  city  gas. 
In  this  torch  the  gases  are  mixed 
at  the  tip,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
a  spiral  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
gases  as  they  leave  the  tip,  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rifles  in  a  gun  bore  act  on  a  bullet. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  spiral  motion 
lessens  the  waste  of  oxygen  so  that 
for  a  given  length  of  cut  less  gases 
are  required. 

As  arranged,  these  tests  were  all 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  continu- 
ous fifteen-minute  cut  without  stop. 
Two  sizes  of  Victor  torch  tips  were 
used,  No.  1  and  No.  3.  The  material 
being  cut  was  stee!  of  various  thick- 
nesses. With  the  No.  1  torch  mate- 
rial %  inch  to  "s  inch  thickness 
was  used;  with  the  No.  3  torch  ma- 
terial 11/4  inch  to  2  inch  thickness 
was  used.  The  average  cutting 
speed  with  all  the  gases  was  100 
feet  per  hour  with  the  lighter  sec- 
tions and  60  feet  per  hour  with  the 
heavier. 

Based  on  a  cost  of  $.00085  per 
foot  for  city  gas,  $0,009  for  hydro- 
gen, $0.0275  for  acetylene,  and  $0,014 
for  oxygen,  the  costs  for  the  various 
gases  worked  out  according  to  the 
following  table: 


As  far  as  the  results  of  this  par- 
ticular experiment  are  concerned, 
they  indicate  a  decided  comparative 
economy  in  favor  of  the  use  of  city 
gas,  and  undoubtedly  wherever  city 
gas  is  available,  piped  to  the  spot 
under  suitable  pressure  and  in  suit- 
able quantities,  this  condition  would 
hold  good  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree governed  by  the  conditions  in 
each  individual  industrial  case.    The 


various  factors  for  any  industrial 
plant  would  have  to  be  carefuUj- 
worked  out  by  the  efficiency  engineer 
before  deciding  the  practicability  of 
the  installations  necessary  for  the 
use  of  any  one  of  these  gases,  but 
this  experiment  is  certainly  interest- 
ing from  a  laboratory  standpoint  in 
showing  the  possible  economies  to 
be  eff'ected  by  the  use  of  city  gas 
where  available. 


A  Rigging  Record 


I 


N  these  days  of  keen  competi- 
tion when  shipyard  jobs  go  to 
the  plants  with  the  most  effici- 
ent force  that  can  show  the  low- 
est production  costs,  every  detail  in 
work  or  equipment  looms  large  on 
the  estimator's  sheet.  A  particularly 
progressive  spirit  appai-ently  per- 
vades all  departments  in  the  plant 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  where  each  fore- 
man and  leading  man  seems  anxious 
to  break  past  records  made  by  him- 
self or  his  predecessors.  The  day 
following  the  launching  of  the  West 
Faralon,  an  11,500-ton  freighter  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
last  month,  she  was  towed  around  to 
one  of  the  fitting-out  wharves  of  the 
plant  under  its  100-ton  shear  legs, 
where  her  three  75-ton  boilers  were 
awaiting.  In  a  shade  under  four  and 
one-half  hours,  the  yard  ship-rigging 
gang,  led  by  Peter  Phorson,  raised 
these  three  boilers,  lowered  them  in- 
to the  hull  and  placed  them  in  posi- 

City  Gas 


tion  in  the  boiler  room,  breaking  by 
considerable  margin  previous  rec- 
ords for  such  work. 


Rigging  Gang  of  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  placing  iDoilers  in  the  steam- 
ship   West    Lewark. 
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Steamship  Operations 


Out  of  Their  Own  Mouths 

At  the  meeting  of  Admiral  W.  S. 
Benson,  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  with  steamship  owners  and 
representatives  of  the  marine  unions 
in  Washington  April  29,  the  admiral, 
with  his  wonted  vigor  and  bluntness, 
laid  down  the  law  as  to  overtime. 
"Overtime  has  been  greatly  abused 
and  we  all  know  that  it  has,"  said 
the  admiral.  "It  is  bound  to  be  as 
as  long  as  it  is  carried  on  at  all,  but 
we  must  have  within  reason  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  it.  Work  piled  up 
at  sea  to  induce  overtime  is  theft. 
There  is  no  other  name  for  it." 
What  the  admiral  said  would  be  en- 
dorsed without  hesitation  by  practic- 
ally every  shipowner  and  operator 
who  has  had  any  e.xperience  what- 
ever with  the  overtime  system,  but 
even  this  unanimity  doubtless  is  un- 
satisfactory to  many  disinterested 
persons,  "because,"  as  they  might  re- 
tort, "we  have  heard  only  one  side, 
that  of  the  employers.  What  have 
the  men  to  say?" 

In  view  of  this  probable  attitude, 
shipping  men  and  the  public  at  large 
should  welcome  the  naive  admission 
of  Andrew  Furuseth,  made  at  the 
hearing  immediately  preceding  Ad- 
miral Benson's  statement. 

Mr.  Furuseth  said  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent  of  the  wages  stip- 
ulated in  the  articles  would  mean  in 
some  instances  40  and  50  and  60  per 
cent  reduction  in  total  earnings  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  over- 
time. Mr.  Furuseth  is  candor  itself; 
for  the  good  of  his  men  in  pleading 
their  cause  before  the  public,  he  has 
been  too  candid;  he  has  said  more 
in  those  few  words,  and  said  it  with 
better  effect,  than  anything  that  has 
come  from  the  owners.  A  wee  bit 
of  algebra  discloses  that  Mr.  Fur- 
useth has  made  the  following  ad- 
missions: 

A  man  whose  total  earnings  are 
cut  40  per  cent  by  a  15  per  cent  re- 
duction in  wages  and  elimination  of 
overtime  has  been  piling  up  over- 
time to  the  e.xtent  of  41-2/3  per  cent 
of  his  stipulated  wages. 

A  man  whose  earnings  are  cut  50 
per  cent  has  been  piling  up  over- 
time to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent  of 
his  stipulated  wages. 

A  man  whose  earnings  are  cut  60 
per  cent  has  been  piling  up  over- 
time to  the  extent  of  112^2  per  cent 
of  his  stipulated  wages. 


In  short,  an  able  seaman  whose 
stipulated  pay  is  $85  a  month  has 
been  making  in  wages  and  overtime 
$120.36,  $144.50,  or  $180.62,  as  his 
earnings  have  been  reduced  40,  50 
or  60  per  cent. 

Now  any  man  who  earns  in  over- 
time 41-2/3  or  70  or  1121.2  per  cent 
of  his  wages,  and  who  continues  to 
do  this  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time,  is  accomplishing  it  by  one 
of  two  means :  He  is  working  at  a 
killing  pace  or  he  is  robbing  his 
employer. 

As  to  which  has  been  done  aboard 
American  vessels  "the  man  on  the 
street"  is  competent  to  judge  for 
himself. 

Luckenbach  to  Gulf 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  announced  the  opening  of 
a  new  service  between  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  The  first 
sailing  will  be  that  of  the  steamship 
Pleiades,  which  will  depart  from 
Gulf  ports  about  the  middle  of  June, 
to  be  followed  about  a  month  later 
by  the  Hattie  Luckenbach.  The  first 
eastbound  sailing  will  be  by  the  Plei- 
ades from  California  ports  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  after  her  will  be 
the  Hattie  Luckenbach  the  middle 
of  August.  A  statement  of  the  com- 
pany says: 

"The  above  service  is  in  addition 
to  our  regular  service  between  North 
Atlantic  ports  and  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  and  the  steamers  named  will 
be  employed  exclusively  in  the  ser- 
vice between  the  Gulf  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  As  business  warrants, 
more  frequent  sailings  will  be  an- 
nounced. Time  in  transit  from  New 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  twenty- 
one   days." 

Would  Amend  Seamen's  Act 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Edmonds  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries  May 
13  would  amend  the  Seamen's  Act 
to  provide  that  firemen,  oilers  and 
watertenders  should  be  divided,  as 
are  the  sailors,  into  two  watches  in- 
stead of  three,  except  on  coal-burn- 
ing vessels,  on  which  three  watches 
should  obtain  for  the  engine-room 
crew.  The  bill  would  prohibit  a  de- 
mand for  pay  more  than  once  in  the 
same  harbor  on  the  same  entry  and 
also  would  limit  the  amount  to  one- 


half  of  what  he  had  "to  his  credit" 
instead  of  half  of  what  he  had 
"earned."  A  complaint  of  unsea- 
worthiness of  a  vessel  would  have  to 
be  signed  by  at  least  two  of  the  offi- 
cers as  well  as  a  majority  of  the 
crew,  although  the  first  and  second 
officers  alone,  as  heretofore,  could 
register  a  protest.  No  payment  of 
wages  would  need  to  be  made  to  any 
seaman  pending  hearing  of  a  prop- 
erly-made charge  against  him,  pro- 
vided that  the  hearing  be  held  at 
the  first  port  of  entry  at  which  a 
competent  representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  stationed. 


Mutual  Indemnity 


A  statement  issued  by  Johnson  & 
Higgins,  managers  of  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Mutual  Protec- 
tion &  Indemnity  Association,  says: 

"The  present  period  of  dullness  in 
shipping  gives  an  opportunity  to 
owners  and  operators  to  make  their 
organizations  more  thoroughly  effi- 
cient. The  association  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  helping  its  mem- 
bers to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation 
by  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
claims.  We  have  increased  our  staff 
of  surveyors  and  are  now  prepared 
to  examine  steamers  in  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and 
adjacent  ports,  with  a  view  to  their 
general  fitness  for  their  trade,  or 
for  the  carriage  of  any  particular 
kind  of  cargo.  At  the  same  time,  we 
continue  to  inspect  the  stowage  of 
steamers  at  those  ports  upon  request. 
Members  and  operators  should  avail 
themselves  fully  of  this  service,  for 
which  no  charge  is  made.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  im- 
provement in  the  personnel  of  the 
merchant  marine,  both  afloat  and 
ashore;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  no  better  time 
than  the  present  for  fresh  efforts." 

Fuel  Oil  Consumption 

During  1920  the  deliveries  of  fuel 
oil  for  ships'  bunkers  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  surpassed  those  on  the 
Pacific,  the  relative  standings  of 
1919  being  reversed,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  The  report,  which  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  steamship  oper- 
ators and  fuel  oil  and  coal  com- 
panies, follows  in  part: 

Practically  complete  returns  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  from 
companies  engaged  in  the  marine 
fuel  oil  business  and  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  show  that  in  1920 
a  total  of  44,487,319  barrels  of  fuel 
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oil  were  delivered  for  ships'  bunk- 
ers, as  compared  with  27,102,616 
barrels  in  1919,  an  increase  of  64.1 
per  cent.  The  figures  compare  as 
follows: 


Garibaldi  Co-operative  Report 

The  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  Co-operative  Navigation 
Company  of  Genoa  has  been  receiv- 


Deliveries  of  Fuel 

Barrels 
1920 

To  merchant  Vessels  38,436,300 

To  U.  S.  Navy  6,051,019 


Oil 


Barrels 
1919 

18,188,974 
8,913,642 


44,487,319    27,102,616 


Per  Cent 
Inc.  or  Dec. 
Inc.  111.3 
Dec.  32.1 

Inc.  64.1 


For  vessels   engaged   in   coastwise  ed  from  Rome: 

and    foreign    trade,    including   those  Some   American    and    English    pa- 

of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  P^*"*^  published  some  weeks  ago  that 

21,990,612    barrels    of    Mexican    fuel  the  Co-operative  Navigation  Company 

•1        J  -ifAAr^noo  1,         1^1  (jaribaldi    ot    Genoa,    had    been    de- 

oil  and  16,445,688  barrels  of  domes-  .i^^.^^    ;„    failure,    or    similar;    but 

tic  fuel  oil,  a  total  of  38,436,300  bar-  really,  and  fortunately,  there   is   no 

rels,  were  delivered  in  1920  at  ports  ground  for  such  rumors, 

of    the    United    States    and    insular  At    the    annual    ordinary    general 

possessions.       This     compares     with  meeting  of  the  shareholders,   which 

Q  Kaa  Ar\c  v.^- ^i„  „-f  i\/r     •            -i        j  too'^    place    in    Genoa    on    March    21 

8,590,406  barrels  of  Mexican  oil  and  ^  i.  lu  t  i  i  j.i 
^  ,.„„  ^^„  ,  ,  ^  ,  '^•'^t'  the  directors  and  the  auditors 
9,598,568  barrels  of  domestic  oil,  a  presented  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
total  of  18,188,974  barrels,  in  1919.  business  closed  on  December  31, 
The  oil  used  by  the  Navy  is  a  blend  1920,  from  which  the  position  of  the 
of  domestic  and  Mexican  oils  and  the  company  appears  clearly  excellent 
statistics  as  to  the  relative  quanti-  and  on  a  sound  basis.  The  accounts 
ties  are  not  available.  The  Navy  were  unanimously  approved  as  pre- 
figures are  stated  separately  above,  sented. 

The  bulk  of  the  fuel  oil  delivered  During  1920  the  total  income  for 
to  merchant  vessels  in  1920  was  freights,  interests  and  other  re- 
handled  at  Atlantic  Coast  ports,  the  ceipts  was  lire  18,609,369.05;  while 
total  being  19,326,410  barrels;  all  the  total  of  the  expenses  of  naviga- 
except  208,976  barrels  of  this  was  tion,  management  and  others  was 
Mexican  oil.  In  1919  the  total  was  17,396,577.37;  and  thus  the  net 
7,240,358  barrels.  The  largest  de-  profit  amounted  to  1,213,791.68.  This 
liveries  of  domestic  oil  were  made  sum  was  distributed  as  follows:  lire 
at  Pacific  Coa-st  ports.  The  total  121,379. 17==to  the  reserve  fund,  10 
for  1920  was  12,264,245  barrels  as  per  cent;  546,206.26=to  the  amorti- 
again.st  7,856,717  barrels  in  1919.  sation  of  shares,  45  per  cent;  242,- 

The  following  table  gives  a  classi-  758,33=to     pension     fund,     20     per 

fication  by   coastal   districts   of  fuel  cent;  303,447.92=to  the  fund  for  the 

oil  deliveries  made  for  ships'  bunk-  development   of  the   society,   25    per 

ers   in   1920   and   1919  by  companies  cent. 

reporting  to  the  American  Petroleum  The  assets  of  the  cooperative  to- 

Institute:  tailed  lire  35,631,492.36,  and  the  fleet 

Fuel  Oil  Delivered  for  Ships'   Bunkers,  1920  and  1919 
At  Atlantic  Coast  Ports 

Domestic  Oil      Mexican  Oil  Total 

Barrels                Barrels  Barrels 

1920  208,976         19,117,434  19,326.410 

1919  328,128           6,914,230  7,240,358 

At  Pacific  Coast   Ports 

1920  •12,264,245           12,264,245 

1919 7,856,717           7,856,717 

At   Gulf  Coast  Ports 

1920  2,164,539           1,922,981  4,087,520 

1919  759,089           1,347,373  2,106,462 

At  Insular  Possessions 

1920  1,807,928              950,197  2,7.58.125 

1919  656,6.34              328,803  985,437 

Total 

1920  16,445,688         21,990,612  38,436,300 

1919  9,598,568           8,590.406  18,188,974 

•■Includes  small  quantity  of  Mexican  oil  blended  with  domestic. 


was  valued  at  17,069,548.79;  the 
bank  balances  in  Italy  were  10,501,- 
408.18;  capital  paid  up  on  December 
31,  1920,  was  lire  27,063,768.94. 

The  Garibaldi  began  to  operate  in 
the  most  critical  moments  for  ship- 
ping, say  the  directors  in  their  year- 
ly report;  but  all  the  employes  and 
mariners  of  the  company,  who  are 
also  the  shareholders,  have  succeed- 
ed in  surpassing  the  difficulties,  and 
yet  adversity  eggs  them  on  to  fresh 
endeavor  for  the  mutual  welfare. 
The  shareholders  of  the  Garibaldi 
are  about  28,000,  and  the  monthly 
increasing  of  the  capital  has  been 
about  lire  1,-500,000.  The  fleet  of 
the  Cooperative  is  today  composed 
of  nine  vessels,  six  owned  and  three 
chartered. 

Notes  from  the  East 

At  the  time  these  notes  are  being 
written  the  one  dominating  item  of 
intere.st    to    shipping    circles    along 
the   Atlantic   Seaboard   is  the   pend- 
ing settlement   of  the  wage   contro- 
versy between  the  seamen  and  their 
employers.      It    seems    odd    that   the 
labor  leaders  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  15  per  cent  reduction  laid 
down    by    Admiral    Benson,    because 
these  terms  were  considerably  more 
favorable  to   the  working  men   than 
the  terms  originally  proposed  by  the 
ship-owners     and     operators.       The 
universal  opinion   outside  of  the  la- 
bor ranks   is  that  the  laboring  men 
are  cutting  their  own  throats  when 
they   insist  on   a   strike,   because   at 
this   particular  time  there   are   over 
600    ships    tied    up    in    the    various 
American    ports    and    not    any    too 
much  freight  being  offered  to  "those 
ships   which    are   still    in    operation. 
It  logically  follows  that  unless  there 
should   be   a   tremendous   and    unbe- 
lievable boom   in   shipping  the   ship- 
operators  can  well   afford  to  tie  up 
the   rest   of  their   boats,   and    in  the 
not    far    distant    future,    when    the 
funds    of    the    seamen    would    have 
been    depleted,    the    ship    operators 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate   whatever    they     deemed     just. 
This    might    be    considerably    lower 
than     the     15     per     cent     reduction 
urged    by    Admiral    Benson.      Surely 
there    are    enough    serious-thinking 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  seamen  to 
insLst  that  some  settlement  be  made. 
Baltimore  Up  and  Doing 
Within    recent    weeks    the    writer 
has    had    occasion    to    visit    most    of 
the     prominent     industrial     centers 
along    the    Atlantic    seaboard    from 
Boston    to    Baltimore.      Of    all    the 
places    visited,    Baltimore    seems    to 
be    the    most    optimistic    so    far    as 
shipping    is    concerned,    though    the 
people    of    that    city    are    willing   to 
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concede  that  at  present  they  are 
suffering  a  slump  in  common  with 
the  general  trend  of  business 
through  the  country.  Baltimore, 
however,  is  wise  enough  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  future  instead  of 
wasting  energy  and  ambition  on 
"self-pity." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Export 
and  Import  Board  of  Trade  of  Bal- 
timore there  will  be  a  marine  show 
in  June.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
show  will  measure  up  to  the  big  one 
held  in  New  York,  but  Mr.  Brittain, 
who  is  managing  this  affair,  is  such 
a  live  wire  that  we  are  safe  in  pre- 
dicting that  this  show  will  not  be  a 
fizzle. 

Early  in  May  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany moved  to  its  new  quarters  in 
the  recently  constructed  Cunard 
Building  at  25  Broadway.  The  new 
general  office  is  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive and  certainly  the  Cunard 
Company  did  not  stint  itself  to  make 
this  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.  The  only  criticism 
the  writer  could  possibly  make 
would  pertain  to  the  inscription  in 
Latin  on  a  bronze  tablet  embedded 
in  the  floor  directly  beneath  the 
■dome.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
translate  this,  but  frankly  I  have 
become  rusty  on  my  Latin  and  I 
am  prompted  to  wonder  just  how 
many  others  who  see  that  inscrip- 
tion will  be  able  to  tell  their  neigh- 
bor what  it  means.  Our  English 
cousins  will  probably  think  that  this 
is  one  more  proof  that  Americans 
are  more  interested  in  acquiring  dol- 
lars than  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

German  Peace  Will  Help 

Business  in  the  East  is  expected 
to  improve  materially  as  soon  as 
terms  are  definitely  reached  regard- 
ing the  final  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  Germany,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  it  would  seem  that 
this  question  will  be  settled  before 
June  L  Most  Eastern  manufactur- 
ers and  shippers  are  now  beginning 
to  see  daylight,  and  signs  of  im- 
provement, based  on  their  hopes  that 
these  peace  terms  will  soon  be  set- 
tled. The  repair  yards  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  a  resumption  in 
shipping,  for  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  all  these  boats  which 
have  been  tied  up  must  be  recondi- 
tioned and  when  that  hour  arrives 
our  friends  in  the  repair  business 
are  destined  to  enjoy  more  busi- 
ness than  they  have  for  many 
months  past.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  the  manufacturers  who  sell 
to  the  marine  trade  have  missed  the 
point  with  reference  to  the  post-war 
volume  of  business.     Granting  that 


half  of  our  total  tonnage  is  at  pres- 
ent tied  up,  there  is  still  about  four 
times  as  much  tonnage  in  activity 
than  we  had  before  1914.  History 
records  that  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War,  Franco-Prussian  War, 
Boer  War  and  Spanish-American 
War,  there  was  a  corresponding 
period  of  inactivity  in  shipping  cir- 
cles and  it  was  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  were  to  undergo 
this  serious  period  of  readjustment 
sooner  or  later  after  the  finish  of 
this  World  War.  The  old  rule  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  still  ap- 
plies and  ten,  twenty  and  fifty  years 
from  now  we  will  probably  be  able 
to  look  back  and  say  to  ourselves 
that  conditions  in  1921  were  not  as 
bad  as  the  people  thought  when  they 
were  at  their  daily  grind  then. 

Intercoastal  Changes 

The  United  American  Lines  an- 
nounces that  after  May  1  its  sail- 
ings in  the  coast-to-coast  service 
will  be  maintained  on  a  ten-day 
schedule  instead  of  a  fortnightly 
schedule.  The  first  steamer  to  sail 
under  this  new  arrangement  is  the 
lowan.  Beginning  with  the  Flori- 
dian,  which  cleared  Boston  May  18, 
and  New  York  May  21,  alternate 
sailings  will  accept  cargo  direct  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

H.  E.  Stocker,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail, 
New  York,  announced  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  effected  with  the 
Halschaw  Steamship  Lines  and  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
for  offering  through  bills  of  lading 
on  shipments  from  New  York  to 
Central  America,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  via  Pacific  Mail 
steamers. 

Shipping  Briefs 

New  high  records  for  net  tonnage 
of  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  a  calendar  month,  and  for 
tolls  earned,  were  established  by  the 
traffic  in  March.  In  number  of  ships 
and  cargo  carried,  however,  the 
movement  was  less  than  in  previ- 
ous   months. 

The  aggregate  Panama  net  ton- 
nage of  merchant  vessels  was  1,112,- 
818,  as  compared  with  1,094,323  in 
January,  the  month  of  high  record 
previous  to  March. 

The  tolls  earned  in  March  amount- 
ed to  $1,105,529.05,  as  compared  with 
$1,095,857.46  in  January.  March  was 
the  fourth  month  in  which  the  tolls 
were  in  excess  of  .$1,000,000,  and  the 
first  in  which  they  exceeded  $1,- 
100,000. 

The  number  of  commercial  ships 
in  March  was  255.  The  cargo  car- 
ried in  the  commercial  ships  aggre- 
gated 1,086,463  tons,  which  had  been 


exceeded  in  only  one  previous  month 
(January,  1921),  when  the  cargo 
amounted  to    1,177,053   tons. 

Reports  are  current  on  the  Pacific 
that  the  Coast  Guard  cutters  Haida 
and  Tampa,  now  being  built  by  the 
Union  Construction  Company,  would 
be  sent  to  the  North  Pacific. 

W.  L.  Comyn  announced  in  May 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
had  sold  its  claim  for  $1,625,000 
against  the  Pacific  Motorship  Com- 
pany, $125,000  being  paid  by  the 
Ocean  Motorship  Company,  a  new 
corporation  formed  by  men  affiliated 
with  Mr.  Comyn.  The  cost  of  the 
eight  wooden  motorships  sold  by 
the  commonwealth  to  Pacific  Motor- 
ship  accordingly  has  been  reduced 
by  $1,500,000,  or  from  $2,400,000  to 
$900,000. 

Vessels  operated  by  the  United 
States  Transport  Company  in  the  in- 
tercoastal trade  were  seized  by  the 
Shipping  Board  upon  their  arrival 
at  Pacific  Coast  ports  in  May.  The 
reason  was  delinquency  in  payments. 
The  board  and  the  company  have 
been  at  outs  for  several  weeks,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  use  of  the 
vessels  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
against  the  wishes  of  the  board  and 
the  other  being  the  refusal  of  the 
line  to  join  the  conferences. 

Following  the  action  of  Seattle 
May  8  in  doing  away  with  wharf 
charges,  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Vancouver  eliminated  overland  ex- 
port and  import  charges.  Other 
docks  are  expected  to  do  likewise. 

Reciprocal  laydays  were  written 
into  the  standard  Shipping  Board 
charter  form  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  the  result  of  a  conference  in 
Portland.  The  effect  is  that  a  ves- 
sel saving  time  in  loading  is  cred- 
ited with  the  saving  before  demur- 
rage begins  at  discharging. 

A  tour  of  Eastern  Asia  will  be 
made  by  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce.  They 
will  depart  September  3  on  one  of 
the  Shipping  Board  535's,  operated 
by  the  Pacific  Mail,  for  a  ninety-day 
voyage  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Manila,  Soerabaya,  Singa- 
pore, Saigon,  Haiphong  and  Hong- 
kong. 

Frank  K.  Hitching  of  San  Fran- 
cisco announces  that  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed Pacific  Coast  general  agent 
of  the  Yamashita  Risen  Kaisha, 
which  proposes  to  open  a  service  be- 
tween Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  return  voyage  to  the  Pa- 
cific being  via  Oriental  ports.  The 
company  was  listed  on  April  5  as 
owning  47,935  gross  tons  of  ship- 
ping. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


The  American  Bureau  of  Shij)- 
ping  reports  290  steel  vessels  of  1,- 
123,176  gross  tons  under  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  May  1 ; 
of  these  vessels,  254  of  820,388  tons 
were  for  private  owners  and  36  of 
302,788  for  the  Shipping  Board.  Pri- 
vate owners  had  75  tankers,  4  of 
which  were  barges,  and  46  freight- 
ers under  way;  the  Shipping  Board 
had  13  freighters,  8  tankers  and  15 
combinations.  No  passenger  vessel 
was  building  for  a  private  owner. 

The  geographical  table  shows  that 
the  Atlantic  had  under  construc- 
tion 723,900  gross  tons;  the  Pacific 
283,615;  the  Gulf  83,584;  the  Lakes 
12,877,  and  the  interior  19,200.  Of 
the  vessels,  88  were  less  than  500 
gross;  57  were  between  501  and 
1000;  and  48  were  between  5001  and 
7000.  Eight  were  between  13,001 
and   14,000. 

An  interesting  table  of  the  report 
is  that  showing  vessels  classed  by 
means  of  propulsion.  Reciprocating 
engines  were  to  be  installed  in  121 
vessels;  turbines  in  21;  Diesels  in 
9,  and  124  were  to  be  without  power. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion led  all  yards  with  17  vessels  of 
155,800  gross  tons,  and  Sparrows 
Point,  Bethlehem,  was  second  with 
11  of  115,190.  Union  of  Bethle- 
hem led  the  Pacific  Coast  with  9 
vessels  of  78,424  tons  gross. 

The  tables  are  quite  complete  and 
they  certainly  meet  a  need  that  has 
existed  for  a  long  time,  inasmuch 
as  accurate  and  up-to-date  statistics 
of  American  shipbuilding  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get. 

At  the  current  rate  of  construction 
the  output  of  American  shipyards 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
about  2,250,000  gross  tons,  compared 
with  3,735,000  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  says  the  bureau  of  navigation. 

On  May  1  there  were  35  steel  mer- 
chant vessels  of  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  389,870  under 
construction  in  shipyards  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  the  United  States. 
These  totals  are  a  decline  of  5  ves- 
sels of  59,800  tons  from  those  of 
April  1,  no  new  contracts  having 
been  executed  to  offset  deliveries  of 
that  tonnage  during  April.  Returns 
compiled  by  Pacific  Marine  Review 
show  that  April  deliveries  were 
classed  as  follows:  freighter  for 
private  account,  1  of  14,000  tons ; 
tankers  for  private  account,  4  of 
45,800  tons.  No  deliveries  were 
made  during  the  month  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board;  and  the  status  of  tank- 
ers for  foreign  private  account  also 
remained  unchanged  on  May  1. 


The    following    table    is  of    build- 
ing May  1 : 

No.  Agg'te 
American  Yards     Vessels    D.  W. 

Freighters  U.S.S.B.     7  73,200 

Tankers  U.S.S.B 6  60,300 

Tankers  private 10  119,690 

Freighters    private     3  54,000 

Tankers  foreign  ....     9  82,680 


Totals 35       389,870 

In  Canadian  yards  one  delivery 
was  made  in  April,  that  of  an  8390- 
ton  freighter  for  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment merchant  marine.  The  work 
as  of  May  1  in  Canadian  Pacific 
Coast  yards  was : 

No.  Agg'te 
Canadian  Yards  Vessels  D.  W. 
Freighters  gov't....  5  41,880 
Freighters    private     1  600 


Totals 6         42,480 

Vessels  now  under  construction 
for  the  Navy  Department  include  11 
battleships,  6  battle  -  cruisers,  10 
scout  cruisers,  21  destroyers  and  37 
submarines.  Of  these  14  are  build- 
ing in  the  navy  yards  and  the  re- 
maining 71  are  under  construction 
in  private  shipyards,  as  follows: 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
7;  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  & 
Engine  Building  Company,  6;  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  5;  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  17;  Todd  Drydock 
&  Shinbuilding  Corporation,  3;  Elec- 
tric Boat  Company,  29;  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Company,  4. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill,  re- 
ported April  22  by  the  House  ap- 
propriations committee,  carried  $90-, 
000,000  for  continuing  work  on  the 
capital  ships  authorized  in  1916. 

World  Building 

Lloyd's  Register  reports  that  7,- 
086,766  tons  of  new  merchantmen 
was  under  construction  in  the  world 
April  1.  This  is  an  apparent  de- 
cline of  less  than"  100,000  tons  from 
the  total  of  January  1 ;  neverthe- 
less, suspensions  and  postponements 
in  British  yards  alone  aggregate 
847,000  tons,  so  that  the  actual  vol- 
ume of  going  work  is  considerably 
smaller.  British  yards  generally  are 
turning  out  work  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  receiving  new  contracts. 
The  total  on  hand  in  British  yards 
April  1  was  3,798,593  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  1,102,000  in  American 
yards;  the  British  made  a  gain  of 
89,000  from  January  1  and  the 
Americans    lost    200,000. 

France  has  displaced  Holland  as 
the  third  builder  of  the  world,  hav- 


ing 427,000  tons  building  April  1, 
when  Holland  had  417,000,  Italy 
351,000,  Japan  294,000,  and  British 
dominions   180,000. 

The  world  total  of  tanker  tonnage 
was  1,320,193,  as  compared  with 
1,169,000  January  1.  The  United 
States  lost  5000  tons,  whereas  Brit- 
ain gained  135,000  and  other  coun- 
tries 22,000.  Nevertheless,  the  Unit- 
ed States  led  on  April  1  with  6.32,- 
016  tons  again.st  Britain's  557,027. 

New  Work  Offers 

Prospects  for  new  construction 
improve.  The  Red  D  Line  of  New 
York  is  planning  to  build  two  new 
passenger  steamers,  designed  by  The- 
odore E.  Ferris.  They  will  be  375 
feet  long  and  will  be  driven  by  gear- 
ed turbines  at  a  speed  of  14  knots. 
Two  ferries  for  the  Fort  Lee,  New 
Jersey,  run  are  being  considered  by 
the  Commerce  Commission  of  New 
Jersey.  Reports  are  current  that 
the  Eagle  Oil  &  Transport  Company 
will  build  four  more  tankers,  each 
of  about  11,000  deadweight  tons. 

An  official  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California  states  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  persistent  rumor 
that  four  new  tankers  would  be 
built. 

Japanese  Contract  Placed 

The  first  naval  contract  placed  in 
many  years  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment with  an  American  shipyard 
was  signed  May  17  in  the  offices  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  Captain  M.  Yokura, 
I.  J.  N.,  chairman  of  the  imperial 
Japanese  naval  commission  visiting 
the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  Cap- 
tain K.  Goto,  chief  of  the  imperial 
Japanese   naval    inspectors'   office. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  Cap- 
tain Yokura  and  Captain  Goto,  rep- 
resenting the  Japanese  navy,  and 
was  accepted  by  Marvin  A.  Neeland, 
president  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation.  It  calls  for 
the  construction  of  a  unique  type  of 
vessel,  a  combination  coal  and  oil 
supply  ship  of  20,000  tons  for  fuel- 
ing the  various  units  of  the  Japa- 
nese navy. 

The  design  of  the  vessel,  which 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  in 
accordance  with  the  outlined  re- 
quirements laid  down  by  the  Japa- 
nese commission,  calls  for  a  length 
on  the  water-line  of  496  feet,  with 
a  beam  of  67  feet.  The  vessel  will 
be  electrically  driven,  the  equipment 
being  of  the  newest  design  furnish- 
ed by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  will  have  twin  screws  with  a 
total  of  7500  shaft  horsepower,  which 
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will  give  the  ship  loaded  a  speed 
of  fifteen  knots  an  hour.  The  ves- 
sel will  be  constructed  with  both  oil 
and  coal  bunkers,  while  a  feature  of 
the  new  craft  will  be  the  installa- 
tion of  an  anti-torpedo  boat  battery. 

Owners  Study  Structural 
Standards 

An  important  movement  toward 
more  comprehensive  handling  by 
American  shipowners  of  problems 
relating  to  structural  standards  for 
American  ships,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  bulkheads  as  well  as  to 
load-line  regulations,  general  design 
and  engining,  has  been  instituted  by 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  As- 
sociation, 11  Broadway,  New  York. 

Feeling  that  the  shipowners  should 
have  the  be.st  technical  representa- 
tion in  national  and  international 
conferences  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems, and  deliberations  of  every 
character  relating  to  legislation  and 
the  adoption  of  official  regulations 
intended  to  improve  American  mer- 
chant ships,  the  owners'  association 
has  appointed  a  special  technical 
committee  to  represent  it  in  such 
matters. 

Hitherto  these  problems  have  been 
handled    chiefly    at    conferences    be- 
tween the  Navy  Department's  archi- 
tects and  representatives  of  the  ship- 
builders,   at    which    the    shipowners 
were   represented   by   shipping   com- 
pany officials  whose  experience  was 
not     necessarily     technical.       These 
conferences    have    dealt    with    such 
highly   technical    subjects    as   subdi- 
vision   of    hull,    and    load-line,    with 
the  most  vitally  interested  party,  the 
owner,  unrepresented  in  the  deliber- 
ations by  a  technical  representative. 
In  naming  its  technical  committee 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  As- 
sociation has  chosen  men  trained  to 
deal  with  these  intricate  subjects  as 
experts,   but  who   at  the   same  time 
are   in   close   touch   with  the   execu- 
tive problems  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness.    The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  as  follows:     William  Francis 
Gibbs,   chief   of   construction.    Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company 
(chairman)  ;    Captain  O.  W.  Koester, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion. United   States   Mail   Steamship 
Company;    John   H.   Telford,   super- 
intending  engineer,   Munson   Steam- 
ship Line;   C.  A.  Ward,  Jr.,  naval  ar- 
chitect. Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration (Chester,  Pennsylvania) ;  A. 
S.  Hebble,   superintending   engineer, 
Southern    Pacific    Company;     James 
Donald,   president,   States   Marine   & 
Commercial  Company,  Inc.;    Warren 
T.  Berry,  superintendent  marine  con- 
struction.   New    England    Steamship 
Company. 


This  committee  already  has  begun 
its  labors  by  picking  up  the  loose 
ends  of  plans  for  greater  structural 
safety  of  American  ships  that  had 
begun  to  take  shape  when  the  war 
began,  but  which  led  nowhere  be- 
cause of  the  great  upset  in  business 
caused  by  the  war.  These  plans 
were  brought  to  a  head  in  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  1914  on  Safe< 
ty  at  Sea,  which  worked  out  regula- 
tions for  the  subdivision  of  ships 
by  bulkheads,  and  establishment  of 
load-line  rules.  Great  Britain  adopt- 
ed the  suggested  rules,  but  this 
country  did  not.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress a  load-line  bill  was  introduced 
and  appeared  to  make  some  progress 
but  it  died  with  the  session. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  technical  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association  to  take  up  the 
subject  with  vigor.  As  a  first  step, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  its  chairman,  when  re- 
cently in  Great  Britain,  held  confer- 
ences with  representatives  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping,  which  corresponds 
to  the  owners'  association  here,  and 
of  Lloyd's,  learning  their  methods  of 
handling  the  problems,  regulations 
now  in  force,  and  proposed  develop- 
ments pertaining  to  load-line  and 
bulkhead  regulations.  As  a  result 
of  these  conferences  Mr.  Gibbs,  who 
returned  home  a  few  days  ago,  gath- 


ered much  important  material  for 
the  use  of  his  committee,  which  will 
have  early  consideration  in  shaping 
plans  to  be  followed  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

"We  have  no  uniform  rule  of  bulk- 
heads, and  we  have  no  load-line 
rules,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs  on  his  return. 
"We  propose  to  get  both.  We  also 
hope  to  co-operate  with  the  classifi- 
cation societies  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  working  out 
better  methods  on  many  points  in 
the  steamship  inspection  regulations, 
some  of  which  are  onerous  and  in-  . 
adequate.  What  we  want  is  safer 
ships  and  simpler  and  more  effective 
regulations  for  maintaining  their 
standard  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  big  job,  but  with  the 
steamship  owners  behind  it  we  feel 
confident  that  it  can  be  accomplish- 
ed  without  undue  loss  of  time." 

Association  Branches  Out 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Philadelphia  May  9, 
the  association  decided  to  extend  its 
field  to  embrace  the  entire  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  repair  plants  included, 
and  to  endeavor  to  enroll  every 
building  yard  and  drydock  and  re- 
pair plant  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf. 
Heretofore  membership  has  been 
confined  to  builders  of  steel  vessels. 


Pacific  Building 


Bethlehem 

The  Union  Works  of  Bethlehem 
launched  the  10,100-ton  tanker  Ham- 
mac  for  the  Shipping  Board  in  May  and 
expected  to  launch  the  sister  Hamer 
and  deliver  the  sister  Hambro  late  in 
the  month.  These  are  the  last  Shipping 
Board  vessels  building  at  the  yard.  The 
three  tankers  for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  Hillman,  Storey  and  Rheem, 
are  scheduled  to  be  launched  in  July. 
Immediately  after  the  ways  become 
available  the  keels  of  the  two  20,000- 
ton  ore  and  oil  carriers  for  the  Ore 
Steamship  Company  will  be  laid,  and 
they  probably  will  be  launched  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  with  deliveries  in 
January  and  February.  Four  destroy- 
ers, Preston,  Lamson,  Hull  and  Mac- 
donough,  were  delivered  in  April. 

Harbor  Marine 

The  Harbor  Marine  Company,  Vic- 
toria, delivered  the  8.390-ton  freighter 
Canadian  Traveller  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant   Marine   April   9. 

Kiangnan 

The  10,000-ton  Shipping  Board 
freighter  Celestial,  the  second  of  four 
building  at  the  Kiangnan  yard,  Shang- 
hai,   is    expected    to    arrive    at    a    port 


of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  delivery  about 
the  end  of  June.  The  third,  the  Ori- 
ental, will  not  be  ready  until  late  au- 
tumn, and  the  fourth,  the  Cathay,  not 
until  next  year.  She  probably  will  be 
the  last  of  all  vessels  delivered  to  the 
board. 


Los  Angeles 


The  last  8800-tonner  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Company  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  West  O'Rowa,  was  delivered 
May  7.  Delivery  of  the  11,000-tonner 
West  Lewark  is  estimated  for  June  15, 
and  of  the  West  Faralon  for  August  21, 
the  other  three  to  follow  at  intervals  of 
a  month. 

A  contract  has  been  placed  with  the 
Los  Angeles  yard  for  repairs  to  the 
Edward  Luckenbach,  which  will  cost 
approximately  .$60,000.  Work  will 
cover  bottom  repairs  due  to  ground- 
ing; renewing  one  boiler  head,  four 
furnaces  and  one  main  boiler;  installing 
locomotive  superheaters  in  three  main 
boilers;  installing  entire  new  gravity 
lubricating  system  for  main  turbine  re- 
duction gears;  removing  old  and  install- 
ing new  reduction  gears  and  pinions 
and  making  miscellaneous  repairs  to 
shaft,  bearings,   etc. 
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June 


Moore 

Moore  launched  the  10,000-ton  tank- 
er Bohemian  Club  for  the  Shipping 
Board  May  14  and  expects  to  make  de- 
livery in  June.  The  two  sisters,  Tustom 
and  Lubrico,  are  scheduled  for  launch- 
ing June  25  and  for  delivery  about  a 
month  later.  These  vessels  are  the  last 
government  work  at  the  Moore  yard. 
The  14,000-ton  freighter  Manukai,  the 
second  of  two  sisters  for  Matson,  was 
delivered  in  late  May.  The  Standard 
Oil  motorship  H.  T.  Harper  will  be 
launched  about  June  15  and  delivered 
about  July  15;  the  16,340-ton  tanker 
Tamihua  for  the  Southern  Pacific  At- 
lantic Line  will  be  launched  about  July 
2  and  delivered  a  month  later;  and  the 
last  vessel  building,  the  S.  S.  Birken- 
head for  Vacuum  Oil,  the  name  of 
which  was  recently  assigned,  will  be 
launched  about  July  12  and  delivered 
in  late  August. 

The  Manulani,  the  first  of  the  two 
sisters  delivered,  arrived  at  Honolulu 
May  8,  six  days  and  13%  hours  from 
San  Francisco,  having  made  the  voyage 
at  an  average  speed  of  13.3  knots  an 
hour. 

Northwest  Bridge 

The  tanker  Swifteagle  was  delivered 
by  Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron  to  Swift- 
sure  Oil  in  April  and  the  Swiftlight 
was  launched  and  delivered  in  May. 
One  vessel,  the  Swiftking,  remains  on 
the  ways. 


Prince  Rupert 


The  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &.  Drydock 


Company,  which  is  completing  two  Can- 
adian Government  Merchant  Marine 
vessels  at  the  Prince  Rupert  yard, 
launched  the  first  of  them,  the  Can- 
adian  Scottish,  May  17. 

Robertson 

The  James  Robertson  Shipyard,  Ala- 
meda, launched  and  delivered  a  side- 
wheel  ferry  steamer  to  the  Richmond- 
San  Rafael  Ferry  Company  in  May. 

Southwestern 

The  Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany schedules  launching  of  the  three 
Dutch  tankers,  Scopas,  Silvanus  and 
Semiramis  in  May,  June  and  July  and 
deliveries  in  June,  July  and  August. 

Standifer 

Standifer  delivered  the  11,940-ton 
tanker  Calgarolite  to  Imperial  Oil  May 
10  and  launched  the  Albertolite,  the 
last  vessel  under  construction,  April 
29  and  delivered  her  in  May. 

Todd 

The  Todd  yard,  Tacoma,  launched  the 
third  scout  cruiser,  the  Cincinnati,  May 
23,  one  year  and  eight  days  after  keel- 
laying.  Two  years  and  eight  days  in- 
tervened between  keel  -  laying  and 
launching  of  the  first  vessel,  and  two 
years,  three  months  and  eleven  days 
between  keel  and  launching  of  the  sec- 
ond.     No    vessels    remain    on   the   ways. 

Union  Construction 

Union  Construction  delivered  the 
tanker  Acardo,  the  first  of  four  for 
Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum,  in  May,  and 
launched  the  sister  ship  Achatina 
Mav    21. 


Reports  of  the  Yards 


B.   C.   MARINE   ENGINEERS   &  SHIP- 
BUILDERS,   LTD.,    VANCOUVER 

Lady  Kindersley,  aux.  schr.  Hudson 
Bay  Co;  3-masted,  200  LOA;  36  beam; 
15  deep;  12  loaded  draft;  700  DWT;  oil 
engs  360  BHP  built  by  William  Beard- 
more  &  Co;  speed  7%   knots. 

Two   35-foot   schrs.   Hudson    Bay   Co. 

Two  43-foot  schrs;  same. 

Deliver  all  vessels  May20/21,  est. 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING     COR- 
PORATION, LTD. 
Potrero   Works 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  W.  Street 
Hammac,  hull  5274,  tanker  USSB; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec  engs 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15x 
11-9;  launch  May/21;  deliver  July30/21 
est. 

Alameda  Works 

Hambro,  hull  5272,  tanker  USSB;  435 
LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec  engs 
2700  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15x 
11-9;  keel  Sept8/20;  launch  Aprl5/21 
deliver  May31/21   est. 

Hamer,  hull  5273,  tanker  USSB;  sis- 
ter to  Hambro;  keel  Novl/20;  launch 
May   28/21    est;   deliver  July30/21    est. 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and    coal    carrier    Ore    Steamship    Com- 


pany; 571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72 
molded  beam;  44  molded  deoth;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  IIV2  loaded  sneed ;  20,000 
DWT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  reduc- 
tion gears;  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch  SE  boil- 
ers 17-6x12,  each  4287  square  feet; 
oil-burners;  keel  July/21  est;  launch 
Oct/21   est;  deliver  Jan/22   est. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Com- 
pany; sister  to  above;  keel  July/21 
est;  launch  Nov/21  est;  deliver  Feb/22 
est. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  500 
LBP;  68  beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  enss 
4000  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  16- 
xl2-9;  keel  JanlO/21;  launch  July5/21 
est;   deliver  Augl5/21    est. 

H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co  of  California;  sister  to  F. 
H.  Hillman;  keel  Janl9/21;  launch  July 
15/21   est;  deliver  Septl/21  esL 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co  of  California;  sister  to  F. 
H.  Hillman;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  July 
31/21    est;  deliver   Sept    15/21    est. 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING     COR- 
PORATION,  LTD. 
Potrero   Works 
Naval    Work 

Destroyers   USN;   310    LBP;    30-11  la 


beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded 
speed;  1308  tons;  turbine  engs  27,000 
IHP;  4  Yarrows  boilers  as  follows: 
Preston,  deliver  Aprl3  21;  Lamson,  Apr 
19;  Hull,  Apr26;  Macdonough,  Apr30; 
Farenholt,  hull  332,  launch  Mary/21; 
Sumner,  hull  333,  keel  Aug  27/19, 
launch  Nov24/20;  Corry,  hull  334, 
launch  Mar28/21;  Melvin,  hull  335, 
launch  Aprll/21. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136j 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull  141; 
S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143;  S-39,  hull 
144;  S-40,  hull  145,  launch  Jan5/21,- 
S-41,  hull   146. 

CHOLBERG      SHIPYARD,      VANCOU- 
VER,  B.   C. 

Purchasing  Agent:     W.  Meed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-masted 
barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd; 
250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10  loaded 
draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing  vessel;  shaft 
logs  fitted  for  auxiliai'y  but  no  ma- 
chinery installed;  keel  May  15/20; 
launch  Augl/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barkentine 
Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister  to 
above;  keel  June4/20;  launch  Octl/21 
est. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barkentine 
Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.   COUGHLAN   &   SONS,   LTD.,   VAN- 
COUVER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:     J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400  L 
BP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft;  11% 
loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE  eng  3000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x11-6;  keel 
Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Jan6/21. 

HANLON  DRYDOCK  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing    Agent:      R.    Barker. 
Dan   F.    Hanlon,   hull   89,   steam  schr. 
D.    J.    Hanlon;    2500    DWT;    1400    IHP 
engines;  2   B&W  boilers. 

HARBOR   MARINE   COMPANY, 
VICTORIA,   B.   C. 

Purchasing  Agent:     B.  L.  Robertson. 

Canadian  Traveller,  steel  freighter 
Canadian  government  merchant  marine; 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-2  loaded  draft; 
11  li  loaded  speed;  8390  DWT;  TE  eng; 
3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x11-6;  2  deck;  keel 
Aug9/19;  launch  Sept29/20;  deliver 
Apr9  21. 

Car  ferry  Canadian  Pacific;  270 
LOA;  42  beam;  12  molded  depth;  sin- 
gle-deck; three  tracks,  capacity  18  cars; 
launch   Jan25/21. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  O'Rowa,  hull  30,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  410  LBP;  54  beam,  24-2  loaded 
draft;  10 Va  loaded  speed;  8800  DWT; 
TE  eng  3500  IHP;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Junel4  20;  launch  Dec30  20;  deliver 
May7/21. 

West  Lewark,  hull  31,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  loaded 
draft;  lOii  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
TE  engs  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch  single  end 
15-9;  keel  July30/20;  launch  Feb24'21; 
deliver  Junel5/21  est. 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch    Aprl9/21;    deliver   Aug/21    est. 


June 


West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO/20; 
launch   Junel5/21    est;   deliver   Sept/21 

GSt. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31/20; 
launch  Julyl5/21  est;  deliver  Oct/21 
est. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/21 ; 
launch  Sept6/21  est;  deliver  Nov25/21 
estimated. 

MOORE     SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:     W.  E.  Hostetter. 

Bohemian  Club,  hull  2862,  tanker 
USSB;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded 
draft;  10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-2x11;  keel  Oct23/20;  launch 
May  14/21;    deliver   Junl5/21    est. 

Tu.stem,  hull  2863,  tanker  USSB;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Nov24/20;  launch 
June25/21    est;    deliver    July20/21    est. 

Lubrico,  hull  2864,  tanker  USSB;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan/21;  launch  June 
25/21   est;  deliver  July20/21   est. 

Manukai,  hull  159,  freighter  Matson 
Nav  Co;  480  LBP;  62  beam;  30  loaded 
drat;  14,000  DWT;  Parson  engs;  5 
Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x12-3  M;  ;  keel 
Augl7/20;  launch  Feb  20/21;  deliver 
May/21. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  California;  330  LBP;  46 
beam;  21-6  loaded  draft;  4750  DWT; 
Skandia  Diesel  engs;  keel  Oct/20; 
launch  Junel5/21  est;  deliver  Julyl5/21 
est. 

Tamihua,  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P.-At- 
lantic  S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam;  28 
loaded  draft;  16,340  DWT;  rec  engs;  3 
Scotch  boilers  15-9x12;  keel  Feb28/21; 
launch  July2/21  est;  deliver  Aug6/21 
est. 

S.  S.  Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15-2x12; 
keel  Dec9/20;  launch  Julyl2/21  est; 
deliver  Aug20/21   est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  government; 
460.  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19  loaded 
draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  turbine  eng 
7000  IHP;  2  WT  express  type  boilers; 
10,000  tons  disp;  keel  Jan2/20;  date  of 
launching  not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about  20 
loaded  draft;  16  K.  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng  7000  IHP;  two  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,  MARE  ISLAND 

California,  battleship  USN;  600  LBP; 
97-31/2  beam;  30-3  loaded  draft;  21 
loaded  speed;  32,300  disp;  turbo-electric 
engs  26,800  SHP;  8  Bu's  express  boil- 
ers 50,984  sq  ft;  keel  Oct25/16;  launch- 
ing Nov20/19. 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LBP; 
105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23  loaded 
speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-electric  engs 
60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  express  boilers 
74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Septl/20. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-11 1/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  turbine 
eng  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand  boilers 
27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19;  launch 
Septl5/20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl2/19;  launch  Septl5/ 
20. 
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Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;    keel   Septl5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20. 

NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  &  IRON  COM- 
PANY,  PORTLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:     W.  C.  Smith. 

Swifteagle,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil 
Trans  Co  (France  &  Canada  S  S  Co)  ; 
12,000  DWT;  shelter-deck;  Isherwood 
system;  465-7  LBP;  60  beam;  26-3 
loaded  draft;  IOV2  loaded  speed;  TE 
eng  3150  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-5 y2X 
11-9;   launch   Apr9/21;   deliver   Apr/21. 

Swiftking,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil 
Trans  Co;  sister  to  above. 

Swif flight,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil  Trans 
Co;sister  to  above;  launch  May4/21; 
deliver   May/21. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
BAY  POINT 

Purchasing  Agent:     J.  A.  Smiley. 

Nashaba,  hull  950,  steel  cargo  USSB; 
402-6  LBP;  53  beam;  26-6  loaded  draft; 
9400  DWT  turb  eng  2800  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers  11x15-6;  keel  Aug25/19; 
launch  Mar24/21;  deliver  JunelO/21 
est. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRYDOCK    &    EN- 
GINEERING  COMPANY, 
PRINCE   RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  steel  cargo  Canad- 
ian government;  8390  DWT;  2-deck; 
bridge,  poop  and  forecastle;  11  speed; 
keel  Sept27/19;  launch  Mayl7/21. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  Can- 
adian government;  8390  DWT;  2-deck; 
bridge,  poop  and  forecastle;  11  speed; 
keerOct20/19. 

These  vessels  will  be  completed  by 
the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co, 
North  Vancouver.  The  terms  are  time 
and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

JAMES   ROBERTSON  SHIPYARD, 
ALAMEDA 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Robertson. 
City  of  Richmond,  side-wheel  ferry- 
boat Richmond-San  Rafael  Ferry  Co; 
190  LBP;  34  beam;  17  loaded  draft;  10 
loaded  speed;  diagonal  cross  conip  eng 
500  IHP;  2  marine  dry  back  boilers  9x 
17;  keel  Novl5  20  ;Iaunch  and  deliver 
May/21. 

SOUTHWESTERN      SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,   EAST  SAN   PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:     J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51  beam; 
23-11  loaded  draft;  11 V2  loaded  speed; 
7500  DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers  14x12;  keel  Dec22/20 ; 
launch  July/21  est;  deliver  Aug/21   est. 

Scopas,  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstooniboot 
Maatschappij ;  412  LBP;  53  beam;  24-7 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400 
DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel  Oct20/20; 
launch  May/21  est;  deliver  June/21 
est. 

Silvanus,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstooniboot 
Maatschappij;  same  as  above;  keel  Oct 
20/20;  launch  June/21  est;  deliver  July 
/21    est. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nedei-landsch  -  Indische  Tankstooniboot 
Maatschappi'j ;  same  as  above ;  keel  Nov 
5/20;  launch  July/21  est;  deliver  Aug 
/21   est. 

G.    M.    STANDIFER    CONSTRUCTION 
CORP.,    VANCOUVER,    WASH. 

Calgarolite,  hull  19,  shelter-deck  tank- 
er Imperial  Oil;  463  LBP;  60  beam;  26 
loaded  draft;  10 V2  loaded  speed;  11,940 
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DWT;  rec  eng  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers 14-9;  keel  DeclO/20;  launch  Apr 
16/21;  deliver   MaylO/21. 

Albertolite,  hull  20,  shelter-deck  tank- 
er Imperial  Oil ;  sister  to  above ;  keel 
Dec21/20;  launch  Apr29/21;  deliver 
May/21. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:     C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  USN, 
555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme  beam 
55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth  molded 
26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6;  disp  7100 
tons;  Westinghouse  Parsons  turbines 
and  reduction  gear,  105,000  IHP;  des- 
ignated speed  34;  12  Yarrows  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Dec6/18;  launch   Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/1.8; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/20; 
launch    May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Acardo,  hull  15,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-5  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs  2600  IHP; 
3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel 
Aug7/20;  launch  Marchl2/21;  deliver 
May/21. 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-electric 
engines  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel 
Sept27/20;   launch  Aprill6/21. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  as  above;  keel  Sept27/20;  launch 
Aprl9/21. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl6/21;  launch  Sept 
10/21   est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/21;  launch  Sept 
10/21  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG;  150 
LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  12 Va 
loaded  speed;  1000  DWT;  rec  engs  1000 
IHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel  Junel/21   est. 

Achatina,  hull  21,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP;  53-6 
beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs  2600  IHP; 
3  Scotch  marine  boilers  15-6x11-7;  keel 
Decl5/20;   launch   May21/21. 

Ampullaria,  hull  22,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to  Acha- 
tina;  keel   Feb5/21;   launch  June20/21. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil-tanker  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to  Acha- 
tina; keel  Marl2/21;  launch  Julyl5/21 
estimated. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system; 
others  on  Isherwood  system. 

WALLACE    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK   CO.,   VANCOUVER,   B.    C. 

Canadian  Skirmisher,  cargo  Canadian 
government;  8400  DWT;  413  long;  52 
beam;  31  deep;  IIV2  loaded  speed;  keel 
Oct/20;  launch  Marl7/21. 

Coastwise  steamship  Canadian  Paci- 
fic; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  18 V2  deep;  16 
knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  cargo 
space;  accommodations  for  200  passen- 
gers; keel  Oct/20;  launch  May/21  est; 
deliver  Aug  or  Sept/21  est. 

This  company  also  will  complete  the 
Canadian  government  steamships  Can- 
adian Reaper  and  Canadian  Thrasher, 
each  of  about  8400  tons  deadweight, 
work  on  which  was  suspended  when  the 
Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Engineering 
Company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceivei'. 
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On  the  East  Coast 


Baltimore 

The  Tulaagas,  a  tanker  built  for  the 
Shipping:  Board  by  the  Baltimore  Dry- 
docks  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  was 
launched   April   30. 

Bethlehem 

Sparrows  Point,  Bethlehem,  has  de- 
livered the  10,100-ton  tanker  Alladin  to 
the  Standard  Transportation  Company 
and  has  launched  the  combination  Pine 
Tree  State  for  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  8400-ton  tanker  Emil  Deutsch  de  la 
Meurthe  for  the  Lux  Navigation  Com- 
pany. The  sister  Henry  Deutsch  de  la 
Meurthe  was  delivered  in  April,  as  were 
the  12,600-ton  tanker  Agwipond  to  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  and  the 
combination  Buckeye  State  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

Harlan  has  delivered  the  6900-ton 
tanker  E.  R.  Kemp  to  the  Sinclair  Nav- 
igation Company.  A  sister,  E.  E.  Sin- 
clair, was  launched  in  March  and  de- 
livered April   27. 

Fore  River  has  delivered  the  12,600- 
ton  tanker  India  Arrow  to  the  Stand- 
ard Transportation  Company.  The  sis- 
ter Java   Arrow  was  launched  April  30. 

California  Brick 

The  Moffitt,  a  7.500 -ton  concrete 
tanker,  was  delivered  in  April  by  the 
California  Brick  Company,  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  was 
constructed  by  A.  C.  Bentley  &  Sons 
Company,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  which 
previously  built  the  hull  of  the  Dins- 
more,  a  tanker  of  similar  design.  The 
two  vessels  were  outfitted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Brick  Company.  The  Moffitt  is 
the  last  vessel  of  the  concrete  program. 

Canadian  Vickers 

Canadian  Vickers,  Montreal,  delivered 
the  8400-ton  Canadian  Commander  to 
the  Canadian  government  merchant  ma- 
rine April  29  and  followed  with  the  sis- 
ter Canadian  Leader  in  May.  The  Top- 
dalsfjord,  a  6400-ton  tanker  for  the 
Norwegian  America  Line,  was  launched 
May    .5. 

Daniels 

Oscar  Daniels  Company,  Tampa,  de- 
livered the  9500-tonner  City  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  Shipping  Board  early  in 
May.  She  was  the  last  of  ten  vessels 
built  for  the  board.  The  Standard  Oil 
tanker  T.  J.  Williams  was  launched 
May   3. 

Doullut  &  Williams 

Doullut  &  Williams,  New  Orleans,  de- 
livered the  9600  -  ton  steamship  Jeff 
Davis  to  the  Shipping  Board  April  22 
and  the  sister  ship  Galveston  April  6. 
Keels  of  the  two  1000  -  barrel  steel 
barges  were  laid  in  late  April,  launch- 
ing   and    delivery    to    be    in    May;     and 


four  other  barges  will  follow.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  freighter  Ward,  the  seventh 
of  the  series,  was  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  May. 

Federal 

Federal,  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  deliv- 
ered the  15,000-ton  tanker  Vancolite  to 
the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  April 
1.5.  She  was  the  second  of  five  sisters. 
The  seventh  pontoon  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral  drydock  was  launched   April   16. 

Great  Lakes 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Riv- 
er Rouge,  Michigan,  delivered  the  yacht 
Delphine  to  the  estate  of  Horace  E. 
Dodge  May  15. 

Jahncke 

The  Jahncke  Dry  Dock  &  Ship  Repair 
Company,  New  Orleans,  is  about  to 
spend  $2,000,000  in  new  equipment  and 
extensions  to  its  plant  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  addition  will  build  a  new  600- 
foot  steel  wharf  below  the  present 
yard,  which  will  give  much  needed  ad- 
ditional steamer  repair  berths.  The 
Dock  Board  of  New  Orleans  recently 
granted  the  Jahncke  Company  the  right 
to  use  the  additional  600  feet  on  the 
waterfront,  says  the  bulletin  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association. 

Lake 

Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Bridge- 
port, has  launched  two  submarines  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  the  second,  the 
S-49,  having  gone  down  the  ways  on 
April  23. 

Merchant 

Merchant,  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
launched  the  10,000-ton  tanker  Puente 
for  the  Union  Oil  Company  April  28. 
The  company  stated  that  of  24,000  riv- 
ets driven  in  the  afterpeak  tank,  only 
three  were  ordered  replaced  after  in- 
spection, which  is  believed  to  constitute 
a  world's  record  for  efficient  work. 

The  combination  steamship  Mount 
Clinton,  built  by  Merchant  for  the 
Shawmut  Steamship  Company,  was  de- 
livered in  April.  The  Mount  Carroll, 
a  sister,  was  delivered  in  March.  They 
will  be  used  between  New  York  and 
Hamburg. 

A  statement  signed  by  J.  L.  Acker- 
son,  second  vice-president  of  the  yard, 
reads  in  part  as  follows:  "Despite  the 
adverse  business  conditions  existing  in 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  throughout 
the  world,  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  decided  to  branch  out 
into  steel  construction  in  general,  man- 
ufacturing and  power  plant  equipment, 
machinery  and  machine  work,  special 
railroad  equipment  and  material,  plate 
shop  work,  ship  conversion  and  repair 
work. 


"The  new  departure  into  the  gen- 
eral engineering  and  construction  field 
means  that  the  corporation  has  seized 
the  dormant  period  in  shipbuilding  to 
extend  its  industrial  activities  and  util- 
ize its  most  modern  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  equipment  in  a  wider  range 
of  its  industrial  uses  which  will  perma- 
nently benefit  the  Chester  yard  and  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located. 

"The  extension  into  these  new  fields 
will  in  no  way  afi'ect  the  shipbuilding 
activities,  but  will  rather  be  supple- 
mental to  the  main  purposes  of  the 
yard,  which  will  go  forward  just  as 
soon  as  shipping  and  shipbuilding  revive. 

"Our  intention  is  two-fold  in  this  ex- 
pansion project:  first,  to  hold  together 
our  excellent  shipbuilding  organization; 
and  secondly,  while  doing  so  seek  other 
fields  of  endeavor  which  will  hold  this 
organization  together  until  such  times 
as  it  can  go  ahead  under  normal  ship- 
building conditions." 

Morse 

A  new  world's  record  in  drydocking 
ships  was  established  in  April,  when  the 
steamship  America  was  lifted  on  the 
30,000  -  ton  floating  drydock  of  the 
Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company, 
Brooklyn,  in  twenty-eight  minutes  and 
seven  seconds  after  she  was  centered 
over  the  keel  blocks.  The  America,  a 
vessel  of  22,622  tons  gross  and  687 
feet  long,  covered  practically  the  entire 
length  of  the  dock,  700  feet.  The  last 
three  feet  of  the  vessel  to  come  out  of 
the  water  was  raised  in  four  minutes 
and  thirty  seconds,  the  speed  having 
gradually  increased  as  the  dock  relieved 
itself  of  the  weight  of  the  water.  The 
America  is  the  largest  vessel  ever  raised 
on  a  floating  drydock  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  the  time  in  which 
the  vessel  was  lifted  has  never  been 
equaled,  says  a  statement  of  the  Morse 
company.  She  is  being  reconditioned 
by  Morse  for  the  trans-Atlantic  service 
of  the  United  States  Mail  Line. 

Navy  Yard,  Boston 

Boston  Navy  Yard  launched  the  fuel 
ship  Pecos  for  the  Navy  April  23  and 
immediately  laid  the  keel  of  the  de- 
stroyer-tender Whitney,  construction  of 
which  will  require  about  a  year.  The 
Whitney  will  be  named  for  the  late 
William  C.  Whitney,  former  secretary 
of  the  navy. 

Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  launch- 
ed the  destroyer  Dobbin  May  5.  She 
is  the  third  vessel  of  her  class  to  leave 
the  ways  at  the  yard,  but  is  the  first 
that  embodies  the  lessons  of  torpedo- 
defense  learned   during  the  war. 


Newburgh 


Newburgh  launched  the  combination 
vessel  Comayagua  for  the  Cuaymol 
Fruit    Company    April    21.      She    is    the 
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third  of  three  sisters,  all  designed  for 
the  transportation  of  50,000  bunches  of 
bananas  and  twenty-four  passengers  be- 
tween Puerto  Cortez  and  New  Orleans. 
The  vessels  are  shelter-deck,  301  feet 
long  by  42  beam  by  24  feet  molded 
depth,  with  a  deadweight  of  2100  tons 
on  a  mean  draft  of  16  feet  6  inches. 

Newport  News 

Naval  engineers  who  witnessed  the 
first  dock  trials  of  the  superdread- 
nought  Maryland  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  in 
May,  said  that  the  demonstration  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  made  by  a  capital 
ship.  The  Mai'yland  is  expected  to  go 
to  sea  late  in  June  for  the  builders' 
sea  trials  and  will  be  ready  for  accept- 
ance by  the  navy  early  in  July.  She 
will  be  the  third  electrically  propelled 
battleship  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
In  making  the  dock  trials,  the  ship  was 
secured  to  the  dock  by  heavy  cables 
and  then  the  complete  propelling  ma- 
chinery was  set  in  operation.  The  trials 
lasted  sixteen  hours,  with  eight  hours' 
test  on  each  of  the  turbine-generator 
sets.  The  motors  were  operated  sepa- 
rately and  paired  in  various  combina- 
tions, being  subjected  to  strain  equiv- 
alent to  21.5  knots  at  sea. 

The  trial  trip  of  the  Silver  State, 
being  built  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company's  yard, 
was  held  May  5.  The  Silver  State  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Keystone  State 
on  the  schedule  of  the  Admiral  Line. 
During  the  trials  the  vessel  easily  main- 
tained a  speed  of  18%  knots.  The  Ad- 
miral Line  will  sail  the  Silver  State 
from  New  York  on  June  4,  with  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  to  Seattle,  via  Ha- 
vana, Panama  Canal,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  The  vessel  was  the  last 
built  by  Newport  News  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

New  York 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpoi'ation 
delivered  the  combination  Centennial 
State  to  the  Shipping  Board  April  23. 
The  name  of  the  Sea  Girt,  a  535  com- 
bination, has  been  changed  to  Southern 
Cross.  The  sister  Keystone  State  was 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  May.  The 
name  Dixie  Arrow  has  been  assigned 
to  hull  266,  a  12,550-ton  tanker,  for 
Standard    Transportation. 

Pensacola 

The  Pensacola  Shipbuilding  Company 
has  contracted  to  build  for  the  Alexan- 
dria Coaling  Company  of  New  Orleans 
two  600-ton  coal  barges  135  feet  in 
length  and  30  feet  in  beam.  Four 
smaller  steel  oil  barges  will  be  built  for 
a  Tampico  oil  company. 

Port  Arthur 

The  3000-ton  Lake  freighter  Glenaf- 
ton   was   delivered   by  the   Port   Arthur 


Shipbuilding      Company     to      the      Glen 
Transportation    Company    April    30. 

Saginaw 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Company 
delivered  the  4200-ton  steamship  Lake 
Miraflores  to  the  Shipping  Board  April 
21.  She  was  the  last  vessel  building 
for  the  board  in  the  Lakes  district,  al- 
though at  the  last  of  April  vessels 
building  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pa- 
cific numbered  44  of  452,500  dead- 
weight tons. 

Staten  Island 

Staten  Island  delivered  the  barge  So- 
cony  107  to  Standard  Oil  of  New  York 
in  April.  Five  others  remain  under 
construction.  The  last  large  vessel,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company's 
Dixiano,  will  be  delivered  about  June  1. 
The  keels  of  a  tugboat  and  a  fireboat 
were  to  be  laid  in  May. 

Submarine  Boat 

Submarine  Boat,  Port  Newark,  has 
completed  and  delivered  twelve  steel 
barges  for  the  Submarine  Boat's  Trans- 
marine Line.  The  5350-tonner  Sucu- 
baco  for  the  Submarine  Boat  was  de- 
livered May  4  and  the  Suphenco,  which 
will  be  a  motorship  instead  of  a  steam- 
ship, was  launched  April  12.  She  is 
the  last  vessel  under  construction. 

Sun 

The  Sun  yard,  Chester,  launched  the 
12,800-ton    tanker   J.    N.    Pew    for    the 


Sun  Oil  Company  April  23.  She  was 
named  for  the  father  of  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  board, 
and  of  J.  How  u'd  Pew,  president  of 
Sun  Oil.  A  pontoon,  the  tenth  of  a 
series  under  construction,  was  launched 
the  same  day.  The  tanker  Cerro  Azul, 
delivered  to  Pan-American  Petroleum 
recently,  attained  a  sea  speed  of  12% 
knots  on  a  full  loaded  draft  of  27  feet, 
a  performance  that  ranks  her  as  one  of 
the  highest-speed  tankers  ever  built  in 
America.  The  keels  of  two  tankers  for 
the  Sun  Oil  Company,  hulls  46  and  47, 
were  laid  in  April. 

Todd 

The  Shipping  Board  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Robins  Dry  Dock  &  Re- 
pair Company  (Todd  Shipyards  Corpo- 
ration) for  the  installation  of  steerage 
accommodations  in  the  new  522-foot 
combination  freight  and  passenger  liner 
Centennial  State.  The  Robins  plant  for 
$128,000  agreed  to  put  in  quarters  for 
650  passengers  on  the  new  liner.  She 
will  be  delivered  early  in  June  and  will 
make  her  maiden  voyage  for  London 
under  the  house  flag  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company  during 
that  month.  The  Centennial  State  was 
built  by  the  Camden  yard  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  has 
just  been  delivered.  The  Blue  Hen 
State,  the  last  of  seven  522-foot  liners, 
will  be  completed  soon  and  will  be  con- 
verted in  a  similar  fashion. 


Shipbuilding  Returns 


Atlantic  and  Gulf 

AMERICAN    BRIDGE   COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.   G.   A.  Millar. 

Twenty  -  five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  loaded 
draft;  4  launch  Mar/21;  5  launch  Apr 
/21. 

Six  coal  barges  US  War  Dept;  145 
LBP;  24  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  keel 
Mar/21;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
May/21   est. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  interests; 


285  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keel 
June/21  est;  launch  Aug/21  est;  de- 
liver Sept/21   est. 

Two  coal  barges  W.  G.  Coyle  &  Co, 
New  Orleans;  175x26x8  loaded  draft; 
launch  and  deliver  July/21. 

Two  tow  boat-hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and   deliver   Aug/21. 

BATH    IRON   WORKS 
BATH,    MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    John  L.  P.  Burke. 
Thomas    P.    Beal,    hull    86,    freighter 


The    23  000-ton    steamship    America    on   the    Morse    floating    drydock,   Brooklyn 

Photographic   department,    Morse    Dry    Dock    &    Repair    Company 
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Crowell    &    Thurlow;     395-6    LBP;    55      launch  May/21  est;  deliver  July/21  est 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

FORE    RIVER    PLANT,    QUINCY, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battleship 
USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  subma- 
rines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls  1309 
to  1320  inc.,  submarines  S-18  to  S-29 
inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc,  submarines 
S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

Java  Arrow,  hull  1388,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Trans  Co;  468-6  LBP;  62-6  beam; 
27  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  12,- 
620  DWT;  rec  eng  3200  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-3x11-6;  keel  Mayl7/20; 
launch    Apr30/21. 

Agwibay.  hull  1395,  tanker  At  Gulf 
&  W  I  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug27/20. 

J.  Fletcher  Parrell,  hull  1496,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP;  59  beam; 
25-5  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
10,600  DWT;  rec  eng  3200  IHP;  3 
Scotch   boilers   15x11-9. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker  Sin- 
clair Nav  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Novll/20. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

SPARROWS    POINT   PLANT, 

SPARROWS   POINT, 

MARYLAND 

Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combina- 
tion USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam,  30-7 
loaded  draft;  17'4  loaded  speed;  11,700 
DWT;  turb  eng  12,000  SHP;  8  Yar- 
rows boilers;  keel  Feb  15/19;  launch 
Marl9/21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above,  keel  Feb 
19/19. 

_  Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
29/20. 

Emil  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe,  hull 
4209,  tanker  Lux  Nav  Co;  412  LBP; 
53-1  beam;  24-5  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  eng  2850  IHP: 
3  Scotch  boilers;  keel  Decl4/20;  launch 
Aprl6/21. 

G.  Harrison  Sm.th,  hull  4210,  ore 
and  oil  Internation;.!  Pet  Co;  550  LBP; 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  11 'A  load- 
ed speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng  4600 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  17-6x12;  keel 
July22/20. 

Bethore,   hull    4211,    ore   and    oil    Ore 

SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/21. 

Marore,    hull    4212,    ore    and    oil    Ore 

SS  Co;  sister  to  above  except  turb  eng; 

keel  not  laid. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS   Co;     sister  to   above,   keel    not   laid. 


WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP    & 

ENGINE   BUILDING   COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.   Geehr. 

Hull  448,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Febl6/20. 

Hull  449,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Mar29/20. 

Hull  501,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Augl8/20. 

Hull  502,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Aug4/20. 

Hull  503,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Octl4/20. 

Cuba,  hull  505,  passenger  P&OSS  Co- 
325  LBP;  47  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1100  DWT;  2-cyl  TE  en"- 
1800  IHP  each;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers  12 
xl4-6;  keel  May3/20;  launch  Decll/20; 
deliver  Aprl5/21  est. 


OSCAR   DANIELS   COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

Brunswick,  hull  10,  Isherwood  cargo 
USSB;  416  LBP;  54  beam;  26-11  load- 
ed draft;  11  loaded  speed;  9600  DWT- 
TE  eng  2800  IHP;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Oct  27/ 19;  launch  Febl7/21;  deliver 
May/21. 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  10 ^-i  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng  2800  IHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers  15x11-6;  keel  June29 
/20;  launch  Aprl5/21 ;  deliver  Junel5 
/21  estimated. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Augll/20;  launch  May3/21;  de- 
liver Augl5/21   est. 

DOULLUT  &  WILLIAMS  SHIPBUILD- 
ING  CO.,   NEW   ORLEANS 

Purchasing  Agent:    B.  A.  Solomon. 

Jeff  Davis,  hull  1911,  Isherwood 
SS  for  USSB;  395-6  LBP;  55  beam;  27 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  9600 
DWT;  turbine  eng  2800  IHP;  3  WT 
boilers  9150  sq  ft;  keel  Jan26/20- 
launch   Oct30/20;  deliver  Apr22/21. 

Galveston,  hull  1912,  sister  to  above - 
keel  Feb20/20;  launch  Decl8/20;  de- 
liver Apr6/21. 

Ward,  hull  1913,  sister  to  above-  keel 
Mar25/20;  launch  Jan22/21 ;  delivery 
May  15/21   est. 

Oldham,  hull  1914,  sister  to  above- 
keel  Aprl7/20;  launch  Marl9/21;  de- 
liver May/21    est. 


CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,    MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    William  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  tender; 
160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded  draft; 
875  DWT;  TE  eng  700  IHP;  1  Scotch 
boiler  14  diam;  keel  Nov22/20;  launch 
May/21  e.st;  deliver  July/21  est. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov22/20; 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDINB  COMPANY 
KEARNY,   N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  L.  Hastings. 

Vancohte,  hull  46.  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  500  LBP;  68  beam;  27-6 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  15,000 
DWT;  rec  engs  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers;  keel  May5/20;  launch  Mar24/ 
21  ;    deliver   Aprl5/21. 

E.  T.  Bedford,  hull  48,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
25/20;    launch   Mayl7/21. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  JuIy22/20- 
launch  June/21   est.  ' 

J.  A.  Moffett,  Jr.,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July23/20; 
launch  June/21  est. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter  US 
Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56  beam: 
25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  sneed - 
9400  DWT;  turb  engs  3100  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  June/21   est. 


GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 

COMPANY    OF   MARYLAND, 

BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  B.  McCauley. 

San  Leopoldo,  hull  101,  oil-carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP;  54 
beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded 
speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs  2800  IHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-6;  keel  Sept/' 
20;  launch  May  15/21  est;  deliver  June 
30/21  est. 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  -  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept/20;  launch  May30/21  est;  de- 
liver Julyl5/21  est. 

GROTON    IRON    WORKS, 
GROTON,   CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  S.  MacDougall. 

No  name,  hull  13,  ferry  boat  City  of 
Boston,  174  LOA;  57  beam  over  guards; 
900  gross;  2  vert  comp  eng  750  IHP 
each;  2  Scotch  boilers  11x11;  keel  Nov 
/20;  deliver  Mayl5/21  est. 

Hull  14,  submarine  structure  West- 
ern Elec  Co;  130  overall;  12  beam;  15 
deep;   deliver   May/21. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.   C.   Stevens. 
S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN. 
S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN. 
S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN. 
S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  CORP, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  G.  Coit. 
Mount  Clinton,  hull  380,  combination 
Shawmut  SS  Co;  440  LBP;  57  beam- 
28-8%  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
geared  turb  engs  4200  IHP;  4  Scotch 
boilers  15-10x12-1;  keel  May  27/20; 
launch  Feb8/21 ;  deliver  Apr/21. 

Puente,  hull  381,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT; 
TE  engs;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-7; 
keel  July3/20;  launch  Apr28/21;  de- 
liver June/21   est. 

Playa,  hull  382,  tanker  Union  Oil  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  July22/20;  launch 
May/21  est;  deliver  June/21  est. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug30/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
July/21   est. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Octl/20;  launch  May/21  est;  deliver 
July/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP;  59-8 
beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  llVo  speed; 
11,000  DWT;  2  6-cyl,  4-cycle  Diesel 
engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical  donkey 
400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21  ;  launch 
June/21    est. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  FeblO/21;   launch  July/21   est. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  USN;  455 
LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  14,800  disp;  rec  eng  5200 
IHP;  4  Ward  WT  boilers;  keel  June2/ 
20;  launch  Apr23/21;  deliver  Oct/21 
estimated. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4  US 
N;    460    LBP;    60-11    beam;    21    loaded 
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draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs  7000  IHP;  2  WT 
exp  small  tube  boilers;  keel  Apr23/21; 

launch   Apr/22   est;   deliver   Oct/22    est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender  USN; 
460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
16  loaded  speed;  10,600  tons  disp;  Par- 
sons geared  turb  single  screw  engs  7000 
SHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec23/19; 
launch  May5/21;  deliver  date  not  de- 
termined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11  Va 
loaded  draft;  33%  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive  180,000  SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  launch 
and  deliver  dates  not  determined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11% 
loaded  draft;  33%  loaded  speed;  43,500 
disp;  electric  drive  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  launch  and 
deliver  dates  not  determined. 

NEW    YORK    SHIPBUILDING    CORP., 
CAMDEN,    N.    J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buckwalter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  loaded 
draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
geared  turbs  12,000  SHP;  8  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Aug/18;  launch  July20/19;  de- 
liver fall/21    est. 

American  Legion,  hull  242,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
21/19;  launch  Octll/21;  deliver  sum- 
mer/21. 

Centennial  State,  249,  combination 
USSB;  520-8  LBP;  62  beam;  32-3  load- 
ed draft;  14  loaded  speed;  13,050  DWT; 
4  cyl.  TE  engs  7000  SHP;  6  SE  Scotch 
boilers  13-3x11-6;  keel  Oct/19;  launch 
Nov/20;   deliver  Apr23/21. 

Blue  Hen  State,  hull  250,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar4/ 
20;  launch  Feb23/21;  deliver  summer/ 
21  est. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination  US 
SB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  loaded 
draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  DWT; 
geared  turbs  12,000  SHP;  8  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Octl5/19;  launch  JuIyl7/20; 
deliver  winter/21  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/20;  launch  Apr/21  est;  deliver 
spring/22  est. 

Keystone  State,  hull  253,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl3/19; 
launch    Mayl5/20;   deliver    May/21    est. 

Empire  State,  hull  254,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl3/19; 
launch  Aug4/20;  deliver  summer/21  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull,  255,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  May 
13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver  suni- 
mer/21  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combination 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  May20/19; 
launch   Oct23/20;  deliver  fall/21   est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  468  LBP;  62-6 
beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded 
speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE  en'js 
3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-2x 
11-6;  keel  Augl7/20;  launch  AprlO/21; 
deliver  summer/21   est. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Septl4/20;  launch  summer/21;  de- 
liver summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co,  NY;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Nov4/20:  launch  fan/21  est;  de- 
livery winter/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  263,  combination  Mun- 


son  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  15^/2  loaded  speed;  4950 
DWT;  geared  turbs  5800  SHP;  5  SE 
Scotch  boilers  16-4x12-3;  keel  Sept30/ 
20;  launch  summer/21  est;  deliver  win- 
ter/21  est. 

No  name,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91,4  loaded 
draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870  DWT; 
3  cyl  TE  engs  3000  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers  15-10x11-4;  keel  Janl7/21; 
launch    fall/21    est;    deliver    winter/21 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil,  stock; 
sister  to  above;  keel  spring/21  est; 
launch  fall/21  est;  deliver  winter/21 
est. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil  Stand 
Trans  Co,  NY;  468  LBP;  62-6  beam; 
27-0%  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded  speed; 
12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE  engs  3200  SHP; 
3  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-3x11-6;  keel 
Augll/20;  launch  fall/21  est;  deliver 
winter/21   est. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5%  ex- 
treme beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500 
normal  disp;  33%  loaded  speed;  GE 
turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers  198,000  sq  ft,  plus  18,000 
superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battle.ship  USN; 
624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-3  ^ii  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600  nor- 
mal disp;  21  loaded  speed;  Westing- 
house  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900  SHP; 
8  B&W  WT  boilers  41,678  sq  ft,  plus 
4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/19;  launch 
Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship  US 
N;  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/iy. 

STANDARD     SHIPBUILDING     CORP., 

SHOOTERS   ISLAND,   MARINERS 

HARBOR,    NEW    YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jamie   Cortada. 

San  Ugon,  hull  31,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Eagle  Oil  Transport  Company,  Lon- 
don; 412  LBP;  53-1  beam;  24-9  loaded 
draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  TE 
engs  2850  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  15-6x 
11-7;  keel  May26/20;  launch  Aprl6/21 ; 
deliver    Mayl7/21. 

Hull  32,  fireboat  City  of  New  York; 
121  LBP;  27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  load- 
ed speed;  comp  eng  900  IHP;  2  B&W 
WT  boilers,  oil-burning;  keel  MarSl/ 
21;  deliver  Septl/21   est. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,    STATEN    ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing   Agent:   R.    C.   Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am.  Sug. 
Re.  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300  DWT;  TE 
eng  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boihrs  15x11; 
keel  Sept9/20;  launch  May21/21  est; 
deliver  Junel/21   est. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  V.  C. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15  load- 
ed draff;  keel  Aug28/20 ;  launch  Feb 
23/21. 

Socony  107,  hull  730,  barge  Standard 
Oil  NY;  150  LBP:  27  beam,  IIV2  load- 
ed draft:  489  DWT;  keel  Decl5/20: 
launch    Mar21/21;    deliver    Aprl2/21. 

Socony  108,  hull  731,  barge  Stand- 
ard Oil  NY;  sister  to  above;  launch  and 
delivery   dates  same. 

Socony  109,  hull  732,  barge  Standard 
Oil  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  JanlO/21; 
launch    and    deliver    May/21. 

Socony  113,  hull  733,  barge  Standard 
Oil  NY:  258  LBP;  40  beam;  13  loaded 
draft:  2200  DWT;  keel  Dec30/20;  de- 
liver May30/21    est. 

Socony  114,  hull  734,  barge  Standard 


Oil  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  JanlO/21; 
deliver  June30/21   est. 

Socony  115,  hull  735,  barge  Standard 
Oil  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb26/21: 
deliver  July30/21   est. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staples  Trans  Co; 
136%  LBP;  27  beam;  16%  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng  700 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers  16x11%;  keel 
May   16/21    est;   deliver   Septl5/21    est. 

Hull  737,  fireboat  City  of  New  York; 
247  LBP;  66  beam;  19%  loaded  draft; 
15  loaded  speed;  1  F&A  comp  eng  3500 
HP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers  13,000  sq  ft; 
keel  May23/21  est;  deliver  Octl7/21 
estimated. 

SUBMARINE     BOAT    CORPORATION 
PORT  NEWARK,   N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  C.  Lawrence. 

Sucubaco,  hull  149,  ocean  freight 
Submarine  Boat  Corp;  324  LBP;  46-2 
beam;  23  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
5350  DWT;  turbine  engs  1860  IHP;  2 
B&W  boilers  2000  HP;  keel  May24/20 ; 
launch    Feb24/21  ;    deliver    May4/21. 

Suphenco,  hull  150,  motorship  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corpn;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May29/20;  launch  Ap«  12/21;  de- 
liver Junel/21   est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

J.  N.  Pew,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  loaded  draft; 
10%  loaded  speed;  12,800  DWT;  sin- 
gle screw  QE  engs  4300  IHP;  3  SE 
Scotch  boilers  15-iOxll-ll  %  ;  keel  Nov 
5/20;  launch  Apr23/21;  deliver  May 
15/21  est. 

Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co.;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  12.500 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs  4300  IHP; 
4  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-11%  ;  keel 
Nov26/20;  launch  Apr2/21;  deliver  May 
23/21   est. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20;  launch  May21/21  est;  deliver  July 
1/21   estimated. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23/ 
20;  launch  July2/21  est;  deliver  JulySO 
721   estimated. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan3/21; 
launch  July  16/21  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
21   est. 

No  name,  hull  44,  tanker  Benham  & 
Boyesen,  Inc;  430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-7 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,600 
DWT;  TE  engs  2600  IHP  est;  3  SE 
Scotch  boilers  15-10x11-11%;  keel  Jan 
12/21;  launch  May7/21  est;  deliver 
Junel/21    est. 

No  name,  hull  45,  tanker  Tidewater 
Oil  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  loaded 
speed  is  10%;  keel  Feb23/21 ;  launch 
June4/21   est;  deliver  June30/21   est. 

No  n^me,  hull  46.  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
480  LBP;  65-9  beam:  26-7  loaded  draft; 
]<5%  loaded  speed;  12,800  DWT;  single 
screw  QE  engs  4300  IHF  ^  SE  Scotch 
boilers  15x11-11%  ;  keel  Apr/21;  launch 
Au.g-30/21   est;  deliver  Sept30/21   est. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Apr/21;  launch 
Sept3/21    est;   deliver   Oct3/21    est. 

TANK    SHIPBUILDING    CORPORA- 
TION,  NEWBURGH,   N.   Y. 

Building  non-propelled  oil  barges. 

TERRY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP'N, 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:     H.   A.   Bittner. 
Hull    69,   oil-barge   builder's   account; 
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285    LBP;    44    beam;    21    loaded    draft; 
3500   DWT. 

Hulls   70,  71,   72;  sisters  to  above. 

TEXAS    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 
BATH,    MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

Illinois,  hull  31,  tanker  Texas  S  S 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7%  load- 
ed draft;  IIV2  loaded  speed;  9600  DW 
T;  TE  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers 
15-3x11;    keel  Octl9/20. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  S  S 
Co;  sister  to  above;    keel  NovlO/20. 


American  Lakes 


ANCHOR  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
WASHBURN,  WIS. 

Purchasing  Agent:    George  F.  Morgan. 
Double  ended  ferry,  no  name,  Hudson 

6  Athens  Ferry  Co;  113  LBP;  33  beam;, 

7  loaded  draft;  8  loaded  speed;  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Diesel  engs  300  IHP;  keel 
Feb/21  ;  launch  May28/21   est. 

DEFOE    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
BAY    CITY,    MICH. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  D.   Defoe. 

Major  Lester  E.  Moreton,  hull  54, 
mine  planter  US  Govt;  100  LBP;  22 
beam;  11  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  comp  eng  350  IHP;  LWT  boiler; 
delivere<l. 

Major  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  hull  55, 
mine-planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
livered. 

Major  Wm.  P.  Pence,  hull  56,  mine- 
planter  US;  sister  to  above;  deliver  May 
20/21   est. 

Captain  Clarence  M.  Condon,  hull  57, 
mine  planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver May25/21   est. 

Captain  John  W.  McKie,  hull  58, 
mine-planter  US;  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver May30/21   est. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WKS. 
RIVER   ROUGE,    MICH. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.   Q.   Kretlow. 

Delphine,  hull  239,  yacht  Horace  E. 
Dodge  estate;  250  LBP;  35-5  beam; 
14-8  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed;  4- 
cyl  QE  engs  3000  IHP;  3  WT  boilers; 
keel  June  17/20;  launch  Apr2/21  ;  de- 
liver  May  15/21. 

SAGINAW  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Lake  Miraflores,  hull  147,  2-deck  ocean 
-vessel  USSB;  253-6  LBP;  43-8  beam; 
24-3  loaded  draft;  SVz  loaded  speed; 
4245  DWT;  inv  TE  eng  1500  IHP;  2 
Wickes  WT  boilers  13-2x15;  launch  Jan 
13/21;    deliver    Apr21/21. 


Canadian 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD., 
MONTREAL 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  Graham. 

Canadian  Commander,  hull  79,  single- 
screw  steel  2-deck  car-go  for  Canadian 
government  merchant  marine;  400  LBP; 
31  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  8400 
DWT;  TE  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers  15-6;  keel  June2/20;  launch  Oct 
30/20;    deliver   Apr29/21. 

Canadian  Leader,  hull  80,  single-screw 
steel  2-deck  cargo  Canadian  government 
merchant  marine;  sister  to  above;  keel 
June  29/20;  launch  Nov27/20;  deliver 
May   21. 

Idefjord,  hull  81,  single-screw  steel 
2-deck  cargo  Norwegian  America  Line; 
365  LBP;  491/2  beam;  29  loaded  draft; 
llVa  loaded  speed;  6400  DWT;  TE 
ene-s  2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers  14-9 
with  superheaters;  keel  May  8/ 20; 
launch  Apr9/21;  deliver  May/21   est. 


Topdalsfjord,  hull  82,  Norwegian  A- 
merica  Line;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
29/20;  launch  May  5/21;  deliver  June 
/21   est. 

DAVIE    SHIPBUILDING    &    REPAIR- 
ING CO.,   LTD.,  LAUZON   LEVIS, 
P.  Q.,  CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:    N.  W.  Van  Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle-screw cargo  Canadian  government; 
400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11%  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE  sur- 
face cond  engs  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  ma- 
rine boilers  15-6x11-6;  keel  Mayl4/20; 
launch  June/21   est. 

PORT  ARTHUR   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
PORT  ARTHUR,  ONTARIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  S.  Thrasher, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Canadian  Harvester,  hull  45,  double- 
deck  ocean  freighter  Canadian  govern- 
ment merchant  marine;  251  LBP;  43-6 
beam;  22-3  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  3950  DWT  est;  3  cyl  TE  18-30- 
50x36  engs  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers 
16x10-9;  keel  Mar30/20;  launch  Nov 
20/20;  deliver  Mayl5/21   est. 

Glenafton,  hull  46,  single-deck  Lake 
freighter  Glen  Transportation  Co;  251- 
IIV"  LBP;  42-6  beam;  16-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  3000  DWT  est; 
3  cyl  TE  20-33-54x60  engs  1300  IHP; 
2  Scotch  boilers  14-6x11;  keel  Oct20/ 
20;  launch  Mar30/21 ;  deliver  Apr30/21. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG,  CALIF. 

Steel  castings  for  many  steel  vessels 
now  under  construction  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  yards,  including  the  dreadnought 
Montana  and  sister  ships  49,  50,  52; 
also  for  Coast  Guard  cutters  under  con- 
struction in  the  Union  Const.  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP    & 

ENGINE   BUILDING  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
propellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5  and  6 
building  by  Todd  Drydock  &  Construc- 
tion Corpn,  Tacoma.  Two  right  -  hand 
and  two  left-hand  propellers  for  each 
vessel.  Weight  of  propellers  13,200  lbs. 
each;    diameter  11-3;    pitch  11-10. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM   COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction:  Six 
steam  and  electric  steering  gears;  13 
steam  and  electric  anchor  windlasses; 
18  steam  and  electric  and  hydro-elec- 
tric and  hand  capstans;  37  steam  and 
electric  winches. 

DOW   PUMP   &  DIESEL   ENGINE 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 

H.  T.  Harper,  motorship  Standard  Oil 
Co;  one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP  Diesel 
auxiliary  electric  drive  engines. 

JAMES    C.    H.    FERGUSON,    SALES 

AGENT,  MONADNOCK   BLDG., 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

American  Engineering  Co. :  Two  steer- 
ing engines,  hulls  21,  22,  Southwestern; 
4  steering  engines,  fen-ies  Newark,  Pied- 
mont; electric  capstans  drydock  Moore; 
hydraulic  telemotor.  hull  2077,  Moore; 
3  towing  machines,  4  steering  engines. 
Shipowners   &    Merchants'    Tugboat    Co. 

Pneumercator  Co.:  116  pneumerca- 
tors  USS  California,  Mare  Island ;  4  for 
Matson  SS  Manulani,  Manukai,  Moore; 
40  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters.  Union 
Construction;  10  for  West  Lewark,  West 
Faralon,  West  Greylock,  West  Prospect, 


West  Chopaka,  Los  Angeles;    60  for  12 
submarines  USN,  Bethlehem. 

Rostand  Mfg.  Co. :  air  ports  and 
lenses  complete  4  Coast  Guard  cutters 
and  4  Anglo-Saxon  tankers,  Union  Con- 
struction. 

FORD   &   GEIRRINE,  AGENTS, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

National  stockless  anchors,  Upson  Wal- 
ton Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore's;  Dean 
feed  pumps,  Dean's  Bros'  Steam  Pump 
Works,  for  166  at  Moore's;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid  & 
Co.,  for  hulls  165,  166  at  Moore's;  Na- 
tional stockless  anchors,  Upson  Walton 
Co,  hull  166,  at  Moore's;  Dean  feed 
pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam  Pump  Works, 
hull  23,  Southwestern;  Willett  Bruce 
whistle  control,  McNab  Company,  hulls 
16,  17,  18,  19,  Union  Construction' 
McNab  direction  indicators,  Mc  Nab 
Company,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Construction;  Reliance  forced  draft 
equipment,  John  Reid  &  Co,  hull  23, 
.Southwestern;  Anchor  chain,  Lebanon 
Chain  Co,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  wind- 
lass, gypsy  and  steering  gear,  Hyde 
Windlass  Co,  hull  20,  Union  Const; 
Welin  davits,  American  Balsa  Co,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem,  hull  163,  Moore; 
Reliance  furnace  fronts,  John  Reid  & 
Co,  hulls  2862-3-4,  Moore;  Willett- 
Bruce  whistle  control,  McNab  Co,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  McNab  direction 
indicator,  hulls  31-2-3-4-5,  Los  Ange- 
les; Balsa  wood  for  cold  storage,  Amer- 
ican Balsa  Co,  hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethle- 
hem ;  Welin  davits,  American  Balsa  Co, 
hulls  3862-3-4  and  hull  165,  Moore; 
White  fuel  oil  burners,  Todd  Dry  Docks, 
hull  165,  Moore;  Mills  releasing  gear, 
hulls  24-5-6,  Southwestern ;  Broady  re- 
leasing gear,  hull   165,  Moore. 

LIDGERWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 

One  10x10  inch  screw  gear  steering 
engine  for  USS  Holland  building  at  Pu- 
get  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

LLEWELLYN   IRON  WORKS, 
LOS   ANGELES 

Two  marine   engines  for  G.   M.   Stan- 
difer  Const  Corp,  241,2  x  41 1/2  x  72,  48- 
stroke,   TE,   2800  IHP. 
MARINE   IRON   WORKS,  CHICAGO 

Five  hundred  special  ice  machines. 

SKANDIA    PACIFIC    OIL   ENGINE 
COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing    Agent:     A.    Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel  engs 
building  for  USSB;  6  cyl,  135  RPM; 
five   delivered. 

Ten  140  BHP  4-cylinder  Skandia  engs 
for  self-propelling  barges  on  Erie  Canal; 
8   delivered. 

Fifteen  16  BHP  1-cylinder  Skandia 
engs,  auxiliaries  for  above;  12  delivered. 

One  100  BHP  2-cylinder  Skandia  eng 
for  river  freighter  for  N.  Fay  &  Son. 

STEWARD     DAVIT     &     EQUIPMENT 
CORP.,  NEW  YORK,   SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO,  SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  being  installed  in 
the  following:  At  Union  Const  Co: 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19. 

For  Swiftsure  Oil  tankers  building  at 
Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Potrero  Works 

Renewing  suction  manifold  for  cargo 
pumps:      Whittier.       Miscellaneous     re- 
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pair:  Argon,  Cuba,  S.  V.  Harkness, 
Henry  S.  Grove,  Frank  G.  Drum,  Bruns- 
wick, Katrina  Luckenbach,  City  of  Reno. 
Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking  and 
painting:  S.  N.  Castle,  Tascalusa  (also 
repairs  to  boilers),  Richmond,  Ventura 
(also  draw  tailshaft  for  inspection),  La 
Placentia,  Apus,  Utique,  Creole  State, 
Coquille  River,  Engine,  boiler,  hull  re- 
pairs: Waitapu,  Frank  H.  Buck  (also 
drydocking,  painting),  Waihemo,  City 
of  Para  (also  winch  repairs,  drydock- 
ing, painting).  New  tail  shaft:  Silver- 
ado (also  new  propeller),  West  Keene 
(also  winch),  D.  G.  Scofield.  New  wild- 
cats for  windlass:  Washtenaw.  New 
condenser:    Coalinga. 

Alameda    Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  painting,  dry- 
docking:  McLaurin,  Caspar,  Hartwood, 
Costa  Rica  (also  electric  welding  on 
hull),  Katherine  and  Daisy  Freeman 
(new  propeller),  F.  S.  Loop.  New  pro- 
peller: Port  Angeles,  Carlos.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Phyllis,  Idaho,  Daven- 
port. Work  on  soot  blowers  as  direct- 
ed:  Haynie. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   AND 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting:  Ly- 
man Stewart,  Vinita,  Hermosa,  Cabrillo. 
Drydocking,  miscellaneous  repairs:  Ed- 
ward Luckenbach  (also  hull),  Carlos, 
Northtown,  Stoddert,  Reno,  Kennedy, 
Paul  Hamilton.  Hull  and  machinery 
repairs:  U.  S.  Coal  Barge  No.  23.  Dry- 
docking:   Harvard. 

MOORE   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
OAKLAND 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs:  U.  S. 
A.  T.  Sherman,  Granite  State,  West 
Notus,  Eastern  Mariner,  Santa  Alicia, 
Bakersfield,  R.  J.  Hanna,  Steel  Mariner, 
S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  Santa  Rita.  Drydock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  Light  vessel  Relief  76,  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  Bear,  Star  of  Scotland, 
W.  P.  Barge  No.  1,  Westport,  Rufus 
E.  Wood,  George  U.  Hind,  Chas.  B. 
Kenney,  Tug  Relief,  Forest  Home, 
Ferry  Verba  Buena,  Philippine,  Ferry 
Claremont,  Sophie  Christensen,  Star  of 
Zealand,  Emily  F.  Whitney,  Star  of 
Iceland,  Tug  Christopher  Columbus, 
Star  of  England,  Star  of  Russia,  Mean- 
ticut.  Hull  and  engine  repairs:  U.  S, 
Unalga,  Ohioan,  Tug  Virgil  G.  Bogue. 
Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting:  Sagi- 
naw, Minnie  A.  Caine.  Hull  repairs: 
Ferry  San  Francisco,  Meanticut,  Tug 
Ripley.  Drydocking,  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs:   Northland. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Patrol  Boat  Helori, 
Destroyers  Delphy,  Turner,  Welles,  Gil- 
lis.  Miscellaneous  repairs  and  altera- 
tions: Armored  Cruiser  Frederick,  De- 
stroyers Aulick,  Bailey,  Meade,  McDer- 
mut,    Morris,    Swasey,    Thornton,    Ting- 


ley,  Fuel  Ship  Neptune,  Radio  repair 
ship  Saturn,  West  Canon  (extensive), 
Light  vessel  67.  Care  and  preserva- 
tion :  B.  S.  Orei^on,  Armored  cruiser 
Seattle,  Charlotte,  Missoula,  Subchaser 
310.  Outfitting  and  placing  in  commis- 
sion: Ammunition  ship  Nitro.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Gunboat  Vicksburg, 
Minesweeper  Swallow.  Miscellaneous 
repairs  and  maintenance  incidental  to 
operation  as  district  craft:  Patrol  boat 
Eagle  57,  Tugs  Pavrtucket,  Sotoyomo, 
Tatnuck,  Mahopac,  Iroquois. 
SOUTHWESTERN   SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,   EAST  SAN  PEDRO 
Renewing  copper  pipes:  Flavel.    Boil- 
er   repairs:    Tug    Hero.      Repairs    main 
engine :  Henry   S.   Grove,   West  Camak. 
Engine  repairs:    Pride. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  SolDuc,  Sno- 
homish, Utopia,  Kulshan,  Tourist,  Mon- 
itor. Survey:  Hero,  West  Hartland. 
Cleaning,  painting:  Scow  No.  7,  G.  B. 
Olga,  Fanny  Dutard,  Wanona,  Alice, 
City  of  Seattle  and  Wanderer  (also 
change  of  wheels),  Pico,  West  Notus, 
Tippecanoe,  Catherine  D,  Fire  boat  Du- 
waniish  and  Burnside  (annual  over- 
haul), Azalea,  Westward  Ho,  Westerly. 
Cleaning,  painting,  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs:    St.   Paul,   Benjamin  F.   Packard, 


Guy  C.  Goss,  Brookline,  Jalapa.  Boiler 
repairs:  West  Mahwah.  Voyage  re- 
pairs: Eldridge,  Talthybius,  Teucer, 
West  Ivan.  Repairs  to  feed  pump: 
Birmingham  City.  General  overhaul 
and  repairs:  Wenatchee.  Renewal  of 
wheel:    Hopestill. 

YARROWS,   LIMITED, 
VICTORIA 

Minor  repairs:  Wenatchee,  Talara- 
lite  (also  new  propeller  blades),  Thiep- 
val.  Cleaning,  painting,  repairs:  Prin- 
cess Maquinna,  Canora,  Armentieres, 
Destroyers  Patriot  and  Patrician  (gen- 
eral refitting,  engines  overhauled).  Re- 
pairs, bottom  damage:  St.  Lawrence. 
General  refitting  and  overhaul  of  en- 
gines: Light  cruiser  Aurora.  Cleaning, 
painting:  Prince  Rupert  (recondition- 
ing work  nearly  completed). 

THE    WINSLOW   MARINE    RAILWAY 

&  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  INC., 

SEATTLE 

Drydocking,  painting,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  Tug  Tartar.  Drydocking  and 
repairs:  Barge  Coquitlam  City.  Dry- 
docking and  painting:  SS.  Fulton,  Bktn. 
Anne  Comyn,  SS.  Monticello,  Barge 
Elwell,  SS.  Yosemite.  Drydocking  and 
miscellaneous  repairs:  MS.  Santa  Fla- 
via.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  Gas  Boat 
Ocean  Waves. 


With  the  Importers  and  Exporters 


Off  Again;    On  Again! 

Those  who  prefer  to  think  in  sym- 
bols may  conceive  of  the  freight  con- 
ferences of  today  as  typified  by  the 
immortal  Finneg'an  plucking  the  pet- 
als of  a  daisy  and  droning  "He  loves 
me;  he  loves  me  not."  Nothing  less 
will  enable  the  disinterested  specta- 
tor to  visualize  the  occurrences  of 
May. 

On  May  5  the  San  Francisco  com- 
mittee of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference ceased  to  exist  when  all  the 
Shipping  Board  operators,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  of  the  Northern  Board 
lines,  withdrew  following  the  second 
resignation  of  the  Java-Pacific.  This 
left  the  sole  rate-making  authority 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shipping  Board  conference,  which  in 
general  held  to  the  old  rates,  al- 
though it  shaded  on  two  transconti- 
nental schedules  and  three  or  more 
local,  from  which  competitive  lines 
had  deviated.  Inasmuch  as  the  North- 
ern committee  held  together,  despite 
the  break  in  San  Francisco,  nothing 
approaching   a   rate-war   occurred. 

But  the  Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence was  left  standing  on  one  leg, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  sew  on  the 
other.  Prospects  of  success  were 
good;     then    they    were    poor — very 


poor  indeed;  and  again  they  were 
much  better.  The  last  week  in  May 
found  this  plan  being  worked  out: 
All  the  old  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  committee,  the  China  Mail 
alone  excepted,  would  organize  a  new 
conference  to  have  complete  control 
over  all  local  rates,  but  to  work  with 
Seattle  and  New  York  in  fixing  tar- 
iffs on  transcontinental  goods.  This 
plan  would  remove  one  source  of 
trouble,  the  lack  of  harmony  between 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  incident: 
Seattle  reduced  the  salmon  rate  from 
$16  to  $12,  San  Francisco  concur- 
ring. The  California  packers  re- 
quested a  reduction  of  the  canned 
goods  rate  from  $16  to  $12;  San 
Francisco,  as  Barkis,  was  willin',  but 
Seattle  refused  to  acquiesce,  sug- 
gesting instead  a  $14  rate.  San 
Francisco  tried  that  for  a  month 
and,  discovering  that  little  business 
resulted,  broke  over  the  traces.  Such 
incidents  as  this  would  be  prevented 
by  the  formation  of  distinct  confer- 
ences; and,  besides,  San  Francisco 
would  be  enabled  to  work  directly 
with  the  New  York-Oriental  confer- 
ence instead  of  through  Seattle,  the 
old  system  having  given  birth  to  va- 
rious tangles. 
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The  dissolution  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco committee  was  sudden.  A 
meeting  had  been  called  for  May  5, 
at  which  all  lines  were  expected  to 
be  represented;  but  the  Java-Paci- 
fic, which  by  resigning  in  February 
almost  forced  disruption  at  that 
time,  did  not  send  a  representative; 
on  the  contrary,  it  dispatched  a  let- 
ter of  resignation. 

North  Holds   Firm 

Immediately  upon  the  reading  of 
this  communication,  the  Shipping 
Board  lines,  the  Pacific  Mail,  Pacific 
Steamship,  Struthers  &  Dixon,  with- 
drew for  a  brief  conference  with  of- 
ficials of  the  San  Fi-ancisco  offices 
of  the  board.  The  conference  was 
quite  brief.  At  its  conclusion  the 
Pacific  Mail,  through  Daulton  Mann, 
assistant  general  manager,  announc- 
ed its  withdrawal,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  F.  M.  Barry,  general  man- 
ager of  Struthers  &  Dixon,  who 
spoke  for  the  Pacific  Steamship  as 
well  as  for  his  own  company.  Thus 
suddenly  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
found  itself  the  sole  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  committee,  inasmuch 
as  the  China  Mail  had  withdrawn 
some  weeks  before. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  North- 
ern lines  were  relatively  unshaken 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco committee.  "Contrary  to  ex- 
pectation" perhaps  is  too  severe,  for 
the  Seattle  committee  had  been  un- 
moved by  the  formal  withdrawal  of 
the  Java-Pacific  and  through  some 
of  its  members  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  restoring  harmony  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence's troubles  of  1920  largely  cen- 
tered in  the  North,  where  some  pow- 
erful foreign  lines  consistently  re- 
fused to  become  members  and  where 
•other  foreign  lines  had  broken  away 


from  the  fold;  and  the  latest  with- 
drawal of  the  Java-Pacific  naturally 
might  have  been  expected  to  precipi- 
tate trouble  in  Seattle. 

Precisely  the  contrary  effect  was 
to  be  observed.  The  Seattle  com- 
mittee held  firm;  nor  was  that  all: 
some  foreign  lines,  which,  as  stated, 
had  declined  to  become  active  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  although  par- 
ticipating in  its  discussions,  now 
manifested  a  desire  to  join  and  to 
prevent  rate-cutting  by  requiring  the 
posting  of  a  bond  of  $2000  by  each 
line  to  guarantee  the  upholding  of 
conference  tariffs.  This  was  true 
despite  the  resignation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia-Pacific of  Portland,  submit- 
ted by  telegraph  the  day  after  the 
San  Francisco  committee  broke,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  and  Struth- 
ers &  Dixon  affected  the  Seattle 
committee  no  less  than  that  of  San 
Francisco.  The  single  Shipping  Board 
operator  remaining  in  the  Seattle 
committee  was  Frank  Waterhouse  & 
Company,  the  vice-president  of  which, 
W.  D.  Benson,  is  New  York  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Westbound  Conference. 

Transcontinental  Rates  the  Crux 

No  good  reason  existed  why  Seat- 
tle and  San  Francisco  might  not 
maintain  different  rates  on  commod- 
ities originating  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts. On  flour  and  lumber,  for  ex- 
ample, San  Francisco  might  quote 
much  lower  rates  than  Seattle  and 
Portland  and  still  be  unable  to  at- 
tract any  business  whatsoever  be- 
cause of  the  added  cost  of  delivery 
at  the  Golden  Gate;  and  a  like  situ- 
ation would  obtain  in  regard  to  Cal- 
ifornia oils,  which  could  not  con- 
ceivably be  attracted  to  Portland 
and  Seattle.  The  crux  of  the  whole 
rate  situation  on  the  Pacific  is  the 
overland  business,  for  which  the  dif- 


ferent ports  must  contend  not  only 
with  one  another  but  also  with  the 
Atlantic.  As  a  result,  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  San  Francisco  commit- 
tee of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence and  the  consequent  uncertainty 
that  obtained  as  to  ruling  rates, 
would  have  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  Northern  ports  of  the  Pacific  and 
on  the  entire  Atlantic  as  well.  This 
was  true  although  the  Shipping  Board 
conference  continued  to  function,  for 
it  did  not  publish  its  rates  and  for- 
eign lines  and  other  non-members 
did  not  have  access  to  its  meetings 
as  they  had  to  those  of  the  West- 
bound  association. 

Try   to  Restore  Conference 

Both  Seattle  and  New  York  were 
exercised  at  the  disbandment  of  the 
San  Francisco  committee  and  made 
efforts  to  restore  the  organization. 
New  York  sent  Jack  Meehan  of  the 
Barber  Lines,  who  said  that  he  bore 
authority  of  the  North  Atlantic-Far 
East  Conference,  and  J.  Sinclair  of 
the  New  York  Shipping  Board  office. 
Immediately  upon  their  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  the  third  week  in  May 
they  sought  interviews  with  the 
trans-Pacific  operators  and  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  about  a  general  meet- 
ing at  which  all  lines  except  the 
China  Mail  were  represented.  That 
company  held  to  its  withdrawal  from 
the  old  Pacific  Westbound  commit- 
tee and  declined  to  entertain  any 
suggestion  of  rejoining,  although  it 
stated  that  conference  rates  would 
be  protected  except  in  the  event  of 
cutting  by  members.  In  this  there 
was  no  eause  for  alarm,  however, 
and  prospects  for  reforming  the  con- 
ference  appeared   bright. 

When  a  meeting  was  held,  how- 
ever, the  Java-Pacific  declined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  certain  conditions  that 
both  New  York  and  Seattle  had  pro- 


Model  of   the    Luckenbach  steamship   Lewis    Luckenbach.   which   was  recently    placed    on    exhibition    in    the    Merchants'     Exchange.     San     Francisco. 
The   side  of  the  hull   has  been  cut  away   to  show  the   interior  arrangement  of  the  vessel  and  the  stowage  of  cargo 
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posed,  such  as  the  posting  of  a  $2000 
bond  to  guarantee  maintenance  of 
conference  rates  and  a  provision 
that  a  company  withdrawing  from 
the  conference  should  give  notice  of 
ten  days  or  more.  Prospects  of  peace 
accordingly  became  poor,  and  a  meet- 
ing that  was  to  be  held  at  Portland 
May  25,  at  which  the  Northern  and 
Southern  lines  should  arrange  a 
working  basis,  had  to  be  postponed 
because  no  San  Francisco  committee 
had  been  formed. 

This  condition  obtained  for  a  day 
or  two  only;  then  the  Java-Pacific 
agreed  to  join,  the  proposals  for  the 
posting  of  bonds  and  the  giving  of 
notice  of  withdrawal  having  been 
dropped;  and  thus  all  became  se- 
rene again.  More  serene  than  be- 
fore, perhaps,  because  the  North  and 
South  at  last  would  be  able  to  make 
their  own  local  rates  without  inter- 
ference by  the  other. 

Railroads  vs.  Steamships 

The  extent  to  which  the  inter- 
coastal  steamship  lines  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  arising 
from  the  high  railroad  rates  is  indi- 
cated quite  forcibly  by  different  de- 
velopments of  the  month. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
says  that  in  the  week  ending  May 
14  three  steamships  sailed  from  Los 
Angeles  with  53  cars  of  citrus 
fruits.  The  Holland-America  steam- 
ship Moerdyk  took  20  cars  of  or- 
anges in  refrigeration  for  London 
and  Rotterdam;  the  West  Isleta  of 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  took 
12  cars  of  oranges  and  21  of  lemons 
for  New  York  under  ventilation. 
During  the  month  of  April  the  New 
York  market  bought  21,500  boxes 
of  lemons  shipped  by  water  and  23,- 
687  shipped  by  rail,  so  that  the  in- 
tercoastal  lines  already  have  moved 
close  to  the  railroads  in  the  volume 
of  business  handled. 

Seattle  states  that  Washington 
apple  growers  have  guaranteed  4000 
carloads  of  apples;  but  a  statement 
of  0.  C.  Soots  of  the  Wenatchee 
Commercial  Club  indicates  that  re- 
frigerated stowage  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  steamship  lines  are  to 
solve  the  problem:  "Fruit  growers 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia during  the  coming  season  will 
have  a  total  production  of  over  100,- 
000  carloads,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  should  be  distributed  in  the 
coastal  zone  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  these  grow- 
ers, having  a  capital  investment  of 
over    $300,000,000,    to    form    a    cen- 
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tral  organization  which,  acting  in 
close  co-operation  with  similar  or- 
ganizations of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
Coasts,  backed  by  commercial  bodies 
of  all  municipalities  within  the  ter- 
ritory mentioned,  to  present  a  pow- 
erful and  united  front  in  the  fight 
for  just  and  reasonable  rail  rates. 
The  question  of  water  transporta- 
tion, as  a  means  of  solving  the  long 
haul  problem  of  Pacific  Coast  grow- 
ers, hinges  upon  the  installation  of 
refrigerated  stowage  on  steamers 
engaged  in  intercoastal  service  and 
on  ample  storage  facilities  at  the 
various  ports." 

Lumber  Shipments  via  Cana! 

The  most  remarkable  statement  is 
that  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association,  which  says: 

"Pacific  Northwest  lumber  ship- 
ments through  Panama  Canal  to  At- 
lantic Coast  markets,  increased  3435 
per  cent  the  first  quarter  of  1921 
compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1920.  This  illustrates  something  of 
the  extent  to  which  West  Coast  lum- 
ber, consigned  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, has  been  diverted  from  rail 
to  water  transportation  by  reason 
of  the  33'::  per  cent  advance  in 
transcontinental  railroad  rates.  For 
the  first  three  months  of  1920,  when 
long  -  established  competitive  rail 
rate  relationships  were  still  in  ef- 
fect, only  1,202,229  feet  of  Pacific 
Northwest  lumber  was  shipped  to 
Atlantic  Coast  points  by  water,  al- 
though at  that  time  West  Coast 
mills  were  shipping  to  those  markets 
more  lumber  than  had  ever  before 
been  sent  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pitts- 
burgh. For  the  first  three  months 
this  year  Atlantic  Coast  cargoes  of 
Pacific  Northwest  lumber  totaled 
42,495,579  feet,  according  to^  the 
quarterly  cargo  report  of  the  Pa- 
cific Lumber  Inspection  Bureau. 

"Notwithstanding  the  big  increase 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  cargo  move- 
ment, the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection 
Bureau  report  shows  a  decrease  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  for  all 
water-borne  shipments  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year." 

Total  water-borne  shipments  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1921  were  329,- 
623,956  as  compared  with  361,122,- 
072  for  the  first  quarter  of  1920. 
Cargoes  to  California  declined  by 
50,000,000  feet;  to  Hawaii  by  3,000,- 
000;  to  Australia  by  18,000,000;  to 
Mexico  by  1,000,000;  to  Europe  by 
8,000,000;  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  by  1,000,000;  and  the  Cuban 
and  South  African  business,  aggre- 
gating more  than  8,000,000  feet,  dis- 
appeared   completely.      The    Philip- 
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pine  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased by  5,500,000,  and  New  Zea- 
land increased  from  6018  to  3,866,- 
386. 

Western  Pacific  Is  Active 

The  railroads  are  deeply  concern- 
ed over  the  loss  of  business  to  the 
intercoastal  lines  and  indications  are 
that  reductions  in  transcontinental 
rail  rates  must  be  made.  Some- 
thing has  also  been  accomplished  to- 
ward reducing  the  import  and  ex- 
port rail  rates.  Archibald  Gray, 
general  freight  agent  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  a 
communication  to  the  foreign  trade 
department  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  that 
his  company  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  West- 
ern, the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  and 
possibly  others,  to  concur  in  the 
publication  of  import  and  export 
rates  via  San  Francisco  on  basis  of 
the  rates  now  in  efliect  to  and  from 
Chicago. 

Rates  are  now  in  effect  to  and 
from  points  Chicago  and  west,  but 
lines  east  of  Chicago  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  join  the  Pacific 
Coast  lines  in  making  rates  that 
would  give  the  rail  carriers  and 
steamship  lines  operating  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  a  fair 
share  of  this  business.  The  traflfic 
oflicials  of  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  feel  that  with  the 
winning  over  of  these  two  roads, 
others  may  follow,  in  which  case  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
through  Pacific  Coast  ports  traflfic 
that  heretofore  has  been  moving  via 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  been  con- 
sistently active  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  readjustments  of  the 
import  and  export  rail  rates  since 
the  increases  of  last  August. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt's  View 

In  spite  of  the  evident  effect  of 
high  railroad  rates  in  driving  trans- 
continental freight  to  the  intercoast- 
al steamship  lines,  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says 
that  "there  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe  that  the  very  great  reduc- 
tion in  traflfic  has  been  due  almost 
e'"tire)v  to  business  conditions.  .  .  . 
Notwithstanding  these  low  rates  (in 
ocean  transportation)  ocean  traflfic 
shows  as  great  stagnation  as  rail 
traflfic  and  millions  of  tons  of  ship- 
ping here  and  abroad  are  rusting 
away  in  idleness."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  business  stagnation  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  decline  in  traf- 
fic the  world  over;    but  no  one  can 
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ignore  the  fact  that  intercoastal  bus- 
iness increased  at  the  time  when 
general  business,  including  that  of 
the  railroads,  was  declining.  This 
was  due  to  the  lower  rates  and  the 
more  satisfactory  service  of  the 
steamship  lines.  Those  who  believe 
otherwise  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  lumber  statistics  quoted  above. 
A  good  deal  of  the  edge  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Kruttschnitt's  statement 
by  the  announcement  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  had  restored  the  old  re- 
lationship in  Pacific -Eastern  and 
New  Orleans  -  Eastern  sugar  rates, 
which  results  in  substantial  reduc- 
tions. If  the  railroad  rate  increases 
did  not  depress  business,  how  can 
decreases  stimulate  business? 

Lumber  Rates  Uncertain 

Trans-Pacific  lumber  rates  contin- 
ued to  agitate  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
circles  in  May,  and  the  month  closed 
with  the  future  still  clouded.  As 
has  been  stated  previously,  the  Pa- 
cific Westbound  Conference  and  the 
Shipping  Board  had  decided  to  in- 
crease the  rate  to  $15  effective  July 
1.  The  announcement  of  this  inten- 
tion naturally  resulted  in  a  scramble 
of  every  shipper  to  book  his  cargo 
at  the  ruling  rate  of  |10,  which  may 
have  been  effective  with  some  pri- 
vate lines  but  which  found  the  Ship- 
ping Board  quite  tired  of  handling 
the  cargo  at  what  it  regarded  as  an 
unprofitable  rate.  The  Board  ac- 
cordingly put  down  its  foot  and  re- 
fused to  book  more  lumber  at  $10, 
offering,  instead,  space  at  $12.50. 
Some  shippers  acquiesced  and  book- 
ed, so  that  some  cargoes  will  be 
moving  at  $10  and  others  at  $12.50, 
while  the  proposed  $15  rate  of  July 
1  appears  somewhat  less  certain  in 
view  of  the  recent  $2.50  increase. 

The  Admiral  Line  loaded  the  West 
Kasson  with  a  full  cargo  of  parcel 
lots  and  the  Columbia-Pacific  did 
likewise  with  the  Bearport,  the  for- 
mer sailing  from  Puget  Sound  and 
the  latter  from  the  Columbia  River, 
both  at  $12.50. 

Sacked  Fruit  vs.  Dried 

A  solution  of  the  vexed  question 
of  sacked  and  boxed  fruit  rates  has 
been  arrived  at  by  F.  L.  Murphy, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  who  has  ruled  that  the  same 
rate  shall  apply  to  both.    Those  who 


follow  rate  fluctuations  will  recall 
that  the  Pacific  Coast-North  Atlan- 
tic Eastbound  Conference  had  named 
a  rate  of  60  cents  on  sacked  fruit 
as  opposed  to  a  90  cent  rate  on  pro- 
cessed, and  that  the  California  pack- 
ing companies  had  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  favorable  differ- 
ential for  the  sacked  goods.  While 
their  appeal  to  the  Shipping  Board 
was  pending  the  Isthmian  Line  cut 
the  processed  rate  from  90  to  55 
cents,  so  that  the  other  companies 
were  compelled  to  do  likewise;  and 
now  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Murphy  forces 
the  sacked  rate  to  the  same  level. 

Against  his  ruling,  however,  the 
Luckenbach,  American-Hawaiian  and 
Matson  companies  have  protested. 
They  do  not  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
sacked  fruit  at  a  rate  less  than  55 
cents  if  they  desire.  (The  differen- 
tial favoring  the  sacked  was  the 
cause  of  the  upheaval  in  California 
packing  circles.)  Mr.  Murphy's  de- 
cision does  not  go  to  the  extreme 
demanded  by  the  packers,  who  were 
insistent  on  a  20  per  cent  differen- 
tial for  processed  fruit,  on  the  plea 
that  without  it  the  packing  industry 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Atlan- 
tic; on  the  other  hand,  the  ruling 
does  lower  processed  rates  to  a  point 
that  is  hardly  regarded  as  profit- 
able, at  least  not  profitable  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  rate  on  sack- 
ed fruit. 


Freight  Report 


May  11,  1921. 

Our  last  circular  was  dated  a 
month  ago.  Just  about  that  date, 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company  chartered 
steamer  Meanticut  for  April  load- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom,  Conti- 
nent or  Mediterranean,  at  70/-;  and 
one  week  later  M.  H.  Houser  char- 
tered Dutch  steamer  Alkmaal  for 
June  loading  at  57/6  for  United 
Kingdom,  60/-  for  Continent,  Bor- 
deaux to  Hamburg,  and  62/6  usual 
Mediterranean. 

About  April  30,  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Company  again  came  into  the  mar- 
ket for  prompt  May  loading,  and 
took  Shipping  Board  vessel  Apus  at 
65/-;  at  the  same  time  M.  H.  Houser 
chartered  Shipping  Board  vessel  Eel- 
beck  at  the  same  rate,  both  for  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  or  Continent,  Hamburg 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Italy  range. 

Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company  charter- 
ed steamer  Ceylon  for  June  loading 
on  private  terms,  presumably  60/-, 
at  which  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills 
have  taken  steamers  Benledi  and 
Benalder  for  late  May  or  early  June 
loading. 

From  San  Francisco,  one  early 
May    loading    vessel     got    70/-    for 


about  4000  tons  of  barley  to  Hull, 
and  space  for  3000  to  4000  tons  on 
the  motorship  Canada  and  motorship 
Borgland  has  been  arranged  for  ac- 
count of  Strauss  &  Company  at  65/- 
to  Leith  and  Hull,  respectively. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  rates  remain 
unchanged  at  65/-  for  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Continent,  Hamburg  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Italy  range.  The 
strike  has  stopped  the  chartering  of 
Shipping  Board  vessels,  but  the  im- 
pression is  gaining  ground  on  the 
street  that  with  the  firm  stand  of 
Admiral  Benson  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  the  strikers  will 
very  likely  give  in;  and  it  certainly 
seems  in  order  that  they  should  help 
the  merchant  marine  of  this  coun- 
try to  live,  by  reducing  their  wages 
15  per  cent  and  amending  the  evil 
practices  of  overtime  as  they  have 
been  working  heretofore. 

General  business  has  been  very 
slack.  For  reasons  that  we  men- 
tioned before,  our  sailing  fleet  is 
practically  all  tied  up  on  account  of 
the  low  ruling  rates. 

Two  more  vessels,  the  Alta  and 
Muscoota,  have  been  chartered  for 
coal  from  Newcastle  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company,  on 
private  terms. 

The  only  other  charter  to  report 
is  that  of  the  steamer  Canadian 
Highlander  to  carry  ties  and  lumber 
from  the  North  to  Niuchwang,  by 
H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  $12.50  Canadian  currency  a 
thousand  feet. 

The  latest  time  charters  have  been 
those  of  the  Windber,  taken  by  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation  for 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
and  that  of  the  Paraiso  by  the  Pan- 
American  Steamship  Line,  also  for 
West  Coast,  both  on  private  terms. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt  have  chartered  the 
little  steel  motorboat  Casco  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  a  bare 
charter,  for  about  six  or  seven 
months,  to  trade  in  connection  with 
fishing,  etc.,  on  the  shores  of  Siberia. 

We  have  only  heard  of  one  sale, 
that  of  the  Thorbjoerg,  ex  George 
W.  Fenwick,  which  has  been  sold  by 
the  Norwegians  to  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tensen  at  a  reported  price  of  about 
$120,000,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

There  is  a  rumor  on  the  street 
that  the  Wansbek,  one  of  the  ex-Ger- 
man sailers  now  on  shore  near 
Guaymas,  has  been  sold,  but  no  de- 
tails are  available  as  to  who  the 
purchaser  is,  or  what  was  paid  for 
the  ship.  Probably  she  was  bought 
for  a  very  low  price,  considering  the 
cost  of  getting  her  off  the  beach. 
PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 
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Super- Accurate  Gears  for  Marine 

Turbine  Use 


HITHERTO  the  one  weak  spot  in  steam  turbine  practice 
has  been  the   reduction   gears.     These  have   never  been 
quite  satisfactory  because  of  two  reasons — lack  of  accur- 
acy in  the  gears   and   lack  of  strength   in   the   pinions.      Maag 
Gears  overcome  both  these  obstacles  to  success. 

Cut,  first  of  all,  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  possible  in 
ordinary  gears,  Maag  Pinions  for  high  speeds  are  case  hard- 
ened and  then  GROUND  to  final  perfection. 

By  case  hardening,  the  originally  very  strong  Maag  tooth — 
which  is  strongest  at  the  base  where  other  gears  are  weakest — 
is  made  still  stronger.  By  grinding,  any  distortions  due  to  the 
hardening  process  are  not  only  remedied  to  produce  a  tooth 
outline  of  superaccuracy,  but  the  grinding  actually  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  wear  and  tear. 

"oRoiNABY    Maag    turbo-reduction    drives,    made    in   this    way,   have    given 
^^^^         results  that  approach  100%  efficiency.     For  example  a  standard 
set  of   Maag  Gears,  after  being  more  than   12   months  in  con- 
tinuous service,  have  shown  no  discernable  wear  whatever;  the 
MAAG  original    fine    grinding    lines    still    remaining    visible    and    un- 
*^^'*'R   changed. 

We'll  be  glad  to  give  you  figures  on  high  speed  Maag  Gears 
for  sleam  turbine,  rotary  pump,  and  electric  motor  reductions. 


GEARS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

1 1 1  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


See  them  at  the  Marine  Show, 
January  24-29,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  Nerv  York- 
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David  Sarnoff,  formerly  commer- 
cial manager  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager.  In  general,  Mr. 
Sarnoff  will  have  charge  of  the  cor- 
poration's high-power  and  low-power 
ship  stations  and  their  operations 
as  well  as  be  responsible  for  their 
up-keep  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  service-  He  will  be  charged 
also  with  the  corporation's  trans- 
oceanic communication  system;  the 
selling  and  rental  of  apparatus  and 
the  solicitation  and  negotiation  of 
contracts. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  has  been  commercial 
manager  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
since  its  organization  and  is  now 
rounding  out  fifteen  years  of  ser- 
vice with  this  corporation  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  of  America.  His 
extensive  experience  covers  practic- 
ally every  branch  of  the  radio  com- 
munication art.  He  was  born  in 
Russia  in  1891,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1900  and  was  first  em- 
ployed as  a  wireless  operator  at  the 
Marconi  station,  Seasconset,  Massa- 
chusetts. Later  he  became  manager 
of  the  Marconi  station  at  Sea  Gate. 
Mr.  Sarnoff  is  vice-president  and  a 
director  of  the  Pan-American  Wire- 
less Telegraph  &  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  was  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers  from  1915 
to  1917.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
important  papers  on  radio. 

T.  Park  Hay  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Shipping  Board  office 
in  St.  Louis.  He  will  furnish  infor- 
mation as  to  trade  routes  and  Amer- 
ican  merchant  marine  facilities. 

James  Lee  Ackerson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Other  officials  are:  vice-president, 
George  H.  Bates ;  treasurer,  Sidney 
M.  Henry;  secretary,  Clarence  Sam- 
uel King;  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative council:  New  England,  E. 
B.  Hill  of  Bethlehem;  New  York, 
George  H.  Bates  of  Staten  Island; 
Delaware  River,  J.  Harry  Mull  of 
Cramp,  M.  A.  Neeland  of  New  York, 
John  G.  Pew  of  Sun;  Baltimore,  Sid- 
ney M.  Henry  of  Baltimore;  South- 
ern, F.  P.  Palen  of  Newport  News; 
South  Atlantic,  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke 
of  Jahncke  Drydock,  and  William 
G.  Coze  of  Pusey  &  Jones. 

H.  H.  Raymond,  president  of  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation, announces  removal  of  the 
association's  offices  to  the  twelfth 
floor,  No.   11   Broadway,  New  York. 


E.  M.  Leaf,  vice-president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  has  been  elected  to  the 
governing  council  of  the  National 
Merchant  Marine  Association.  Oth- 
ers elected  to  the  council  are:  E. 
Kirby  Smith,  Shreveport,  Louis- 
iana; Hoke  Smith,  Washington,  D. 
C-;  John  Walker  Smith,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington;  Hugh  Gallagher, 
Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  New  York  City; 
R.  Goodwin  Rhett,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

W.  A.  Harriman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United 
American  Lines,  and  Austin  McLan- 
ahan,  president  of  the  Export  &  Im- 
port Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore, 
have  been  added  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association. 

Edwin  J.  Adams,  for  fifty-one 
years  cashier  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  White  Star  Line,  returned  to 
his  former  home  in  England  in 
April.  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  New 
York  in  July,  1871,  with  Captain 
Hyde  Sparks,  first  White  Star  agent 
in  America,  to  prepare  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Oceanic,  with  which 
the  White  Star  opened  its  trans-At- 
lantic business. 

Captain  Paul  Foley,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
resigned  as  director  of  operations 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  W.  B.  Keene,  assistant. 
Captain  Foley  succeeded  J.  B.  Gush- 
ing of  San  Francisco. 

Captain  H.  W.  Ravens,  inspector 
of  hulls  at  St.  Michael,  has  been 
promoted  to  be  traveling  inspector. 
He  has  been  succeeded  at  St.  Mich- 
ael by  Captain  Charles  H.  White, 
assistant  at  Seattle.  Frank  A.  Tur- 
ner has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Captain  James  Guthrie,  deceased,  as 
hull  inspector  at  San  Francisco. 

Clifton  Curtis,  president  of  the 
Curtis  Line,  will  sail  for  the  Orient 
late  in  May  on  business  for  his 
company. 

Ernest  Kellenberger,  second  officer 
of  the  steamship  Governor,  against 
whom  a  charge  of  inattention  to 
duty  was  preferred  by  Inspectors 
Lord  and  Ames  of  Seattle,  has  been 
completely  absolved  of  blame  for  the 
disaster  and  will  not  be  tried.  He 
had  gone  on  watch  four  minutes  be- 
fore the  collision,  which  then  had 
become  imminent. 

Joseph  N.  Teal,  former  member  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
April  20. 

Harris  Livermore,  president  of  the 
United  American  Lines,  who  return- 
ed in  May  from  a  trip  to  Germany, 


June 

believes  that  American  materials 
will  be  preferred  by  the  Germans 
to  British  and  French,  other  things 
being  equal.  As  to  shipbuilding  Mr. 
Livermore  said:  "In  the  shipyards 
at  Hamburg  there  is  considerable 
activity.  The  vessels  under  con- 
struction are  passenger  and  freight 
carriers  and  are  not  large,  although 
I  understand  that  later  passenger 
ships  for  first,  second  and  third- 
class,  of  about  20,000  tons  will  be 
built.  I  saw  no  construction  of 
tankers  under  way" 

Wallace  M.  Alexander,  president 
of  the  shipping  and  commission  firm 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
meeting  of  the  new  board  of  direc- 
tors May  17.  He  succeeds  Atholl 
McBean  of  Gladding,  McBean  & 
Company,  who  retires  after  two 
years  of  service  in  that  office.  A.  B. 
C.  Dohrmann  of  Nathan-Dohrmann 
Company,  was  selected  to  succeed 
Wigginton  E.  Creed,  president  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
as  first  vice-president  of  the  cham- 
ber. There  were  no  changes  in  the 
other  executive  ofl!ices.  Robert  New- 
ton Lynch  was  re-elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager;  George  C.  Board- 
man  of  Boardman  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany continues  as  third  vice-presi- 
dent; Stuart  F.  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  California,  re- 
mains in  the  office  of  treasurer,  and 
Louis  M.  King  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary. 

Henry  T.  Gerdes,  manufacturer 
and  mechanical  engineer  of  New 
York,  has  been  elected  president  oi 
the  Hauck  Manufacturing  Company, 
Brooklyn,  succeeding  the  late  Arthur 
E.  Hauck.  Mr.  Gerdes  is  a  graduate 
of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
and  for  several  years  was  manager 
of  the  Treadwell  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Easton,  Pennsylvania,  He  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  oil-burning  torches  and 
appliances. 

M.  C.  Hauck  has  been  elected  first 
vice-president  of  the  Hauck  Com- 
pany and  A.  B.  Hauck  second  vice- 
president;  H.  H.  Kress  third  vice- 
president;  A.  H.  Stein  treasurer, 
and  J.  Lutz  secretary. 

Carlos  F.  DeBerna  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Anglo  Califor- 
nia Trust  Company  as  business 
representative.  His  many  friends 
will  remember  his  connection  with 
the  Rolph  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
which  was  introduced  to  South  Am- 
erican shipping  circles  by  Mr.  De- 
Berna personally.  His  close  touch 
with  the  various  importers  and  ex- 
porters in  Latin  America  should  be 
of  great  assistance  to  clients  of  the 
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SUTTER  4-4-19 

"Yes,  Captain,  this  is  SUTTER 
44-19." 

"Sure,  we'll  help  you — are  send- 
ing an  adjuster  at  once." 

"No,  you  can  not  make  the  cargo 
pay  part  of  your  sacrifices  due  to 
your  own  negligence." 

"Why  not  ?  —  because  your  Bill 
of  Lading  does  not  contain  the 
JASON  CLAUSE." 

MORAL 

The  time  to  have  us  advise  you  regarding  your  Bill  of  Lading 
conditions  is  BEFORE  your  vessel  gets  into  trouble. 

Any  information  we  can  give  to  help  a  client  we  consider  as 
much  a  part  of  our  duty  to  them  as  the  proper  placing  of  their 
insurance  or  collection  of  their  losses. 


SUTTER  44-19 
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244  California  Street  Phone  Douglas  4705-6 

Agent  For 


dS 


REGULAR  MONTHLY  SERVICE 
100  A 1   Steamers 
—  TO  — 

(other  ports  if  inducements  oifer) 


Seattle — Vane,  B  C — San  Francisco 

YOSHIDA  MARU  No.  1 Aug.  7 Aug.  9 Aug.   15 

YOSHIDA  MARU  No.  2 Sept.  7 Sept.  9 Sept.   15 

(Via   Los   Angeles   if   inducements  offer) 


PLEASE    MENTION    PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW   WHEN    YOU    WRITE 
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bank  doing   business   in   those   coun- 
tries. 

John  A.  Donald,  the  single  Ship- 
ping Board  commissioner  besides 
Admiral  Benson,  has  resigned  after 
a  service  of  four  years  to  open  an 
office  in  New  York.  He  will  serve 
shipping  interests  in  a  consulting 
capacity. 

Deaths 

Alonzo  Gartley,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  C.   Brewer  &   Company, 


Honolulu,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  class  of  1890,  in 
Honolulu   April  21. 

Captain  Alexander  Woodside,  San 
Francisco  shipowner,  in  El  Paso  Oi. 
April   28. 

Harry  Olsen,  a  survivor  of  the 
Hesper,  the  mutiny  of  which  is  a 
classic  of  the  Pacific,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco April  22. 

Louis  VVeinmann,  retired  secretary 
of    the    Fireman's    Fund    Insurance 


Company,  in  Alameda,  California, 
April  25.  He  is  survived  by  a  wid- 
ow, Mrs.  Arvilla  Weinmann,  and  two 
sons,  William  L.  and  Judge  L.  R. 
Weinmann. 

T.  C.  (Tommy)  McCombe,  purser 
of  different  vessels  of  the  Toyo  Ri- 
sen Kaisha  and  formerly  of  Oceanic 
steamships,  in  Oakland,  California, 
May  23. 


A    record    shipment   of   vinegar.      This    solid    train    of   25    cars    of    California    apple    cider    vinegar,    containing    156,422    gallons,    manufactured    by 
Jones    Brothers   Company,   Watsonville,    California,   was   shipped    May    5    to    California    and    Eastern    wholesalers 


IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
(Continued  from  Page  340-C) 

ried  as  of  400,702  gross  tons,  the 
valuation  being  yen  65,657,734,  or 
yen  164  ($82)  a  ton. 

The  N.  Y.  K.  is  reported  to  have 
made  net  earnings  for  the  last  busi- 
ness term  of  yen  5,500,000,  a  de- 
crease of  yen  4,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  term.  Earnings 
are  sufficient  to  pay  10  per  cent,  but 
a  larger  dividend,  to  be  paid  in  part 
from  funds  carried  forward,  is  an- 
ticipated. 

A  Loadline  Law 

An  act  having  been  passed  by  the 
Diet  providing  for  load-line  regula- 
tions, the  Department  of  Communi- 
cations has  taken  up  the  drafting  of 
regulations.  About  1070  steamships 
and  195  sailing  vessels  will  be  af- 
fected, small  craft  being  exempt 
from  the  law.  Determination  of  load 
lines  of  vessels  already  afloat  will 
be  carried  through  during  the  next 
three  years.  Foreign  vessels  ii\  Jap- 
anese waters  will  be  exempt  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

Keijiro  Hori,  president  of  the  0. 
S.  K.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Japan  Shipowners'  Union,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Baron  Kondo.  Mem- 
bers of  the  association  number  106 
and  they  own  773  vessels  of  2,368,- 
527  gross  tons. 

During  March  four  merchant  ves- 
sels of  21,380  tons  gross  were  launch- 
ed in  Japan,  vessels  of  less  than  1000 
tons  being  excluded.  Yokohama  Dock, 
Osaka   Iron  Works,  Mitsui  and  Ishi- 


kawajima  built  one  each.  The  O.  S. 
K.  is  reported  to  be  building  an 
8000  -  ton  motorship  at  Yokohama 
Dock,  which  appears  to  be  the  first 
for  any  Japanese  company. 

The   O.   S.   K.   has   reduced  wages . 
of  seamen  20  per  cent.     Unemploy- 
ment   is    increasing,    although    the 
number  of   idle   seamen   is   given   as 
only  5000  or  6000  at  the  fir-st  of  May. 

An  interesting  experience  was  re- 
ported by  the  steamships  Suwa  Maru 
and  Hawaii  Maru,  which  arrived  at 
Yokohama  from  America  April  16. 
A  dust-storm,  similar  to  one  expe- 
rienced in  Japan,  was  encountered 
at  sea,  the  clouds  being  so  thick 
that  navigation  was  practically  im- 
possible and  soundings  were  taken. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  dust  had 
been  blown  from  the  plains  of  Mon- 
golia. Unfortunately,  the  accounts 
received  in  this  country  are  too 
short  to  answer  many  questions  that 
arise. 

In  order  to  give  the  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  industries  of  Japan 
closer  touch  with  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping,  a  Japanese  committee 
has  been  formed  with  Kakichi  Uchi- 
da,  former  vice  minister  of  commu- 
nications, as  chairman,  and  a  large 
number  of  representative  Japanese 
as  members. 

Williams  Gets  Kennecott 

John  W.  Chapman,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Williams  Steamship 
Company,  announces  that  his  com- 
pany has  taken  over  the  new  6000- 
ton  motorship  Kennecott,  which  will 
be    immediately    added    to    the    Wil- 


liams fleet  of  cargo  carriers  operat- 
ing  in  the  intercoastal   trade. 

The  Kennecott  will  sail  from  New 
York  via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
with  a  full  cargo  for  San  Francisco 
and  other  coast  ports  June  8.  Thus 
the  Williams  Line  becomes  the  pio- 
neer of  motorship  operators  in  the 
intercoastal  trade,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Kennecott  will  be 
watched  with  more  than  passing  in- 
terest by  the  shipping  public  as  well 
as  by  shipping  men  generally. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Ken- 
necott has  already  been  published, 
but  her  entry  into  the  coast-to-coast 
trade  revives  many  points  of  inter- 
est regarding  the  vessel.  The  Ken- 
necott makes  270  miles  a  day  loaded 
on  55  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  as  against 
about  165  barrels  for  a  steamship 
of  the  same  tonnage  and  speed.  Fur- 
thermore, she  carries  an  engineroom 
crew  of  only  eight  men,  as  against 
twenty  or  more  in  a  steamship. 

The  Kennecott  was  built  by  the 
Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Corpo- 
ration, Tacoma,  for  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company.  She  was  commis- 
sioned in  March  and  on  her  first  trip 
carried  lumber  from  the  Northwest 
to  San  Pedro.  On  her  return  to  the 
North  she  loaded  a  cargo  of  3,300,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  for  New  York. 

On  her  first  trip  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  Williams  service  she  will  ar- 
rive at  Pier  28,  July  4,  and  will  be 
in  port  about  four  days  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Portland  and  Seattle.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  arranging  to  seni  out  • 
invitations  to  shippers  and  shipping  ^ 
men  to  inspect  the  Kennecott. 
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THE  HOME  OF  XXXX  NICKEL  BABBITT 


GROWlXc;  from  a  very- 
humble  beginning  in  Chi- 
cago thirty  years  ago,  the 
Great  Western  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Company  has  taken  a 
pre-eminent  position  in  its  line, 
and  has  become  an  internation- 
al institution  with  plants  and 
offices  spreading  over  tlie  two 
continents  of  America,  France 
and  England,  with  representa- 
tives in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and   the   Far  East. 

Throughout  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  branch  refineries 
of  the  Great  Western  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company  this  insti- 
tution has  made  it  possible 
through  the  medium  of  an  effi- 
cient sales  organization  to  serve 
the  many  users  of  babbitt  met- 
als with  the  well  known  grade, 
XXXX   Nickel   Babbitt. 

The  essential  characteristics 
of  a  high  grade  babbitt  metal 
are  compressive  strength,  ten- 
sile strength,  wear  resistance, 
heat  resistance  and  anti-fric- 
tional  efficiency.  It  must  pos- 
sess sufficient  compressive 
strength  to  enable  it  to  carry  a 
maximum  load  per  square  inch 
without  squashing  out;  it  must 
also  have  sufficient  tensile 
strength  to  withstand  vibra- 
tion and  shock  such  as  occur 
when  it  is  used  in  the  bearing 
of  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. Given  the  ma.ximum  of 
tensile  and  compressive  strength 
it  naturally  follows  that  such 
metal  will  also  have  a  great 
wear  resistance.  Next  in  value 
is  heat  resistance,  for  should 
bearings  become  hot.  the  alloy 
must  stand  the  greatest  pos- 
sible heat  before  fusing.  The 
feature  of  anti-frictional  effi- 
ciency is  important  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  men- 
tioned qualities,  for  anti-fric- 
tional efficiency  alone  is  of  lit- 
tle value. 

Of  the  many  users  of  babbitt 
metals  who  rely  on  the  Great 
Western  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company  may  be  mentioned 
the  largest  steamship  and  ship- 
building companies  and  street 
and  interurban  railroad  sys- 
tems on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the 
copper  mines  of  Arizona  and 
Utah  and  the  builders  of  heavy 
duty  gas  and  oil  engines.  Re- 
cently the  use  of  XXXX  Nickel 
Babbitt  has  been  extended  to 
aeroplane  fields  and  during  the 
recent  period  Liberty  motors 
built  in  California  have  been 
fitted   with   this   metal. 

The  company's  claim  to  su- 
periority in  the  manufacture  of 
babbitt  metals  is  based  upon 
the  experience  gained  through 
many  years  of  experimenting 
with  all  classes  of  bearing  con- 
ditions and  metals.  In  this 
connection  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  know  something  of 
the  evolution  of  babbitt  metal 
About  sixty  years  ago  Isaac 
babbitt  compounded  a  formula 
of  88.9  per  cent  tin;  7.4  per 
cent  antimony  and  3.7  per  cent 
copper.  At  that  time  one  of 
56 
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Electric  Steering  Gear  Equipments 

From  the  be^innintj  of  time  until  the  year  1866,  hand  power  was  the 
only  method  which  has'^bcen  employed  for  the  steering  of  vessels.  In  that 
year  a  wonderful  advance  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  steam  gear 
equipment  on  the  "GREAT  EASTERN"  as  designed  by  McFarlan  Grey. 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  details,  but,  nevertheless,  the  present 
steam  equipments  do  not  vary  greatly  from  the  first  one  mstalled. 


A  still  further  advance  was  made  by 
the  introduction  of  electricity  for  this 
purpose,  one  of  the  first  successful  gears 
being  installed  in  1902  on  the  liner 
"FINLAND"  and  a  few  years  later  in 
the  Navy  on  the  cruiser  "DES  MOINES." 
Since  these  early,  electrical  installations 
many  others  have  been  installed  on  naval 
vessels,  including  battleships  and  cruisers 
of  the  first  class,  and  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,  on  a  considerable 
number  of  merchant  vessels;  particularly 
those   of   the  motorship   type. 

By  the  use  of  the  electric  drive  a  re- 
duction in  the  weight  and  space  occu- 
pied by  steering  gear  equipments  has 
been  accomplished;  heat  is  suppressed 
in  the  space  adjacent  to  the  gear;  acci- 
dents are  eliminated  which  may  occur 
from  the  bursting  of  steam  pipes;  a  re- 
duction of  vibration  and  noise  is  pro- 
duced; a  mechanism  is  secured  very 
much  more  efficient  in  its  operatiori  than 
the  steam  gear;  also  an  increase  in  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  response  of  the 
rudder  to  the  movements  of  the  con- 
trolling mechanism   is   obtained. 


The  direct  application  of  electric  drive 
for  steering  gears,  where  a  motor  'a: 
geared  directly  to  the  transmission,  was 
employed  in  all  the  early  installations 
and  is  still  recommended  for  equip- 
ments of  moderate  horsepower.  For 
those  of  large  horsepower,  however,  the 
hydro-electric  merits  particular  consid- 
eration owing  to  its  efficiency  and  the, 
consequent  saving  in  size  of  electrical 
equipment. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  steering  of 
vessels  has  now  been  thoroughly  tried 
and  its  advantages  clearly  demonstrated. 
It  can  be  furnished  with  control  either 
of  the  follovi'-up  or  non-follow-up  type, 
opinions  amongst  sea-faring  men  still 
being  very  much  divided  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  use  of  the  non-follow-up 
gear  in  the  merchant  marine.  The  non- 
follow-up  control  is,  however,  being 
used  on  a  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels with  perfect  success  and  its  later 
universal  adoption  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted. 


The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.'s  engineers  have  been  associ- 
ated with  the  design  and  production  of  electric  steering  gears  since 
the  earliest  installations.  The  company  is  prepared  to  supply 
complete  electrical  equipments  for  this  purpose  and  to  furnish  you 
with  general  and  detailed  information  on  request. 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

50    CHURCH   ST.,   NEW   YORK   CITY 


m 


District  Offices:  Chicago,  323  No.  Michigan  Ave.;  Pittsburgh:  Fariri^ers  Bank 
Bide-  Boston:  77  Franklin  St.;  Philadelphia:  Commonwealth  Bldg.;  Cincinnati: 
Gwvn'ne  Bldg.;  Cleveland:  Guardian  Bldg.;  Detroit:  Kresge  Bldg.  Selling  Agents: 
H  B  Squires  Co.  San  Francisco;  583  Howard  St.,  Los  Angeles;  308  E  3rd  St., 
Seattle;  552  First  Ave.  So.;  Igranic  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bedford,  and  London,  Eng. 

*"DECK   WINCH   EQUIPMENTS"   will  be   discussed   in   the   next   advertisement  of  this  series. 
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tlic  cliiL'f  claims  of  Mr.  lialibitl 
was  tliat  he  produced  a  coarse- 
grained metal  which  acted  as 
natural  oil-ways  by  permittinij 
the  oil  to  remain  in  the  inter- 
stices until  consumed.  The 
mechanical  world  quickly  grasp- 
ed the  theory  and  babbitt  metal 
rapidly  came  into  general  use. 
However,  it  required  but  a  few 
years  to  demonstrate  that  the 
coarse-grain  tlicory,  so  far  as 
retaining  the  oil  was  concern- 
ed, was  a  delusion,  for  upon 
examination  of  bearings  made 
of  bal)bitt  metal  it  was  found 
that  the  surfaces  of  the  bear- 
ings were  as  smooth  as  plate 
glass  and  consequently  could 
not  retain  the  oil  as  claimed. 

Nevertheless  a  good  impres- 
sion was  created  and  since 
then  many  improvements  and 
discoveries  have  been  made. 
One  of  the  recurring  puz- 
zles to  many  in  the  various 
branches  of  business  in  which 
machinery  plays  a  part,  is  the 
selection  of  the  right  sort  of 
babbitt  metal  for  bearings  in 
their  plant.  The  metallurgical 
side  of  bearing  metals  is  so 
hampered  by  big  words,  tables 
and  tests  of  all  sorts  and  so 
bound  up  with  laws  about  co- 
efficients of  friction,  degrees  of 
hardness  and  such  things,  that 
the  average  man  is  obliged  to 
give  up  the  whole  matter  and 
trust  to  luck.  To  him  babbitt 
is    babbitt,   despite   the   fact   that 


Part     of   Chicago  plant  of   the   Great   Western   Smelting   &    Refining    Company 


he  knows  he  .gets  difTerent  re- 
sults from  different  kinds  of 
babbitt   metals. 

-After  all,  confidence  is  the 
supreme  consideration  and  so 
when  it  comes  to  specifying 
a  certain  grade  of  babbitt  metal 
for  specific  work  the  Great 
Western  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company  can  be  relied  upon  to, 
give  the  correct  babbitt  metal 
for   special   requirements   and    it 


is  on  account  of  this  built-up 
confidence  that  the  Great  West- 
ern today  is  looked  upon  as  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  bear- 
ing metals  in  the  United  States. 
The  refineries  are  situated  in 
Chicago,  Seattle,  St.  Louis. 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  at  75 
Folsom  street,  San  Francisco. 
They  maintain  offices  and  ware- 
houses in  all  of  the  large  cities. 
On    tlie    Pacific    Coast    in    Port- 


land and  Los  Angeles  tliey  car 
ry  a   warehouse   stock. 

In  addition  to  the  manufac 
ture  of  XXXX  Nickel  Babbit 
and  the  various  grades  of  bab 
liitt  metal,  they  also  manufac 
ture  type  metals,  ingot  coppe 
and  brass.  All  of  their  plant 
are  equipped  with  the  lates 
improvements  and  the)-  invit 
public   inspection. 


DOMINION  ASBESTOS  AND  RUBBER 


ASTF.ADILV  increasing 
number  of  shipping  and 
allied  industries  are  us- 
ing Dominion  Asbestos  &  Rub- 
cer  Corporation's  packing.  Thi.s 
firm,  although  comparatively 
new  on  the  West  Coast,  is 
firmly  established  throughout 
the  East,  and  recently  has  be- 
come one  of  the  dominating 
figures  in  the  packing  field  on 
tlie   Pacific. 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest 
competition  the  company  was 
successful  in  closing  contracts 
for  the  requirements  of  the 
year  1921  with  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  Engineering  Company, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Company 
and  all  subsidiary  companies. 
This  contract  was  closed  after 
thorough  investigation  of  the 
products,  the  company's  abil- 
ity to  make  deliveries,  as  well 
as  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  tliat  the  quality  of  its 
goods  was  equal  to  any  placed 
upon    the   market   today. 

The  Dominion  Asbestos  & 
Rubber  Corporation  has  adopt- 
ed a  new  policy,  for  instead  of 
shipping  direct,  it  is  closing  its 
contracts  and  making  delivery 
through  local  jobbers  in  each, 
port,  establishing  each  jobber 
as   an   exclusive   distributor. 

In   Seattle   the   Whiton   Hard- 
ware   Company    is    carrying    the 
.complete     Dominion     line.       In 
San    Francisco    ami    S.in     Pedro 


the  C.  J.  ilendry  Company  lias 
become  identified  with  the  Do- 
minion Corporation.  These  job- 
bers are  all  protected  by  any 
contracts  that  the  Dominion 
Asbestos  &  Rubber  Corpora- 
tion may  make  on  the  coast. 
In  return  the  jobbers  are  car- 
rying complete  stocks  of  pack- 
ings and  following  tlieir  usual 
custom  give  the  best  of  service 
in  the  matter  of  delivery  and 
adjustments. 

The  Dominion  Asbestos  & 
Rubber  Corporation  is  not  only 
obtaining  considerable  Pacific 
Coast  trade  but  already  has  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment on  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  100,000  pounds  of  92  per 
cent  asbestos-content  branded 
millboard  in  the  past  four 
months.  The  company  also 
holds  the  Navy  contract  for 
hi.gh-pressure   sheet   packing. 

These  facts  all  indicate  that 
the  products  necessarily  must 
be  of  extremely  high  merit, 
the  prices  suflficiently  interest- 
ing to  have  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  become  one  of  the 
dominating  factors  in  the  pack- 
incr  field  within  such  a  short 
period. 

The  organization  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  consists  of  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco  at 
320  Market  street,  and  branch 
ofTices  in  Seattle  and  Los  An- 
geles, all  three  of  which  are 
managed  by  the  Charles  A. 
Dowd     Sales     Comi)any,     whicli 


maintains  salesmen  in  each  dis- 
trict and  co-operates  with  the 
distributors.  The  Dowd  com- 
pany states  that  it  is  willing  to 
demonstrate  and  back  up  the 
quality  of  its  products  througli 
tests  or  demonstrations  on  be- 
half of  its  jobbers  at  all  times. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Dominion 
Company  not  only  is  selling  to 
several  leading  steamship  com- 
panies under  agreement,  but 
also  has  succeeded  in  getting 
its  products  adopted  as  stand- 
ard by  oil  companies  and 
other  industries,  tlie  corpora- 
tion promises  to  be  a  worthy 
competitor  of  older  manufac- 
turers. 


DUNTLEY-KING    AN- 
NOUNCEMENT 

Last  January  the  interests 
and  all  patents  and  patent 
rights  of  the  Duntley  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company  were  ac- 
quired by  the  H.  O.  King  Com- 
Iiany.  engineer  and  tool-maker, 
at  which  time  Mr.  King,  presi- 
dent of  the  H.  O.  King  Com- 
pany, organized  the  Duntley- 
King  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, an  entirely  new  organiza- 
tion for  the  production  of  pneu- 
matic tools  and  accessories. 
The  acquisition  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  former  Duntley 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company  was 
made  possible  by  the  com- 
pany's lack  of  proper  manufac- 
turing facilities  and  consequent 
inability   to   fill   its   orders. 

The   new  company  has  an   or- 


ganization and  shop  facilitie 
skilled  in  the  production  o 
precision  machine  work  such  a 
is  required  to  produce  high 
.grade  pneumatic  tools  on  ; 
fairly  large  scale  and  is  backei 
1)y  ample  capital.  The  nev 
company  is  now  in  productioi 
on  a  full  line  of  pncuniati 
tools  and  accessories,  with  gen 
eral  offices  and  factory  at  114.^ 
45    Diversey    Parkway,    Chicago 

SUPERHEATER    OFFICES 
MOVED 

The  Superheater  Compan; 
announces  that  on  May  1  it 
general  offices  were  movei 
from  30  Church  street  to  1! 
East  Forty-second  street.  Xev 
^'ork    Citv. 


COBBLEDICK   REMOVAL 

The  Frank  M,  Cobbledicl 
Company,  dealer  in  engineerini 
specialties,  has  announced  th' 
removal  of  its  offices  and  en 
tire  stock  of  ball  bearings  fron 
693  Mission  street,  San  Fran 
Cisco,  to  1031  Polk  street,  be 
tween   Gearv  and   Post. 


P.  &  H.  OFFICE  MOVED 

Pawlin.g  &  Harnischfeger  an 
nounce  that  the  San  Francisci 
branch  has  been  moved  froii 
the  i\lonadnock  building  to  3. 
Beale  street,  wdiere  the  part 
and  service  departments,  of 
fices  and  display  rooms  w'ill  bi 
situated.  A  complete  line  o 
P.  &  H.  products  will  be  car 
ried. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been    installed     on     the     MS     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESE  nPE  MARINE  EHCDIES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

412    BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  WINTON  DIESEL  ENGINE 


TH  E  Diesel  electric  drive 
yacht  Guinevere,  which  is 
illustrated  herewith,  was 
built  for  Edgar  Palmer  by 
George  Lawley  &  Sons  of  Ne- 
ponset,  Massachusetts.  She  is 
a  three-masted  schooner  yacht 
with  a  length  of  195  feet,  a 
beam  of  32^4  feet,  and  displace- 
ment of  642  tons. 

Her  auxiliary  drive  consists 
of  two  350  B.  H.  P.  Winton 
Diesel  engines  each  driving  a 
direct  connected  Westinghouse 
electric  generator.  One  of  these 
sets  is  shown  in  an  illustration 
reproduced  herewith.  Power 
from  these  generators  is  deliv- 
ered to  a  555  horsepower  West- 
inghouse motor  directly  con- 
nected to  the  yacht's  propeller. 
This  drive  will  produce  a  max- 
imum speed  of  11 '/2  knots,  or 
the  vessel  can  be  run  at  about 
8  knots  with  one  generating 
unit  only  in  operation. 

The  Guinevere  was  launched 
on  April  21. 

This  W  inton  -  Westinghouse 
Diesel  electric  drive  is  becom- 
ing very  popular  for  yachts  and 
other  relatively  small  vessels  on 
account  of  the  extreme  flexibil- 
ity of  control,  it  being  possible 
to  have  a  number  of  control 
stations  on  deck  or  in  the  pilot 
house,  from  which  all  maneu- 
vering of  the  vessel  can  be  di- 
rectly controlled.  The  Winton 
organization  is  stressing  very 
strongly  the  standardization  of 
Diesel  generating  sets  for  use 
in  these  Diesel  electric  marine 
propulsion    installations. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
show  with  this  article  some 
views  in  their  shops  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  which  under  the 
able  supervision  of  George  W. 
Codrington,  general  manager  of 
the  Winton  Engine  Works,  have 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  very 
high  efficiency  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  particular  line.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  Win- 
ton engine  will  no  doubt  be 
found  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  crankcase  is  of  gray  iron 
and  cast  in  one  piece,  of  skele- 
ton    construction;      that    is,    the 


Winton    Diesel    electric    drive    yacht    Guinevere 


sides  have  large  openings  oppo- 
site each  throw  of  the  crank- 
shaft, each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cover  plate  afford- 
ing easy  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  interior.  A  main  bearing 
for  the  crankshaft  is  provided 
on  each  side  of  each  throw  of 
the  crankshaft,  each  bearing  be- 
ing   supported     by    heavy    ribs, 


Main  assembly  aisle.   Winton   Engine   Works 


so  that  the  crankcase  is  ex- 
tremely rigid.  The  lower  part 
of  the  crankcase  is  enclosed  by 
a  trough-shaped  casting  which 
extends  from  the  timing  gear  in 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
thrust  bearing  at  the  back  end 
of  the  engine.  The  crankshaft 
and  connectinar  rods  are  thus 
fully  enclosed,  so  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  oil  being 
splashed  outside  of  the  engine. 
The  bearing  caps  are  each  bolt- 
ed up  to  the  crankcase  by  four 
large  studs  and  nuts.  The  bear- 
ings themselves  are  heavy  shells 
lined  with  high  quality  babbitt 
metal.  Each  bearing  has  an  in- 
dividual oil  lead  from  a  header 
running  the  full  length  of  the 
crankcase.  This  header  is  con- 
nected to  a  two-cylinder  recip- 
rocating oil  pump  which  main- 
tains constant  oil  pressure  on 
the  bearings.  Further  details 
of  this  pump  will  be  given  later. 

Crankshaft 

The  crankshaft,  because  of 
the  considerable  weights  and 
^izes  of  the  forgings  involved, 
is  made  in  three  pieces,  two 
sections  each  having  three  or 
four  throws  for  the  power  cyl- 
inders, and  a  single  throw  sec- 
lion  for  the  air  compressor. 
These  sections   are  flanged   and 


bolted  solidly  together  before 
being  assembled  into  the  crank- 
case. 

From  each  main  bearing  of  the 
shaft  a  hole  is  drilled  through 
the  adjacent  web  to  the  crank 
pin.  These  holes  register  with 
grooves  in  the  main  and  con- 
necting rod  bearings,  so  that 
the  connecting  rod  lower  bear- 
ings are  also  lubricated  under 
pressure  directly  from  the  pump. 
Connecting    Rods 

The  connecting  rods  are  I- 
section  forgings,  split  at  the 
upper  end  and  clamped  around 
the  piston  pins,  and  formed  into 
a  T-head  at  the  lower  end.  to 
which  two  half  -  boxes  and  a 
supporting  cap  are  bolted.  Each 
rod  has  an  oil-tube  connecting 
with  the  groove  in  the  upper 
half-box  and  leading  upward  to 
the  piston  pin.  The  piston  pin 
itself  is  hollow  with  its  ends 
plugged,  and  is  drilled  neat 
each  end  so  that  oil  is  fed  di- 
rectly to  the  bushings  in  the 
piston.  The  tube  and  piston  pin 
are  thus  filled  with  oil  under 
pressure  from  the  pump,  and 
adequate  lubrication  of  the  pis- 
ton pin  insured.  The  piston  pin 
is  case-hardened  and  ground, 
and  bears  on  bronze  bushings 
pressed  into  the  bosses  in  the 
piston. 

These  piston  pin  bushings  are 
grooved  so  that  the  oil  will 
reach  all  the  pin  bearing  sur- 
faces. The  surplus  oil  escapes 
onto  the  cylinder  wall  provid- 
ing ample  lubrication  for  the 
pistons.  Any  excess  oil  works 
down  and  collects  in  the  crank- 
case. It  is  thus  seen  that  all 
bearing  surfaces  are  assured  of 
positive  lubrication. 
Pistons 

The  trunk  pistons  are  about 
75  per  cent  greater  in  length 
than  in  diameter.  The  piston 
pin  bosses  are  located  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  piston 
which  brings  them  to  about  the 
center  of  the  effective  bearing 
surface.  The  length  of  the 
bosses  is  such  that  the  bronze 
bushings  can  be  inserted  from 
the  inside.  As  each  bushing  is 
flanged,  it  is  effectively  locked 
against  end  w-ise  motion  when 
the  connecting  rod  is  in  place. 
The  piston  has  the  usual  sau- 
cer-shaped top  to  give  the  nec- 
essary compression  space,  there 
being  heavy  ribs  from  its  too 
to  the  side  walls  and  the  bosses. 
The  piston  is  also  strengthened 
by  a  rib  around  the  inside,  just 
above  the  bosses.  To  prevent 
oil  splashing  up  under  the  lower 
side  of  the  head  where  it  would 
be  burned,  the  hole  through  this 
rib  is  closed  bv  a  light  sheet 
metal  plate.  This  simple  fea- 
ture has  great  influence  in  main- 
taining the  quality  of  the  lubri- 
cating oil,  which  would  other- 
wise rapidly  become  very  dirty. 
The  usual  piston  rings  are  car- 
ried at  the  unper  end  of  the 
piston.  To  prevent  oil  workingi 
up  past  the  piston  rings,  a 
groove     is     turned     immediately 
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below  the  lowest  ring  and  from 
this  groove  a  number  of  holes 
lead  back  into  the  inside  of 
the   piston. 

To  permit  tlie  liandling  of 
the  bolt  which  clamps  the  up- 
per end  of  the  connecting  rod 
around  the  piston  pin.  each  pis- 
ton has  a  hole  through  each 
side  midway  between  the  pin 
bosses  and  slightly  above  them. 
Cylinders 

The  cylinders  are  cast  indi- 
vidually with  integral  water 
jackets,  there  being  large  cover 
plates  so  that  the  jackets  can 
be  readily  cleaned  out  if  neces- 
sary. The  cylinders  are  bored 
and  then  .ground  to  very  close 
limits,  assuring  an  excellent  fit 
of  the  piston   and   rings. 

The  cylinder  heads  are  at- 
■tached  to  the  cylinders  by  studs 
and  nuts  so  arranged  that  the 
pressure  is  uniformly  distrib- 
uted. Each  head  carries  five 
valves,  two  for  the  incoming 
air,  two  for  the  exhaust,  and 
one  for  the  injection  of  the 
fuel.  Each  pair  of  inlet  and  ex- 
haust valves  is  operated  from 
the  camshaft  by  a  single  rocker 
arm;  the  calves  being  connect; 
ed  by  a  T-head  guide  on  which 
the  end  of  the  rocker  rests.  The 
guide  is  carried  in  contact  with 
the  rocker  at  all  times  by  a  coil 
spring  in  the  center  of  its  hol- 
low stem.  Each  end  of  the 
guide  carries  an  adjusting  screw 
and  locknut,  by  which  the  clear- 
ance between  the  ends  of  the 
valve  stem  and  slide  can  be 
adjusted.  This  clearance  should 
be  about  .015  inch  for  both 
main  inlet  and  exhaust  valves. 
These  pairs  of  valves  are  used 
instead  of  single  large  valves, 
as  the  small  valves  are  much 
less  apt  to  warp  under  the  high 
temperatures  to  which  they  are 
exposed. 

Fuel  Injection 
The  fuel  injection  valve  is  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  the  head. 
and  is  also  operated  by  a  rock- 
er from  the  camshaft.  The  ad- 
justing screw  for  this  valve  is 
set  to  leave  .025  inch  clearance 
when  the  valve  is  closed.  All 
these  clearances  are  those  for  a 
cold  engine,  and  will  be  some- 
what less  as  the  engine  warm^ 
up. 

High  -  pressure     mjection     air 


tlows  during  all  tlie  time  the 
injection  valve  is  open.  I'uel 
is  injected,  however,  during 
part  or  all  of  this  period,  de- 
jiending  on  the  amount  of  jiow- 
er  required  from  the  engine. 
The  amount  of  fuel  is  controll- 
ed by  a  centrifugal  governor 
which  limits  the  duration  of  the 
fuel  pump  suction  as  may  Ik- 
required  to  maintain  the  en.gine 
speed. 

The  fuel  pump  is  of  the  plun- 
ger type,  with  one  plunger  for 
each  power  cylinder.  It  deliv- 
ers the  fuel  to  the  fuel  injec- 
tion valve  under  a  pressure  oi 
."^SO  to  950  pounds,  dependin:j 
upon  the  pressure  of  the  fuel 
injection  air.  The  stroke  of  the 
fuel  pump  is  constant,  the 
amount  of  fuel  delivered  being 
controlled  by  the  governor  by 
the  early  or  late  closing  of  the 
pump  inlet  valve,  as  noted 
aljove.  The  action  of  the  gov- 
ernor is  very  delicate,  as  the 
speed  variation  with  varying 
loads  is  very  slight.  This  is. 
of  course,  a  great  advantage  in 
a  marine  engine  on  which  the 
loads  may  vary  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  as  the  ship's 
propeller  is  deeply  submerged 
or  approaches  the  surface  of 
the  water  in   rough   weather. 

The  fuel  oil  is  lifted  to  the 
fuel  pump  from  the  tanks  by 
air  at  10  to  15  pounds  pressure, 
insuring  plenty  of  fuel  at  the 
pump    inlet    valve. 

The  engine  cylinders  and  air 
compressor  are  provided  with 
circulating  water  by  a  4-cylin- 
der  plunger  pump,  operating 
from  the  same  crankshaft  which 
handles  the  oil  circulating  pump. 
Lubrication 

The  oil  circulating  p  u  m  p, 
which  provides  lubrication  for 
all  the  main  bearings  of  the  en- 
gine, really  consists  of  two 
single-cylinder  pumps.  The  one 
driven  from  the  end  throw  of 
the  crankshaft  operating  the 
circulating  water  and  lubricat- 
ing oil  pumps,  draws  the  oil 
from  the  sump  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  crankcase  and  forces 
it  through  a  cooler  and  a  strain- 
er  to   a   storage   tank.     The   oth- 
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er  single-cylinder  pump  draws 
the  oil  from  this  storage  tank 
and  forces  it  into  the  header 
from  which  it  is  piped  to  the 
bearings,  as  described  above. 
The  discharge  side  of  the  pump 
is  provided  with  an  air-cham- 
ber to  insure  constant  pressure 
being  carried  on  these  bearings. 
The  circulating  water  pump  is 
of  the  four-cylinder  type,  and 
also  has  an  air-chamber  on  the 
discharge  side  to  insure  steady 
circulation  of  the  water.  The 
cylinders,  pistons  and  stuffing 
box  glands  are  made  of  non- 
corrosive  bronze  to  prevent  in- 
jury by  the  water. 
Camshaft 

The  camshaft  is  supported  in. 
a  long  box-shaped  castin,g  open 
at  the  top.  which  is  in  turn  sup- 
ported on  brackets  from  the 
cylinders.  This  trough  is  part- 
ly filled  with  oil,  insuring  am- 
ple lubrication  to  the  cams;  the 
camshaft  bearings  are  lubricat- 
ed under  pressure  from  the 
pump,   as   are   its   driving   gears. 

The  camshaft  is  driven  by 
bevel  gears  from  a  vertical  shaft 
near  the  center  of  the  engine, 
which  in  turn  is  driven  from  a 
lay-shaft  and  a  train  of  spur 
gears  at  the  front  end  of  the 
engine. 

The  camshaft  is  provided  with 
two  complete  sets  of  cams,  for 
forward  and  reverse  motion,  re- 
spectively.      Shifting    the    shaft 
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endways  by  means  of  a  hand 
wheel  and  suitable  mechanism 
brings  either  set  of  cams  into 
operation.  The  shift  from  full 
speed  ahead  to  full  astern  is 
guaranteed  in  six  seconds,  and 
is  frequently  accomplished  in 
five  seconds.  Considering  the 
weight  of  the  parts  which  must 
be  brought  to  rest  and  started 
in  motion  again,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful performance. 

Maneuvering 
The  procedure   required  to  re- 
verse  the   engine   is  as   follows: 

1.  Close  fuel  oil   supply  valve. 

2.  Shift   camshaft. 

3.  Open   fuel  oil  supply  valve. 

4.  Open   the  valve  controlling 
starting    air. 

5.  Close  starting  air  valve. 
The   supply  of  air  for  starting 

the  engine  is  carried  in  steel  air 
bottles  which  are  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  diaineter  and  ten  to 
twenty  feet  long.  These  are 
stored  wherever  convenient  on 
the  ship  and  connected  by  heavy 
brass  tubing  to  a  header  run- 
ning the  full  length  of  the  en- 
gine. .'\t  the  point  where  the 
pipe  from  the  air  bottles  joins 
this  header,  is  located  a  valve 
which  can  be  opened  by  pulling 
on  a  long  handle.  This  admits 
the  air  to  the  header.  Each 
cylinder  is  connected  to  the 
header  by  means  of  a  pipe  in 
which  is  located  a  valve  oper- 
ated regularly  by  the  cam 
shaft.  The  end  of  this  pipe 
connected  to  the  cylinder,  is 
fitted  with  a  special  casting 
containing  three  valves.  The 
hrst  is  a  check  valve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compression  or  power 
stroke  pressure  from  escaping 
from  the  cylinder.  The  second 
IS  an  overload  or  safety  valve, 
which  is  set  to  open  if  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  ex- 
ceeds normal  power  stroke 
Iiressure.  A  valve  of  this  tvpc 
IS  necessary  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  cylinder  or  piston  in 
case  water  or  oil  should  acci- 
dentally collect  in  the  cylin- 
ders. If  this  should  happen 
and  the  engine  were  started, 
the  top  of  the  piston  would 
probably  be  broken  out  as  wa- 
ter or  oil  is  practically  non- 
compressible.  The  third  valve 
in  this  casting  is  operated  by 
a  small  hand  wheel,  and  is 
ojiened  only  when  it  is  desired 
to  attach  an   indicator  to  deter- 
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mine    the    work    being   done    by 
the   cylinder. 

The  air  inlets  for  both  the  air 
compressor    and    the    main    cyl- 
inders are  connected  to  a  large 
header,   into   which   air   is   taken 
through   a   muffler   at    eacli   end. 
This     arrangement     of     drawing 
air  for  the   engine   directly  from 
the    engine    room    has    the    de- 
cided   advantage    of    constantly 
drawing     fresh      air     into      this 
room,    thus   insuring   ventilation. 
Thrust  Block 
The   thrust   block   at   the   rear 
of    the    engine    has    one    unique 
feature,    in    that   the   thrust   sur- 
faces are  lubricated  under  pres- 
sure  from   the   engine   oil    pump. 
The    thrust    block    consists    of   a 
short,    heavy    shaft,    flanged    at 
both     ends;     one     flange     being 
bolted     to    the     rear    flange    on 
the     crank     shaft.       Turned     in- 
tegral    with     this     shaft     are     a 
number     of     large     collars,     be- 
tween     which      the      horseshoe- 
shaped      thrust      segments      are 
mounted.      Each    of    these    seg- 
ments  is   faced   with   babbitt   on 
both    sides    and    has    a    connec- 
tion   at    the    top    to   an    oil    lead 
from    the    pump.      The     liabbitt 
facings     are     grooved,     so     that 
the     oil     is     distributed     under 
pressure    over   the    entire    thrust 
surface.     The  segments  are  held 
in   the   proner   position    by   nuts 
on   heavy  threaded   shafts  along 
each    side    of    the    thrust    block. 
They    are    consequently    readily 
adjustable  for  wear.     They  also 
are     reversible     so     that     should 
the    babbitt    wear    or    burn     oil 
on     one     side,     a     new     bearing 
surface     can     be     brought     into 
operation     by     a     few     minutes' 
work. 

In  general,  the  design  has 
been  very  carefully  worked  out. 
The  best  of  materials  have  been 
selected  for  each  part,  and  tlie 
workmanship  is  excellent.  All 
these  features  contribute  to  ob- 
tain the  excellent  results  which 
are  reported  each  time  a  Win- 
ton  engine  equipped  ship 
reaches    port. 
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pie  expansion  engines  from  14 
to  16  per  cent;  and  uni-flow 
engines  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 
With  turbines  the  pounds  of 
steam  per  kilowatt  hour  are 
said  to  be  reduced  about  I  per 
cent  for  every  l2</2  degrees 
Fahrenheit  of  superheat  up  to 
200  degrees,  which,  with  aver- 
age boiler  and  turbine  efficien- 
cies, would  mean  a  theoretical 
fuel  saving  of  between  8  and 
12  per  cent  resulting  from  the 
installation  of  200  degrees  Fah- 
renheit   superheat. 

Catalog  No.  58,  Lunkenheimer 
Company,  Cincinn.iti,  Ohio. 
.\  570-page  book  Ijound  in  red 
buckram  with  black  stampings 
describing  the  complete  line  of 
valves,  steam  fittings,  pumps, 
oiling  devices,  etc.,  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Lunkenheimer  Com- 
pany. Sixty  pages  at  the  back 
of  this  book  are  devoted  to 
convenient  tables  and  useful 
data  for  the  engineer.  The 
book  is  completely  cross-index- 
ed and  makes  a  very  handy 
reference  book  on  the  subjects 
of  valves  and   steam   fittings. 

In  1862  Frederick  Lunken- 
heimer established  a  factory  for 
bronze  specialties.  He  set  at 
the  beginning  of  his  efforts  a 
very  high  standard  of  quality, 
and  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
organization  established  by  h-m 
has  been  the  result,  the  Lunk- 
enheimer Company  now  being 
"the  largest  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  engineering  special- 
ties in   the  world." 

The  Research  Denartment  of 
the  Lunkenheimer  Company  has 
developed  some  excellent  spe- 
cialties in  the  way  of  metals 
especially  adapted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  valves,  such  as  the 
Lunkenheimer  "valve  bronze," 
"valve  nickel,"  "valve  iron  " 
"valve  semi-steel,"  and  "valve 
steel." 

Every  engineer  who  has  any 
need  for  valve  information 
should  procure  a  copy  of  this 
book    for    Ills    reference    library. 


TRADE   LITERATURE 
Superheaters     for     Stationary 
Power    Plants.      Bulletin     Xo. 
T-7   of  the   Superheater   Com- 
pany,  New  York. 
\n     eight-page     reprint     from 
"Industrial  Power"  setting  forth 
the   advantages   of   superheating 
in    stationary   power   plants   and 
illustrating  and  describing  some 
of  the  installations  of  the   Eles- 
co    superheater   in    this    class    of 
service. 

For  reciprocating  engines  in 
stationary  plants  it  is  recom- 
mended that  100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit of  superheat  be  install- 
ed with  practically  no  change 
and  that  ]  50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit of  superheat  can  very  fre- 
quently be  adopted  with  per- 
fect safety  without  changing 
the  piping.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  steam  consumption  of  sim- 
ple engines  can  be  lowered  b'; 
22  per  cent  or  better  by  the  use 
of  150  degrees  of  sunerheat. 
Compound  engines  with  the 
same  superheat  can  he  improv- 
ed  from   16  to   19  per   cent;   tri- 


Engberg  Vertical  Enclosed  Self 
Oihng  Engines.  Catalog  No. 
301  of  the  Engbcrg  Electric 
&  Mechanical  Works,  St.  Jos- 
eph, lilichigan. 

Thirty-six  pages  bound  in  art- 
board  describing  the  vertical 
single  cylinder  enclosed  steam 
engines  manufactured  by  the 
Engberg  Works  for  all  classes 
of  service  where  a  rugged,  de- 
pendable prime  mover  is  need- 
ed. These  engines  are  equipped 
with  automatic  or  throttle  gov- 
ernors and  are  built  in  a  vari- 
ety of  designs  with  bedplates 
especially  arranged  for  direct 
connection  either  to  pumps,  gen- 
erators, air  compressors  or  fans 
or  are  equipped  with  belt  pul- 
leys  for   general  power   work. 

The  Engberg  engines  were 
installed  on  a  large  number  of 
the  vessels  built  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  have  made  a  very  good 
record  for  reliability  and  close 
control  on  the  auxiliary  gener- 
ating sets. 
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work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
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A  STABILIZER  AT  WORK 


THE  information  and  illus- 
trations composing  this  ar- 
ticle are  taken  from  a  very 
interesting  story  entitled  "South- 
bound with  the  Lyndonia"  pub- 
lished in  No.  8,  Volume  2,  of 
the  "Sperryscope,"  that  story 
having  been  written  by  one  of 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany's engineers  who  accom- 
panied the  vessel  on  her  first 
run  after  delivery  to  the  owner. 
The  Lyndonia  is  Mr.  C.  H.  K. 
Curtis"  private  yacht  and,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying picture,  she  is  a  very 
graceful,  clipper-bowed  vessel. 
Her  dimensions  are:  230  feet 
over-all  length,  30  feet  beam,  14 
feet  6  inches  draft.  She  dis- 
places about  1100  tons  when 
fully  loaded  and  has  a  cruising 
capacity  of  about  3000  miles. 
She  is  beautifully  fitted  in  every 
way,  but  we  will  not  stop  now 
to  describe  her  accommodations, 
as  that  would  occupy  space 
enough  for  a  separate  article. 

The  gyroscope  stabilizer  fit- 
ted to  this  yacht  by  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company  is  6  feet 
in  diameter  and  weighs  a  little 
under  ten  tons.  At  its  full  speed 
the  periphery  of  this  wheel  runs 
at  from  four  to  five  miles  per 
minute,  and  the  machine  is  fit- 
ted with  an  automatic  vacuum 
pump  which  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  gyro  at  these  high 
speeds  exhausts  the  air  from 
the  casing  so  as  to  eliminate 
air  friction. 

During  this  first  trip  consid- 
erable rough  weather  was  ex- 
perienced and  an  opportunity 
given  to  observe  the  behavior 
of  the  boat  with  and  without 
the  stablizer  in  action.  The 
difference  is  graphically  shown 
in  our  illustration  of  a  partial 
record  from  the  gyro  roll  and 
pitch  recorder.  Members  of  the 
engine  room  crew  testify  to  the 
almost  huinan  intelligence  of 
the  stabilizer.  The  stabilizing 
force  of  the  large  gyroscope  is 
at  all  times  directed  by  the 
small    controlling    gyro,    and    it 
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Record    made    by 
gyro  roll   and   pitch 

recorder  of  the 
movements  of  the 

Lyndonia   on    a 
voyage  from  New 
York    to    Charleston 
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gyroscope,  there  would  be  quite 
is  related  that,  watching  the  big 
an  interval,  perhaps  several 
minutes,  when  there  would  be 
no  perceptible  motion  of  the 
casing.  Then  would  come  a 
slow,  full  swing  or  precession 
and,  on  looking  through  the 
port  hole,  they  would  see  co- 
incidentally  a  large  wave  pass- 
ing by. 

The  captain  of  the  Lyndonia 
was  emphatic  in  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  apparatus.  Said 
he:  "The  stabilizer  worked  most 
satisfactorily;  in  fact,  far  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.     1  never 


thought  it  would  really  quench 
all  the  roll.  1  figured  it  would 
reduce  the  roll  a  bit.  but  could 
not  conceive  of  It  fighting  off 
all  wave  action,  but  we  were 
held  so  steady  that  no  extra 
lashing  for  the  boats  was  re- 
quired, although  we  were  heav- 
ily loaded  up  forward  with  oil 
and  ordinarily  would  have  wal- 
lowed   badly." 

The  marine  engineering  world 
is  looking  forward  with  great 
interest  to  a  very  much  larger 
installation  of  this  interesting 
adjunct  to  marine  comfort  and 
economy  which  will  lie  fitted  to 


the  18,000-ton  passenger  liner 
Huron,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  results  will  be  as  satis- 
factory with  the  liner  as  they 
have   been   with   the  yacht. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  added 
comfort  to  sea  voyages  that  the 
Sperry  gyroscopic  stabilizer 
commends  itself  to  marine  op- 
erators, but  in  the  matter  oi 
commercial  savings  on  fuel  bills 
and  in  less  liability  to  damage 
suits,  both  as  regards  cargo  and 
passengers,  and  there  is  ample 
room  to  figure  actual  direct  net 
profits  along  these  lines  from 
the  stabilization  of  ocean-going 
freight  and  passenger  vessels. 


Sperry  stabilizer 
and    stabilizer    com 

partment    of    the 

Curtis    steam    yacht 

Lyndonia 
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"H'IST  -ER  UP"  jvlth  a  "STAMP' 


A  HOIST 


with  20  years  of  experience  back  of  it. 
Built  right  here  at  home. 

Dependable — Durable — Compact — Accessible. 
Stationary  or  monorail  travel. 

Operated  from  floor  or  cab — or  remote  control. 
1000  to  10,000  pounds  capacities. 
Any  standard  motor  A.  C.  or  D.  C.  can  be  used. 
No  more  headroom  than  a  chain  block. 
Office  and  Works: 

STAMP  ELECTRIC  HOIST  COMPANY 

1500  Seventeenth  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


NON-METALLIC  GEARS 


rHE  accompanying  illustra- 
tions show  a  few  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  gears  and 
linions  cut  from  Bakelite  Mi- 
:arta-D  blanks  by  the  Pacific 
jear  and   Tool  Works. 

Bakelite  Micarta-D,  as  is 
hown  in  these  pictures,  is 
)uilt  up  of  canvas.  A  very  spe- 
:ial,  heavy  duck  of  uniform 
veavc  is  used,  and  this  is  bond- 
id  together  with  Bakelite  by 
leating  while  under  enormous 
iressure.  The  material  is  man- 
ifactured  in  plates  or  sheets 
.pproxiniately  36  inches  square 
.nd  up  to  2  inches  in  thickness, 
.nd  it  is  supplied  to  gear  man- 
ifacturers  either  in  the  sheets 
)r  in  blanks  cut  according  to 
pecitications. 

The  Bakelite  Micarta-D  ma- 
erial  has  been  developed  by 
he  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  and  is 
upplied  by  them  to  represen- 
ativc  gear  manufacturers  in  ah 
)f  the  large  manufacturing  cen- 
ers.  The  gear  blanks  are  us- 
lally  cut  from  the  plates  by  the 
;ear  manufacturer.  These  blanks 
.re  cither  cut  with  saws  or  with 
.  double  trepanning  tool  on  a 
loring  mill  or  drill  press.  For 
ing  gears  where  a  large  num- 
ler  of  duplicated  gears  are 
vanted,  they  are  best  made  by 
nolding  to  size,  the  duck  being 
lunched  into  the  proper  size 
ings  or  segments  and  these  be- 
ng   Bakelized  under  pressure. 


Gears   and   pinions    cut    from    Bakelite    Micarta-D 


The  physical  properties  oi 
this  material  are  quite  remark- 
able. Under  test  it  shows  a  ten- 
sile strength  parallel  to  lamina- 
tions of  10,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  a  compression  strength 
parallel  to  laminations  of  17,- 
000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
a  compression  strength  perpen- 
dicular to  laminations  of  35.000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
transverse  strength  or  maxi- 
mum fiber  stress  both  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  lamina- 
tions amounts  to  17,000  pounds 
per    square    inch.      The    coeffici- 


Gears    cut    from    Bakelite    Micarta-D 


ent  of  expansion  is  very  low — 
.00002-inch  parallel  and  .000085- 
inch  perpendicular  to  the  lami- 
nations. The  specific  gravity  is 
1.4,  which  gives  a  weight  per 
cubic  inch  of  .05  pounds.  The 
shrinkage  up  to  100  degrees 
Centigrade  is  practically  zero, 
the  oil  absorption  zero,  and  the 
water  absorption  negligible. 

A  standard  system  of  tooth 
forms  and  dimensions  and  of 
gear  construction  has  been 
worked  out  to  cover  all  the  or- 
dinary gear  uses,  and  formulas 
have  been  arrived  at  for  figur- 
ing transmission  capacity,  horse 
power  rating,  and  tooth  design, 
which  cover  practically  all  cases 
where  this  material  would  be 
considered    permissible. 

Bakelite  Micarta-D  is  not  sub- 
ject to  corrosion  and,  where 
l>roperly  installed  and  cared  for, 
will  often  outlast  cast  iron  and 
brass   gears. 

Some  of  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  its  use  are:  assured 
silent  operation  and  elimination 
of  wear  on  the  mating  gear;  it 
has  been  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage on  the  drive  and  imme- 
I'iate  gears  on  lathes,  planers, 
luinch  presses,  paper  mills,  ce- 
rient  mills,  loom  motors,  crane 
motors,  camshaft  gears,  magne- 
tos,   speedometers    and    washing 


machines  in  sizes  varying  from 
\'/i  inches  diameter,  3/16  inch 
face,  to  22  inches  diameter,  11 
inches  face. 

Pacific  Gear  &  Tool  Works 
are  licensed  under  the  Westing- 
house  patents  to  use  this  mate- 
rial and  have  made  very  suc- 
cessful installations  of  Bakelite 
Micarta-D  pinions  and  g-ears  for 
varied  uses  in  the  San  Francis- 
co   Bay   district. 


Merchant  Expansion 

THE  Merchant  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  which  op- 
erates a  modern  $6,500,000 
plant  covering  fifty  acres  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  has  de- 
cided to  immediately  branch  out 
in  general  engineering  lines, 
embracing  steel  construction  in 
general,  manufacturing  and  pow- 
er plant  equipment,  machinery 
and  machine  work,  railroad 
equipment  and  material,  and 
plate  shop  work.  This  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  general  ship- 
building business  now  conduct- 
ed, including  ship  conversion 
and  repair  work. 

The  yard  is  adequately  equip- 
ped for  extensive  work  along 
these  lines,  especially  in  ship- 
building and  kindred  work.  Ships 
up  to  15,000  d.  w.  t.  capacity  are 
now  being  built.  Every  facility 
is  available  for  the  conversion 
of  previously  built  steaiuships 
to  Diesel  motorships,  electric 
drive  or  geared  turbine  drive. 

It  is  also  stated  from  an  au- 
thoritative source  that  this  cor- 
poration has  obtained  a  license 
to  build  Diesel  engines.  This 
branch  alone  would  give  ern- 
ployment  to  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional men  in   the  Chester  yard. 

These  new  lines  recently  de- 
cided upon  by  the  directors  of 
the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration hark  back  to  the  days 
when  the  yard  of  that  pioneer 
in  American  shipbuilding,  John 
Ro~ach,  was  known  as  the  Del- 
aware River  Iron  Shipbuilding 
&    Engineering    Works. 


STAMP  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 


EXPI'.RIF.X'CE  t-aiiu-d  in 
more  tlian  twenty  years 
devoted  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  the  annlication  ol 
hoists  and  cranes  is  embodied 
in  the  products  of  the  Stamp 
Electric  Moist  Company,  which 
is  now  manufacturing  hoist> 
and  cranes  at  1500  Seventeenth 
street.  San  Francisco.  C.  E. 
Stamp,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, also  is  president  of  the 
Charles  E.  Stamp  Company  of 
Cleveland,  which  he  founded 
twenty-one  years  ago.  C.  S 
Somers,  vice-president  and  en- 
gineer of  the  Stamp  Electric 
Hoist  Company,  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  a  large  and  success- 
ful Eastern  builder  of  electric 
hoists  for  eleven  years  and  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness for  twenty-three  years. 
Such  long  experience  as  that 
of  Messrs.  Stamp  and  Somers 
indicates  that  the  products  of 
the  San  Francisco  company 
will    be    among    the    best. 

The  Stamp  hoist  embodies 
the  experience  of  botli  these 
men.  It  is  simple  and  neat  in 
appearance,  is  rugged,  compact 
and  accessible  in  construction 
and  dependable  always.  The 
frame  is  a  one-piece  castin.y. 
one  end  supporting  the  motor, 
which  may  be  of  any  standard 
make;  the  center  supijorting 
the  winding  drum;  and  the 
other  end  being  a  casing  con- 
taining all  the  gearing  and  the 
mechanical  brake,  which  run  in 
an  oil  bath.  A  cover  bolted  to 
this  casing  makes  the  compart- 
ment oil-tight.  The  advantage 
of  a  one-piece  frame  is  that 
there  are  no  bolted  connections 
to  work  loose  and  the  shafts. 
having  two  or  more  bearings, 
are  prevented  from  getting  out 
of  alignment.  Jigs  are  used  in 
the  machining,  assuring  inter- 
changeahility  of  parts.  By  re- 
moving the  cover  of  the  cas- 
ing, all  gearing,  shafts,  bush- 
ing and  the  mechanical  brake 
may  be  removed  and  repaired 
or  replaced  without  taking  the 
hoist  from  the  runway  or  sup- 
port. One  man  can  disassem- 
ble the  hoist  in  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Both  a  motor  brake  and  a 
mechanical  brake  are  used  on 
all  hoists,  wdiich  assures  abso- 
lute control  of  the  load  under 
all  conditions.  A  limit  switch 
of  a  simple  and  ingenious  de- 
sign shuts  ofif  the  power  when 
the  hook  has  reached  the  safe 
ty    limit    of    upward    travel    and 


thus  prevents  damage  to  the 
hoist.  The  controller  is  of  the 
drum  type,  so  arranged  that 
adjustments  or  replacements 
can  be  inade  without  remov- 
ing it  from  the  hoist  or  discon- 
necting   any    wires. 

The  Stamp  Electric  Hoist 
Company  is  constructing  four 
types  as  follows:  Type  A,  a 
stationary  or  suspension  hoist. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  may 
lie  bolted  at  any  fixed  point 
where  lift  only  is  required.  It 
may  be  bolted  to  the  mast  of 
a  jib  crane  or  by  the  use  of  a 
suspension  yoke  may  be  hung 
on    a   trolley    for    travel    on    tlie 


bottom    flange    of   an    1-lieam    n 
the    trolley    of   a    hand-power    or 
motor-driven  crane. 

Type  B  is  equipped  with  a 
trolley  the  sides  of  which  are 
rigidly  bolted  to  the  hoist 
frame.  This  type,  in  sizes  up 
to  two  tons'  capacity,  usually 
has  a  plain  trolley  and  is 
moved  along  the  runway  beam 
by  pushing  on  the  load.  Type 
BI  also  has  a  geared  trolley 
and  is  moved  by  pulling  on  a 
hand    chain. 

Type  C  has  a  motor-driven 
trolley.  This  is  used  wdiere 
long  distances  are  to  be  cov- 
ered  or  where   greater  speed   i.s. 


Stamp    electric    hoist,    showing    a 
lift    of    3000    pounds    on    a    hoist    ha' 
a   rated   capacity   of   one   ton. 

desired. 

The  first  three  types 
usually  operated  from  the  fl 
by  pendant  ropes  and  ordiii 
ily  only  one  man  is  required 
operate  the  hoist  and  att 
ard   detach    the   loads. 

Type  D  has  a  cab  for 
operator  attached,  in  which 
located     the     controllers. 
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A  300  H.  P.  MOTOR  TUG 


r  is  being  more  s,'cnerally 
recognized  with  every  pass- 
ing month  among  American 
p  owners  and  shiplniilders 
t  the  motor  cargo  vessel 
wered  with  heavy  oil  intcr- 
combustion  engines  is  I'y 
the  most  efficient  ocean 
rier,  due  broadly  to  econ- 
y  of  fuel  consumption,  sav- 
:  of  space  and  weight,  and 
iuction  in  number  of  crew, 
r  the  same  reasons  the  motor 
tboat  propelled  by  an  oil 
;ine  of  established  reliability 
1  show  a  big  saving  in  oper- 
ng  costs  over  the  steam  tug 
similar  power. 

The  accompanying  plans  show 
100  H.  P.  motor  tug  designed 
the  Diamond  P  Boat  Line 
Philadelphia  by  E.  A.  Ed- 
rds,  naval  architect  in  the 
rine  department  of  Fair- 
iks,  Morse  &  Company,  Phil- 
ilphia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
it  is  intended  principally  for 
ind  coastwise  towing  and 
isequently  was  limited  to  7 
t  draft,  but  has  been  .given 
good  sheer  and  plenty  of 
eboard  so  that  outside  trijis 
.  be  made  with  safety  and 
nfort  whenever  dcsiral)le. 
e  principal  dimensions  are  as 
lows : 

,ength,  O.  A.,  82  feet  6 
hes;  breadth,  moulded,  18 
t  6  inches:  depth,  moulded, 
:et;  draft,  7  foet;  shaft   M.  P., 

he  scantlings  are  in  excess 
American   Bureau  or   Lloyd's 


requirements.  The  heel  is  of 
7/16 -inch  plate;  shell  5/16- 
inch  plate  with  double  rs 
at  waterline  forward  for  pro- 
tection against  ice;  frames 
Z'/ixix'/l  angle  bars  spaced  20 
inch&s  on  centers;  reverse 
frames  2^.x2^.n'4  angle  bars; 
stem  lYzxSyi  rolled  steel  bar; 
stern  frame  2',/4-s.5'4  steel  cast- 
ing; deck  beams  3.x3xS/16  angle 
bars  on  every  frame;  deck  '4- 
inch  steel  plate;  house  3/16- 
inch    steel   plate. 

There  are  four  oil-tight  trans- 
verse bulkheads,  two  forming 
tlic  peak  tanks  and  two  the 
main  fuel  bunkers,  as  shown. 
The  fuel  compartment  is  also 
divided  longitudinally  into  port 
and  starboard  tanks,  the  com- 
bined capacity  of  which  is  29 
tons.  Additional  fuel  may  be 
carried  in  the  peak  tanks  if  de- 
sired. Two  daily  service  fuel 
tanks  are  located  in  the  upper 
part    of    engine    room. 

.Accommodations  for  seven 
men  are  installed,  .ill  above 
deck,  and  there  is  ample  room 
for  four  men  lielow  decks  for- 
ward, although  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  this  space  will  ever 
be  used  for  anything  but  stor- 
age purposes  as  the  total  crew 
even  for  twenty-four  hour  ser- 
vice need  not  exceed  live  men. 
Machinery 

The  main  propelling  unit  is  a 
6-cylinder,  14-inch  bore,  18-inch 
stroke  F'airbanks  -  Morse  Type 
"C-O"  direct  reversible  oil  en- 
gine conservatively  rated  300 
B.   H.   P.  at  250  R.'P.   M.     This 


engine  is  of  the  moderate  com- 
pression, two  stroke  type  with 
mecharical  or  solid  injection. 
The  auxiliaries  are  all  electric- 
ally operated  and  consist  of  one 
4^2x5  Ingersoll-Rand  Type  14 
vertical  reservoir  cooled  air 
compressor  connected  by  short 
belt  drive  to  a  5  H.  P.,  1150 
R.  P.  M.  Fairbanks-Morse  Tjpe 
CPB  direct  current  motor;  one 
2-inch  Blackmer  rotary  bilge 
and  general  service  pump 
geared  to  a  3  H.  P.  —SO  R.  P. 
M.  Fairbanks-Morse  CPB  di- 
rect current  motor;  one  34-inch 
Blackmer  rotary  fuel  transfer 
pump  geared  to  a  ^4  H.  P.  1750 
R.  P.  M.  General  Electric  Type 
RC  direct  current  motor.  Cur- 
rent at  110  volts  is  furnished 
by  two  5  K.  W.  Winton  gaso- 
line driven  generating  sets,  one 
being  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
ordinary  use  and  the  other  be- 
ing held  in  reserve  a  large  part 
of  the  time.  A  slate  panel 
switchboard  with  circuit  break- 
ers -  and  controls  for  motors 
and  lights  is  located  above 
grating  in  unper  part  of  en- 
gine room.  There  is  also  a  56 
cell,  no  volt  storage  battery 
for  lighting  purposes  when  gen- 
erating sets  are  shut  down. 
Starting  and  maneuvering  air  at 
175  pounds  pressure  is  carried 
in  two  tanks,  one  each  side  of 
engine  room  as  sliown.  .\ 
small  coal  burning  steam  boiler 
for  heating  purposes  is  installed 
on     starboard     side     of     en.gine 


The  fuel  consumption  of  the 
main  engine  is  approximately 
22  gallons  per  hour  at  full 
load,  so  that  with  30  tons  of 
oil  in  her  bunkers  this  tug 
can  operate  at  full  power  for 
409  hours.  Working  10  hours 
per  day  this  means  that  the 
boat  will  require  bunkering 
only  once  in  40  days  or  there- 
abouts and  in  24-hour  service 
she  can  run  for  17  days  at  full 
power.  With  fuel  oil  at  5^4 
cents  per  gallon,  the  approxi- 
mate price  today,  the  hourly 
fuel    cost    is    only'  $1.21. 

A  boat  of  this  type,  used  ex- 
clusively for  towing,  requires 
no  inspection  and  no  licensed 
officers,  although  the  captain 
would  naturally  be  a  licensed 
pilot,  and,  as  stated  above,  a 
total  crew  of  live  men  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  operate 
the  boat  in  24-hour  service.  .\ 
tug  very  similar  to  this  ex- 
cept that  she  is  powered  with 
a  200  horsepower  engine  of 
the  same  make,  has  been  tow- 
ing up  and  down  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  Florida  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  with  a 
crew  of  five  men  and  there  is 
not  a  steam  tug  in  the  busi- 
ness that  can  compete  with 
her. 

The  tug  as  shown  in  the 
phms  can  be  built,  fully  equip- 
ped and  delivered  to  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  at  the 
])resent  time  for  ai>proximate- 
ly    $65,000. 


Plans  of  a   300   H.   P.   motor  tug  equipped   with    Fairban,to-Mcrsc  cngLits 
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COL.J.E.9AWYER" 

One  of  the  flpot  of  concrete  river  vessels, 
each  equipped  with  two  300  HP  UNION 
distillate  and  kerosene  engines.property 
of  the  U.S.  War  Department. 
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Owing  to  a  shortage  of  gas  engineers.the  War 
Department  was  compelled  to  assign  steam  engineers 
to  Its  UNION-Engined  concrete  river  vessels.The 
following  arc  excerpts  from  a  recent  letter: 

STUROINESS  AND  SIMPLICITY 

"The  fact  that  these  steam  engineers  have  been  able  to 
operate  the  engines  successfully,  without  difficulty, 
indicates  their  sturdiness  and  simplicity  of  design." 

RELIABILITV 

"Engineers  have  reported  universally  that  they  can  have 
the  boats  in  full  power  within  six  minutes  after  receiving 
command  to  get  their  boat  in  readiness  for  a  voyage." 

ECONOMY 

"The  cost  of  fuel  is  actually  less  than  a  steam  vessel, which 
is  required  to  consume  a  large  proportion  of  its  fuel 

^^between  trips.in  keeping  up  steam." 
The  engine  room  crew  on  each  vessel  consists  of  two  men  per  ship." 
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Doctoring  a  deck 

DOZENS   of  time  and  labor  saving  applications   have   made   the 
process  of  gas  welding  and  cutting  indispensable  in  ship  yards. 

Because  of  its  uniformly  high  purity,  exceptional  portability  and 
constant  availability 

JhedOMte 

DISSOLVED    ACETYLENE 

has  proven  the  rnost  satisfactory  gas  for  welding  and  cutting  in  ship 
building  and  repairing. 

Forty  plants  and  warehouses  insure  immediate  deliveries  of  Prest- 
O-Lite  anywhere  and  in  any  desired  quantity — a  never  failing  service 
that  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  Prest-O-Lite  in  the  hundreds  of 
yards  where  it  is  regularly  used. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  OfRces:  Carlide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lilc  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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YALE- HARVARD 

THE   WHITE   COMKIS   OF  THE    PACIFIC 


Daily  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and 

Los  Angeles 

LEAVE  PIER  7  SAN  FRANCISCO,  4  P.   M. 
ARRIVE  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  10  A.  M. 


SPEED 


COM  FORT 


LUXURY 


All  Rate. 


Include  Meals  a?id 
Berth 


CUISINE  IN  CHARGE  OF 
AL.   LEVY 

The  IVix.iird  of  Gastronomy 


Standard  Staterooms,  1  and  2 
Berths;  all  equipped  with 
Running  Water  and  Indivi- 
dual Berth  Reading  Lights. 
De  Luxe  Rooms  with  Twin 
or  Folding  Beds,  Private 
Showers  and  Toilets,  Hot 
and  Cold  Running  Water. 
Suites  with  Sitting  Room, 
Bedroom,   Bath  and  Toilet. 


Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 


San  Francisco 

Phone 

Dough 

.   685  Market  Street 

IS  2576 

Oakland 
Berkeley    . 
Los  Angeles 

1422  San  Pablo  Ave. 

Phone  Lakeside  530 

2127  University  Ave. 
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517  So.  Spring  St. 
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San  Pedro 
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63701 

Pasadena 

116  East  Colorado  Street 
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The  Ship  Operators — An  Appreciation 

HEN  the  marine  engineers  and  the  men  of  the  Seamen's 
Union  decided  to  walk  out  on  May  1  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  loose  talk  about  the  desire  of  shipowners  and  operators  to 
lay  up  the  ships  on  account  of  the  fact  operation  did  not  pay. 

Those  operators,  howev^er,  who  were  really  in  the  shipping 
game  realized  their  responsibility  to  passengers  and  shippers  and 
made  every  possible  effort  to  keep  the  ships  running. 

That  they  accomplished  this  task  in  the  face  of  almost  insuper- 
able difffculties  and  in  some  cases  at  great  personal  risk  is  an  achieve- 
ment measuring  up  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  discomforts  and  inconveniences  which  would  have  been 
caused  by  the  suspense  of  the  Coast  passenger  service  are  obvious  to 
every  one.  Not  so  ob\'ious  but  much  more  serious  is  the  industrial 
distress  \\  hich  would  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  oil  transport 
by  sea.  Many  cities  would  have  been  in  darkness  and  whole  industries 
crippled,  had  our  fleet  of  Pacific  Coast  tankers  ceased  to  function. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  later  about  the  details  of  this  achieve- 
ment in  marine  transportation,  but  we  wish  here  and  now  to  reg- 
ister our  appreciation  of  the  men  to  whom  its  accomplishment  is 
due,  the  shrewd,  quiet,  brainy  men  who  manage  the  ships,  our 
Pacific  Coast  operators. 
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Character — What  It  Means 


IX  the  Construction  of  the  greatest,  most  complicated  and 
most  I)eautiful  machine  devised  bv  man — the  ship — there 
is  no  element  more  important  than  Character. 

Character  in  shi])building  means  character  in  the  ship,  ex- 
pressed in  a  long  life  of  useful  and  economical  service. 

Character  is  the  expression  of  an  organization  in  which  every 
man,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  animated  by  a  keen 
sense  of  loyalty  to  liis  company  and  a  jiride  in  his  work  that 
finds  expression  in  doing  that  work  honestly  and  well. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL  SPEAKS 

Final  Declaration  of  the  Eighth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 


THE  Eighth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention, 
composed  of  upward  of  1200  delegates,  represent- 
ing every  part  of  the  United  States  and  every 
factor  of  our  international  commerce,  met  in 
Cleveland  from  May  4  to  7,  1921,  to  study  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  foreign  trade  as  a  result  of  pres- 
ent world-wide  conditions.  As  a  brief  statement  of 
the  conclusions  reached  from  consideration  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  at  its  various  sessions,  it  sub- 
mits its  Final  Declaration  and  recommends  these  opin- 
ions and  recommendations  to  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  Situation  Today 

The  world  is  suffering  today  from  unbalanced  ex- 
changes. Notwithstanding  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  creditor  nation,  the  present  unstable  finan- 
cial condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  world,  especially 
of  Europe,  is  the  fundamental  cause  for  our  own  busi- 
ness depression.  A  return  to  normal  conditions  in  our 
own  country  depends  in  large  part  upon  an  improve- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade.  The  present  retrogression 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  maximum  of  the  country's 
export  trade  $928,000,000  in  June,  1919,  decreasing  in 
October,  1920,  to  $751,000,000,  and  in  March,  1921,  to 
$384,000,000. 

Foreign  nations  whose  imports  exceed  their  exports 
have  been  compelled  to  curtail  purchases  because  of 
inability  to  pay  by  exports.  The  result  of  this  would 
be  eventual  restoration  of  more  normal  exchange,  but 
the  requirements  of  international  commerce  and  do- 
mestic prosperity  in  each  country  demand  immediate 
relief  from  present  stagnation. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  increase  its  im- 
ports of  raw  material  and  merchandise  not  detrimental 
to  existing  industry  in  order  to  receive  pay  for  the 
exports  necessary  to  stable  employment  of  labor  in 
agriculture  and  industry;  and  to  permit  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  nations.  Contin- 
ued liquidation  in  gold  of  foreign  obligations  to  us 
will  tend  to  renew  inflation  and  arrest  the  beneficial 
readjustment  of  values  on  the  basis  required  by  pres- 
ent conditions  throughout  the  world. 
Long  Term   Credits 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  solution  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  create  adequate  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  upon  surplus  American  invest- 
ment funds  in  order  that  the  long  term  credits  so 
badly  needed  by  the  disorganized  countries  of  Europe 
may  be  furnished.  Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  unable  to  pay  us  now  and  for  some  time  to  come 
in  gold  or  merchandise;  and  unless  they  are  enabled 
to  obtain  credits  to  purchase  the  raw  materials  which 
they  need,  their  business  and  ours  will  continue  to 
stagnate. 

We  urge  the  immediate  creation   of  financial   insti- 


tutions under  the  Edge  law,  whose  machinery  will 
facilitate  extension  of  long  term  credits  to  promote 
free  exchange  of  exports  and  imports.  We  commend 
efl'orts  to  acquaint  our  investing  public  with  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  debentures  issued  by  such  in- 
stitutions against  approved  foreign  securities  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  eventually  every  community  will 
serve  its  own  vital  interest  in  furthering  our  foreign 
commerce  as  a  necessary  component  of  domestic  pros- 
perity. 

The  reduction  of  loans  and  accumulation  of  bank- 
ing reserves  now  permit,  and  the  lower  prices  of  many 
commodities  justify  the  extension  of  credits  sufficient 
to  accelerate  recovery  in  certain  lines.  This  should 
gradually  thaw  frozen  credits  and  end  stagnation.  It 
will  further  provide  increasing  export  and  import 
cargoes  for  our  now  practically  idle  merchant  marine 
and  contribute  to  restoration  of  economic  equilibrium 
in  countries  suffering  from  war  debts  and  inflated  cur- 
rencies and  to  a  proper  distribution  of  commerce  in 
neutral  markets. 

Restoration  of  Normal  Conditions 

The  increased  confidence  prevailing  in  the  Ameri- 
can business  world  denotes  the  disappearance  of  dan- 
ger of  financial  panic.  As  liquidations  progress  and 
reconstruction  in  Europe  proceeds,  normal  conditions 
will  be  restored.  Nevertheless,  after  so  great  a  dis- 
turbance in  business  and  financial  conditions,  it  is 
prudent  to  recognize  that  equilibrium  will  be  restored 
and  commerce  resumed  only  by  gradual  process. 
Months  may  elapse  before  necessary  liquidation  will 
have  been  accomplished.  It  will  continue  to  be  the 
part  of  prudent  commercial  and  financial  interests  to 
refrain  from  hasty  and  ill-advised  expansion  tending 
through  renewed  inflation  to  nullify  quickly  the  pres- 
ent fruitful  efforts  of  conservative  business  men  to 
lead  the  country  back  into  paths  of  safety  and  sanity. 

It  is  manifest  that  while  many  products  of  our  soil 
have  been  reduced  in  value  to  pre-war  levels,  a  num- 
ber of  manufactured  products  remain  too  high  in  cost 
of  production  to  compete  in  neutral  markets  with  for- 
eign goods.  It  is  essential  that  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  living,  which  has  already  occurred  in 
food  products  and  other  basic  commodities,  shall  be 
followed  by  economies  in  cost  of  production  until  a 
stable  balance  of  values  of  all  commodities  and  pro- 
ductive effort  is  established.  No  readjustment,  how- 
ever, can  be  complete  without  reduction  of  costs  of 
railroad  transportation  both  for  domestic  and  export 
shipment.  Continuance  of  our  present  cost  of  finished 
merchandise  would  maintain  unreasonable  expense  of 
living  and  put  our  products  in  a  non-competitive  posi- 
tion in  markets  of  depleted  purchasing  power. 
American   Maritime   Policy 

Congress   has   declared    in   favor   of   private   owner- 
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ship  of  our  merchant  marine  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  under  present  conditions  it  is  impracticable  to  dis- 
pose of  any  considerable  proportion  of  our  merchant 
marine  to  private  owners  at  fair  prices. 

So  much  of  the  fleet  as  can  not  be  chartered  on  a 
bare  boat  basis  or  time  charter  to  private  operators, 
should  be  laid  up  pending  the  revival  of  world  com- 
merce; meanwhile  the  fleet  will  serve  our  national 
security  as  a  naval  auxiliary,  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  plan  should  be  abandoned  of  allocating  ships  to 
load  at  ports  and  for  trade  routes  irrespective  of  the 
tonnage  of  cargo  offering  or  of  the  losses  to  the  gov- 
ernment attendant  on  this  policy. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  the  ultimate  sale  price  will 
be  measured  by  the  world  market  for  similar  ships, 
such  parity  of  price  and  successful  operation  can  be 
obtained  only  if  the  operating  costs  are  approximately 
equal  to  those  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Present  shipping  laws  requiring  larger  crews  sub- 
ject American  vessels  to  a  disadvantage  estimated  at 
5  per  cent  on  the  capital  investment,  while  the  com- 
pulsory advance  of  half  wages  in  any  foreign  port  of 
call  adds  a  further  burden  of  cost  by  involving  ex- 
cessive  delays. 

As  continued  maintenance  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  of  vital  interest  to  American  pro- 
ducers, exporters  and  importers,  they  should  require 
the  employment  of  American  vessels  in  the  carrying 
of  their  shipment  of  exports  and  imports  to  such  ex- 
tent as  they  are  able  to  exercise  preference  or  control, 
and  in  any  case  they  should  prevent  discrimination 
against  American  ships  in  such  transportation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  save  the  government  its  present  large 
loss  in  carrying  on  the  existing  plan  of  operation  and 
will  insure  ultimately  the  retirement  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  shipping  business  through  the  sale  to 
private  owners  of  the  fleet  at  reasonable  prices. 

Between  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  and 
foreign  poi'ts,  rapid,  regular  combined  passenger  and 
freight  service  should  be  maintained  for  the  prompt 
and  regular  carriage  of  the  mails,  express,  freight  and 
merchandise. 

Marine   Insurance 

The  State  and  Federal  governments  are  urged  to 
remove  those  disabilities  caused  by  non-uniformity  of 
state  laws  and  excessive  taxation  which  place  Ameri- 
can insurance  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  in- 
surance market  in  which  they  must  compete.  We 
urge  the  enactment  of  the  marine  insurance  measure 
now  pending  in  Congress,  a  model  upon  which  uni- 
form state  legislation  may  be  based. 

Burdensome  Taxation 

Excessive  governmental  expenditure  in  all  countries 
imposes  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world  a  burden, 
the  further  increase  of  which  can  end  only  in  disaster. 
Provision  of  facilities  for  commerce  is  futile  if  every 
business  activity  continues  to  be  oppressed  by  a  mul- 
tiplication of  taxes.  For  the  recovery  of  normal  pros- 
perity the  utmost  economy  in  governmental  expendi- 
tures should  be  accompanied  by  unremitting  frugality 
in  private  business. 

Arbitration  and  Standardization 

Throughout  the  world  the  stress  of  readjustment 
has  been  attended  by  deplorable  violations  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  contracts,  emphasizing  the  absence  of  adequate 
international  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  awards 
of  commercial  arbitration.  This  deficiency  should  be 
promptly  remedied.  In  many  instances  all  parties 
affected  by  breaches  of  contracts  sincerely  believe 
themselves  in   the  right,  as   numerous  commodities   in 


foreign  trade  are  not  standardized.  Standardization 
of  grain,  cotton,  iron  ore  and  other  staple  trades  has 
protected  them  from  the  defaults  so  numerous  with 
merchandise  to  which  standardization  should,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  applied.  Business  interests  should 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  government  to  this 
end. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  standard  definitions  of  shipping  terms 
(F.O.B.,  C.I.F.,  etc.)  in  foreign  trade  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  concurrence 
therein  of  commercial  organizations  abroad  should  be 
sought  by  the  Council.  Revision  and  uniformity  of 
ocean  bills  of  lading  are  greatly  to  be  desired  now  that 
the  hazards  of  war  are  removed. 

We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  and  other  organizations  to  adopt  uniform 
standards  of  Letters  of  Credit. 

Persistent    Effort    Essential 

American  export  business  has  been  injured  in  the 
past  by  lack  of  persistent  eflfort  to  hold  markets 
already  gained.  American  producers  are  urged  not 
to  abandon  or  lose  interest  in  their  foreign  trade  be- 
cause it  shows  no  profit  for  the  moment  and  to  re- 
member that  in  many  cases  it  will  cost  much  more  to 
regain  in  the  future  a  business  lost  now  through  lack 
of  courage  and  foresight. 

The    Bargaining   Tariff 

The  vast  market  which  the  United  States  offers  to 
other  nations  on  a  basis  of  equality,  and  the  supplies 
of  American  raw  material  exported  without  taxation 
or  discrimination,  entitle  the  American  export  and  im- 
port trade  to  equality  of  treatment  in  all  foreign 
markets. 

To  insure  such  equality  of  treatment,  the  American 
tariff,  whatever  its  underlying  principle,  should  pro- 
vide for  additional  duties  on  imports  from  nations  dis- 
criminating, by  tariffs  or  administrative  practices, 
against  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Development  of  Government  Service 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  should  be 
reorganized  and  established  under  a  unified  super- 
vision which  will  promote  its  efliiciency,  both  in  diplo- 
matic representation  and  in  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  commercial  information.  This  reorganiza- 
tion should  provide  for  a  permanent  career  through 
the  establishment  of  a  national  training  academy  for 
the  foreign  service,  which  will  attract  competent  and 
ambitious  young  men  into  a  life  work  of  constructive 
effort  in  their  country's  service. 

Foreign   Trade   Education 

Scientific  educational  training  is  as  essential  for  our 
business  agents  as  for  our  ofllicial  representatives.  It 
should  equip  them  with  accurate  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  markets  and  languages,  as  well  as  of 
the  economic,  social  and  political  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  other  lands.  The  exchange  of  scholarships, 
already  established  with  several  countries,  is  a  most 
helpful  means  to  this  end,  and  should  be  widely  en- 
couraged. 

Necessary   Legislation 

The  convention  urges  upon  Congress  the  vital  im- 
portance of  prompt  action  upon  measures  affecting 
our  foreign  trade  now  pending  before  it.  Chief  among 
those  calling  for  immediate  enactment  are  the  in- 
creases of  appropriation  that  will  provide  for  much 
needed  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  urge  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  the 
China  Trade  Act,  which  will  permit  the  formation  of 
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American  companies  to  trade  in  China  on  a  plane  of 
tax  equality  with  their  competitors  of  other  nation- 
alities. 

We  submit  that  the  policy  of  taxing  Americans 
abroad  upon  income  derived  from  within  the  country 
of  residence  is  fundamentally  uneconomic,  is  really 
restrictive  rather  than  productive  of  revenue,  and  is 
a  handicap  upon  the  promotion  of  American  com- 
merce dangerous  to  the  success  of  American  enter- 
prise abroad  and  bound  to  react  disadvantageously 
upon  industry  at  home.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  great  commercial  nation  which  pursues  this 
policy,  and  we  urge  Congress  to  abandon  it  in  the 
forthcoming  revision   of  the   revenue   laws. 

The  steady  maintenance  of  a  prosperous  foreign 
trade  is  as  vital  to  the  successful  operation  of  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  all  our 
people,  and  we  submit  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  may  well  consider  the 
establishment  of  separate  standing  committees  on  for- 
eign commerce  as  a  means  of  insuring  more  prompt 
and  effective  handling  of  measures  affecting  foreign 
trade. 

Increased   Mail   Service  Desired 

We  commend  the  improvement  of  foreign  postal 
communications  and  the  extension  of  international 
parcel  post  service  recently  accomplished;  and  urge 
upon  Congress  the  revision  of  the  revenue  law  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  negotiation  of  a  parcel  post  con- 
vention with  Cuba,  so  that  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  same  means  of 
access  to  that  market  now  available  to  their  European 
competitors. 

Seamen's  Wages  on  BEmsH 


It  is  essential  to  the  best  development  of  the  trade 
and  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  defensive  purposes  in  time  of 
need,  that  our  national  waterways  should  be  developed 
adequately  and  fully  utilized. 

Use  of  Foreign  News  by  Our  Press 

The  popularization  of  overseas  trade  by  those  news 
and  trade  publications  and  press  associations  which 
have  given  valuable  space  and  journalistic  skill  to 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  accurate  foreign 
news  is  recognized  and  appreciated.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  supply  of  foreign  news  is 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  their  industries,  and  this 
condition  retards  public  understanding  of  foreign 
trade  policy,  and  of  the  true  relation  of  foreign  trade 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  people. 

International    Communications 

Expansion  of  the  systems  of  international  tele- 
graphic communication,  under  American  control  and 
operation,  is  essential  to  proper  development  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

In  the  international  conventions  necessary  to  estab- 
lish equal  opportunity  of  all  nations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  communications,  we  urge  the  import- 
ance of  separate  treatment  of  the  two  chief  methods 
of  communications  on  radio  and  cable. 
Mandates 

This  convention,  representing  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  without  regard  to  politics,  approves 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department  regarding  man- 
dates as  expressed  in  its  recent  notes  to  the  principal 
powers,  and  pledge  thereto  our  full  support. 

AND    FOREION    VESSELS,    1920. 
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Sept«ml>er, 
1920,  over 

Jiily,,1914. 


Britisli    cargo    steamer,    7,500 
tons  gross. 

Frencli    steamer,    7,000    tons"! 
gross,  25-40  passengers  \ 


£    s.  £ 
29    0  24    S 


Spanish  cargo  steamer,  7,000" 
tons  gross 


29    4 

39  19 


Italian  cargo  steamers,  4,000  to  "| 
8,000  tons  gross  >■ 


Dutch    cargo    steamer, 
tons  gross 


7,000" 


German  cargo  steamer, 
tons  gross 


American  single-screw,  11,000' 
d.w. 


16  19 

40     3 


14  12 

34  10 


21  18 

30     0 


11     3 

45  12 


33  15 

31    8 


5  10 

68  11 


Norwegian      cargo      steamer, 
7,000  tons  gross  (?) 


Portuguese      cargo 
3,500  tons  gross 


steamer, 


£ 
20    0 


12     1 

28  11 


9    4|  8    0 

37  1432  15 


25    617  15 

I 
23  ll!l6  11 


4  18   4    6 

61     4  53  17 


62  17 

47     1 


54  19,48    8 

41     336     5 


27  15 

35     0 


23    819    2 

29  10  24     1 


9  18 

88  18 


Belgian  cargo  steamer,  7,0001  '^  10 
tons  gross 


1 112  10 
J  28    0 


£    s 
17     0 


£     s 
16     0 


7    8    5  19 

66  13  53  7 
10  14  8  18 
24     0^20     0 


£    s.   £     s. 
15    0  14  10 


7  11 

17     7 


9     3 

12   lO 


6    2 

25     0 


12  18 

12     0 


3    3 

39     3 


26    2 

19  11 


14  19 

18     7 


9    7 


Oil7 

i 


3  12 


7     3 

16   b 


14 


6  11 

15     9 


5  10 

7  10 


3  15 

15  15 


11  11 

10  15 


2  18 

36     0 


23    7 

17  10 


13  14 

17     6 


£    s. 
9     5 


2  12 

23     7 


6    9 

0  14  10 


£    s. 
35    0 


£     s.    £    3. 
29    0  24    5 


33    2 

78     6 


21  12 

51     1 


54  16 

74  19 


29    4 

39   19 


14  11 

59  10 


11     3 

45  12 


46  13 

43     8 


31  19 

29  15 


6     9 

80  15 


5  10 

68  11 


91    7 

68     8 


62  17 

47     1 


30    7 

38     5 


23  15 

29  19 


14     6 

128   18 


8  18 

80     0 


17     8 

39     0 


13    8 

30     0 


£    s. 
17     0 


13    2 

31     0 


18     5 

25     0 


8    0 

32  15 


17  15 

16  11 


£     3. 
16    0 


14     4 

13     4 


4    6 

53  17 


48    8 

36     5 


6    3 

55  11 


8  IS 

iO     0 


£•    s. 
16     0 


3     3 

39     3 


27    9 

20  12 


8     9 

19     0 


£ 
16     0 


12  18 

12     0 


£     s, 
15  10 


7  11 

17  17 


6  11 

9     0 


6     4 

8  10 


6    2 

25     0 


6    2 

!5     0 


12  18 

12     0 


3    3 

39     3 


26    2 

19  11 


26    2 

19  11 


14  19 

18     7 


2  19 

26  13 


7     3 

16     0 


6  18 

15  10 


£     s. 
15     0 


£     s. 
14  10 


6  11 

15    9 


4  19 

6  15 


4  14 

19     5 


10     4 

9  10 


2  10 

31 


20  12 

15     9 


9     6 

11  15 


2     9 

22     4 
6     9 

14  10 


£    s. 


3  16 

15     9 


Per  cent. 
170 


300 


100  (?) 


296t 


117 


1,000-1,500 
(?) 


99 


236 


300  (?) 


Note. — The  figures  in  black  type  are  British  equivalents  at  rat^s  current  December  31,  1920.   The  figures  in  ordinary  type  are  British  equivalents  at  par  rat«s  of  exchange, 
*  Supreme  Economic  Council  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics.  t  Mean  of  Home  and  Milan. 

The  above  interesting  and  comprehensive  table  is  a  reproduction  from  our  British  contemporary.  Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  Record.  It  was 
compiled  by  British  shipowners  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  general  reduction  in  wages  on  British  ships  and  is  intensely  interesting  to  American 
shipowners  and  maritime  workers  as  showing  the  tremendous  discrepancy  between  American  wages  at  sea  and  those  paid  on  board  the  ships  of  our 
competitors.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  since  the  compilation  of  this  table  all  of  the  classes  of  British  workmen  represented  thereon  have 
accepted  a  cut  averaging   about  twelve   and  one-half  per  cent. 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


lulv 


Two   views    in   the   entwine    room    of    the    Mat:sun    Navigation    Company's   new   freighter    Manulani.    showing    the    Westm^h. 

and    Westinghouse    double    reduction    gear 


.iiviatd-flow    turbine 


The    Manulani    at    the    San    Francisco    dock    of   the    Matson    Navigation    Company    just    in    from    her    first    round    trip    to    Honolulu 


The    boiler    room    of    the    Manulani    showing    furnace    fronts    fitted    for    oil  burning 


EXPRESS  FREIGHTERS 

The  Manulani,  14,000-ton  Carrier  of  Matson  Navigation  Company,  Completes  First  Voyage 


IN  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  May, 
1920,  we  published  a  description 
of  two  vessels  to  be  built  for  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  for 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  trade.  As  we 
stated  at  that  time,  the  prime  con- 
sideration facing  the  naval  architect 
■ot  the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
was  the  maintenance  of  schedule  and 
of  turn-around  of  these  ships  at  each 
end  of  the  run. 

The  vessels  were  built  at  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  the  Manu- 
lani, the  first  of  the  two,  was  delivered 
and  has  completed  her  maiden  trip  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  second  ves- 
sel, the  Manukai,  is  at  the  present 
writing  just  completing  her  builders' 
trials. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  these 
■vessels  were:  length  over  all  497  feet, 
length  between  perpendiculars  480 
feet,  molded  beam  62  feet,  with  a 
deadweight  tonnage  of  14,000  tons  on 
a  30-foot  draft.  The  machinery  for 
driving  these  hulls  was  manufactured 
by  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company  and 
consists  of  a  divided-flow  Westinghouse-Parsons  tur- 
bine of  5500  S.  H.  P.  running  at  3500  R.  P.  M.  con- 
nected to  the  propeller  shaft  through  Westinghouse 
double  reduction  gear  so  as  to  drive  the  4-blade  pro- 
peller at  95  R.  P.  M.  The  ships  were  to  have  a  speed 
of  12^,2  knots  on  their  loaded  draft. 

The  Manulani  on  her  trial  easily  exceeded  the  con- 
tract speed  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  figures  given 
later,  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  or  exceeding 
that  speed  at  sea.  Steam  for  the  Manulani's  turbines 
is  provided  by  Scotch  marine  boilers  fitted  with  Foster 
superheaters  for  50  degrees  superheat. 

The  table  herewith  shows  an  abstract  of  the  en- 
:gineer's  log  on  the  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu.  It  wil  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  which  includes  all  of  the  fuel  for  auxiliaries,  is 
less  than  1  pound  per  S.  H.  P.  hour,  both  going  south 
when  the  ship  was  comparatively  light  and  going 
north  when  she  was  fully  loaded  and  bucking  head 
"winds  all  the  way.  This  is  a  very  good  record  for  fuel 
■economy  for  a  turbine  installation  of  this  size,  and 
the  low  slip  percentage  of  the  propeller  shows  that 
the  designing  of  that  important  adjunct  to  the  power 
plant  has  been  very  well  taken  care  of. 

The  cargo  on  the  Manulani  on  the  way  home  was 
:approximately  13,000  tons — certainly  not  less  than  that 
amount — so  on  that  leg  of  the  trip  she  logged  27,040,- 
OOO  ton  miles  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  2705  barrels, 
or  roughly  10,000  ton  miles  per  barrel,  or  238  ton 
miles  per  gallon,  which  for  a  steamer  of  this  size  and 
class  is  doing  exceedingly  well. 

The  machinery  on  the  Manulani  worked  perfectly 
for  the  round  trip.  Apparently  the  Westinghouse  Man- 
ufacturing Company  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  its 
methods  of  manufacturing  marine  reduction  gears, 
for  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  tooth 
faces  of  all   of  the  pinions  and  gears  in  the   sets   on 


Stern    view   of   the    Manulani   on   her 
trial  trip 


this  vessel  were  in  perfect  shape, 
showing  the  original  tooth  marks  un- 
altered, although  they  must  have  with- 
stood a  terrific  amount  of  stress  and 
shock  on  the  voyage  north.  In  dis- 
charging cargo  the  deck  machinery  of 
the  Manulani  functioned  perfectly, 
and  on  the  bunkering  of  the  ship  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  return  voyage 
it  had  certainly  an  oportupnity  to 
show  the  stuff  of  which  it  was  made. 
The  Manulani  brought  north  184,- 
000  bags  of  sugar,  50,000  case  of 
pineapple,  1800  bunches  of  bananas, 
and  1100  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo. 
In  delivering  the  sugar  at  Crockett 
the  high  average  of  1550  bags  per 
hatch  per  hour  was  maintained,  some 
of  the  hatches  reaching  a  rate  as 
high  as  1800  per  hour.  The  three 
hatches  worked  at  Crockett  dis- 
charged 37,200  bags  of  sugar  per 
day  of  eight  hours.  In  working  at 
this  rate  the  fuel  consumption  for 
auxiliary  power  amounted  to  75  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day. 

The  two  tables  printed  herewith  are  compiled  from 
an  abstract  of  the  engineer's  log  during  the  first  trip 
of  the  Manulani.  Marine  engineers  will  note  with 
interest  the  very  good  fuel  economy  and  the  slip  per- 
centages indicating  careful  design  of  the  propeller. 
The  chief  engineer  confidently  expects  to  better  these 
records  during  the  next  few  trips  of  the.  vessel,  no 
effort  having  been  made  on  this  first  trip  to  achieve 
a  record. 


U 

IKUl 

LASI  ^KGIIIHJR'S 

LOG  -   FIRST 

TRIP 

HOMEBOUND 

Day 

Distance 

Time 

Knots  per  Hr. 

R.P.M. 

1 

C23.0 

18 

hr.   48  m. 

11.9 

93,9 

2 

294.0 

23 

"       36   " 

12.4 

95,7 

3 

301.0 

23 

„       33   „ 

12.7 

96. S 

4 

302.0 

23 

"       32  " 

12.76 

95.7 

5 

296.6 

23 

"       32   " 

12.5 

95.5 

6 

285.0 

23 

"       32   •• 

12.0 

94.  S 

7 

278.0 

23 

..        3Z   " 

11.9 

96.1 

8 

100.0 

8 

"       50   " 

11.8 

95.3 

Total  time         7  days  1  hr,  37 

m. 

Total   fuel 

consumption 

2705  bbl. 

Dlstatce  ship 

2080.0  knots 

Consumption  per 

hour 

16.2   " 

" 

screw 

2337.3     " 

•♦ 

" 

SHP  " 

.968   lb 

At, 

speed  ship 

12.26   " 

Ulles  per 
Fuel     17 

aarre 

1  oil 

.74 

" 

"     screw 

13.8     " 

aaume 

Slip 

111 
50(3 

Draft  28'   1"  forward    38 

•   2"  aft 

Ualn 

engine  3HP     £ 

Auxiliary 

550 

Tola 

1 

6050 

likmUSl  EHGIKEEB'3  LOG  -    FIRST  TRIP  OUTBOUSD 


Day 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Dlstaoce 

221.0 
316.6 
320.0 
336.0 
334.0 
316.5 
236.0 


Time 
17  hr.    26 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
18 


18 
21 
23 
22 
23 


Knots  per  Hr. 
12.67 
12.80 
13.10 
13.86 
13.67 
13.11 
13.10 


R.P.LI. 
92.5 
94.5 
95.0 
96.0 
96.0 
94.5 
93.0 


Total  time     6  days,   13  hr.   22  m. 
Distance   ship  2080  knots 

"  screw       2153        " 

Average  speed  ship     13.22  knots 

"  "      screw     13,63     " 

Slip  3.4iS 

Ualn  engine  bUP  4900 

Auxiliary       "  490 

Total  "  5390 


Total    fuel  consumption  2284.84  bbl. 
Consumption  per  hour  14.6     " 

"  SHP  ■•  .95  lbs. 

Miles  per  barrel  oil  1.1 

Fuel     17*^  Baume 
Draft  13'  6"  fwd.   21'  6"  ul. 
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COLLOIDAL  FUEL 


COLLOIDAL  fuel  is  a  stable 
liquid  mixture  of  pulverized 
coal  or  coke  suspended  in 
mineral  oil  or  blended  oil 
and  tar.  It  is  atomized  and  burned 
as  a  liquid  fuel,  using  the  ordin- 
ary pre-heat  of  fuel-oil.  To  pre- 
vent sedimentation  when  storage 
for  a  period  of  time  is  contem- 
plated, a  stabilizing  treatment  is 
given.  This  consists  in  the  use 
of  one  or  more  measures.  Thus 
saponification  affords  protective 
action.  (1)  It  may  be  applied  by 
adding,  for  example,  a  lime-rosin 
soap  to  the  mineral  oil,  thereby 
fixating  it.  About  one  per  cent 
of  rosin,  or  20  pounds  per  ton  of 
fuel,  and  half  a  per  cent  of  lime, 
or  ten  pounds,  are  used.  (2)  Or 
by  adding  an  alkali  which  saponi- 
fies with  the  rosinous  content  in 
the  ingredients  of  the  fuel.  Some 
coals  and  oil  contain  sufficient 
saponifiable  matter  for  stabiliza- 
tion in  certain  cases.  A  fraction 
of  one  per  cent  of  alkali  is  suffi- 
cient in  certain  cases.  The  resin- 
ate  of  calcium  gives  the  more 
persistent  stability.  (3)  Stabil- 
ity is  also  promoted  by  digesting 
the  coal  in  fuel  oil  with  by-prod- 
uct-oven tar  or  water-gas  tar  and 
heat  at  about  180  degrees  Fahren- 
heit for  a  short  period. 

The  process  is  broadly  covered 
by  basic  patent  protection  in  the 
United  States  and  in  practically 
every  foreign  country.  The  com- 
bined process  of  colloidalizing 
and  of  removing  ash  from  coal 
by  fresh  floatation  is  also  covered. 

Principal    Advantages    of    Col- 
loidal Fuel 

By  combining  coal  or  coke,  and 


Almost  since  the  beginning  of 
the  commercial  use  of  fuel  oil  at- 
tempts have  been  made  with  in- 
different success  to  produce  a 
commercial  fuel  from  a  combina- 
tion of  coal  and  oil.  During  the 
fall  of  1917  the  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  of  the  Huns 
caused  the  Submarine  Defense 
Association  to  concentrate  its  at- 
tention on  conservation  of  oil 
fuel,  with  the  result  that  coal  and 
oil  mixtures  or  colloidal  fuel 
again  came  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  association,  suggested 
to  Mr.  George  Eastman  of  kodak 
fame  that  part  of  the  laboratory 
staff  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany be  designated  to  assist  in 
an  investigation  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  producing  a  stable  mix- 
ture of  coal  and  oil.  The  result 
was  that  after  considerable  ex- 
perimental work  a  new  fuel  series 
was  developed  ranging  from  a 
free  flowing  fluid  containing  30 
per  cent  of  powdered  coal,  69  per 
cent  of  oil  and  1  per  cent  of 
fixeteur  up  to  mobile  mixtures 
containing  as  high  as  55  to  60  per 
cent  of  coal. 

The  article  here  printed  is  com- 
piled from  interviews  with  and 
printed  material  submitted  by 
Lindon  W.  Bates,  who  now  con- 
trols the  basic  patents  covering 
this  process  and  who  was  recent- 
ly in  San  Francisco  interesting 
Western  railroads  in  the  use  of 
the  new  fuel. 


economy.  This  will  be  when  oil 
costs  about  2  cents  a  gallon.  For 
this  reason  colloidal  fuel  can  com- 
pete almost  everywhere  with  oil. 
It  can  compete  with  coal  wher- 
ever oil  can  do  so,  and  some- 
times where  oil  cannot.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  is  about  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  ton. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of 
colloidal  fuel  is  greater  than  that 
of  water,  a  conflagration  can  be 
extinguished  with  ordinary  fire 
appliances.  It  is  also  possible  to 
fireproof  the  fuel  in  storage  by 
a  layer  of  water  on  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  fuel.  This  means  that 
colloidal  fuel  can  enter  cities, 
while  for  fire  reasons  oil  cannot 
without  risk  or  special  precau- 
tions. In  this  connection,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  favorable  re- 
port and  rating  given  to  the  fuel 
by  the  Fire  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers. There  is  therefore  a  wider 
market  for  colloidal  fuel  than  for 
oil. 

Owing  also  to  the  higher  spe- 
cific gravity  of  colloidal  fuel  than 
oil,  the  mixed  fuel  in  which  a 
good  grade  of  coal  or  coke  is  used 
possesses  greater  heat  value  per 
unit  volume  than  oil,  although 
possessing  less  per  unit  weight. 
Like  oil,  it  possesses,  of  course, 
much  greater  heat  value  per  unit 
volume  or  per  unit  weight  than 
coal.  Fewer  barrels  or  cars  of 
colloidal  fuel  are  required  there- 
fore to  give  the  same  amount  of 
heat  units  as  oil.  Liquid  fuel 
should  logically  be  sold  on  a  B. 
T.  U.  basis.  There  are  usually 
more  B.  T.  U.  in  a  barrel  of  col- 


tar  if  desired  in  limited  amounts,  with  mineral  oil,  the  loidal  fuel  than  in  a  barrel  of  oil.     Where  storage  is 

available  quantity  of  oil  may  be  used  to  yield  a  con-  of  importance,  as  it  is  on  ships  and   locomotives   and 

siderably  larger  amount  of  liquid  fuel.     Colloidal  fuel  in    houses,   this    greater    "heat    density"    is    of    special 

carries   up  to   45   per   cent  of   coal   or   coke   in   liquid  advantage, 
form  and  up  to  55  per  cent  in  a  mobile  form  suitable 


for  locomotives.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  liquid  fuel  available  with  a  given  quantity 
of  fuel-oil  may  be  greatly  increased. 

The  heat  units  in  colloidal  fuel  are  as  efficient  as 
those  in  oil  and  sometimes  more  so.  The  reason  why 
in  some  cases  there  is  greater  efficiency  may  be  at- 
tributed (a)  to  the  explosion  of  the  solid  particles 
when  the  absorbed  liquid  vaporizes  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  thereby  increasing  the  area  for  oxidation  be- 
yond the  surface  of  atomized  droplets,  and  (b)  to  less 
flue  gas  loss  than  with  oil  inasmuch  as  the  hydrogen 
contact  with  the  coal  in  the  mixed  fuel  is  less  than 
that  of  straight  oil. 

Since  in  most  localities  the  heat  units  in  coal  or 
coke  are  much  lower  in  cost  than  the  heat  units  in 
oil,  the  cost  of  heat  units  in  the  mixture  will  be  lower 
than  that  of  oil,  until  the  cost  of  oil  falls  to  so  low 
a    point   that   the    cost   of   manufacture   balances    the 
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Small  Colloidalizing  Plant 

The  plant  necessary  for  the  colloidalization  of  oil 
fuels  is  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  plant  with  capacity  to  handle  2500 
pounds   of  coal   an   hour  would   cost   from   $35,000   to 


tn.l. 

B.Th.U.pcrlb. 

Cubic  Fwt 
per  Toii. 

BTh.U. 
per  Cubic  Foot. 

Relative  Heat 
Density, 

Colloidal  Fuel             

16,075 

33-3 

1,115,232 

1000 

Topped  Mexican  Oil 

18.600 

37-5 

1,106,300 

99-2 

Anglo-Persian  Oil 

18,090, 

40-3 

1,055,000 

94-6 

Paraffin 

(9,-J8 

44-2 

999,736 

89-6 

Petrol    

19.9G2 

51-0 

870,543 

78-1 

Scotch  Coal 

13,800 

46-2 

669,000 

60- 0 

Newcastle  Coal 

14,300 

498 

645,000 

67-8 

Welsh  Coal 

15,000 
1J,000 

64-6 

615,000 

55-1 

Pulverized  Scotch  Coal 

560 

600,000 

53-8 

Acetylene  Gaa. . 

21,850 

32,600 

1,502 

00013 

Carburetteil  Water  Gas 

12,888 

41,500 

650 

0  0006 

Hydrogen         

01,500 

423,000 

326 

0  0003 

Prt)ducer  Gas  .  . 

1,929 

32,200 

134 

0  0001 

Table  showing  the  heat  density  of   various   fuels 
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$40,000  and  one  with  double  that  capacity  about 
$55,000. 

The  flow  of  the  material  is  as  follows :  Coal  or 
coke  is  delivered  to  a  rotary  crusher,  set  to  crush  to 
1/4  inch,  which  discharges  to  a  rotary  screen  perfor- 
ated with  S/lGx':.  inch  slots.  The  oversize  is  re- 
turned to  the  crusher  by  conveyor  for  regrinding,  and 
the  material  passing  the  screen  is  carried  by  bucket 
elevator  to  overhead  storage  bins.  From  storage  the 
coal  or  coke  (or  both)  is  delivered  to  a  Trump  cali- 
brating device  which  delivers  a  predetermined  quan- 
tity continuously  to  a  steam  jacketed  conveyor  box  or 
pug  mill  which  constitutes  the  receiver  and  mixer  of 
the  tube  mill  feed.  Oil,  tar  and  fixeteur,  constituting 
the  liquid  elements  to  be  used,  are  brought  in  sep- 
arate lines  to  a  special  measuring  device  in  which  the 
liquids  are  kept  at  a  constant  level,  with  overflow 
returning  to  storage.  From  this  device  the  liquids 
are  delivered  to  a  common  discharge  line  and  are 
pumped  through  a  heater  to  discharge  into  the  pug 
mill  mentioned  above.  The  liquid  and  dry  elements, 
combined  in  the  pug  mill,  are  fed  to  the  tube  mill,  the 
discharge  from  which  flows  by  gravity  to  digesting 
tanks.  From  the  digesting  tanks  the  finished  product 
is  pumped  to  storage. 

As  laid  out,  the  measuring  devices  and  pug  mill  are 
driven  from  a  common  line  shaft,  so  that  the  speed 
of  feed  to  the  tube  mill  may  be  varied  at  mill  without 
disturbing  the  ratio  of  solid  or  liquid  feed.  The  vari- 
ous ratios  between  coal,  coke,  oil,  tar,  etc.,  necessary 
for  making  diff'erent  grades  and  types  of  fuels,  can  be 
effected  by  changing  the  initial  settings  of  the  meas- 
uring devices. 

A  separate  drive  unit  includes  the  rotary  crusher, 
screen  conveyor  and  elevator.  This  unit  is  designed 
to  have  a  capacity  in  excess  of  that  of  the  tube  mill, 
so  that  continuous  operation  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  tube  mill  is  driven  as  a  separate  unit,  and  the 
pump  drives  may  be  either  by  belt  or  individual  unit 
drive,  as  local  conditions  may  dictate. 

The  problem  of  the  manufacture  of  colloidal  fuels 
and  their  application  in  the  industries  and  in  trans- 
portation is  one  of  intense  interest  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  this  time,  not  only  on  account  of  the  possible  con- 
serving of  Pacific  Coast  fuel  oil  supplies  by  the  appli- 
cation of  colloidal  mixtures,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  incidental  and  necessary  additional  uses  for  much 
of  our  merchant  marine  tonnage  which  will  be  brought 
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Graph   showing   the  relative  volume   required   by   various  fuels 
for   equal  steaming   value 

about  by  any  very  wide  application  of  this  new  idea. 
The  bulk  of  the  oil  supplies  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  in 
fields  located  either  in  California  or  at  coastal  points 
south  of  California;  the  bulk  of  the  low  grade  coal 
deposits  on  the  Pacific  Coast  lies  in  our  northwestern 
states,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  apparent  that  any  very  extended  use  of  col- 
loidal fuels  on  this  coast  would  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  large  colloidalizing  plants  at  prominent  ports 
in  California  and  south  and  also  at  Puget  Sound  ports 
and  north,  oil  from  California  fields  being  carried 
north  by  steamers  supplying  such  plants  and  coal  from 
the  northern  deposits  being  carried  south,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  new  permanent  and  profitable  use  for  a  large 
amount  of  merchant  tonnage. 
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1-03 

240'  F. 

17,100 

170°  E. 

150°  F. 

3  months 

B 

— 

35% 

— 

-0% 

10% 

— 

35  % 

— 

1-12 

i:50''F.± 

1 7.000 

350°  E. 

100°  F. 

3  months 

C 

10% 

— 

37  % 

O    O' 

— 

_i 

10% 

38  % 
(25  %  nsli) 

— 

— 

115 

300°F.  + 

16.300 

200°  E. 

150°F 

10  days 

D 

10% 

30  % 

30  % 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

30  %. 

— 

I -OS 

2()G°  F. 

17,200 

67°  E. 

150°  F. 

4  months 

E 

8% 

— 

50  % 

— 

10  % 

2  % 

- 

— 

30  % 

— 

1   04 

262°  F. 

16,050 

452°  E. 

180°  F. 

4  months 

F 

— 

GOO/o 

4  % 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18  % 

18  ?;. 

1   05 

273"  F 

Hi.POO 

— 

180°  F. 

6  months 

G 

— 

54  % 

4% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21   % 

21  % 

1-08 

280°  F. 

16.700 

— 

180°  F. 

8  months 

Table    showing   the   composition    and    characteristics   of   colloidal  fuel    of   variius    grades.      Percentages    of    components    are    given 

only   in  round  numbers 
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In  the  establishment  of  such  colloidalizing  plants  it 
has  been  found  entirely  feasible  and  practicable  to 
effect  economies  through  a  system  by  which  crude  pe- 
troleum is  fed  to  the  colloidalizing  mill  instead  of  fuel 
oil.  The  mill  in  ordinary  running,  as  a  result  of 
grinding  friction,  maintains  a  temperature  of  about 
190  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  by  a  speeding  up  of 
the  mill  and  by  proper  controlling  equipment  could 
be  raised  to  an  appropriate  point  for  the  driving  off 
of  the  gasoline  and  distillate  fractions,  and  the  mill 
could  thus  become  a  continuous  still  with  three  prod- 
ucts, gasoline,  distillates,  and  colloidal  fuel.  It  can 
very  readily  be  figured  that  in  a  colloidalizing  plant 
of  suitable  capacity  for  ordinary  railroad  work  the 
gasoline  and  distillate  by-products  of  such  a  process 


would  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  colloidalization. 

The  possibilities  involved  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  coal  and  oil  mi.xtures  are  almost  boundless. 
The  use  of  these  mixtures  immediately  increases  the 
available  fuel  oil  supply  by  from  35  to  50  per  cent, 
at  the  same  time  producing  a  fuel  which  gives  an 
equivalent  B.  T.  U.  content  at  a  cost  of  from  15  to 
25  per  cent  less  as  compared  with  fuel  oil. 

Some  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out  would 
indicate  the  possibility  of  the  practical  use  of  this 
new  fuel  in  Diesel  engines,  and  certainly  there  is  suf- 
ficient practical  application  of  these  mixtures  to  rep- 
resent an  aggregate  annual  saving  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


LONG  TIME  CREDITS 

Their  Value  To  The  Exporting  Manufacturer 

By  CxEORGE   R.   MEYERCORD 

President,  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 


THE  Chicago  newspapers  carried  an  article  a  few- 
weeks  ago  that  was  startling  to  me.  The  article 
stated  that  not  one  single  incorporated  bank  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  had  failed  in  the  year  1920. 
When  I  contrasted  this  announcement  with  the  tre- 
mendous mortality  among  the  manufacturers  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  nation,  it  brought  forcibly  home  to  me  one 
thought — namely,  that  Uncle  Sam  did  a  good  job  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  system,  in  making  it  almost  im- 
possible for  an  honest  banker  to  go  bankrupt  through 
frozen  inventories.  This  situation  of  frozen  invento- 
ries with  the  manufacturer  has  taken  thousands  of 
plants  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  creditors'  com- 
mittees or  into  the  hands  of  the  courts. 

As  I  view  the  Edge  Law  foreign  trade  financing 
machinery,  it  offers  the  first  step  whereby  the  manu- 
facturer gets  some  reasonable  measure  of  relief  to- 
wards creating  that  highly  desirable,  stabilized  situ- 
ation whereby  his  frozen  inventory  is  rendered  more 
liquid.  In  other  words,  the  only  relief  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  manufacturer  is  to  sacrifice  at  a 
frightful  cut-throat  price  such  excess  inventory  as  he 
possesses  at  the  time  of  a  collapse  in  business. 

Inventory 

Let  me  carry  you  into  the  manufacturer's  problem 
on  inventory.  1  will  recite  the  inventory  facts  of  a 
typical  manufacturing  plant.  This  plant  produces  au- 
tomobile accessories  material.  It  buys  its  raw  pro- 
ducts— largely  lumber — from  the  South  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  On  account  of  railroad  congestion,  its  freight 
cars  during  1920  averaged  fifty-two  days  rolling.  In 
other  words,  fifty-two  days  of  inventory  of  raw  mate- 
rials was  on  the  road  to  their  plant.  Many  cars  took 
eighty  days  to  arrive.  The  fastest  delivery  was  twen- 
ty-two days.  It  was  necessary  for  this  plant  to  figure 
sixty  days'  worth  of  inventory  as  impossible  of  stop- 
page of  delivery  should  business  depression  set  in. 
Any  plant  of  this  description  of  necessity  had  to  fig- 
ure forty  or  fifty  days'  supplies  on  hand.  The  com- 
plete shut-down  of  the  auto  industry  in  August  last 
year  created  an  almost  impossible  situation  for  this 
plant.  Needless  to  say  that  this  is  typical  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  cases.  This  company  had  immedi- 
ately  maturing   thirty-day    obligations    of    such    large 


*  Paper   delivered    at  the   Eighth   National    Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4-5-6-7. 


volume  that  it  could  not  possibly  grant  long  time  cred- 
its for  its  export  business ;  in  fact,  where  it  had  been 
granting  ninety  days,  it  now  had  to  demand  cash  to 
realize;  it  instantly  found  itself  under  the  necessity 
of  curtailing  its  terms  for  export  business,  which  acted 
as  an  immediate  choke  against  liquidation  itself.  Had 
the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  been  in  op- 
erative existence,  this  firm  could  have  liquidated  con- 
siderable of  its  inventory  on  a  long  time  credit  basis 
and  the  bankers  would  have  been  more  safeguarded; 
the  write-off  on  inventory  would  have  been  smaller,  as 
the  frozen  inventory  would  thus  have  been  relieved. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  that  this  firm  was 
utterly  unable  to  allow  the  lumber  mill  to  make  fur- 
ther deliveries  against  future  contracts  that  it  had 
placed.  Surely,  the  mill  without  export  trade  supply- 
ing this  manufacturer  would  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation,  as  its  ma- 
chinery would  furnish  relief  to  its  customers  who  had 
export  trade  and  who  thus  would  have  provided  his 
mill  with  orders.  It  certainly  would  have  stabilized 
his   condition. 

History  to  be  Repeated 

History  will  repeat  itself  in  Europe.  Countries  now 
struggling  bravely  to  regain  their  pre  -  war  standing 
have  lost  little  in  natural  resources  or  industrial  com- 
petency. All  they  need  is  time — a  little  time — to  re- 
cover. They  are  solvent.  They  furnish  the  most  in- 
viting field  in  the  world  for  foreign  trade,  for  they 
are  in  need  of  American  goods.  Their  supply  of  ma- 
chinery for  production,  agricultural  implements,  trans- 
portation equipment,  tools,  hardware,  electrical  sup- 
plies and  innumerable  commodities  that  can  be  sup- 
plied by  our  manufacturers,  is  exhausted  or  very  low. 
They  need  above  all  the  raw  material  or  the  partly 
manufactured  stocks  which  can  be  furnished  by  this 
country,  and  which  can  fast  be  turned  into  money  by 
the   industrious  millions  of  war-sick  Europeans. 

Our  manufacturers,  our  mines  and  our  farmers  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  supply  European  needs.  They 
expanded  during  the  war,  and  overseas  trade  is  essen- 
tial to  their  enlarged  capacities.  But  as  they  cannot 
always  operate  their  plants  on  future  promises  to  pay, 
no  matter  how  dependable  those  promises  are,  they 
must  have  behind  them  some  financial  organization 
that  temporarily  will  supply  this  money  while  the  rich 
European  trade  is  being  garnered. 
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Every  day  American  manufacturers  are  being  offered 
profitable  European  business  that  they  reluctantly  are 
obliged  to  decline  because  this  country  has  lacked  the 
foreign  trade  financial  machinery  that  has  been  devel- 
oped so  successfully  by  Great  Britain.  Here  is  a  typ- 
ical example: 

Typical   Example 

A  flour  miller  receives  an  inquiry  from  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  for  one-half  million  dollars'  worth  of  flour.  The 
Czecho-Slovakian  government  wants  six  months'  credit. 
The  inquiry  comes  from  the  flour  millers  through  the 
government.  The  government  to  get  credit  for  its  flour 
dealers  offers  to  put  up  a  lot  of  beet  sugar  margined 
down  below  the  market  value,  plus  its  own  bonds  and 
plus  the  credit  standing  of  the  flour  dealers. 

All  this  collateral  and  moral  responsibility  should 
make  the  transaction  good.     Certainly  it  is  legitimate. 

At  first  blush  the  average  person  would  say,  "Why 
doesn't  the  Czecho-Slovakian  government  sell  the  su- 
gar?" The  answer,  of  course,  is  perfectly  simple. 
Supposing  the  entire  corn  crop  of  Illinois  was  dumped 
on  the  market  at  one  time,  six  months  too  soon.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  sugar  would  be  unsalable.  Time  must 
be  given  to  liquidate  the  sugar,  and  for  that  purpose 
time  must  be  given  in  which  to  pay  for  the  flour. 

Another  flour  deal  tendered  offers  some  other  home 
commodity  of  which  the  country  has  a  surplus.  For 
instance,  Roumania  would  have  oil;  Bulgaria,  wool; 
Jugo-Slavia  made  a  tender  for  a  lot  of  flour,  offering 
to  margin  down  copper  that  she  had.  She  wanted  six 
or  nine  months'  credit  in  which  to  make  the  turn  and 
so  as  not  to  sacrifice  her  copper.  She  offered  bank 
endorsements,  government  bonds,  plus  the  copper  mar- 
gined down. 

Nine  Months'  Credit  Wanted 

A  case  that  has  come  to  my  notice  within  the  past 
few  weeks  is  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  high  tension 
electrical  apparatus  who  had  an  offer  of  an  order  for 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  his  goods, 
provided  he  would  give  six  to  nine  months'  credit. 
The  buyer  was  a  Scandinavian  municipality  and  the 
security,  besides  the  city  bonds,  was  the  tax  warrants 
due  six  to  nine  months  later,  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax  warrants  off"ered  was  many  times  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  purchase. 

Another  Scandinavian  transaction  was  that  of  a 
large  pulp  and  paper  company  or  timber  company  who 
wanted  to  buy  logging  machinery — upwards  of  one- 
half  million  dollars'  worth.  The  high  credit  risk  in 
this  case  was  supplemented  by  the  willingness  to  store 
enough  of  its  manufactured  product  to  guarantee  am- 
ple security. 

Instances  of  this  nature  are  legion  and  merely  illus- 
trate the  daily  tenders  that  are  coming  along. 
A  Balkan  Tender 

Let  me  illustrate  a  composite  of  such  transactions 
in  the  form  of  group  purchases  tendered  through  the 
Honorable  Charles  J.  Vopicka,  the  American  minister 
to  the  Balkan  countries: 

February  22,  1921. 

Mr.  George  R.  Meyercord,  President, 

c/o  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 

76  West  Monroe  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Mr.  Meyercord: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  February  16,  I  beg 

to   make    the    following    statement    regarding    the 

necessity  of  the  organization  which  is  to  be  known 

as   the   Foreign   Trade   Financing   Corporation   of 

New  York. 


America  has  a  better  opportunity  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  do  business  with  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  conditions 
which  the  world's  war  brought  about. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  business  for  cash  money 
with  Europe  because  our  dollar  is  too  valuable  in 
comparison  with  their  money. 

America  can  remedy  these  conditions  without 
any  sacrifice.  These  countries  need  credit  for  the 
time  being.  They  do  not  require  any  cash  money 
from  America,  but  they  do  want  raw  material  and 
finished  products  of  our  factories. 

The  United  States  government  during  the  war 
advanced  money  to  these  countries,  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  able  to  help  us  in  the  war,  but  now 
that  the  war  is  over  our  government  does  not  wish 
to  continue  to  make  loans,  and  therefore  it  de- 
pends on  the  individual  American  banker,  busi- 
ness man  and  manufacturer  to  give  credit  to  these 
countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  countries, 
after  a  few  years,  will  be  able  to  pay  their  in- 
debtedness in  full. 

I  have  received  orders  from  Roumania,  Bulga- 
ria, Yougo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  amounting 
to  over  twenty  million  dollars,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen different  varieties  of  merchandise,  which 
could  keep  many  factories  busy  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  credit  from  the  banking  insti- 
tutions at  the  present  time,  but  owing  to  their 
banking  rules  and  different  laws,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  these  loans  from  them. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  this  new  financ- 
ing corporation  be  supported  by  all  business  men 
and  manufacturers,  and  I  most  emphatically  re- 
commend subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  this  new 
Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  of  New 
York,  through  which  body  manufacturers  and 
business  men  can  afford  to  give  credit.  But  in 
this  connection  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
point,  which  must  be  made  clear,  that  this  new 
corporation  is  to  aid  all  the  firms  in  the  export 
business,  not  only  one  or  two  large  corporations; 
I  mean  to  say  that  all  the  exporters  from  all  parts 
of  America  should  get  benefit  from  this  new  cor- 
poration. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  at  your 
meeting  on  account  of  my  needed  presence  in 
Washington,  but  I  shall  take  up  the  matter  of  sub- 
scriptions with  you  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  city. 

Hoping  that  the  manufacturers  will  see  it  with 
the  same  eye  as  I  do,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)      CHARLES   J.   VOPICKA. 
Mr.  Vopicka's  list  of  orders  mentioned  in  his  letter 
includes  the  following: 

Railroad  equipment  Rosin 

Condensed  milk  Cotton 

Leather  Agricultural  machinery. 

Tin-plate  which   includes   about 

Paper  nine  different  items — 

Automobiles  plows,  cultivators,  etc. 

Caustic  soda 
Surely  American   industry  at  this  time  needs  these 
orders. 

Edge  Law  Solution 
The    Foreign    Trade    Financing   Corporation,    to    my 
mind,  offers  the  solution  of  the  manufacturers'   prob- 
lems.    As   I  view  the   big  fundamental   thought   back 
of  the  Edge  Law,  I  see  in  it  this  problem  solved — let 
(Continued  on  page  403) 


EARLY  STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

By  ELWIN  M.  ELDKEDGE 


STEAM  navigation  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  near  as 
records  show,  commenc- 
ed with  a  small  steamer 
of  109  tons,  known  as  the  Bea- 
ver. She  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Green,  Wigram  &  Green,  at 
Blackwall,  on  the  Thames,  in 
1835.  She  measured  101.4  feet 
by  20  feet  beam  by  11  feet 
deep.  Her  machinery  was 
made  by  Boulton  &  Watt,  the 
builders  also  of  the  engine  for 
Fulton's  Clermont,  the  first 
recognized  successful  commer- 
cial steamboat. 

The  Beaver 

The  Beaver,  rigged  as  a  brig, 
left  England  on  August  27, 
1835,  for  the  Pacific  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Home, 
and  had  the  bark  Columbia  as 


starting  West  was  apparent, 
as  before  then  news  of  the 
prospects  was  vague.  Ves- 
sels of  all  sorts  were  purchas- 
ed and  refitted  for  the  voyage. 
Many  were  designed  for  our 
inland  and  short  coast  routes 
and  totally  unsuitable  for  so 
long  and  hazardous  voyage. 

One  of  those  that  took  the 
risk  was  a  small  stern  wheeler 
from  Oldtown,  Maine,  called 
the  Governor  Dana.  She  was 
only  130  feet  long  and  yet  this 
small  vessel  arrived  in  safety 
on  the  Pacific  side,  and  rec- 
ords show  she  was  in  service 
until  1864. 

There  sailed  from  New  York 
a  steamer  known  as  the  New 
World.  She  was  about  210 
feet  long  and  very  similar,  as 

See    note   below   on   this    page  the     illustration     shoWS,    tO    the 

her   consort.     She   made   the   voyage   to   the   Columbia  sound    steamers   of  that   date.      She  was    in    command 

River  in  204  days,  arriving  there  on  March  19,   1836.  of  Captain  Edward  W.  Wakeman. 

Her  engines  being  placed  in  commission,  started  her  It  is  related  of  this  ship  that  there  were  some  debts 

trial   voyage  on  May  16.     It   is   recorded   in   her   log-  due  certain  people  for  material  used  in  her  construc- 

book  as  follows:    "Carpenters  stripping  paddle-wheels,  tion,   and  as  the  time   for  launching  approached,  the 

At  4  p.  m.  engines  got  up  steam,  tried  the  engines  and  sheriff  placed  officers  on  board  with  a  process.     The 

found  to  answer  very  well;    at  5  o'clock,  came  to  an-  vessel  was  launched  with  steam  up  and  made  a  trial 

chor  and   moored    in   our   old   berth;     at   8   o'clock   all  trip  immediately  afterward  and  carried  these  process 

hands  were  mu.stered  to  splice  the  main  brace."     The  servers   down  the  bay.     Having  thus   been   kidnapped, 

nautical  phrase  "splice  the  main  brace"  is  used  in  ref-  these  officers  had  the  choice  of  going  to  California  with 


erence  to  a  custom,  then  common,  of  celebrating  par- 
ticular events  by  serving  out  a  liberal  supply  of  rum. 
(Happy  days  of  '36.) 
The   Beaver  was   built  for  the   Hudson's   Bay   Com- 


the  vessel  or  ashore  in  a  small  boat.  They  followed 
the  latter  course,  and  the  New  World  proceeded  on 
her  voyage. 

The  vessel  made  San  Francisco  in  152  days  and  was 


pany,     but     continued     her     rounds     between     Puget      afterward    placed    on    the    Sacramento    run    and    com- 


Sound  and  Alaska  under  diff'erent  owners,  with  re- 
markable regularity  and  success.  She  was  wrecked  by 
running  upon  the  rocks  near  the  entrance  to  Vancou- 
ver Harbor  in  July,  1888. 

First  American  Line 

Before  1845,  our  experience  with  ocean  steamships 
had  been  very  limited  and,  in  fact,  1847  marks  the 
first  American   ocean   steamship   line. 

When  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  this  country  in 
1848  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ocean 
steamships  in  service  and  they  were  on  established 
lines.  The  "old"  Pacific  Mail  Line  had,  at  this  time, 
two  side  -  wheel  steamers  under  construction  for  the 
California  trade.  Sailing  vessels  were  first  used  by 
those  who  ventured  West  at  the  time.  In  October, 
1848,  the  first  three  vessels  sailed,  being  sent  by  the 
War  Department.  The  greatness  of  the  fever  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  month  from  December  14,  1848, 
there  were  cleared  from  New  York  for  the  West,  six 
ships,  five  barks,  five  brigs  and  one  schooner,  carry- 
ing approximately  about  665  passengers  and  each  ship 
loaded  with  freight  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity;  and 
from  Boston,  during  the  same  intervals,  nine  sailing 
vessels,  carrying  325  passengers  and  freight.  During 
the  year  there  left  here  nearly  30,000  persons  in  all 
classes  of  ships,  among  which  there  are  records  of 
but  eleven  steamers. 

Days  of  Forty-nine 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  1849  that  the  real 


manded    by    Captain    Samuel    Seymour    until    his    un- 

Editor's  Note:  The  illustration  in  the  insert  at  the 
head  of  this  page  is  taken  from  an  old  stereoscopic 
photograph  published  by  Bradley  &  Rulofson,  Gallery 
of  Photographic  Art,  429  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco.  From  the  inscription  on  the  back  we 
learn,  "This  magnificent  establishment  employs  the 
most  skillful  artists,  produces  the  finest  portraits,  is 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  gallery  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  has  the  only  elevator  connected  with  a 
photographic  gallery  in  the  world." 


Steamship    New  World.      From  an 


p;iinting  in  possession  of  the   author 
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Paddlewheel  steamer   Senator.      From    an   old   painting   in 
possession   of   the    author 

timely  death  in  1859.  The  New  World  was  the  win- 
ner of  many  races  with  other  rival  steamers  and  was 
known  as  the  Favorite  on  the  river.  Captain  Seymour 
also  commanded  the  Senator,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  highly  re- 
spected of  early  California  sea  captains. 

Two  other  vessels  that  made  the  voyage  round  the 
Cape  were  the  Antelope  and  Confidence,  comparatively 
new  steamers  built  for  New  York  Bay  service. 

The  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  a  small  river  boat  that  had 
seen  service  on  the  New  York  and  Coney  Island  run, 
met  with  many  mishaps  on  the  way.  She  sailed  from 
New  York  on  March  3,  1850,  encountering  a  very  se- 
vere gale  on  March  9  and  narrowly  escaped  founder- 
ing, her  upper  works  being  almost  wholly  wrecked 
from  the  terrific  violence  of  the  storm.  She  put  into 
one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  for  repairs  and  proceeded 
later  on  her  journey. 

The  Rhode  Island 

The  story  of  the  Rhode  Island's  fatal  journey  and 
of  her  foundering  on  January  30,  1850,  is  of  interest. 
This  steamer  was  built  for  the  New  York  and  Provi- 
dence run  in  1836,  but  had  outlived  her  usefulness 
on  that  line  and  had  been  laid  aside  as  a  spare  boat. 
She  was  sold  at  a  high  price  and  only  scantily  refitted 
or  prepared  for  her  journey.  She  sailed  from  New 
York  on  January  25,  1850,  heavily  loaded  with  provis- 
ions and  coal,  and  with  little  or  no  freeboard.  Four 
days  later  she  ran  into  a  heavy  gale,  and  after  labor- 
ing heavily  in  the  violent  seas  for  some  twelve  hours, 
began  to  leak;  her  engine  refused  to  work,  while  her 
steering  gear  became  deranged,  and  after  a  few  hours 
of  horrible  torture  to  the  crew  and  passengers,  she 
sank.  There  were  some  thirty-two  souls  that  lost  their 
lives.  About  twelve  passengers  and  crew  escaped  in 
a  small  boat  to  a  passing  schooner. 

The  Senator 

There  was  still  another  type  of  vessel  that  started 
on  the  long  journey  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These 
vessels  were  from  the  coast  of  Maine  and  built  more 
substantially  than  those  already  named.  Of  this  type 
were  the  Senator  and  W.  J.  Pease.  They  had  also  run 
outside  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Senator  was  built  for  Mr.  James  Cunningham 
in  1847,  and  was  commanded  while  on  the  Philadel- 
phia run  by  Captain  Samuel  Seymour,  who  afterwards 
went  to  California  to  command  her  there.  The  Sen- 
ator on  her  first  trip  to  Sacramento  was  found  to  draw 
too  much  water  and  was  placed  on  the  coast  runs.  She 
was  later  sent  to  Australia  and  broken  up  about  1876. 

Two  screw  steamers  of  about  300  tons  each,  the  Gen- 
eral Warren  and  the  Commodore  Preble,  that  had  been 


on  the  New  England  coast,  also  started  on  the  trip. 
They  were  nine  months  in  arriving  at  their  ultimate 
destination,  as  they  were  detained  at  some  ports  on 
the  Pacific  side  for  repairs,  and  at  others  for  the 
scarcity  of  coal. 

A  New  York  and  Sandy  Hook  tug  boat  named  Goliah 
also  made  a  successful  trip  and  was  in  service  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  until  about  1897.  The  Goliah  was  built 
in  1849  at  New  York,  and  measured  154  feet  over-all, 
30-foot  beam  and  depth  of  hold  over  9  feet.  Her  ton- 
nage was  235.86  gross.  She  left  New  York  April  1, 
1850,  and  reached  San  Francisco  on  January  1,  1851. 
The  crew  of  that  vessel  had  the  trial  of  their  lives  on 
the  voyage.     She  was  279  days  between  ports. 

A  vessel  named  the  New  York,  a  sister  ship  of  the 
New  World,  started  for  the  same  destination  a  few 
months  later  and  was  four  months  reaching  Rio  Jan- 
eiro, and  beyond  there  all  trace  of  her  is  lost. 

The  Wilson  G.  Hunt  was  very  unfortunate,  as  has 
been  noted.  She  was  laid  up  at  Montevideo  for  nearly 
three  months  for  a  crew  and  at  other  ports  for  re- 
pairs.    The  trip  took  her  322  days. 

There  were  many  more  vessels  of  the  types  men- 
tioned that  left  Atlantic  ports  at  the  same  time  and 
encountered  the  same  difliculties  and  trials.  Many 
were  never  heard  from  after  leaving  the  home  port. 
Those  that  were  so  fortunate  in  reaching  their  desti- 
n^.tions  were  compelled  to  call  at  every  principal  port 
on  the  way  for  coal,  water,  provisions  and  repairs  to 
the  vessel,  and  in  many  cases  were  detained  by  illness 
of  crew  from  fever  contracted  in  the  warm  climate. 

The  first  American  steam  vessel  that  was  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  pro- 
peller Constitution  of  500  tons,  built  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1848,  which  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1851.  There  were  also 
the  New  Orleans,  a  steamer  also  built  in  the  East, 
which  arrived  from  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  1853,  and  the 
City  of  Norfolk,  which  arrived  from  Honolulu  during 
the  same  year. 

In  the  early  fifties  regular  steamship  lines  were 
established  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  Coasts 
with  connections  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
it  became  a  comparatively  easy  and  regular  jaunt  for 
business  men  and  others  to  go  back  and  forth  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York.  If  these  few  disjointed 
notes  of  the  earlier  pioneer  voyages  through  the  Straite 
of  Magellan  serve  to  quicken  the  memories  of  some 
ancient  mariner,  they  will  have  served  their  purpose. 


Cousins  drydock  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut  street.  San  Francisco.  From 
a  painting  by  Harry  Eastman.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  float- 
ing dock   in   San    Francisco   Bay. 
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NEW    SHIPPING    BOARD 

AT  last,  after  many  months  of  patient  waiting, 
we  have  the  announcement  of  the  per.sonnel 
of  the  complete  Shipping  Board  appointed  by 
President  Harding  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. We  append  hereto  the  list  of  the  personnel  of 
this  complete  board,  together  with  a  brief  summaiy 
of  their  experience  and  present  status  in  the  business 
world. 

Two  facts  stand  out  prominently  in  this  personnel — 
first,  neither  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States,  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  is  represented 
on  the  board;  second,  there  is  almost  no  practical 
shipping  experience  represented.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  President  Harding,  having  put  so  much 
thought  upon  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  this 
board  and  feeling  very  keenly  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  problems  which  await  solution  in  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  has  made  his  selec- 
tions with  a  definite  policy  in  view.  We  know  that 
the  policy  of  the  administration,  as  expressed  in  any 
public  utterances,  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  shall 
get  out  of  active  participation  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  gather  from  the 
composition  of  this  new  board  that  the  President 
wishes  the  policy  of  the  board  to  be  one  of  supervision 
over  our  maritime  trade  and  our  participation  in  inter- 
national shipping  policy. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Lasker,  the  chairman  of  the  new  board, 
brings  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing  him  in 
his  new  position  a  very  wide  experience  as  an  execu- 
tive and  administrator  of  large  business  afi'airs  and  a 
tremendous  fund  of  energy,  both  of  which  should 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  task  that  is  before  him. 
He   bespeaks  from  the  nation   the  confidence  and  pa- 


tient co-operation  of  its  business  men  and  promises  to 
put  into  effect  immediately  a  good  business  adminis- 
tration throughout  the  Shipping  Board  oflSces.  Mr. 
Lasker  has  also  had  a  very  wide  experience  in  what 
might  be  termed  business  diplomacy  and  has  gained 
for  himself  a  very  enviable  reputation  for  the  prompt 
and  quiet  settlement  of  business  disputes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned.  This  sort  of  expe- 
rience is  very  much  needed  in  official  life  at  Wash- 
ington and  particularly  it  seems  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
under  the  new  regime  we  will  see  less  talk  and  more 
action,  less  investigation  and  more  accomplishment. 

The  personnel  of  the  full  board  is  as  follows: 

A.  D.  LASKER,  Chicago,  chairman,  representing  the 
interior  states;  head  of  the  Lord  &  Thomas  Advertis- 
ing Agency  of  Cnicago;  professional  advertising  man 
and  business  advisor;  prominent  in  Republican  poli- 
tics; a  stockholder  and  director  in  numerous  important 
industrial  corporations;  inexperienced  in  shipping 
problems  but  an  expert  organizer  and  executive  of 
large  business  concerns. 

ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  BENSON,  representing  At- 
lantic Coast  States;  Democrat;  former  chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board;  wide  experience  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer, and  for  almost  a  year  in  sole  charge  of  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

GEORGE  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Portland,  Oregon, 
representing  Pacific  Coast  States;  Democrat;  has 
served  as  governor  of  Oregon;  two  terms  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon,  during  which  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  on  commerce; 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  safe,  conservative  stu- 
dent of  and  friend  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

MEYER  LISSNER,  Los  Angeles,  representing  Pacific 
Coast  States;  attorney;  Republican  politician  and  pub- 
lisher who  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles. 

T.  B.  O'CONNOR,  Buffalo,  representing  Great  Lakes 
States;  Republican;  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Union  and  prominent  in  many  nego- 
tiations for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  marine 
workers  and  shipowners. 

EDWIN  C.  PLUMMER,  Bath,  Maine,  representing 
Atlantic  Coast  States;  Republican;  admiralty  lawyer, 
prominently  identified  with  sailing  ship  operation; 
secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Carriers'  Association. 

FREDERICK  L  THOMPSON,  Mobile,  Alabama,  rep- 
resenting Gulf  States;  Democrat;  newspaper  publish- 
er; no  connection  with  shipping  affairs;  appointed 
member  of  the  Shipping  Board  by  President  Wilson 
and  serving  ad  interim. 


SELLING  SHIPS 

IT  has  been  stated  by  those  in  position  to  know 
that  the  present  book  value  of  the  fleet  of  steam- 
ers owned  by  the  Shipping  Board  is  very  close 
to  $5,000,000,000,  including  the  monies  expended 
in  plant,  the  monies  lost  in  operation,  and  all  of  the 
various  overhead  and  other  expenses  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  actual  building  cost  of  the  ship  itself. 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  then  the  American  people 
are  due  to  write  off  as  a  loss  about  $4,000,000,000. 

This  sum,  almost  incomprehensible,  is  not  nearly  so 
staggering  in  its  effect  on  the  imagination  when  we 
consider  that  the  money  was  all  spent  in  America,  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  still  in  America,  quite  a  sizable 
proportion  of  it  was  gathered  in  by  the  United  States 
government  almost  immediately  after  its  e.xpenditure 
in  the  way  of  excess  profits  and  income  taxes,  and  it 
is  not  a  loss  which  is  to  be  incurred  now  but  a  loss 
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which  has  already  been  largely  absorbed  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  ships  which  are  the  result  of  this  huge  ex- 
penditure are  in  the  main  good  ships.  They  are  here 
for  our  use,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  new 
Shipping  Board  to  see  that  we  get  as  profitable  use  out 
of  them  as  possible. 

The  first  step  toward  making  profitable  use  of  the 
fleet  is  this  writing  off  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
value.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  large  number  of 
the  ships  will  be  sold  immediately,  even  with  this 
great  reduction.  As  we  have  pointed  out  frequently 
in  recent  issues  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  the  present 
ship  market  will  not  absorb  a  large  amount  of  tonnage, 
even  if  that  tonnage  should  be  a  free  gift. 

Mr.  James  Farrell,  president  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  as  well  as  any- 
one in  the  United  States,  has  made  the  statement  that 
under  normal  conditions  of  trade  it  would  take  three 
years  or  more  to  absorb  the  present  merchant  tonnage 
of  the  world  into  useful  and  profitable  trade  routes. 
The  problem  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  selling  the 
ships  is  to  make  a  market  for  the  ships  by  removing 
as  far  as  possible  all  of  the  legislative  and  other  re- 
strictions which  now  stand  as  a  barrier  to  the  success- 
ful competition  of  ships  under  American  registry  in 
foreign  trade.  This  will  take  time — probably  will  be 
a  matter  of  a  number  of  years — and  during  the  pass- 
age of  that  time  the  only  sensible  plan  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  in  the  management  of  its  fleet  is  the  bare 
boat  charter  plan  with  charter  rates  based  on  a  valua- 
tion of  the  fleet,  which  shall  be  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  current  value  of  ships  in  the  world  market 
for  ships. 


EIGHT  HOURS  AT   SEA 

THE  proposal   to   impose   the  eight-hour  day   con- 
ditions at  sea   is   prominent  to  the  front  just  at 
present  on  account  of  the   issuance  of   a   report 
from   the   International   Labor   Office   at   Geneva. 
This  report  was  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  ap- 
plication of  the  eight-hour  act  in  the  French  mercan- 
tile marine. 

This  French  eight-hour  act  was  passed  on  August 
2,  1919,  and  supplemented  by  a  decree  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1920.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
August  2,  1919,  the  rule  was  the  two-watch  system 
and  the  twelve-hour  day.  In  the  case  of  duty  in  ports 
and  sheltered  roadsteads  officers  and  crew  performed 
work  on  a  basis  of  a  ten-hour  day. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  shipowners  that 
there  was  no  real  need  or  reason  for  the  application 
of  the  eight-hour  day  at  sea,  as  the  work  performed 
by  the  crew  is  never  of  a  nature  that  is  very  fatiguing 
and,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  the  crew  is  unable  to 
leave  the  ship.  Board,  lodging  and  all  other  inci- 
dentals in  the  life  of  the  workingman  are  provided,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  work  and 
a  considerable  part  of  that  work  is  in  the  nature  of 
keeping  in  order  the  ship  in  which  he  lives.  There 
is  not  the  same  necessity  in  such  a  ease  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  eight-hour  law,  either  from  a  physio- 
logical or  sociological  viewpoint,  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  the  tradesman  or  office  worker  ashore,  who 
frequently  has  to  travel  an  hour  or  more  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening  going  from  his  home  to  his 
work,  whose  work  is  of  a  much  more  fatiguing  char- 
acter, and  whose  family  is  constantly  making  demands 
on  his  time. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  con- 
tentions is  abundantly  proven   by  the  report  in   ques- 


tion, which  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  principal  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  at  sea 
has  been  increase  in  overtime  paid  to  all  classes  of 
workers  at  sea,  and  particularly  to  the  general  service 
class  such  as  stewards  and  waiters  on  ocean  liners. 
The  object  of  the  passage  of  this  eight-hour  law  is, 
therefore,  in  this  particular  application  entirely  viti- 
ated. The  government  passing  the  eight-hour  law  for 
sociological  reasons  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  worker  is  confronted  with  the 
hard  fact  that  in  this  particular  instance,  to  quote 
the  report,  "an  appreciable  part  of  the  personnel  on 
board  ship  is  not  unduly  fatigued  by  its  normal  work. 
Its  ambition  is  not  centered  on  rest.  On  the  contrary, 
it  welcomes  overtime  work,  which  means  increased 
earnings." 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  that  this  system  has 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  expense  of  operating 
vessels  which  varies  from  70.68  francs  per  gross  ton 
per  year  for  ocean  going  cargo  steamers  to  133.36 
francs  per  gross  ton  per  year  for  ocean  going  pas- 
senger liners.  The  report  as  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  features  letters  from  M.  Rio, 
under-secretary  of  state  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  in  charge  of  ports,  mercantile  marine  and  fish- 
eries. M.  Rio  writing  from  Paris  takes  the  stand 
that  socially  the  act  is  a  great  success,  that  this  so- 
cial program,  however,  is  being  effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  French  shipping  companies,  that  the  added 
expense  to  these  French  shipping  companies  may  be 
ruinous,  and  that  the  only  remedy  is  the  internation- 
alization of  such  a  law  so  that  the  expenses  of  the 
shipowners  of  all  nationalities  may  be  increased  in 
like  measure.  In  this  respect  the  report  is  a  rather 
dangerous  document,  and  the  question  arises  why 
should  such  national  propaganda  be  issued  by  an  In- 
ternational Labor  Office. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  deckhand  or  or- 
dinary seaman  on  our  modern  ocean  going  steamer 
that  necessitates  any  such  limitation  as  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Large  portions  of  his  time  on  duty  are 
essentially  not  different  from  his  time  off  duty.  We 
believe  that  the  marine  worker  should  get  a  square 
deal  from  his  employer,  that  he  should  have  com- 
fortable quarters  in  which  to  live  and  good  food  to 
eat,  properly  prepared,  and  an  adequate  wage  for  the 
service  which  he  performs,  but  we  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  the  average  officer  or  deckhand  on  a 
cargo  steamer  being  given  sixteen  hours  a  day  in 
which  to  "loaf,"  and  it  is  very  evident  from  the  over- 
time records  in  the  French  merchant  marine  that  the 
men  themselves  do  not  feel  any  such  necessity. 


THE   ARMY   TRANSPORT   SERVICE 

IN  a  letter  addressed  to  William  S.  Greene,  chair- 
man of  the  merchant  marine  and  fisheries  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Pa- 
cific-American Steamship  Association  urges  favor- 
able action  on  H.  R.  5348,  which  would  withdraw  army 
transports  from  the  Honolulu  and  Manila  trades.  The 
letter  in  itself  is  so  forceful  and  logical  that  little 
need  be  added,  but  this  may  be  said:  The  association 
has  not  brought  forward  all  that  it  might  regarding 
the  inefficient  operation  of  the  service.  Those  who 
have  seen  army  transports  loading  or  discharging  at 
Honolulu  or  Manila  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
marked  inefficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment; they  have  watched  the  Dix,  for  example,  work- 
ing at  a  leisurely  rate  that  would  shame  any  commer- 
cial  line  of  the  world — at  a  rate,  to  speak  conserva- 
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tively,  at  least  four  times  slower  than  any  merchant 
vessel  would  employ.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  War  De- 
partment might  as  well  berth  the  Dix  at  Honolulu  as 
at  Seattle,  because  there  was  no  necessity  of  haste, 
then  the  retort  may  be  made  that  the  army  has  had 
considerable  more  tonnage  than  it  required.  The  pres- 
ent is  a  good  time  to  bring  up  the  question,  because 
the  old  transports  must  go  to  the  scrap-pile  soon.  Their 
wasteful  operation  not  only  ha.s  cost  the  government 
large  sums,  but  it  has  hindered  the  merchant  marine 
greatly,  for  with  the  army  and  navy  business  as  a 
nucleus,  some  American  operator  long  ago  would  have 
established  a  direct  line  between  San  Francisco,  Hon- 
olulu and  Manila. 

Direct  Manila  Service  Opened 

The  letter  of  the  Pacific-American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation to  Mr.  Greene  follows: 

Confirming  our  night  letter  of  June  7,  urging  favor- 
able action  on  H.  R.  5348,  amending  Sections  17  and 
19  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  beg  to  submit 
the  following  arguments  for  recommending  a  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  Army  transports  from  the 
trans-Pacific  and   Hawaiian   trade: 

First:  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  allo- 
cated to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  three 
522-type  freight  and  passenger  vessels,  which  are  be- 
ing operated  direct  between  San  Francisco  and  Ma- 
nila and  the  East  Indies,  and  five  of  the  535  -  type 
freight  and  passenger  steamers,  which  will  be  oper- 
ated between  San  Francisco  and  Manila  via  Japanese 
and  Chinese  ports.  These  vessels  will  furnish  prac- 
tically three  sailings  per  month.  We  append  statement 
covering  the  particulars  of  these  vessels  which  may 
be  of  interest. 

Second:  The  above  vessels  are  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  the  handling  of  government  freight  and 
passengers  and  are  much  speedier  than  the  present 
United  States  transports,  and  in  this  connection  we 
append  proforma  schedules  from  which  you  will  note 
direct  monthly  service  and  fortnightly  service  via 
Japan  and  China  is  provided  to  Manila  or  express 
sailings  three  times  per  month. 

Matson  Service  to  Hawaii 

Matson  Navigation  Company  also  maintains  a  ser- 
vice between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Hawaii.  They 
are  at  present  operating  two  of  the  large  West-type 
vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board,  carrying  freight  only, 
and  two  of  the  535-type  steamers  out  of  Baltimore 
that  touch  in  at  San  Francisco,  carrying  freight  and 
passengers  to  Hawaii.  In  addition  to  these,  nine  of 
their  own  steamers,  six  of  which  are  passenger  ves- 
sels, are  regularly  operated  in  passenger  and  freight 
service  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  sailing  once 
a  week. 

Third:  At  present  these  vessels  are  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  only  partially  loaded  on  account  of 
lack  of  tonnage,  and  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  army  transports  in  direct  competition  with  them 
merely  makes  both  Shipping  Board  and  army  vessels 
unremunerative  at  public  expense. 

Burden  on  Taxpayers 

Fourth:  The  army  transports,  by  reason  of  taking 
cargo  in  but  one  direction  and  maintaining  separate 
forces  and  terminals,  cannot  transport  freight  as  eco- 
nomically as  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  regular  trade 
and  the  continuance  of  the  transports  is  merely  entail- 
ing a  large  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 

Fifth:  Owing  to  a  large  number  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  vessels  being  tied  up  for  lack 


of  cargo,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  try  to  reduce 
the  enormous  losses  to  the  government  by  providing 
passengers  and  freight  and  the  withdrawal  of  these 
transports  would,  to  that  extent,  assist  in  this  direction. 
Sixth :  The  late  war  proved  conclusively  that  trans- 
ports cannot  be  utilized  until  after  the  navy  has  clear- 
ed the  seas,  and  then  the  first  call  is  for  commercial 
vessels  to  transport  troops  and  supplies,  and  if  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  maintained  and  assisted 
it  would  furnish  immediately  available  and  invaluable 
assistance  in  case  of  war. 

Buy  Coal  in  Orient 

Seventh:  The  operation  of  commercial  vessels  in 
competition  with  vessels  of  other  countries  necessi- 
tates the  highest  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the  pres- 
ent system  of  carrying  cadets  and  educating  young 
men  as  officers  would  form  a  most  valuable  asset  in 
providing  a  proper  personnel  (both  officers  and  crew) 
for  use  in  time  of  trouble. 

Eighth:  The  United  States  army  transports  today 
returning  from  Manila  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Chinese  or  Japanese  coal  at  very  high  prices  for  use 
in  their  operation,  thereby  depriving  American  firms 
of  the  sale  of  such  fuel,  whereas  American  commer- 
cial vessels  utilize  American  oil  and  coal  almost  ex- 
clusively in  their  operation. 

Ninth:  All  the  leading  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  transport  their  troops  and  supplies  by  private 
steamship  companies  under  normal  conditions,  but 
maintain  certain  transports  for  the  handling  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  or  live  stock.  If  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  nations  has  proven  this  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  method  of  handling 
their  army  supplies,  it  should  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  United  States. 

Accommodations  Guaranteed 

Tenth:  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  is  pre- 
pared to  handle  immediately  the  entire  army  and  navy 
freight  requirements  for  Manila  at  rates  as  per  tariff 
enclosed.  It  is  also  prepared  to  immediately  take  care 
of  the  normal  movement  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  will  set  aside  accommodations  to  be  held  subject 
to  government  order  at  fares  as  per  tariff  attached. 

Matson  Navigation  Company  is  also  prepared  to 
handle  a  movement  of  army  and  navy  freight  requir- 
ments  to  Hawaii. 

Eleventh:  In  the  event  of  any  unusual  movement 
of  supplies  or  troops,  both  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  Matson  Navigation  could,  with  proper' notice, 
readily  provide  additional  tonnage. 

It  apparently  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
whether  an  antiquated  and  expensive  system,  based 
upon  precedent,  shall  be  continued  without  any  result- 
ant benefits,  or  whether  this  expense  can  be  saved  to 
a  large  extent  by  utilizing  American  commercial  ves- 
sels and  the  American  merchant  marine  be  benefited 
to  that  extent. 

The  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  be- 
long to  the  people  and  are  operated  for  their  account 
and  it  would  appear  that  another  department  of  the 
government  can  have  no  excuse  for  maintaining  a  sep- 
arate and  expensive  service  for  no  apparent  cause. 
We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee 
favorably  recommend  passage  of  H.  R.  5348. 

The  present  American  merchant  marine  which,  ulti- 
mately, will  be  owned  by  private  American  companies 
will  be  able  to  perform  every  national  function  in 
times  of  both  peace  and  war. 
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(Continued   from   page   397) 

me  first  illustrate  the  point  before  drawing  the  con- 
clusion. 

At  the  present  time  the  Roumanian,  the  Swiss,  the 
Swede,  or  any  other  foreign  nationality  finds  itself 
limited,  in  this  country,  to  raising  money  only  from 
its  own  former  nationals.  The  Roumanian  business 
house  that  wishes  to  get  credit  in  this  country  can 
practically  get  credit  only  from  the  Roumanian-Amer- 
ican; the  Italian  must  go  to  the  Italian-American, 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  Surely,  the  Roumanian  oil 
wells,  the  Roumanian  railroads  or  the  Roumanian  cus- 
toms revenue  means  nothing  to  the  average  American 
investor  The  Roumanian  business  man  cannot  secure 
assistance,  therefore,  at  this  time,  from  other  than 
people  of  his  own  race  who  have  emigrated  to  America. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  through 
its  debentures  speaks  in  American  dollars  to  the  Amer- 
ican investor,  and  the  American  investor  need  only 
have  faith  in  the  vast  capital  of  the  corporation  and 
in  its  management.  Surely,  it  is  axiomatic  that  this 
faith  will  follow.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  manage- 
ment will  not  be  both  able  and  of  a  superior  order. 

Possible  Profits 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  investing 
a  reasonable  amount  in  this  enterprise,  I  draw  the 
following  conclusion  as  to  profits.  Let  me  illustrate 
again  by  example: 

Take  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  doing  $200,000 
exporting  annually.  Grant  his  profit  is  15  per  cent 
net  on  his  sales.  Fully  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  his 
tenders  of  orders  at  this  time  require  long  time,  which 
he  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  granting.  He  is,  there- 
fore, turning  down  orders  daily.  Assuming  that  only 
one-half  of  his  prospects  die  by  virtue  of  his  inability 
to  finance,  that  represents  a  profit  of  $15,000  that  he 
is  losing.  Surely,  such  a  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
invest  $10,000  in  the  stock  of  a  corporation  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  $15,000  within  a  year. 

It  must  further  be  obvious  that  this  manufacturer 
will  benefit  by  the  freer  movement  of  capital  in  for- 
eign countries  and  a  larger  measure  of  short  time  pay- 
ment orders  will  be  given. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  American  investing 
public  who  now  loan  vast  sums  on  the  security  of  a 
farm,  a  house  or  a  factory,  will  realize  that  the  safety 
of  the  debentures  contains  within  it  more  security 
than  any  such  mortgages  as  he  is  now  freely  invest- 
ing in.  Back  of  the  debentures  will  be  the  huge  cap- 
ital guaranty  and  back  of  that  again,  in  each  case, 
will  be  the  large  variety  of  collateral,  which  will  in 
the  aggregate  create  a  law  of  averages  that  will  be 
so  certain  to  insure  repayment  to  the  corporation  as 
to  make  the  risk  infinitesimally  small  to  the  investor 
in  the  debentures. 

The  manufacturer  who  invests  in  the  stock  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  will  be  amply 
repaid.  It  will  be  a  profitable  investment.  It  will 
help  every  manufacturer  and  business  man  in  the 
country.  It  will  solve  employment  problems  and  re- 
store the  general  prosperity  to  which  progressive  in- 
dustry is  entitled. 

Tariff   Considerations 

In  closing  I  want  to  protest  most  strenuously  against 
the  viewpoint  so  prevalent  and  now  so  often  expressed 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  keep  down  the  tariff  bars 
to  our  own  markets.  This  viewpoint  is  on  the  theory 
that  the  only  way  Europe  can  pay  is  to  flood  our  mar- 
kets with  goods.     We  could  better  afford  to  give  our 


foreign  friends  the  funds  direct  with  which  to  reha- 
bilitate themselves. 

I  submit  that  it  is  rank  financial  heresy  to  throw 
a  $6  a  day  man  out  of  a  job  in  this  country  and  sub- 
stitute a  $1  a  day  man  in  Europe,  which  is  a  starva- 
tion wage  at  best,  and  expect  a  saving  to  accrue  out 
of  the  dollar  that  will  compensate  the  American  work- 
man for  the  loss  of  his  $6  a  day  job. 

I  submit  further  that  the  world's  purchasing  power 
has  been  reduced  five-sixths  under  this  plan  and  the 
American  purchasing  power  has  been  reduced  six- 
sixths.  I  desire  to  commend  President  Harding  for 
his  sane  attitude  on  this  thought.  America's  export 
business  will  never  be  built  up  on  a  foundation  of 
destruction  of  its  domestic  market.  I  believe  that  the 
proper  plan  is  to  invest  our  surplus  in  foreign  secur- 
ities of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  now 
organizing. 


SHIP   NAMES 


A  SERIES  of  errors  in  spelling  of  ship  names 
which  have  occurred  in  Pacific  Marine  Review 
and  which  have  also  appeared  in  other  publi- 
cations leads  us  to  observe,  as  we  have  often 
done  before,  that  America  seems  very  poverty  stricken 
in  proper  names  for  ships.  This  series  of  errors  cul- 
minated in  a  description  of  a  shipbuilding  program 
of  an  eastern  shipyard  in  which  the  names  of  forty 
vessels  were  listed,  and  out  of  the  forty  ten  were  so 
misspelled  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  in  the 
names  published  the  original  names  as  given  to  the 
ships.  On  checking  this  matter  up  we  found  that  the 
mistakes  in  spelling  originated  in  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  shipyard  that  had  built  the  ships,  and  we 
of  course  were  comforted  by  the  thought  that  if  a 
shipbuilder  could  not  spell  the  name  of  a  ship  that  he 
himself  had  built,  a  poor  editor  who  had  never  even 
seen  the  ship  should  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  cor- 
rect the  spelling. 

It  has,  however,  occurred  to  us  that  while  the  Ship- 
ping Board  was  carrying  out  its  emergency  program 
and  supplying  names  to  the  builders,  the  builders  were 
all  fiercely  indignant  about  the  character  of  the  names 
supplied  Much  mirth  was  indulged  in  at  the  expense 
of  various  individuals  who  were  supposed  to  have  sup- 
plied these  names.  Now,  however,  when  the  yards  are 
full  of  vessels  building  for  private  account,  the  names 
seem  to  be  very  little  better.  We  are  still  getting  all 
sorts  of  atrocities  in  the  way  of  names  not  understand- 
able to  the  common  mind  and  not  spellable  by  any 
rules  in  the  dictionary.  It  seems  as  if  the  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  program  has  set  the  fashion 
and  we  are  following  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

It  is  time  American  ship  builders  realized  the  pub- 
licity value  of  having  characteristically  American 
names  on  American  ships. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  accidentally  stum- 
bled on  a  "hunch"  which  indicates,  dear  reader,  as 
plainly  as  the  proverbial  nose  on  your  always  "intel- 
ligent" face  that  the  names  now  adorning  the  prows 
of  the  brave  ships  of  our  merchant  marine  are  in  all 
truth  and  soberness  American  names  gathered  from 
American  sources.  The  names  are  taken  from  those 
characteristically  American  institutions,  the  Pullman 
sleepers. 

This  illuminating  idea  came  to  us  with  all  the  force 
of  an  inspiration  one  evening  last  week  while  listen- 
ing to  a  college  professor  from  Ohio  entertain  the 
assembled  company  with  a  recitation  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
experiences    on    a   sleeping    car. 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  MOTORSHIP 

Kennecott  Makes  Good  Record  for  Fuel  Economy 


IN  the  May  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  we  described  in  a 
general  way  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery of  the  motorship  Kenne- 
cott built  by  the  Todd  Drydock  and 
Construction  Corporation  of  Tacoma 
for  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
and  gave  some  figures  for  her  per- 
formance on  the  initial  run  from 
Tacoma  to  San  Pedro. 

Since  that  article  was  published 
the  Kennecott  has  completely  vindi- 
cated our  prediction  that  she  would 
make  a  great  record  for  herself  as 
an  economical  cargo  carrier.  She 
has  completed  her  voyage  from  Pu- 
get  Sound  to  New  York  via  Panama, 
and  figures  are  available  from  the 
engineer's  log  to  show  just  what  her 
performance  in  the  way  of  fuel  con- 
sumption was  on  this  5800-mile  run. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Kennecott  is  propelled  by  a  set  of 
Mcintosh  and  Seymour  6-cylinder 
directly  reversible  full  Diesel  ma- 
rine oil  engines  of  1200  I.  H.  P.,  each 
driving  twin  screws  at  140  R.  P.  M.; 
that  her  auxiliary  machinery  is  all 
electrically  operated,  power  being 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  two 
100  H.  P.  Mcintosh  and  Seymour  full 
Diesel  engines  driving  two  75  kilo- 
watt  General   Electric   generators. 

Before  taking  up  the  consumption 
record  of  the  main  engines  on  this 
sea  voyage,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  port  consumption  loading  lum- 
ber at  Aberdeen,  Washington.  The 
Kennecott  had  previously  stowed  in 
her  holds  at  Tacoma  a  considerable 
amount  of  copper  ore  from  the  Ta- 
coma smelter.  At  Aberdeen  she 
loaded  2,500,000  feet  of  lumber 
which  would  weigh  not  less  than 
3600  tons.  For  the  handling  of  this 
lumber  and  for  lights  on  board  and 
for  galley  stove  consumption  the 
total  fuel  used  was  755  gallons.  As 
the  average  galley  range  fuel  con- 
sumption on  this  ship  is  one-half 
barrel  daily,  and  this  fuel  record 
covered  six  days,  there  would  be  a 
galley  consumption  of  126  gallons 
which   could  properly  be  subtracted 


from  the  755-gallon  total,  leaving 
629  gallons  as  the  fuel  consumed  in 
providing  lights  for  the  ship  and 
power  for  the  winches.  This  629 
gallons  put  on  board  3623  tons  of 
lumber,  or  5.7  tons  per  gallon — 239.4 
tons  per  barrel,  or  208,000  feet  board 
measure  per  barrel  of  oil. 

If  steam  schooner  operators  will 
compare  these  figures  with  the  fuel 
consumption  of  ordinary  steam 
winches  in  handling  lumber,  they 
will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  Diesel 
operation  plus  electric  deck  ma- 
chinery which  is  not  often  thought 
of  in  comparing  the  ordinary  steam- 
er with  the  properly  fitted  motor- 
ship.  Such  a  record  for  fuel  con- 
sumption in  cargo  handling  is  made 
possible  by  the  wonderful  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  full  Diesel  engine  at 
fractional  loads,  combined  with  the 
efficiency  of  electric  motors  under 
all  conditions  of  load  and  the  di- 
versified load  factor.  No  such  econ- 
omy is  even  approachable  with  the 
use  of  steam  supplied  from  either 
the  donkey  boiler  or  main  boilers  of 
a  steamship.  From  figures  available 
for  some  of  the  finest  steam  freight- 
ers on  the  coast  handling  uniform 
loads  of  sacked  goods  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  of  dispatch  we 
find  that  the  tonnage  per  gallon  of 
oil  would  figure  less  than  six-tenths 
of  a  ton  per  gallon,  So  that  for  this 
particular  record  of  the  Kennecott 
her  electrical  equipment  supplied  by 
power  from  Diesel-driven  generators 
may  be  said  to  represent  an  advance 
in  fuel  economy  of  between  900  and 
1000  per  cent  over  good  commercial 
practice  with  the  steam  winch.  As 
also  noted  in  these  columns  in  the 
June  issue,  the  electrical  deck  ma- 
chinery and  the  steering  gear  of  the 
Kennecott  were  manufactured  by 
Allan  Cunningham  Company  of  Seat- 
tle. For  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  apparatus  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  in  the  June 
issue. 

After    loading    this    lumber,    the 


Kennecott's  draft  condition  showed 
that  with  the  lumber  and  ballast 
and  some  miscellaneous  freight  she 
had  on  board  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5600  tons  deadweight  of  cargo. 
From  Aberdeen  to  Panama  she 
logged  3895  miles  at  an  average 
speed  of  10.8  knots  per  hour  on  a 
total  fuel  consumption  of  1030.7  bar- 
rels, while  from  Panama  to  New 
York  she  logged  1946  miles  in  eight 
days  at  an  average  of  10.1  knots  per 
hour  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  557.2 
barrels,  a  total  of  5841  miles  with 
5600  tons  of  cargo  on  1587.9  barrels 
of  oil,  or  3.68  miles  to  the  barrel. 
Reducing  this  to  ton  miles,  we  get 
20,608  ton  miles  to  the  barrel,  or 
in  round  numbers  490  ton  miles  to 
the  gallon.  This  figure  will  prove 
another  eye-opener  for  steamship 
operators  if  they  will  compare  it 
with  what  they  are  at  present  get- 
ting on  their  oil-burning  steamers 
of  the  same  deadweight  capacity 
and  speed,  and  in  making  this  com- 
parison it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  here  assumed  from  the 
draft  conditions  that  the  Kennecott 
was  carrying  only  5600  tons,  where- 
as she  has  a  capacity  for  6500,  and 
the  additional  load  would  have  made 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  her  fuel 
consumption. 

The  entire  voyage  of  the  Kenne- 
cott was  without  incident  in  the 
engine  room  worthy  of  note.  The 
engines  and  the  auxiliaries  func- 
tioned perfectly.  In  automobile  par- 
lance, they  "never  missed  a  shot." 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
these  figures  and  facts  for  the  sake 
of  American  marine  engineers  who 
sem  to  have  been  blind  in  recent 
years  to  the  tremendous  advance 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  marine 
Diesel  engineering  across  the  waters 
and  to  the  wonderful  record  which 
European  motorships  have  been 
maintaining  both  in  regard  to  econ- 
omy and  low  maintenance  costs  and 
in  respect  to  taking  the  business 
away  from  American  and  British 
steamships. 


STEAMER  OR  MOTORSHIP 

An  Instructive  Comparison  of  Earning  Capacities 


•»-|^>.  HE    following    tables    and    de- 

I  scriptive  matter  are  taken  from 
J^  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Internal  Combustion  En- 
gine as  Applied  to  Marine  Propul- 
sion," which  was  prepared  by  John 
F.  Metten  and  J.  C.  Shaw  and  read 
before  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers  at  New 
York,  May  26,  1921.  This  compari- 
son will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
Pacific  Coast  operators  and  owners 
as  the  voyage  for  which  the  figures 
were  compiled  is  that  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient.  In  this 
comparison  all  possible  advantage  is 
given  to  the  steamer,  and  some  minor 
savings  usually  effected  by  motor- 
ships  in  active  practice  are  omitted. 

The  size  of  vessel  chosen  has  the 
same  general  dimensions  as  the  mo- 
torship  Afrika,  owned  by  the  East 
Asiatic  Company,  and  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  William  Penn  und  the 
two  motorships  building  for  the  Unit- 
ed American  Lines. 

The  steamer  is  single  screw  with 
double  reduction  gearing  and  com- 
pound turbines  and  Scotch  boilers. 
The  revolutions  for  the  vessel  are 
taken  as  seventy,  which  is  conserv- 
ative practice,  to  favor  propulsive 
efficiency  which  for  convenience  here 
is  assumed  the  same  as  the  twin- 
screw  vessel. 

The  ships  are  of  the  awning-deck 
type,  having  a  nominal  deadweight 
carrying  capacity  of  13,000  tons 
when  loaded  to  31  feet  5  inches 
draught.  They  are  445  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  60  feet  beam  and  42 
feet  molded  depth,  with  a  block  co- 
efficient of  .782.  The  shaft  horse- 
power of  the  turbines  is  taken  as 
3500,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  4500 
indicated  horsepower  of  the  Diesel 
engines.  The  cost  of  the  vessels  to 
build,  based  on  probable  cost  of  la- 
bor and  material  in  the  immediate 
future,  is  assumed  $150  per  ton  for 
the  steamer  and  |165  for  the  motor- 
ship.  The  $200,000  additional  cost 
of  machinery  for  the  motorship,  in- 
cluding deck  machinery,  is  consid- 
ered fair  where  the  Diesel  work  is 
well  standardized. 

The  fuel  oil  consumption  at  sea 
for  the  steamer  with  16  degrees 
Baume  oil  is  taken  as  .95  pounds  per 
shaft  horsepower,  all  purposes,  which 
should  be  realized  in  service  with 
properly  designed  turbines  and  dou- 
ble reduction  gears  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  auxiliaries.  For  the  motor- 
ship,  with  oil  of  22  degrees  Baume, 
the  consumption  is  taken  as  .31 
pounds  per  indicated  horsepower,  all 


purposes,  which  is  usual  with  motor- 
ships  belonging  to  the  East  Asiatic 
Company.  The  cost  of  oil  in  Ameri- 
can port,  per  recent  quotations,  is 
$2  for  fuel  oil  for  steamer  and  $2.30 
for  Diesel  oil  of  gravity  indicated. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  steamer  to 
take  on  additional  oil  in  a  foreign 
port  which  is  assumed  double  thai 
in  an  American  port. 

The  route  chosen  is  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Far  East  and  re- 
turn, calling,  for  example,  at  Yoko- 
hama, Hongkong,  Manila  and  Hon- 
olulu, with  a  total  distance  of  15,- 
500  knots.  The  number  of  days  at 
sea  and  in  ports  is  taken  from  per- 
centages for  similar  vessels  operat- 


ing over  similar  routes,  and  the 
number  of  days  in  port  include  that 
for  loading  and  unloading,  repairs 
and  docking,  holidays,  etc. 

The  cost  of  personnel  is  based  on 
scale  of  wages  in  effect  the  first  part 
of  this  year  with  sustenance  at  $1.25 
per  man.  This  is  estimated  with  27 
for  the  deck  officers  and  crew  for 
either  vessel,  and  for  the  engine- 
room  19  and  14  men  respectively  for 
the  steamer  and  motorship. 

The  freight  rate  for  bulk  cargo  is 
estimated  as  $27  per  100  cubic  feet 
and  for  deadweight  cargo  as  $13.50 
per  ton,  which  is  fairly  well  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  rates. 

The  itemized  figures  are  as  follows: 


Steamer 

Displacement,  tons  18,690 

Gross  tonnage,  tons  9,050 

Actual  mean  sea  speed,  knots 11.5 

Revolutions   per  minute  70 

Indicated   horsepower  

Shaft  horsepower  3,500 

Total  weight  of  machinery  (tons),  including  pipes, 
ventilators,  ladders,  floor  plates,  spares,  tools,  out- 
fit, propellers,  shafting,  etc 690 

Water  in   system,  tons 115 

Weight  of  deck  machinery,  tons 140 

Weight  of  hull,  fittings,  equipment,  etc.,  tons 4,575 

Light  displacement,  tons  5,520 

Capacity  deadweight,  tons  13,170 

Capacity   (bales),  cubic  feet 590,000 

Oil  bunker  capacity,  tons    (double  bottoms) 1,320 

Oil  bunker  capacity,  tons   (tank  between  tunnels) 

Oil  bunker  capacity,  tons   (settling  tanks) 80 

Total  oil  bunker  capacity,  tons 1,400 

Oil  consumption  per  shaft  horsepower,  main  engines, 

all  purposes,  pounds  0.95 

Oil  consumption  per  indicated  horsepower,  main  en- 
gines,  all    purposes,   pounds 

Oil  consumption  per  day  at  sea,  tons 35.65 

Oil  consumption  per  day  in  port,  tons 5.5 

Number  of  days  at  sea,  per  annum 220 

Number  of  days  in  port,  per  annum 145 

15,500-Knot  Voyage 

Days  at  sea  55.5 

Days  in  port  36.5 

Total  oil  consumption  at  sea,  tons 1,980 

Total  oil   consumption   in   port,   tons 200 

Reserve  oil  bunker  (for  about  six  days),  tons 220 

Total  oil  carried  outbound,  tons 1,400 

Total  oil  burned  on  trip  out,  tons 1,090 

Total  oil  necessary,  homebound,  tons 1,310 

Oil  to  be  purchased  abroad,  tons 1,000 

Weight  of  crew  and  stores,  tons 50 

Fresh  water  on  board  at  start  of  each  leg,  tons 300 

Total  weight  of  vessel,  including  fuel,  water,  etc.,  out- 
bound,  tons   7,270 

Total   weight   of   vessel,    including    fuel,    water,    etc., 

homeward  bound,  tons  7.180 

Cargo  capacity,  outbound,  tons 11,420 

Cargo  capacity,  homebound,  tons 11,510 

Cargo  capacity,  average   (two  ways),  tons 11,465 


Motorship 

18,730 

9,050 

11.5 

115 
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14 
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1,350 
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Cost  of  Operation  per  Voyajje 

liisuriuice  (4';);  depreciation  (5';),  92  days $44,200 

Brokerage,  at  $.15  per  ton  cargo  capacity 3,440 

Overhead  and -general  expense  at  $20  per  gross  ton, 

per  annum 45,600 

Fuel    oil    45,900 

Water,  at  $1  per  ton 600 

Deck  officers,  crew,  stewards 12,200 

Engineer  personnel   9,300 

General  stores,  deck,  engineers  and  stewards 5,000 

Totals * $166,240 

Loading  and  discharging  of  deadweight  tons  at  $1  per 

ton  and  75''  of  cargo  capacity $17,200 

Total $183,440 

Loading  and  discharging  of  bulk  cargo  at  $2  per  100 

cubic  feet  at  75'f   capacity $17,700 


$48,800 
3,660 

45,600 

15,260 

150 

12,200 

7,600 

5,000 

$138,270 


$18,280 
$156,550 


$18,600 


Total  operating  cost  for  bulk  cargo  (per  voyage)   $183,940  $156,870 

Comparison   of   Earnings   with    Deadweight    Cargo   Carried 

Tons  per  voyage  outbound  at  75'*  capacity 8,580  8,980 

Tons  per  voyage  homebound  at  75'/"  capacity 8,640  9,300 

Rate  per  ton  $13.50  $13.50 

Gross  revenue  per  voyage  at  75%  capacity $232,500  $246,780 

Cost  of  operation  per  voyage $183,440  $156,550 

Net  revenue  per  voyage $49,060  $90,230 

Net   revenue   per   annum $195,000  $358,000 

Per  cent  earned  on  investment 10  16.65 

Comparison  of  Earnings  with  Bulk  Cargo 

Cubic   feet  of  cargo   carried   out  and   return   at   75'' 

capacity    885,000  930,000 

Rate  per  100  cubic  feet $27  $27 

Gross  revenue  for  bulk  cargo $239,000  $251,100 

Cost  of  operation  per  voyage $183,940  $156,870 

Net  revenue   per   voyage $55,060  $94,230 

Net  revenue  per  annum $218,500  $374,000 

Per  cent  earned  on  investment 11.2  17.4 


The    new    U. 


S.    S.    B.   motorship    William    Penn.    12,375    d.  w.t.,    engined   with    Burmeister    and    Wain 
direct  reversible    Diesel   engine   of  4500   i.  h.  p.   on  twin   screws 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen, 
for  the  particular  conditions  chosen, 
that  the  motorship  has  an  increased 
earning  capacity  over  the  steam  ves- 
sel of  66  per  cent  on  deadweight  and 
55  per  cent  when  bulk  cargo  is  car- 
ried. In  addition  to  the  bulk  cargo, 
there  can  be  carried  on  the  outbound 
trip  544  tons  of  oil,  which  at  $13.50 
per  ton  will  increase  the  amount 
earned  on  investment  from  17.4  per 
cent  to  18.73  per  cent,  or  67  per  cent 
better  than  the  steamer. 

The  above  figures  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  working  out  a  compari- 
son for  any  route  which  will  vary 
directly  with  length  of  voyage  and 
the  size  of  the  vessels  employed. 

M.  S.  William  Penn 

A  brief  description  of  the  motor- 
ship  William  Penn  will  be  given,  as 
it  was  the  first  large  vessel  of  this 
kind  owned  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  The  performance 
of  this  vessel  in  service  will  be  of 
particular  interest,  as  it  is  to  be  op- 
erated over  the  same  route  and  by 
the  same  operating  company  as  the 
electrically  driven  ship  Eclipse,  re- 
cently put  into  service. 

The  hull,  having  been  originally 
intended  for  a  3000  shaft  horsepower 
single-screw  turbine  installation,  is 
not  exactly  suitable  to  the  Diesel 
engine  installation  of  4500  indicated 
horsepower,  or  3500  shaft  horse- 
power. For  best  efficiency,  due  to 
its  high  block  coefficient,  the  vessel 
should  not  be  driven  over  lOV^  to  11 
knots  in  service.  The  screws  have 
accordingly  been  designed  for  lower 
turns  than  that  for  which  the  en- 
gines were  intended,  so  that  the  de- 
signed mean  indicated  pressure,  upon 
which  the  efficiency  of  engines  some- 
what depends,  will  be  maintained. 

The  William  Penn  has  a  length 
between  perpendiculars  of  439  feet 
6  inches,  beam  of  60  feet,  depth 
molded  to  shelter  deck  of  36  feet  8 
inches,  and  draught  of  28  feet  4% 
inches,  corresponding  to  12,375  tons 
deadweight.  The  length  of  engine- 
room  space  was  maintained  the  same 
as  for  the  steam-driven  sister  ships. 
A  built-up  column  was  added  to  tie 
the  middle  of  the  engine-room  double 
bottom  to  the  shelter  and  bridge 
decks,  to  prevent  possible  synchron- 
ous vibrations  being  set  up  between 
the  main  engines  and  the  hull's 
structure. 

The  main  engines  are,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  six  cylinders,  each  of 
a  bore  and  stroke  of  740  mm.  and 
1150  mm.,  respectively.  Along  the 
port  side  are  arranged  the  three 
auxiliary  engines,  each  driving  65 
kilowatt  generators,  and  along  the 
starboard  side  the  maneuvering  com- 
pressor and  bilge  and  ballast  pumps. 
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The  lubricating  and  salt-water  cool- 
ing pumps  are  placed  near  the  for- 
ward bulkhead  and  the  fuel  oil  pump 
and  reserve  air  compressor  aft,  be- 
tween the  main  engines.  In  this 
vessel  a  fresh-water  closed  cooling 
system,  with  cooler  and  fresh-water 
pump,  has  been  added  for  the  cool- 
ing of  the  cylinders  and  covers.  This 
is  a  precaution  against  mud  being 
deposited  in  the  spaces. 

Editor's  Note. — Additional  interest 
is  given  to  the  comparison  drawn  in 
the  above  article  by  the  evident  in- 
tention of  the  new  Shipping  Board 
to  immediately  write  off  from  their 
books  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  price  of  their  steamers.  If  they 
go  at  this  kind  of  bookkeeping  with 
sufficient  resolution,  the  splendid 
steel  steamers  of  the  Shipping  Board 
will  be  obtainable  at  a  price  which 
will  enable  private  steamship  oper- 
ators to  convert  these  steamers  into 
profitable  motorships  and  still  have 
the  motorship  stand  on  the  owner's 
books  at  a  cost  well  within  the 
limits  of  profitable  operation  at  pres- 
€nt  freight  rates. 


Arrangement   of    Burmeister    and  Wain   machinery   in   Ihe    new   motorship    William    Penn 


MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  EUROPE 


THE  rapidly  growing  interest 
that  is  being  shown  in  the  mo- 
torship among  shipowners  in 
Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  well  known  en- 
gine builders  who  are  taking  up  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  in- 
stallation in  these  vessels.  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  is  often  the  ship- 
owners who  force  the  engine  build- 


ers to  commence  constructing  Diesel 
machinery,  for  they  are  now  invari- 
ably asking  manufacturers  to  quote 
alternatively  for  steamers  and  motor 
vessels.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
two  of  the  largest  marine  engineer- 
ing firms  in  Great  Britain  have  ar- 
ranged to  build  Diesel  engines,  these 
being  Palmers  Shipbuilding  &  Engi- 
neering Company  of  Jarrow-on-Tyne, 


the    Harland    anrl    Wolff    1600    i.  h.  p.    direct    reversible    marine    Diesel    enjirtes    for    installation 
in   the   new   motorship   Lobos  lor   the    Pacific    Steam    Navigation    Company 


who  have  acquired  a  Cammell  Laird 
Fullagar  license,  and  Kincaird  & 
Company  on  the  Clyde,  who  will 
build  Burmeister  &  Wain  machinery. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that,  al- 
though the  first  large  Camellaird  Ful- 
lagar engine  has  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  the  mo.st  popular  type 
among  the  engine  builders,  for  there 
are  now  five  of  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  building  this 
design — namely,  John  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  David  Rowan  &  Company, 
Dunsmuir  &  Jackson,  Palmers  Ship- 
building &  Engineering  Company, 
and  Cammell  Lairds  themselves.  This 
fact  forms  striking  evidence  that  en- 
gine builders  do  not  always  wait  for 
results  before  they  decide  on  the 
suitability  of  a  new  design,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  most  Euro- 
pean engineers  are  convinced  that 
the  Camellaird  Fullagar  engine  has 
a  very  great  future.  There  are  now 
altogether  twenty  of  the  largest 
firms  in  Great  Britain  building  mo- 
torship machinery,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  that  thirteen  of  these 
are   constructing   two-cycle    engines. 

There  is  apparently  quite  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  enterprise  be- 
ing shown  in  the  large  marine  oil 
engine  industries  in  Great  Britain. 
Several  manufacturers  have  had  the 
temerity  to  build  large  engines  be- 
fore receiving  any  definite  order, 
and    this,    in    fact,    was    the    policy 
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adopted  by  Doxfords,  who  proceed- 
ed with  the  construction  of  four 
3000  horsepower  motors  before  an 
order  had  been  received  for  any 
one  of  them.  After  the  first  was 
well  on  the  way  towards  completion, 
the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Com- 
pany decided  to  order  one,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  trials,  placed  orders 
for  two  more,  so  that  three  out  of 
the  four  are  now  definitely  contract- 
ed for.  The  fourth  will  be  installed 
in  a  ship  to  Doxfords  own  account, 
if  it  is  not  disposed  of  before  com- 
pletion, which  is  highly  probable. 

5000  H.  P.  Camellaird  Fullagar 
Engine 

Somewhat  similar  enterprise  has 
been  shown  by  Cammell  Lairds  in 
the  development  of  their  remarkable 
Camellaird  Fullagar  engines,  and  al- 
though they  have  orders  for  two  500 
b.  h.  p.  sets  and  two  sets  of  1000 
b.  h.  p.,  they  were  anxious  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  this  type  of 
motor  for  exceedingly  large  sizes,  and 
therefore  proceeded  with  the  con- 
struction of  four  cylinders  of  a  six- 
cylinder  engine  designed  to  develop 
5000    b.    h.    p.    when    running    at   95 


r.  p.  m.  This  four  -  cylinder  unit, 
therefore  {which  will  be  capable  of 
extension  to  a  six-cylinder  engine), 
will  develop  about  3350  b.  h.  p.  and 
will  be  the  highest  powered  marine 
set  that  has  ever  been  constructed. 
Most  of  the  parts  are  now  in  the 
shops  and  erection  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  no  distant  date.  The  cylin- 
ders have  a  diameter  of  26  inches 
and  the  stroke  is  42  inches;  this 
size  of  cylinder  for  the  relatively 
large  output  is,  of  course,  extraordi- 
narily small,  so  that  the  over-all 
length  of  the  complete  motor  will  be 
something  of  a  revelation  to  those 
who  are  still  skeptical  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Camellaird  Fullagar 
engine,  in  the  matter  of  space  re- 
duction in  the  engine  room.  The 
motor  will  be  unusual  in  many  re- 
spects, particularly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  air  compressors,  since  the 
designers  have  decided  to  fit  two 
four  -  stage  compressors  on  the  en- 
gine, driven  direct  ofl:  the  extension 
of  the  crankshaft.  The  main  reason 
for  adopting  four  stages  is  to  equal- 
ize the  upward  and  downward  pres- 
sure and  so  obtain  more  perfect  bal- 


ance than  is  possible  with  a  three- 
stage  type.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  this  engine,  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  a  pair  of  these  motors 
will  be  installed  in  a  vessel  for  the 
Cunard  Company. 

Remarkably  Low  Fuel  Consumption 
A  short  description  of  the  new 
1000  b.  h.  p.  Camellaird  Fullagar  en- 
gines may  be  given,  as  they  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  500  b.  h.  p. 
sets  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  operation  of  this  engine  is 
well  known.  In  each  cylinder  there 
are  two  opposed  pistons,  and  the 
difference  in  application  from  the 
Doxford  engine,  which  also  is  of  the 
opposed  piston  type,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  cylinders  are  arranged  in 
pairs  and  the  top  crosshead  of  the 
one  piston  is  attached  by  diagonal 
rods  to  the  bottom  crosshead  of  the 
piston  of  the  cylinder  adjoining.  It 
is  claimed  that  by  this  means  the 
engine  is  perfectly  balanced,  bear- 
ing stresses  are  reduced,  allowing 
of  the   employment  of  shorter  bear- 


A    pair    of    the    popular    Cammellaird-Fullagar    opposed    piston    two-cycle  type   Diesel   engines   for    installation   in   a   motor   cargo   ship   for 

the   Brocklebank   Line.      These   engines   develop    1000   b.  h.  p.    apiece 
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ings,  and  that  vibration  is  eliminated 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  engine 
is  exceptionally  high. 

In  the  1000  horsepower  engines 
there  are  four  cylinders  arranged  in 
four  units  of  two  cylinders  each,  and 
the  cylinders  have  a  diameter  of 
181  ■•  inches  with  a  combined  stroke 
of  50  inches.  As  is  usual  in  the 
opposed  piston  type  of  engine,  the 
scavenging  air  enters  the  cylinder 
at  the  bottom  through  a  row  of  ports 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  periph- 
ery, while  the  exhaust  gases  are  dis- 
charged at  the  top.  Perfect  scav- 
enging is  thus  obtained  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  pressure  is  possible, 
this  amounting  to  only  iy2  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  arrangement 
of  scavenging  pumps  is  unusual; 
they  are  located  at  the  top  of  each 
working  cylinder  and  are  rectangu- 
lar in  section.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  utilize  the  top  crossheads  as 
the  pistons  of  the  scavenging  pumps. 
Air  injection  is  used  for  the  fuel 
and  a  three-stage  air  compressor  is 
driven  direct  off  the  end  of  the  crank- 
shaft. The  scavenging  air  is  dis- 
charged from  the  scavenging  pumps 
to  a  scavenging  trunk  around  the 
center  of  the  engine  which  forms 
the  support  for  the  cylinders. 

It  was  found  in  the  first  Camel- 
laird  FuUagar  engines  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  cracks  developing 
in  the  cylinder  liner  at  the  center. 
This  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  four  holes 
bored  in  the  liner,  comprising  that 
for  the  fuel  valve,  air  starting  valve, 
relief  valve,  and  the  indicator  gear. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
in  the  new  engine,  the  designers 
have  provided  only  two  holes,  one 
at  the  back  and  one  at  the  front. 
The  former  is  for  the  reception  of 
the  fuel  valve  and  the  latter  for  the 
air  starting  valve,  the  relief  valve 
and  the  indicator,  all  provided  from 
the  one  hole.  The  result  is  that 
cracks  around  the  center  are  now 
most  unlikely  to  develop.  The  meth- 
od has  the  disadvantage  that  the  air 
starting  valves  must  be  operated  by 
levers  from  the  camshaft,  which  is 
naturally  situated  in  the  front  of 
the  engine. 

The  camshaft  is  driven  from  the 
crankshaft  by  bevel  gearing  and  a 
vertical  shaft  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  on  this  camshaft  are  mounted 
four  cams  for  each  cylinder  for  the 
operation  of  fuel  and  starting  valves, 
one  for  ahead  and  one  for  astern  in 
each  case.  Reversing  is  effected  by 
moving  the  camshaft  fore  and  aft, 
bringing  the  astern  cams  into  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remove  the  valve  lev- 
ers from  contact  with  the  cams,  since 


the  lift  of  the  fuel  valve  is  so  ex- 
tremely small.  This  simplifies  the 
reducing  gear  a  great  deal,  and  one 
hand  wheel  carries  out  all  the  move- 
ments necessary  for  setting  the  cam- 
shaft in  the  right  position  and  ad- 
mitting starting  air  and  then  fuel. 
The  engineer  therefore  has  only  to 
turn  the  one  hand  wheel  to  the  left 
or  right  to  go  ahead  or  astern,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  engine  is  speeded 
up  by  means  of  the  usual  speed  con- 
trol lever  acting  on  the  suction 
valves  of  the  four  fuel  pumps,  and 
in  addition  there  is  another  speed 
control  lever  for  slow  running  which 
alters  the  lift  of  the  fuel  valves  and 
thus  economizes  injection  air.  Clear- 
ly, with  a  two-cycle  engine  of  this 
sort,  the  reversing  mechanism  and 
valve  control  gear  are  very  much 
simpler  than  in  ordinary  four-cycle 
engines,  where  four  valves  are  re- 
quired to  be  operated  in  each  cylin- 
der, and  the  necessary  ahead  and 
astern   cams  provided   in   each   case. 

According  to  the  test  which  was 
carried  out  on  this  1000  horsepower 
engine,  the  remarkably  low  fuel  con- 
sumption of  0.39  pounds  per  b.  h.  p. 
hour  was  attained.  This,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  probably  the  lowest  re- 
corded fuel  consumption  of  any  pure 
Diesel  engine,  whether  two-  or  four- 
cycle, and  comes  within  measurable 
distance  of  that  attained  with  the 
Still  combined  steam  and  oil  engine, 
which  is  said  to  be  0.32  pounds  per 
b.  h.  p.  hour.  The  question  will  nat- 
urally be  asked  whether  the  compli- 
cation of  the  Still  engine  is  desir- 
able if  the  Camellaird  Fullagar  en- 
gine can  approach  so  closely  to  the 
best  results  attained  by  it. 

Geared  Diesel  Engines 

It  was  in  America  that  the  idea 
originated  of  using  geared  Diesel 
engines  on  motorships  and  the  Libby 
Maine,  on  which  such  installation 
was  carried  out,  appears  to  have  op- 
erated very  successfully.  The  plan 
has  now  been  copied  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
with  a  somewhat  different  object. 
The  Hamburg  America  Line  is  show- 
ing great  activity  in  motor  shipbuild- 
ing, but  the  details  are,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, being  rigidly  withheld.  They 
are  having  a  couple  of  14,000-ton  mo- 
torships constructed  in  which  high- 
speed Diesel  engines  drive  the  pro- 
pellers through  gearing  with  a  re- 
duction of  about  four  to  one.  These 
ships  will  be  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable yet  built,  and  the  engines 
installed  comprise  a  couple  of  3000 
b.  h.  p.,  six-cylinder  Augsburg  four- 
cycle sets,  which  were  manufactured 
for  the  express  purpose  of  install- 
ing in  submarine  cruisers  of  over 
3000  tons  displacement.  They  run 
at  390  r.  p.  m^,  have  a  cylinder  diam- 


eter of  530  millimeters  and  a  stroke 
of  530  millimeters.  They  represent 
the  highest  powered  high-speed  en- 
gines that  have  ever  been  built,  but 
there  is  no  great  novelty  in  their 
design,  since  the  cylinders  are  of 
exactly  the  same  type  as  used  for 
lower  powered  engines  in  which  only 
six  cylinders  were  employed. 

There  will  thus  be  a  total  mach- 
inery power  of  6000  b.  h.  p.  in  these 
ships,  but  presumably  the  engines 
will  not  be  run  at  their  maxi- 
mum speed,  in  order  that  their  life 
may  be  prolonged.  The  scheme  is 
not  one  which  would  be  proposed  or 
recommended  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  the  engines  were  available  for 
immediate  delivery  and  were,  more- 
over, cheap,  and  if  care  is  taken  in 
the  operation  of  the  machinery,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  vessels  should 
not  prove  successful.  The  first  ship 
is,  it  is  stated,  nearly  completed  at 
Hamburg  and  will  shortly  sail  on 
her  maiden  voyage. 

In  other  ways  the  Germans  have 
made  use  of  their  war  material  and 
they  have  lately  converted  a  couple 
of  vessels  originally  built  for  torpe- 
do boats  into  motor  cargo  carrying 
craft.  These  are  compartively  small 
and  do  not  appear  to  make  very  sat- 
isfactory cargo  vessels,  since,  al- 
though 280  feet  in  length,  they  have 
only  a  deadweight  of  1500  tons.  A 
Sulzer  420  b.  h.  p.  two-cycle  engine 
is   installed  in  each  case. 


DRYDOCK  RATE  WAR 

A  rate  war  among  the  dry-dock- 
ing plants  in  the  New  York  district 
was  precipitated  June  7  when  James 
Shewan  &  Sons,  operating  ten  dry 
docks,  announced  a  reduction  in 
rates  from  16  cents  a  day  a  gross 
ton  to  5  cents  a  day.  The  same  aft- 
ernoon the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion with  a  total  of  twenty-three  dry- 
docks  represented  among  its  four 
subsidiaries  announced  that  its 
rates,  effective  June  7,  would  be  5 
cents  for  the  first  day  on  each  reg- 
istered gross  ton  and  5  cents  for 
the  following  lay  days.  The  pre- 
war rates  for  drydocking  ships  were 
12  cents  a  registered  gross  ton  for 
the  first  day  and  10  cents  a  regis- 
tered gross  ton  for  the  succeeding 
lay  days.  During  the  past  two  years 
a  number  of  smaller  companies 
have  sprijng  up  and  until  the  slump 
in  shipping  became  so  severe  man- 
aged to  keep  pretty  busy.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  smaller  yards  could 
not  make  expenses  at  5  cents  a  ton, 
and  that,  if  the  rate  war  continued 
for  a  long  while,  it  probably  would 
result  in  breaking  some  of  the 
plants,  whose  financial  position  is 
not  as  secure  as  the  large  yards. 


WORK  AT  THE  FLETCHER  YARD 


ONE  of  the  quickest  damage  re- 
pair jobs  that  has  recently 
l)een  done  in  the  East  has 
been  completed  at  the  yard 
of  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Company,  Ho- 
boken,  New  Jersey,  in  the  recondi- 
tioning of  the  amidship  quarters  of 
the  steamship  Acropolis. 

The  Acropolis,  formerly  the  army 
transport  Kilpatrick,  was  bought  by 
Stephanidis,  Benas  &  Company  to 
run  from  New  York  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Fletcher  Company  was 
awarded  the  work  of  reconditioning 
the  vessel  for  this  service.  The  work 
amounted  to  approximately  $100,000 
and  involved  the  installation  of  a 
second  stack,  steerage  quarters  and 
the  necessary  heating,  ventilation 
and  painting  work  for  700  emigrants 
and  cabin  and  stateroom  quarters 
for  100  passengers.  There  was  also 
considerable  work  in  connection  with 
renewing  shell  plates  on  the  hull  and 
making  engine,  boiler  and  deck  re- 
pairs. This  work  was  completed  at 
4  o'clock  on  March  30  and  that  even- 
ing at  about  8  o'clock  the  vessel 
caught  fire  and  was  seriously  dam- 
aged. 


Fletcher   Given    Contract 

A  survey  of  the  fire  damage  was 
made  by  underwriters,  and  it  was 
decided  to  place  the  work  out  on 
bids. 

The  work  was  awarded  to  the 
Fletcher  Company,  as  its  was  the 
lowest  bid  and  as  the  vessel  had  to 
sail  from  New  York  within  fourteen 
days. 

The  Fletcher  Company  is  rebuild- 
ing the  steamship  Coppename  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  This  large 
contract  includes  entirely  new  re- 
frigeration installation,  new  blowers, 
coils,  decks  and  a  complete  overhaul- 
i.'ig  of  the  machinery,  boiler  and 
deck  equipment.  The  stern  is  being 
built  up  and  a  deck  house  to  accom- 
modate the  crew  is  being  installed 
on  the  main  deck.  This  vessel  is  a 
sister  ship  of  the  steamship  Sara- 
macca  and  the  steamship  Surriname, 
which  have  been  rebuilt  recently  by 
the  Fletcher  Company. 

The  steamship  Pacific,  a  Norwe- 
gian vessel,  is  having  new  gears  and 
other  minor  voyage  repair  work 
done.  Among  the  other  vessels  un- 
dergoing repairs   are  the   steamship 


Clarksburg  and  steamship  Middlesex 
of  the  United  American  Line,  the 
steamship  Western  Belle,  belonging 
to  the  J.  W.  Elwell  Company,  the 
steamship  West  Hemitite,  steamship 
Huguenot  of  the  Shipping  Board,  etc. 

The  steamship  Henry  D.  Whiton 
now  being  built  by  the  Newburgh 
Shipyards,  and  the  steamship  Lio  of 
the  Baltimore  Drydocks  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  are  being  equipped 
with  Fletcher  -  Parson  geared  tur- 
bines. 

Led  in  Engine  Progress 

Since  1853  the  Fletcher  Company 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  marine  engine 
and  is  in  no  small  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  evolution  of  the  pres- 
ent-day efficient  installation.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  company  has  done  more  than 
any  other  single  shipyard  or  com- 
pany to  develop  the  crude  steambo&t 
of  Fulton  into  the  swift  and  reliable 
craft  that  ply  the  rivers,  lakes  and 
sounds  of  this  country  and  the  seven 
seas  of  the  world. 

The  company  has  been  identified 
with    the    production    of   more    than 
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pier   No.   2   at  the   Hoboken   yard  of  the  W.   &    A.   Fletcher    Company 


320  American-built  vessels,  includ- 
ing every  type  from  harbor  tugs  to 
palatial  turbine  -  driven  steamers. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  the  detail 
list  of  the  fleet  which  bears  the 
Fletcher  nameplate,  but  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
various  types  of  vessels  that  carry 
their  nameplate : 

Tugs:  N.  Y.  C.  Tug  No.  3  and 
Tug  No.  9. 

Steamers :  Washington  Irving, 
Robert   Fulton,   Hendrick  Hudson. 

Steamships:     Yale  and  Harvard. 

Ferryboats :  Eight  West  Shore  fer- 
ryboats of  West  Point  type.  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  Chatham,  Montclair. 

Yachts:     Corsair,  Isis,  Intrepid. 

Cargo  steamers:  Fresno,  Pasa- 
dena, Provincetown,  Herman  Frasch, 
Steel  Engineer,  Tuxpanoil,  etc. 

Tankers:  Bethelridge,  Bidwell, 
Clement  Smith,  etc.,  etc. 

First  Turbine-Driven  Vessel 

In  the  course  of  the  development 
of  marine  propulsion,  the  members 
of  the  Fletcher  Company  foresaw  the 
adaptability  and  practicability  of  us- 
ing the  steam  turbine  as  a  means  of 
driving  steamships  and  in  the  year 
1906  the  company  built  and  equip- 
ped the  first  turbine  -  driven  ship 
built  in  America,  the  steamship  Gov- 
ernor Cobb.  In  the  following  yeai- 
the  company  built  the  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, which  hold  the  record  of  being 
the  swiftest  passenger  and  freight 
vessels  engaged  in  commercial  work 
in  this  country.  The  Yale  and  Har- 
vard recently  were  reconditioned  at 
Los  Angeles  for  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Francisco  service  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company. 

Along  with  the  building  of  new 
ships,  engines  and  boilers,  the  com- 


pany has  developed  an  excellent  ship 
repair  yard,  which  last  year  wa^ 
rounded  into  completion  by  the  in- 
stallation of  an  8500-ton  floating 
drydock,  440  feet  long  on  the  keel 
blocks. 

Reconditioned   Minnesota 

Some   of  the   large   work   done   by 
the    company    was    the    recondition- 


ing and  rebuilding  of  the  steamship 
Kroonland,  steamship  Finland  and 
steamship  Minnesota  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Mercantile  Marine  Company; 

the  steamship  El  Sid,  steamship  El 
Rio   and   steamship   El   Siglo  of   the 

Southern  Pacific.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  in  competition 
with  other  repair  yards,  the  W.  & 
A.  Fletcher  Conipany  received  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  twenty-one  out 
of  the  fifty  -  six  vessels  that  were 
converted  into  United  States  Army 
transports,  while  eight  was  the  larg- 
est number  done  by  any  other  single 
yard  or  corporation. 

The  Fletcher  Company  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1853  and  is  now  car- 
ried on  under  the  leadership  of  An- 
drew Fletcher,  president;  H.  N. 
Fletcher,  vice-president,  and  Andrew 
Fletcher,  Jr.,  secretary. 

The  Fletcher  effort  has  safely  car- 
ried the  company  through  sixty-eight 
years  of  business  and  placed  it  ni 
the  front  rank  of  shipbuilders  and 
repairers,  and  no  doubt  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  business,  coupled 
with  sound  judgment  and  initiative, 
will  insure  its  preservation  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 


One  bay  in  the  Machine  Shop,  W.  &  A.   Fletcher  Company 


MARINE  TURBINE  OPERATION 


By  SEA  FLAME 


THAT  the  successful  operation 
of  turbine  engines  in  a  great 
degree  depends  on  the  proper 
handling  and  care  of  the  main 
boilers  would  at  first  glance  seem  to 
be  anomalous.  However,  a  due  con- 
sideration will  go  far  to  show  that 
this  assertion  is  based  on  good  rea- 
son. The  following  article  has  been 
written  to  explain,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, something  about  turbine  en- 
gines as  applied  to  the  propulsion 
of  steamers. 

Nothing  will  be  set  down  here  re- 
garding the  scientific  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  blades,  ro- 
tors and  stators  —  only  an  attempt 
to  explain  somewhat  the  practical 
handling  and  care  of  these  now  al- 
most universal  prime  motors.  In 
brief,  there  are  but  two  types  of 
turbines:  the  impulse  and  the  reac- 
tion, although  there  are  modifica- 
tions and  combinations  of  both.  Their 
care  and  handling  are  practically  the 
same.  As  there  are  few  direct  con- 
nected turbines  in  merchant  vessels, 
this  kind  will  be  briefly  mentioned. 
In  fact,  their  ills  are  identical  with 
the  geared  type. 

Dry  Steam  Necessary 

Going  back  to  the  first  sentence 
of  this  article,  this  is  meant  to  show 
that  a  boiler  giving  pure  dry  steam 
is  necessary  for  the  best  operation 
of  turbines.  Obviously,  a  carelessly 
handled  or  neglected  boiler  will  not 
give  out  the  kind  of  steam  a  tur- 
bine engine  demands  for  its  best 
work.  So  primarily  a  well  handled 
boiler  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
This  will  be  shown  as  we  go  on.  As 
all  engineers  know,  a  turbine  is 
simply  one  or  more  disks  fastened 
to  a  shaft,  with  blades  fixed  at  the 
outer  edges,  on  which  the  steam  im- 
pinges, and  this  steam,  by  its  weight 
and  velocity,  causes  the  disk  and 
shaft  to  rotate,  and  as  only  a  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  steam  is  taken 
in  the  first  disk,  stators,  or  fixed 
disks,  with  deflecting  or  reversing 
blades,  direct  the  steam  onto  an- 
other moving  disk,  and  so  on  down 
the  different  stages  until  the  volume 
of  the  steam  has  become  so  attenu- 
ated and  deprived  of  its  weight  that 
it  is  of  no  further  practical  use.  In 
many  types  of  turbines  the  disks 
are  increased  in  diameter  to  allow 
for  the  increased  speed  and  lighter 
weight  of  the  steam.  The  same  ef- 
fect is  at  times  gained  by  wider 
spacing  or  different  pitch  of  blades 
as  well  as  different  curves  and  sur- 
faces. Each  turbine  builder  has  his 
own  methods,  all  of  which  have  cer- 
tain claims  to  economy.     A  full  de- 


During:  the  war  emergency 
shipbuilding  program  under  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board 
turbine  propulsion  for  cargo 
steamers  was  featured  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  majority  of 
the  ocean  going  tonnage  built 
during  that  period  was  turbine 
driven.  This  situation  brought 
about  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  geared  turbine  drive, 
which  arose  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  few  engineers 
who  had  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience with  this  method  of 
propulsion.  Sea  Flame  in  this 
article  directs  the  attention  of 
operating  engineers  to  many 
seemingly  unimportant  details 
which  are  often  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  practice,  to  the 
detriment  of  economical  opera- 
tion and  often  to  the  ultimate 
breakdown  of  the  turbine  or 
gears.  This  article  will  bear 
careful  study  by  all  operators 
of  turbines  and  especially  by 
the  younger  engineers  who  are 
just  beginning  their  experience 
at  sea. 


scription  of  the  many  difi'erent  kinds 
would  be  far  too  long  for  a  publica- 
tion like  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
There  are  many  standard  publica- 
tions on  the  market  which  well  ex- 
plain the  design  and  theoretical  ac- 
tion of  these  machines.  These  publi- 
cations, while  of  great  good,  do  not 
appear  to  the  writer  to  give  any 
practical  suggestions  for  operation. 
That  is  the  intention  of  this  article, 
and  if  it  helps  the  engineer  who 
does  not  fully  understand  the  ma- 
chine, the  object  it  was  written  for 
will  have  been  attained,  and  the 
labor  not  have  been  in  vain. 

These  bladed  disks  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  rotating  unit  are  put 
into  perfect  balance,  and  should  be 
dynamically  and  statically  perfect 
so  far  as  possible.  Now  comes  the 
reason  of  such  pure  steam  being 
called  for.  It  is  evident  that  if  scale 
forming  matter  is  in  the  steam  from 
the  boilers,  it  is  very  likely  to  coat 
the  blades,  and  thus  throw  them  out 
of  balance  to  the  detriment  of  good 
operation.  Again,  dirty  boilers  are 
liable  to  cause  priming,  and  there  is 
always  danger  to  a  turbine  if  heavy 
slugs  of  water  come  over,  damage  to 
blading  in  most  cases  being  caused 
by  this.  And  steam  heavily  satu- 
rated with  water  will  never  give  as 
high  vacuum  as  dry  vapor,  throwing 
also  a  strain  on  air  pump  and  feed 
pumps,    and    in    every    way    being    a 


source  of  danger  and  waste.     So  it 
is  easily   seen   why  a   well   operated 
boiler  is  a  prime  essential. 
Clearances 

All  turbine  builders  furnish  with 
their  machines  full  instructions  re- 
garding clearances,  together  with 
tolerances  which  may  safely  be  risk- 
ed. These  clearances  may,  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  operation, 
change  slightly,  but  the  changes  need 
cause  no  worry,  as  they  are,  as  re- 
gards axial  or  longitudinal  clear- 
ances, due  mostly  to  thrust  bearings 
getting  to  a  proper  surface.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  first  run  of  a 
thousand  miles  increased  the  clear- 
ance some  five  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  and  after  that  a  further  run 
of  twenty  thousand  miles  did  not  in- 
crease the  clearance  perceptibly.  Tip 
clearance  on  blading  in  some  types 
is  to  be  watched  carefully,  as  it  is 
small.  However,  in  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican types,  this  tip  clearance  need 
not  be  considered,  as  it  is  full  enough 
to  allow  for  much  latitude.  Longi- 
tudinal clearance  is  easily  adjusted 
by  the  Kingsbury  or  other  turbine 
thrusts  provided. 

The  shaft  bearings  of  turbines  re- 
quire attention  to  a  closer  degree 
than  reciprocating  engines,  as  an 
undue  wear  of  one  will  throw  the 
unit  out  of  line  and  balance.  How- 
ever, the  writer  has  run  an  ordinary 
freighter  turbine  for  many  days  with 
the  forward  horsepower  bearing  down 
twenty-nine  thousandths.  While  this 
was  done  to  save  delay,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable, although  in  this  instance  no 
damage  resulted,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  the  special  bearing, 
and  its  working  carefully  watched. 
A  copious  and  constant  lubrication 
must  be  given  to  the  several  bear- 
ings. When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  surface  velocity  of  a  six  -  inch 
shaft  at  .3600  r.  p.  m.  is  about  one 
mile  a  minute,  the  necessity  of  prop- 
er lubrication  becomes  apparent. 

Air  Leaks 

Particular  attention  should  also  be 
given  to  little  air  leaks  around  the 
job.  A  very  slight  air  leak  will  im- 
pair vacuum  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, and  as  the  highest  efficiency 
of  a  turbine  is  dependent  on  the 
final  pressure,  a  high  vacuum  should 
be  kept.  This  also  means  saving  in 
fuel,  as  it  takes  fuel  to  drive  air 
pumps  in  an  effort  to  overcome  lack 
of  good  vacuum  due  to  a  lot  of  lit- 
tle leaks.  So  be  careful  in  handling 
the  several  drain  and  other  valves 
directly  connected  to  the  condenser 
and  turbines.  A  few  little  leaks  here 
and  there  soon  mount  up  to  consid- 
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erable  of  a  total.  These  things  are 
to  be  well  looked  after  if  economy 
is  to  be  maintained. 

The  steam  seals  should  also  be  in- 
telligently manipulated.  This  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  gift  to  some  engi- 
neers. Others,  again,  do  not  seem 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  these  steam 
seals  need  constant  watching  to  en- 
sure good  operation.  Should  the  main 
steam  pressure  change,  even  slight- 
ly, or  the  vacuum  for  some  reason 
fall,  it  will  be  found  that  the  steam 
seals  require  readjusting.  However, 
with  normal  operation,  steam  and 
vacuum  kept  steady,  steam  dry  and 
all  in  good  balance,  these  seals  will 
be  of  no  trouble  whatever.  An  over- 
seal  is  also  to  be  avoided,  as  this 
means  waste  of  steam,  which  in  turn 
is  loss  of  feed  water,  which  again 
brings  around  the  inevitable  cycle 
of  waste:  more  steam,  more  water, 
more  feed,  more  fuel.  That  is  the 
absolute  result.  Nature's  law  re- 
fuses to  be  mocked,  and  any  waste 
of  whatsoever  character  must  be 
made  up.  So  be  careful  of  the  leaks 
and  steam  seals  around  a  turbine. 
This  also  might  well  apply  to  any 
engine  or  plant. 

Co-operation 

One  source  of  loss  of  efficiency  is 
caused    by    failure    of   the    deck    de- 
partment to   notify  the  engine  room 
of  any  change   in   operation.     Many 
masters   give   this    subject   due    con- 
sideration.    Others,  again,  appear  to 
have  the   idea   that  when   the   engi- 
neer asks  for  notice  that  it  is  only 
a  fad.     The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  sailing  with  one  master  who  was 
exceedingly    particular    as    regards 
notice    to    the    engine    room    as    to 
changes  in  speeds  or  stops.     It  was 
fine  with  him,  for  when  we  did  get 
a  bell  without  notice  we  knew  that 
"something  was  doing,"  and  prompt 
action   necessary.     To   show  owners 
what  a  difference  in  fuel  will  result 
from  this  co-operation,  will  say  that 
about    100    barrels    of    fuel    oil    was 
saved  in  a  forty-day  round  trip  while 
the  master  in  question  was  in  com- 
mand, and   a  change  of  masters   in- 
creased consumption  to  an  extent  re- 
marked upon  by  the  superintendent, 
but   "old    custom"    prevented    action 
being   taken.      However,   these    days 
of  needed  and  necessary  saving  will 
probably  change  this.     No  interfer- 
ence with  the  master  need  be  made 
as  regards  safe  navigation,  but  the 
throwing  to  "stop"  of  a  bridge  tele- 
graph for  every  little  incident  while 
out   in   an    unobstructed  ocean   looks 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  wasteful.   This 
evil    is    more    noticeable    with    coal 
fuel  than  with  oil.     Owners  should 
instruct  masters  to  help  save. 


Making  Ready 

Now  we  get  down  to  making  ready 
a   turbine.     In   making   ready   for   a 
run,  get  the  main  circulator  and  in- 
dependent air  pump  going.    Of  course 
it  is  understood  that  jacking  gear  is 
out   and   all   clear  to  move   engines. 
See    that    all    drains    are    open,    and 
that   steam   seals   show  some   vapor. 
Have    lubricating  oil   system    in    ac- 
tion.    Then   crack   throttle    slightly, 
letting    enough     steam    through    to 
warm   up  the  whole  turbine  slowly. 
It  is   better  not  to   pull   too   high   a 
vacuum  at  this  time,  as  it  prevents 
equal   warming   up,   and   is  a  waste. 
When  the  rotor  casings  become  well 
warmed,  the  throttle  may  be  opened 
a  little  more  and  the  engine  slowly 
moved.      The    propeller    shaft    need 
not   make   over   five   or   six   turns    a 
minute.      The    writer    finds    that    a 
cracking  of  the  astern  valves,  when 
possible,  will  facilitate  warming  up, 
as  a  little  steam  through  them  does 
no    harm,    even    with    ahead    valves 
open.     As  the  engines  warm  up,  the 
vacuum  maybe  raised  and  all  valves 
to    drains,    etc.,    closed   as    required. 
No  particular  time  to  cover  this  op- 
eration can  be  given,  as  this  entirely 
depends  on  circumstances  and  should 
be   governed   by   them.     Good   judg- 
ment  is   paramount.     The   condition 
of  the  turbines   can  be  "felt"  after 
experience  in  this  work,  and  is  one 
of  the   best   guides  to   good   results. 
When  all  is  in  order,  the  deck  folks 
to  be  notified.     If  they  do  not  move 
the  engines  soon,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
keep  enough  steam  flowing  through 
the  main  engines  to  ensure  them  be- 
ing kept  warm.     In  some  types  this 
can    be    done    by    opening    both    the 
ahead  and  backing  throttles  slightly. 
In  other  styles,  an  alternate  opening 
and    closing    can    be    done    without 
moving  the  propeller,  which  in  many 
cases    is    not    desirable    in    unmoor- 
ing, etc. 

All  being  in  shape,  a  start  is  made, 
and  the  several  valves  around  the 
system  properly  adjusted  to  give  the 
results  required,  .attention  to  lubri- 
cating system  given,  and  things  will 
begin  to  get  to  a  proper  balance. 
The  same  care  must  be  exercised  as 
regards  the  other  units  of  the  plant 
as  would  be  observed  in  a  recipro- 
cating job.  Should  you  get  an  astern 
bell,  do  not  be  afraid  to  give  her  the 
backing  throttle  promptly.  It  can 
do  no  harm.  In  fact,  in  stopping  it 
is  good  practice  to  bring  the  rotor 
to  rest  by  admission  of  steam  to 
the  backing  turbines.  After  a  good 
warming  up  do  not  be  afraid  to  open 
up  quickly.  Of  course  in  working  to 
bells  due  attention  must  be  given 
to  gland  steam,  otherwise  a  rapidly 
falling    vacuum    will    ensue,    or,    if 


oversealed,    a    cloud    of    vapor   from 
vents   will  take  place. 

Continuous  Operation 

In  steady  and  continuous  operation 
particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  absolute  tightness  of  the  astern 
throttle  valve.  A  leak  at  this  point 
will  cause  a  great  loss,  as  the  back- 
ing blades  should  revolve  in  as  per- 
fect a  vacuum  as  possible  when  un- 
der way.  In  addition  to  the  loss  by 
reason  of  a  leak,  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  is  greatly  reduced  by  the 
leaking  steam  retarding  the  backing 
rotor.  This  is  obvious  if  given 
thought,  and  shows  the  great  neces- 
sity for  tight  throttles.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  ahead  throttle 
when  going  astern,  as  any  slight 
leak  will  decrease  the  backing  pow- 
er, which  at  its  best  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  of  a  turbine  installation. 

No  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  ordinary  type  vacuum  gauge. 
These  instruments  will  vary  at  times 
most  erratically,  and  for  turbine 
work  are  not  to  be  depended  on  at 
all.  The  writer  finds  that  a  good 
thermometer  is  more  reliable,  and 
it  can  be  checked  up  easily.  If  the 
thermometer  is  placed  in  the  exhaust 
trunk,  and  shows  not  more  than  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  you  may  be  sure 
you  have  a  vacuum  of  28.5  inches. 
If  everything  is  in  good  condition 
and  the  machine  has  been  designed 
rightly,  with  enough  condenser  ca- 
pacity, the  temperature  of  exhaust 
should  never  be  above  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  mercury  column  is  all 
right  if  the  ship  does  not  roll,  but 
is  of  no  use  in  general  sea  practice. 

Lubricating  Oil 

Another   very   vital    matter   to    be 
attended  to  is  keeping  water  out  of 
the   lubricating  oil.      In    some  types 
of  turbines   this    is    almost   impossi- 
ble, and  a  careful  watch  should   be 
kept  to  ensure  safety  from  this  dan- 
ger.    A  previous  article  has  explain- 
ed the  best  methods  of  effecting  this 
object    of    clearing   oil    from    water. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  repeat 
that  either  some  good  purifier  or  a 
system   of    settling   tanks    is    of   the 
utmost    importance.      To    keep    salt 
water  out  is  easy.     Always  have  the 
lubricating    oil    pressure    somewhat 
higher   than   the   salt  cooling  water 
pressure.    But  the  water  that  creeps 
into  the  oil  from  glands,  etc.,  is  the 
worst  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Care,    however,    will    do    much,    and 
the    ever    good    advice    of    absolute 
cleanliness   is  to  be  followed  in  the 
operation   of  steam   turbines.     That 
and     horse     sense     will     accomplish 
much. 

The  engineer  unfamiliar  with  tur- 
bines need  have  no  worry  as  regards 
racing  of  engines.     Unless  most  ab- 
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normal  no  trouble  will  be  caused  by 
this.  Of  course  the  gears  will  change 
their  note,  as  will  the  turbines,  but 
there  is  a  big  margin  of  safety  in 
the  fluctuation  of  speeds  with  that 
type — much  more  than  in  a  recipro- 
cating job.  Ordinary  judgment  will 
go  far  in  determining  to  what  extent 
it  is  advisable  to  let  her  run  open 
full  in  a  sea  way.  This  cannot  be 
set   down   as   a   hard    and   fast   rule, 


as  conditions  vary  with  ships  as  with 
men.  A  good  mechanic  can  feel 
the   plant. 

Finally,  do  not  become  careless 
over  the  continued  good  operation 
of  a  turbine.  When  an  engine  of 
this  kind  "blows  up"  she  does  it 
quickly,  and  with  no  notice.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety. 
Keep  boilers  clean ;    plenty  of  clean 


lubricating  oil  on  bearings;  tight 
joints  and  a  good  vacuum,  and  tur- 
bine trouble  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  And  above  all,  do  not 
open  'em  up  to  see  what  makes  'em 
tick.  Occasional  surveys  are  of 
course  necessary,  but  continually 
lifting  bearing  caps  or  opening  cas- 
ings is  not  advisable,  as  there  is  al- 
ways a  liability  of  dirt  getting  in. 


Artist's  drawing  showing  one  of  the  new  United  States  battle  cruisers.  These  ships  are  to  be  of  43.500  tons  displacement.  874  feet  in 
length,  and  are  to  be  driven  by  steam  turbine  electric  propulsion  at  a  speed  of  33  knots,  the  turbines  developing  180,000  S.  H.  P.  Eight  16- 
inch   guns   will   compose    the   main    battery. 


JAPAN  ADOPTS  ELECTRIC  DRIVE 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  Gets  Contract  For  Nippon  Navy  Collier 


JAPAN  is  to  be  the  second  na- 
tion to  use  the  electric  drive 
in  its  navy,  a  contract  having 
just  been  closed  with  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  for  a  20,000-ton 
fuel  ship  similar  in  size  to  the  U.  S. 
collier  Jupiter,  recently  renamed 
the  Langley. 

Interested  in  the  success  of  the 
electric  drive,  proven  by  the  ten 
years'  service  of  the  Jupiter  and  the 
two  years  or  more  of  practical  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Mexico,  the 
world's  first  electrically  propelled 
battleship,  Japan  has  decided  to  fol- 
low America's  steps  in  first  electri- 
fying a  smaller  navy  ship.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  this  vessel  oper- 
ates successfully,  future  large  ships 
of  the  Japanese  navy  will  be  elec- 
trically propelled. 


It  was  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Captain  M.  Yokura  that  the  Jap- 
anese government  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  electric  drive  in  its  navy. 
Economy  in  fuel  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  Captain  Yokura  there- 
fore decided  to  install  electrically- 
driven  auxiliaries  throughout,  as  well 
as  to  equip  the  boilers  with  super- 
heaters so  as  to  obtain  about  200  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  of  superheat.  This 
last  mentioned  improvement  alone 
will  mean  a  saving  of  at  least  10 
per  cent  in  fuel. 

The  G  -  E  equipment,  purchased 
from  the  International  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  will  consist  of  an  8000 
horsepower  turbine  generator  sup- 
plying power  to  two  4000  horse- 
power, 120  revolutions  per  minute, 
synchronous  motors ;  also  two  500 
kilowatt  direct  current  turbine  sets, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  the  e.xciting  current 


for  the  main  generating  units,  as 
well  as  power  to  drive  all  the  aux- 
iliaries, such  as  the  blower  motor, 
steering  gear,  the  gypsy,  radio  ap- 
paratus, refrigerating  plant,  laundry 
and  lighting  equipment. 

There  is  also  furnished  a  650  kilo- 
watt alternator  which  can  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  coupling  to 
either  of  the  500  kilowatt,  direct 
current  auxiliary  turbines,  so  that, 
in  case  of  failure  of  the  main  driv- 
ing unit,  or  any  of  its  auxiliaries, 
this  small  generator  will  give  suffi- 
cient power  to  propel  the  vessel  at 
about  71,2  knots. 

This  Japanese  fuel  ship  will  be 
completed  in  twelve  months'  time, 
and  no  doubt  will  on  her  trials  make 
a  record  in  fuel  economy  because  of 
her  water  tube  boilers  of  270  pounds 
pressure  with  200  degrees  Fahren- 
heit of  superheat,  the  fact  that  syn- 
chronous motors  are  to  be  used  for 
the  main  drive,  and  that  all  auxil- 
iaries are  to  be  electrically  operated. 


BETHLEHEM  DELIVERS  TANKERS 

Sparrows  Point  Plant  Completes  Two  Fine  Vessels  For  British  Oil  Company 


Tank   steamer    Henry    Deut 


La    Mtunlic,    a350  d.  w.   t.,   built  at  the  Sparrows   Point   plant  of  tiie    Bethlehem   Shipbuilding    Corporation   for   the 
Lux    Navigation    Company   of    London,    England 


FOLLOWING  a  very  successful 
deep-sea  trial  run  on  May  20, 
the  second  of  two  steel  tank- 
ers built  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
plant  (Baltimore,  Maryland)  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  for  the  Lux  Navigation  Com- 
pany, London,  England,  has  been  de- 
livered to  her  owners.  The  first  one 
of  these  tankers  to  be  built  was  de- 
livered on  May  10,  1921.  These  ves- 
sels, the  steamship  Henry  Deutsch 
De  La  Meurthe  and  the  steamship 
Emile  Deutsch  De  La  Meurthe,  are 
similar  in  design  to  the  well-known 
"Shell"  tankers,  and  are  built  on  the 
longitudinal  system  of  framing.  They 
are  classed  at  Lloyd's  highest  rating. 
The  total  carrying  capacity  of  each 
of  these  tankers  is  8350  tons  dead- 
weight on  a  mean  draft  of  24  feet  9 
inches,  with  an  oil  cargo  capacity  of 
about  7600  tons.  The  principal  par- 
ticulars of  the  vessels  are  as  follows: 

Length  over-all  428' 0" 

Length  bet.  perpendiculars.—  412'  0" 

Extreme    breadth    53' 3' 2" 

Molded  breadth  53'  1" 

Molded  depth  to  upper  deck..     31'  0" 
Molded  depth  to  main  deck...     24'  0" 

Speed,  knots  per  hour 11 

Type  of  engine reciprocating 

Size  of  engine,  stroke.. ..27x45x75x48" 

Boilers  Scotch 

Number  of  boilers  3 

Steam  pressure,  pounds 180 

Kind  of  fuel oil  and  coal 

The  Bethlehem  (Dahl)  mechanical 
oil-burning  system  is  installed  on 
each  vessel,  and  the  boilers  are  fit- 
ted with  Howden  force  draft  furnace 
fronts  suitable  for  conversion  to  coal 
burning  if  desired.  Engines  and  boil- 
ers are  placed  aft  with  the  fuel  oil 
tanks  forward  of  the  boilers.  Beth- 
lehem-Weir horizontal  fuel  oil  pres- 
sure pumps,  6  inches  by  4  inches  by 
8  inches,  are  installed  in  duplicate 
for  supplying  oil  to  the  burners.   The 


pump  room  is  located  near  midship, 
and  is  approximately  8  feet  long  and 
of  the  same  width  as  the  vessel. 

Two  Bethlehem-Weir  vertical  sim- 
plex cargo  pumps,  18-inch  by  16-inch 
by  24-inch  stroke,  are  utilized  for 
handling  the  oil  cargo  on  each  ship. 
Feed,  drain,  fuel  oil  transfer,  ballast 
and  deck  and  donkey  and  fire  pumps 
are  the  same  type.  The  main  circu- 
lating pump  is  a  14-inch  double  suc- 
tion centrifugal  type,  direct  connect- 
ed to  an  8-inch  by  8-inch  vertical 
single  steam  engine.  The  deck  ma- 
chinery for  each  vessel  consists  of 
two  81/4-inch  by  8-inch  gypsies  lo- 
cated on  the  upper  deck,  a  hand- 
operated  capstan  on  the  forecastle 
deck,  two  8V4-inch  by  10-inch  com- 
pound geared  winches  on  the  upper 
deck,  a  10-inch  by  10-inch  triple  spur 


geared  windlass,  and  a  9  -  inch  by 
9  -  inch  horizontal  spring  -  quadrant 
steering  gear  controlled  by  hydrau- 
lic telemotor.  The  auxiliary  machin- 
ery was  built  at  the  Moore  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. 

The  results  of  the  deep-sea  trials 
of  these  two  vessels  were  unusually 
satisfactory.  On  the  trial  of  the 
steamship  Henry  Deutsch  De  La 
Meurthe,  which  was  run  April  21, 
an  average  speed  of  12.90  knots  per 
hour  was  maintained  at  a  mean 
draft  of  24  feet  9  inches.  An  aver- 
age of  2833  indicated  horsepower 
was  developed  at  an  average  engine 
speed  of  79.34  r.  p.  m. 

On  the  trial  of  the  steamship  Em- 
i'e  Deutsch  De  La  Meurthe,  which 
was  run  on  May  20,  the  average 
speed  per  hour  maintained  was  12.36 
knots  at  a  mean  draft  of  24  feet  10 
inches.  An  average  indicated  horse- 
power of  2985  was  developed  at  an 
average  engine  speed  of  79.25  r.  p. 
m.  During  the  trials  of  both  ves- 
sels the  fuel  burned  was  oil  with  a 
gravity  of  28  degrees  Baume. 


OFFICES  MOVED 

The  International  Pulverized  Fuel 
Corporation  announces  that  on  and 
after  April  20  its  general  offices  will 
be  located  in  the  National  City  build- 
ing, 17  East  Forty  -  second  street. 
New  York  City. 


Bow  view  of  the  Hawkeye  State  at  a  San 
Francisco  wharf.  This  splendid  passenger  liner 
was   built   at   Sparrows   Point. 


ELECTRIC    FURNACE    IN   SPAIN 

The  Electric  Furnace  Construction 
Company,  Philadelphia,  announces 
that  the  ten -ton  Greaves -Etchells 
electric  furnace  installed  by  the 
English  office  at  the  works  of  the 
Sociedad  Espanola  de  Construccion 
Naval,  Spain,  has  been  successfully 
started.  This  is  the  first  large  elec- 
tric furnace  to  be  operated  in  Spain. 
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THE  shipping  position  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  still  one 
of    depression,    although    here 

and  there,  owing  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, freights  have  moved 
higher.  At  the  same  time  shipown- 
ers have  been  putting  their  house 
in  order.  They  have  set  to  work  to 
reduce  running  costs.  Tremendous 
savings  have  already  been  effected 
in  connection  with  stores  and  equip- 
ment. With  regard  to  wages  a  friend- 
ly settlement  has  been  arrived  at  with 
every  section  of  shipboard  workers 
except  one  and  that  one  is  the  Cooks' 
and  Stewards'  Union.  From  the  fire- 
men and  deck  hands  up  to  the  com- 
manding officers,  reductions  have 
been  agreed  to  by  all  e.xcept  the 
cooks  and  stewards.  The  smallest 
cut,  of  course,  is  in  wages  of  the 
sailors  and  firemen — ten  dollars  a 
month.  This,  however,  with  the 
48  per  cent  drop  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, still  leaves  them  better  off  than 
they  were  before  the  war.  The 
cooks  and  stewards  are  trying  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  their  labor. 
In  other  words,  they  have  struck. 
Just  what  is  happening  on  the  cargo 
boats  is  not  clear,  but  certainly,  in 
so  far  as  regards  big  passenger  lin- 
ers, the  strike  is  a  failure.  Volun- 
teer and  non-union  cooks  and  stew- 
ards have  been  obtained  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  fact  more  offers  of  help 
•were  received  than  could  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Importers  and  Exporters 
A  report,  including  a  summary  of 
the  proceedings  at  a  council  meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Association 
of  Importers  and  Exporters,  shows 
that  this  body  closely  follows  all 
matters  affecting  the  corporate  con- 
cerns of  merchants,  and  is  kept  well 
informed  of  current  developments. 
Among  the  matters  discussed  at  the 
last  meeting  were  clauses  in  bills 
of  lading,  the  recent  repoi-t  of  the 
Imperial  Shipping  Committee,  and 
the  problem  of  pilferage.  Dealing 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Im- 
perial Shipping  Committee  that  uni- 
form legislation  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  Empire  on  the  lines 
of  the  existing  acts  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  following  summary  is 
given  of  the  effect  of  the  existing 
legislation: 

The  governing  terms  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  owners  must  not  be 
relieved  from  liability  for  loss  or 
damage  arising  from  negligence, 
fault  or  failure  in  the  proper  load- 
ing, stowage,  custody,  care  or  deliv- 
ery of  goods  received  by  them  to  be 


carried  in  or  by  the  ships,  nor  must 
the  obligations  of  the  shipowner  or 
his  servants  to  handle  and  stow  the 
goods  carefully,  and  to  care  for,  pre- 
serve and  properly  deliver  them,  be 
lessened,  weakened  or  avoided. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  Council  and 
Joint  Indian  Bill  of  Lading  Commit- 
tee of  the  Manchester  Association 
sent  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ment that  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
the  report  of  the  Imperial  Shipping 
Committee  should  be  introduced  with- 
out delay.  In  another  part  of  its  re- 
port the  Manchester  Association,  re- 
ferring to  an  interim  statement  on 
pilferage  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping,  writes  that  "it  would  ap- 
pear from  this  that  many  claims  for 
pilferage  have  been  settled  by  ship- 
owners, notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tive clauses  in  bills  of  lading."  This 
of  course  expresses  the  facts  and  it 
bears  out  the  point  that  clauses  in 
bills  of  lading  give  shipping  man- 
agers certain  powers  which,  in  fact, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  deviation,  are  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  con- 
tingencies which,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
interests  of  all,  will  not  arise. 
The  New  Cunarder 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  Swan, 
Hunter  &  Wigham  Richardson,  Ltd., 
launched  a  Laconia,  sister  ship  to 
the  Franconia,  for  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company,  Ltd.  Unfortunately, 
both  these  fine  ships  were  lost  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  new  Laconia,  now 
being  built,  is  of  much  the  same 
length  as  her  predecessor,  but  has 
a  greater  breadth  and  is  to  be  driven 
by  steam  turbines  in  the  place  of 
reciprocating  engines.  The  leading 
dimensions  of  the  Laconia  are:  623 
feet  9  inches  extreme  length,  TS^l; 
feet  molded  breadth,  and  45  feet  in 
depth  to  the  shelter  deck.  The  gross 
tonnage  will  be  about  21,000  and  her 
sea  speed  16  knots.  The  ship  is  be- 
ing built  to  Lloyd's  highest  class. 
She  has  a  straight  stem  and  ellip- 
tical stern,  and  will  be  provided  with 
two  pole  masts  and  one  funnel.  Very 
comfortable  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  about  340  first-class 
and  340  second  -  class  passengers. 
The  public  rooms  for  the  first-pas- 
sengers will  consist  of  a  spacious 
lounge,  smoke  room  and  drawing 
room,  a  dining  room,  garden  lounges 
and  a  gymnasium.  In  the  second- 
class  accommodation  there  will  be  a 
dining  room,  smoke  room,  verandah 
cafe  and  a  drawing  room.  Accom- 
modation will  also  be  provided  for 
1500  third-class  passengers,  and  they 


too  will  have  a  dining  room,  a  gen- 
eral social  room  and  smoke  room. 
The  captain  will  be  provided  with  a 
most  comfortable  suite  of  apart- 
ments communicating  with  the  nav- 
igating bridge.  There  will  be  sep- 
arate smoke  rooms  for  the  officers 
and  engineers.  For  all  the  passen- 
gers there  will  be  ample  provision 
of  baths,  lavatories,  etc.,  as  well  as 
hospitals,  a  dispensary  and  an  op- 
erating room.  The  galley,  pantries, 
baker's  shop  and  refrigerated  store 
rooms  for  perishable  provisions  will 
all  be  most  complete.  The  outfit  of 
boats  and  life-saving  apparatus  will 
all  be  in  accordance  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  authorities  and 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  a  passenger 
steamship. 

The  Laconia's  twin-screws  will  be 
driven  by  two  sets  of  turbines  of 
the  impulse  type  and  working  with 
double-reduction  gearing,  the  steam 
being  superheated.  The  total  shaft 
horsepower  will  be  close  on  13,000, 
with  the  propellers  running  at  90 
revolutions  per  minute.  On  each  of 
two  lines  of  shafting  there  are  three 
turbines  working  in  series.  When 
going  ahead  the  whole  of  the  three 
turbines  work  in  series,  while  for 
going  astern  there  are  two  turbines 
working  in  series  and  incorporated 
respectively  with  the  intermediate 
and  low-pressure  turbines,  which  ar- 
rangement has  the  great  advantage 
of  economizing  steam  and  minimiz- 
ing the  risk  of  total  breakdown.  In 
case  of  any  accident  to  one  or  other 
of  the  turbines,  emergency  connec- 
tions are  provided  which  can  read- 
ily be  brought  into  use  to  enable  the 
remaining  turbines  to  be  worked. 
The  whole  of  the  auxiliary  machin- 
ery in  the  engine  room  is  of  ap- 
proved modern  types  and  the  instal- 
lation is  most  complete.  There  will 
be  put  into  the  ship  three  double- 
ended  and  three  single-ended  multi- 
tubular boilers  to  be  fired  with  oil 
fuel  on  the  Wallsend-Howden  sys- 
tem and  working  at  220  pounds  per 
square  inch  under  forced  draft. 
Australia's   Fleet  of  Liners 

Another  stage  in  the  progress  of 
the  shipping  plans  of  the  Australian 
government  is  marked  by  the  launch 
of  the  Moreton  Bay  at  the  naval  con- 
struction works  of  Messrs.  Vickers. 
The  vessel  is  one  of  five  that  are  un- 
der construction  in  this  country  for 
the  Commonwealth  government  line 
of  steamers,  two  sister  vessels,  the 
Jarvis  Bay  and  the  Hobson's  Bay, 
being  on  the  stocks  here,  while  two, 
the    Largs    Bay    and    the    Esperance 
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Bay,  are  being  built  by  Beardmore 
&  Company  at  Dalmuir.  The  More- 
ton  Bay  has  overall  length  of  548 
feet  9  inches,  and  with  a  load  dis- 
placement of  22,500  tons  designed 
to  carry  12,000  tons  deadweight.  Her 
engines  will  consist  of  two  sets  of 
double  reduction  geared  Parsons  tur- 
bines. A  large  proportion  of  the 
cargo  space  will  be  isolated  for 
cold   storage. 

There  will  be  accommodation  for 
about  700  third-class  passengers  in 
two-,  four-  and  six-berth  cabins  and 
there  will  be  special  suites  for  twelve 
first-class  passengers.  Special  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the 
crew,  who  are  housed  in  well-venti- 
lated cabins  under  the  forecastle 
deck.  The  lifeboats  are  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  take  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  the  ship,  and  include  two 
30-foot  motor  launches.  These  are 
equipped  with  wireless  telegraph  in- 
stallations, and  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency are  capable  of  towing  all  the 
ordinary  life-boats.  Mr.  H.  B.  G. 
Larkin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Commonwealth  line,  said  that  he 
hoped  by  the  end  of  this  year  to  in- 
augurate with  these  five  ships  a  reg- 
ular four  -  weekly  service  between 
this  country  and  Australia. 

Lloyd's  Shipbuilding  Returns 

There  are  some  very  striking  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  newest 
shipbuilding  figures  published.  The 
shipbuilding  returns  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  Shipbuilding  for  the  quarter 
ending  with  March  show  that,  tak- 
ing into  account  only  vessels  of  100 
tons  gross  and  upwards,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  actually  been 
commenced,  there  were  884  merchant 
vessels  of  3,798,593  tons  building  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  March  31, 
as  compared  with  921  vessels  of 
3,708,916  tons  three  months  earlier 
and  865  vessels  of  3,394,425  tons 
twelve  month  earlier.  The  total  was 
therefore  about  90,000  tons  more 
than  that  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
September  of  la.st  year  and  about 
404,000  tons  more  than  that  at  the 
close  of  March  of  last  year.  Of  the 
total  790  vessels  of  3,528,190  tons 
were  steel  steamers  and  four  vessels 
of  2174  tons  wood  and  composite 
steamers;  60  steel  vessels  of  260,- 
731  tons,  four  ferro-concrete  vessels 
of  2094  tons,  and  two  wood  and  com- 
posite vessels  of  355  tons  were  motor 
vessels;  23  of  4749  tons  were  steel 
sailing  vessels,  and  one  vessel  of 
300  tons  was  a  wood  sailing  vessel. 
The  total  includes  84  steamers  and 
motor  vessels  of  1000  tons  and  over, 
aggregating  557,027  tons,  intended 
to  carry  oil  in  bulk. 

Work  Suspended 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 


figures  do  not  represent  the  work 
actually  in  progress.  In  normal  times 
the  total  would  indicate  great  activ- 
ity and  prosperity  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  but  the  times  are  not 
normal,  and  the  total  as  it  stands  is 
misleading,  because  it  does  not  rep- 
resent the  work  actually  in  progress, 
and  therefore  does  not  afi'ord  a  true 
index  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  as  compared 
with,  say,  twelve  months  ago.  It  in- 
cludes a  considerable  amount  of  ton- 
nage on  which  work  has  been  sus- 
pended owing  to  the  very  heavy  re- 
duction in  shipping  values,  corres- 
ponding to  the  rapid  and  serious  fall 
in  freights  and  consequent  decline 
in  the  demand  for  tonnage.  It  also 
includes  a  large  quantity  of  tonnage 
the  completion  of  which  has  been 
postponed,  owing,  principally,  to  the 
joiners'  strike.  The  tonnage  on  which 
work  has  been  suspended  amounts  to 
497,000  tons,  and  the  tonnage  the 
completion  of  which  has  been  de- 
layed amounts  to  350,000  tons.  These 
two  totals,  amounting  to  847,000  tons, 
must  therefore  be  deducted  from  the 
tonnage  under  construction  in  order 
to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made 
with  the  figures  for  normal  times, 
and  there  is  thus  reached  a  reduced 
total  of  2,951,593  tons  under  con- 
struction in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Types  and  Destinations 

Of  the  vessels  one  was  between 
25,000  tons  and  30,000  tons  in  size, 
5  were  between  20,000  and  25,000 
tons,  25  were  between  15,000  and 
20,000  tons,  28  were  between   12,000 


and  15,000  tons,  4  were  between  10,- 
000  and  12,000  tons,  63  were  between 
8000  and  10,000  tons,  126  w^ere  be- 
tween 6000  and  8000  tons,  94  were 
between  5000  and  6000  tons,  53  were 
between  4000  and  5000  tons,  72  were 
between  3000  and  4000  tons,  77  were 
between  2000  and  3000  tons,  92  were 
between  1000  and  2000  tons,  107 
were  btween  500  and  1000  tons,  and 
137  were  between  100  and  500  tons. 
All  the  sailing  vessels  were  under 
500  tons. 

Of  the  total  under  construction  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  58  vessels  of 
295,298  tons  were  for  France,  71  of 
241,381  tons  for  Norway,  26  of  210,- 
708  tons  for  Holland,  18  of  97,720 
tons  for  British  dominions,  5  of  64,- 
300  tons  for  Italy,  15  of  46,600  tons 
for  Spain,  5  of  28,411  tons  for  the 
United  States,  11  of  27,545  tons  for 
South  America,  7  of  25,775  tons  for 
Denmark,  4  of  25,200  tons  for  Japan, 
7  of  23,230  tons  for  Greece,  5  of  17,- 
060  tons  for  Belgium,  2  of  10,340 
tons  for  Sweden,  and  2  of  4750  tons 
for  other  countries. 

Cunard's   Smaller  Profits 

Far  smaller  figures  are  contained 
in  the  Cunard  report  for  1920  than 
those  for  1919,  which  is  only  nat- 
ural in  view  of  the  severe  shipping 
depression  which  set  in  last  year. 
After  provision  has  been  made  for 
income  tax,  corporation  profits  tax, 
debenture  interest  and  depreciation 
of  ships,  other  properties  and  plant, 
and  including  £144,100  brought  for- 
ward, there  remains  at  the  credit  of 
profit  and   loss  £638,200. 


Copyright  by  New  York  ShipbuiUling  Corp. 

United   States  battlesliip   Colorado   taken  at  the   New   York    Shipbuilding   Company's   plant,    Camden, 

New  Jersey,   just   before   launching 


GOVERNMENT  SHIPBUILDING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

By  TRADE  COMMISSIONEK  A.  \V.  FERRLN,   Melbourne 
(Reprinted  from  Commerce  Reports) 


THE  recent  announcement  by 
the  minister  in  charge  of  ship- 
building that  lack  of  funds 
(the  current  year's  appropria- 
tion having  been  exhausted  in  eight 
months)  would  prevent  the  building 
of  any  further  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment ships  at  the  dockyard  of 
New  South  Wales  State  government 
on  Walsh  Island,  and  the  Labor 
party  agitations  which  have  follow- 
ed the  dismissal  of  large  numbers 
of  men  from  that  plant  and  also 
from  the  Commonwealth  government 
dockyard  at  Cockatoo  Island,  have 
renewed  public  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment shall  or  shall  not  continue 
to  build  and  operate  its  own  vessels. 
Opposition  to  continued  government 
construction  of  ships  comes  from  the 
organizers  of  the  so-called  "economy 
movement,"  a  non-partisan  agitation 
which  seeks  the  reduction  of  all  gov- 
ernment expenditures  on  the  ground 
that  the  combined  Commonwealth 
and  state  debts  of  over  £800,000,000 
($3,893,000,000)  is  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den to  allow  of  any  increase,  even 
for  productive  enterprises  such  as 
ships. 

The  Commonwealth  Government 

Fleet 

The  Commonwealth  government 
fleet  was  begun  in  1916  by  the  pur- 
chase by  the  prime  minister  of  fif- 
teen steel  cargo  vessels  of  an  aver- 
age deadweight  capacity  of  about 
7000  tons  and  two  wooden  vessels, 
one  of  which  was  subsequently 
wrecked  and  the  other  sold.  Lack 
of  normal  private  shipping  facilities 
and  abnormal  freight  rates  due  to 
war  conditions  were  the  reasons  for 
acquiring  this  fleet. 

It  was  subsequently  decided  to  in- 
crease the  fleet  by  building  in  Aus- 
tralia twenty-one  steel  and  twenty- 
four  wooden  steamers,  in  England 
five  steel  steamers,  and  in  America 
fourteen  wooden  ships.  Fourteen 
wooden  ships  were  built  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  were  not  satisfactory 
and  were  sold  to  American  interests. 
Payment  on  five  of  them  was  de- 
faulted by  the  buyers,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth had  to  take  them.  They 
are  now  running  on  the  Australian 
coast.  Contracts  for  twenty-two  of 
the  twenty-four  wooden  ships  to 
have  been  built  in  Au.stralia  were 
canceled. 

The  steel  cargo  ship  program  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  six  sister  ships  of  a  dead- 
weight capacity  of  about  6000  tons, 
each  331  feet  long  by  48  feet  beam, 
with  single-screw  engines  and  Bab- 
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cock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  giving  an  in- 
dicated horsepower  of  2200  and  a 
loaded  speed  of  101/2  knots.  The 
last  of  these  vessels  was  completed 
in  1920  and  all  are  now  in  commis- 
sion. 

Progress  of  Second  Series 
The  second  part  of  the  program 
consists  of  fifteen  vessels,  of  which 
three  were  to  be  built  at  Williams- 
town,  three  at  Walsh  Island,  one  at 
Cockatoo  Island,  four  at  a  private 
yard  in  Queensland,  and  four  at  a 
private  yard  in  South  Australia. 
Two  of  the  Walsh  Island  boats  have 
been  launched.  It  is  now  intended 
to  drop  the  other  boat  to  have  been 
built  at  Walsh  Island,  making  the 
total  number  of  Australian  -  built 
steamers  twenty  instead  of  twenty- 
one.  One  of  the  second  set  of  ves- 
sels has  been  launched  at  Williams- 
town  and  one  at  Cockatoo  Island, 
and  work  is  progressing  on  eight 
more.      The    vessels    of    the    second 


series  already  launched  and  nearing 
completion,  and  the  others  under 
construction  are  of  the  Isherwood 
shelter-deck  type,  331  feet  long  by 
48  feet  beam,  carrying  6000  tons 
deadweight  on  a  23.7  -  foot  draft. 
Their  engines,  etc.,  will  be  the  same 
type  as  those  of  the  first  series 
vessels. 

The  minister  in  charge  of  ship- 
building stated  on  March  19  that  it 
was  hoped  that  arrangements  would 
soon  be  consummated  by  which  the 
construction  of  two  12,000-ton  steel 
steamers  would  be  resumed  at  Cock- 
atoo Island.  These  will  be  equipped 
for  oil  fuel  and  will  have  a  loaded 
speed  of  13  knots;  they  will  be  530 
feet  long  by  63  feet  beam  and  with 
a  loaded  draft  of  29.75  feet.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Commonwealth  -  built 
ships  three  12,000  -  ton  ships  are 
building  for  the  government  at  Vick- 
ers'  in  England,  and  two  at  Beards- 
more's  in  England. 


Diagram    showing    new    snubbing    device    in    use    at    the   launching   ways   of    the    Union 
Construction    Company,    Oakland,    California 

New  Snubbing  Device 


ANEW  feature  recently  used 
at  the  launching  of  a  ship  is 
a  snubbing  device  or  brake, 
developed  by  J.  G.  Sjoberg, 
hull  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Construction  Company,  Oakland,  and 
successfully  applied  at  the  com- 
pany's last  launching.  The  device, 
of  which  two  are  required,  and 
which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch,  consists  of  a 
heavy  line,  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  drag  chains.  The  line 
is  given  three  or  four  turns  around 
a  cylindrical  wooden  block  or  drum 
fastened  to  the  building  slip,  and 
then  stretched  along  the  slip  for  80 
or  100  feet.  The  end  of  the  line 
farthest  from  the  drum  is  then  at- 
tached to  a  drag  heavy  enough  to 
obtain  the  necessary  tension  on  the 
line  and  create  the  friction  or  brak- 
ing eff'ect  on  the  drum. 

When  the  ship  leaves  the  launch- 
ing ways,  the  drag  chain  moves  with 
the  ship  and  pulls  on  the  line,  which 
is  wrapped  around  the  drum  and 
held  to  its  work  by  the  drag.  The 
drag  is  attached  by  a  small  line 
which    breaks    when    the    drag    has 


traveled  the  distance  allowed  and 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  stops 
attached  to  the  drum,  thus  releasing 
the  heavy  line,  which  goes  out  with 
the  ship. 

To  persons  familiar  with  the  hand- 
ling of  ships,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
how  great  a  braking  power  can  be 
obtained  by  this  method,  because  the 
friction  brought  into  action  by  wind- 
ing a  line  around  a  post  or  drum  is 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
materials  used  and  the  tightness  of 
the  coils. 

The  ship  to  which  the  device  was 
applied  was  heavier  than  similar 
ships  at  the  time  of  launching,  but 
she  stopped  in  a  shorter  space, 
which  demonstrated  the  success  of 
the  device  herein  described. 

This  device,  in  connection  with 
the  S.joberg  launching  trigger,  has 
enabled  the  Union  Consf  ruction  Com- 
pan.v  to  be  particularly  successful 
with  their  launchings,  and  illus- 
trates the  policy  of  the  company  to 
make  use  of  all  new  ideas  suggested 
by  men  in  the  yard  and  proved  to 
be  practical  in  the  saving  of  time, 
labor  or  material. 


SHIPBUILDING  AT  BALBOA 

A  Description  of  the   Drydock  and  Shops  of  the  Panama  Canal 


THE  shops  and  drydock  at  Bal- 
boa at  the  Pacific  entrance  to 
the  Panama  Canal  were  de- 
signed as  permanent  adjuncts 
to  take  care  of  all  repairs  to  the 
Canal  plant,  including  floating  equip- 
ment and  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  to  serve  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  as  a  repair  base  for 
the  fleet,  and  to  handle  current  and 
emergency  repairs  for  the  thousands 
of  merchant  ships  that  pass  through 
the  Canal  each  year. 

The  Drydock 
The  drydock  has  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  Canal  locks,  and  is  of 
the  same  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction. It  is  1000  feet  long,  110 
feet  wide,  and  the  depth  of  water 
over  the  keel  blocks  is  45  feet.  It 
can  accommodate  the  largest  ships 
afloat;  and  has  been  used  for  dock- 
ing such  vessels  as  the  ex-German 
liner  Von  Steuben,  the  battleship 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Chilean  dread- 
nought Almirante  Latorre. 

The  pumping  plant  consists  of 
four  electrically  driven  main  pumps 
(Worthington  Volute)  of  1000  horse- 
power with  a  capacity  of  15,000  cu- 
bic feet  per  minute  each,  and  two 
drainage  pumps  of  200  horsepower 
each.  With  three  pumps,  which  is 
the  normal  method  of  operation,  the 
dock  can  be  pumped  dry  in  2  hours 
15  minutes.  To  flood  it  requires  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes.  The  dock 
is  closed  with  miter  gates,  which  are 
electrically  operated,  instead  of  a 
caisson  as  used  in  most  graving 
docks  of  similar  type;  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  this  feature  cuts  40 
minutes  from  the  time  required  to 
dock  a  ship.  There  are  11  electric 
capstans,  distributed  along  the  sides 
and  approach  walls,  that  are  used 
to  work  vessels  into  and  out  of  the 
dock.     A  traveling  crane  moving  on 


Travelinji    locomotive    crane    at    Dryiiuck    No.    1, 
Balboa.      Capacity    50    tons. 

tracks  encircling  the  dock  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  50  tons  at  a  radius  of  87 
feet. 

Shop  Reservation 
The  shops  cover  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 60  acres,  adjoining  the 
drydock  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
a  steel  and  concrete  repair  wharf  60 
feet  wide  and  2663  feet  long,  with 
a  depth  of  water  alongside  of  from 
38  to  44  feet  at  mean  sea  level.  At 
the  end  of  the  shop  reservation  there 
are  290  feet  of  additional  wharfage. 
On  the  shore  side  the  shops  are  con- 
nected by  tracks  with  the  main  sys- 
tem of  the  Panama  Railroad.  There 
are  forty-four  permanent  buildings 
of  steel  and  concrete  construction  in 
the  shop  reservation.  These  include 
a  general  office  building,  a  machine 
erecting  and  tool  shop,  forge  shop, 
boiler  and  shipfitters'  shop,  steel  sto- 


View   of    Balboa.    Canal   Zone,    from    the    top    of    Ancon    Hill,    showing    admin- 
istration buildings,   shops  and   docks 


rage  shed,  general  storehouse,  paint 
shop,  car  shop,  planing  mill,  electri- 
cal and  instrument  repair  shop,  lum- 
ber and  equipment  shed,  pattern  sto- 
rage building,  foundry,  coke  shed, 
boiler  house,  roundhouse,  gas  house, 
paint  house,  sand  house,  compressor 
plant  and  pump  wells,  oil  houses, 
restaurant  and  lavatories. 
Shop  Equipment 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  tools  and  appliances. 
These  include  a  lathe  with  a  14-foot 
swing  and  65  feet  between  centers, 
an  extension  open-side  planer  (96 
inches  by  132  inches  by  24  ieet),  a 
16-foot  vertical  boring  mill,  a  500- 
ton  forging  press,  a  30-foot  plate 
roll,  and  a  30-foot  plate  planer.  The 
foundry  can  produce  iron  castings 
up  to  20  tons,  steel  castings  up  to 
5  tons,  and  bronze  castings  up  to  2y2 
tons.  The  planing  mill  can  provide 
material  for  any  marine  job  involv- 
ing the  use  of  wood.  In  this  depart- 
ment a  great  deal  of  native  timber 
has  been  handled  with  excellent  re- 
sults. For  many  purposes  it  has 
been  found  cheaper  than  imported 
lumber  and  more  durable.  All  of 
the  shops  are  equipped  with  over- 
head traveling  cranes  of  from  10  to 
60  tons  capacity.  A  sufficient  .stock 
of  plates,  angle  irons  and  structural 
shapes  commonly  used  in  shipbuild- 
ing is  carried  to  take  care  of  any 
ordinary  repair  job  without  delays 
for  material. 

Electric  power  is  used  throughout, 
furnished  by  the  hydro-electric  plant 
at  the  Gatun  spillway. 

Workira;  Force 

The  force  employed  is  normally 
about  2300  men,  of  whom  800  are 
skilled  American  mechanics  and  1500 
West  Indians  and  other  alien  help- 
ers and  laborers  with  local  training 
Character  of  Business 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the 
last  annual  period  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  readily  available, 
the  value  of  work  performed  at  the 
Balboa  shops  and  at  the  smaller 
shops  at  Cristobal  was  $6,454,219.  ot 
which  59  87  per  cent  was  marine 
work,  19.73  per  cent  railroad  work, 
12.17  per  cent  miscellaneous,  and 
8.23  manufacturing.  Of  the  total 
work  performed  35.09  per  cent  was 
for  the  Canal,  43  38  per  cent  for  in- 
viduals  and  companies,  17.16  per 
cent  for  the  Panama  Railroad,  and 
4.37  per  cent  for  government  depart- 
ments. At  the  Balboa  drydock  16 
vessels  were  docked  for  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy,  33  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  34  for  outside 
commercial  interests.  The  total  num- 
ber of  vessels  other  than  tugs,  barges 
and  dredges  on  which  work  was  done 
at  Balboa  was  422. 

Rebuilding  of  S.  S.  Marne 

The   largest  job   recently   handled 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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Sketch   map  of   the    Pacific   Terminal   of   the    Panama   Canal    showing    the   location    of    the 
coaling   plant,   drydock   and  shops  at   Balboa 


at  Balboa,  and  one  which  illustrates 
the  capacity  of  the  shops,  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  American  steam- 
ship Marne,  a  freighter  of  6869  gross 
and  4885  net  tons  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  On 
January  24,  1920,  the  Marne,  while 
lying  at  a  dock  at  Cristobal,  \ook 
fire  after  an  explosion  in  the  hold. 
Her  cargo  included  160,000  cases  of 
gasoline  and  benzine.  The  ship  was 
towed  away  from  the  dock  and  sunk 
in  shallow  water  by  gun  fire  from 
a  submarine.  Fifty-four  shots  were 
fired  from  three-inch  guns.  Tne  fire 
continued  to  burn,  and  was  not  final- 
ly extinguished  until  ten  days  later. 
The  ship  was  subsequently  raised, 
but  before  the  cargo  could  be  taken 
out  a  second  explosion  and  fire  oc- 
curred on  March  6,  1920,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  sink  her  again  in  40 
feet  of  water.  The  Marne  was  then 
raised  a  second  time,  and  towed 
through  the  Canal  to  the  Balboa 
shops,  arriving  there  early  in  July. 
As  a  result  of  the  two  explosions, 
fire  in  the  cargo  and  the  damage  by 
gunfire,  the  ship  was  a  thorough 
wreck.  As  a  preliminary  to  repairs 
it  was  completely  stripped  until  only 
the  bare  hull  remained.  Later  the 
deck  and  shell  plates  were  removed 
over  large  sections,  so  far  as  could 
be  done  without  danger  of  spring 
ing  the  ship.  The  main  turbine  an' 
all  auxiliary  machinery  were  re 
moved.  Fortunately  no  holes  wer  ■ 
shot  through  the  boilers,  so  that  i" 
was  not  necessary  to  take  them  ou' 
of  the  ship.  Approximately  35  pe  ■ 
cent  of  the  shell  plates  were  re- 
moved during  the  course  of  repairs, 
and  about  10  per  cent  of  those  re- 
moved were  renewed.  The  remain- 
der were  rolled  out  and  replaced. 
The  shelter  deck,  while  badly  warp- 
ed, required  the  renewal  of  only  four 


or  five  plates,  the  balance  being  suc- 
cessfully rolled.  In  some  instances 
where  plates  were  perforated  by  shell 
holes,  and  the  plate  itself,  except  for 
this  damage,  in  good  condition,  the 
acetylene  process  of  welding  was 
used,  blanks  being  welded  through 
the  holes  after  they  had  been  trim- 
med off  to  an  approximate  circle.  No 
especial  difficulties  were  encountered 
that  could  not  be  easily  handled  by 
the  facilities  of  the  Balboa  shops. 
The  repairs  were  completed  in  seven 
months,  and  when  the  ship  was  re- 
turned to  the  Shipping  Board,  she 
was  as  strong  and  seaworthy  as 
when  first  launched. 

Other    Notable    Jobs 

The  Marne  is  the  seventh  large 
vessel  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  Balboa 
shops,  the  others  having  been  the 
American  steamship  Cristobal  of 
9000  tons  gross  and  five  former  Ger- 
man liners  interned  in  Peru  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Heav.v  repairs  have  also  been 
made  during  the  current  fiscal  year 


to  the  American  steamship  General 
H.  F.  Hodges,  the  Japanese  steam- 
ship Koyo  Maru,  which  grounded 
June  20,  1920,  on  Serrana  Bank,  300 
miles  northwest  of  Colon;  the  Brit- 
ish steamship  Sussex,  which  ran  on 
the  breakwater  at  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance to  the  Canal  January  3,  1921, 
and  the  British  steamship  Tregantle, 
which  was  aground  March  25,  1921, 
on  Macabe  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Peru. 

Charges 

The  Panama  Canal  is  not  prepar- 
ed to  do  repair  work  on  a  coHtract 
basis;  but  preliminary  estimates  can 
be  furnished;  and  at  the  present 
time  repairs  are  made  at  cost  with- 
out any  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
permanent  plant.  The  wages  paid 
American  skilled  mechanics  on  the 
Isthmus  are  higher  by  25  per  cent 
than  current  wages  in  the  same 
trades  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
wages  of  West  Indians  and  other 
alien  helpers  and  laborers  are  much 
lower.  These  differences  tend  to  off- 
set one  another.  Constant  effort  is 
made  to  reduce  costs  to  a  minimum 
and  to  maintain  an  organization  ca- 
pable of  prompt,  efficient  and  rea- 
sonable service  to  all  vessels  using 
the  Canal  or  its  terminal  ports. 

The  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
Balboa  drvdock  by  merchant  ships 
are:  for  docking  and  undocking  and 
the  use  of  the  dock  for  24  hours. 
25  cents,  and  for  each  subsequent 
lay  day,  15  cents  per  gross  ton,  Pan- 
ama Canal  measurement.  The  dock- 
ing rules  are  published  in  detail  in 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Schedule  of 
Rates  for  Supplies  and  Services  Fur- 
nished to  Shipping,"  which  will  be 
supplied  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  at  Bal- 
boa, the  Panama  Canal  maintains  at 
the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Canal 
a  smaller  drydock,  49.95  feet  wide  at 
the  entrance,  300  feet  long,  and  with 
a  depth  over  the  blocks  at  mean  sea 
level  of  13.39  feet,  and  shops  less 
elaborately  equipped  than  those  at 
Balboa,  but  capable  of  handling  all 
ordinary  marine  repair  work,  and 
doing  a  large  annual  business 
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MARINE   INSURANCE 


(CHARLES  F.   HOWELL,  Eastern  Contributing  Editor) 


A  Campaign  Needed 

A  shipping  man  discloses  a  some- 
what unexpected  condition.  Consid- 
erable misunderstanding  (and  pro- 
fanity) is  being  produced  by  general 
average  in  the  intercoastal  trade, 
says  he,  because  of  shippers'  igno- 
rance of  customs  of  the  sea.  Evi- 
dently, many  men,  accustomed  to 
transportation  by  rail  and  the  prac- 
tically complete  liability  of  the  car- 
rier, ship  by  steamship,  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  as  to  the  degree  of 
protection  offered  their  goods  in 
transit.  Consequently,  shipments  of- 
ten go  forward  uninsured.  In  the 
event  of  general  average,  the  ship- 
per finds  himself  facing  an  unex- 
pected charge,  and  if  reports  are 
true,  some  Pacific  Coast  traffic  man- 
agers have  got  into  hot  water  quite 
recently  when  their  principals  in- 
quired why  such  charges  had  to  be 
paid. 

Individuals  and  companies  doing 
purely  a  domestic  business  may  be 
pardoned,  of  course,  for  their  igno- 
rance of  marine  insurance.  Up  to 
the  resumption  of  intercoastal  trade 
last  year,  practically  all  business  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  was 
overland.  Unless  a  company  had 
been  engaged  in  coastwise  or  for- 
eign trade,  therefore,  marine  insur- 
ance had  not  been  necessary.  But 
steamship  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies do  bear  a  large  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  such  misun- 
derstandings. Intercoastal  freight 
solicitors  would  be  helping  them- 
selves in  the  long  run  if  they  toolc 
pains  to  make  clear  the  precise  de- 
gree of  the  carrier's  responsibility, 
because  a  man  who  pays  an  unex- 
pected general  average  (which  he 
might  have  protected  by  insurance) 
is  scarcely  a  promising  prospect  for 
additional  business.  Underwriters, 
too,  might  make  a  studied  effort  to 
inform  the  public,  beginning  with 
fundamentals.  Persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  highly  specialized  bus- 
iness as  shipping  and  marine  insur- 
ance do  not  appreciate  how  ignorant 
the  public  is  of  the  simplest  and 
most  commonplace  details.  This  ig- 
norance, as  was  pointed  out,  is  quite 
to  be  expected  of  men  who  have 
shipped  altogether  by  rail  and  there- 
fore have  not  faced  the  necessity  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  ocean 
transportation.  In  the  absence  of 
the  inclusion  of  marine  insurance  in 
quoted  intercoastal  rates,  which,  al- 
though it  would  offer  a  close  paral- 


lel to  railroad  rates,  nevertheless 
would  be  attended  with  considerable 
confusion,  the  only  solution  appears 
to  be  a  comprehensive  campaign  for 
the  dissemination  of  information.  It 
would  pay  well  in  the  end. 

The  Pacific  Market 

Marine  insurance  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  not  at  all  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  depression  of  ship- 
ping and  the  consequent  tying-up  of 
vessels  and  the  falling-off  in  re- 
ceipts of  operators  have  reacted  im- 
mediately upon  underwriters,  whose 
net  premiums  in  many  cases  are 
very  small  compared  to  those  of  a 
year  or  two  ago.  One  underwriter 
said  that  the  company  that  was 
able  to  show  a  profit  on  the  year's 
writing  would  have  good  cause  to 
consider  itself  fortunate. 

The  situation  is  made  more  grave 
by  some  heavy  losses.  The  sinking 
of  the  Governor  was  a  hard  blow, 
although  most  of  the  hull  had  been 
placed  in  New  York  and  London. 
On  top  of  that  loss  came  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Japanese  steamship  To- 
kuyo  Maru  of  the  T.  K.  K.  Her 
hull  was  placed  in  Japan,  of  course, 
but  the  cargo  alone  cost  American 
underwriters  close  to  $700,000,  the 
one  item  of  nitrate  being  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  Besides  these  larger 
losses,  the  intercoastal  trade,  in 
which  most  of  today's  cargo  is  mov- 
ing, has  been  subject  to  a  number 
of  mishaps. 

But  underwriters  can  pay  losses 
if  they  receive  sufficient  premiums. 
If  they  do  not  receive  premiums 
their  situation  is  likely  to  be  bad. 
And  premiums  are  not  being  paid  as 
they  should  be,  although  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  vessels  are  being  cov- 
ered against  total  loss  only  and  the 
valuations  of  many  have  been  re- 
duced considerably,  a  number  of 
schooners  having  dropped  from 
$175,000  and  $200,000  to  $100,000  and 
$110,000.  When  an  operator  is  hard 
pressed  for  cash  he  is  inclined  to 
proffer  a  note  for  premiums.  These 
notes  have  been  accepted  by  under- 
writers, but  they  now  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty  in  making  col- 
lections. In  fact,  practically  all 
policies  being  issued  on  the  Pacific 
contain  clauses  providing  for  can- 
cellation in  the  event  of  non-pay- 
ment of  premiums. 

These  reduced  valuations,  men- 
tioned above,  may  be  no  more  than 
the  replacement  cost  of  a  vessel 
would    be   today   and  they   probably 


exceed  market  prices;  but  it  can  be 
seen  readily  that  any  considerable 
loss  of  vessels  thus  reduced  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  operating  com- 
panies that  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  write  off  any  large  portion  of  the 
capital  charges.  Total  loss  only  also 
is  playing  with  fire.  But  when  the 
operator  cannot  get  freight,  even  at 
ruinous  rates,  he  must  reduce  ex- 
penses even  though  the  reduction  be 
dangerous. 

The  views  presented  above  are 
substantially  those  of  one  under- 
writer. It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  not  all  see  the  situation  so  un- 
favorably. Another  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  number  of  reported  fail- 
ures of  operators  to  meet  their  notes, 
and  as  for  cancellations,  he  said  that 
his  company  had  had  a  sixty  -  day 
clause  for  years.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  San  Francisco  market 
recently  has  added  the  following: 
"In  event  of  non-payment  of  prem- 
ium sixty  days  after  attachment,  this 
policy  may  be  cancelled  by  the  as- 
surers upon  five  days'  written  notice 
being  given  the  assured."  This  clause 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  syndi- 
cate policies  except  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  "sixty"  days  for  "thirty,"  the 
time  allowed  by  the  syndicate.  The 
latter  has  been  endeavoring  to  en- 
force the  thirty-day  provision  rig- 
idly, but  even  it  has  failed  in  some 
instances. 

Some  underwriters  believe  that 
they  detect  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  cargo  market.  Japan  is  improv- 
ing, but  the  improvement  is  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  was  hoped  a 
year  ago.  Moreover,  there  is  too 
much  direct  trade  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Far  East  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  benefit  greatly  from  Orien- 
tal business. 

Low  Ebb  in  Japan 

Much  the  same  story  of  a  low  ebb 
comes  from  Japan.  Says  the  Japan 
Advertiser   of   Tokyo: 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  risks  for 
ships  built  during  the  war  are 
greater  than  those  built  before  the 
war,  the  premiums  for  the  former 
are  lower.  Formerly  4  per  cent  was 
quoted  for  European  or  American 
service,  and  3  per  cent  for  near- 
service,  but  at  present  the  respect- 
ive rates  are  only  about  2  per  cent 
and  1.5  per  cent.  During  the  war 
the  cargo  rate  was  50  sen  per  yen 
100  for  the  European  or  the  Ameri- 
can run,  and  35  sen  for  the  near-sea 
run,  but  the  present  quotations  are 
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35  sen  and  25  sen  respectively.  Thus 
the  incomes  of  marine  insurance 
companies  are  doubly  decreasing, 
owing  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  vol- 
ume of  business  and  the  fall  in 
premiums." 

The  underwriter,  who,  unlike  the 
steamship  operator,  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  values,  will  find  a  birds- 
eye  view  of  the  last  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  grand  divisions: 


tion  of  those  to  whom  he  ships  goods. 
An  insurable  interest  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  an  insurance  con- 
tract. When  goods  are  shipped  on 
c.  i.  f.  terms  the  shippers  have  an 
insurable  interest,  Mr.  Winter  points 
out,  in  that  they  are  responsible  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  insurance;  but  they 
have  no  such  interest  when  the  terms 
are  cost  and  freight,  as  they  have 
divested  themselves  of  title  and  are 


Month  of  A  pril 

1921  1920 

Europe     174,645,581  364,094,160 

North     America 94,307,233  152,652,752 

South    America 20,717,814  47,026,874 

Asia    29,858,079  87,193,509 

Oceania     14,610,311  19,640,515 

Africa    5,775,969  13,711,582 

Total    339,914,987  684,319,392. 


Ten  months 

1921 
3,053,315,328 
1,464,326,037 
487,919,783 
479,338,755 
239,066,179 
125,353,954 


ending  April 

1920 

4,184,087,642 

1,274,581,215 

386,418,623 

651,405,964 

145,011,197 

92,584,042 


5,849,320,036      6,734,088,683 


Coverage  of  Rejected 
Shipments 

In  these  days  of  falling  markets 
and  enforced  foreign  economy,  it  is 
as  well  for  the  shipper  to  know 
where  he  stands  as  regards  the  in- 
surance on  rejected  consignments. 
To  this  end  he  could  not  do  better 
than  attend  the  observations  of  so 
approved  an  expert  on  the  subject 
as  William  D.  Winter,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company,  who  had  some  in- 
teresting things  to  say  about  it  when 
he  addressed  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  at  Cleveland  re- 
cently. 

Repudiation  of  contract  has  intro- 
duced a  new  moral  hazard  into  the 
insurance  of  cargoes.  The  under- 
writer may  accept  or  reject  the  ap- 
plication of  a  merchant  for  insur- 
ance, but  having  accepted  he  must 
rely  upon  the  merchant  to  control 
the  secondary  moral  hazard  by  exer- 
cising reasonable  care  in  the  selec- 


in  no  way  responsible  for  the  in- 
surance. Furthermore,  the  consign- 
ees, intending  to  repudiate  the  con- 
tract, may  not  have  insured  the  ship- 
ment; the  goods  may  still  be  in 
transit  at  the  time  the  contract  is 
repudiated  without  any  insurance,  or 
without  insurance  that  is  available 
to  the  shippers  because  they  have 
no  insurable  interest  in  the  ship- 
ment.    Says   Mr.  Winter: 

"When  shipments  are  rejected  an 
interruption  of  transit  usually  en- 
sues, but  this  being  caused  by  the 
act  of  the  consignee  will  probably 
result  in  the  abrogation  of  the  in- 
surance contract  before  the  goods 
are  safely  warehoused.  Underwrit- 
ers on  c.  i.  f.  shipments  hesitate  to 
extend  the  insurance  owing  to  the 
fact  that  with  rejection  the  invoice 
value  of  the  shipment  disappears  and 
the  value  becomes  the  market  value 
of  the  goods  at  destination.  If  dam- 
aged, there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper  to  endeavor  to  aban- 
don  the   goods   to    the    underwriter; 


or  if  this  tendency  does  not  material- 
ize, a  sale  at  auction  to  determine 
damage  naturally  results  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  underwriter  in  a 
depreciated  and  glutted  market." 

However,  for  an  additional  prem- 
ium, the  insurance  may  be  extended 
by  special  agreement,  with  merchants 
of  high  standing,  on  c.  i.  f.  ship- 
ments where  they  have  had  the  orig- 
inal risk,  until  disposition  of  the 
goods  can  be  made.  But  on  cost  and 
freight  shipments  the  situation  is 
very  different.  "Merchants  should 
definitely  understand,"  says  Mr.  Win- 
ter, "that  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves against  the  consequence  of 
rejection  of  shipment  in  a  marine 
insurance  policy.  The  risk  is  purely 
a  commercial  risk  incidental  to  the 
selling  of  goods.  The  problem  is 
one  to  be  solved  jointly  by  the  mer- 
chant and  the  banker.  More  cau- 
tion in  the  selling  of  goods  and 
greater  care  in  credit  investigation 
would  do  much  to  lessen  this  evil." 

Livestock  Coverage 

Just  at  present  there  is  an  active 
movement  of  livestock  to  Europe,  en- 
tailing new  problems  to  both  shipper 
and  underwriter.  Rates  are  higher 
than  before  the  war,  because  many 
of  the  vessels  are  new  in  the  trade 
and  their  crews  are  inexperienced. 
Under  old  conditions,  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  underwriters  could 
show  a  satisfactory  result  in  this 
line  of  trade.  At  the  port  of  load- 
ing the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  makes  an  inspection, 
and  unless  there  is  an  absence  of 
disease  or  exposure  to  contagion  live 
stock  will  be  prohibited  from  export. 
Practically  all  export  cattle  are  in- 
sured against  mortality  from  any 
cause,  because  underwriters  insur- 
ing them  subject  to  average  are  lia- 
ble for  death  occasioned  by  an  in- 
sured peril — as  when  an  animal  is 
killed  from  being  tossed  about  in 
heavy  weather,  or  burned  to  death — 
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but  there  is  no  liability  for  mortal- 
ity from  seasickness,  exposure  or 
other  natural  causes.  The  two  chief 
clauses  covering  mortality  of  animals 
are  the  so-called  "walking  ashore" 
clause  and  the  "landed  alive"  clause. 
The  former  holds  the  underwriter 
for  all  animals  unable  to  walk  ashore 
at  destination;  the  latter  makes  him 
liable  if  the  animals  are  landed 
alive,  no  matter  whether  they  can 
walk  or  not.  Under  the  changes 
made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  health 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  forbid- 
den to  land  the  carcass  of  an  ani- 
mal which  died  or  was  killed  on  the 
voyage;  and  this  materially  alters 
the  outlook  for  the  underwriter,  as 
formerly  he  could  sell  the  carcass 
for  practically  the  full  value  of  the 
animal.  Consequently  the  under- 
writer is  compelled  nowadays  to 
study  the  hardiness  of  the  animal, 
granting  a  lower  rate  for  steers  and 
mules,  for  example,  than  for  horses, 
and  charging  top  prices  for  lambs 
and  calves. 

Simpler  Marine  Contract 
Wanted 

Considerable  discussion  has  fol- 
lowed the  plea  made  at  a  recent  din- 
ner of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York  for  less  haggling  over  marine 
claims  and  for  a  more  modern  and 
simpler  contract.  The  speaker,  who 
is  a  prominent  broker,  insisted  that 
"underwriters  are  raising  technical 
pleas  to  avoid  or  reduce  payments 
as  never  before."  This  the  under- 
writers vehemently  deny,  except  as 
such  a  charge  may  be,  in  instances, 
applied  to  the  newer  and  less  expe- 
rienced offices.  The  old-timers  are 
going  their  reputable  ways  as  they 
have  always  done.  But  more  can 
be  said  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
present  marine  policy  is  archaic  in 
language  and  the  stipulations  based 
upon  the  experience  of  other  nations 
through  many   centuries.     I  believe. 


with  the  speaker,  that  the  time  is 
near  when  an  American  initiative 
would  be  acceptable  toward  a  simpler 
form  with  a  statement  of  conditions 
as  direct  as  that  of  the  standard  fire 
policy,  to  be  adopted  in  agreement 
with  all  trading  nations.  The  ob- 
jection would,  of  course,  be  instantly 
forthcoming  from  the  older  nations 
that  no  new  contract  could  hope  to 
possess  the  certainty  now  enjoyed 
by  the  time-honored  policy  because 
of  the  innumerable  court  interpre- 
tations given  the  latter.  But  the 
banks  and  the  shippers  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  ask  for  something  less 
antediluvian  in  expression,  and  con- 
sequently more  intelligible,  than  the 
amazing  collection  of  antiquities  that 
at  present  composes  the  marine  pol- 
icy. At  the  very  least,  there  should 
be  standard  clauses  with  uniform 
interpretation  —  not  a  particularly 
diflicult  goal  to  achieve,  but  one  far 
removed  from  what  now  prevails. 

Recent  Syndicate  Appointments 

J.  A.  Wilson,  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Syndicate  A  as  surveyor  since  its 
organization  last  fall,  has  been  made 
a  deputy  surveyor,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity will  be  executive  assistant  to 
the  chief  surveyor  in  the  general  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  now 
extensive  surveying  business  of  the 
syndicate.  Mr.  Wilson  was  formerly 
chief  engineer  in  the  North  Atlantic 
passenger  trade,  and  thereafter  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  traveling  en- 
gineer in  the  service  of  Babcock  & 
Wilcox.  Just  prior  to  joining  the 
syndicate  he  was  general  superin- 
tendent of  installation  of  machinery 
and  boilers  at  the  Hog  Island  plant, 
where  his  success  was  demonstrated 
in  the  splendid  performance  records 
of  the  machinery  installation  of  the 
vessels  built  there.  His  expert  know- 
ledge of  turbines  and  boilers,  com- 
bined with  Chief  Surveyor  Foley's 
long  and  recognized  experience  in 
the  field  of  ships'  repairs,  gives  an 


unusually  strong  executive  combina- 
tion to  handle  the  exacting  and  dif- 
ficult work  of  supervising  damage 
repairs  throughout  the  country. 

The  syndicate  has  followed  out  its 
policy  of  placing  its  representation 
abroad  in  the  hands  of  Americans, 
where  it  is  consistently  possible  so  to 
do,  by  appointing  as  its  agent  in  the 
Argentine  the  firm  of  F.  B.  O'Grady 
&  Company,  at  Buenos  Aires,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  ports  of  the  Ar- 
gentine with  the  exception  of  Punta 
Arenas.  The  firm  is  favorably  known 
in  the  shipping  ti-ade  of  the  Plate. 
The  senior  partner  was  for  several 
years  vice-consul  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  is  in  consequence  in  close  touch 
with  the  American  as  well  as  with 
the  European  and  Argentine  com- 
mercial community.  Thus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  services  of  the 
American  Bureau's  exclusive  sur- 
veyor, David  Currier,  Jr.,  American 
ships  in  distress  or  in  need  of  re- 
pairs on  the  River  Plate  will  be  af- 
forded the  protection  of  a  purely 
American  service,  which  must  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  trade. 

Syndicate  A  also  announces  the 
appointment  of  William  R.  Porter  as 
its  sub-agent  at  Key  West,  that  im- 
portant turning  point  in  the  Gulf,  so 
vital  in  hurricane  seasons. 

Greek  Losses 

London  underwriters  have  been 
urging  the  Greek  government  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  extraordinary  number  of  ma- 
rine losses  in  connection  with  the 
foundering  or  sinking  of  commercial 
vessels  of  that  nation  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  Negligible  for- 
eign trade  is  suspected  to  have  in- 
spired the  destruction  of  Greek  ship- 
ping for  the  insurance  money,  and 
criminal  proceedings  are  said  to  have 
been  instituted  in  several  instances. 
Within   the   brief   period    of   five   or 
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six  weeks  more  than  £3,000,000  in 
claims  was  presented  to  Lloyd's.  In 
order  properly  to  protect  American 
goods  shipped  to  Greece,  it  is  urged 
that  each  bill  of  lading  sent  to  that 
country  be  accompanied  by  full  in- 
structions and  authority  with  re- 
spect to  steps  to  be  taken  in  case 
the  merchandise  is  not  withdrawn 
by  the  consignees  within  the  forty- 
five-day  period  allowed  by  the  Greek 
customs.  Of  late  many  shipments 
are  said  to  have  been  left  unguarded 
and  unclaimed  on  the  wharves,  and 
are  subject  to  being  sold  at  auction 
without  prior  notice  to  the  consign- 
ees unless  the  merchandise  is  re- 
moved within  the  above-mentioned 
time. 

New  British  Hull  Clause 

Under  the  dual  valuation  system 
employed  by  British  hull  underwrit- 
ers, the  total  loss  value  and  prem- 
iums are  considerably  less  than  the 
average  loss  value  and  premiums, 
and  therefore  the  following  clause 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Institute 
of  London  Underwriters  to  govern 
procedure  in  constructive  total  loss 
claims : 

"Insured  value  for  average  pur- 
poses, £ 

"Insured  value  for  total  loss  pur- 
poses, £ 

"In  ascertaining  whether  the  ves- 
sel is  a  constructive  total  loss, 
^ --■ shall  be  taken  as  the  re- 
paired value  and  nothing  in  respect 
of  the  damaged  or  break  up  value 
of  the  vessel  or  wreck  shall  be  taken 
into  account. 

"In  case  of  claim  for  total  or  con- 
structive total   loss,  £ shall 

be  taken  to  be  the  insured  value  and 
payment  by  the  underwriters  of  their 
proportions  of  that  amount  shall  be 
for  all  purposes  payment  of  a  to- 
tal loss. 

"Should  the  steamer  by  reason  of 
insured  perils  become  a  constructive 
total  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the 
above  clause  and  should  she  not  be 
repaired  or  should  she  be  sold  un- 
repaired, then  the  owners  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  tendered  and  the 
underwriters  to  have  accepted  aban- 
donment. 

"Insurances  allowed  under  the  15 
per  cent  disbursements  clause  to  be 
calculated  on  the  amount  recover- 
able for  total  loss." 

Still  the  Theft  Problem 

Our  readers,  from  time  to  time, 
come  across  accounts  in  this  depart- 
ment of  attempts  to  solve  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  constant  heavy  losses 
from  theft  and  pilferage,  and  in  our 
last  issue  we  announced  what  gave 
every  promise  of  a  successful  termi- 
nation   of   the    determined    struggle. 


But  once  more  there  is  only  failure 
to  record.  Competition  in  the  Amer- 
ican marine  insurance  market  ap- 
pears to  be  too  keen  to  admit  of  un- 
derwriters getting  together.  Recent- 
ly London  devised  and  unanimously 
adopted  new  clauses  that  have  every 
prospect  of  meeting  the  situation. 
These  were  cabled  to  New  York 
with  the  hope  that  something  sim- 
ilar might  be  taken  up  on  this  side. 
The  American  Institute  unanimously 
adopted  them,  but  when  they  were 
sent  out  to  the  individual  companies 
for  ratification  it  was  soon  learned 
that  two  or  three  of  the  leading  of- 
fices declined  to  fall  in  line;  with 
the  result  that  the  clauses  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  as  unanimous 
adoption  is  imperative.  The  sole  re- 
maining hope  lies  with  the  commit- 
tee of  New  York  Underwriters  that 
has  been  carrying  on  a  co-operative 
efi'ort  with  various  allied  commer- 
cial bodies.  These  latter  have  en- 
dorsed the  initial  plan  of  procedure, 
but  there  still  remains  the  always- 
present  fear  that  selfish  competitive 
interests  will  once  more  defeat  the 
eff'orts  of  the  committee.  It  is  an 
ugly  fact,  no  matter  how  unpleasant 
to  contemplate,  that  we  cannot  do, 
in  this  particular  matter,  what  our 
British  competitors  find  compara- 
tively easy. 

Shippers  on  Pilferage 

At  last,  in  this  continuous  per- 
formance of  advice  to  shippers  by 
underwriters  on  the  subject  of  theft 
and  pilferage,  the  merchant  has  tak- 
en his  day  in  court  and  comes  for- 
ward with  a  few  timely  suggestions 
of  his  own.  The  representative  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping  of  London  has  is- 
sued a  report  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  employ  in  preventing  losses  from 
these  sources  while  goods  are  in 
transit.  The  two  points  most  par- 
ticularly stressed  are  the  need  for 
careful  checking  of  cargo  at  the  va- 
rious stages  through  which  it  passes 
and  the  adequate  guarding  of  port 
precincts  so  as  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  stolen  property  being  removed. 
The  report  shows,  further,  that  cer- 
tain steamship  companies  have  a  con- 
sistently lower  pilferage  rate  than 
others  because  of  more  efficient  tal- 
lying and  watching  arrangements. 
It  also  urges  the  importance  of  care- 
fully checking  goods  when  they  are 
being  discharged  into  lighters,  on  to 
open  quays,  and  on  to  the  quays  of 
dock  and  warehouse  authorities.  It 
recommends  efficient  control  and  su- 
pervision by  ship's  officers  in  all 
cases  where  holds  are  open ;  stricter 
scrutiny  of  persons  and  conveyances 
entering  and  leaving  dock  areas;  and 


a  more  exacting  system  of  "goods 
passes"  for  merchandise  that  is  be- 
ing removed  from  the  docks. 

Oil  Tank  Hazards 

Last  month  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  movement  that  is  getting  under 
way  to  combat  the  grave  hazards  to 
life  and  property  involved  in  inade- 
quate methods  employed  to  detect 
and  dissipate  the  perilous  gases  and 
vapors  remaining  in  recently  emp- 
tied fuel  oil  tanks.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  agitation  is  gain- 
ing ground  and  that  authoritative 
sources  are  behind  an  effort  to  in- 
troduce and  enforce  adequate  regu- 
lations and  rules.  The  marine  fire 
hazards  committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  has, 
through  a  sub-committee,  gone  thor- 
oughly into  the  subject,  and  will 
submit  a  report  that  will  embody 
the  latest  scientific  conclusions.  The 
methods  employed  by  the  United 
States  Navy  have  been  investigated, 
for  instance.  The  Navy  uses  both 
steam  and  air,  boiling  out  the  tanks 
by  a  high-pressure  pumping  process 
for  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  follow- 
ed by  two  more  hours  of  pumping 
in  event  of  vapors  being  discovered 
still  adhering  to  intricate  parts. 
This  is  followed  by  a  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  the  air.  Something  of  this 
nature  will  be  recommended  by  the 
sub-committee,  with  the  preference 
given  to  steam  as  the  medium. 

In  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  bulletin  thus  summar- 
izes  marine    insurance    in   England: 

The  prosperous  conditions  of  the 
marine  insurance  market  naturally 
have  not  continued,  the  business  of- 
fering being  insufficient  to  go  round 
and  assure  profits.  Various  com- 
panies' reports  clearly  indicate  the 
big  change  that  has  come  about  and 
they  show  how  seriously  conditions 
have  deteriorated  from  the  under- 
writing point  of  view.  Two  good  ex- 
amples are  those  of  the  London  As- 
surance and  the  International  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company.  In  the 
case  of  the  first-mentioned  concern, 
marine  premiums  for  1919  were  giv- 
en as  £860,500,  and  the  sum  of  £331,- 
500  was  carried  to  profit  and  loss. 
Last  year  the  premiums  were  £359,- 
300  higher,  but  the  amount  carried 
to  profit  and  loss  dwindled  down  to 
£47,800.  The  report  for  the  first  finan- 
cial year  of  the  International  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company  (issued  a 
year  ago)  stated  that  "in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  estimating  the  prof- 
its which  have  accrued  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year's  underwriting"  no 
dividend  would  be  declared.  The 
present   report   says  that  there   was 
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a  loss  on  the  first  year,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  the  total  loss  is 
until  the  end  of  the  current  finan- 
cial year.  According  to  the  first  ac- 
count, net  premiums  for  1919  were 
£267,500,  but  further  premiums  re- 
lating to  1919  and  received  last  year 
increased  this  sum  by  £80,000  and 
at  the  end  of  last  year  the  under- 
writing account  showed  a  loss  of 
£8600.  In  1920  premiums  amounted 
to  £642,900,  of  which  the  first  year's 
settlements  represented  36.05  per 
cent. 

Marine  Insurance  Bill 

Following  conferences  in  New 
York  between  representatives  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  steamship  owners 
and  underwriters,  a  new  form  of 
model  marine  insurance  bill  has  been 
drafted  and  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Edmonds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  bears  the  number  H.  R. 
6775.  Sections  20  and  21  of  the  old 
bill,  which  permitted  companies  to 
combine  in  making  rates  and  the 
adoption  of  uniform  policies,  have 
been  eliminated.  The  tax  of  2Vii 
per  cent  on  the  gross  premium  of 
insurance  placed  with  foreign  non- 
admitted  companies  has  been  strick- 
en from  Section  26. 

In  discussing  the  first  draft  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Edmonds  said  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  show  the 
position  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
in  the  hope  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states  will  adopt  similar 
legislation.  Meanwhile  it  would  be 
the  law  on  marine  insurance  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

When  the  combination  feature  of 
the  bill  was  under  discussion.  Sen- 
ator Edge  of  New  Jersey  announced 
that  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  legislation  which  would  tend  to 
restrict  competition.  Chairman  Jones 
said  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
he  was  opposed  to  such  legislation, 
but  it  was  possible  Congress  might 
be  confronted  with  such  a  situation 
as  would  make  it  advisable  to  enact 
such   a  measure. 

In  speaking  of  the  marine  insur- 
ance syndicates.  Congressman  Ed- 
monds said  that  before  these  syndi- 
cates were  formed  foreign  marine 
insurance  companies  cut  rates  to  a 
low  figure  and  after  the  American 
companies  had  been  forced  to  retire 
from  the  business  put  the  rates  at 
a  very  high  figure.  Something  must 
be  done,  he  said,  to  overcome  these 
conditions,  and  for  this  reason  the 
insurance  syndicates  should  not  be 
handicapped.  Senator  Jones  said  that 
even  if  the  proposed  measure  were 
enacted  into  law  the  companies  could 
not    combine    in    any    of   the    states 


where  anti-trust  laws  exist.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  test  case  should  be  in- 
stituted at  once. 

During  Mr.  Edmonds'  remarks  Ira 
Campbell,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Owners'  Association, 
asked  whether  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  elimination  of  competition  in  the 
marine  insurance  business.  "I  think," 
replied  Mr.  Edmonds,  "the  insurance 
companies  have  just  as  much  right 
to  co-operate  as  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  through  conferences. 
And  further  than  that,  the  insur- 
ance companies  could  give  to  the 
steamship  companies  cheaper  insur- 
ance because  of  such  co-operation." 

Mr.  Edmonds  said  he  believed  the 
formation  of  such  combinations  or 
syndicates  would  be  of  greater  ad- 
vantage to  American  shipping  than 
can  be  realized  at  this  time.  There 
is  no  chance,  he  said,  of  insurance 
companies  combining  for  the  trans- 
action of  a  cargo  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Edmonds  was  asked  if  he  haS 
any  objection  to  striking  from  the 
bill  the  provision  regarding  the  fi.x- 
ing  of  uniform  rates.  He  replied 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  striking 
that  out,  but  that  other  features  of 
the  combination  section  should  re- 
main, such  as  the  fixing  of  a  uniform 
policy  by  the  companies. 

Japanese  Load  Line  Law 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
Japanese  load  line  law  for  ships, 
which  was  passed  on  March  8,  and 
will  be  applicable  to  Japanese  ships 
and  ships  of  other  nations  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  by  order  later: 

Art.  1.  Al  Japanese  vessels  shall 
have  their  load  line  assigned  and 
marked  under  this  law,  except  the 
following: 

1.  Vessels  mentioned  in  all  the 
paragraphs  of  article  1  of  the  ship 
inspection  law. 

2.  Vessels  employed  solely  with- 
in the  small  coasting  limit  or  the 
smooth-water  limit. 

3.  Sailing  vessels  under  100  tons 
gross  and  employed  solely  within 
the  large  coasting  limit. 

4.  Vessels  employed  solely  in 
fishing,  towing,  salvage,  dredging, 
or  hydrographic  purposes,  and  those 
especially  exempted  by  the  compe- 
tent minister  of  state. 

Art.  2.  Except  in  cases  specially 
provided  for  by  the  competent  min- 
ister of  state,  a  vessel  shall  have 
her  load  line  assigned  and  marked 
when  she  is  proceeding  to  sea  for 
the  first  time  as  a  vessel  required  to 
have  the  load  line  under  this  law.  A 
vessel,  which  is  to  be  built  in  the 
place  where  this  law  is  in  force, 
may  have  her  load  line  assigned 
during  construction. 


Art.  3.  Except  in  cases  specially 
provided  for  by  the  competent  min- 
ister of  state,  the  load  line  shall  be 
assigned  by  the  local  marine  author- 
ities having  jurisdiction  over  the 
place  where  she  is. 

Art.  4.  When  a  vessel  has  had 
her  load  line  assigned  and  marked 
a  load-line  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  that  eifect. 

Art.  5.  Except  in  cases  specially 
provided  for  by  the  competent  min- 
ister of  state,  a  vessel  for  which  the 
load  line  has  been  marked  under  this 
law  shall  not  proceed  to  sea  with 
a  draft  submerging  that  load  line. 

Art.  6.  The  load-line  mark  shall 
not  be  concealed,  altered,  or  oblit- 
erated except  for  the  purposes  of 
escaping  capture  by  an  enemy  or 
other  reasonable  causes. 

Art.  7.  An  official  inspector  is 
empowered  to  enter  a  vessel  at  any 
time  for  inspection  or  to  detain  her 
from  proceeding  to  sea  if  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  she  is  violat- 
ing this  law. 

Art.  8.  The  necessary  rules  for  as- 
signing and  marking  the  load  line, 
and  the  fees  to  be  charged,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  competent  minister 
of   state. 

Art.  9.  A  load-line  certificate  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  this  law 
and  with  rules  under  this  law  by  a 
corporation  or  association  for  the 
survey  and  registry  of  shipping  ap- 
proved by  the  competent  minister  of 
state,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ing load-line  mark,  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  equivalent  to  that  issued 
and  marked  respectively  under  this 
law. 

Art.  10.  This  law  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  vessels  other  than  Japanese 
vessels,  being  in  the  port  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  law. 

Art.  11.  When  the  load-line  law 
and  rules  of  a  country  to  which  the 
vessel  in  question  in  the  preceding 
article  belongs  are  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  competent  minister 
of  state,  the  load-line  certificate  is- 
sued under  that  law  and  rules,  and 
the  corresponding  load-line  mark, 
shall  be  recognized  as  equivalent  to 
that  issued  and  marked  respectively 
under  this  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  vessels 
belonging  to  a  foreign  country 
which  does  not  recognize  the  valid- 
ity of  the  load-line  certificate  issued 
under  this  law  and  the  correspond- 
ing load-line  mark. 

Art.  12.  Except  in  cases  special- 
ly provided  for  by  the  competent 
minister  of  state,  if  a  vessel  is  em- 
ployed at  sea  without  a  load-line 
certificate,  or  proceeds  or  attempts  to 
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proceed  to  sea  with  the  load-line 
mark  submerged,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  or  a  person  acting  for  him 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  100  yen  but  not  exceeding  2000 
yen. 

Any  person  who  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  article  6  conceals,  al- 
ters, or  obliterates  the  load-line 
mark  shall  be  liable  to  the  fine  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Art.  13.  Any  person  who  has  ob- 
tained a  load-line  certificate  by 
fraudulent  or  improper  means  shall 
be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year  or 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  1000  yen. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  also  apply  to  a  per- 
son who  has  violated  the  provisions 
contained  therein  outside  the  bounds 
of  the  empire. 

Art.  14.  Any  person  who  resists 
or  impedes  the  inspection  of  the  of- 
ficial inspector  or  violates  the  order 
detaining  the  vessel  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  1000  yen. 
Suplementary  Rules 

Art.  15.  The  date  of  enforcement 
of  this  law  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Im- 
perial ordinance. 

Art.  16.  Japanese  vessels  hold- 
ing, at  the  time  of  the  enforcement 
of  this  law,  a  load-line  certificate 
issed  by  a  corporation  or  associa- 
tion for  the  survey  and  registry  of 
shipping  approved  by  the  competent 
minister  of  state  and  having  the 
corresponding  load-line  mark  shall 
be  recognized  as  having  the  load- 
line  certificate  under  this  law  and 
the  mark   corresponding  thereto. 

The  provision  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
vessel  other  than  a  Japanese  vessel 
which  may  be  in  a  port  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  law  at  the  time 
of  enforcement  of  this  law,  so  long 
as  she  remains  in  that  port. 

Art.  17.  For  Japanese  vessels  not 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
article  this  law  shall  not  be  applied 
until  the  load  line  is  assigned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  pro- 
vided for  by  the  competent  min- 
ister of  state. 

Japanese  Classifications 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Marine 
Corporation  up  to  the  end  of 
April  had  classed  five  vessels  of  12,- 
293  tons  gross,  four  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  Yamashita  Risen  Kai- 
sha  and  one  to  the  N.  Y.  K.  At  the 
same  time  the  society  or  the  Brit- 
ish Corporation,  with  which  it 
works,  expected  to  class  five  new 
vessels;    and    five    others,    formerly 


classed  by  Lloyd's,  had  been  trans- 
ferred. These  last  were:  Kleist,  ex- 
German,  N.  Y.  K.;  Chosen  Maru, 
O.  S.  K. ;  Myogisan  Maru,  Mitsui ;  Ku- 
nishiri  Maru,  Department  of  Com- 
munications; and  Taiyo  Maru,  ex- 
German,  T.  K.  K. 

Kakichi  Uchida,  chairman  of  the 
Japanese  committee  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister, said:  "We  hope  to  carry  on 
operations  in  peaceful  relations 
with  the  British  Corporation.  That 
Lloyd's  has  entrusted  its  powers  in 
this  country  to  the  Japanese  is  a 
great  event  auguring  well  for  fur- 
ther promotion  of  friendship  and 
commerce  between  Japan  and  Great 
Britain.  Lloyd's  Register  has  classi- 
fied and  surveyed  58  per  cent  of  the 
vessels  built  in  this  country  and  the 
British  Corporation  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  it." 

The  Motorship  Kennecott 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company's 
motorship  Kennecott,  now  operated 
by  the  Williams  Line  in  its  inter- 
coastal  service,  has  come  and  gone 
and  left  a  decidedly  good  impres- 
sion with  underwriters.  When  her 
hull  insurance  was  placed  recently 
she  received  an  unusually  good  rate, 
which  "was  practically  equivalent," 
it  was  stated,  "to  that  of  the  best 
steamer."  This  was  the  first  motor- 
ship  hull  insured  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  inasmuch  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  Charlie  Watson  had 
been  placed  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet. 

Good  steamer  rates  also  are  being 
extended  to  Kennecott  cargo.  Time 
was  when  motorships  took  an  ap- 
preciably higher  rate  than  steam- 
ships, as  was  the  case  with  the 
Siam,  the  first  motorship  to  appear 
on  the  West  Coast.  Her  relatively 
unknown  machinery  was  looked  at 
askance  as  making  her  liable  to 
average  claims,  and  a  higher  rate 
was  asked.  But  conditions  have 
changed  radically.  The  Kennecott 
especially  is  regarded  as  being  an 
excellent'  vessel,  on  which  the  Todd 
yard  at  Tacoma  did  its  best  work, 
and  it  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  e.xtended  them- 
selves on  her  engines. 

S.  A.  Livingston  has  been  appoint- 
ed underwriter  of  the  Aetna  Insur- 
ance Company's  marine  office,  San 
Francisco,  under  J.  A.  Mathews,  Pa- 
cific marine  general  agent.  In  1907 
Mr.  Livingston  entered  the  office  of 
his  father,  John  Livingston,  marine 
underwriter  of  San  Francisco.  In 
1913  he  went  to  the  Phoenix  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1918  to  the  marine  de- 
partment    of     Balfour,     Guthrie     & 


Company.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
late  E.  S.  Livingston,  former  marine 
general  agent  of  the  Aetna  in  San 
Francisco. 

Edm.  L.  Woods,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  San 
Francisco,  will  sail  for  England  in 
July  for  a  stay  of  two  months  or 
more.  This  will  be  Mr.  Woods'  first 
visit  to  his  native  country  in  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Captain  H.  H.  Marden,  Puget 
Sound  pilot  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  steamship  Governor  when  she 
was  rammed  by  the  West  Hartland 
and  sunk  April  1,  has  been  punished 
by  suspension  of  his  license  for  one 
year.  He  was  charged  with  inatten- 
tion to  duty. 

West  Hartland  Libel 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
through  its  attorneys,  Grosscup  & 
Morrow,  has  filed  a  libel  against  the 
steamship  West  Hartland,  which  sank 
the  steamship  Governor  April  1,  and 
against  the  Shipping  Board,  owner 
of  the  West  Hartland.  Damages  are 
asked  of  $2,250,000,  value  of  the 
Governor;  $100,000,  value  of  baggage 
and  personal  effects  of  passengers; 
and  $150,000,  value  of  the  Govern- 
or's cargo.  The  West  Hartland  is 
charged  with  full  blame  for  the  dis- 
aster and  her  oflicers  are  charged 
with  negligence. 

At  present  prices  the  West  Hart- 
land would  satisfy  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  these  claims. 


Westinghouse  Report 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  from  sales  billed  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1921, 
were,  as  shown  by  the  company's 
annual  report,  $1.50,980,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $15,000,000  over 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  previous 
year.  The  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing cost  was  $138,774,000;  and  the 
net  income  available  for  dividends 
was  $12,618,000,  or  16.8  per  cent  on 
the  company's  capital  stock.  Divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  were 
paid  during  the  year  on  both  the 
preferred  and  common  shares  of 
stock. 

During  the  year  the  position  of 
the  company  in  the  radio  electrical 
field  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  acquisition  of  exclusive  rights 
under  the  patents  owned  by  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. These  rights,  together  with 
others  already  owned,  place  the 
Westinghouse  Company  in  a  favor- 
able position  to  develop  and  manu- 
facture apparatus  in  a  field  that 
presents    great    future    possibilities. 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


Steamship  Operations 


Three  Conferences  Formed 

Developments  of  June  widened  the 
break  between  the  California  and 
Washington  lines  of  the  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference.  The  Seattle 
meeting,  held  early  in  the  month, 
accomplished  nothing  whatever  to- 
ward bringing  the  two  districts 
together,  for  the  California  com- 
panies stood  pat,  and  the  Washing- 
ton lines,  to  put  it  mildly,  were 
rather  belligerent.  Neither  attitude, 
of  course,  conduced  to  a  restoration 
of  the  Pacific  Westbound.  Under 
the  name  of  the  California  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference  the  southern 
operators  now  make  their  own  local 
rates,  of  which  they  advise  the 
North,  and  both  districts  remain 
subject  to  the  New  York  committee, 
so  far  as  transcontinental  rates  are 
concerned.  Portland  also  organized 
a  separate  conference,  which  sur- 
vived despite  vigorous  opposition  of 
Seattle  and  despite  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Admiral  Line.  Apparently, 
however,  the  conference  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  Admiral  again,  and 
this  having  been  accomplished,  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  maintain- 
ing an  organization,  although  at  one 
time  the  T.  K.  K.  and  Columbia- 
Pacific,  the  other  members,  had  been 
inclined  to  turn  a  favorable  ear  to 
proposals  for  amalgamation  with 
Seattle. 

New  York  a  Sore  Spot 

This  present  settlement  may  not 
endure  long.  Trouble  may  brew  at 
any  time  in  New  York.  One  of  the 
immediate  occasions  of  the  split  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  dominat- 
ing position  of  Seattle,  which  had 
more  trans-Pacific  lines  and  con- 
sequently more  votes  than  San 
Francisco.  The  same  condition  still 
obtains  in  New  York.  If  the  Cali- 
fornia lines  objected  to  dictation  by 
Seattle  in  the  making  of  Pacific 
Coast  rates,  they  naturally  would 
find  fault  with  the  same  dictation  in 
overland  trade.  In  fact,  they  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  insisting  upon 
some  equalization  of  strength  on  the 
Atlantic;  failing  this,  they  may 
jump  over  the  traces  altogether, 
leaving  the  trans-Pacific  situation 
"split  wide  open." 

Pending  the  formal  organization 
of  a  conference  in  Seattle,  the  old 
committee  of  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  agreed  to  advise  the  new 
California      organization      of      rate 


changes,  San  Francisco  to  do  like- 
wise for  Seattle.  This  understand- 
ing, combined  with  the  adherence  of 
both  groups  to  the  New  York  com- 
mittee, practically  gave  the  Califor- 
nia lines  what  they  had  demanded 
of  the  Northern ;  and  the  situation 
would  not  be  at  all  bad,  were  not 
the  same  and  other  elements  of  trou- 
ble present.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  cited  the  organization  of  the  con- 
ference at  Portland  and  the  threat 
of  Vancouver  to  break  off  from  the 
Seattle  committee.  In  such  condi- 
tions are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of 
rate-wars,  even  though  the  event 
would  find  city  aligned  against  city 
instead  of  a  few  outside  lines 
against  a  conference. 

Bonds  to  Be  Posted 

In  order  to  strengthen  its  control 
over  individual  members,  the  new 
Seattle  committee  decided  to  pro- 
vide a  sixty-day  withdrawal  clause 
and  the  posting  of  a  bond  of  $5000, 
to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  rate-cut- 
ting. Such  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  the  California  lines  before, 
and  they  had  rejected  it  because 
the  Java-Pacific  positively  refused 
to  listen.  Seattle  apparently  places 
much  reliance  in  the  plan  and  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  for  posting  bonds  and 
for  a  sixty-day  notice  of  withdrawal. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Seattle 
June  2,  M.  J.  Mayfield,  agent  of  the 
old  Pacific  Westbound  Conference, 
represented  the  San  Francisco  oper- 
ators. Mr.  Chapin  of  the  T.  K.  K. 
office,  San  Francisco,  also  was  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Mayfield  explained  to  the 
northern  lines  that  California  had 
organized  a  separate  body  composed 
of  the  Pacific  Mail,  Java-Pacific, 
T.  K.  K.  and  Struthers  &  Dixon,  but 
that  it  was  quite  willing  to  work 
with  Seattle  to  exchange  local  rates 
and  to  consider  suggestions.  An- 
nouncement also  was  made  of  the 
organization  of  a  conference  in 
Portland,  the  members  being  T.  K. 
K.,  Columbia-Pacific  and  Admiral. 
The  last  withdrew  immediately, 
however. 

Possible   Sources   of   Trouble 

What  would  happen  in  the  event 
that  a  northern  line,  the  0.  S.  K., 
for  example,  should  enter  San  Fran- 
cisco for  cargo,  or  a  southern  line, 
such  as  the  Java-Pacific,  should  en- 
ter Seattle,  was  discussed  at  length, 
and    the    fact    was    developed    that 


trouble  might  occur  over  the  rate  to 
be  charged.  Portland  representa- 
tives also  explained  their  situa- 
tion, saying  that  their  position  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  re- 
quired independence  of  action  so 
long  as  there  were  two  conferences. 
Some  cargo  peculiar  to  Portland, 
such  as  phosphate  rock  and  Utah 
coal,  was  cited  as  being  a  proper 
subject  for  the  control  of  that  city 
alone.  In  this  discussion  it  was 
brought  out  that  Portland  also 
feared  the  majority  power  of  Seat- 
tle, the  old  lumber  rate  of  $10  be- 
ing cited  as  unnecessary  and  as 
needlessly  sacrificing  $2.50. 

After  more  discussion  of  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  problem,  the 
northern  lines  bluntly  threatened  to 
ignore  San  Francisco  conference 
rates  and  to  send  vessels  into  that 
port  to  get  business,  regardless  of 
the  established  tariffs.  Despite  this 
threat,  however,  and  the  manifest 
ill-feeling  being  generated  between 
the  two  sections,  the  North  finally 
agreed  to  advise  the  South  of  rate 
changes,  provided  that  the  South 
would  reciprocate. 

The  T.  K.  K.  and  Columbia-Pacific 
expressed  their  willingness  to  join 
the  Seattle  conference,  if  certain 
difficulties  were  removed,  and,  pend- 
ing negotiations,  to  abide  by  Seattle 
rates  unless  pressing  competition 
forced  a  violation.  As  was  stated 
above,  however,  Portland  now  ap- 
pears to  be  determined  to  go  its 
own  way. 

Seattle  Membership 
Members  of  the  Seattle  Confer- 
ence will  be:  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Ocean  Services,  Frank  Water- 
house  &  Company,  James  Griffiths 
&  Sons,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Blue  Funnel,  Struth- 
ers &  Dixon  and  the  Admiral  Line. 
Some  lines,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
members  of  two  conferences,  Struth- 
ers &  Dixon,  for  example,  being  in 
botb  the  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
organizations. 

A  Free-for-AlI 

Difliculties  are  arising  to  vex  the 
intercoastal  and  trans-Pacific  steam- 
ship lines  in  the  application  of  their 
agreements  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  between  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  the  Far  East  at  all-water 
rates.  A  few  months  ago,  it  will 
be  recalled,  the  companies  made  ar- 
rangements for  transshipping  cargo 
at  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  trans- 
fer charges  to  be  absorbed  and  the 
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net  proceeds  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  intercoastal  and  trans- 
pacific lines.  So  long  as  through 
rates  remained  sufficiently  high  the 
plan  promised  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 
ness, especially  of  imports,  which 
had  the  choice  of  two  markets  in- 
stead of  only  one. 

A  Wallop  from  Singapore 

But    both    foreign    and    American 
direct  lines  polished   up  their  clubs 
and    hit   whatever   heads    they    saw. 
The    first    resounding    whack    came 
from  the  direction  of  Singapore.  The 
Straits-Atlantic     companies,    discov- 
ering that  the  intercoastal  lines  had 
fixed  a  minimum  rate  of  $16  a  ton, 
immediately    reduced    their    general 
merchandise  quotation  to  $15.    Per- 
haps that  result  was   not  une.xpect- 
ed.     To  the  trans-Pacific  operator  it 
\yas  the  logical  sequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  minimum;   but  the  in- 
tercoastal   operator    retorts    that    he 
could  not  give  the  Oriental  agencies 
a  free  hand  to   meet  any   rate  that 
might    be    quoted    by    direct    steam- 
ships,   that    he    was    compelled,    in 
brief,    to    call    a    halt    somewhere. 
Whether  the  direct  rates  from  other 
Oriental   ports  to  the  Atlantic   like- 
wise   were   reduced    is    not    definite, 
but   so   little   cargo    is    moving   that 
no  one  worries  much.     Quite  a  good 
bit   of   business   did   develop   during 
the    first    few    weeks    of   the    agree- 
ment, although  this  now  appears  to 
have  been  largely  wool  that  was  be- 
ing rushed  to  the   United   States   to 
anticipate    emergency   tariff    legisla- 
tion,   and    naturally   discharge   at   a 
Pacific    Coast    port    was    preferred, 
inasmuch  as  slower  delivery  at  the 
Atlantic  might  defeat  the  scheme. 
Not  a  Private  Brawl 
The  Barber  Line,  guessing  rightly 
that  the  brawl  was  not  private,  de- 
cided   to   take    a    hand.      This    com- 
pany operates  the  only  direct  North 
Atlantic  -  Panama  -  Oriental     service 
with  Shipping  Board  vessels.    It  pro- 
tested to  the  board  against  the  ab- 
sorption of  transfer  charges  at  Pa- 
cific   Coast    ports,    and    the    board, 
through  the  traffic  division,  request- 
ed the  North   Atlantic-Pacific   Coast 
Westbound    Conference   to    do   away 
with  the  absorption.  The  conference 
obliged. 

Step  Lively,  Please! 
But  the  Pacific  Coast-North  At- 
lantic Eastbound  Conference  was 
composed  of  different  spirits.  They 
would  as  soon  fight  the  Shipping 
Board  as  anyone  else.  Stripped  of 
diplomatic  persiflage,  their  reply 
was  exceedingly  short,  not  to  say 
curt.  Thereupon  the  traffic  depart- 
ment intimated  that  it  might  solve 
the  question  by  permitting  the  Bar- 
ber   Line    to    engage    in    the    inter- 
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coastal  trade,  incidental  to  its  At- 
lantic-Orient service.  This  gave  the 
conference  something  to  think  about, 
because  the  Barber  Line  might  find 
the  intercoastal  trade  to  its  liking 
and  decide  to  remain.  After  quite 
a  bit  of  discussion,  the  members  of 
the  conference  abrogated  their  in- 
dividual agreements;  but  inasmuch 
as  some  lines  that  used  common 
piers  might  transfer  freight  with- 
out any  added  expense,  the  .system 
probably  has  not  been  completely 
destroyed. 

In   its   communication   to  the   con- 
ferences,   the    Shipping    Board    held 
that  the  absorption  of  dock  transfer 
and    incidental    charges    at    Pacific 
Coast    ports    operated    to    the    detri- 
ment of  the  direct  Oriental-Atlantic 
lines.    In  this  view  the  Pacific  Coast- 
North    Atlantic    conference    did    not 
acquiesce.      It    said,    on    the    other 
hand,    that    the     intercoastal     lines 
were    making    no    concessions,    but 
were  merely  meeting  the  direct  rates. 
Even  so,  the  joint  service  could  not 
be  so  desirable  as  the  direct;  there- 
fore,   meeting   the    direct    tariff   did 
not    place    the    two    services    on    a 
parity.     And    besides,    the    arrange- 
ment   was    not    designed    to    attract 
shipments  but  was  to  meet  existing 
competition    of   the   transcontinental 
railroads   and    of   intercoastal-trans- 
Pacific   lines   using  the  same   docks, 
as,  for  example,  the  different  lines  of 
the   Pacific    Mail,   which   ply  to   the 
Atlantic     and    Far    East,    Williams 
and     Struthers     &     Dixon;     Pacific 
Steamship     and     Nawsco.       Freight 
could  be  discharged  from  a  Nawsco 
steamship  and  picked  up  by  an  Ad- 
miral   vessel,    for    example,    without 
the   incurring   of   any   transfer   cost 
beyond  that  of  discharging  and  load- 
ing,  one   of   which    is    bound    to    be 
incurred  in  any  event.     A   final  ar- 
gument, neatly  formulated  and  pre- 
sented,  was  that   the   predominating 
service     between     the     Orient     and 
North    Atlantic    was    foreign,    and 
therefore,     that     any     arrangement 
meeting  rail  and  trans-Pacific  com- 
petition,   the    direct   rate    not   being 
cut,   was  to  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Regarding  the  Barber  Line  being 
permitted    to    engage    in    the    inter- 
coa.stal  trade,  the  conference  replied 
that   the    berth    had   too    much    ton- 
nage and  that  practically  all  vessels 
were    operating    with    less    than    ca- 
pacity   cargoes.      Furthermore,    the 
board  had   stated  in   a  formal   reso- 
lution that  it  would  not  allot  more 
government    tonnage    to    the    inter- 
coastal trade.     This  was  done  when 
it   refused,   at   the   instance   of   pri- 
vate operators,  to  withdraw  vessels 
from    the    Nawsco     Line.      Relying 
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upon  these  promises,  said  the  con- 
ference, private  operators  had  been 
building   up  their  lines. 

In  this  interchange  of  notes,  the 
operators  appear  to  have  had  the 
advantage  of  logic.  But  they  real- 
ized that  logic  availed  little  against 
a  big  stick,  and  decided,  as  stated, 
to  play  with  the  board,  trusting  to 
some  dark  night  for  revenge.  When 
the  private  operators  of  the  United 
States  finally  march  on  Washington 
they  will  make  that  little  burning 
by  the  British  a  hundred  vears  ago 
resemble  a  Sunday  school  picnic. 

Panama  Canal  Tonnage 

The  conference  was  quite  correct 
m    stating    that    the    predominating 
service  between  the  Orient  and  the 
Atlantic  was  foreign.     During  April 
for    example,    80,674    long    tons    of 
cargo    moved    through    the    Panama 
Canal  from  the  East  Coast  to  Asia; 
British  vessels  carried  32,414,  Amer- 
ican    26,758    and    Japanese    21,502. 
Mo.st    of   that    good    business    would 
have   been   shipped   overland   to   Pa- 
cific   Coast    ports    if   there   were    no 
canal.     In  the  other  direction,  how- 
ever,   only    11,303    tons    moved,    of 
which  Japanese  vessels  had  9103  and 
American  2200. 

American  vessels  make  a  much 
poorer  showing  in  the  Atlantic- 
Australasian  trade.  The  westbound 
cargo  of  April  was  65,621  tons, 
British  vessels  carrying  53,200 
American  6500  and  Japanese  5921.' 
In  the  contrary  direction  the  single 
cargo  was  5420  tons,  which  was  ear- 
ned by  an  American  .steamer. 

In  the  total  tonnage  of  all  routes 
for  the   month   of  April,   westbound 
traffic  predominates,  as  usual.     From 
the   Atlantic    to   the   Pacific    500,801 
tons  moved,  as  compared  with  only 
406,812  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic.     The    latter    total    is    40,000 
tons    less   than    that   of   March    and 
62,000  less  than  that  of  April,  1920. 
The   former  total,   that  of  Atlantic- 
Pacific    business,   is   relatively   much 
smaller,  being  136,000  tons  less  than 
that  of  March,   1921,  although  102,- 
000   more  than   that  of  April,   1920. 
The  aggregate  decline  of  April   un- 
der March  was  no  less  than  177,000 
tons. 

South  American  Agreement 


Close  co-operation  between  steam- 
ship lines  operating  from  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  will  result  from  a 
new  working  agreement  now  being 
formulated.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  different  lines,  though  ply- 
ing from  the  two  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  were  competitive  to 
some  degree,  it  was  decided  to  place 
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some  rates  on  a  parity  and  to  give 
others  into  the  control  of  one  con- 
ference or  the  other.  Thus  the  At- 
lantic would  have  the  initiative  in 
fixing  a  machinery  rate,  inasmuch  as 
the  larger  consignments  of  such 
freight  are  from  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  Pacific  would  have  the  initiative 
as  to  wheat,  lumber,  etc.  Each  con- 
ference of  course  would  conform  to 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  other. 

The  same  working  agreement  is 
being  discussed  for  the  west  coast 
of  South  America.  Nothing  con- 
clusive has  been  done,  however. 

New  Australasian  Conference 

A  conference  to  control  rates  on 
freight  moving  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  Australasia  will  be  organ- 
ized within  a  short  time  by  most  if 
not  all  of  the  operators  engaged  in 
that  trade.  That  no  conference  has 
existed  up  to  this  time  is  rather 
singular,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
lines  engaged  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal organization  of  rate-making 
bodies  in  other  trades;  but  quite  a 
number  of  the  companies  are  rela- 
tively new  and  the  older-established 
lines  got  along  informally  without 
any   actual    organization. 

The  lines  that  are  expected  to 
join  are  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand  and  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company,  operating  from 
San  Francisco  only;  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation  and  Yama- 
shita  Kisen  Kaisha,  operating  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  generally;  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, a  new  line,  and  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 
(Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand),  which  runs  from  Van- 
couver to  Auckland  and  Sydney  via 
Honolulu  and  Suva.  The  Yama- 
shita  service  also  is  new,  having 
been  recently  announced. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  the  sit- 
uation is  that  the  American  lines 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  enter 
the  Canadian  -  Australasian  paper 
trade.  About  125,000  tons  of  paper 
and  pulp  moves  annually.  Here- 
tofore the  rates  have  been  more 
or  less  secret;  now  they  will  be 
placed  on  the  table. 

Committees  will  be  organized  in 
San  Francisco  and  Vancouver;  the 
headquarters  will  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Although  the  conference  is  just 
being  formed,  it  has  gone  ahead 
with  rate  reductions.  Some  of  the 
more  important  are:  canned  salmon, 
from  $25  to  $18;  general,  $25  to 
$20;  shocks,  $15  to  $10.  Lumber 
remains  at  $20.  The  tariffs  are  ef- 
fective from  all  Pacific  Coast  ports 
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to  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

The  Strike  on  the  Pacific 

Private  steamship  operators  of  the 
Pacific,  acting  through  the  Pacific- 
American  Steamship  Association  and 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  steadfastly  refuse  to  join 
with  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  new 
agreements  recently  arrived  at  and 
signed,  through  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis,  with  the  marine  engineers 
and  radio  operators.  The  following 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions was  issued  in  June: 

"In  view  of  the  reported  negotia- 
tions between  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Association  and  the  Shipping  Board, 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Association 
and  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  wish  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  no  departure  from  the 
policy  as  covered  in  the  resolution 
published  in  the  press  a  short  time 
ago,  as  follows:  'Resolved,  That  the 
undersigned  associations  will  not  con- 
fer or  negotiate,  now  or  at  any  time, 
with  the  Marine  Engineers'  Benefi- 
cial Association  as  at  present  con- 
stituted and  organized.'  " 

Except  for  the  action  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  which  generally  is  con- 
demned severely  by  private  opera- 
tors, the  strike  situation  on  the  Pa- 
cific was  satisfactory  to  owners.  They 
were  succeeding  in  obtaining  more 
men  at  the  reduced  scale  and  they 
expected  a  break  among  the  unions 
themselves,  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  position  of  the  operators 
even  stronger.  As  is  well  known, 
the  locals  of  the  marine  engineers 
were  by  no  means  a  unit  in  ac 
cepting  the  new  scale  to  which  Pres- 
ident Brown  agreed.  This  resent- 
ment promised  to  create  a  split  in 
the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  As- 
sociation. Other  unions,  moreover, 
were  inclined  to  regard  the  action 
of  the  engineers  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
common  cause,  especially  since  the 
Shipping  Board  broke  off  all  nego- 
tiations in  June  and  left  the  seamen, 
firemen,  stewards,  etc.,  in  no  envia- 
ble situation.  These  difl:erent  fac- 
tors made  for  optimism  among  the 
owners. 

An  interesting  little  controversy 
appeared  in  San  Francisco  in  late 
June.  The  marine  engineers  were 
assessing  tugboat  engineers,  who  had 
remained  at  work,  as  much  as  50 
and  75  per  cent  of  their  salaries. 
As  a  result,  men  began  to  quit  their 
jobs  rather  than  give  up  half  of 
their  earnings. 

The  Red  Stack,  Rolph  and  Peter- 
son tug  companies,  San  Francisco, 
announced  wage  reductions  of  15  per 
cent  June  20. 
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Passenger  Services  Improve 

The  allotment  of  ten  Shipping 
Board  535's,  five  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
and  five  to  the  Admiral  Line,  and 
three  522's,  all  to  the  Pacific  Mail, 
apparently  is  putting  other  trans- 
Pacific  lines  on  their  mettle  to  meet 
the  new  competition.  The  charter 
of  the  former  German  steamship. 
Cap  Finisterre,  now  Taiyo  Maru,  by 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  was  an- 
nounced several  weeks  ago.  Now 
comes  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  two 
German  vessels,  which  have  been 
purchased  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Prinz  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,  17,099  tons  gross,  will  be  re- 
named Empress  of  China  and  will 
ply  between  Vancouver  and  the  Ori- 
ent. The  other  vessel,  the  Kaiserin 
Auguste  Victoria,  24,581  tons  gross, 
will  be  renamed  Empress  of  Scot- 
land and  will  be  employed  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

Reports  from  Vancouver  state  that 
the  Empress  of  Japan,  the  oldest  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  fleet,  is  being 
offered  for  sale.  Should  no  satis- 
factory bid  be  received,  she  prob- 
ably will  be  placed  in  the  Calcutta- 
Hongkong  feeder  service. 

Taiyo  Maru  Arrives 

On  her  first  trans-pacific  voyage 
under  the  T.  K.  K.  flag,  the  Taiyo 
Maru  arrived  at  San  Francisco  late 
in  June.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
arranged  for  a  public  inspection  of 
the  vessel  June  30.  On  the  next  day 
a  limited  number  of  invited  guests 
were  to  be  taken  for  a  cruise  about 
the  Farallones.  After  luncheon  was 
served  on  board  the  Taiyo  Maru 
the  guests  would  be  entertained  by 
a  band,  Japanese  wrestlers  and  a 
bevy  of  swimming  girls. 

The  T.  K.  K.  also  is  improving  its 
South  American  service.  The  first 
of  three  large  combination  vessels 
built  by  the  Asano  yard,  the  Rakuyo 
Maru,  sailed  from  Hongkong  June 
10.  Two  others,  Bokuyo  Maru  and 
Ginyo  Maru,  remain  to  be  delivered. 
The  Kiyo  Maru,  formerly  used  in  the 
South  American  trade,  now  is  being 
employed  solely  as  a  tanker. 

The  535  Keystone  State  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
sailed  in  ballast  from  Philadelphia 
for  Seattle  June  2.  She  was  rushed 
to  the  Pacific  to  replace  the  We- 
natchee,  which  will  be  laid  up  for 
thirty  days  for  alterations,  princi- 
pally to  her  ventilating  system.  The 
Wenatchee  will  resume  trans-Pacific 
sailings  July  30.  The  Silver  State 
sailed  from  New  York  June  4  for 
Seattle  via  way  ports  with  7000  tons 
of  cargo  and  a  large  passenger  list. 
She    will    sail    from    Seattle    in    the 
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Pacific    Steamship    Company's    Ori- 
ental service  July  9. 

Interctiastal  Changes 

The  Luckenbach  Line  announces 
that  the  large  15-knot  steamships, 
Andrea  F.  and  Lewis  Luckenbach 
have  been  added  to  the  intercoastal 
service.  All  the  vessels  now  en- 
gaged in  the  Atlantic-Pacific  trade 
are  of  the  largest  and  fastest  Luck- 
enbach class. 

The  Shipping  Board  53.5  Empire 
State,  the  second  of  five  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Pacific  Mail,  departed 
from  Baltimore  for  San  Francisco 
in  June  and  will  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Honolulu  and  the  Orient 
July  23.  The  Matson  Company's 
Buckeye  State  was  delayed  in  de- 
pai-ting  from  Baltimore  for  San  Fran- 
cisco in  June,  fire  having  damaged 
her  badly.  The  Hawkeye  State,  which 
was  retired  for  one  voyage  to  per- 
mit of  alterations  being  made,  sailed 
from  Baltimore  June  25. 

On  the  Mexican  Coast 

Consul  Yost  at  Guaymas  reported 
on  May  3  that  within  a  few  days 
four  merchant  vessels,  which  the 
Mexican  government  recently  pur- 
chased in  Canada  and  which  are  now 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Mexico.  Two  of  the  ves- 
sels are  to  be  used  in  the  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  Man- 
zanillo,  Islas  Maria,  and  Mazatlan; 
the  other  two  are  to  have  their 
headquarters  at  Guaymas,  whence 
they  will  serve  ports  in  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  littoral 
of  Lower  California,  including  En- 
senada. 

The  Stark  Steamship  Company  an- 
nounces that  beginning  with  the 
sailing  of  the  Georgina  Rolph  from 
San  Francisco  June  18  the  com- 
pany will  operate  to  South  American 
as  well  as  Mexican  ports.  The 
steamship  Centralia  has  engaged  in 
the    San    Francisco-Mexico    trade. 

The  Red  Star  Line  has  placed 
three  third-class  vessels  in  the  New 
York- Danzig  -  Libau  service.  The 
company  developed  a  good  business 
last  year  with  various  sailings  of 
the  same  vessels  to  Baltic  ports,  and 
now  has  placed  them  regularly  in 
that  trade. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  Johnson 
Line  agents,  announce  the  sailing  of 
the  combination  motorship  Balboa 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  for  Ham- 
burg in  August. 

The  Mexican  Steamship  Company 
is  reported  to  have  purchased  the 
steamships  Bolivar  and  Washing- 
ton, which  will  be  used  with  the 
steamship  Mexico  between  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Mazat- 
lan. 


The  Williams  Line  announced  in 
June  that  it  had  established  a  feeder 
service  to  New  York  and  would  ac- 
cept cargo  at  certain  outside  ports 
at  New  York  rates.  Due  to  objec- 
tion by  the  Shipping  Board,  how- 
ever, the  application  of  New  York 
rates  and  the  absorption  of  lighter- 
age, etc.,  at  New  York  have  been 
discontinued,  although  the  Williams 
Line  will  continue  to  issue  through 
bills  of  lading. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  new  Orient- 
Pacific  Coast-Australasian  service  of 
the  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha  proba- 
bly will  arrive  on  the  Coast  in  Sep- 
tember, said  Frank  K.  Hitching,  its 
agent.  Mr.  Hitching  said  that  the 
company  pi'obably  would  not  join  the 
new  Australasian  conference  formal- 
ly, although  it  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  conference  rates. 

The  Congress  Line,  for  which  Mr. 
Hitching  was  agent,  has  abandoned 
all  effort  to  resume  intercoastal  op- 
erations. It  scarcely  had  begun  when 
the  Shipping  Board  seized  its  vessels. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
which  will  operate  motorships  in  its 
joint  service  with  the  Holland-Amer- 
ica between  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  announces  that  the  first  ves- 
sel, the  Somersetshire,  will  arrive  at 
Pacific  Coast  ports  in  July.  All  the 
vessels  will  have  refrigerated  space. 

Golden  State's  Record 

A  new  record  in  trans-Pacific  ser- 
vice was  established  recently  when 
the  steamship  Golden  State,  first  of 
the  535-type  passenger  and  freight 
carriers  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  entered  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  thirteen  days, 
seven  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes 
after  leaving  Yokohama,  exclusive  of 
the  time  spent  at  Honolulu,  says  the 
Pacific  Mail  house  publication.  The 
new  liner  maintained  an  average 
speed  of  16.62  knots  during  the  re- 
turn trip  over  the  "Sunshine  Belt  to 
the   Orient." 

The  fastest  run  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  between  ports  was  made 
from  Yokohama  to  Honolulu,  the  to- 
tal time  being  eight  days,  nine  hours 
and  thirtyq-seven  minutes,  with  an 
average  speed  of  17.7  knots.  The 
steaming  time  of  the  Golden  State 
from  Honolulu  was  four  days  and 
twenty-two  hours. 

Flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  house  flag  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  the  Golden  State 
is  the  first  vessel  of  her  type  to  make 
a  round  trip  between  San  Francisco 
and  ports  of  the  Orient.  One  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  run  from 
Hawaii  was  the  fact  that  she  over- 
took four  other  well-known  trans- 
Pacific  vessels,  showed  them  all  her 
heels,   and   steamed   in   through   the 


Golden  Gate  a  day  in  advance  of 
them  all. 

The  four-masted  schooner  Irene, 
Captain  Carlson,  arrived  at  Aberdeen 
May  19  after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  days 
from  Honolulu.  This  appears  to  be 
a  record  for  the  northbound  pas- 
sage, although  the  schooner  Kitsap 
used  to  make  fourteen  days  from 
Grays  Harbor  or  Puget  Sound  to 
Honolulu  with  remarkable  regularity. 

Forty  days  from  Melbourne,  the 
four-masted  barkentine  Aurora  en- 
tered the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
May  26,  having  averaged  more  than 
182  miles  a  day.  Her  best  previous 
time  was  sixty  days.  The  forty-day 
voyage  is  believed  to  be  a  record. 

Panama  Oil  Storage 

Three  steel  tanks  of  55,000  bar- 
rels capacity  each  were  added  to 
the  petroleum  storage  facilities  at 
the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Canal 
in  the  month  of  April;  and  a  fourth 
tank  of  the  same  capacity  has  been 
completed  but  is  not  yet  filled,  says 
the  Panama  Canal  Record.  The 
United  Fruit  Company,  the  Arrow 
Oil  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  each  owns  one 
of  the  three  tanks  already  filled, 
and  the  Huasteca  Petroleum  Com- 
pany owns  that  which  is  completed 
but  not  yet  filled.  The  storage  ca- 
pacity of  the  different  tanks  at  both 
ends  of  the  Canal  is  now  as  follows: 
Panama  Canal,  396,368  barrels ;  Pan- 
ama Canal  Storage  Corporation, 
221,456;  West  India  Oil  Company, 
194,946;  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, 149,078;  Huasteca  Petroleum 
Company,  166,721 ;  Texas  Company, 
111,515;  Arrow  Oil  Company,  55,- 
000;  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 55,000;  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, 55,000;  Panama  Agencies 
Company,  25,064;  total,  1,430,148. 
Of  the  capacity  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  one  tank  of  55,954  barrels  at 
Cristobal  and  one  of  4038  at  Balboa 
are  for  Diesel  oil. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Low 

A  marked  falling-off  in  sugar 
shipments  from  Hawaii  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Atlantic  Coast,  New 
Orleans-Philadelphia-New  Y'ork,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  certainty.  Estimates 
of  the  decline  from  normal  range 
between  150,000  and  200,000  tons, 
or  between  one-third  and  one-fourth 
of  the  output  of  approximately 
600,000. 

During  the  first  half  of  1920  the 
Japanese  labor  of  Oahu  was  on 
strike.  This  adversely  affected  the 
1921  crop,  which  did  not  have 
proper  attention.  On  top  of  this 
came  an  exodus  of  Japanese  to 
their  native  country  and,  worst  of 
all,  a  go-slow  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  that  remained.    As  a  result, 
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some  fields  are  in  bad  condition  and 
apparently  little  can  be  done  to  save 
them.  A  delegation  was  dispatched 
from  Honolulu  to  Washington  to 
urge  Congress  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  Chinese  labor,  and  the 
planters  also  have  been  active  in 
the  West  Indies;  but  whether  these 
different  efforts  can  be  of  much 
avail  this  season  is  very  doubtful. 

Should  the  worst  be  realized,  and 
a  decline  of  200,000  tons  be  regis- 
tered, the  Hawaiian  carrying  trade, 
no  less  than  the  islands  themselves, 
will    suffer    severely.      Up    to    this 


time  the  Hawaiian  business,  both 
eastbound  and  westbound,  had  been 
probably  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
the  Matson  Line  was  in  the  enviable 
position  of  holding  contracts  for 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  Hawaii-San  Francisco  sugar 
rate  has  been  reduced  another  50 
cents,  from  $5.50  to  $5.  The  total 
reduction  this  year  is   $1. 

Isthmian  to  Gulf 

Following  announcement  by  the 
Luckenbach  Line  of  a  Pacific-Gulf 
service,  the   Isthmian  Line,  through 


Norton,  Lilly  &  Company,  general 
agents,  also  has  announced  that  it 
would  maintain  monthly  sailings  be- 
ginning with  the  departure  of  the 
steamship  Anniston  City  from  New 
Orleans  June  15.  Ports  of  call  will 
be  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Los  An- 
geles (Wilmington),  San  Francisco, 
Portland  and  Seattle.  Should  cargo 
offerings  justify,  sailings  will  be  in- 
creased. The  Isthmian  Line  now  has 
three  distinct  intercoastal  services: 
Atlantic-Pacific,  Gulf-Pacific  and 
Atlantic-Pacific-Hawaii. 
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Sketch  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Luckenbach  Line  showing  the  freight  charges  on  sodium  carbonate  a  hundred  pounds 
from  cities  of  C  and  B  territory.  From  each  shipping  point  run  two  lines,  one  to  the  lower  left,  where  the  rail  rate  to  New  Orleans  will 
be  found;  the  other  to  the  Philadelphia  rate  on  the  lower  right.  In  the  upper  right  corner  are  Philadelphia-Pacific  Coast  and  New  Orleans- 
Pacific  Coast  water  rates  and  the  all-rail  rates  from  groups  C  and  B  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  using  the  data  here  given  one  may  determine 
in   a   few   seconds   the   relative   costs   of   shipping   by   three   routes.      The  serrated  line  crossing   Ohio   is  the  division   between   C   and    B   territories. 
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Gulf  services  heretofore  had  been 
maintained  by  Swayne  &  Hoyt  (Pa- 
cific-Caribbean-Gulf Line)  and  by 
the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific. 

The  accompanying  charts,  pre- 
pared by  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Luckenbach,  have  a  story  to  tell  of 
the   Gulf  trade. 

Mexican  Oil  Imports 

Petroleum  import.s  into  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  will  be  nearly  twice  that 
of  any  earlier  year,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  production  of  our  own 
oilfields.  The  total  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum imported  into  this  country, 
which  itself  produces  two-thirds  of 
the  oil  of  the  world,  will  be  nearly 
6,000,000,000  gallons  against  about 
3,000,000,000  in  1920,  approximately 
2,000,000,000  in  1919,  1,500,000,000  in 
1918,  and  1,000,000,000  in  1917,  says 
a  statement  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  New  York. 

Practically  all  of  the  oil  imported 
from  Mexico  comes  by  tank  steamer, 
the  quantity  imported  by  rail  being 
extremely  small.  About  one-third 
of  the  crude  enters  at  the  Gulf 
ports  of  Galveston,  Sabine  and  New 
Orleans,  while  most  of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  passes  through  the 
Gulf  northward  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  The  latest 
available  figures  of  the  importation 
by  ports  are  those  of  the  calendar 
year  1919,  and  show  545,000,000  gal- 
lons entering  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  202,000,000  at  Baltimore,  196,- 
000,000  at  Philadelphia,  350,000,000 
at  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  and 
Sabine  about  200,000,000  gallons 
each. 

Shipping  Briefs 

p.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president  of  the 
International  Marine  Company,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  in  New  York,  an- 
nounced the  regular  semi-annual 
dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  company,  pay- 
able August  1  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  July 
15.  The  officers  of  the  company 
were  re-elected  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Suez  Tolls 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  during 
the  war  imposed  tolls  on  shelter- 
deck  spaces  only  when  actually  used 
for  passengers  or  cargo,  waiving  on 
account  of  war  necessities  its  form- 
er rules.  Beginning  with  March  1, 
1921,  the  former  rule  has  been  re- 
stored, and  after  that  date  shelter- 
deck  spaces  will  be  liable  for  tolls, 
whether  or  not  actually  used  for 
passengers  or  cargo  on  the  voyage 
through    the    canal,    if    such    spaces 


JViap  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  office  of  tlie  Luckenbach  Line  showing  the  advantage  of 
shipping  to  the  Pacific  Coast  through  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  in  preference  to  Atlantic  ports. 
The  present  rail  and  steamship  rates  are  such  that,  in  competition  with  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  the  Gulf  ports  are  able  to  command  shipments  from  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Atlantic  as  far  north  as  Wilmington  This  map  is  based  on  average  rates  and  therefore  does  not 
held  good  for  every  single  commodity;  nor  does  it  take  into  account  ports  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
such  as  Savannah.  But  it  does  indicate  what  business  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  may  expect  to 
do  with  the  Pacific  Coast  so  long  as  those  cities  enjoy  a  water  differential  of  approximately  25 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than   North  Atlantic  rates. 


have    been    so    used    before    August 
1,  1914,  or  after  March  1,  1921. 

Coal   Bids 

Bids  received  by  the  army  depot 
quartermaster,  San  Francisco,  for 
43,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  were  as  fol- 
lows: Standard  Coal  Co.,  Utah 
coal,  $11.62  a  ton;  King  Coal  Co., 
Utah  coal,  $11.77;  same,  Comax, 
$11.22;  same,  Manchurian,  $10.36; 
same,  Australian,  $11.48;  Rolph  Nav- 
igation &  Coal  Co.,  Utah  coal,  $13; 
same,  Australian,  $13.  Standard 
was  the  lowest  bidder  on  American 
coal. 

Alaska  and  Section  27 

A  test  suit  has  been  filed  in 
Juneau  by  the  Alaskan  territorial 
government  and  Juneau  Commercial 
Association  seeking  to  set  aside  Sec- 
tion 27,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  which 
would  prohibit  diversion  of  Ameri- 
can cargo  to  Canadian  ports  for 
shipment  to  Alaska.  A  test  cargo 
was  shipped  from  a  Canadian  port 
to  Juneau  and  the  territory  request- 
ed an  injunction  restraining  the 
Federal  government  from  interfer- 
ence. However  the  suit  may  be  dis- 
guised, it  is  essentially  a  fight 
against  the  coastwise  laws. 

Seattle  Wharfage 

Seattle  is  having  trouble  in  abro- 
gating wharfage  charges  and  assess- 
ing handling  charges  between  ship's 
tackle  and  point  of  rest  against  the 


carrier.  The  steamship  companies 
refuse  to  assume  the  charge  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  do  the  work. 
They  do  not  object  to  making  Se- 
attle free  for  the  shipper,  but  they 
do  object  to  paying  for  work  done 
by  another. 

Other  ports  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Francisco  included,  are  considering 
the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  to 
meet  Seattle  and  Portland. 

Reciprocal  Exemption 

Senator  Jones  has  introduced  a 
bill  (S.  1942)  to  secure  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  exemp- 
tion from  foreign  income  and  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  in  return  for  re- 
ciprocal treatment  of  foreign  ship- 
owners by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  bill  is  the  result  of  con- 
ferences held  for  several  months  by 
the  Inter  -  Departmental  Committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments  and 
Shipping  Board. 

The  American  Ship  &  Commerce 
Corporation  authorizes  the  following 
statement:  The  American  Ship  & 
Commerce  Corporation  has  desig- 
nated the  American  Ship  &  Com- 
merce Navigation  Corporation  to  ex- 
ecute the  agreement  that  was  nego- 
tiated last  year  by  the  Harriman 
shipping  interests  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  for  the  joint  mainte- 
nance of  shipping  routes.  The  Amer- 
ican   Ship    &    Commerce   Navigation 
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Corporation's  agreement  is  in  the 
same  form  as  the  original  compact 
which  was  made  public  last  fall,  and 
continues  the  terms  then  announced. 

I.  M.  M.  Report 

The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine estimates  its  1920  earnings  at 
$9,440,157,  as  compared  with  $17,- 
062,912  for  the  year  1919.  Inas- 
much as  the  dividends  of  subsidiary 
British  companies,  however,  have 
been  converted  into  dollars  at  the 
standard  rate  of  $4.85  to  the  pound 
sterling,  in  order  to  afford  a  just 
basis  of  comparison  with  preceding 
years,  the  actual  earnings,  expressed 
in  dollars,  were  less  than  those 
given.  The  net  earnings  of  the  I. 
M.  M.,  plus  dividends  from  subsi- 
diaries, less  taxes  and  interest,  were 
$8,307,283,  the  pound  being  con- 
verted into  dollars  at  market  ex- 
change on  the  day  received. 

Shrinkage  of  freight  traffic  and 
the  various  handicaps  to  a  large 
immigrant    travel,    among    which    is 


the  recent  law  limiting  immigra- 
tion, has  caused  the  net  earnings 
for  the  first  part  of  1921  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  for  1920.  The 
report  to  the  stockholders  continues: 

"It  is  impossible  to  predict  a  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  situation 
in  the  near  future,  as  this  can  only 
be  brought  about  as  political,  eco- 
nomical and  labor  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope improve  and  the  buying  ability 
of  the  European  nations  is  gradually 
restored.  In  the  meantime  our  prop- 
erty is  being  well  maintained  and 
judiciously  strengthened,  our  cash 
position  is  strong  and  we  feel  that 
the  company  is  well  equipped  to 
maintain  its  position  in  its  various 
trades,  and  is  in  excellent  condition 
to  weather  the  storm  through  which 
shipping  is  now  passing." 

The  company  paid  10  per  cent 
during  1920  on  unpaid  back  divi- 
dends, leaving  42  per  cent  still  due 
preferred  stock. 


Rail  Rates  Cut 

Transcontinental  railroad  rates 
are  being  forced  down  by  the  com- 
petition of  intercoastal  steamship 
lines.  Repeated  announcements  of 
reductions  were  made  in  May  and 
June,  but  at  this  writing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  not 
given  the  sanction  required  in  some 
cases,  and  the  intermediate  terri- 
tory manifests  a  disposition  to  fight. 

An  important  development  is  in 
iron  and  steel.  Following  upon  a 
decision  to  reduce  by  20  per  cent, 
the  railroads  decided  in  June  to  re- 
quest an  additional  5  per  cent. 

On  eastbound  business  the  roads 
decided  to  cut  beans  and  peas  from 
$1.25U  to  $1.05,  canned  goods  from 
$1,201/2  to  $1.05,  and  rice  from 
$1.25V2,  $1.1612  and  1.08y2,  the  rate 
depending  upon  the  group  to  which 
shipped,  to  a  flat  rate  of  $1  to  A, 
B  and  C.  Dried  fruit  in  boxes  was 
cut  from  $1.6612  to  $1.25.  These 
are  radical  reductions,  of  course, 
but  let  them  be  compared  with  the 
steamship  rates:  canned  goods,  50 
cents;  beans,  55  cents;  rice,  521/2 
cents  (these  rates  were  made  for 
an  emergency  but  have  been  ex- 
tended) ;  sacked  and  boxed  fruit, 
55  cents. 

Export  rates  on  goods  moving  via 
Gulf  ports  or  via  Mallory  Line  to 
New  York  have  been  cut.  Boxed 
fruit  is  down  from  $1,661/2  to  95; 
sacked  from  $2  to  $1.15,  the  old  20- 
cent  differential  being  preserved; 
canned  goods  from  $1.20i/2  to  80; 
beans  and  peas  from  $1,251/.  to  90; 


Rates  and  Freights 


rice  from  92  to  80,  and  barley 
from  7414  to  50.  These  reductions 
are  forced  by  the  competition  of  the 
direct  steamship  lines.  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company,  operating  the 
European-Pacific  Line,  have  reduced 
dried  fruit,  sacked  or  boxed,  to 
$1.25,  beans  to  $1.20,  canned  goods 
to  $1,  rice  to  $1.05  and  tallow  to  $1; 
no  minima  to  apply.  The  railroad 
rates   are  for  carloads. 

While  they  are  endeavoring  to 
build  up  export  business  to  Europe, 
the  roads  also  are  continuing  their 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Pacific  reduction  of  Pacific  Coast 
import  and  export  rates.  Rates 
heretofore  effective  to  and  from 
Chicago  only  now  will  be  applied 
to  points  on  the  following  rail- 
roads: Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western; 
Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeast- 
ern ;  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line, 
and  Ann  Arbor.  The  concurrence  of 
the  first  and  last  already  had  been 
announced.  But  despite  the  begin- 
ning thus  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
large  groups,  such  as  the  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania,  has  ac- 
ceded. 

Refrigerator  Ships 

The  subject  of  refrigerator  steam- 
ships for  the  intercoastal  trade  con- 
tinues to  bob  up,  and  indications 
are  that  one  or  more  companies  may 
decide  to  establish  such  a  service. 
Nothing  has  been  done  yet,  how- 
ever, despite  published  statements 
that  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Company  had  decided  to  employ  ten 


3800  deadweight  ton  steamers  in  the 
trade  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. The  company  has  been  con- 
sidering that  use  of  the  vessels,  but 
the  announcement  that  it  had  come 
to  a  decision  was  premature. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  has  had  a  refriger- 
ator fleet  under  consideration  for 
several  months.  Intimations  re- 
ceived on  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
New  York  were  to  the  effect  that 
favorable  action  probably  would  be 
taken. 

All  steamship  men  do  not  see  the 
question  in  the  same  light;  some 
hold  that  the  transportation  of  per- 
ishable Pacific  Coast  products  to  the 
East  is  primarily  a  function  of  the 
railroads.  They  argue  thus:  Re- 
frigerated freight  is  of  its  nature 
perishable  and,  accordingly,  de- 
mands a  quick  market,  the  more  so 
because  it  is  increasingly  liable  to 
deterioration  after  being  removed 
from  cars  or  steamships.  This  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  sale  forces  the 
diversion  of  many  refrigerator  cars, 
which  may  be  consigned  to  Council 
Bluffs  or  Omaha  and  upon  or  prior 
to  arrival  reconsigned  to  the  Mid- 
dle Western  or  Eastern  city, 
whether  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land or  New  York,  that  offers  the 
best  immediate  market.  The  fact  is, 
said  one  steamship  man  in  discuss- 
ing the  question,  that  relatively  few 
cars  are  delivered  in  the  East  with- 
out having  been  reconsigned  at  least 
once. 

A  steamship  carrying  a  large  re- 
frigerator cargo,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  compelled  to  discharge  the 
whole  at  one  or  two  Atlantic  ports. 
New  York  first,  and  perhaps  Boston 
next,  offer  the  best  markets ;  but  the 
discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  re- 
frigerated freight  at  these  ports 
probably  would  tend  to  create  a 
glut,  with  the  result  that  the 
goods  would  go  begging,  even  though 
some  city  a  few  hundred  miles  in- 
land might  offer  a  good  demand. 
The  very  bulk  of  the  refrigerator 
cargo  also  would  militate  against  a 
satisfactory  sale.  Relatively  small 
lots  shipped  by  rail  may  be  scat- 
tered from  Kansas  City  to  Boston ; 
the  same  potential  market  scarcely 
would  offer  to  a  complete  cargo  de- 
livered as  a  whole. 

Nor  are  existing  storage  facilities  in 
New  York  adequate  to  care  for  such 
a  movement  of  perishable  freight  as 
a  refrigerator  line  would  handle; 
and  even  the  creation  of  facilities 
would  not  enable  a  refrigerator  line 
to  compete  with  the  railroads  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  water  ship- 
ment,   of    discharging    and    storage, 
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or  reloading  and  shipment  by  rail 
to  the  ultimate  market. 

The  views  presented  here  are 
held  by  a  considerable  number  of 
shipping  officials.  Others,  of  course, 
think  differently.  The  actual  oper- 
ation of  a  refrigerator  line  is  the 
one  proof  of  the  pudding. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Producers'  and 
Shippers'  Association  was  organized 
at  Seattle  early  in  June  with  the  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  better  refrigerator 
facilities  in  the  intercoastal  trade. 
C.  S.  Whitcomb  of  Los  Angeles,  vice- 
president  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  was  elected  pres- 
ident, and  departed  for  New  York 
on  business  for  the  new  association. 
The  organization  says  that  its  mem- 
bers are  prepared  to  offer  steamship 
lines  a  minimum  of  9000  cars  of 
fruit,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  pay 
more  than  90  cents  a  box.  It  is 
rather  doubtful  whether  this  rate 
would  appeal  to  operators. 

Freight  Report 

June  14,  1921. 

Our  last  circular  was  dated  May 
11.  Since  that  time  a  fair  amount 
of  business  has  been  done  in  char- 
tering, although  the  strike  of  en- 
gineers has  been  quite  a  factor  in 
curtailing  chartering  vessels. 

The  Pacific  Grain  Company  char- 
tered steamer  Benvenue  for  grain 
from  Portland  to  U.  K.-Continent  at 
58/6,  option  usual  Mediterranean 
2/6  additional,  followed  by  the  char- 
ter of  the  Benduran  by  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company,  at  60/-  for  one 
port  U.  K.-Continent,  Bordeaux- 
Hamburg.  Kerr-Gifford  took  the 
Port  Said  Maru  at  58/-  with  the 
usual  additional  to  Mediterranean. 
The  Pacific  Grain  Company  char- 
tered steamer  Natal  at  58/9  for  one 
port,  60/-  two  ports  U.  K.-Continent, 
Bordeaux-Hamburg,  62/6  usual  Med- 
iterranean. The  Northern  Grain  & 
Warehouse  Company  chartered  new 
tanker  Swif  flight  for  two  ports 
U.  K.-Continent,  Bordeaux-Hamburg, 
at  56/-  and  also  Japanese  steamer 
Ryfuku  Maru  at  57/6  for  two  ports 
U.  K.-Continent,  Bordeaux-Hamburg. 
Both  the  motorships  Panama  and 
Buenos  Aires  arranged  space  for 
wheat  or  flour  from  the  North  to 
Dantzig  at  70/-.  The  Panama  flour 
was  by  the  Pacific  Grain  Company, 
and  the  Buenos  Aires  flour  by  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company.  The  Pacific 
Grain  Company  also  chartered  the 
British  steamer  Eastern  Prince  for 
U.  K.-Continent,  Bordeaux-Hamburg, 
usual  Mediterranean,  on  private 
terms,  and  a  Japanese  steamer  was 
reported  as  having  been  chartered 
at  55/-  for  one  port,  56/3  two  ports 
U.  K.-Continent,  option  of  65/-  one 
port;  67/6  two  ports  Baltic,  or  Nor- 


way and  Sweden.  The  break  in  ex- 
change has  weakened  the  demand 
somewhat,  but  we  quote  the  market 
steady  for  grain  from  the  North  at 
55/-  bid,  57/6  asked. 

From  San  Francisco  no  entire  ves- 
sels have  been  fixed  as  yet,  but  the 
different  shippers  have  arranged 
space  on  the  regular  liners  on  the 
basis  of  60/-  for  U.  K.  or  Conti- 
nental ports,  and  one  steamer,  the 
Ensley  City,  was  forced  to  accept 
57/6  for  filling  up  space.  The  Bue- 
nos Aires  also  arranged  space  for 
about  4000  tons  of  cottonseed  oil 
cake  on  the  basis  of  |13  per  ton, 
weight,  from  San  Pedro  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

For  August  loading  some  business 
has  also  been  done  for  space  on 
liners  on  the  basis  of  60/-. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  are 
not  in  position  to  report  what  action 
the  Shipping  Board  will  take  in  the 
matter  of  making  rates  for  new 
crop  loading.  Now  that  the  strike 
of  the  marine  engineers  is  reported 
as  being  off,  it  may  be  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  make  rates,  although  we 
understand  that,  unless  they  can 
get  62/6  as  a  minimum,  the  vessels 
would  go  out  at  a  loss,  to  U.  K.- 
Continent. 

Quite  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for 
lumber  to  New  York.  The  steamer 
West  Catanace,  which  has  just  left 
this  coast  with  lumber  in  that  direc- 
tion, has  been  chartered  back  to  San 
Diego  with  coal  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  is  again  chartered  for 
lumber  to  New  York,  this  time  at 
$17.50,  and  the  Munson  Line  have 
chartered  three  of  their  steamers  to 
the  Willapa  Lumber  Company  at  $17. 
The  Munaries  and  Mundelta  so  far 
have  been  named.  There  is  still  one 
more  to  be  named. 

Owing  to  the  tieup  of  our  steam 
schooners,  the  schooner  Forest 
Friend  was   chartered  by  the   Slade 


Lumber  Company  for  lumber  from 
the  North  to  San  Francisco  at  a 
reported  rate  of  $8,  and  the  Levi  W. 
Ostrander  was  chartered  from  the 
North  to  Honolulu  on  private  terms. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  from  four 
to  five  steamers  were  chartered  in 
May  to  carry  wheat  from  Portland 
to  Japan   at  $7   per  ton. 

The  schooner  Fort  Laramie  was 
taken  by  Grace  &  Company  for 
nitrate  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
at  $6. 

Schooner  Vancouver  was  char- 
tered at  $18  with  lumber  from  Puget 
Sound  or  Grays  Harbor  to  Callao 
by  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company,  and 
the  Mohns  Commercial  Company 
chartered  schooner  Resolute  for 
lumber  from  Grays  Harbor  to  Callao 
at  $18. 

Steamer  Georgina  Rolph  was  char- 
tered on  private  terms  on  time,  gov- 
ernment form,  in  the  Mexican  trade, 
for  from  five  to  six  months,  the 
charterers  having  privilege  of  buy- 
ing if  they  see  fit. 

At  the  close  of  this  report,  $18 
per  thousand  is  offered  firm  for  ves- 
sels of  a  million  feet  or  more  for 
lumber  from  the  North  to  direct 
ports  in  Chile  or  Peru,  and  this  is 
about  the  rate  that  charterers  would 
pay  for  sailers  to  Australia,  if  they 
were  obtainable;  $27.50  is  about  the 
rate  which  shippers  would  pay  for 
Africa.  The  going  rate  for  lumber 
to  Japan  and  China  by  steamer  is 
$12.50.  Of  course,  none  of  our 
sailers  care  to  try  to  compete  with 
steamers,  as  with  the  poor  prospects 
of  getting  cargo  back,  they  would  be 
at  a  heavy  loss. 

Now  that  the  engineers'  strike  is 
broken,  and  with  the  incoming  crop 
of  barley,  we  hope  to  see  quite  a 
movement  in  chartering  from  this 
coast  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
world.        PAGE  BROTHERS, 

Brokers. 


In  the  Orient 


Atlantic  Tonnage  Declines 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
April  report  of  the  Department  of 
Communications  of  Japan  is  that 
Japanese  vessels  on  the  Orient- 
North  Atlantic  run  decreased  48,074 
gi'oss  tons  during  the  month,  the 
number  at  the  end  of  April  being 
31  and  their  gross  tonnage  188,925. 
Of  all  trade  routes  radiating  from 
the  United  States,  that  to  Japan 
was  among  the  best,  despite  the 
severe  panic  that  seized  that  coun- 
try last  year;  but  now,  it  appears, 
even  the  Atlantic-Orient  business 
is   following   the   Pacific    into   a   de- 


cline. It  is  evident,  too,  that  the 
Japan-India  trade  is  decreasing  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  is  being  lost  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  Japa- 
nese tonnage  engaged  on  that  route 
decreased  30,180  tons  during  the 
month. 

On  the  other  hand.  North  China 
increased  by  32,678  tons.  If  Dairen 
also  is  included  in  North  China,  the 
increase  is  not  so  remarkable,  be- 
cause Dairen  began  to  enjoy  a  boom 
a  few  months  ago,  with  the  in- 
evitable result,  however,  that  too 
much  tonnage  began  to  flock  thither. 
Even  Manchuria  has  not  unlimited 
quantities   of   soya   bean    oil. 
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At  the  end  of  April  tied-up  ves- 
sels numbered  135,  ships  of  less  than 
100  gross  being  excluded,  and  the 
tonnage  was  242,770,  or  7.7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  merchant  fleet,  which 
is  3,150,000  tons,  vessels  of  less 
than  100  being  excluded.  As  com- 
pared with  March,  idle  shipping  had 
increased  by  3500  tons  but  had  de- 
creased by  27  vessels,  the  latter 
showing  being  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  small  vessels  and  the  retir- 
ing of  larger  craft.  Of  the  idle  ves- 
sels, 51  steel  steamers  of  more  than 
1000  gross  accounted  for  192,491 
tons.  The  principal  owners  and  the 
number  of  idle  vessels  of  each  were: 
Kokusai,  4  of  21,677  tons;  Kiroumi, 
6  of  21,432;  Kishimoto,  5  of  20,843; 
Katsuda,  4  of  20,029;  O.  S.  K.,  2  of 
15,561;  Harata,  2  of  7203;  N.  Y.  K., 
3  of  6917;  Mitsui,  5  of  6102;  Hashi- 
moto, 2  of  5464;  Kobe  Kisen,  4  of 
4212.  Sixty-one  vessels  were  at 
Osaka,  18  at  Kobe,  12  at  Yokohama, 
13  at  Hakodate  and  the  remainder 
scattered.  Charters  of  six  or  more 
vessels  were  to  expire  during  May. 

Japanese  V/age  Reductions 

More  trouble  appears  to  be  in 
store  for  American  operators  who 
are  endeavoring  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese.  A  report  from  Tokyo 
says  that  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
has  decided  to  reduce  wages  of  new 
men  (presumably  not  of  old  em- 
ployes, however)  by  20  per  cent,  ef- 
fective June  1.  Ordinary  seamen 
were  not  to  be  affected.  In  this  con- 
nection Japanese  authorities  give 
the  following  comparative  wage 
scales  in  yen  for  vessels  engaged  in 
European  services: 

Japan-     Brit-  Amer- 
ese         ish        ican 

Chief     sailor 120         130         190 

First    helm-man....  91         120         174 

First  sailor  77         110         170 

Chief    fireman 120         120 

Oilman    105         120         190 

First    fireman 77         120         180 

Coal-man    63         110         150 

It  is  estimated  that  the  idle  sea- 
men of  Japan  number  at  least 
15,000. 

Earnings  Decline 

For  the  last  business  term  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  fell  off  by  yen  3,847,000  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  six 
months.  The  net  profit,  yen  5,541,- 
878,  was  19  per  cent  of  the  paid-up 
capital  stock,  which  is  yen  58,000,- 
000.  Although  such  a  profit  ap- 
pears to  be  high,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  capitalization  of 
the  N.  Y.  K.  does  not  begin  to  ap- 
proximate the  actual  value  of  its 
property.  A  dividend  of  25  per  cent 
will    be   declared,    it    is    anticipated. 


by  the  use  of  yen  2,350,000  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  This  will 
permit  of  yen  487,158  being  car- 
ried forward,  as  against  yen  2,828,- 
280  for  the  preceding  six  months. 

A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  pas- 
senger fares  and  freight  rates  to 
the  East  Coast  of  South  America 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
N.  Y.  K.  and  0.  S.  K.  in  order  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Australian  confer- 
ence is  reported  to  be  about  to  in- 
crease its  Australia-Japan  rates  by 
25  per  cent  or  more.  This  action  is 
due  to  the  decline  of  the  pound 
sterling,  rates  being  in  shillings, 
and  is  merely  following  the  prece- 
dent already  set  in  the  case  of 
Japan-Australia  rates,  which  were 
increased  20  per  cent  several  months 
ago.  The  general  cargo  rate  will 
be   70   shillings   as   against  55. 

The  Matsuda  Kisen  Kaisha  has 
reduced  its  capital  from  yen  2,500,- 
000  to  yen  1,250,000,  following  a  re- 
duction from  yen  5,000,000  to  yen 
2,500,000    last    year. 

With  the  Builders 

Six  steel  merchant  vessels  were 
launched  during  April,  one  by  Hari- 
ma  (Suzuki),  two  by  Osaka  Iron 
Works,  two  by  Yokohama  Dock  and 
one  by  Kawasaki.  The  total  gross 
tonnage  was  30,780.  Three  vessels 
were  for  the  N.  Y.  K.,  one  for  the 
O.  S.  K.  and  the  others  for  builders' 
account. 

Japanese  shipbuilders  anticipate 
an  early  abolition  of  duties  on  ship- 
building materials,  an  act  providing 
for    which    was    passed    by    the    last 


Diet.  Iron  and  steel,  as  well  as 
machinery,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  man- 
ufactured in  Japan,  will  be  admit- 
ted duty-free.  No  immediate  effect 
is  anticipated,  however,  because 
building  is  so  depressed  that  the 
abolition  of  tariffs  cannot  be  of 
great  avail.  This  year's  tonnage 
output  is  estimated  at  about  200,000 
gross,  and  next  year's  at  not  more 
than    100,000. 

The  Uchida  shipyard,  at  Kana- 
gawa,  Yokohama,  is  represented  as 
about  to  be  sold  to  the  Mitsuis,  al- 
though the  reports  are  denied  about 
as  rapidly  as  they  appear.  The 
Uchida  yard  formerly  was  the  Yoko- 
hama Engine  &  Iron  Works  and  was 
the  first  engine-builder  in  the  em- 
pire. It  is  engaged  on  naval  work 
now. 


G-E    turbine    and    generator    of    the    Shipping 
Board's    electric-drive    Invincible 


A  Statement  of  Commercial  Traffic  Through  the  Panama  Canal  From  its 

Opening  to  Date. 

Herev,'itli  is  given  a  comparative  statement  of  the  commercial 
traffic  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  from  its  opening  on  August 
15,  1914,  to  March  31,  1921.  In  the  instances  where  tonnage  figures 
have  been  omitted,  it  is  due  to  the  incomplete  records  kept  during  the 
early  years  of  Canal  traffic. 


July.  1920  

August,  1920 

September.  1920., 

October,  1920 

November.  1920. 
December,  1920. . 
January,  1921. .. . 
February,  1921... 
March,  1921 


First  9  months  of  fiscal  year 

1921 

Fiscal  year  1920 

Fiscal  year  1919 

Fiscal  year  1918 

Fiscal  year  1917 

Fiscal  year  1910' 

Fiscal  year  1915' 


No. 

of 

ships. 


U.S. equiv.     P. C.  net.     Reg  gross.      Reg.net 


225 
260 
256 
23S 
23S 
265 
279 
241 
255 


2.263 
2,478 
2,028 
2,068 
1,806 
760 
1,072 


705,643 
782,415 
832,742 
762,013 
765,817 
8.32,407 
894,689 
763,925 
924,309 


7,263,900 
7,089.2.30 
5,193,812 
5,440,114 


856,798 
9'il,345 

1,008,785 
935,579 
929,875 

1,027,918 

1,094,323 
916,838 

I,1I2,8!S 


8.834,279 
8,. 516, 044 
6,145,094 
6,. 584, 073 
5.817,607 
2,3,85,284 
3.772,167 


1,109,079 
1,208,471 
1,203,470 
1,190.936 
1,184,072 
1,298,864 
1,383,778 
1,179,979 
1,4!?, 220 


11,265,869 
11,059,819 
7,876,003 
9,371,339 
8,530,821 
3,596,529 
5,416,787 


702,591 
770; 320 
817,810 
754,540 
7.56,223 
823,758 
883,362 
752,022 
917,411 


7,178,427 
7,037,875 


Tolls. 


Tons  cf 
far'o. 


$842, 
936, 

1,010, 
911, 
933, 

1,007, 

1,005 
917, 

1,105, 


312  05 
209  44 
1.50  63 
823.58 
912  11 
849  32 
857.46 
412  49 
536  55 


880,814 
1,040,740 
1,009,557 

991,066 

984,910 
1,076,539 
1,177,053 

952,904 
1,081,563 


8,701,063.63 
8,513,933  15 
6,172,828,59 
0.438,853  35 
5,631,781  06 
2,399,830  42 
4,313,333  69 


9.204,146 
9.374,499 
0,!.46  ,540 
7,5.33,031 
7,083.045 
3,063,371 
4,026,145 


■  Canal  was  closed  (o  traffic  from  September  18,  1915,  to  April  15,  1916. 
•Canal  was  opened  to  commer.-i.i'  tralBc  August  15,  1914. 

A  statement  of  traffic  from  the  Panama  Canal  Record.  For  April  the  statistics,  as  given  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Record,  are:  Number  of  ships,  227:  aggregate  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage.  955,- 
503:  tolls,  $927,977.09:  cargo  carried,  907,613  long  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  and  the  tonnage 
carried   were   the   smallest  since   July,    1920. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


On  June  1  there  were  28  steel 
merchant  vessels  of  310,790  dead- 
weight tons  under  construction  in 
shipyards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  returns 
compiled  by  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
These  totals  represent  a  decline  of 
seven  vessels  of  79,080  tons  from 
those  of  May  1,  no  new  contracts 
having  been  let  to  offset  deliveries 
of  that  month. 

During  May  the  first  of  nine  tank- 
ers for  foreign  account  were  com- 
pleted, Standifer  delivering  two  of 
11,940  tons  each  to  Imperial  Oil  and 
Union  Construction  one  of  8400  tons 
to  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum.  One  ves- 
sel of  8800  tons,  the  West  O'Rowa, 
was  delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board 
by  Los  Angeles.  Other  deliveries 
were  to  private  owners. 

One  8400-ton  freighter  was  deliv- 
ered by  Canadian  yards. 

The  following  table  shows  con- 
struction as  of  June  1 : 

No.         Agg'te 

American  Yards:     Vessels       D.  W. 

Freighters  USSB..     6  64,400 

Tankers  USSB 6  60^300 

Tankers  private  ...     8  95,690 

Freighters  private     2  40,000 

Tankers  foreign....     6  50,400 


Totals 28 

Canadian  Yards: 

Freighters    govt...     4 
Freighters  private     1 


310,790 

33,480 
600 

34,080 


■  Totals 5 

Yards  Finish  Work 

Mortality  among  shipyards  has 
been  great  during  the  last  few 
months.  Several  yards,  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic, 
have  finished  all  the  work  that  re- 
mained on  hand. 

With  the  delivery  of  two  Imperial 
Oil  tankers  in  June,  the  G.  M.  Stan- 
difer Construction  Corporation,  Van- 
couver, Washington,  finished  build- 
ing. The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Bay  Point,  California 
turned  over  the  freighter  Nashaba  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  June  and  pre- 
pared to  close  the  yard.  Northwest 
Bridge  &  Iron,  Portland,  Oregon 
has  delivered  the  tanker  Swiftwind 
to  Swiftsure  Oil,  leaving  the  Todd 
yard  at  Tacoma  the  one  plant  in  the 
Northwest  engaged  on  new  steel 
work.  The  Swiftwind  was  the  228th 
vessel  built  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  since  the  begin- 
ning of  war  construction. 

In  Canada  the  Harbor  Marine  yard 
delivered  its  last  vessel  to  the  Can- 
adian Government  Merchant  Marine 


in  April.  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Can- 
adian Lakes,  completed  its  last  for 
the  Canadian  government  in  May; 
and  no  less  than  four  American 
yards  on  the  Lakes  were  nearing  the 
end.  The  Anchor  yard,  Washburn, 
Wisconsin,  expected  to  deliver  a  fer- 
ryboat in  late  June,  no  other  work 
remaining  on  hand;  Defoe,  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  finished  the  last  mine- 
planter  for  the  United  States  Army 
in  May;  with  the  delivery  of  a  yacht 
to  the  Horace  Dodge  estate  the  Great 
Lakes  yard  completed  its  last  work; 
and  Saginaw  already  had  wound  up 
construction  by  delivering  the  Lake 
Miraflores  to  the  Shipping  Board  in 
April. 

On  the  Gulf,  Doullut  &  Williams, 
New  Orleans,  delivered  the  last 
two  of  their  Shipping  Board  pro- 
gram in  May.  Submarine  Boat,  Port 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  engaged 
on  one  vessel,  a  motorship  for  its 
own  account,  and  had  announced 
that  it  would  engage  in  general  en- 
gineering work. 

Some  New  Work 

Although  no  new  contracts  are  be- 
ing placed  for  large  steel  vessels, 
a  little  new  work  is  being  done. 
Announcements  of  recent  barge  con- 
tracts have  been  made  by  Dravo, 
Pittsburgh.  The  bureau  of  light- 
houses asked  for  bids  for  some  new 
light  vessels,  and  the  United  States 
engineers  will  build  a  drill  boat  to 
be  used  in  improvement  of  the  East 
River,  New  York.  Some  work  may 
offer  from  the  Navy  soon,  as  twelve 
destroyers,  one  transport,  and  seven 
submarines  remain  to  be  built,  au- 
thorization having  been  given  but 
no  contracts   placed. 

The  Hawaiian  Contract 

Ju.st  when  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  Honolulu 
will  take  definite  steps  to  place  a 
contract  for  a  new  passenger  vessel 
remains  uncertain.  James  A.  Ken- 
nedy, president  of  the  company,  re- 
turned to  Honolulu  after  a  short 
stay  in  San  Francisco.  With  him 
went  Captain  Leb  Curtis  of  Pills- 
bury  &  Curtis,  who  discussed  a 
tentative  plan  with  the  directors. 
They  were  inclined  to  postpone 
building  at  this  time  because  of 
the  sugar  situation  in  Hawaii,  which 
is  facing  a  decline  of  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  normal  output  be- 
cause of  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
Japanese  labor.  The  directors  did 
not  formally  postpone  construction, 
however.  Word  now  comes  from 
Honolulu  to  the  effect  that  officers 
of  the  company's  fleet  would  be  re- 
que.sted    to    consider    the    proposed 
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plan  and  make  suggestions  for  im- 
provements and  that  reports  of  the 
officers  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
company  and  perhaps  incorporated 
in  a  revised  plan.  Indications  are, 
therefore,  that  construction  may  be 
delayed  longer  than  was  expected, 
but  it  is  accepted  as  certain  that  a 
vessel  will  be  built. 

One  consideration  that  the  Inter- 
Island  directors  must  bear  in  mind 
is  that  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present.  Shipbuilding  is  at  a  low 
ebb  and  yards  need  work  badly,  so 
that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  un- 
usually low  bids.  Within  a  year, 
however,  various  factors  probably 
would  make  for  greater  costs:  many 
yards  may  have  closed  or  definitely 
diverted  their  activities  to  construc- 
tion other  than  shipbuilding,  and 
those  that  do  remain  open  probably 
will  have  much  more  repair  work, 
provided  general  business  improves^ 
and  therefore  would  not  be  so  keen- 
ly desirous  of  getting  a  relatively 
small  construction  job. 

No  less  than  six  yards  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  four  of  the  Atlantic  were 
preparing  to  bid.  Such  competition 
may  not  be  seen  again  within  a  life- 
time. Moreover,  the  Inter-Island 
needs  a  new  passenger  vessel  for 
the  Honolulu-Hilo  trade  and  must 
build  within  a  short  time. 

The  Year  in  Canada 

statistics    issued    by    the    Depart- 
ment   of    Marine    and    Fisheries    of 
Canada,  placing  the  total  gross  ton- 
nage  built   in   1920   at  204,635  tons, 
representing  351  vesels  of  one  kind 
or  another,  show  that  the  Canadian 
shipbuilding   industry   turned    out   a 
great  deal  more  tonnage  than  seem- 
ed   probable    before    these    complete 
returns    were    available.      The    ves- 
sels built  and  registered  in  Canada 
during    1920    numbered    329,    classi- 
fied as  follows:     wooden  sailing  ves- 
sels   121,   wooden    steam   vessels    53, 
wooden   gas   vessels   119,  metal   ves- 
sels— steam  35,   gas  1.     In   point  of 
gross  tonnage  the  steam  metal  ves- 
sels led  with   120,127  tons,  followed 
by    wooden    sailing    vessels,    22,758 
tons;    steam   wooden   vessels,    12,829 
tons;  gas  wooden  vessels,  3495  tons, 
gas    metal    vessels,    116    tons — total 
159,325  gross  tons. 

The  vessels  built  but  not  regis- 
tered in  Canada  during  the  year 
were  22  in  number,  13  of  them  be- 
ing wooden  steam  vessels,  9  steel 
steam  vessels  and  one  wooden  sail- 
ing vessel.  The  gross  tonnage  was: 
steel  steam  vessels,  31,135  tons; 
wooden  steam  vessels,  13,829  tons; 
wooden  sailing  vessels,  348  tons. 

British  Columbia,  with  138  to  her 
credit,  led  the  provinces  in  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  turned  out. 
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U.  S.  S.  B.  Repair  Costs 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  mer- 
chant ships  owned  by  the  United 
States  is  ranging  around  $1,250,000 
a  month,  says  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilders'  Association.  In  the 
week  ending  May  7  201  ships  of 
1,404,841  deadweight  tons  were 
taken  into  repair  yards.  Thirty 
steamers  were  repaired  abroad,  the 
remainder  in  the  United  States.  The 
record   is   as   follows: 

United  States    171  1,175,715  $259,995 

European 16      120,058       64,833 

Other  foreign     14      109,068       12,966 


Total 201   1,404,841  $337,794 
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Merchant  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States  (including  a  small 
tonnage  for  foreign  owners)  and 
officially  numbered  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, during  the  11  months  ended 
May  31,  1921,  comprised  1500  ves- 
sels of  2,369,450  gross  tons,  com- 
pared with  2232  of  3,890,554  gross 
tons  for  the  11  months  ended  May 
31,  1920.  Steel  construction  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1921  was  as  follows:  January, 
30  vessels  of  196,482  gross  tons,  in- 
cluding two  concrete  vessels  of  7582 
gross  tons;  February,  18  of  108,179; 
March,  23  of  140,374;  April,  15  of 
111,162;   May,  15  of  115,312. 


News  of  Eastern  Yards 


Baltimore 

An  order  for  a  350-ton  deadweight 
motor  tank  barge  has  been  placed 
with  the  Baltimore  Drydocks  &  Ship- 
building Company  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Gaso- 
line or  kerosene  engines  of  350-400 
b.  h.  p.  aggregate  will  propel  this 
vessel. 

The  Lio,  a  10,300-deadweight  ton 
tanker,  was  launched  from  the  south 
plant  on  June  4.  The  vessel  is  430 
feet  in  length,  59  feet  beam,  33  feet 
3  inches  in  depth;  will  have  2650 
shaft  horsepower;  single  screw; 
geared  turbines;  a  speed  of  10 
knots;  equipped  with  three  Scotch 
boilers;  oil-burning;  forced-draft; 
having  a  cargo  capacity  of  3,000,000 
gallons.  The  Tulsagas,  another  10,- 
300-deadweight  ton  tanker,  recently 
launched  from  the  south  plant,  re- 
turned May  26  from  her  trial  trip. 

Bethlehem 

The  Sparrows  Point  plant,  Bethle- 
hem, delivered  the  8350-ton  tanker 
Emile  Deutsch  de  la  Muerthe  to  the 
Lux  Navigation  Company  in  May. 
The  535  Palmetto  State  was  launch- 
ed June  4.  The  tanker  Agwibay  was 
launched  at  Fore  River  May  24. 

Canadian  Vickers 

Canadian  Vickers  delivered  the 
Idefjord,  a  6400-ton  tanker  for  the 
Norwegian-American  Line,  June  6, 
and  expects  to  deliver  a  sister,  the 
Topdalsfjord,  in  July.  The  Top- 
dalsfjord  is  the  last  vessel  under 
construction. 

Coastwise 

As  part  of  its  general  port  devel- 
opment plan  the  city  of  Baltimore 
has  purchased  for  $212,500  the 
property  of  the  Coastwise  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  consisting  of  about 
seven  acres  of  land.  The  site  has 
a  waterfront  of  429.6  feet  and  ad- 
joins the  reclaimed  area  of  the  Mc- 


Comas  street  bulkhead.  The  whole 
area  now  controlled  by  the  city  at 
this  point  amounts  to  70  acres.  The 
plant  of  the  Coastwise  Shipbuilding 
Company,  which  was  established  in 
July,  1916,  has  six  launching  ways 
and  specialized  in  schooners  and 
schooner  barges. 

Dravo 

The  Dravo  Contracting  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  launched  an  all-steel 
platinum  and  gold  dredge  of  dimen- 
sions 120  feet  by  60  feet  by  10  feet 
6  inches;  having  a  digging  capacity 
of  7500  cubic  yards  a  day.  The 
gross  tonnage  is  588  tons,  exclusive 
of  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
dredge  is  being  constructed  for  the 
General  Development  Company  of 
New  York  City  and  is  for  the  South 
American  operations  of  that  com- 
pany. It  will  be  delivered,  assem- 
bled complete,  afloat  at  the  Neville 
Island  plant  of  the  Dravo  Company. 
The  dredge  will  then  be  towed  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
New  Orleans,  at  which  point  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  tow  of  a  sea-going 
vessel  for  delivery  to  South  America. 

The  Dravo  Company  will  build 
three  steel  lighters  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board,   New  York   delivery. 

Federal 

Federal  delivered  the  15,000-ton 
tanker  E.  T.  Bedford  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey  June  7.  Two 
sisters  will  be  completed  in  July. 
The  keel  of  the  Steel  Seafarer  for 
United  States  Steel  Products  was 
laid  May  25;  that  of  the  Steel  Path- 
finder June  1,  and  that  of  the  Steel 
Pioneer  will  be  laid  early  in  July. 

Foundation 

The   French   High    Commission    is 
offering    for    sale    the    Foundation 
Company    Shipyard    No.    12,    located 
at  New  Orleans,  where  several  6000- 
ton  steel  vessels  of  the  LeParmentier 
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type  were  built.  The  yard  covers  an 
area  of  90  acres  with  a  launching 
basin  of  20  acres,  the  latter  having 
a  minimum  depth  of  25  feet.  There 
are  three  launching  ways. 

Hog  Island 

The  Buffalo  Wrecking  Company  is 
dismantling  the  forty  wooden  ways 
of  Hog  Island.  The  work  will  re- 
quire several  months,  as  it  involves 
the  handling  of  about  5,690,000  feet 
of  heavy  lumber  of  the  ways,  tower.s 
and  ramps.  The  government  receiv- 
ed about  $30,000  for  it.  Ten  perma- 
nent ways,  built  of  concrete,  will  be 
retained  and  the  yard  probably  will 
be  leased  to  private  interests  when 
business  improves. 

Jahncke 

The  Jahncke  Drydock  &  Ship  Re- 
pair Company,  New  Orleans,  has 
purchased  the  Crescent  City  Ma- 
chine &  Manufacturing  Works.  P. 
A.  DuBus,  manager  of  this  concern, 
becomes  general  manager  of  the 
Jahncke  Company.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  Stern  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chinery Company  of  New  Orleans, 
name,  good-will,  tools  and  equip- 
ment, has  been  sold  to  the  Jahncke 
Company.  The  personnel  of  the  Stern 
organization,  however,  will  not  be 
transferred.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  transfer  of  all  mach- 
inery, tools  and  equipment  of  both 
concerns  to  the  Jahncke  Drydock  & 
Ship  Repair  plant. 

Lord 

The  Lord  Drydock  Corporation, 
which  operates  a  completely  equip- 
ped plant  for  the  repairing  of  ships, 
including  a  3500-ton  Crandall  marine 
railway,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  opened  its  new  plant  on 
River  Road,  West  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  which  will  be  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  company  in  the  future. 

The  West  New  York  plant  when 
completed  will  have  a  100-ton  stiff- 
leg  derrick  and  six  floating  drydocks 
of  from  1000  to  10,000  tons  capacity, 
four  of  the  docks  now  being  in  op- 
eration. 

The  plant  is  located  on  the  we.st 
shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite 
Eighty-third  street,  Manhattan,  and 
covers  eighty-eight  acres.  There  is 
a  water  frontage  of  2000  feet  on  the 
property,  on  which  has  already  been 
erected  two  piers.  The  complete 
project  calls  for  five  1000-foot  piers. 
The  tracks  of  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road serve  these  piers  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  yard. 

Merchant 

Merchant  launched  the  10,000-ton 
tanker  Playa  for  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany June  4.  Following  upon  its  re- 
cent entry  into  general  engineering 
work,  the   Merchant  yard   has   been 
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awarded  a  contract  by  the  Fegles 
Construction  Company,  Minneapolis, 
to  furnish  certain  fabricated  steel 
for  grain  elevators  being  erected  for 
the  New  York  Barge  Canal  Company 
at  Gowanus  Bay,  Brooklyn. 

Newburgh 

Shipping  men  of  New  York  are 
showing  great  interest  in  the  steam- 
ship Henry  D.  Whiton.  This  vessel, 
which  has  just  been  delivered  to  the 
Union  Sulphur  Company  by  her 
builders,  the  Newburgh  Shipyards, 
is  designed  expressly  for  the  trans- 
portation of  sulphur  in  bulk,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  her  cargo 
carries  on  her  brimstone  yellow 
smokestack  the  Union  Sulphur  Com- 
pany's insignia  of  a  "red  devil" 
rampant. 

The  Henry  D.  Whiton  is  a  twin- 
screw,  single-deck  vessel.  3.56  feet 
in  length  by  51  feet  6  inches  breadth 
and  32  feet  5'l>  inches  depth,  and 
has  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
of  7346  tons  on  a  draft  of  25  feet 
5^2  inches.  In  her  design  and  con- 
struction she  presents  manv  fea- 
tures that  contribute  to  her  effici- 
ency in  the  loading,  transportation 
and  discharge  of  sulphur,  while  her 
unusually  large  water-ballast  capac- 
ity will  insure  seaworthiness  return- 
ing in  ballast  condition  from  Euro- 
pean discharging  ports.  The  triang- 
ular-shaped topside  ballast  tanks, 
running  all  fore  and  aft  on  each 
side  of  the  vessel,  make  the  cargo 
holds  self-trimming  and  permit  the 
hold.s  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  ob- 
structions, while  contributing  great- 
ly to  the  >  longitudinal  strength  of 
the  vessel. 

The  propelling  machinery  consists 
of  a  high  and  low  pressure  Parsons 
marine  turbines,  each  driving  a  14- 
foot  propeller  through  a  36-to-l  re- 
duction gear.  These  turbines  are 
located  one  on  port  side  and  the 
other  on  starboard  side,  as  far  out- 
board as  possible,  by  which  the  us- 
ual obstruction  of  shaft  tunnels 
through  cargo  holds  aft  of  machin- 
ery spaces  is  eliminated,  and  the 
two  aft  holds  of  the  Henry  D.  Whi- 
ton can  be  unloaded  by  grab  buckets 
with  the  same  ease  and  facility  as 
the  two  forward  holds.  Steam  is 
supplied  by  three  single-ended  Scotch 
boilers,  using  fuel  oil,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  this  vessel  has 
sufficient  fuel  oil  capacity  to  give 
her  a  steaming  radius  of  15,000 
miles  at  12  knots'  speed. 

Considerable  attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  accommodations  for 
both  crew  and  officers.  The  crew 
are  housed  in  commodious  and  well- 
ventilated  quarters  in  the  after  deck 
house,   while  the   officers'   and    engi- 


neers'   quarters    are    on    the    bridge 
deck. 

Newport  News 

The  Xe\v])()rt  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company,  with  a  low  bid 
of  $97,550,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract by  the  Shipping  Board  for  al- 
teration to  be  made  to  the  new  535- 
foot  passenger  steamship  Hawkeye 
State,  operated  by  the  Matson  Line. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania's  namesake,  the  Key- 
stone State,  returned  to  the  Camden 
yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  the  afternoon  of  May  27 
with  brooms  at  its  mastheads,  sym- 
bolic of  the  liner's  "clean  sweep"  in 
its  two-day  trial  trip.  The  ves.sel 
covered  600  miles  in  its  run.  A 
speed  of  19.75  knots  was  developed, 
with  an  average  of  18.2.  The  con- 
tract maximum  is  17.5.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  guests  were 
on  the  trial  trip.  The  ship  will  be 
operated  by  the  Admiral  Line,  Pa- 
cifi(;  Steamship  Company,  between 
Seattle  and  the  Orient.  She  was 
the  first  vessel  delivered  by  the 
South  yard  of  the  New  York  Ship. 

The  12,550-ton  tanker  Empire  Ar- 
row, building  for  Standard  Trans- 
portation, was  launched  May  24. 

New  York  Navy  Yard 

The  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee,  the  latest 
electrically  -  propelled  dreadnought, 
which  was  built  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  was  given  her  final  trials 
off  Rockland  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  passed  them  with  com- 
plete success.  Among  the  results 
obtained,  the  following  are  of  spe- 
cial interest: 

Her  actual  steam  consumptions  at 
various  speeds  were  better  than  the 
Westinghouse  Company's  guarantees 
by  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  maximum  speed  developed 
was  21.378  knots. 

She  was  brought  to  rest  from  top 
speed  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
This  is  believed  to  be  a  record  for 
so  large  a  ship  and  is  about  the 
severest  test  that  can  be  imposed 
upon  her  machinery,  as  the  propell- 
ers were  being  operated  astern  while 
the  ship  was  forging  ahead. 

The  salvo  test,  the  firing  of  all 
twelve  14-inch  guns  at  once,  caused 
no  injury  to  her  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

With  astern  operation  of  her  pro- 
pellers she  developed  15  knots. 

Her  turning  circle  with  all  pro- 
pellers operating  forward  and  rud- 
der hard-over  is  about  700  yards, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  that  of  a 
destroyer. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  en- 
tire time  of  her  trials  that  her  West- 
inghouse electric  propelling  machin- 


ery functioned  perfectly,  and  that 
the  superior  maneuvering  power 
which  is  claimed  for  the  electric 
drive  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 

The  propelling  machinery  of  the 
Tennessee  consists  of  two  15,000- 
KVA  Westinghouse  turbo-generators 
and  four  8375-H.P.  We.stinghouse 
propeller  motors.  Her  length  is  625 
feet,  beam  91  feet,  and  displacement 
33,000  tons. 

Shortly  after  her  trials,  she  left 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  join  the  Pa- 
cific fleet. 

Staten  Island 

Staten  Island  launched  the  sugar 
vessel  Dixiano  for  the  American  Su- 
gar Refining  Company  May  21  and 
expected  to  make  delivery  in  June. 
Two  barges  for  Standard  Oil  of  New 
York  were  launched  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  keel  of  a  ferryboat  for 
New  York  City  was  laid  in  May. 

Submarine  Boat 

f'ollowing  the  lead  of  the  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  has 
gone  in  for  general  engineering  in 
order  to  overcome  the  lack  of  orders 
for  ship  construction  and  marine  en- 
gineering, the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration, Newark  Bay,  New  Jersey, 
is  turning  its  attention  to  steel  fab- 
rication for  land  work,  its  initial 
contract  being  one  for  1200  tons. 

Sun 

The  Norwegian  -  America  Line's 
new  10,000-ton  tanker  Foldenfjord 
was  launched  May  12  at  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company's  yard,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania.  The  Foldenfjord 
is  the  third  Norwegian-America  tank 
steamer  to  leave  the  ways  in  the  past 
six  months.  After  her  trial  trip, 
on  which  she  averaged  11.84  knots, 
she  was  delivered  May  31. 

The  10,600-ton  tanker  David  Mc- 
Kelvy,  built  for  the  Tidewater  Oil 
Company,  was  launched  June  4. 

The  Sun  yard  is  reconditioning  the 
Red  D  steamer  Zulia  at  a  cost  of 
about  $100,000. 

Texas 

The  Texas  Steamship  Company 
launched  the  tanker  Illinois,  9600 
deadweight  tons,  building  for  its  own 
account,  June  11. 

Todd 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
has  added  three  floating  docks  to 
its  extensive  ship-repair  facilities  at 
New  York.  These  additions  give  the 
five  New  York  plants  of  the  Todd 
Corporation  a  total  of  eighteen  float- 
ing drydocks  and  two  graving  docks, 
the  latter  being  the  only  graving 
docks,  outside  those  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  in  New  York  harbor. 
With  the  three  floating  docks  on  the 
Pacific    Coast    at    Seattle,    the    Todd 
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Corporation  operates  a  total  of  twen- 
ty-three docks  and  is  justly  proud  of 
being  the  largest  and  most  complete 
ship  repair  organization  in  the  world. 

The  three  docks  recently  acquired 
have  been  divided  between  the  plants 
of  the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Company 
and  Clinton  Drydocks  in  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Tietjen  and  Lang  Drydock 
Company  in   Hoboken. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  dis- 


tinction of  being  the  world's  larg- 
est ship  repair  organization  was 
claimed  by  an  English  company.  By 
the  building  of  new  docks  and  the 
welding  together  of  the  principal  re- 
pair yards  in  New  York  harbor  into 
a  compact  and  efficient  organization, 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  has 
won  an  international  reputation  for 
speed  and  thoroughness  in  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  ships. 


In  Pacific  Yards 


Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  delivered  the  10,100-ton 
tanker  Hambro,  the  first  of  the  sis- 
ters building  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
in  June.  The  others,  Hammac  and 
Hamer,  both  of  which  were  launch- 
ed in  May,  are  scheduled  for  late 
July  delivery.  The  F.  H.  Hillman, 
the  first  of  three  15,000-ton  tankers 
for  Standard  Oil  of  California,  will 
be  launched  in  July. 

Four  destroyers,  Farenholt,  Sum- 
ner, Corry  and  Melvin,  were  deliv- 
ered in  May,  the  last  on  May  31. 
With  that  delivery  the  yard's  pro- 
gram of  sixty  -  six  destroyers  was 
closed.  Thirty-six  of  the  total  were 
delivered  in  twelve  months,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, may  well  be  accepted  as  an 
American  record. 

Kiangnan 

The  10,000-ton  freighter  Celestial, 
the  second  of  four  building  at  the 
Kiangnan  yard,  Shanghai,  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  sailed  in  June  for 
San  Francisco,  where  delivery  will 
be  made  by  the  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany, representing  the  builder. 


Los  Angeles 


Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  delivered  the  West 
Lewark,  an  11,000-ton  freighter,  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  June.  This 
vessel  and  her  four  sisters  are  the 
last  cargo  vessels  building  for  the 
board  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
West  Greylock  was  launched  June  15. 

Lieutenant  M.  B.  Pollock,  naval 
constructor  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company  to  super- 
vise dry  docking  and  repairs  of  de- 
stroyers and  Pacific  fleet  auxiliaries 
at  that  plant,  is  credited  with  the 
development  of  a  particularly  effi- 
cient system  of  handling  each  de- 
stroyer, with  the  result  that  through 
the  co-operation  of  officials  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  plant  and  of  the  com- 
mander, oflJicers  and  crew  of  the 
ships  to  be  docked,  he  has  created 
a  record  of  raising  a  destroyer,  thor- 
oughly cleaning  the  hull,  painting 
it    with    two    coats,    cutting    in    the 


Destroyer  Farquhar,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  R.  G.  Coman.  undergoing  a 
record    painting    in    the    Los    Angeles    drydock. 

new  water-line  and  undocking  the 
ship,  sending  her  on  her  way  back 
to  her  base  within  the  remarkably 
short  space  of  five  hours. 

The  destroyer  Farquhar,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Commander 
R.  G.  Coman,  entered  the  drydock  of 
the  Los  Angeles  yard  June  4,  and 
was  officially  raised  at  10:35  a.  m. 
The  hull-washing  crew,  in  ten  pon- 
toons around  the  ship  as  the  dock 
was  being  raised,  scraped,  wire- 
brushed  and  cleaned  her  "to  a  gant- 
ling."  As  she  dried,  the  first  coat 
of  paint  was  applied  to  the  entire 
hull  and  a  new  water-line  cut  in, 
her  draft  marks  repainted,  the  sec- 
ond coat  of  paint  applied  over  the 
first  and  at  3:33  p.  m.,  the  Farquhar 
again  was  afloat  with  the  company's 
tug  Bedford  towing  her  clear  of  the 
dock  and  heading  her  seaward. 

The  Los  Angeles  yard's  equipment 
permits  of  a  destroyer  leaving  San 
Diego  in  the  early  morning,  being 
raised,  cleaned  and  painted  with  two 
coats  and  returning  to  be  moored  at 
her  base  again  the  same  evening. 


Moore 

The  last  vessels  under  construc- 
tion for  the  Shipping  Board  at  the 
Moore  yard,  Oakland,  were  launched 
June  15  and  christened  Tustem  and 
Lubrico.  Each  is  a  10,000-ton  tanker 
and  a  sister  to  the  Bohemian  Club. 
The  4750-ton  motorship  H.  T.  Har- 
per was  launched  June  16  for  the 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  which 
placed  the  motorship  Charlie  Wat- 
son, built  by  Union  Construction,  in 
service  a  few  months  ago.  The  Bo- 
hemian Club  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  late  June. 

Northwest  Bridge 

Northwest  Bridge  &  Iron,  Port- 
land, delivered  the  12,000-ton  tanker 
Swiftwind  to  Swiftsure  Oil  in  June. 
This  was  the  last  of  seven  sisters 
and  the  last  steel  vessel  of  any  de- 
scription under  construction  on  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette. 

Pacific  Coast 

Another  yard  completed  its  work 
when  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Bay  Point,  California,  de- 
livered the  9400-ton  freighter  Na- 
shaba  to  the  Shipping  Board  in  June. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  tanker 
for  Associated  Oil,  all  the  yard's 
work  was  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

Peninsula 

Ending  its  marine  construction  re- 
cently after  a  successful  program  as 
to  workmanship  and  the  development 
of  its  own  design,  the  Peninsula  Ship- 
building Company  has  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  its  plant  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. The  five-masted  schooner  Un- 
daunted, which  is  being  fitted  out 
under  the  direction  of  G.  F.  Mat- 
thews, is  the  last  ship  at  the  yard. 
She  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
July.  The  Undaunted  is  one  of  the 
Shipping  Board  wood  hulls  that  were 
left  on  the  ways  at  the  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  yard,  Portland,  and  were  tak- 
en over  to  .join  the  commercial  sail- 
ing  fleet. 

The  Peninsula  interests  designed 
the  Peninsula  type  of  wood  hull,  a 
4000-ton  carrier  when  fitted  as  a 
steamer.  Ten  of  them  were  finished 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. They  were  the  only  wood  car- 
riers of  the  war  fleet  turned  out 
with  turbine  gear  in  the  United 
States.  Two  hulls  left  on  the  ways 
when  the  war  ended  were  changed 
into  six-masted  schooners  and  named 
Oregon  Fir  and  Oregon  Pine.  To- 
day they  are  rated  the  largest  of 
their  rig  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
Pacific  and  have  proven  smart  sail- 
ers as  well  as  economical  carriers, 
each  having  loaded  2,200,000  feet  of 
lumber  on  the  maiden  voyage.  Be- 
fore   the    war    the    Peninsula    yard 
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turned  out  auxiliary  schooners  and 
that  fleet  was  disposed  of  to  Scandi- 
navian and  French  owners. 

Southwestern 

Southwestern  delivered  the  8400- 
ton  tanker  Scopas  to  Dutch  Shell  in 
June.  She  was  launched  May  28. 
Her  two  sisters  are  scheduled  for 
July  and  August  delivery,  and  La 
Purisima,  the  other  vessel  under 
construction,  for  July  launching  and 
August  delivery. 

Union  Construction 

Union    Construction    laid    the    last 
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keel  of  its  present  program,  that  of 
the  Coast  Guard  tug  Shawnee,  June 
1,  following  the  laying  of  the  cutters 
Mojave  and  Modoc  in  April. 


Wallace 

The  Wallace  yard,  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  delivered  the  8400-ton  freighter 
Canadian  Skirmisher  to  the  Canad- 
ian Government  Merchant  Marine 
on  May  16.  The  Canadian  Thrash- 
er, which  is  being  completed  at  the 
Prince  Rupert  yard  by  Wallace,  will 
be  launched  about  August  15. 


Eastern  Yard  Reports 


Atlantic  and  Gulf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  4  launch  Mar/21;  5  launch 
Apr/21 ;  3  launch  May/21. 

Six  coal  barges  US  War  Dept;  145 
LBP;  24  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  keel 
Mar  21;    3  launch  May/21. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 285  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loaded 
draft;  keel  June/21,  est;  launch  Aug 
/21,  est;    delivered  Sept/21,  est 

Two  coal  barges  W.  G.  Covle  &  Co, 
New  Orleans;  175x26.x8  loaded  draft; 
launch  and  deliver  July/21. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2.X34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Aug/21. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  hull  86,  freighter 
Crowell  &  Thurlow;  395-6  LBP;  55 
beam;  27-1  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  9600  DWT;  Parsons  geared 
turbine,  2100  SEP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
15-6x11-6;  keel  Nov/20;  launch  June 
16/21;    deliver  Aug/21,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 

Raleigh,    hull    1382,    scout    cruiser 
Detroit,    hull    1383,    scout    cruiser 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

Java  Arrow,  hull  1388,  tanker 
Standard  Trans  Co;  468-6  LBP;  62-6 
beam;  27  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  12,620  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-6- 
keel  May  17/20;  launch  Apr  30/21- 
deliver  May/21. 

Agwibay,  hull  1395,  tanker  At- 
Gulf  &  W  I  S  S  Co;  sister  to  above; 


keel  Aug27  20;  launch  May24/21. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/20. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl5/19;  launch  Mar 
19/21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/19;    launch  June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20. 

Emile  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe,  hull 
4209,  tanker  Lux  Nav  Co;  412  LBP; 
53-1  beam;  24-5  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  eng 
2850  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Decl4/20;  launch  Aprl6/21;  deliver 
May/21. 

International,  hull  4210,  ore  and 
oil  International  Pet  Co;  550  LBP; 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  11  lo 
loaded  speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12; 
keel  July22/20. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  si.ster  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Wm.  Ravner. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  eng,  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  June  18/21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  June/21,  est. 


July 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship - 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21;    launch   June/21,  est. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Hull  448,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Febl6/20. 

Hull  449,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Mar29/20. 

Hull  501,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Augl8/20. 

Hull  502,  scout  cruiser  USN-  keel 
Aug4/20. 

Hull  503,  scout  cruiser  USN;  keel 
Octl4/20. 

Cuba,  hull  505,  passenger  P&OSS 
Co;  325  LBP;  47  beam;  16  loaded 
draft;  16  loaded  speed;  1100  DWT- 
2-cyl  TE  eng,  1800  IHP  each;  4  SE 
Scotch  boilers,  12x14-6;  keel  May3/ 
20;    launch    Decll/20;     deliver   May 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  10'. >  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
June29/20;  launch  Aprl5/21;  deliver 
Junel5/21  est. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  sister  to  above- 
keel  Augll/20;  launch  Mav3/21 ;  de- 
liver Augl5/21  est. 

DOULLUT  &  WILLIAMS  SHIP- 
BUILDING  COMPANY, 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Ward,  hull  1913,  Isherwood  SS  for 
USSB;  395-6  LBP;  55  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  11  loaded  speed;  9600  DW 
T;  turbine  eng,  2800  IHP;  3  ^VT 
boilers,  9150  sq  ft;  keel  Mar25/20; 
launch  Jan22/21 ;    deliver  May23/21. 

Oldham,  hull  1914;  sister  to  above  r 
keel  Aprl7/20;  launch  Marl9/21 : 
deliver  May31/21. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

E.  T.  Bedford,  hull  48,  tanker  for 
Standard  Oil  of  N  J ;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  27-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  3500 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16  diam;  keel 
July23/20;  launch  Mayl7/21 ;  deliv- 
er June  7/21. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
22/20;  launch  June  14/ 21;  deliver 
July2/21  est. 

J.  A.  Moff^ett  Jr,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
23/20;  launch  July5  21,  est;  delivery 
July22/21,  est. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
May25/21;  launch  Octl5/21,  est;  de- 
liver Nov5/21,  est. 
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Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel/21;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  est;  deliver  Dec3/21,  est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Jul.v5/21,  est;  launch 
DeclO/21,  est;  deliver  Dec31/21,  est. 

GLOBE   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  OF  MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  B.  McCauley. 

San  Leopoldo,  hull  101,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP; 
54  beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  10 V2 
loaded  speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x 
11-6;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  June25/ 
21,  est;   deliver  Augl5/21,  est. 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  July26/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Aug30/21,  est. 

LAKE    TORPEDO    BOAT    CO., 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
Purchasing  Agent:    H.  C.  Stevens. 
S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN. 
S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN. 
S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN. 
S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    G.  Coit. 

Puente,  hull  381,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  10 V'  loaded  speed;  10,000  D 
WT;  TE  engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3 
xll-7;  keel  Julv  3/20;  launch  Apr 
28/21 ;  deliver  .Iunel4/21. 

Playa,  hull  382,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July22/20; 
launch  June4/21. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug30/20. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl/20. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11'.. 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric ;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS ;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  June/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co ;  sister  to  above ; 
keel   FeblO/21;    launch   July/21,   est. 

NAVY   YARD,    BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  USN; 
455  LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  loaded 
draft;  14  loaded  speed;  14,800  disp; 
rec  eng,  5200  IHP;  4  Ward  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  June2/20;  launch  Apr23/ 
21;  deliver  Oct/21,  est. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
disp;  geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  IH 
P;  2  WT  exp  small  tube  boilers; 
keel  Apr28/21;  launch  Apr/22,  est; 
deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 


ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11".. 
loaded  draft;  SSU  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept  25/ 20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
1P-.  loaded  draft;  33V'  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
000  DWT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  keel  Aug/18;  launch 
July20/19;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

American  Legion,  hull  242,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan21/19;  launch  Octll/20;  deliver 
summer/21. 

Blue  Hen  State,  hull  250,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
4/20 ;  launch  Feb23/21 ;  deliver  sum- 
mer/21, est. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
Julyl7/20;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  Apr/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Keystone  State,  hull  253,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mayl3/19;  launch  Mayl5/20;  deliver 
May28/21. 

Empire  State,  hull  254,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  May 
13/19;  launch  Aug4/20;  deliver  June 
!21. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
summer/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May20/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam,  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOy. 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel  Augl7/20; 
launch  AprlO/21 ;  deliver  summer/ 
21  est. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl4/20;  launch  May 
24/21;    deliver  summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;    sister  to 


above;  keel  Nov4/20;  launch  fall/21, 
est;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  263,  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  1514  loaded  speed; 
4950  DWT;  geared  turbs,  5800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/20;  launch  summer/21,  est; 
deliver  winter/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;  launch  fall/21,  est;  de- 
liver winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above;  keel  spring/21,  est; 
launch  fall/21,  est;  deliver  winter/ 
21,  est. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOVo 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE 
engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3x11-6;  keel  Augll/20;  launch 
fall/21,  est;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  3314  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  JuneSO/ 
19;  launch  Sept/21,  est. 

Hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japanese  Navy; 
497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28  designed 
draft;  15  loaded  speed;  13,000  DWT; 
elec  drive,  8000  SHP;  4  B&W  boil- 
ers; keel  fall/21,  est. 

STANDARD    SHIPBLDG.    CORP'N, 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND.  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent :    Jamie  Cortada. 

Hull  32,  fireboat  City  of  New  York; 
121  LBP;  27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12 
loaded  speed;  comp  eng,  900  IHP; 
2  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil  burning; 
keel  Mar31/21;  deliver  Septl/21,  est. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Diviano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Arn, 
Sug  Ref  Co;  860  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  15x11;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch 
Mav21  21;    deliver  Junel8/21,  est. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Soconv  113,  hull  733,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  258  LBP;  40  beam;  13 
loaded  draft;  2200  DWT;  keel  Dec 
30/20;    deliver  June/21. 
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Socony  114,  hull  734,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
10/21;   deliver  July9/21,  est. 

Socony  115,  hull  735,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb 
26/21;  deliver  JulySO  21,  est. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co;  136'-.  LBP;  27  beam;  16':.  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  lO.xllU; 
keel  Mayl6/21;  launch  July30/21, 
est;    deliver   Septl5/21,   est. 

Hull  737,  ferryboat  City  of  New 
York;  247  LBP;  66  beam;  19'-.  load- 
ed draft;  15  loaded  speed;  1  F&A 
comp  eng,  3500  HP;  4  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, 13,000  sq  ft;  keel  May  23/21; 
launch  Augl5/21,  est;  deliver  Oct 
17/21,  est. 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lengthening  job,  additional 
56  ft,  making  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  total  loss  by  fire; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening. Job  started  May31/21 ;  esti- 
mated time  4  months. 

SUBMARINE   BOAT  CORP., 
PORT   NEWARK,   N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.C.Lawrence. 

Suphenco,  hull  150,  motorship  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corp;  324  LBP;  46-2 
beam;  23  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  5350  DWT;  keel  May29/20; 
launch  Aprl2/21. 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

J.  N.  Pew,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10' a  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-lOx 
11-111/4;  keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Apr 
23/21. 

Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-llVi;  keel  Nov26/20;  launch  Apr 
2/21. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20;  launch  Mav21/21,  est;  deliver 
July/21,  est. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23/ 
20;  launch  Julv2/21,  est;  deliver  July 
80/21,  est. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21;  launch  Julyl6/21,  est;  de- 
liver Augl5/21,  est. 

Hull  44,  tanker  Benham  &  Boye- 
sen,  Inc;  430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-7 
loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed;  10,- 
600  DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP,  est; 
3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  IS-lOxll-ll'A ; 
keel  Janl2/21;  launch  May  12/ 21; 
deliver  June  1/21. 

David  McKelvy,  hull  45,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above, 
except    loaded    speed    is    10H>;     keel 


Feb23  21  ;  launch  June4  21;  deliver 
June30/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10'-.  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
1134;  keel  Apr/21;  launch  Aug30/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Sept30/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Apr/21; 
launch  Sept3/21,  est;  deliver  Oct 
3/21,   e.st. 

TERRY   SHIPBUILDING   CORP.. 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  A.  Bittner. 

Hull  69,  oil-barge  builders'  acct; 
285  LBP;  44  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
3500  DWT. 

Hulls  70,  71,  72;  sisters  to  above; 
work  suspended. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

Illinois,  hull  31,  tanker  Texas  S  S 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-73,4 
loaded  draft;  11 V,  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  keel  Oct  19/ 
20;    launch  Junell/21. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;   sister  to  above;   keel  NovlO/20. 

American  Lakes 

ANCHOR  SHIPBUILDING   CO.. 
WASHBURN.  WIS. 

Purchasing  Agent :   Geo.  F.  Morgan. 

Double  ended  ferry,  no  name,  Hud- 
son &  Athens  Ferry  Co;  113  LBP; 
33  beam;  7  loaded  draft;  8  loaded 
speed;  Ingersoll-Rand  Diesel  engs, 
300  IHP;  keel  Feb/21;  launch  May/ 
21;    deliver   June28/21,    est. 

DEFOE    SHIPBUILDING    CO., 
BAY  CITY.  MICH. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  D.  Defoe. 

Major  William  P.  Pence,  hull  56, 
mine  planter  US  Govt;  100  LBP;  22 
beam;  11  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  comp  eng,  350  IHP;  1  WT 
boiler;    deliver  May/21. 

Captain  Clarence  M.  Condon,  hull 
57,  mine  planter  US;  sister  to  the 
above;    deliver  May/21. 

Captain  John  W.  McKie,  hull  58, 
mine  planter  US;  sister  to  above; 
deliver  May/21. 

Canadian 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD., 
MONTREAL 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  Graham. 

Idefjord,  hull  81,  single-screw  steel 
two  -  deck  cargo  Norwegian-America 
Line;  365  LBP;  49':;  beam;  29  load- 
ed draft;  lli->  loaded  speed;  6400 
DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP;  3  Scotch 
boilers,  14-9  with  superheaters;  keel 
Mav8/20;  launch  Apr9/21 ;  deliver 
June6/21. 

Topdalsfjord,  hull  82,  Norwegian 
America  Line;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Julv29/20;  launch  Mav5/21 ;  deliver 
July,  21,  est. 


DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING COMPANY,  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q..  CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  W.  Van 
Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  screw  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ed draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  Mavl4/20;  launch  June 
/21,  est. 

PORT   ARTHUR   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,   PORT  ARTHUR, 

ONTARIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  S.  Thrash- 
er, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Canadian  Harvester,  hull  45,  dou- 
ble -  deck  ocean  freighter  Canadian 
government  merchant  marine;  251  L 
BP;  43-6  beam;  22-3  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  3950  DWT,  est;  3 
cyl  TE  18-30-50x36  engs,  1250  IHP; 
2  Scotch  boilers,  16x10-9;  keel  Mar 
30/20;  launch  Nov20/20 ;  deliver 
Mayl7/21. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

COLUMBIA   STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG.  CALIF. 

Steel  castings  for  many  steel  ves- 
sels now  under  construction  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  yards,  including  the 
dreadnought  Montana  and  the  sister 
ships  49,  50,  52;  also  for  Coast 
Guard  cutters  under  construction  in 
the  Union  Const.  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP    &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
propellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5 
and  6  building  by  Todd  Drydock  & 
Const.  Corp.,  Tacoma.  Two  right- 
hand  and  two  left-hand  propellers 
for  each  vessel.  Weight  of  propell- 
ers 13,200  pounds  each;  diameter 
11-3;    pitch  11-10. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction: 
6  steam  and  electric  steering  gears; 
13  steam  and  electric  anchor  wind- 
lasses; 18  steam  and  electric  and 
hydro-electric  and  hand  capstans ; 
37  steam  and  electric  winches. 

DOW  PUMP  &  DIESEL  ENGINE 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 

H.  T.  Harper,  motorship  Standard 
Oil  Co;  one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP 
Diesel   auxiliary  electric   drive  engs. 

JAMES   C.  H.   FERGUSON.   SALES 

AGENT,  MONADNOCK  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

American  Engineering  Co.:  Four 
steering  engines,  ferries  Newark  and 
Piedmont;  electric  capstans  drydock 
Moore;  hydraulic  telemotor,  hull 
2077,  Moore;  3  towing  machines,  4 
steering  engines.  Shipowners  &  Mer- 
chants' Tugboat  Co. 

Pneumercator   Co.:     116   pneumer- 
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cators  USS  California,  Mare  Island; 
40  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters,  Union 
Construction ;  10  for  West  Lewark, 
West  Faralon,  West  Greylock,  West 
Prospect,  West  Chopaka,  Los  Ange- 
les; 60  for  12  submarines  U  S  N, 
Bethlehem;    2  for  SS  Mandarin. 

Rostand  Mfg.  Co.:  air  ports  and 
lenses  complete  4  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters and  4  Anglo-Saxon  tankers,  Un- 
ion Construction  Co. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE,   AGENTS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

National  stockless  anchors,  Upson 
Walton  Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  Jno 
Raid  &  Co.,  for  hulls  165,  166  at 
Moore's;  National  stockless  anchors 
Upson  Walton  Co.,  hull  166,  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwestern ; 
Willett  Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Construction ;  McNab  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18, 
19,  Union  Construction;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid 
&  Co.,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  Anchor 
chain,  Lebanon  Chain  Co.,  hull  23, 
Southwestern ;  windlass,  g.vpsy  and 
steering  gear,  Hyde  Windlass  Co., 
hull  20,  Union  Construction;  Welin 
davits,  American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem,  hull  163,  Moore; 
Reliance  furnace  fronts,  John  Reid 
&  Co,  hulls  2862-3-4,  Moore;  Willett- 
Bruce  whistle  control,  McNab  Co., 
hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  McNab 
direction  indicator,  hulls  31-2-3-4-5, 
Los  Angeles ;  Balsa  wood  for  cold 
storage,    American    Balsa    Co,    hulls 


5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  Welin  davits, 
American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls  2862-3-4 
and  hull  165,  Moore;  White  fuel  oil 
burners,  Todd  Dry  Docks,  hull  165, 
Moore;  Mills  releasing  gear,  hulls 
24-5-6,  Southwestern  ;  Broady  releas- 
ing gear,  hull  165,  Moore. 

LIDGERWOOD    MFG.    COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK,   SAN    FRAN- 
CISCO, LOS  ANGELES 

One  10x10  inch  screw  gear  steer- 
ing engine  for  USS  Holland  building 
at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

MARINE   IRON  WORKS, 
CHICAGO 

Five  hundred  special  ice  machines. 

SKANDIA    PACIFIC    OIL    ENGINE 
COMPANY,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
engs  building  for  USSB;  6  cyl.  135 
RPM ;    six  delivered. 

Ten  140  BHP  4-cylinder  Skandia 
engs  for  self-propelling  barges  on 
Erie  Canal;    all  delivered. 

Fifteen  16  BHP  1-cylinder  Skandia 
engs,  auxiliaries  for  above;  all  de- 
livered. 

One  100  BHP  2-cylinder  Skandia 
eng  for  river  freighter  for  N.  Fay  & 
Son;    delivered. 

STEWARD  DAVIT  &  EQUIPMENT 

CORP.,    NEW   YORK,   SAN 

FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  being  installed 
in  the  following:  At  Union  Const 
Co:  Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16, 
17,  18,  19;  Canadian  Pacific  lines, 
Wallace  yard,  Vancouver;  Matson 
SS  Enterprise,  Moore  yard;  hull  166, 
Vacuum  Oil,  Moore  yard. 


Returns  of  the  West  Coast 


United  States 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero   Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Street. 

Hammac,  hull  5274,  tanker  USSB; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs,  2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  15x11-9;  launch  May25/21 ; 
deliver  July20/21,  est. 

Alameda  Works 

Hambro,  hull  5272.  tanker  USSB; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs,  2700  IHP ;  3  Scotch  marine  boil- 
ers, 15x11-9;  keel  Sept8/20 ;  launch 
Aprl5/21  ;    deliver  June/21. 

Hamer,  hull  5273,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  Hambro;  keel  Novl/20; 
launch  May21/21;  deliver  July30/21, 
estimated. 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11'-  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 


oil  burners;  keel  July/21,  est;  launch 
Oct/21,  est;  deliver  Jan/22,  est. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  July/21,  est; 
launch  Nov/21,  est;  deliver  Feb/22, 
estimated. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal ;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  JanlO/21 ;  launch  July/. 
21,  est;  deliver  Augl5/21,  est. 

H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Janl9/21 ;  launch  July 
15/21,  est;  deliver  Septl/21,  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  July 
31/21,  est;   deliver  Septl/21,  est. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero   Works 

Naval   Work 

Destroyers  USN;  310  LBP;  30-111:.. 
beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35  loaded 
speed;  1308  tons;  turbine  engs,  27,- 
000  IHP;  4  Yarrows  boilers.  Last 
four    delivered    as    follows:     Faren- 


holt.  May  10;    Corry,  May  25;    Sum- 
ner, May  26;    Melvin,  May  31. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  launch 
Jan5/21;    S-41,  hull  146. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Lewark,  hull  31,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10 '^  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  ;3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  July30/20; 
launch  Feb24/21 ;  deliver  June/21. 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Sept27/ 
20;  launch  Aprl9/21 ;  deliver  July 
15/21,  est. 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO/ 
20;  launch  June/21;  deliver  Aug9/ 
21   est. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31/ 
20;  launch  Julvl3/21,  est;  deliver 
Septl4/21,  est. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Sept6/21,  est;  deliver 
Nov25/21,  est. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

Bohemian  Club,  hull  2862,  tanker 
USSB;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded 
draft;  10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  three 
Scotch  boilers,  15-2x11;  keel  Oct23/ 
20;  launch  May  14/21;  deliver  June 
25/21,  est. 

Tu.stem,  hull  2863,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  the  above;  keel  Nov24/20; 
launch  Junel5/21;  deliver  Aug25/21, 
estimated. 

Lubrico,  hull  2864,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Jan/21;  launch 
Junel5/21;   deliver  Aug30/21,  est. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  engs; 
keel  Oct/20;  launch  June  21;  de- 
liver July  15/21,  est. 

Tamihua,  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P.- 
Atlantic S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  16,340  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-9x12;  keel 
Feb28/21;  launch  July2/21,  est;  de- 
liver Aug6/21,  est. 

S.  S.  Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  Julyl2/21, 
est;  deliver  Aug20/21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,   7000   IHP;   2  WT  express 
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type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not   set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment;  460  LBP;  61   beam;   about 

20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  enj?,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel   April  21. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

California,  battleship  USN;  600  L 
BP;  97-31 2  beam;  30-3  loaded  draft; 

21  loaded  speed;  32,300  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  26.800  SHP;  8  Bu's  e.x- 
press  boilers,  50,984  sq  ft;  keel  Oct 
25/16;  launch  Nov20/19;  deliver  July 
or  Aug/21. 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  310  LB 
P;  30-111-  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared 
turbine  eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl2/19;  launch  Sept 
15/20. 

Perrv,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;"  keel  Septl5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;    keel   Septl5/20. 

NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  &  IRON 
CO.,  PORTLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  C.  Smith. 

Swiftwind,  tanker  Swiftsure  Oil 
Trans  Co  (France  &  Canada  S  S 
Co)  ;  12,000  DWT;  shelter  deck;  Ish- 
erwood  system;  465-7  LBP;  60  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  IQi-.  loaded  speed; 
TE  eng,  3150  IHP;  8  Scotch  boilers, 
15-51  L.xll-9;  launch  Mayl9/21 ;  de- 
liver June/21. 

PACIFIC    COAST   SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  BAY  POINT 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  A.  Smiley. 

Nashaba,  hull  950,  .steel  cargo  US 
SB;  402-6  LBP;  53  beam;  26-6  load- 
ed draft;  9400  DWT  turb  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  11x15-6;  keel 
Aug25/19;  launch  Mar24/21 ;  deliver 
June/21. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51 
beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  UV;  load- 
ed speed;  7500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x12;  keel 
Dec22/20;  launch  July '21,  est;  de- 
liver Aug/21,  est. 

Scopas,  hull  24,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij ;  412  LBP;  53 
beam;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6x11-7; 
keel  Oct20/20;  launch  May28/21;  de- 
liver June/21. 

Silvanus,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 


boot  Maatschappij ;  same  as  above ; 
keel  Oct20/20;  launch  June/21,  est; 
deliver  July/21,  est. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij;  same  as  above; 
keel  Nov5/20;  launch  July/21,  est; 
deliver  Aug/21,  est. 

TODD    DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec  13/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;    launch   May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Sept27/20;   launch  Aprl6/21. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  Aprl9/21. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/21; 
launch  SeptlO/21,  est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/21 ;  launch 
SeptlO/21,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  12i-.  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers;   keel  Junel/21. 

Achatina,  hull  21,  oil  tanker  Ang- 
lo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs, 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers, 
15-6x11-7;  keel  Decl5/20;  launch 
May21/21. 

Ampullaria,  hull  22,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to 
Achatina;  keel  Feb  5  /  21 ;  launch 
June20/21. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to 
Achatina;  keel  Mar  12/ 21;  launch 
Julyl5/21,  e.st. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system; 
others  on   Isherwood  system. 
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CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20;  launch  Augl/21,  est. 


No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20;  launch  Oct 
1/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD., 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11%  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6 
xll-6;  keel  Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sis- 
ter to  above;    keel  Jan6/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Sept  27/ 19;  launch 
May  17/21. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Oct20/19;  launch  Aug 
15/21,  est. 

These  vessels  are  being  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terms 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

WALLACE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Canadian  Skirmisher,  cargo  Can- 
adian government;  8400  DWT;  413 
long;  52  beam;  31  deep;  11 1 2  loaded 
speed;  keel  Oct/20;  launch  Marl7/ 
21;    deliver  Mayl6/21. 

Coastwise  steamship  Canadian  Pa- 
cific; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  I81/2  deep; 
16  knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodations  for  200 
passengers;  keel  Oct/20. 

This  company  also  will  complete 
the  Canadian  government  steamships 
Canadian  Reaper  and  Canadian 
Thrasher,  each  of  about  8400  tons 
deadweight,  work  on  which  was  sus- 
pended when  the  Prince  Rupert  Dry- 
dock  &  Engineering  Company  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Shabonee 
(also  retubing  main  condenser). 
Steel  Age,  Golden  State,  Newport, 
La  Brea  (also  repairs  to  fuel  tank 
bulkhead,  installation  grease  ex- 
tractor). Banter,  Buford,  Santa  Inez, 
San  Jose,  Barge  No.  4,  Eastern  Im- 
porter. New  crankshaft:  Barge 
Olinda.  Miscellaneous  repairs,  dry- 
docking,  painting:  Coalinga  (also 
making  and  installing  2  capstans), 
Arctic,  Bangor,  Bandon,  Atlas,  Co- 
lusa,   Rosamond.      Repairs    to    stern 


Snaps  Along  the  Waterfront 


Left  to  right,  top  row:  Pacific  Mail  passenger  liner  Golden  State;  interior  reception  hall  Golden  State;  scene  on 
dero.  Second  row:  Pacific  Mail  liner  Venezuela;  Pacific  Mail  passenger  and  cargo  liner  Wolverine  State;  Admiral 
steamer  President.  Third  row:  Japanese  freighter  Durban  Maru;  General  Steamship  freighter  Meriden;  Isthmian 
Fourth  row:  Mystery  speed  boat  Lillian;  American-Hawaiian  freighter  lowan;  Pacific  Mail  freight  and  passenger 
row:  Swedish  motorship  Borgland;  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  tanker  Stockton;  Dutch  freight  steamer  Bali.  Sixth  row; 
Aires;     Oriental    immigrants    watchfully    waiting;     Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha    steamer    Mayo    Maru. 


San  Francisco's  Embarca- 
Line's  coasting  passenger 
Line  freighter  Steel  Age. 
liner  Creole  State.  Fifth 
Swedish  motorship  Buenos 
Photographs  by  J.  P.  Crotty. 
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wheel :  Potrero.  New  feed  pump 
bodies :  West  Hixton,  Las  Vegas, 
West  Holbrook.  New  tailshaft:  F. 
S.  Loop.  Engine,  boiler,  hull  re- 
pairs: Marama.  Overhauling  sea 
valves,  drydoeking,  painting:  Nash- 
aba.  Engine  and  hull  repairs,  dry- 
docking,  painting:  Borgland,  La 
Habra  (also  boiler  repairs).  Caulk- 
ing decks:  Wolverine  State.  New 
propeller  blades:  D.  G.  Scoiield. 
Alameda  Works 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Kather- 
ine,  Davenport,  Liverton,  Angel  Lsl- 
and,  Solano,  Pacific,  Daisy  Freeman, 
Phyllis.  Drydoeking,  miscellaneous 
repairs,  new  propeller:  Idaho.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs,  drydoeking,  paint- 
ing: F.  S.  Loop,  Stanwood,  Quinault 
(new  propeller),  Johanna  Smith, 
Daisy.     New  propeller:      Oregon. 

MOORE   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY 

Oakland 

Drydoeking,  cleaning,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Eastern  Im- 
porter (hull).  Grays  Harbor,  West 
Henshaw,  West  Keene  (engine), 
Fernwood  (engine  and  hull),  W.  P. 
Barge  No.  2,  Amy  Turner  (hull),  A. 
H.  Payson,  Tamalpais,  Saginaw  (no 
repairs),  George  U.  Hind,  Philip- 
pine, Northland  (no  cleaning,  paint- 
ing), Meanticut.  Miscellaneous  en- 
gine and  hull  repairs:  Tuchee, 
Golden  Gate.  Engine  repairs:  So- 
noma, Steel  Age,  Bali,  Royal  Arrow, 
Pomona,  Willfaro,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
We.st  Notus,  Eastern  Mariner,  Santa 
Alicia,  Bakersfield,  R.  J.  Hanna, 
Steel  Mariner.  Hull  repairs:  Ens- 
ley  City,  Julia  Luckenbach,  San 
Francisco.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
West  Kedron. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydoeking,  cleaning,  painting  bot- 
tom, miscellaneous  alterations  and 
repairs:  Destroyers  Tingey,  Mor- 
ris, Meade,  Bailey,  Thornton;  Tug 
Sotoyomo,  fuel  ship  Neptune.  Dry- 
docking,  cleaning  bottom:  Cargo 
lighters  Nos.  46,  88,  89.  Miscella- 
neous repairs  and  alterations:  De- 
stroyers Gillis,  Welles,  Delphy, 
Swasey.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  Fuel 
ship  Orion;  radio  repair  ship  Sat- 
urn, Gunboat  Vicksburg,  West 
Canon,  Coast  Guard  Bothwell.  Re- 
pairs necessary  for  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Eagle  No.  57,  Paw- 
tucket,   Tatnuck,   Iroquois,   Mahopac. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
East  San  Pedro 
Repairs   electric    machinery:      An- 
nie Hanify.     Repairs  boilers  and  en- 
gine:      Fairhaven,     Ea.stern     Guide. 
Repairs    main    feed    pumps:       Julia 
Luckenbach. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Seattle 

E.xtensive  hull  repairs:  West 
Hartland.  General  overhaul:  Burn- 
side.  New  stem,  cleaning,  painting, 
caulking:  Gleaner.  New  stern 
frame,  planking,  caulking:  H.  B. 
Lovejoy.      Survey,    hull    and    miscel- 


laneous engine  repairs  :  Santa  Alicia. 
Cleaning,  painting:  Jitney;  Levi  W. 
Ostrander  (also  new  shoe  and  hull 
repairs);  Barges  41,  10,  14;  Sam- 
son; Potlatch;  Milwaukee.  Change 
propellers:  Catherine  D.  Voyage 
repairs,  drawing  tailshaft:  West 
Ivis.  White  fuel  oil  burning  ap- 
paratus, spare  parts:  Apus,  Texan, 
Sylvan  Arrow.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Forest  King,  Westerly. 
Boiler  repairs:  Washington.  Mis- 
cellaneous engine  repairs:  Admiral 
Watson.  Miscellaneous  machinery 
repairs:      Colin   H.   Livingston. 

THE    WINSLOW    MARINE     RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  SEATLE 

Docking,  painting,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  Henry  Villard  (also  new 
mast).  Docking,  cleaning,  painting, 
general  repairs:  Aurora  (also  over- 
hauling iron  work,  renewing  shoe)  ; 
Spokane  (also  installing  new  mast); 
Watson  A.  West;  Vancouver;  Jim 
Butler  (also  engine  repairs)  ;  Mon- 
itor. Caulking  deck  and  topsides, 
renewing  planking,  work  on  engine 
thrusts  and  shafting,  miscellaneous 
engine  and  general  repairs:  Santa 
Flavia. 

YARROWS    LIMITED 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

Cleaning,  painting,  repairs:  Scow 
No.  17,  Ruby,  Madge,  El  Lobo,  Prin- 
cess Victoria.  Cleaning,  painting: 
Derrick  scow  Truant.  Repairs: 
Re.stless.  Survey:  H.  M.  C.  S.  Pat- 
riot. Alterations  to  steering  gear, 
engine  room  repairs:  Prince  George. 
Reconditioning  work:  Prince  Rupert 
(completed  and  returned  to  owners). 

Sperry  in  the  Orient 

T.  A.  Morgan,  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, and  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  Jr.,  sail- 
ed in  June  for  Japan  and  China. 
One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
voyage  is  to  sign  a  contract  for  the 
installation  of  Sperry  gyroscopic  sta- 
bilizers on  two  ferryboats  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  railways  plying  be- 
tween Shimonoseki  and  Fusan  across 
the  straits.  The  vessels  will  be  of 
about  4000  tons  displacement. 

While  in  San  Francisco,  prior  to 
sailing  for  Japan,  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Sperry  conferred  with  George 
E.  Butler,  Sperry  agents,  regarding 
the  inauguration  of  service  stations 
and  service  facilities  for  Pacific  ves- 
sels equipped  with  the  gyroscopic 
compass.  When  the  navies  of  the 
world    began    to    make    the    Sperry 


compass  standard  equipment,  the 
company  established  a  world-wide 
service  organization,  which  is  now 
being  extended  to  cover  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Important  installa- 
tions have  been  made  on  vessels  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  and  recently  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  after  testing  the 
device  on  the  Atlantic,  has  decided 
to  install  it  on  other  vessels.  These 
companies  state  that  the  Sperry  gyro 
compass  renders  a  great  service  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  true 
compass  without  variation  and  de- 
viation and  also  has  no  lag;  in  other 
words,  it  has  none  of  the  faults  of 
the  magnetic  compass. 

The  Sperry  Company  is  doing  con- 
siderable work  now  on  the  high  in- 
tensity searchlight,  which  is  being 
made  in  sizes  and  weights  that  will 
accommodate  any  ship  from  the 
smallest  yacht  to  the  largest  bat- 
tleship. The  high  intensity  light  is 
one  of  Mr.  Sperry's  important  in- 
ventions. At  the  present  time  the 
Sperry  Company,  under  the  guidance 
of  Elmer  Sperry,  is  making  several 
important  developments,  one  of 
which  is  the  compound  Diesel  en- 
gine. Two  of  them  have  been  made 
and  are  now  running  in  the  factory, 
and  one  has  been  running  for  about 
two  years.  This  engine  is  a  radical 
step  in  Diesel  development,  inas- 
much as  its  weight  per  horsepower 
is  about  one-seventh  of  the  ordinary 
Diesel  and  its  fuel  consumption  is 
considerably    lower. 

"I  have  been  with  Mr.  Sperry  for 
about  ten  years,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 
"I  first  came  in  contact  with  him 
when  he  had  his  first  gyro  compass 
installed  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
I  was  so  fascinated  by  this  mar- 
velous invention  that  I  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  make  plans  to 
associate  myself  with  him.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company  grow  from  an  or- 
ganization of  about  a  half-dozen 
men  to  its  present  size  and  have 
also  seen  the  Sperry  apparatus  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world.  El- 
mer Sperry,  Jr.,  who  is  accompany- 
ing me  on  this  trip,  is  a  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineer  and  has  been 
working  directly  under  his  father 
for  the  past  five  years,  acting  more 
or  less  as  Mr.  Sperry's  representa- 
tive in  his  most  important  engineer- 
ing developments." 


Personals 


H.  W.  Poett,  of  Williams,  Dimond 
&  Company,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  maritime  and  har- 
bor committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Other  mem- 
bers are:  George  C.  Boardman, 
Philip   S.    Teller,    Leonard   C.    Ham- 


mond, E.  A.  Christenson,  A.  W.  Fol- 
lansbee,  Jr.,  Captain  J.  H.  Bennett, 
C.  E.  Hume,  J.  C.  Rohlfs,  Captain 
A.  F.  Anderson,  Charles  R.  McCor- 
mick,  Arthur  L.  Black,  Thomas  A. 
Graham. 

Ross     L.     Fryer,     Albee    building, 
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Washington,  U.  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed District  of  Columbia  agent 
of  the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler 
Company. 

S.  L.  Kreider  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  World  Traders  ol 
Los  Angeles. 

C.  R.  Sheridan  has  been  appoint- 
ed Portland  agent  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  Pacific,  succeeding  0.  W. 
Chilton. 

D.  C.  King,  orange  sales  agent  oT 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex 
change,  sailed  for  Europe  in  June 
to  study  foreign  markets  and  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  selling 
larger  quantities  of  citrus  fruits 
abroad.  He  will  visit  London,  Li\'- 
erpool,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Glas- 
gow, Paris  and  other  cities.  The 
new  refrigerator  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Hol- 
land-America, which  will  be  in  ser- 
vice before  the  ne.xt  season,  will 
ofi'er  much  better  facilities  for  the 
all-water  transportation  of  citrus 
fruits. 

Captain  Robert  Dollar  was  re-elect- 
ed president  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  June  6. 
The  other  officers  also  were  re- 
elected as  follows:  A.  F.  Haines, 
first  vice-president;  Daulton  Mann, 
second  vice-president;  J.  P.  Will- 
iams, secretary  -  treasurer ;  Captain 
C.  W.  Saunders,  J.  C.  Rohlfs  and  H. 
R.  Struthers,  directors. 

Captain  John  T.  Kinley  has  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  British 
steamship  Nile  of  the  China  Mail. 
Captain  E.  L.  Tindall  has  been  made 
first  officer. 

William  Fogarty,  who  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Peterson  Launch 
&  Tugboat  Company,  San  Francisco, 
for  three  years,  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  San  Pedro  Launch  & 
Tugboat  Company,  which  was  re- 
cently organized  by  the  Peterson 
interests. 

Captain  H.  G.  Morse  has  been  ap- 
pointed wharf  superintendent  of  the 
San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Portland. 

Captain  Randall  Rogers  has  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company's  liner 
Harvard,  which  has  been  recondi- 
tioned for  the  Los  Angeles  -  San 
Francisco    passenger    service. 

David  W.  Niven  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  marine  sales  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  In  his 
new  position,  Mr.  Niven  will  direct 
sales  to  the  Federal  government  for 
naval  and  other  purposes.  Mr. 
Niven  has  been  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  for  twenty  -  one 
years  and  in  the  marine  department 
since  1910.  He  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land    and     before     coming     to     the 


-    Copyright  I'lultTwood  &  L'mlerwuoii, 
Studios,  N.  Y. 
David   Sarnoff,   the  30-year-old  general   manager 
of   the    Radio    Corporation    of    America,    whose    ap- 
pointment   was    announced    recently. 


United  States  was  identified  with 
Siemens  Brothers  in  London. 

Richard  R.  Florian,  of  Moore,  Flo- 
rian  &  Company,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  -  organized 
World  Traders  of  San  Diego.  Other 
officers  are:  F.  J.  Lea,  vice-presi- 
dent; Rufus  Choate,  vice-president 
of  the  Union  National  Bank,  treas- 
urer; W.  L.  Heathcote,  agent  for  S. 
L.  Kreider,  who  represents  the  T.  K. 
K.  and  Williams  Lines,  secretary. 

R.  C.  Morton,  general  agent  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  in  the  Philippines,  will 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  his  va- 
cation soon. 

C.  P.  Converse,  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  trade  bureau  of  the  Pacific 
Mail,  represented  the  company  at  the 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Charles  F.  Stern,  California  state 
superintendent  of  banks,  who  re- 
signed eff'ective  June  20,  has  been 
elected  vice  -  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Miss  Mary  Waterhouse,  daughter 
of  Frank  Waterhouse,  was  married 
to  James  Charles  Kerr  of  Seattle 
in  June. 

J.  J.  Tynan,  manager  of  the  Union 
Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, and  his  family  were  pas- 
sengers on  the  .535  Silver  State  from 
New  York  to  San   Francisco. 

Marshall  Dill,  of  Dill-Crosett,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
foreign  trade  committee  of  the  San 


Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Other  members  are:  Charles  Bran- 
sten,  V.  H.  Pinckney,  C.  B.  Lastreto, 
Daulton  Mann,  George  C.  Boardman, 
Jesse  McCargar,  F.  F.  G.  Harper, 
T.  S.  Edwards,  W.  R.  Edmondson, 
James  McDonough,  M.  S.  Roesti, 
J.  H.  Vinter,  Frank  E.  Booth,  A.  C. 
Oppenheimer,  C.  E.  Hume,  A.  A. 
Asher,  W.  J.  Mitchell,  Harry  Glen- 
sor,  Charles  Saiz. 

Captain  Clyde  Parker,  former  mas- 
ter of  the  steamships  Rose  City  and 
Harvard,  has  been  appointed  San 
Francisco  bar  pilot,  succeeding  the 
late  Captain  George  Korts. 

Parker  F.  Wood  has  resigned  as 
sales  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Com- 
pany to  operate  boats  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers. 

A.  C.  Diericx,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  and  president  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Consolidated  Oil  Company,  rep- 
resented the  latter  company  at  an 
oil-lands  hearing  before  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fall  in  Washington 
in  June. 

A.  M.  McDougall  of  the  Mc- 
Dougall-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany and  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz  of 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  are 
members  of  a  committee  in  charge 
of  a  convention  of  the  Great-Lakes- 
Hudson  and  Atlantic  Waterways  As- 
sociation to  be  held  at  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  Buff'alo,  June  29  and  30,  when 
the  first  united  effort  to  develop  the 
Barge  Canal  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  will  be  launched. 
Among  the  e.xhibits  will  be  a  com- 
bination lake  and  canal  barge  of 
1750   tons    and   other   boats. 

John  D.  Hashhagen,  former  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  American  Glue 
Company  for  several  years,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
North  Atlantic  &  Western,  succeed- 
ing the  late  J.  Karcher. 

H.  S.  Eaton  has  succeeded  Lau- 
rence O'Connell  as  assistant  to 
M.  F.  Cropley,  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  manager  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Johnson  &  Hig- 
gins. 

Ramon  C.  Cevallos  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Mexico  with  head- 
quarters at  Mazatlan. 

John  C.  Ogden,  formerly  general 
manager  of  Thorndyke-Trenholme 
Company  of  California,  has  pur- 
chased the  outstanding  stock  of  the 
corporation  and  will  continue  the 
business  of  chartering  and  acting 
as  steamship  agent  under  the  name 
of  the  John  C.  Ogden  Company.    Of- 
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fices  will  continue  to  be  at  214  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 

G.  C.  Thayer,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Harriman  yard  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  asistant  to  the 
vice-president  to  handle  special  as- 
signments, together  with  co-ordinat- 
ing the  sales  activities  of  the  same 
company's  Chester  yard.  L.  D.  Kel- 
ler, who  for  years  was  connected 
with  the  company's  Philadelphia  of- 
fice as  office  manager,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  assistant  to  the 
vice-president,  his  duties  being  that 
of  an  administrative  assistant. 

W.  L.  Bunker  will  be  general  man- 
ager of  the  West  New  York  plant  of 
the  Lord  Drydock  Corporation, 
which  was  opened  recently.  Other 
officials  stationed  at  the  yard  will 
be:  John  T.  Watson,  treasurer; 
T.  F.  Sullivan,  general  superin- 
tendent; J.  E.  Dorward,  shop  super- 
intendent; Victor  Watson,  hull  su- 
perintendent; D.  L.  Richardson,  pur- 
chasing agent. 

E.  C.  Genereaux,  marine  surveyor 
of  San  Francisco,  has  removed  from 
280  Battery  street  to  310  California. 

Deaths 

C.  H.  Clapp,  former  secretary  of 
the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company  of  Honolulu,  in  Fallmouth, 
Massachusetts,  May  19. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
commandant  of  the  Fifth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  May  26. 

Captain  N.  Rosich,  master  of  the 
schooner  H.  D.  Bendixsen,  in  Oak- 
land, California,  May  31. 

Maurice  Connell,  a  survivor  of  the 
Greeley  Arctic  expedition,  in  San 
Jose,  California,  June  3. 

F.  B.  Oliver,  ship  broker  of  San 
Francisco,  in   Oakland  June  10. 

Captain  A.  Rasmussen,  master  of 
the  U.  S.  A  .T.  Dix,  at  sea  between 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  May  26. 

Los  Angeles  Bond  Issue 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  have 
approved  a  bond  issue  of  $4,500,000, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  ex- 
pended on  various  work  in  and  about 
Los  Angeles  harbor.  An  important 
item  in  the  purchases  will  be  cargo- 
handling  equipment  for  the  port.  No 
list  of  what  will  be  required  has 
l)een  made  up,  however,  and  nothing 
can  be  bought  until  the  bonds  have 
been  sold. 

Steamer  Stacks 

The  Cunard  Line,  in  describing  the 
new  liner  Scythia,  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  trans-Atlantic  service 
this  summer,  comments  upon  the 
vessel's  one  funnel  and  reviews  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  stacks  of 
Gunard  liners  as  follows: 

Heretofore  distinction  in  steamers 


has  been  indicated  by  the  number  of 
funnels  carried.  When  the  paddle- 
wheeler  Scotia  entered  the  service  in 
1862  her  two  funnels  won  instant 
popularity  for  her.  When  the  dou- 
ble-stacked Aurania  carried  the  Cu- 
nard flag  across  the  Atlantic  in  1882 
she  dwarfed  the  value  of  the  single- 
funneled  Russia,  which  was,  from 
1867  until  the  Aurania's  coming,  one 
of  the  company's  favorite  ships. 

Other  steamers  that  won  wide 
fame  among  travelers  with  their 
huge  twin  funnels  were  the  Umbria, 
Etruria,  Campania  and  Lucania,  cov- 
ering the  years  from  1884  well  into 
the  new  century.  The  general  pub- 
lic took  a  lively  interest  in  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  of  these  truly 
beautiful  ships.  They  were  consid- 
ered triumphs  of  the  science  of  ship 
building  and  were  built  on  graceful 
lines.  Consequently  people  flocked 
to  the  Battery  or  to  points  of  van- 
tage in  Bay  Ridge  or  Staten  Island 
to  see  them  pass. 

In  1905  the  Caronia  and  Carmania, 
each  of  20,000  tons,  sailed  into  the 
forefront  of  popularity  with  their 
huge  size  and  great  double  funnels, 
the  mark  still  indicative  of  suprem- 
acy, although  a  few  three-stackers, 
such  as  the   City   of   Rome,   City   of 


Paris  and  City  of  New  York,  slipped 
in  and  won  a  throng  of  admirers  for 
their  trio  of  smoke  exits  and  their 
yacht  -  like  appearance.  The  New 
York  is  still  in  service,  but  one  fun- 
nel has  been  removed. 

Ships  with  four  funnels  appeared 
in  1907.  These  were  the  renowned 
Lusitania  and  Mauretania,  31,000-ton 
steamers,  and  for  the  time  world 
wonders.  Later  years  brought  many 
more  four-stackers  and  some  massive 
three  -  stackers,  and  thus  we  estab- 
lished the  popularity  of  the  ship  with 
many  funnels. 

Not  only  did  the  better  class  of 
passengers  take  to  the  steamer  with 
the  most  stacks,  but  the  emigrant 
wanted  to  cross  in  such  a  ship,  too. 
When  he  bought  his  ticket  he  saw 
pictures  of  the  great  ocean  liners 
on  the  walls  in  the  steamship  ticket 
oflices  and  nothing  but  four-stackers 
would  do  for  him.  Usually  coming 
from  inland  parts,  he  saw  security 
in  bigness  and  extra  funnels,  and  so 
dummy  stacks  were  added  to  some 
ships.  Incidentally  the  Cunard  Line 
never  built  any  ships  on  this  design. 
And  he  had  to  have  big  ships,  al- 
though all  practice  points  to  the 
complete  comfort  enjoyed  on  ships 
of  from  12,000  to  20,000  tons. 


C.  V.  Lane,  who  has  joined  Ford  &  Geirrine.  Merchants  Exchange.  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lane 
was  chief  engineering  draftsman  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  Company  for  several  years  and  was 
with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Union  Works.  San  Francisco,  as  assistant  chief 
engineer.  He  will  assist  in  the  handling  of  engineering  problems  as  well  as  the  general  sales  of 
Ford  &  Geirrine. 
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A  Floating  Machine  Shop 


WITH  the  slowing  down  of 
construction  in  shipyards 
many  of  the  established 
firms  are  turning  their  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  repair 
and  reconditioning  work,  and  in  this 
connection  are  extending  and  alter- 
ing their  plants  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  them  to  more  efficiently 
handle  repair  jobs. 

In  several  former  issues  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  we  have  briefly 
noted  the  building  and  equippin^f-  of 
floating  repair  shops  by  various 
yards,  and  we  are  glad  in  this 
article  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  a  very  compact  and  efficiei.t 
barge  machine  shop  recently  built 
and  equipped  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building  Company. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this 
barge  are:  length  over  all,  68  feet; 
beam,  26  feet;  depth  molded,  7  feet. 
The  hull  and  superstructure  are  of 
wood  construction.  The  barge  is  not 
intended  to  be  self-propelled  but  to 
be  moved  about  by  a  small  tug,  and 
the  superstructure  house,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  photographs,  covers  the 
entire  hull. 

It  is  in  the  equipping  and  power- 


interior    view    in    the    floating    machine    shop    oi 
the    Federal   Shipbuilding   Company 


ing  of  this  shop  that  the  greatest 
interest  lies.  The  power  plant  con- 
sists of  two  semi-Diesel  engines  sup- 
plied by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company.  One  of  these  engines  is 
directly  connected,  the  Diesel  piston 
and  compressor  piston  being  mount- 


ed on  the  same  rod  to  an  air  com- 
pressor cylinder  having  a  capacity 
of  300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
This  compressor  supplies  power  for 
operating  air  tools  for  working 
torches,  etc.  The  other  semi-Diesel 
engine,  also  of  the  horizontal  type, 
is  directly  connected  to  an  80  kilo- 
watt direct  current  generator  which 
.supplies  electric  power  for  working 
all  of  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop 
and  also  for  operating  four  3  kilo- 
watt motor  generator  electric  weld- 
ing sets  and  for  lighting  the  barge 
and  shop.  A  small  air  compressor 
is  supplied  as  a  standby  for  fur- 
nishing power  for  starting  up  the 
Diesel   engines  when  cold. 

The  machine  shop  is  fitted  with  a 
14-inch  by  8-foot  engine  lathe  sup- 
plied by  the  Monarch  Machine  Tool 
Company  of  Sidney,  Ohio;  with  a  21- 
inch  drill  press  from  the  Cincinnati 
Bickford  Tool  Company ;  with  one  16- 
in.  Cincinnati  shaper  from  the  Smith 
and  Mills  Company,  Cincinnati;  one 
6-inch  pipe  threader  and  cutter  from 
the  Merrell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio;  one  2-inch 
Landis  bolt  cutter;  one  6-inch  cut- 
off saw  from  the   Peerless   Machine 


The  power  plant  of  the  floating  machine  shop  of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company  ihuwms  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  Liulc 
Giant"  semi-Diesel  engines,  one  direct  connected  to  air  compressor  and  the  other  to  electric  generator.  At  the  right  are  the  motor  generating 
sets  for   supplying  welding   current. 
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Company  of  Racine,  Wisconsin;  one 
30-inch  by  4-inch  wet  grinder;  one 
12-inch  double  emery  grinder  from 
the  U.  S.  Electric  Tool  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  one  forge  from  the 
Champion  Blower  and  Forge  Com- 
pany  of   Lancaster,   Pennsylvania. 

The  hold  of  the  barge  is  used  for 
steel  storage  tanks  as  follows:  three 
fuel  oil  tanks  of  1000-gallon  capac- 
ity; one  fresh  water  tank  of  1000- 
gallon  capacity;  one  lubricating  oil 
tank  for  air  compressor  of  60-gal- 
lon  capacity;  two  lubricating  oil 
tanks  for  engine  of  60-gallon  capac- 
ity; one  lubricating  oil  tank  for  ma- 
chines, 60-gallon  capacity;  and  one 
cutting  oil  tank,  60-gallon  capacity. 
Suitable  pumps  are  supplied  for 
fuel  oil  service  from  the  storage 
tanks  to  gravity  tanks  located  over 
the  engines  and  for  fresh  water 
service.  There  is  also  a  bilge,  fire 
and  general  service  pump  which  has 
suction  either  from  the  bilges  or 
from  the  sea  and  discharges  either 


ompany's    floating    machine    shop    at    work    on    the 
Steel    Exporter 

overboard  or  to  fire  and  sanitary 
systems.  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders 
will  note  with  interest  in  the  photo- 


graphs the  large  wall  radiators.  A 
complete  hot  water  heating  plant  is 
installed  on  this  barge  supplied  by 
an  American  Radiator  Company 
boiler. 

The  machine  tools  and  pumps  are 
all  electrically  driven  with  individ- 
ual motors.  The  wire  is  all  in  con- 
duit and  under  complete  control 
from  the  main  switchboard. 

With  this  barge  towed  into  posi- 
tion alongside  a  ship,  power  and 
machining  operations  are  available 
for  all  such  ordinary  repairs  as 
could  be  effected  without  drydocking 
the  vessel,  and  its  use  has  proven 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  and 
economy  to  the  repair  department 
of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany and  has  assisted  that  firm  to 
off'er  its  clients  very  much  better 
dispatch  in  the  handling  of  repair 
work. 


Corner    in    the   machine   shop.      Note   radiator    pipes   and    eiTective    lighting    from    windows 


FOR    a    considerable    period    the 
Pneumatic    Plate   Tightener, 
Inc.,  of  Seattle,  has  been  per- 
fecting  the    Hallett    Invincible 
bolting-up    machine,    and    at    length 
has  attained  a  machine  that  is  pro- 
ducing remarkable  results. 

The  new  type  of  machine  has  sev- 
eral new  features;  one  being  that 
it  is  controlled  entirely  through  an 
automatic  valve  placed  in  the  han- 
dle; another  being  an  air  pressure 
chuck  for  gripping  the  bolts.  This 
chuck  deserves  special  mention,  as 
it  is  operated  by  the  same  control 
as  controls  the  air  intake  into  the 
cylinders  of  the  machine.  The  head 
of  the  bolt  entering  this  chuck  is 
immediately  gripped,  on  the  slight- 
est turn  of  the  air-controlled  handle, 
by  the  jaws  with   a  400-pound  pres- 


A  New  Bolting-Up  Machine 


sure,  and  upon  the  air  being  released 
from  the  machine,  the  handle  also 
releases  the  air  from  the  chuck,  so 
that  the  machine  is  ready  to  leave 
the  bolt  automatically  without  any 
further  control  or  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  This  new  feature 
is  not  only  a  material  aid  in  the 
speeding  up  of  the  operation,  but 
also  enables  the  operator  more  effi- 
ciently to  control  and  operate  the 
machine. 

Pull  of  Eleven  Tons 
This  pneumatic  plate  tightener  as 
now  placed  on  the  market  has  a  two- 
cylinder  air-pressure  device  with  a 
draw-bar  operating  by  combined  tog- 
gles through  pressure  e.xerted  by  the 
cylinders.  The  pull  on  the  draw-bar 
against  the  bolt  is  duplicated  by  the 
pressure    of    the    stand    against    the 


plate  so  that  when  the  air  is  sup- 
plied to  the  machine  and  it  starts 
to  pull  on  the  bolt,  it  not  only 
pulls  the  bolt  but  presses  on  the 
plate  and  relieves  the  operator  from 
the  entire  weight  of  the  machine. 

At  university  tests  against  the 
standard  draw-bar  pull,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  small  machine,  weigh- 
ing 34  pounds  with  90  pounds  of  air 
pressure,  will  exert  a  pull  of  11  tons 
on  the  bolts,  thus  making  it  the 
strongest  pulling  machine  for  its 
weight  that  has  ever  been   invented. 

This  machine  is  practically  fool- 
proof and  any  ordinary  workman  or 
bolter-up  can  readily  learn  to  oper- 
ate it,  and  it  cannot  break  in  any 
way  so  as  to  injure  the  operator, 
making  it  efficient  from  a  safety 
standpoint. 


Figure  I — A  typical 
Pneumercator  group 
with  its  annunciator  as 
mounted  on  U.  S.  B. 
S.    California. 


THE  PNEUMERCATOR  SYSTEM  ON  THE 

U.  S.  S.  CALIFORNIA 

By  GARDNER  CORNETT, 

President,    Pneumercator   Company,  Inc.,   New  York 

THE  following 
is  a  brief  de- 
scription of 
an  important 
installation  of 
Pneumercator  tank 
gauges  on  the 
United  States  bat- 
tleship California, 
now  under  con- 
struction at  the 
United  States  Na- 
vy Yard,  Mare  Is- 
land,  California. 
This  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  installation 
on  the  battleship 
Tennessee,  built  at 
the  New  York  Na- 
vy Yard. 

Practically  a  1  1 
the  large  oil-burn 
ing  vessels  in  the 
Navy  have  been 
equipped  with  the 
Pneumercator  sys- 
tem for  measuring 
fuel  oil. 


Figure 


116    Pneumercator    tank    gauges    for    installation    on    U.  S.  B.  S.    California 


On  board  the  United  States  bat- 
tleship California,  all  of  the  fuel  oil 
storage  tanks,  service  tanks,  drain- 
age water  tanks  and  steering  engine 
lubricating  oil  tank,  a  total  of  116 
tanks,  are  equipped  with  E.  T.  1. 
type  Pneumercator  tank  gauges. 
These  instruments  are  shown  in  Fig- 
ure II. 

Each  instrument  is  equipped  with 
both  tonnage  and  foot  and  inch 
scales  and  gives  an  accurate  indica- 
tion of  the  tonnage  in  tank  regard- 
less of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil, 
the  tank  temperatures  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  instrument  location. 
A  balance  chamber  is  installed  in 
the  tank  near  the  bottom  from  which 
a  7-ounce  lead  pipe  is  led  through 
an  oil-tight  connection  in  the  tank 
top  to  the  operating  cock  of  the 
gauge,  the  static  head  pressure  of 
the  liquid  in  the  tank  causing  the 
gauge  to  function,  means  being  pro- 
vided at  the  gauge  for  establishing 
the  true  balance  between  the  liquid 
head  in  the  tank  and  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge.  Operating  air  for  this 
purpose  is  supplied  from  a  low-pres- 
sure compressed  air  line  running  fore 
and  aft  on  both  sides  of  the  deck. 

The  storage  tanks  are  under  thir- 
teen pounds'  blowing  pressure  when 
in  service  and  an  additional  tube 
line  is  led  from  the  tank  top  to  the 
top  of  the  gauge,  thereby  cancelling 
the  effect  of  the  blowing  pressure  on 
the  gauge  itself.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  get  an  accurate  indication 
of  the  tonnage  or  depth  of  oil  in 
each  particular  tank,  regardless  of 
the  tank  pressure. 


Each  gauge  is  also  arranged  to 
give  both  a  visible  and  audible  alarm 
when  the  tanks  are  95  per  cent  full. 
This  alarm  operates  on  the  ship's  X 
circuit,  which  is  the  20-volt  call  bell 
or  signal  circuit.  The  electrical  con- 
tacts for  this  alarm  are  made  at  the 
gauge  and  not  in  the  tank,  and  are 
so  arranged  as  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  an  electrical  spark  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank. 

The  fuel  oil  service  tanks  each 
have  two  gauges:  one  located  in  the 
forward  engine  room  and  the  other 
in  the  aft  pump  room. 

The    gauges    are    all    mounted    in 


groups  on  ebony  asbestos  boards,  as 
shown  in  Figure  I,  with  the  annun- 
ciator for  each  group  mounted  on 
the  same  board. 

The  Pneumercator  Company's  in- 
terests locally  are  looked  after  by 
Mr.  James  C.  H.  Ferguson,  agent, 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco, 
and  both  he  and  his  engineering  as- 
sistants, Mr.  E.  S.  Ayres  and  Mr.  A. 
F.  Kuehne,  have  been  quite  active 
and  been  kept  busy  with  installa- 
tions at  the  various  shipyards  in 
California,  as  well  as  at  the  navy 
yards. 


Figure    III— Diagrammatic    sketch    indicating    the    general    method    of    connecting 
Pneumercator   gauges   to   ships'    tanks 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  TILTING  AND  ROTARY  TABLE 


The   Pawling  &    Harnischfeger   new   universal   tilting   and    rotary   table 

Automatic  Ship  Lighting  Sets 


THE  problem  of  auxil- 
iary lighting  aboard 
ship  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion 
during  the  past  few  years. 
The  present  methods  re- 
quire either  storage  batter- 
ies, which  deteriorate  in  time, 
or  donkey  boilers,  which  fre- 
quently are  inconvenient  be- 
cause of  he  long  time  re- 
quired to  get  up  steam  for 
power  to  generate  the  elec- 
tricity. Not  long  ago  Mr.  C. 
B.  Cooper  of  the  Ship  Own- 
ers' Radio  Service,  Inc.,  saw 
a  demonstration  of  the  Koh- 
ler  Automatic,  power  and 
light  apparatus,  which  was 
developed  primarily  for  light 
and  power  use  on  the  farm. 
Certainly  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
lighting  stables  on  the  farm 
to  lighting  different  sections 
of  a  ship,  but  the  Kohler  de- 
vice possesses  several  distin- 
guishing features  which  serve 


splendidly  for  use  on  the 
water. 

By  turning  on  any  light  or 
switch,  the  engine  is  auto- 
matically started  and  in  less 
than  four  seconds  it  is  oper- 
ating to  full  capacity.  It  is 
a  direct  connected  110-volt 
D.  C.  generating  unit  with  a 
capacity  of  1500  watts — or, 
in  other  words,  will  take 
care  of  as  many  as  100  15- 
watt  lamps  commonly  used 
aboard  ships  for  auxiliary 
lighting  purposes.  Operat- 
ing at  full  load  the  engine 
uses  about  3.7  quarts  of 
gasoline  per  hour.  Through 
an  automatic  control,  when 
the  last  switch  or  light  on 
the  circuit  is  turned  off,  the 
engine  automatically  stops. 

It  is  readily  seen  how  val- 
uable this  unit  would  be  in 
any  case  of  emergency  aboard 
ship  when  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  it  would  be  neces- 


AS  a  means  of  speed- 
ing up  work  and  re- 
ducing machine  shop 
costs,  a  new  work  ta- 
ble for  use  with  floor  type 
boring,  drilling  and  milling 
machines,  known  as  the  Uni- 
versal Tilting  and  Rotary 
Table,  has  been  recently  put 
on  the  market  by  the  Pawl- 
ing &  Harnischfeger  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee.  This  ac- 
cessory makes  it  possible  to 
carry  on  machining  opera- 
tions on  five  sides  of  a  piece 
and  at  any  angle  with  but 
one  set  up.  In  the  illustra- 
tion the  table  is  shown  both 
in  its  normal  and  in  one  of 
its  tilted  positions.  It  has 
an  elevation  of  90  degrees 
and  can  be  revolved  a  full 
360  degrees  at  any  position, 
whether  flat  or  elevated. 


Conveniently  placed  to  en- 
able the  operator  to  accu- 
rately locate  the  work,  there 
is  a  graduated  dial.  The  ta- 
ble top  is  elevated  by  means 
of  two  coarse-pitch  spur  gear 
segments  driven  by  worm 
and  pinions,  and  is  revolved 
independently  by  a  bevel 
gear  and  pinion.  One  revo- 
lution of  the  ratchet  handle 
revolves  the  table  30  degrees 
and  one  revolution  of  the  el- 
evating handle  elevates  the 
top  2^2  degrees.  Adjustment 
along  the  bed  plate  parallel 
to  spindle  travel  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  rack  and 
pinion.  The  slots  or  table 
edges  are  used  to  locate  work 
and  the  top  is  provided  with 
trough  to  catch  cutting  com- 
pound. 


A  New  Drill  Chuck 


THERE  is  being  placed 
on  the  market  by  the 
Wayne  Tool  Manufac- 
turing Co.  og  Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania,  a  chuck  for 
holding  twist  drills,  which 
have  been  broken  at  the 
shank.  The  design  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  the  chuck 
being  composed  of  only  six 
parts,  viz:  shank,  casing, 
two  pawls,  two  screws  and 
a   casing  plate. 

The  drill  is  ground  to  a 
60-degree  point  at  the  broken 
end.  This  allows  the  drill 
to  automatically  center  it- 
self, on  a  60-degree  recess 
in  the  shank,  and  on  turning 
the  casing  the  drill  is  locked 
in  place  by  the  two  pawls 
gripping  the  drill  about  the 
grooves.  No  wrench  is  re- 
quired to  tighten  or  release 
the  chuck. 

With  the  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  expense  of  small 
tool  equipment,  this  tool 
should  readily  find  a  place 
in  shops  where  twist  drills 
are  used  in  large  quantities 
on  production  work. 


A  new  twist  drul  chuck  manufac- 
tured by  the  Wayne  Tool  Manufactur- 
ing   Company. 


sary  to  have  light,  that  mere- 
ly to  turn  on  the  most  con- 
venient light  or  switch  would 
automatically  provide  enough 
current  within  four  seconds 
to  give  a  light  wherever  a 
bulb  was  located;  and  then 
what  a  simple  thing  to  turn 
off  the  power  automatically 
with   the  turning  off  of  the 


last  light  when  the  last  man 
had  turned  in. 

The  Ship  Owners'  Radio 
Service  organization  has  ob- 
tained the  distributing  rights 
for  marine  purposes,  and 
through  this  organization  the 
Kohler  Company  expects  to 
maintain    their    marine    ser- 
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Controlling  the  Electrical  Equip- 
ment for  Merchant  Ships. 


DECK  WINCH  EQUIPMENTS 

The  auxiliary  upon  whicli  pmhal)!)-  more  thought  and  study  is  being 
given  at  the  present  time,  from  an  electrical  standjjoint.  than  any  other  on 
shipboard,  is  the  cargo  deck  winch.  This  is  an  especially  important  piece 
of  machinery,  particularly  when  installed  on  a  vessel  handling  miscellane- 
ous cargo.  In  a  deck  winch  equipment  reliability  of  operation  and  range 
of  speed  control  in  both  hoisting-  and  lowering,  are  of  prime  consideration. 
Of  only  slightly  less  importance  are  such  details  as  watertight  construc- 
tion of  motors  and  controlling  devices,  accessibility  of  parts  for  repairs, 
and  convenience  of  operation. 


Some  of  the  earlier  vessels  utilizing 
electricity  for  power  purposes,  such  as 
Battleships  Kearsage  and  Kentucky,  and 
merchant  vessels  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
used  electricity  in  the  operation  of  tlieir 
deck  winches,  the  appliaction,  however,, 
in  these  earlier  installations  was  natural- 
ly somewhat  primitive  and  simply  ap- 
plied a  motor  and  controller  of  more  or 
less  standard  designs  to  the  winch.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  however, 
close  study  has  heen  made  of  completo 
designs  of  electric  cargo  winches  with  ;'. 
view  to  having  all  parts  arranged  to  oh- 
tain  the  best  operating  conditions  and 
service. 

Some  of  these  later  designs  cover  a 
self-contained  winch  with  electrical  parts, 
mounted  either  upon  or  inside  the  spe-> 
cially  designed  bedplate.  Others  cover 
an  arrangement  for  the  remote  contro: 
of  the  winches  by  small  watertight  mas- 
ter controllers  with  the  main  controlling 
apparatus,  rheostats,  etc.,  located  in 
small  adjacent  deck  housings.  This  ar- 
rangement offers  advantage  from  the 
standpoint  of  accessibility  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  ventilation  of  rheostats, 
etc. 


Speed     in     Operation     Gained     Through 
Proper   Control 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  au.x- 
iliary  on  cargo  vessels,  there  has  recent- 
ly been  much  discussion  naturally  with 
regard  to  the  exact  character  of  the  con- 
trol and  the  results  to  be  accoinplished. 
One  point  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
ideal  electric  deck  winch  is  one  which 
|5rovides,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  u 
straight  horsepower  curve  accommodat- 
ing its  speed  automatically  to  the  value 
of  the  load  and  permitting  the  handling 
of  light  and  heavy  loads  without  the 
necessity  of  changing  gears.  Also,  one 
that  gives  in  lowering,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  corresponding  range  of 
speed  for  handling  li.ght  loads  down  to 
the  empty  hook,  as  time  gained  in  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  the  empty  hook  is  that 
much  clear  gain  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing cargo. 

Compared  to  that  control  just  out- 
lined, the  early  types  of  control  fur- 
nished for  deck  winches  are  crude.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  possible  to  get  electric 
equipments  much  better  suited  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  a  vessel,  and 
Cutler-Hammer  engineers  are  constantly 
giving  their   close   study   to   these   needs. 


The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.  is  prepared  to  supply  com- 
plete electrical  equipments  for  d^ck  winches  and  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  you  with  general  or  detailed  information  on  request. 
Our  Publications  No.  819  and  No.  890  illustrate  some  work  which 
has  been  done  along  these  lines. 

Marine  Department 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 

WORKS:  MILWAUKEE  AND  NEW  YORK 
District  Offices:  Chicago.  323  No.  Michigan  Ave.;  Pittsburgh:  Farmers  Bank 
Bldg.;  Boston:  77  Franklin  St.;  Philadelphia:  Commonwealth  BIdg.;  Cincinnati: 
Dixie  Terminal  Bldg.;  Cleveland:  Guardian  Bldg.;  Detroit:  Kresge  Bldg.;  St.  Louis: 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  Selling  Agents:  H.  B.  Squires  Co.,  San  Francisco;  583 
Howard  St.,  Los  Angeles;  308  E.  3rd  St.,  Seattle;  552  First  Ave.  So.;  Igranic 
Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bedford,  and  London,  Eng. 
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NEW  ENTERPRISE  DIESEL  ENGINE 


OUR  illustration  shows 
the  cannery  tender 
and  towboat  Grizzly 
II  which  was  built  at 
the  Schertzer  plant  for  Cap- 
tain Frank  Nordland  and  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  tow- 
boat  work  on  Puget  Sound. 
The  Grizzly  II  should  be 
particularly  interesting  to 
San  Francisco  towboat  own- 
ers in  that  she  is  engined 
with  one  of  the  new  Enter- 
prize  full  Diesel  oil  engines. 
This  engine  is  of  the  same 
type  as  that  which  was  fully 
described  on  page  61  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  for 
April.  It  is  the  4-cylinder 
size,  nominally  developing 
100  H.  P.  and  capable  of 
operating  continuously  at  a 
very  considerable  overload. 

The  new  engine  is  very 
compact  and  simple  in  its 
design  and  shows  in  opera- 
tion a  very  great  economy  as 
compared  with  any  gasoline, 
distillate  or  kerosene  engine. 
Its  fuel  cost  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  that  of  the  ordinary 
distillate  engine  of  the  same 
power  when  operating  on 
full  load,  and  at  fractional 
loads  this  ratio  would  be 
greatly  increased  in  favor 
of  the  Diesel. 


The    cannery   tender    and    towboat    Unzzly    ii    en^ined    with    a    four  -  cylinder 
lOO-horsepower  Enterprise  Diesel  oil  engine 


The  care  of  this  engine 
under  operating  conditions 
and  its  maintenance  and  re- 
pair do  not  present  any  prob- 
lems differing  from  those 
with  which  the  ordinary  in- 
ternal combustion  engineer 
using  distillate  has  to  deal, 
and  its  very  obvious  econ- 
omy should  recommend  it  to 
all  operators  of  small  tugs, 
tenders,  fishing  boats,  and 
other  craft  requiring  de- 
pendable power  at  low  cost 
for  their  propulsion. 

The    engines    for    marine 
purposes   are   equipped   with 
the     well-known     Enterprise 
reversing  gears,  and  the  long 
experience  of  the  Enterprise  : 
Engine      Company      in      the  ! 
building    of    marine    engines  i 
for   Pacific    Coast   needs   en-  ■ 
ables  them  to  put  into  this  ■ 
engine  everything  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  a  depend- 
able servant  to  the  operators 
of     boats     on     our     difficult 
coast. 

The  engine  starts  very 
readily  on  compressed  air  at 
140  pounds,  and  once  started 
and  kept  lubricated  it  can 
be  depended  upon  to  remain 
in  operation  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances  while 
fuel  supply  holds  out. 


A  FOUR-IN-ONE  LANTERN 


AN  unusual  electric  lan- 
tern, the  Quick-Lite, 
which  has  been  per- 
fected and  placed  upon  the 
market  by  the  Kv.ick-Lite 
Electric  Corporation,  360 
Kearny  street,  San  Francis- 
co, will  interest  shipowners 
and  others  to  whom  oil-burn- 
ing lanterns  and  unguarded 
electric  lights  are  constant 
sources  of  danger.  The 
Quick-Lite  bears  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  or- 
dinary railroad  lantern,  in 
that  a  heavy  wire  guard  is 
one  of  the  conspicuous  feat- 
ures; but  in  its  essentials  the 
new  light  is  a  considerable 
advance. 

It  possesses  two  globes 
and  a  Quick-Lite  duplex  bat- 
tery, so  that  either  globe,  or 
both,  if  an  unusual  light  is 
required,  may  be  switched 
on.  This  design  makes  pos- 
sible an  instant  intensifying 
of  the  light  given;  but  more 
important,  it  increases  the 
working  life  of  the  batteries 


The    Quick-Lite   electric 
battery   lantern 

considerably,  since  one  may 
be  rested  for  half  the  time, 
and  the  two,  alternately, 
give  75  hours  of  burning 
from  the  one  battery.  Not 
only  has  the  Quick-Lite 
Electric  two  globes  and  a 
duplex  battery,  but  it  also 
has  two  colors,  white  and 
red,  either  being  supplanted 


by  the  other  when  the  oper- 
ator presses  a  button. 

The  upper  portion  of  the 
lamp,  which  contains  the 
battery,  consists  of  a  steel 
cylinder,  copper-finished  and 
lastly  nickel-plated.  Below 
this  projects  a  heavy  glass 
globe,  within  which  are  the 
incandescent  bulbs,  and  the 
glass  globe,  in  turn,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wire  frame.  As 
a  result  of  this  sensible  de- 
sign, the  light  shines  down- 
ward, precisely  where  it  is 
wanted,  instead  of  being  ob- 
scured, as  in  oil-lanterns,  by 
the   oil-container. 

The  Quick-Lite  electric 
has  manifold  attractions  for 
the  railroad  man,  camper, 
automobile  driver  and  a  hun- 
dred other  persons,  but  not 
least  for  the  shipowner  and 
sailor.  It  should  be  espe- 
cially valuable  in  tank 
steamships,  which  often 
have  been  the  scenes  of  ex- 


plosions when  ordinary  in- 
candescent globes  have  been 
broken  and  the  hot  wire  ex- 
posed to  gases.  How  such 
an  accident  could  occur  with 
the  Quick-Lite  electric  is 
diflficult  to  imagine,  because 
the  wire  guard  and  the 
heavy  glass,  both  of  which 
serve  as  guards  to  the  in- 
candescent lights,  give  pro- 
tection against  any  probable 
mishap  or  mishandling.  As 
a  Northwestern  Pacific 
switchman  wrote  to  the 
Kwick-Lite  Electric  Corpo- 
ration: "While  trying  one 
of  your  electric  lanterns 
switching  in  Santa  Rosa 
yard,  the  car  I  was  riding  on 
was  derailed  and  threw  me 
on  the  ground,  and  I  rolled 
about  ten  feet.  The  lantern 
went  about  ten  feet  further 
than  I  did  and  was  still 
burning,  so  I  got  up  and  got 
the  lantern  and  gave  a  stop 
signal." 
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SUTTER  4-4-19 

Mr.  Shipowner— Mr.  Merchant 

Your  business  is  world  wide — so  is 
our  service. 

Shanghai,  Sydney,  Nagasaki,  Africa, 
no  matter  where  your  vessel  or 
goods  go,  we  take  care  of  your  in- 
surance   problems — and    losses. 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  own 
"Insurance  Department"  without 
adding  a  penny   to   your   payroll? 

It  can  be  arranged,  call  Sutter  44-19. 


FRANK   B.   HALL  &  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

AVERAGE    ADJUSTERS    &    INSURANCE    BROKERS 

56  BEAVER  ST.,   NEW   YORK 
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SAN  FRAJsrCISCO  OFFICE- 

322   CALIFORNIA  STREET 


244  California  Street  Phone  Douglas  4705-6 

Agent  For 

REGULAR  MONTHLY  SERVICE 
100  A 1   Steamers 
—  TO  — 

(other  ports  if  inducements  offer) 

Seattle — Vane,  B  C — San  Francisco 

YOSHIDA  MARU  No.  1 Aug.  7 Aug.  9 Aug.   15 

YOSHIDA  MARU  No.  2 Sept.  7 Sept.  9 Sept.   15 

(Via   Los  Angeles   if  inducements  offer) 
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DIEHL  MOISTURE-PROOF  FANS 


A  1,1,  fittings  and  acces- 
sories to  be  used  on 
shipboard  must,  in 
order  to  give  good 
service,  be  moisture-proof. 
This  is  especially  true  of 
electrical  apparatus  where 
failure  to  exclude  moisture 
not  only  results  in  deteriora- 
tion of  material,  corrosion, 
etc.,  but  may  cause  short- 
circuiting  of  electric  con- 
ductors with  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

The  Diehl  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  placing  befoi-e 
the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine its  line  of  bracket  and 
ventilating  fans,  has  taken 
every  possible  precaution  to 
insure  steady  service  with 
the  least  possible  mainte- 
nance expense  and  with  the 
greatest  efficiency.  The  di- 
rect current  motor  is  made 
in  such  a  manner  that  no 
atmospheric  moisture  can 
come  in  contact  with  any  of 
its  vital  parts,  and  the 
blades  of  the  fan  are  con- 
structed of  solid  brass. 

The  fans  are  made  both 
in  the  oscillating  and  non- 
oscillating  types.  The  oscil- 
lating type  has  an  oscillat- 
ing radius  of  90  degree.s,  and 
the  non-oscillating  type  has 
a  swivel  adjustment  so  that 
it  can  be  set  at  any  point  of 
the    360    degrees    simply    by 


Diehl    two-blade    cabin    fan 


the  manipulation  of  a  thumb 
screw  below  the  motor  head. 
This  swivel  adjustment  has 
become  very  popular,  the 
passenger  in  his  stateroom 
being  able  to  direct  the 
breeze  from  the  fan  to  any 
point  desired.  We  illustrate 
herewith  a  number  of  the 
types  of  ventilating  fans 
manufactured  by  the  Diehl 
Manufacturing  Company, 
who  have  been  building  fans 
for  the  past  thirty-two  years. 
Each  fan  is  equipped  with 
cord  and  plug  and  packed 
in  a  substantial  individual 
wooden  case.  These  fans 
have  been  used  exclusively 
in  the  Pullman  service  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have 
been  very  extensively  used 
on  shipboard.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  ships  in  which 
Diehl  fans  are  used,  or  spec- 
ified to  be  used,  shows  the 
high  opinion  with  which 
these  ventilating  machines 
are  regarded  by  the  mari- 
time trade:  Steamships  Nan- 
king, Creole  State,  Wolver- 
ine State,  Golden  State, 
Hawkeye  State,  four  United 
States  Coast  Guard  cutters, 
and  four  tankers  under  con- 
struction for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon    Petroleum    Company, 


Ltd.,  at  the  Union  Construc- 
tion Company,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia. The  Diehl  Manufac- 
turing Company  furnished 
Navy  fans  for  all  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  ships 
built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  the 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
and  Engine  IJuilding  Com- 
pany, Newport  News  Ship- 
building Company,  Sun  Ship- 
building Company,  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and 
Union,  Baltimore,  and  Quincy 
plants  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Bath  Iron  Works,  and  other 
eastern    yards.      They    have 


supplied  the  Navy  with 
moisture-proof  fans  since 
1910.  This  company  also 
manufactures  large  motors 
which  are  used  on  hoists  and 
winches. 

The  Diehl  fan  is  iiandled 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the 
Marine  Electric  Company, 
195  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  The 
Marine  Electric  Company 
has  recently  received  a  car- 
load of  over  1000  fans  to 
augment  their  stock  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  properly 
care  for  the  requirements 
of  all  customers  and  par- 
ticularly those  using  direct 
current  fans.  It  is  their  in- 
tention to  continually  be  in 
a  position  to  make  immediate 
delivery  of  the  various  types 
of  direct  current  fans  ordi- 
narily required  for  a  vessel's 
equipment.  A  complete  stock 
of  spare  parts  will  be  car- 
ried  for  all   types. 


Diehl    flat    blade   ventilating    fan 


Diehl   bracket    fan 


Diehl    oscillating    desk-fan 


£343^ 
Diehl    bucket    blade    exhaust    fan 
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evvda -I  Produce! 


ONE   hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago  Lavoisier  coined  the 
name  Oxygen. 
In  choosing  the  Greek  word  revvdco  "I  produce,"  as 
his  main  root  he  had  in  mind  a  chemical  reaction  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  gas. 

Had  Lavoisier  been  able  to  foresee  the  tremendous  part  that  Linde 
Oxygen  is  playing  in  modern  industrial  development,  he  would  have 
realized  the  vast  significance  of  that  word  Fewdco  "I  produce!" 

The  country  over,  Linde  Oxygen  is  daily  making  possible  greater 
production — everywhere  it  is  saving  time  and  cutting  costs. 

A  chain  of  seventy-five  Linde  plants  and  warehouses  assures 
American  welders  and  cutters  of  a  prompt  supply  of  highly  pure 
oxygen — wherever  they  are,  whatever  their  requirements. 

THE    LINDE    AIR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 
Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 

The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 
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TRADE  LITERATURE 


The     Union     Kngineering 
Handbook  —  Pumping   Ma- 
chinery,   Air  Compressors, 
Condensers.     Compiled   by 
P.   Ordway,  M.  E.,  for  the 
Union    Steam    Pump   Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan, U.  S.  A.     450  pages, 
bound    in    red    seal    with 
gold  stampings. 
This    is   a   very    handsome 
and  most  unusually  complete 
handbook     on     the     subjects 
covered    as    well    as    a   cata- 
log of  the   apparatus   manu- 
factured by  the  Union  Steam 
Pump  Company. 

Section  I  of  88  pages  cov- 
ers the  theory  and  practice 
of  compressed  air  engineer- 
ing and  condensing,  a  great 
deal  of  very  useful  data  on 
the  cost  of  compressing  air 
by  the  use  of  various  fuels, 
on  the  practical  calculation 
connected  with  installations 
in  industrial  plants,  on  the 
figuring  of  pipes  for  various 
purposes,  and  a  highly  in- 
structive list  of  the  uses  to 
which  compressed  air  is  be- 
ing put  in  modern  industries. 
Section  II  deals  with  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  dividing  them 
into  two  general  classes,  tur- 
bine and  volute.  This  sec- 
tion, which  covers  80  pages, 
forms  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  design,  manufacture  and 
use  of  centrifugals.  Full  di- 
rections are  given  for  in- 
stalling, for  figuring  horse- 
power, costs  of  pumping, 
friction  of  water  in  pipes, 
and  many  tables  of  useful 
data  concerning  the  flow  of 
water  through  orifices,  noz- 
zles, hoses  and  hydrants.  A 
very  interesting  table  cover- 
ing four  pages  gives  the 
proper  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  for  handling 
various  kinds  of  chemical 
liquids. 

Section  III  occupies  64 
pages  and  treats  of  condens- 
ers and  condenser  fittings. 
This  section  contains  much 
useful  data  concerning  the 
effects  of  dry,  superheated 
and  saturated  steam  on  con- 
densers in  practical  opera- 
tion. It  gives  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  va- 
rious sizes  and  types  of  tubes 
used  in  condensers. 

Section  IV  is  devoted  to 
electrical  data  and  gives 
some  very  practical  material 
on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rent motors  and  electrical 
control  equipment. 
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Section  V  treats  of  direct 
acting  steam  pumps.  This 
section  covers  120  pages,  and 
gives  complete  practical  de- 
tailed specifications  for  the 
design  and  manufacture  of 
all  classes  and  types  for  a 
very  wide  range  of  applica- 
tion. 

Section  VI  is  devoted  to 
power  pumps  and  crank  and 
flywheel  connected  pumps. 

In  the  appendix  is  carried 
a    very    useful    collection    of 


tables  as  complete  as  will 
ordinarily  be  found  in  the 
best  engineering  handbooks. 
These  cover  the  physical 
characteristics  of  iron  and 
steel  pipe,  the  properties  of 
steam,  factors  of  evapora- 
tion, various  United  States 
standards  on  pipe  fittings, 
tables  of  logarithms  and  trig- 
onometrical functions,  cir- 
cumference and  areas  of  cir- 
cles, etc.,  and  a  very  com- 
plete   and    conveniently    ar- 


ranged collection  of  tables 
of  units  and  weights  and 
measures  with  their  conver- 
sion equivalents. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  a 
book  that  should  find  a  very 
welcome  place  on  the  desk 
or  book  shelf  of  any  engi- 
neer. 

The  Union  Steam  Pump 
Company  are  represented  in 
the  San  Francisco  district 
by  Halloran  &  Golcher,  with 
offices  in  the  Sharon  Building. 


Efficient  Marine  Equipment  Organization 


MARINE  and  industrial 
power  plant  engi- 
neers who  are  inter- 
ested in  improving 
the  equipment  of  their  plants 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  of- 
fice of  Halloran  &  Golcher 
in  the  Sharon  Building  and 
study  the  display  of  equip- 
ment which  is  on  exhibit 
there. 

Of  particular  interest  is 
the  full  sized  Radojet  air 
pump  cut  on  the  center  line 
so  as  to  reveal  the  construc- 
tion and  principles  of  opera- 


te i 


tion  of  this  modern  method 
for  obtaining  high  vacuums 
in  steam  condensers.  A  num- 
ber of  other  interesting 
pieces  of  equipment  are 
shown,  and  there  is  quite  a 
collection  of  new  catalogs 
and  data  books. 

Halloran  &  Golcher  are  fac- 
tory representatives  in  this 
district  for  condensers  man- 
ufactured by  the  C.H.Wheel- 
er Manufacturing  Company; 
for  Radojet  and  Rotrex  vac- 
uum pumps ;  for  Kerr  econ- 
omy turbines   and   reduction 


gears  for  turbo  -  auxiliary 
equipment ;  for  Engberg  gen- 
erating sets  and  vertical  en- 
gines; for  the  Union  Steam 
Pump  Company  simplex  and 
duplex  marine  type  steam 
pumps ;  for  the  gauges,  rev- 
olution counters,  etc.,  manu- 
factured by  James  P.  Marsh 
&  Company. 

This  firm  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  prompt  service 
and  advice  on  marine  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts  and  on  in- 
dustrial power  plant  equip- 
ment. 


SERVICE  THROUGH 
LUNKENHEIMER  DISTRIBUTORS 

Visualizing  flie  scope  of 
^UHMIMER 1920  Adverf  isin^ 


LUNKENHEIMlErAcKrerfi^aiveifts 

PACES  PLACED  End  TO  END 

3300mil( 


6  Carloads  30Tons  eack 


LUNKENHEIMER. 

Adverfisemeii/fif 

PAGES  STACK^d'-V 

3/2  TIMES  HEIGHVOf 
WASHINGTON  MONUMeNT 
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To  what  extent  the  Lunkenheimer  Company  uses  trade  papers  for  advertising  is  shown  in  this 
chart,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  Lunkenheimer  placard.  Advertising  of  1921  will  be  even  greater. 
The  Lunkenheimer  organization  evidently  believes  that  the  time  of  all  times  to  advertise  heavily  is 
when  business  is  slackest.  An  entirely  new  factory  will  be  built  by  the  Lunkenheimer  Company 
near    Cincinnati. 
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JN  rV  V/  O      Cast  Steel 

ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 

Meets  every  requirement  of  a  dependable 
Anchor  Chain  Cable 


Strength  —  Tests  show  the  tensile 
strength  of  Naco  Chain  to  exceed  that 
of  ordinary  commercial  anchor  chain 
cable,  size  for  size,  by  over  70%.  This 
great  strength  makes  it  possible  to  furn- 
ish Naco  Chain  to  specifications  40% 
higher  than  those  established  on  any 
other  type  of  Anchor  Chain  Cable. 

Resistance  to  Shock  —  Subjected  to 
the  most  severe  usage  of  marine  service, 
Naco  Chain  has  established  a  new  stand- 
ard of  safety  for  life  and  property.  Be- 
cause of  its  great  tensile  strength  and 
high  elastic  limit,  it  withstands  without 
distortion,  shocks  that  destroy  ordinary 
chain  cables. 

Uniformity  —  The  process  of  manu- 
facture, by  which  each  link  of  the  same 
type  and  size  is  made  off  identical  pat- 
terns, assures  absolute  uniformity  in 
size  and   shape  of  links. 

Permanency   of   Shape  —  The   solid 

stud  cast  integral  with  the  link,  together 
with  the  inherent  quality  of  Naco  Steel, 
which  enables  Naco  Chain  to  withstand 
excessive  shocks  without  distortion,  pro- 
tect the  permanency  of  shape  of  each 
link  throughout  the  life  of  the  chain. 

Ease  of  Operation  —  Because  of  this 
uniformity  and  permanency  in  size  and 
shape  of  links,  Naco  Chain  always  oper- 
ates smoothly  over  the  wildcat.    The 


casting  of  the  stud  solid  with  the  link 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  loose  or  lost 
studs  and  assures  against  kinking. 

Resistance  to  Corrosion — The  cor- 
rosive action  of  salt  water  is  less  on 
Naco  Steel  than  on  other  chain  mater- 
ials. In  tests  of  long  duration,  Naco 
Cable  lost  less  than  half  as  much  weight 
as  wrought  iron  cable  exposed  to  the 
same  conditions.  Its  homogeneous  struc- 
ture resists  the  corrosive  action,  which 
eats  into  the  fibre  or  laminations  of 
wrought  iron,  in  constantly  increasing 
areas,  and  with  deeper  action  than  is 
visible,  or  can  be  measured. 

Resistance  to  Wear — Naco  Chain 
has  superior  wearing  qualities.  Because 
of  its  greater  hardness  (its  Brinnell  Num- 
ber averages  260,  as  against  wrought 
iron's  110)  Naco  Chain  affords  a  corre- 
spondingly increased  resistance  to  wear 
and  abrasion. 

Weight — In  weight,  size  for  size, 
Naco  Chain  is  made  the  same  as  wrought 
iron;  insuring  the  sag  required  for  easy 
riding  at  anchor. 

Official  Rating  —  Naco  Chain  car- 
ries the  official  approval  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  Shipping,  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  and  the  Bureau  Veritas,  and 
is  furnished  to  their  specifications. 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


Cleveland.  Ohio 
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APPRAISAL  OF  TERMINAL  PROPERTIES 


IN  the  April,  1921,  number 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
Mr.  H.  McL.  Harding, 
consulting  engineer  of 
the  State  of  New  York  on 
barge  canal  terminals,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  article 
on  the  reiiuirements  a  mod- 
ern freight  terminal  should 
possess.    Mr.  Harding  states: 

"There  is  now  arisins  a 
demand  for  terminal  facil- 
ities for  water-borne  freijtht 
and  this  demand  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  section  of 
the  I'nited  States,  but  in 
front  of  nearly  every  ocean 
or  inland  city  where  there 
are  inquiries  for  terminal  lo- 
cations by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  states,  munic- 
ipalities, corporations,  and 
private   individuals." 

He  sums  up  the  features 
which  should  influence  the 
appraisal  of  terminal  prop- 
erties in  a  series  of  ques- 
tions or  statements  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  com- 
pletely Berkeley's  proposed 
harbor  development  plans — 
Pacific  port  terminal — meet 
these  ideal  requirements: 

1.  The  size  of  the  area  as 
an  undivided  whole. 

A.  The  situation  on  the 
East  Bay  water  frontage  pre- 
sents the  possibility  of  ex- 
tensive terminal  development 
extending  as  it  does  from  the 
Key  Route  mole  to  the  Con- 
tra Costa  county  line. 

2.  The  length  of  the  water 
frontage  and  its  width  in 
proportion  to  its  frontage 
length.  Certain  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  above  lengths 
and  width  give  the  greatest 
value. 

A.  The  length  of  this  wa- 
ter frontage  is  about  25,000 
feet.  The  average  distance 
from  the  shore  to  the  outer 
end   is   about   15,000  feet. 

3.  The  position  of  the 
federal  government  pierhead 
and  bulkhead  line  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  property 
and  the  possibility  of  modi- 
fication. 

A.  Both  the  pierhead  and 
bulkhead  lines  are  determin- 
ed by  the  location  of  the 
four  moles  on  the  area  and 
follow  the  quay  walls  of 
each. 

4.  The  possibility  of  pro- 
.jecting  suitable  piers  into 
the  waterway  and  the  num- 
ber of  piers  and  slips  of 
commercial  width  that  can 
be  constructed. 

A.  Plans  provide  for  four 
great  quavs  or  moles,  each 
3000  feet  wide  and  13,000 
feet    long    with    basins    3000 


feet  wide  between.  Should 
necessity  require,  lateral 
piers  could  be  constructed 
from  these  moles  and  not 
interfere  with  provision  of 
ample  turning  basins  for 
ships. 

5.  The  present  depth  of 
water  along  the  present  or 
proposed  quay  line  or  piers 
and  the   depth   required. 

A.  The  present  depth  of 
water  is  about  eight  feet.  By 
the  dredging  method  for  con- 
structing the  moles,  however, 
water  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet  will  be  provided  so  as 
to  accommodate  deep  sea 
vessels. 

6.  The  number  of  cubic 
yards  of  dredging  and  the 
character  of  the  bottom  to 
be  dredged. 

A.  Dredging  for  the  ini- 
tial development  on  the  south 
side  of  the  first  unit  amounts 
to  about  4,000,000  cubic 
yards.  The  bottom  to  be 
dredged  is  covered  on  its 
surface  with  a  blanket  of 
mud,  sand  and  gravel,  the 
average  elevation  of  which 
is  about  eight  feet  below 
mean  low  water  level  to  the 
top  of  the  mud.  Underlying 
this  blanket  of  soft  material 
is  a  harder  sand  and  gravel 
at  an  elevation  of  about  25 
feet  below  mean  low  water 
The  character  of  the  mate- 
rials, together  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  stratification, 
permits  favorable  dredging 
operations. 

7.  The  character  of  the 
subsoil  and  its  pile  sustain- 
ing power. 

A.  Considering  the  hard 
bottom  to  average  25  feet 
below  mean  low  water  and 
the  depth  to  be  pumped  in 
channels  30  feet  below  mean 
low  water  (1)  gives  the  first 
17  feet  of  pumping  in  soft 
material  and  only  5  feet  at 
the  bottom  in  a  harder  ma- 
terial; (2)  produces  a  very 
desirable  hard  bottom  at  an 
economical  depth  into  which 
to  found  piles,  both  for  cre- 
ating a  permanent  bulkhead, 
giving  it  the  necessary  bot- 
tom to  withstand  great  out- 
ward pressure  and  also  for 
foundation  purposes. 

8.  Is  the  construction  of 
a  marginal  way  of  sufficient 
width  for  railway  tracks  and 
dray  ways  feasible?  The  pres- 
ent drayage  requires  wider 
marginal  ways. 

A.  Each  mole  or  quay  will 
be  3000  feet  wide  and  ample 
room  is  provided  for  all  nec- 
essary   railway    tracks    and 


roadways  to  serve  all   build- 
ings  and   wharves. 

9.  Is  there  sufficient  room 
for  transit  or  trans-shipment 
sheds  of  proper  dimensions 
parallel  to  the  frontage  of 
the  quay  or  the  pier? 

A.  With  the  width  of  3000 
feet  for  each  quay,  ample 
provision  is  given  for  neces- 
sary transit  sheds  and  of  al- 
most any  length  which  could 
possibly  be  desired,  all  ar- 
ranged parallel  to  and  ad- 
joining the  wharves. 

10.  Can  warehouses  or 
manufacturing  lofts  be  con- 
structed in  correct  relation 
to  the  waterfront  or  the 
transit  sheds? 

A.  Each  mole  provides  a 
land  area  of  1500  acres  and 
the  plans  call  for  construc- 
tion of  warehouses  immedi- 
ately back  of  and  connected 
with  the  wharves  and  tran- 
sit sheds.  Factory  sites  are 
also  provided  and  none  of 
the  warehouses  or  factories 
will  be  more  than  1500  feet 
from  the  wharves,  all  co-or- 
dinated in  such  a  manner 
that  the  necessity  for  using 
freight  cars  in  moving  com- 
modities between  ships  and 
factories  or  warehouses  will 
be  practically  eliminated. 

11.  Are  there  good  roads 
affording  easy  rail  or  dray 
approaches  to  the  terminal? 

A.  The  plans  call  for  well 
paved  roadways  to  all  indus- 
tries located  on  the  terminal, 
as  well  as  to  the  wharves. 
There  are  now  excellent 
street  approaches  from  all 
east  bay  cities  and  the  inte- 
r  i  0  r.  Railway  connections 
with  all  transcontinental 
lines  lead  direct  to  all  in- 
dustries located  on  the  ter- 
minal and  alongside  the 
wharves.  At  an  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  quay,  ferry  facil- 
ities are  provided  for  rail- 
road car  floats,  as  well  as 
for  passenger  and  vehicular 
service. 

A  large  railroad  yard  is 
provided  near  the  shore  end 
of  the  quay  and  all  cars 
coming  to  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  quf.y  must  first 
pass  through  this  yard. 
Trains  can  be  brought  in 
from  the  east,  classified  and 
routed  for  the  various  in- 
dustries and  storage  build- 
ings or  for  shipping,  and 
provision  is  also  made  for 
the  classification  of  particu- 
lar commodities  coming  in 
from  ships,  the  w^arehouses 
or  from  factories.  Freight 
coming  to  the  yard  would 
there  be  classified  in  so  far 


as  possible  into  carlots  and 
broken  into  trains  for  vari- 
ous railroads.  Another  yard 
for  the  car  float  service  is 
located  at  the  outer  yard. 

Railroads  will  deliver  trains 
into  the  terminal  yards. 

Operation  on  the  terminal 
itself  will  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  terminal  company, 
thus  affording  equal  and  uni- 
form service. 

12.  Can  there  be  railway 
tracks  or  drayways  along  the 
waterfront  so  as  to  secure 
the  all-important  co-ordina- 
tion betw^een  vessel  and  the 
shore? 

A.  The  answer  given  to 
question  11  fully  answers 
this  also. 

13.  How  many  ship  or 
barge  units  can  be  laid  out 
along  the  available  water 
frontage? 

A.  One  unit  provides  35,- 
000  lineal  feet  of  quay  or 
berthing  space  for  70  ships 
of  500  feet  each,  at  one  time. 

14.  What  is  the  possible 
space  for  bulk  or  coarse 
freight? 

A.  On  the  southerly  side 
of  the  outshore  end  is  pro- 
vided a  coaling  station,  eith- 
er for  bunkering  ships  or  for 
loading  cargo  coal,  and  in 
this  location  will  be  pro- 
vided storage  space  for  oil, 
which  may  be  led  through 
pipes  along  both  faces  of  the 
quay  so  that  ships  may  be 
supplied  with  oil  while  they 
are  loading  other  commod- 
ities. Grain  elevators  are 
provided  on  the  north  and 
south  quays  with  certain 
separate  yards  for  the  di- 
rect loading  of  grain  into 
vessels,  end  from  these  grain 
elevators,  conveyors  may  be 
planned  to  run  along  the 
face  of  the  pier  sheds  above 
the  roof  where  desirable,  so 
that  ships  may  be  loaded 
with  grain  at  any  point 
along  the  commercial  quay 
front. 

An  area  is  reserved  for 
the  handling  of  lumber  which 
may  come  in  by  rail  from 
the  interior  and  may  be  load- 
ed directly  out  of  cars  into 
ships  or  from  ships  to  cars, 
or  may  be  stored  temporarily 
and  then  loaded  into  ships. 
For  this  purpose  heavy  gan- 
try cranes  are  planned,  serv- 
ing the  lumber  area. 

15.  Annual  tonnage  trans- 
ferring capacitv  per  linear 
foot. 

A.  Three  hundred  tons  or 
more. 

16.  Character  of  the  soil 
to  the  rear  of  the  bulkhead 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been     installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESE  TYPE  HASM  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


ilMITCDglll 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412    BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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in  respect  to  securing  stable 
foundations  for  superstruc- 
tures. 

A.  All  of  the  area  pro- 
vided for  industries  is  filled- 
in  land  capable  of  sustain- 
ing any  weight  desired.  See 
answer  to  (luestion  7. 

17.  Determination  of  the 
best  type  of  superstructure, 
whether  of  the  crib,  concrete 
wall  or  relieving  platform 
typo. 

A.  Plans  call  for  dividing 
the  warehouse  buildings  by 
fire  walls  into  sections  150 
feet  by  50  feet  and  this  has 
been  considered  good  prac- 
tice for  this  class  of  building. 

The  floor  loading  provides 
the  following:  The  ground 
floor  being  directly  on  the 
fill  would  be  susceptible  of 
any  weight  to  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  fill. 
The  second  and  third  floors 
should  be  designed  for  300 
pounds  per  square  foot  and 
the  floors  above  that  250 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  height  of  the  floors 
will  be:  first  floor,  15  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  floors  above 
that  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  wharf  shed  is  design- 
ed for  500  pounds  per  square 
foot  on  the  first  floor  and 
300  pounds  per  square  foot 
for  the  second  floor.  The 
first  floor  will  have  a  clear 
height  of  20  feet  and  the 
second  floor  a  clear  height 
of  16  feet. 

The  factory  buildings  are 
designed  to  be  80  feet  wide, 
which  is  considered  suffici- 
ently narrow  to  operate  in- 
dustries  without  artificial 
lighting.  The  floors  will  have 
a  live  load  of  200  pounds  per 
square  foot  with  a  clear  floor 
height  of  16  feet. 

Automatic  sprinklers  are 
provided  through  the  entire 
district.  Tanks  for  fire  pro- 
tection and  auxiliary  pumps 
will  be  installed  with  high 
pressure  fire  service  lines 
and  hydrants  at  frequent  in- 
tervals on  the  entire  property. 

18.  Distance  from  the  civ- 
ic centers  for  the  origin  and 
consumption   of   freight. 

A.  All  of  the  east  bay 
communities — Alameda,  Oak- 
land, Emeryville,  Berkeley, 
and  Albany — may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  commercial  unit. 
All  of  the  industrial  sections 
of  these  communities  are 
within  easy  trucking  dis- 
tance of  the  terminal  and  in 
no  case  exceed  ten  miles; 
the  greater  portion  are  con- 
siderably less  than  this.  The 
distance  from  the  Oakland 
city  hall,  which  may  be  con- 


sidered as  about  the  center 
of  the  industrial  section,  is 
but  5.1  miles  from  the  ter- 
minal;  industries  located 
along  the  Oakland  estuary, 
on  the  western  waterfront 
and  in  East  Oakland,  are 
slightly  further  away  than 
this;  those  located  in  Em- 
eryville, Berkeley  and  Al- 
bany are  much  nearer.  Well 
paved  roads  from  all  indus- 
trial sections  lead  directly 
to  the  terminal. 

19.  Sewers,  slaughter- 
houses and  other  nuisances 
may  have  an  influence  on 
terminal  values. 

A.  The  zoning  laws  of  the 
municipality  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  obnoxious  in- 
dustries or  nuisances  being 
located  on  the  property. 

20.  For  comparison  with 
adjacent  waterfront  sales, 
such  properties  must  be  sim- 
ilarly situated  with  like  phys- 
ical characteristics. 

A.  In  Oakland — the  west- 
ern area  of  the  city — land 
ranges  from  10  cents  to  $1 
per  square  foot,  according 
to  proximity  to  rail  and  wa- 
ter transportation ;  along  the 
inner  harbor  prices  range 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  square 
foot;  in  East  Oakland  the 
values  run  from  75  cents  to 
$2  per  square  foot,  all  either 
served  by  rail  or  water  trans- 
portation, or  both.  The 
amount  of  such  land  avail- 
able, however,  is  very  lim- 
ited. 

21.  The  nearness  of  the 
terminal  to  elevated,  subway 
or  trolley  lines  and  the  prox- 
imity of  a  labor  market  have 
an  important  influence  on  its 
value. 

A.  Trolley  lines  leading 
from  the  terminal  reach  all 
of  the  east  bay  cities — Berk- 
eley, Oakland,  Albany,  Ala- 
meda, Richmond,  and  Hay- 
ward.  Ferry  lines  operate 
direct  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  other  points  around  the 
bay. 

The  unusual  situation  pre- 
vailing because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  various  munici- 
palities— San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, Berkeley,  Alameda,  Al- 
bany and  Richmond  —  pro- 
duce a  labor  supply  not 
found  in  communities  the 
size  of  the  one  in  which  this 
terminal  is  located  —  i.  e., 
Berkeley.  The  available  la- 
bor supply  therefore  can  be 
measured  by  the  population 
of  these  closely  interlaced 
districts:  Alameda  countv, 
344,127;  San  Francisco,  506,- 
676.      In    this    connection    it 


may  be  noted  that  within  a 
zone  of  100  miles  from  this 
terminal  reside  1,500,000  per- 
sons and  that  this  is  the  ex- 
act center  of  the  population 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  residents  of 
the  east  bay  district  own 
their  own  homes. 

22.  The  value  is  also  in- 
creased if  the  property  is 
practically  necessary  to  the 
municipality  or  to  some  com- 
pany or  individual  other  than 
the  owner,  for  a  contemplat- 
ed improvement. 

A.  The  entire  enterprise 
is  one  in  which  the  munici- 
pality of  Berkeley  has  a  di- 
rect share  in  its  revenue,  as 
the  lease  provides  that  the 
city  of  Berkeley  shall  receive 
one-half  of  all  the  profits  ac- 
cruing from  the  collection 
of  wharfage  charges  on  the 
portion  of  land  leased  from 
the  city. 

23.  Its  value  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  its  nearness  to 
barge,  lighter  or  harbor  craft 
traffic. 

A.  Barge,  lighter  and  oth- 
er harbor  craft  is  able  to 
operate  direct  from  the  ter- 
minal to  any  portion  of  the 
bay.  River  boats  from  Sac- 
ramento and  Stockton  here 
find  their  first  landing  place. 

24.  The  size  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  its  hinterland  and 
their  consuming  capacity,  and 
the  volume  of  tonnage  and 
value  of  the  traffic  passing 
by  its  waterfront,  should  af- 
fect its  appraisal  value. 

A.  Directly  opposite  the 
Golden  Gate  are  situated  the 
east  bay  cities.  Immediately 
back  of  these  cities  lies  a 
range  of  low  hills,  making 
one  of  the  most  delightful 
residential  districts  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  bay,  some 
fifty  miles  in  length,  stretch- 
es from  the  north  to  the 
south  and  is  enclosed  by  two 
jutting  peninsulas,  the  one 
to  the  south  containing  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  prop- 
er. The  northern  peninsula, 
by  far  the  more  rugged,  is 
wholly  unsuited  for  commer- 
cial development.  The  east 
bay  cities,  located  directly 
in  the  center  of  the  conti- 
nental side  of  this  expanse 
of  water,  are  directly  oppo- 
site its  only  accessible  en- 
trance from  the  sea. 

The  bay  at  large  is  most 
admirably  fitted  for  commer- 
cial development,  but  a  cas- 
ual glance  will  disclose  that 
the  most  intensive  develop- 
ment at  present — namely,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  itself 


— is  isolated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  very  bay  which 
makes  its  development  pos- 
sible. The  east  bay  cities, 
however,  it  can  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction, 
possess  the  most  strategical- 
ly located  sites  for  commer- 
cial expansion.  On  the  trans- 
continental side  of  the  bay, 
harboring  four  of  the  term- 
ini of  the  transcontinental 
rail  carriers,  the  east  bay 
cities  are  the  western  gate- 
way for  the  railroads  for 
central  United  States. 

According  to  the  1920  cen- 
sus, California  ranks  eighth 
in  population  among  the 
states,  showing  a  gain  of 
44.1  per  cent  over  1910 — a 
total  population  of  3,426,536. 
Nine  counties  surrounding 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
have  a  population  of  1,184,- 
000.  Other  sections  of  the 
state  also  have  their  outlet 
through  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  populations  as  fol- 
lows: San  Joaquin  Valley 
(eight  counties),  425,000; 
Sacramento  V  a  1 1  e  v  (nine 
counties),  214,000;  Northern 
California  (five  counties), 
73,000,  which  together  with 
the  population  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  bay  make  a 
population  of  1,896,000  di- 
rectly contributory  to  this 
locality. 

The  tonnage  handled  over 
the  piers  at  San  Francisco 
now  approximates  10,000,000 
tons  annually.  It  is  conserv- 
atively estimated  that  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  this  now  orig- 
inates or  is  destined  to  points 
on  the  mainland  side  and 
passes  by  Pacific  port  term- 
inal and  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  delay  caused  oy 
transporting  this  tonnage 
across  the  bay  or  making  a 
long  detour  is  now  charged 
against  it. 

25.  The  elevation  of  the 
land  terminal  area,  whether 
level  or  on  grade,  whether  it 
should  be  excavated  or  filled, 
and  what  expenditures  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the 
land  area  suitable  for  term- 
inal purposes,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  appraisal. 

A.  The  great  value  to  land 
on  Pacific  port  terminal  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  all  filled, 
all  level,  and  no  expense  is 
incurred  in  leveling  or  cut- 
ting down  land,  which  be- 
cause of  physical  character- 
istics is  unsuited  for  indus- 
trial purposes  until  this  is 
done.  Also  the  land  is  made 
at  the  same  time  as  the  chan- 
nels are  dredged. 
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Trade  Literature 
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SUPPLIES 


S.   Starrett   Company,   Cleve- 
land   Twist    Drill    Company. 


irtON*- 


src-EL 


CATAU^'-J^  «• 


SANi 


Catalog  B,  Marshall  -  Newell 
Supply     Company,     San 

Francisco. 

The  Marshall-Newell  Sup- 
ply Company  have  is.sued  a 
very  handsome  book  in  this 
general  catalog.  It  covers 
750  pages,  completely  index- 
ed, and  with  very  numerous 
cuts,  all  bound  in  green 
buckram  with  red  and  black 
stampings.  The  Marshall- 
Newell  Supply  Company  are 
factory  representatives  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  fol- 
lowing firms:  The  Lunken- 
heimer  Company,  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Ashcroft  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Green- 
field Tap  &  Die  Corpora- 
tion, Durabla  Manufacturing 
Company,  Heller  Brothers 
Company,  Consolidated  Safe- 
ty Valve  Company,  The  Pen- 
berthy  Injector  Company, 
Wahlstrom  Chuck  Company, 
Open  Coil  Heater  &  Purifier 
Company,  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Company,  Oliver  Ames 
&  Sons  Corporation,  Foster 
Engineering  Company,  Tole- 
do Pipe  Threading  Machine 
Company,  Armstrong  Broth- 
ers Tool  Company,  E.  C.  At- 
kins &  Company,  Norwalk 
Lock  Company,  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Penn 
Oiler  Company,  Hayden  & 
Derby  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Jenkins  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox 
Company,  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies,  Joyce  -  Cridland 
Manufacturing   Company,    L. 


Bulletin  No.  330,  The  Gris- 
com  Russell  Company,  de- 
scribes the  Reilly  submerg- 
ed type  self-scaling  evap- 
orator. 

As  long  as  evaporators 
have  been  used  for  distilla- 
tion of  sea  water  to  provide 
boiler  feed  make-up  on  ship 
board,  the  cleaning  of  salt 
scale  accumulations  from  the 
coil  surfaces  has  been  both 
a  problem  and  a  nuisance. 
This  scale  is  sure  to  form 
as  a  result  of  evaporation 
and  its  presence  decreases 
materially  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer  from  the  steam  in 
the  coils  to  the  salt  water 
in  the  shell  and  therefore 
scaled  coils  decrease  the 
evaporator  capacity.  When 
a  ship  reached  port  it  was 
necessary  for  the  chief  en- 
gineer to  open  his  evapo- 
rator and  clean  the  coils 
either  by  hammering  them  to 
crack  the  scale  off,  or  bj' 
heating  them  in  a  charcoal 
fire. 

The  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  Reilly  evaporator, 
submerged  type,  self  scaling, 
and  all  previous  evaporators 
of  various  makes,  and  which 
differences  account  for  the 
self  scaling  feature,  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  Reilly  evaporator, 
submerged  type,  self  scaling, 
is  equipped  with  the  new 
patented  enveloping  baffle, 
which  is  the  only  device  al- 
lowing the  tube  surface  in  a 
salt  water  evaporator  to  be 
entirely  submerged.  With- 
out this  baffle  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  tube  surface  above  tme 
water  level  in  order  to  dry 
the  foam  out  of  the  salt  wa- 
ter vapor. 

The  entire  coil  surface  be- 
ing submerged  causes  the 
scale  on  the  coils  to  be  kept 
moist  and  effectually  pre- 
vents the  baking  on  of  the 
scale,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal  trouble   heretofore. 

2.  The  pitch  of  the  con- 
volutions of  the  coils  is  de- 
signed to  exaggerate  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction 
movement.  This  pitch  has 
been  carefully  determined  by 
exhaustive  experiments. 
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KAISHA                                 At  San  Diego 
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PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
STAYBOLT  TAPS 

To  MEET  all  your  boiler  requirements,  we 
build  P  &  W  Staybolt  Taps  in  five  stand- 
ard styles,  as  well  as  Spindle  Staybolt  Taps 
with  and  without  threaded  end  and  also  Com- 
bined Reamer  and  Tap  to  tap  continuous  hole 
in  the  reamer  hole  of  the  far  boiler  plate. 

Our  reputation  for  precision  and  high  quality 
stands  behind  these  tools.  Buy  them  in  any 
of  the  styles  and  sizes  listed  in  our  Small  Tool 
catalogue  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

These  taps  and  our  complete  line  of  Small  Tools  are  on  sale  at 
our  offices  in  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Birmingham,  Rochester, 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  St,  Paul, 
New    Orleans,    San    Francisco. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Works  Hartford,  Conn. 


ON  HEAVY  tapping 
like  this,  P  &  W 
Staybolt  Taps  show 
their  quality.  They  bite 
into  the  work  with  a 
precision  and  ease  that 
makes  them  favorites 
with  the  men  who  use 
them. 


OPERATORS,  ATTENTION ! 

1        .,,1    ,vin     i-Prnm  on    his    appointment    to    the         This    they    have    sent    to 

A  PRETTY  row  ,s  m  commend  a n  1  vv  1 1  ^ecom  -^  h's  app^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^ 
pn-spect  between  the  ™7/;  ^^^^^f  J'  %X^^i^  One  of  the  stories  told  United  States,  as  well  as 
merchants  who  make  P^'"*/"  ,';•"  J  , /^ /J™  concerns  the  S.  S.  John  every  member  in  Congress,  or , 
it  a  business  of  sup-  quality  foi  pa.nting  houses,  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  pj^^^^  -^  ^^^^^  government  official  in-  ' 
plying  steamships,  the  paint  chicken-coops,  barns,  out-  j.^hn,ke'.s  Dry  Dock,  New  Or-  .  ^^  and  to  all  steam- 
manufacturers,  the  rope  houses,  cellars,  pantries,  jeans,  where  her  bottom  was  %\f'J;^^ZV\sk't^^^ 
nvmufacturers  the  steam  kitchens,  attics,  and  even  painted.  She  sailed  for  Pen-  ship  companies  asking  them 
manutactuieis  ine  sieam  1^^  piorida,  a  distance  of  all  to  co-operate  m  doing 
packing  manufacturers,  and  wooden  fences,  but  l°r^"'P  ^  ^^^  hundred  miles,  and  ^way  with  this  expensive, 
the  steamship  companies  op-  board  purposes  we  leei  cei  ^^^^  entering  the  harbor,  extravagant  contract  system 
erating  government  ships,  tain  it  will  be  anything  but  suffered  an  accident  and  was  ^n^j  permit  steamship  corn- 
on    the    one    hand     and    the  satisfactory."  compelled    to    put    back    to  panies     to     operate     govern- 

Shinnintr  Board  on  the  other         The  entire  protest  was  an     New  Orleans  where  she  went     j^gnt    ships    under    what    is 
Shipping  Board  on  the  otnei  .^^^  ^       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  to        ^^^^  ^^  ^  ,,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

hand,    over    the    method    of  attack    upon    the    system    oi  j^^^^  j^^,.  pj^tes  straightened,  ter."      This    means   that   the 

purchasing       supplies       and  purchasing     supplies     unaer  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  discovered  that  government   allocates   to   va- 1 

equipment   for  these  ships.  contract,    as    is    being    em-  j,^    jggg    t^^n    three    weeks'  rious      steamship     operators' 

.  u        1  K  ploved      bv      the      Shipping  time  all  of  the  paint  on  her  vessels   of   government   own- 1 

Ihis  row  has  Deen  Diew-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  claiming  bottom  had  been  washed  off,  er.ship  at  a  specified  charter : 
ing  for  some  months  past,  '  wasteful  ex-  necessitating  a  repainting,  p,-ice,  and  the  operators  pay 
and  was  brought  nearer  to  a  ^'^'^^  ''"  "  u  •  '  =  according  to  the  report  of  for  their  upkeep  in  accord- 
head  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  travagant,  and  unbusiness-  ^^^  master.  Shipping  men  ance  with  the  terms  of  the 
when  the  bids  "  of  various  ^'^^^  method,  especially  to  g^y  this  is  but  one  of  many  charter  and  operate  them  in 
„  ,  r  iu  contract  for  supplies  months  instances  in  connection  with  the  same  economical  manner 
paint  manufacturers  for  the  .^  ^^^^^^^^  ^hile  the  mar-  Shipping  Board  contracts.  that  they  operate  the  pri- 
supplying  of  paint  for  gov-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  steadily  reced-  In  the  protest  it  was  vately  owned  vessels, 
ernment  vessels  operated  by  .  „  .^^  pointed  out  that  the  contract  Owing  to  stagnation  in  the 
American  Steamship  Com-  '"^-  ^.  ^"  exarnp  system  opens  up  opportu-  shipping  industry,  those 
panies  were  opened  by  the  ®^''®  which  he  claimea  .sav-  ^^jty  for  political  manipula-  companies  that  were  organ- 
P  '.'  „  ,  .  w  -h'  B-  '^^^^  ^^^'^  much  of  those  tion,  and  the  creation  of  ized  overnight  for  the  pur- 
bhipping  tioard  m  wasning-  g^jgting  during  the  war  peri-  thousands  of  political  sine-  pose  of  securing  government 
ton. 

,  ii,      1   J  „  Steamship  Company      Shipping  Board 

Among   the   bids   was   one  ^^^^  Contract  Price 

from    the    Durham-McQuade          ^^^^.^_^^    ^^^^.^^^    oil $0.62  per  gallon  $0.72i/4  P-  g- 

Paint  Company,  a  subsidiary           Cylinder  oil  0.57  per  gallon  0.72V2  P-  g- 

company      which      manufac-          Ice  machine  oil 0.45  per  gallon  0.47       p.  g. 

tures      marine      paint      and          Flax   packing   0.40  per  pound  0.80       p.  p. 

which   is  owned  bv  the  John           H.  P.  steam  packing 1.30  per  pound  1.60       p.  p. 

which  IS  owned  b>   tfie  Jonn           ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    packing 0.40  per  pound  0.48       p.  p. 

McQuade  Company,  with  of-           Gaskets     1-00  per  ound  1.05       p.  p. 

flees   at   7    Pine   street,   New           Semi-metallic   packing   1.50  per  pound  1.80       p.  p. 

York,  and  factory   in  Brook-          Asbestos  sheet  packing 0.55  per  pound  1.30       p.  p. 

lyn,    New    \ork.      The    Dur-  ^^^  ^^   quoted   upon   a  num-  cures    for    so-called    inspect-  vessels  through  political  in- 

ham-McQuade     Paint     Com-  ^^^   ^^   articles   required   by  ors,  investigators,  surveyors,  fluence,  have  gradually  fall- 

pany    refused    to    bid    on    a  gteamship  companies,  and  on  and    other    impedimenta,    all  en  by  the  wayside,  failed  in 

paint  according  to  the  speci-  u-  u     the    Shipping    Board  of  which  will  lead  to  delays  their  obligations  to  the  gov- 

fications  of  the  Shipping  ^^^  ^,^tered  into  contracts  i"  the  speedy  dispatch  of  ^XTs'm'ay  le  Tee"n' dozens 
T?r.Q.-H  anrl  nflFprpH  nnints  of  .  i-  ships,  and  a  day  s  delay  naroors  ma>  oe  seen  aozens 
Boaid,  and  ottered  paints  o  ^j^^^  manufacturers,  quoting  ^^^^^  ^  logg  of  $1500  or  of  Shipping  Board  vessels 
their  own  manufacture  and  ^^^  ^^.^^^  p^i^  ^^  steamship  more  on  each  ship,  all  of  tied  up  to  the  piers  or  an- 
which  have  been  commonly  operators  through  their  own  which  adds  to  the  operating  chored  in  the  bay,  without 
used  by  steamship  companies  purchasing  departments  in  cost  of  the  ships  and  handi-  cargo  and  many  without  op- 
for  years  A  protest  was  en-  the  open  market  of  qualities  caps  the  American  merchant  erators.  In  Jamaica  Bay, 
t^rprl  hv  thP  cnmnanv  siirned  time  tried  and  entirely  satis-  marine  in  its  attempt  to  there  are  almost  sixty  ves- 
tered  b.\  tne  company  signea  ^^^.to^y  and  for  the  same  compete  with  the  more  eco-  sels,  and  it  has  been  an- 
by  its  president,  Kobert  W.  materials  quoted  prices  be-  nomically  operated  ships  of  nounced  that  there  soon  will 
Swan,  Jr.  ing  paid  on  Shipping  Board  other  countries.  be  seventy-five.  The  Ship- 
Mr.  Swan  denounced  the  vessels  under  Shipping  Durham  -  McQuade  ping  Board  claim  savings 
.^  ,.  ...  ...  Board  contracts  the  period  ^  <-  r^  i^uinaiii  lucwuaue  m  wharfage  through  anchor- 
specifications,  stating  that  a  ^  ^^^^  November  1.  Pamt  Company,  in  addition  ing  them  in  Jamaica  Bay, 
paint  manufactured  in  ac-  ^920.  *°  their  protest  to  the  Ship-  ^ut  neglect  to  sav  anything 
cordance  therewith  was  ab-  in  his  criticism  of  the  con-  P'"^ «  ^f^  •  vf  \f  iff  n}'  ^^°^^  the  losses  on  the  ves- 
solutely  unfitted  and  unsuit-  tract  system  he  refered  to  '^„\  "^/"j^^  '"oneTatm-s  and  ■'•'^^  overhead,  due  to  their 
v,1p  f„r  n»p  nn  ^hinhnard  the  bottom  paint  contract,  ^'-eamsnip  opeiatois,  and  ,dieness,  and  unbusinesslike 
able  for  u.se  on  .shipboard,  ^^ich  cau.sed  such  dissatis-  supply  dealers  They  have  ojicy  of  the  Shipping 
In  his  protest  he  said:  ^^^tion  among  the  shipping  incorporated  their  protest  goard.  The  steamship  com- 
"After  a  careful  study  of  companies.  It  is  believed  l"to  a  circular  headed  in  p^^j^g  ^^^  strongly  organ- 
the  Shipping  Board's  paint  that  this  paint  was  fur-  'arge  black  type  Ihe  bhip-  jj,gjj  ^^^  ^^^  prepared  to 
specifications,  and  a  report  nished  by  a  paint  company  P'"^  for*^ Shines"" Whv  Nnt"""  ^"^'^^  "P  the  protest  of  the 
-<•  ™  ^u^r^i.t^  a=  +n  tho  in  which  was  financially  in-  \  .,  ^"ips,  vyn>  imoi,  paint  company  and  make  this 
from  chemists  as  to  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  members  «"d  then  shows  the  picture  contract  an  issue,  due  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  a  of  the  Shipping  Board,  who  °^  ^  ^ouse,  surrounded  by  a  ^^^y  impracticability  of  the 
paint  made  up  according  to  resigned  his  official  position  question  mark,  after  which  specifications  and  contract 
the     specifications,     we     can  with  the  paint  company   up-  follows  their  protest.  itself. 
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Trade  Literature 


^A 


The   Precision  Truing   Machine. 
Bulletin    No,    21    of    the     Pre- 
cision Truing  .Machine  &  Tool 
Company,    Inc.,   Cincinnati. 
A  four-page  leaflet  describina; 
Style    No.    21    of    the    Precision 
truing     machine.       This     device 
consists  essentially  of  a   spindle 
mounted    on   ball   bearings   with 
a    heavy    flywheel    on    one    end 
and   a   small   grinding   wheel   on 
the    other.      The    bearings    and 
flywheel  are  enclosed  in  a  dust- 
proof  and  waterproof  aluminum 
housing. 

In  truing  up  an  emery  wheel 
this  machine  is  bolted  to  the 
table  of  the  grinding  machine 
and  the  face  of  the  small  wheel 
on  the  truing  device  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  face  of  the 
large  grinding  wheel  while  the 
grinder  is  running.  The  action 
of  the  two  wheels  running  to- 
gether in  this  way  true.s  up  and 
dresses  the  grinding  wheel  and 
produces  a  finish  which  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  produced 
with  the  ordinary  diamond  de- 
vice. The  only  expense  con- 
nected with  its  operation  is  for 
replacement  of  the  truing  emery 
wheels,    which   is   very   nominal. 


age     batteries     of     the     electric 
truck. 

Two  of  these  machines  have 
lieen  in  operation  on  the  docks 
at  Seattle  and  have  been  found 
to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Port  Commissioners  have  or- 
dered enough  additional  ma- 
chines to  serve  all  of  the  main 
aisles  of  their  warehouse.  It 
is  estimated  at  Seattle  that 
these  machines  pay  for  them- 
selves in  a  very  short  time  in 
the  reduced  labor  costs  of  stack- 
ing cargoes  and  the  possibilities 
of  saving  valuable  floor  space 
by   higher   tiering. 

Threads  —  Volume     X.     No.     2. 

Shop   organ   of  the   Geometric 

Tool    Company,    New    Haven. 

Connecticut. 

A  very  neat  book  of  20  pages 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
employes  of  the  Geometric  Tool 
Company  and  setting  forth  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  on 
some  of  its  pages  the  advan- 
tages of  shop  work  with  the 
geometric  die  head. 


P  o  r  t  o  1  i  f  t — Portable    Electric 
Stacking  Elevator.   .Mian  Cun- 
ningham   Company,    Inc.,    Se- 
attle,  Washington. 
.\n     eight-page     bulletin     pro- 
fusely    illustrated    describing    a 
portable      electric     elevator     or 
tiering     machine     which     is     de- 
signed    as     an     attachment     for 
an  electric  storage  battery  plat- 
form    truck    and     can     also     be 
furnished     as     an      independent 
portable    unit    mounted     on     its 
own     four  -  wheel     wagon     type 
truck.      In    the    latter    case    the 
mechanism   is   called   a    portable 
tiering   elevator. 

The  great  advantage  claimed 
for  this  machine  over  other 
tyoes  is  that  of  no  projecting 
wheelbase  or  body  on  the  front 
of  the  platform  guides  so  that 
the  elevator  platform  itself  can 
be  lowered  until  it  rests  flat  on 
the  floor  or  platform  on  which 
the  machine  is  working.  With 
a  bevel  edge  it  is  possible  with 
the  elevator  platform  in  this 
position  to  wheel  loaded  hand 
trucks  directly  onto  the  plat- 
form and  to  lift  them  bodily 
with  their  loads.  This  feature 
of  course  greatly  facilitates  the 
unloading  and  loading  of  freight 
cars  and  the  placing  of  heavy 
pieces  on  upper  tiers  on  plat- 
forms   in    warehouse. 

Both  types  of  the  machine 
can  be  furnished  with  lifting  ca- 
pacity from  800  to  40OO  pounds 
with  hoisting  speeds  of  IS  to  60 
feet  per  minute.  They  can  be 
fitted  with  either  direct  or  al- 
ternating current  motors  for 
nlugging  into  dock  or  ware- 
house mains  or  with  low  volt- 
age direct  current  motors  to 
take  the   current  from   the  stor- 


Liquid  Fuel  Burners  for  Open 
Hearth  and  Other  Regenera- 
tive Furnaces.  lUilletin  LF- 
101  of  the  George  J.  Hagan 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  George  J.  Hagan  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh  maintain  a 
service  covering  the  entire  field 
of  industrial  heating,  particular- 
ly in  that  aspect  of  that  field 
vvhich  has  to  do  with  fuel  ap- 
plication. The  application  of 
liquid  fuel  in  the  industries  has 
rather  indefinite  boundaries. 
There  are  some  operations 
where  no  other  fuel  will  be 
considered  and  then  there  are 
many  operations  where  liquid 
fuel  would  be  considered  only 
as  an  auxiliary  to  solid  or  gas- 
eous fuel.  Often  the  application 
of  oil  is  attempted  in  operations 
where  from  every  standpoint  or 
engineering  other  fuels  would 
be  very  much  better.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  desire  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  George  J.  Hagan 
Company  to  carefully  analyze 
every  individual  problem  and 
give  their  clients  the  benefit  of 
their  long  experience  in  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  various   fuels. 

The  present  booklet  describes 
Hagan  liquid  fuel  equipment  as 
especially  adapted  to  o  p  e  n- 
hearth  furnaces.  This  equip- 
ment includes  burners  of  the 
swinging  type  and  the  Hagan 
flow  control  stand.  The  burn- 
ers are  applied  to  the  ends  of 
the  furnace  and  the  flow  con- 
trol stand  is  mounted  on  the 
charging  platform.  The  func- 
tion of  the  control  stand  is  to 
permit  convenient  reversal  of 
the  firing  from  one  end  of  the 
furnace  to  the  opposite  end  or 
the  suspension  of  operation  en- 
tirely. Included  also  in  the  Ha- 
gan open  hearth  line  is  a  ladle 
heating    burner. 
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"O  EI N FORCED  by  wide 
-'■^  experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE   MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND   AUXILIARIES 

MARINE   REPAIRS 
OF   ANY   CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON  &   STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,   B.  C. 
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The  Lillie  Evaporator.  lUiUctiii 
No.  114  of  the  VVlitilcr  Con- 
denser &  iMigineering  Com- 
pany, Carteret,  New  Jersey. 
In  this  25-pagc  booklet  are 
described  in  considerable  detail 
the  features  peculiar  to  the  Lil- 
lie evaporator  and  several  in- 
stallations for  sugar  work,  dis- 
tilling water,  and  for  evaporat- 
ing many  kinds  of  chemicals, 
solutions  and  waste  waters.  The 
solution  is  forced  to  the  top  of 
the  body  of  an  effect  and  even- 
ly distributed  over  the  outside 
of  the  tubes  in  thin,  rapidly- 
moving  lilms.  Thus  all  of  the 
available  temperature  difiference 
is  utilized  for  causing  heat 
transmission  and  an  unusually 
high  rate  of  heat  transmission 
is  attained.  Incrustations  are 
taken  care  of  by  periodical  re- 
versals of  botli  vapors  and  liq- 
uors through  the  effects.  Those 
interested  in  the  production  of 
distilled  water  for  boiler  make- 
up feed  on  shipboard  and  in 
power  plants  will  be  interested 
in  the  description  of  the  Lillie 
six-effect  evaporating  plant  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee  and  Cal- 
ifornia. A  perspective  diagram 
is  also  given  of  the  triple  ef- 
fect and  au.xiliaries  recently-  in- 
stalled at  the  power  station  of 
the  Chile  E,\ploration  Company 
of  Tocopilla,   Chile. 


Specifications — Bituminous  Anti- 
Corrosive    and    Water  -  Proof 
Coatings  for  Iron,  Steel,  Con- 
crete   and    Wood — A  s  p  h  a  1 1 
Mastic     and     Composition 
Floorings.      Hill,     Hubbell    & 
Company,   San   P'rancisco. 
An     attractive     cover     of     the 
loose-leaf  variety  enclosing  bul- 
letins  No.   1,   No.  2,  No.  3,   No. 
4,   and    No.    5,   of   Hill,    Hubbell 
&   Company.      Bulletin   No.   1   is 
a     questionnaire     setting     forth 
facts     about     Biturine     Enamel 
and  Biturine  Solution  is  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  form. 

Bulletin  No.  4  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  Biturine  protec- 
tive coatings  for  marine  uses. 
From  the  years  1916  to  1920, 
inclusive,  Biturine  was  used  on 
a  total  of  455  ships  built  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  for  the  Emer- 
gency  Fleet   Corporation. 

Bulletin  No.  2  shows  the 
economy  through  the  use  of 
Biturine  as  a  protective  coat- 
ing for  water  tanks,  as  evidenc- 
ed by  its  application  to  the  sur- 
faces of  over  200  water  storage 
tanks  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of   San    Francisco. 

Bulletin  No.  3  advises  the  use 
of  Biturine  protective  coatings 
for  underground  pipe  lines.  The 
Ozark  Pipe  Line,  running  430 
miles  from  Cushing,  Oklahoma, 
to  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  coat- 
ed by  Biturine  solution  after 
exhaustive  tests  by  the  con- 
tracting engineers,  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  is  functioning  perfectly 
under  the  protection  of  Biturine 
and  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
gas  mains,  hydro-electric  and 
irrigating  install.itions,   and  wa- 


ter piping  throughout  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States 
are  enjoying  immunity  from 
rust  and  corrosion  through  the 
wise  provision  of  this  protec- 
tive  coating. 

Bulletin  No.  5  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Vulcanite  Mastic 
Flooring.  Mastic  might  prop- 
erly be  called  a  bituminous  con- 
crete. 

As  an  acid  and  alkali  resist- 
ant it  has  an  extensive  appli- 
cation for  the  flooring  of  bat- 
tery rooms  and  for  the  lining 
of  concrete,  metal  or  wooden 
tanks.  It  also  has  an  extensive 
application  for  the  roofs  of  ho- 
tels, apartments,  stores,  facto- 
ries, schools,  or  any  roof  spaces 
which  are  used  for  recreation 
or  business  purposes.  It  may 
be  laid  with  satisfaction  and 
economy  on  a  previously  placed 
floor  of  wood,  concrete  or  brick, 
the  only  requisite  being  that 
the  material  upon  which  is  it 
laid  shall  be  solid  with  no  great 
vibration. 


Winton     Marine     Oil     Engines. 

Winton    Engine  Works,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

A  34-page  art  brochure,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  Winton 
engined  vessels  of  various  types 
equipped  with  the  directly  re- 
versible Winton  marine  Diesel 
and  also  with  the  Winton-West- 
inghouse  Diesel  electric  drive. 
The  detail  of  construction  of 
this  serviceable  oil  motor  is 
shown  pictorially  and  described 
in  the  text.  The  engines  are 
built  in  3,  4,  6  and  8  cylinders 
with  horsepowers  from  50  to 
450.  The  four  smaller  sizes  are 
fitted  with  reverse  gears;  the 
three  larger  sizes  are  self-re- 
versible. 

Winton    Diesel     Oil     Engines — 
Commercial     Type.       Winton 
Engine    Works,    Cleveland,    O. 
.An     eight  -  page     booklet     de- 
scribing the  non-reversible  Win- 
ton Diesel  oil  engine   for  direct 
connection    to    electric    genera- 
tors.      Complete     specifications, 
dimensions   and    weights    of   the 
engines  are   given. 


Winton   Air   Compressors. 

A  four-page  folder  describing 
^Vinton-built  air  compressors. 
These  compressors  are  put  up 
in  four  types:  Model  W-18  gear- 
ed to  an  electric  motor  mount- 
ed in  line  \vith  compressor  on 
the  same  bedplate;  Model  .AC- 
3  driven  by  a  twin  cylinder 
steam  engine  directly  connect- 
ed and  mounted  on  the  same 
bedplate;  Model  AC-3  with  bed- 
plate adapted  for  electric  motor 
drive  through  silent  chain  genr- 
ing;  and  Model  W-18  driven  by 
a  6-cylinder  W'inton  gasoline 
motor  mounted  on  the  same 
licdplate  and  geared  down  to 
compressor   speed. 

Gasoline  Marine  Engines.  Win- 
ton Engine  Works,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

-An  eight-page  folder  describ- 
ing the  Winton   gasoline  marine 


engine,  in  6  and  8  cylinder  sizes, 
in  horsepowers  from  80  to  200, 
with  special  planetary  type  re- 
verse gear,  all  gears  and  pin- 
ions being  of  chrome  vanadium 
steel.  These  engines  are  all 
equipped  with  the  Winton  air 
starter,  with  Bosch  coil  mag- 
neto and  battery  current,  and 
a  high  tension  magneto  work- 
ing on  high  tension  plugs,  giv- 
ing two  independent  and  com- 
plete systems  of  ignition.  Lu- 
brication is  worked  entirely  on 
the  pressure  system,  and  oil  is 
filtered  through  a  series  of  eas- 
ily removable  screens  in  the 
circulation    system. 

The  Pneumercator  Afloat.    Pneu- 

uiercator  Company,  Inc.,  118 
Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
A  20-page  booklet  describing 
and  illustrating  the  uses  of  the 
Pneumercator  on  shipboard  as 
an  instrument  of  precision  for 
indicating  the  fore  and  aft  draft 
and  registering  the  main  draft 
and  displacement.  The  Pneu- 
mercator is  usually  located  in 
the  captain's  office  on  a  ship 
and  is  an  accurate  check  on  the 
weights  carried  in  cargoes  and 
bunkers.  The  instruments  are 
practically  "foolproof"  and  pro- 
vide means  in  themselves  of 
proving  absolutely  the  accuracy 
of  their  own  readings.  They 
are  extremely  valuable  to  a  nav- 
igating officer  in  that  he  has 
under  his  eye  constantly  and 
accurately  the  trim  and  list  of 
his   vessel   under   all    conditions. 


The  Pneumercator  Ashore. 

Pneumercator  Company,  Inc., 
118  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
An  18-page  booklet  describing 
the  application  of  the  Pneumer- 
cator as  an  instrument  of  pre- 
cision which  will  indicate  the 
level  and  the  weight  or  volume 
of  any  liquid  in  any  tank,  stand 
pipe  or  reservoir.  The  Pneu- 
mercator also  has  been  various- 
ly used  in  measuring  the  depths 
of  rivers,  stages  of  tide,  etc., 
of  water  flow  over  dams,  and 
many   other   similar   purposes. 


Steering  Gear  Catalog.  .Ameri- 
can Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A  3U-page  book  with  artboard 
covers  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  various  steering  mech- 
anisms manufactured  by  the  A- 
merican  Engineering  Company. 
Hand  steering  gears,  mechani- 
cal, hydraulic  and  electric  trans- 
mission systems,  steam  gears  for 
mechanical  transmission,  hand 
and  steam  gears  for  mechanical 
transmission,  screw  gears,  dif- 
ferential gears,  steam  tillers, 
steering  gears,  and  electro-hy- 
draulic, are  all  described  and 
their  best   use   indicated. 


Instructions  for  the  Care  and 
Operation  of  the  American 
Automatic    Towing    Machine. 

Bulletin  No.  107  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A  four-page  leaflet  giving  the 
working    drawings    of    the    tow- 
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ing  machine  and  winding  device 
with  printed  notes  of  direction 
for  instalhuion,  for  winding  the 
rope  on  drum,  and  for  setting 
the  machine  for  towing,  to- 
gether with  various  instructions 
on  different  methods  of  towing 
and  on  lubrication,  upkeep  and 
repairs. 


Ideal  Pump  Governor.     Bulletin 

No.    l-.\    of    the    Atlas    Valve 

Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A    12-page    booklet   describing 

the  various  styles   and   types  of 

the  Ideal  pump  governor,  which 


is  described  as  a  "piston  actu- 
ated pressure  controlling  valve 
for  governing  either  reciprocat- 
ing or  turbine  driven  pumps." 

This  governor  varies  in  style 
according  to  whether  the  press- 
ure desired  from  pump  is  fi.xed 
or  variable.  The  actuating  pis- 
ton of  the  governor  works  in 
an  oil  bath,  the  body  of  oil  not 
only  lubricating  the  piston  but 
preventing  the  liquid  from  en- 
tering the  control  cylinder,  thus 
eliminating  any  possibility  of 
the  sticking  of  the  piston  due 
to       corrosion       or       sediment. 


There  are  only  two  moving 
parts,  the  steam  valve,  which 
is  of  the  double  seated  balanced 
type,  and  the  control  piston;  no 
diaphragms,  cup  leather  pack- 
ings or  small  delicate  parts  to 
get   out   of  order. 


London's    Life    Saver   and    Ship 
Recoverer.       C.     E.     London, 
Vancouver,   B.   C. 
A    booklet    of    16    pages    de- 
scribing   a    newly    patented    de- 
vice designed   by   C.   E.   London 
and      illustrated      with      artist's 
sketches    showing    the    applica- 


tion  of  this   device   on   wrecked 
ships. 

The  device  consists  of  a  buoy 
which  upon  the  sinking  of  the 
ship  is  released  automatically 
but  is  still  attached  to  the  ship 
by  a  light  cable  which  unwinds 
from  a  drum.  The  end  of  the 
liglit  cable  is  attached  to  a 
lieavy  cable,  this  heavy  cable 
being  solidly  attached  to  the 
framing  of  the  ship  and  clear- 
ing itself  from  the  drum  when 
completely  unwound.  In  the 
buoy  are  stored  food,  water  and 
clothing.     When   the   ship  sinks. 


.C^-^^^S^^o 


MANl^^ 


405  Sansome  Street 


MANILA   ROPE 

To  the  Purchaser : 

If  Manila  rope  is  your  need  secure  Ynchausti  Manila  Rope. 

It  is  made  where  the  world's  supply  of  Manila  Hemp  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  most  modern  and  efficiently  equipped  hard  fiber  fac- 
tory in  the  Orient.  The  superior  quality,  strength  and  durability 
of  Ynchausti  Rope  has  created  a  satisfaction  and  confidence  among 
buyers  of  high  class  cordage.  Year  after  year  the  reliability  of 
Ynchausti  Pure  Manila  Rope  has  been  consistently  demonstrated. 

Complete  Stocks  Maintained  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Write  for  revised  rope  booklet 

GUY  T.  SLAUGHTER  &  CO.  .     t. 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  u.  s.  A.  San  Francisco 


WALKER'S   PATENT 

"Cherub  11"  Ship-Log 

THE  Log  for  speeds  up  to  16  knots 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  —  "The  unvarying  accuracy  of  the  'Cherub'  pattern 
Log  that  I  possess  calls  for  grateful  comment  from  me.  During  an  extensive 
use  of  Ship-Logs,  I  found  that  this  one  is  absolutely  'uncannily'  accurate,  if 
I  may  say  so,  and  in  spite  of  wear  and  tear  keeps  up  its  standard." 

For  higher  speeds,  use  Walker's  "Trident"  Ship-Log 


To  be   obtained   through    Marine   Opticians   and    Ship   Chandlers. 


THOS.  WALKER  &  SON,  LTD.  I!r%^n?;''h'\^''''f'n'^T 

MAKERS  TO  THE   LEADING   NAVIES  AND   SHIPPING   COMPANIES    OF  THE  WORLD 


DOES    YOUR     BOAT     LEAK? 

Send  for  Booklets— "HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  BOAT  LEAKPROOF."  and  "MARINE  GLUE  —  WHAT  TO 
USE  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT."— Each  grade  is  for  a  different  purpose.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
USE  THE  GRADE  WE  RECOMMEND.  Any  old  boat,  so  long  as  the  frames  are  in  fair  condition,  can  be  made 
water-tight  by  following  the  instructions  in  the  above  booklets.  This  applies  to  anything  that  floats,  from  a 
canoe   to   a  yacht,    wood   or    steel.      Put   your    leak   troubles  up   to   us.  we  will   help   you   to   stop   them. 

JEFFERY'S     MARINE     GLUE^"'  ''varTous  grades 

For  sale   by  all  Yacht,  Boat  and  Canoe  Supply  Houses;  Hardware,  Paint  and  Oil,  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 
L.   W.    FERDINAND   &    CO.  .  .  -  .  -  152   Kneeland   St.,    Boston,   Mass.,   U.    S.   A. 


'                                                                         

CAM,  CRANK 
STEAMSHIP 
SHAFTING,  SHOES 
AND  DIES,  PUL- 
VERIZING BALLS 

U^^W^^^M 

OIL  AND  WATER 

WELL  MACHINERY 

TOOLS  AND 

SUPPLIES 

J¥f^*^ 

ORGINGS 

ED\ 

OAKLAND 

VIN  FORREST  FORGE  COM) 

PANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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the  buoys  varying  in  nnnilur 
according  to  tlic  size  ol  tlie 
vessel.  Iloiil  on  llie  surface,  un- 
winding tlieir  caliles  as  the  sliip 
sinks.  The  survivors  finding 
refuge  on  the  1)uoys,  by  open- 
ing tlie  hatcli,  ol)tain  access  to 
the  food,  clothing  and  water, 
and  are  tlius  enabled  to  com- 
fortably survive  the  rigors  of 
shipwreck  for  a  very  consider- 
able length  of  time.  The  sur- 
vivors being  picked  up,  the 
buoys  are  left  to  mark  the  lo- 
cation of  the  wreck.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  salvage  vessels 
the  buoys  are  picked  up,  the 
light  cable  is  linidcd  in,  fol- 
lowed by  the  heavy  cable, 
which  is  then  attached  to  the 
cranes  on  the  salvage  lighters 
and  the  sunken  hull  hoisted  to 
the  surface. 


G-R  Regenerative  Compressor. 
Bulletin  Xo.  350  of  the  Gris- 
com  -  Russell  Company,  90 
West  street.  New  ^"ork. 
A  12-page  booklet  describing 
the  use  of  an  au.xiliary  for 
evaporators. 

Evaporators  installed  on  ship- 
board have  to  be  of  a  size  suit- 
able for  the  rnaximum  distilled 
water  requirements,  but  there 
are  many  periods  when  the  ves- 
sel is  operating  under  reduced 
speed  or  is  in  port,  during 
which  this  maximum  evapor- 
ator capacity  is  not  needed. 
Quite  frequently  the  reduced 
requirements  are  as  low  as  25 
per  cent  of  the  rated  evapor- 
ator capacity. 

The  G-R  Regenerative  Com- 
pressor installed  on  an  evap- 
orator gives  increased  efficien- 
cy by  compressing  and  deliver- 
ing to  the  evaporator  coils  a 
portion  of  the  vajjor  taken  from 
the  evaporator,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  total  steam  required 
for  evaporator  operation.  The 
latent  heat  contained  in  this 
evaporator  vapor  would  ordin- 
arily be  thrown  overboard  in 
the  distiller  or  condenser  cir- 
culating  water. 

The  compressor  is  so  install- 
ed that  with  the  evaporator 
working  at  full  capacity  the 
compressor  may  be  cut  out 
througli  a  bypass  system  by 
the  manipulation  of  the  valves. 
The  compressor  is  of  the  jet 
flow   type. 


Development  of  Electricity  in 
the  Merchant  Marine.  The 
Cutler-  Hammer  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Xew  York. 
A  16-page  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  the 
use  of  Cutler-fl.unmer  control 
apparatus  for  the  application  of 
electi^icity  to  the  driving  of  the 
auxiliary  machinery  on  I)oard 
ship.  The  Cutler -TTammcr 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  probably 
the  oldest  manufacturer  of  elec- 
tric control  eciuipment  iii  the 
United  States.  Their  experi- 
ence in  the  marine  field  began 
with  the  early  use  of  electric- 
ally driven  machinery  in  the 
United  States  Xavy,  and  in  the 
design   of  control   apparatus   for 


marine  use  they  have  had  prob- 
ably a  wider  and  longer  experi- 
ence than  any  other  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States. 

Marine  Geared  Turbines  for 
Merchant  Ships.  Bulletin  Xo. 
49015  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectadj',  N.  Y. 
A  forty-page  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  printed  book  with 
art  cover  describing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  General  Electric 
system  of  inarine  geared  tur- 
bines for  merchant  vessels  of 
20C0  to  4000  S.  H.  K  The  Cur- 
tis steam  turbine  as  manufac- 
tured by  the  General  Electric 
Company  is  described  in  detail 
with  working  diagrarns  show- 
ing action  of  steam  and  detail- 
ed drawings  showing  the  entire 
construction,  both  of  turbine 
and  gearing.  The  double  re- 
duction gears  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  are  describ- 
ed and  numerous  drawings  dis- 
played showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  fcrms  and  the 
construction  of  the  hollow  quill 
pinions,  and  flexible  shafts  and 
counlings  with  detailed  section- 
al drawings.  A  veiy  instructive 
and  interesting  report  on  the 
operation  and  manufacture  of 
tlie   turbine  and  gears. 


Howden's  Forced  Draft.    Bulle- 
tin  Xo.   A-2.     James   Howden 
&     Company    of    A  m  e  r  i  c  a. 
Wellsville,   Xew  York. 
.■\n    eight-page    folder    giving 
general     specifications     for     the 
Howden     forced     draft     system, 
including    the    far.,    fan    engine, 
furnace   fronts,  and  ducts.     How- 


den's system  has  become  al- 
most standard  in  high  pressure 
marine  installations.  As  is  point- 
ed out  on  the  cover  page  of 
this  folder,  Howden's  forced 
draft  is  fitted  to  the  largest  and 
fastest  steamers  in  the  world/, 
including  such  ocean  gray- 
hounds  as  the  Leviathan,  the 
Imijerator,  the  Aquitania  and 
the  Mauretania,  each  of  which 
has  in  excess  of  60,000  S.  H.  P. 
in    its    ahca^l    turbines. 


Fulton  Diesel  Oil  Engines.  Ful- 
ton Iron  Works  Company,  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
A  35-page  bulletin  describing 
in  detail  the  principal  features 
of  the  Diesel  engine  manufac- 
tured by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works 
Compan}',  which  is  a  develop- 
ment from  the  original  designs 
and  patents  of  Franco  Tosi  of 
Legnano,  Italy.  The  Tosi  en- 
gine has  been  described  more 
than  once  in  the  columns  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review.  It  is  a 
\ertical  multi  -  cylinder  4-cycle 
engine  with  an  .'X-frame  con- 
struction and  all  of  the  bear- 
ings accessible  even  v\'hile  the 
engine   is   in   operation. 

Special  einphasis  is  laid  on 
the  perfection  of  the  lubricat- 
ing system  and  the  starting 
mechanism  in  these  engines. 
The   lubricating  system   consists 


of  gravity  sight  feed  to  the 
main  journals  with  centrifugal 
ring  fittings  on  the  crank  pins. 
The  piston  pins  are  lubricated 
by  forced  feed  under  sight  feert 
control.  The  cylinders  are  lu- 
bricated by  multiple  forced  feed 
oilers  driven  from  the  camshaft 
with  from  two  to  four  individ- 
ual  feeds   to   each   cylinder. 

In  the  starting  of  the  Fulton 
Diesel  oil  engine  the  valves 
proper  are  of  simple  construc- 
tion actuated  by  compressed  air 
and  permit  centralization  of  the. 
entire  control  of  the  engine  in 
one  hand  wheel  conveniently 
located.  To  start  the  engine 
this  hand  wheel  is  turned  to  the 
first  starting  position,  permit- 
ting high  pressure  air  to  pass 
to  the  starting  valves  opening 
them  in  proper  sequence.  Only 
two  of  the  cylinders  are  eijuip- 
ped  with  starting  valves.  After 
a  few  revolutions  under  air,  the 
hand  wheel  is  moved  to  the 
second  starting  position  which 
puts  in  action  the  fuel  pump 
plungers  for  the  other  two  cyl- 
inders, leaving  air  on  the  start- 
ing cylinders.  When  the  engine 
has  taken  its  first  impulse  from 
the  fuel,  the  hand  wheel  is  turn- 
ed further  to  the  running  po- 
sition, automatically  cutting  oil 
the  starting  air  and  putting  the. 
two  startinij  cylinders  under  fuel. 


"Little  David"  Wire  Brush 
Cleaner 


WI  R  E  brush  cleaning  of 
metal  surfaces  offers  an 
opportunity  for  consider- 
able saving  of  time  and  labor 
over  that  required  by  hand  in 
removing  paint,  rust,  scale  and 
dirt.  However,  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  wire  brush  of 
proper  design  and  materials 
which  would  work  effectively 
on  an  air  motor  and  not  wear 
out    too    rapidly. 

.■\  wire  brush  of  very  rugged 
design  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company.  11  Broadway, 
Xew  York,  for  use  with  its 
standard  Xo.  6  "Little  David" 
drill.  It  is  a  brush  with  face 
diameter  of  five  inches  and  is 
made  up  of  wires  of  a  special 
heat  treated  steel  which  has 
been  found  to  have  very  good 
w^earing  qualities.  It  is  sturdily 
constructed  and  wdll  stand  uj) 
under   severe    service. 

It  is  manufactured  particu- 
larly as  an  attachment  for  the 
Xo.  6  drill  (as  illustrated),  this 
type  of  machine  being  especially 
suited  for  work  of  this  nature. 
The  drill  has  liberal  bearings  to 
take  up  all  the  end  thrust  when 
Dressing  down  on  the  work:  a 
high  speed  and  very  reliable 
motor,  and  moreover  is  of  light 
weight  and  small  overall  dimen- 
sions. It  can  be  used  in  sharp 
corners  and  other  cramned 
spaces.  The  whole  outfit  weighs 
orlv    11^    pounds. 

The  wire  brush  outfit  is 
adapted      for     removing     paint. 


rust,  scale  and  dirt  from  tanks, 
steel  cars,  structural  steel  and 
all  sheet  metal  surfaces.  It  is 
very    useful    for    cleaning    iron, 

steel   and   aluminum   castings. 


A  NEW  DECK  PASTIME 


Maurice   F.    Mc    McLaughlin,    the    "Comet"    of    international    tennis    fame,    playing    golf    on    the    Craig    Golfmeter    on    top    of 
the   Dyas    building    in    Los    Angeles.      Inserts    at  left    show    details    of    gauge    and    column 


AFTER  having  seen  the 
new  Craig  golf  ma- 
chine in  operation,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the 
operators  of  passenger  steam- 
ships who  do  not  install  at 
least  one  of  these  machines 
on  deck  are  overlooking  a 
very  good  method  of  provid- 
ing pleasurable  pastime  for 
passengers  and  possibly  ad- 
ded revenue  for  themselves. 

Captive  Ball 

The  Craig  golf  machine  has 
come  into  wide  use  among 
golf  players,  both  for  pri- 
vate practice  in  their  own 
room  or  yard  and  for  public 
use  at  golf  clubs.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  the  ma- 
chine is  a  captive  ball  de- 
vice. It  uses  a  regulation 
golf  ball  attached  to  a  cable, 
the  other  end  of  which  is 
held  by  a  pulley  traveling 
on  a  highly  tempered  spring 
steel  wire  trolley  pivoted  on 
the  vertical  stand  so  that 
when  the  ball  is  struck  by 
the  club  it  travels  in  a  cir- 
cle around  the  stand,  work- 
ing on  practically  friction- 
less  ball  bearings  and  bal- 
anced by  a  counter  weight. 
The  bearings  carrying  the 
trolley  are  geared  to  the 
gauge  dial  so  that  the  yard- 
age of  the  ball  is  recorded, 
each  revolution  amounting  to 
ten  yards  in  actual  distance. 

With  the  aid  of  a  putting 
cup  and  with  the  particulars 
of  any  golf  course  at  hand, 
contests  can  be  played  out 
with  this  machine  between 
players  approximating  very 
closely  the  actual  conditions 
of  straight  drive  playing  on 
the  links.  Many  of  the  best 
professionals     use    the     ma- 


chine to  keep  themselves   in 
practice. 

Small  Space  Needed 

It  is  very  easily  assem- 
bled, stands  33  inches  high, 
and  weighs  25  pounds.  The 
space  necessary  for  the  full 
use  of  the  machine,  includ- 
ing the  swinging  of  the  club, 
is  approximately  11  feet  by 
16.  Free  space  of  this  size 
is  easily  obtainable  on  the 
decks  of  the  majority  of  pas- 
senger liners,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  golf  en- 
thusiast should  not  take  his 
links  to  sea  with  him.  For 
straight  driving  and  for 
achieving  that  form  to  which 
all  would-be  golfers  aspire 
so  earnestly,  practice  on  the 
machine  is  much  more  easily 
acquired  and  under  condi- 
tions more  suitable  for  con- 
centration on  the  work  than 
is  possible  on  any  public  golf 
links. 

Professional  Endorsement 

MacDonald  Smith,  a  na- 
tionally known  professional, 
says  of  the  Craig  golf  ma- 
chine that  "it  is  ideal  for 
the  golfer  who  wants  to 
practice  and  also  for  the 
thousands  of  golfers  who  al- 
ways intend  to  practice." 

The  Craig  Golf  Machine 
Company  of  590  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco,  are 
manufacturing  these  mach- 
ines, which  are  being  install- 
ed as  part  of  the  equipment 
in  many  golf  schools,  golf 
clubs,  gymnasiums,  business 
men's  clubs,  resorts,  hotels, 
hospitals,  on  shipboard,  on 
the  roofs  of  downtown  build- 
ings, and  in  many  private 
homes.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine is  nominal,  and  as  the 


balls  are  never  lost,  practice 
on  these  machines  is  much 
less  expensive  than  on  a  golf 
course.  It  is  perfectly  re- 
versible and  can  be  used 
with  equal  facility  by  either 
right  or  left  hand  players, 
for  short  or  long  shots  with 
any   style   club. 

On  a  clean,  smooth  hit  the 
travel  of  the  ball  on  the 
Craig  machine  shows  up  with 
no  vibrations  and  absolutely 
even  flight.  When  the  ball 
is  improperly  hit,  you  not 
only    get    the    unmistakable 


"feel"  on  the  impact  of  the 
club,  but  this  is  confirmed 
unmistakably  by  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  revolutions,  the 
dipping  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  generally  unsatis- 
factory flight  of  the  ball  in 
its  revolutions  around  the 
central  post.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  machine  to  oper- 
ate smoothly  or  properly  un- 
less the  ball  is  properly  hit 
so  that  you  have  a  constant- 
ly visible  register  of  your 
progress  toward  perfection 
in  the  "canny  art"  of  golf. 


Trade  Literature 


Catalog  No.  28  of  the  Dake 

Engine     Company,     Grand 

Haven,   Michigan. 

Seventy  pages  handsomely 
bound  in  heavy  buff  art  pa- 
per with  black  stampings  de- 
scribing the  air  and  steam 
motors,  pneumatic  hoists, 
contractors'  hoists,  crane 
hoists,  hoisting  engines, 
swinging  engines,  motor 
crabs,  electric  hoists,  steam 
steering  gears,  spud  hoists, 
gangplank  hoists,  capstans, 
windlasses,  fish  net  lifters, 
and  other  apparatus  for  con- 
tractors' use  built  by  the 
Dake  Engine  Company.  This 
is  the  twenty-eighth  edition 
of  the  Dake  catalog  and  in 
it  are  introduced  a  number 
of  important  changes  for  the 
improvement  of  Dake  en- 
gines. 

The  Dake  engine  is  a  dou- 
ble reciprocating  engine 
which  imparts  a  rotary  mo- 
tion  to  the  shaft  through   a 


very  simple  and  exceedingly 
compact  arrangement  of  hol- 
low cam  and  pin  type.  They 
can  be  used  advantageously 
either  with  steam  or  com- 
pressed air,  are  very  hand- 
ily reversed,  readily  accessi- 
ble for  repairs,  and  occupy 
so  little  room  as  to  be  al- 
most a  negligible  part  of  the 
entire  space  occupied  by  the 
apparatus  which  they  are 
driving.  The  steam  consump- 
tion compares  favorably  with 
that  of  an  ordinary  slide 
valve  engine.  There  are  no 
eccentrics  and  no  bolts  or 
nuts  inside  the  piston  cham- 
ber. The  Dake  engines  have 
demonstrated  their  reliability 
and  efficiency  for  over  twen- 
ty-five years.  The  catalog 
describes  their  application  to 
various  forms  of  hoist  and 
other  handling  apparatus  es- 
pecially designed  for  their 
use. 
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UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION 

Washington,  D.  C. 
OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

SURPLUS  MACHINERY 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  offers  fo:  sale  surplus  machinery   which   is  avadable   for 
inspection   at  the   locations   designated: 

The  following  Triple  Expansion  Vertical  Alarine  Engines. 

$5  to  $10  per  I.H.P.,  according  to  make,  condition  and  location 


7IH)  IHP— At   Hog   Ulaiul.   IV 
Chicago,     St.    Jolins,     Ore. 
Wis.,  and   Tacoina,   Wasli. 

850    IHF— .At    So.     Xorwalk.    Conn 
Eric,  Pa. 


200   lbs.   pressure- 


So.   Norwalk.   Conn.; 
Erie,     Pa.;    Corliss, 


Chicago,    and 


1400  HIP— .\t   Ilog  Island,  So.   Xorwalk,  Erie;  Cor- 
liss,   Wis.;   New   Orleans,    Beaumont,   Tex.;    San 
P'rancisco,  St.  Johns,  Ore.,  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 
1600  IHP— At   Hog   Island,   Erie,   Pa.;   Corliss,   Wis. 
2800  IHP— At   Hog  Island,   Erie,   Pa.;  Corliss.  Wis., 
and   .-Mameda.   Calif. 
WATER  TUBE  MARINE  BOILERS— 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  sq.  ft    heating  surface,  according  to  make,  condi- 
tion  and  location 


Colvin  2500  sq.  ft.  lieating  surface  at  So.  Norwalk. 
Badenhausen  Boiler  Co.,  3000  sq.  ft.  HS — Tampa,  Fla. 
Poster  3050  sq.    ft.    HS — Hog   Island,   Erie   and   San 

Francisco. 
Babco.x  and  Wilcox  2975  sq.  ft.  HS — Hog  Island. 


Standard  2500  HS— At  Hog  Island,  So.  Xorwalk, 
Eric,  Pa.;  Corliss,  W'is.;  Beaumont,  Tex.;  .Ala- 
meda, Cal. ;  St.  Johns,  Ore.;  Tacoma,  W'ash., 
and  Baltimore. 
Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  2875  sq.  ft.  heating  surface 
— .At   Erie,   Pa.,  and   Baltimore.   Md. 

SURFACE  AND  CONDENSERS 
50c  to  75c  per  sq.  ft.  cooling  surface,  according  to  make,  condition  and  location 

760  ft.   cooling  surface   Wheeler — .\t    Baltimore.  15(10    ft.    cooling    surface    Smalley    General  Co. — At 

1000  ft.  cooling  surface  Abberger — At   Hog  Island.  Corliss,   Wis. 

1000   ft.    cooling   surface    Kerby    Mfg.    Co. — At    Hog  2000   ft.    cooling    surface    Smalley    General  Co. — -At 

Island.  Erie    and    So.    Xorwalk.      St.    Johns,    Ore.;    Ta- 

coma.  Wash.,  and   San   Francisco. 
STEAM  STEERING  ENGINES— 
$750  to  $1,500,   according   to  make,  condition  and  location 


Cxyi  Hyde  Windlass  Co. — So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

7x7   Lidgerwood — St.   Johns,    Ore.;   Tacoma,    Wash., 

So.   Norwalk. 
7x7    Hyde    Windlass    Co.,   Beaumont,    Tex.;    Corliss, 

Hog    Island,    Xew    Orleans,    So.    Norwalk,    and 

Tacoma,   Wash. 


7x7     .American     Hoist     and     Derrick     Co. — Tacoma, 

Wash.;    Corliss,   Wis. 
7x7   Shake   Co. — Tacoma,   Wash. 
7x7  Richards — Corliss,  Wis. 
S.xlO  Lambert — So.  Norwalk,   Conn. 
S\7   .American    Engineer   Co. — Hog   Island. 


STEAM  CAPSTANS— 
$250  to  $500,  according  to  make,  condition  and  location 

6x6   Am.    Engr.    Co.,    So.    Xorwalk.    St.   Johns,    Ore.;  6x8   Hesse    .Martin   Co.,   St.  Johns,   Ore. 

Tacoma,   Wash.  8x8    Hyde    Windlass    Co.,   at    Hog    Island    and    New 

6x6  Hyde   Windlass   Co.,   So.   Norwalk,    Hog  Island,  Orleans. 

Tacoma  and   Beaumont,  Te.x. 

ANCHOR    WINDLASSES— 
$1,000  to  $1,500,  according  to  make,  condition  and  location 


8.x8   -Am.    Hoist   and    Derrick    Co.,    at    So.    Norwalk 

Chicago,  Erie,  New  Orleans  and  Beaumont,  Tex. 
8x10   .American    Engr.    Co.,   at    Erie,    Beaumont   and 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
S.xlO  Hesse  Martin   Co.,  at  New  Orleans,   Beaumont 

and  .Alameda. 
8x10  Hyde   Windlass   Co.,   at   Corliss,   New   Orleans, 

Beaumont,  and   Saginaw,   Midi. 

STEAM    WINCHES— 
$100  to  $400,  according  to  make,   condition   and   location 


.Alameda,   Cal. 


8x12    .\m.    Hoist   and    Derrick    Co.,    at 

8x12  Am.   Engr.  Co.,  at  Alameda,   Cal. 

9.x9  .Am.   Engr.  Co.,  at  New  Orleans. 

10x10  Wheland  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.;  .Alameda,  Cal. 

10x12  .Am.  Engr.  Co.,  at  Hog  Island. 

11x12  Mane   Electric   Co.,  at   Hog  Island. 


6x8!4   Hesse  Martin   Co.,  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

7x12  Am.  H&D  Co.,  at  Corliss,  Beaumont,  .Alameda. 

6x12  .Am.  H&D  Co.,  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

8J4x8  Lidgerwood,  at  Hog  Island,  So.  Norwalk, 
New  Orleans  and   Corliss. 

8^x8  Hyde   Windlass  Co.,  at  So.   Norwalk. 

8^x8  Fairbanks,  at  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

8^x8  .Am.  Clay  Mch.  Co.,  at  So.  Norwalk  and  Beau- 
mont. 


8'4x8  .Amcrson- Brantingham,  at  Hog  Island,  So. 
Norwalk,  Corliss  and  New  Orleans. 

8^x10  Lidgerwood,  at  New  Orleans  and  Beaumont. 

9x9  .Am.  H&D  Co.,  at  Corliss,  Wis. 

8x10  Vulcan  Alfg.   Co.,  at  .Alameda,  Cal. 

Standard  horizontal  Duplex  pumps,  from  4^x2^4x4 
to  12x8x12  Worthington,  Scranton,  Epping  Car- 
penter, McGowan  Dow,  D&P  Co.,  and  other 
iTiakes. 


TERMS: — 10%  to  accompany  any  offer  to  purchase,  \07,  upon  acceptance  of  said  ofTer  and 
the  remainder  upon  delivery  of  materials  sold.  Shipping  instructions  to  be  issued  within  15  days 
after  date  of  acceptance  of  offer  and  property  to  be  removed  by  purchaser  60  days  after  date  of 
acceptance. 

For  further  information  apply— Office  of  Director  of  Supply  and  Sales,  United  States  Ship- 
ping I'.oard,  W'ashinslon,   D.   C. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  offers. 

All  offers  of  purchase  should  be  addressed  to  Office  of  Director  of  Supply  and  Sales,  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  age-old  dream  of  the  alchemist 
is  realized  because  of  Linde 


THROUGH  countless  cen- 
turies man  dreamed  of 
transmuting  the  baser  met- 
als into  gold.  Patiently,  labori- 
ously, often  consecrating  their 
very  lives  to  the  work,  the  Al- 
chemists of  old  toiled  on  toward 
their  elusive  goal. 

As  late  as  1873  James  Price, 
the  last  of  the  Alchemists,  sought 
death  by  his  own  hand  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  failure  of 
his  experiments. 

Linde  Engineers  of  to-day  have 
made  this  dream  of  by-gone  ages 
come  true. 


By  producing  uniformly  pure 
oxygen  in  industrial  volume,  they 
have  made  it  possible  for  oxy- 
acetylene  welders  and  cutters  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  tons  of 
metal  machinery  annually — turn- 
ing base  metal  into  gold — a  saving 
in  money  far  in  excess  of  any 
vision  of  wealth  dreamed  of  by 
ancient  philosophers. 

And  Linde  does  more  than  supply 
oxygen  of  absolutely  uniform  purity. 
Thanks  to  a  chain  of  twenty-nine 
plants  and  forty-six  warehouses  it 
delivers  Linde  Oxygen  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted  in  any  volume. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Col>yrlght,  1921,  by  /.  S.  HInes 


CHALLENGE  CUP  RACE 


IN  the  nineteenth  race  for  the  San  Francisco  chal- 
lenge cup,  the  sloop  Machree,  defender,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Cluh,  defeated  the  Bob,  chal- 
lenger, of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  July  10.  The  Machree  was  sailed  by  John 
R.  Hanify  and  the  Bob  by  Frank  Stone.  Corrected 
time  gave  the  Machree  the  race  by  5  minutes  and  5 
seconds. 

The  Bob,  measuring  19.97  feet,  was  given  34  sec- 
onds over  the  defender,  which  measured  19.77,  Class  R 
measurements.  Herbert  Madden  of  Sausalito  built  the 
Machree  in  1918;  the  Bob  was  built  by  Mr.  Stone.  The 
course  was  as  follows:  From  starting  line,  leaving  the 
stake  boat  leaving  that  buoy  to  port;  thence  to  and 
around  Goat  Island  shoal  buoy  leaving  that  buoy  to 
port;  thence  to  and  around  a  stake  boat  anchored  2% 
miles  N.  N.  W.  magnetic,  leaving  the  stake  boat  to 
port  (this  stake  boat  is  located  as  follows:  With  Point 
Blunt  and  Lime  Point  in  range  and  Southampton  Shoal 
light  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  %  W.  magnetic)  ;  thence  to 
and  around  the  Presidio  shoal  buoy,  leaving  Alcatraz 
Island  to  starboard  and  Presidio  shoal  buoy  to  port; 
thence  to  finish  across  starting  line;  leaving  stake 
boat  to  port.  The  start  was  made  at  1  o'clock;  the 
Machree  finished  at  4:04:57  2/5,  and  the  Bob  at 
4:10:36  2/5. 

All  the  nineteen  races  for  the  San  Francisco  cup 
have  been  sailed  in  San  Francisco  Bay  except  that  of 
1914,  which  was  in  Humboldt  Bay.  The  record  of  the 
races  is  as  follows: 


DATE 
Aug.      31.    1895 
IS.    1896 
26. 
23, 
4, 
10, 
31, 
9, 
17, 


Aug. 
June 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
July 
July 


1897 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1905 


WINNER 
El    Sueno,    Encinal    Y, 
Fawn,    Encinal    Y.    C. 
Aeolus,    Corinthian    Y. 
Gadder,    S.    F.    Y,    C. 
Aeolus,   C.    Y.    C. 
Presto,    C.    Y.    C. 
Challenger.    S.    F.    Y. 
Corinthian.    C.    Y.    C. 
Corinthian,    C.    Y.    C. 


LOSER 
Queen.    S.    F.    Y.    C. 
Catherine,   S.    F.   Y.   C. 
Fawn.    Encinal    Y.    C. 
Truant.    C.   Y.    C. 
Gadder,    S.    F.    Y,    C. 
Helen.    Vallejo   Y.   C. 
Harpoon,   C.   Y.   C. 
Challenger,   S.   F.   Y.   C 
Challenger,    S.    F.    Y.    C 


The  sloop 

Machree  of  the  San  Francisco 

Y 

acht  Club,  winner  of  the 

nineteenth  race  for  the  San  Francisco  challenge  cup 

Aug. 

3, 

1907 

Discovery,   C.   Y.   C. 

Valkyrie,    South    Coast    Y 

C 

May 

23, 

1908 

Discovery,   C.   Y.   C. 

Neva,    S.    F.    Y.    C. 

June 

19, 

1909 

Presto.    C.    y.    C. 

Mah    Pe,    South    Coast    Y. 

C 

May 

21, 

1910 

Ruby,    C.    Y.    C. 

Merry    Widow,    Aeolian  Y 

c 

Aug. 

19, 

1911 

Presto,    C.    Y.    C. 

Challenger,    S.    F.    Y.    C 

Sept. 

3, 

1912 

Fleur   de    Lys,   S.    F.    Y. 

C 

Moonlight.    C.   Y.   C. 

May 

25, 

1913 

Oreades,    Sequoia   Y.    C 

Challenger.    S.    F.    Y.    C 

May 

1914 

Ruby.    S.    F.    Y.    C. 

Ceceha.   Sequoia  Y.    C. 

Aug. 

11, 

1918 

Active,    S.    F.    Y.    C. 

Moonlight,    Aeolian   Y.    C. 

July 

10, 

1921 

Machree,    S.    F.    Y.    C. 

Bob,    C.    Y.    C. 

Left    to    right — The    start    of 


the    San    Francisco    challenge    cup  race,    July    10.     1921. 
The  Bob  sailed  by   Frank   Stone 


Machree    sailed    by    John    R.     Hanify. 
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LIPTON  CUP  RACE 


Course  of  the  Lipton  cup  race,  July  4,  1921 


IN  two  races,  the  first  of 
which  was  at  Cowiehan  on 
July  2  and  the  second  at 
Victoria  July  4,  the  Seattle 
Yacht  Club's  Sir  Tom  defended 
her  title  to  the  Lipton  challenge 
cup  by  defeating  the  Patricia 
of  the  Royal  Vancouver  Yacht 
Club  twice.  Carrying  1000 
pounds  more  lead  in  her  keel 
and  twenty  feet  more  canvas 
than  the  challenger,  the  Sir 
Tom  never  was  headed  from 
the  starting  line  to  the  finish 
of  the  first  race.  She  led  at 
the  end  of  the  first  leg  by  30 
seconds,  but  was  almost  over- 
hauled by  the  Patricia;  she 
overcame  trouble  with  her  spin- 
naker, however,  and  led  at  the 
finish  by  2  minutes  and  37  sec- 
onds. 

Second   Race  Better 

The  second  race  was  evei,i 
better.  The  Patricia  got  away 
to  a  better  start,  which  the  Sir 
Tom  overcame  in  part  by  tak- 
ing the  chance  of  fouling  the 
Patricia  in  cutting  across  her 
bows.  The  Sir  Tom  soon  after 
tacked  to  port.  The  Patricia, 
then  on  the  starboard  tack,  tried 
to  cross  the  Sir  Tom's  course, 
but   failed   and   was    forced   to 

put  about,  after  which  both  yachts  squared  away  on 
the  port  tack  only  a  few  feet  apart.  On  a  starboard 
tack  the  Sir  Tom  caught  a  veering  and  fresher  breeze 
and  held  a  straight  course  for  the  buoy,  while  the 
Patricia  fetched  up  to  leeward  and  had  to  make  a 
long  tack. 

The  Isherwood  race  will  be  run  between  the  Sir 
Tom  and  Patricia  September  3-6  in  English  Bay,  Van- 
couver. By  the  time  next  summer's  Lipton  race  is 
held  Victoria  will  have  an  R-class  yacht.  A  $5000 
subscription  is  being  raised. 

About  Ted  Geary 

The  Seattle  Times  publishes  the  following  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Ted  Geary,  who  sailed  the  Sir  Tom: 

Only  once  in  his  fourteen  years  of  international 
yacht  racing  on  the  Pacific  Coast — from  the  days  of 
Spirit  I  down  to  Sir  Tom — has  Ted  Geary,  who  learned 
the  art  of  sailing  in  Elliott  Bay,  when  he  and  the 
Johnson  "Boys" — Dean  and  Lloyd — raced  one  another 
in  canoes  fitted  with  sails  made  of  gunnysacks,  known 
what  it  was  to  taste  defeat. 

This  wonderful  success  of  the  young  Seattle  man, 
who  has  designed  and  sailed  his  own  sloops  in  the 
International  cup  races,  comes  in  for  proper  recognition 
now,  in  view  of  his  latest  triumph  over  the  worthiest 
rival  he  ever  met. 

Out-Designed  Two  Greatest 

In  those  fourteen  years  he  has  pitted  his  skill 
in  seamanship  against  the  best  that  British  Columbia 
and  California  could  produce,  and,  most  marvelous  of 
all,  he  has  out-designed  the  two  greatest  English  yacht 
designers  who  have  lived  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, namely,  Fife  and  Nicholson. 


It  was  Fife  who  designed 
Shamrock  I  and  Shamrock  II 
for  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  and  it 
was  Nicholson  who  designed 
Shamrock  IV,  the  last  challeng- 
er Lipton  brought  out  for  the 
America  cup. 

Beat  Fife  and  Nicholson 

It  was  Fife  who  designed 
Alexandra,  the  sloop  that  Geary 
beat  with  his  Spirit  I  at  Seat- 
tle in  1907  after  a  series  of 
three  sensational  races,  the  first 
two  being  by  half-boat-lengths, 
the  Seattle  sloop  winning  the 
first  that  July  day  in  1907 
and  the  Canadian  winning  by 
the  same  margin  three  days 
later,  only  to  lose  by  a  half 
mile  in  the  deciding  race. 

It  was  Nicholson  who  speci- 
ally designed  the  Patricia  for 
the  races  in  which  she  was  de- 
feated at  Cowiehan  Bay  and  at 
Victoria  a  week  ago — beaten  by 
Geary's  own-designed  and  per- 
sonally-sailed Sir  Tom. 

When  Ted  Geary  defeated 
Fife's  Alexandra  in  1907  he 
had  just  reached  his  majority. 

Sir  Thomas  Arrives 

In   1908,  Spirit  I  was  beaten 
for  the  Dunsmuir  cup  by  Alex- 
andra.      That     convinced     the 
young    Seattle    yachtsman    that 
he  had  to  build  another  sloop. 
He  brought  out  Spirit  II  in  1909  and  with  it  obtained 
his  revenge,  beating  the  Alexandra  handily.     Having 
beaten   the   Canadians   with    his    second    Spirit,   he   let 
them  have  it.     They  bought  it  in  1910. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  came  along  shortly  afterwards 
and  put  up  his  fine  $2000  trophy.  Geary  built  his  Sir 
Tom  forthwith  and  promptly  took  hold  of  the  trophy 
by  defeating  the  British  Columbia  boat,  the  Turenga, 
in   1914. 

In  1915  the  Sir  Tom  successfully  defended  the  Lip- 
ton cup  against  the  Myth  of  Everett.  Then  the  Sir 
Tom  was  taken  to  San  Francisco  to  race  in  the  inter- 
national regatta  for  sloops  of  her  class.  There,  against 
not  only  her  own  but  against  other  yachts,  the  great 
Seattle  sloop  won  seven  races — every  one  in  which 
she  started. 

Meet  Again   in  September 

In  1916  Sir  Tom  successfully  defended  the  Lipton 
cup  again  against  the  Defender,  also  of  this  city.  In 
1920  the  Turenga  got  another  beating  from  Sir  Tom 
at  Cowiehan  Bay  and  Victoria,  and  then,  this  year, 
came  the  Nicholson-designed  Patricia — and,  she  got 
hers,  too. 

Incidentally,  the  Sir  Tom  and  the  Patricia  are  to 
meet  again  this  year — and  very  shortly.  They  will 
race  for  the  Isherwood  cup,  in  English  Bay,  Vancou- 
ver, between  September  3  and  6. 


OUR   COVER 

This  very  remarkable  marine  photograph  was  taken 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  recent  maneuvers  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  off  the  southern  California  coast,  and  shows 
the  torpedo  boat  destroyers  going  into  action  with 
their  smoke  screen  flung  out  across  the  water. 
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The   power    cruiser    Marlin 


A  MODERN  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 


THE  accompanying  chart  of  the  passage  of  the 
ship  Edward  Sewall  around  the  Horn  in  1914 
is  taken  from  the  Fireman's  Fund  Record,  which 
comments   upon   it  as  follows: 

There  is  a  basis  of  fact  in  the  legend  of  The  Flying 
Dutchman — the  ghost  ship  that  is  eternally  trying  to 
round  Cape  Horn  and  forever  being  beaten  back.  The 
above  chart  shows  why  sailor  folk  gave  the  cape  its 
bad  name. 

Follow  the  course  on  this  chart  day  by  day. 

The  course  is  that  of  the  sailing  ship  Edward  Sewall 
while  trying  to  round  Cape  Horn  in   1914. 

It  took  her  sixty-seven  days  to  get  from  latitude  50 
south  on  the  east  of  the  continent  to  the  same  parallel 
on  the  west  side.  On  ten  previous  voyages  the  ship 
had  made  this  portion  of  the  voyage  in  from  ten  to 
twenty-three  days,  the  average  being  16.4  days.  The 
illustration  gives  the  course  in  detail  between  the  54 
degree  line.  The  coast  line  is  indicated  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  treacherous  isles  and  inlets. 


Chart  showing  the  wanderings  of  the  American   sailing   ship   Edward 
Sewall    rounding   Cape    Horn   in    1914 


A  glance  at  the  dates  showing  the  vessel's  location 
day  by  day  makes  the  story  clear.     On  April   19,  for      so   it  went.     Those   bare   lines   are  the   skeleton   of   a 
instance,  she  was  further  east  than  on  March  30,  and      sea  romance — but  the  Sewall  made  it  in  the  end. 


Speed    boat    Pisces 
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THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

THE  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  recently  announced  appoint- 
ments of  three  vice-presidents  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  take  charge  of  the  division 
of  operations  of  that  organization.  The  tentative  plan 
of  Chairman  Lasker  for  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  these  three  appointees  was  to  place  one  in 
charge  of  allocations  and  charters,  one  in  charge  of 
traffic,  and  one  in  charge  of  physical  operations,  which 
includes  repairs  and  maintenance. 

For  the  first  position  Mr.  Lasker  has  secured  the 
services  of  J.  B.  Smull  of  New  York,  a  partner  in  the 
freight  brokerage  firm  of  J.  H.  Winchester  &  Company, 
who  has  gained  a  reputation  in  the  eastern  metropolis 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  of  his  profession.  It 
is  currently  reported  that  his  income  from  his  private 
business  amounts  to  $250,000  a  year. 

For  the  traffic  department  W.  J.  Love  was  chosen. 
Mr.  Love  has  been  for  some  years  the  freight  traffic 
manager  at  New  York  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Company, 
a  British  firm  which  is  close  to  the  top  among  the 
great  freight  steamer  operators  and  owners  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Love,  an  American  citizen,  thoroughly 
American  in  his  outlook  on  life,  is  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  younger  shipping  executives,  and 
should  prove  a  very  efficient  director  of  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

For  the  third  vice-presidency  in  charge  of  physical 
operations,  the  chairman  has  chosen  Mr.  A.  J.  Frey 
of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Frey's  reputation  as  a  steamship 
operator  is  very  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Company  and  more  recently  has  been  op- 
erating the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company. 


These  three  men  should  be  able  to  give  the  operat- 
ing division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  very 
efficient  leadership.  They  have  already  begun  to  effect 
drastic  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  department 
and  are  pledged  to  change  the  fleet  over  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  bare-boat  charter  plan. 

In  making  these  appointments  Mr.  Lasker  has  made 
a  good  beginning  in  clearing  out  inefficiency  in  the 
operation  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  these  men  un- 
doubtedly will  have  the  backing  of  the  entire  marine 
fraternity  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  leaks  and  pick 
up  the  loose  ends  and  unravel  the  tangles  which  have 
been  so  characteristic  of  Shipping  Board  operation. 


AT  WASHINGTON 

AT  the  same  time  that  Albert  Lasker,  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  his  carefully  chosen 
aids  are  endeavoring  to  straighten  out  Shipping 
Board  tangles,  Congress  is  apparently  busily 
engaged  in  providing  more  difficulties.  The  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  call  upon  the  Shipping  Board  to 
get  the  government  out  of  shipping;  Congress  has 
practically  commanded  the  Shipping  Board  to  turn  the 
fleet  over  to  private  operation,  has  approved  the  idea 
of  bare-boat  charter;  and  yet  at  the  present  time  there 
are  up  in  the  House  before  various  committees  bills 
which  would  add  to  the  operating  responsibilities  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  would  perpetuate  commercial 
operation  under  the  government. 

A  bill  is  at  present  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  which  would  concen- 
trate all  army  transport  and  the  Panama  Railroad 
steamship  operations  under  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
slipped  into  his  Alaska  bill  a  section  providing  that 
the  Shipping  Board  be  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  ships  suitable  for  establishing 
a  commercial  steamship  line  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  to  points  in  Alaska. 

This  section  in  the  latter  bill  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and,  if  possible,  nipped  in  the  bud,  es- 
pecially as  there  is  nothing  in  the  title  of  the  bill  to 
indicate  its  existence.  The  full  title  is  as  follows:  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  or  redistribution  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  territory  of  Alaska  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Alaska  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop normally  under  her  tremendous  resources,  there 
will  be  ample  business  for  not  one  but  several  pri- 
vately operated  lines  and  ample  opportunity  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Alaskan  population 
which,  under  the  present  system,  is  either  stationary 
or  constantly  diminishing. 


THE    MARINE    ENGINEERS 

THE  National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation has  capitulated  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  signed  with  that  body  an  agreement  cover- 
ing si.x  months.  This  agreement  calls  for  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  wages  and  for  drastic  changes 
in  working  rules.  William  S.  Brown,  president  of  the 
M.  E.  B.  A.,  in  the  July  issue  of  the  American  Marine 
Engineer,  official  organ  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Ben- 
eficial Association,  prints  a  very  elaborate  statement 
covering  twenty-seven  pages  and  setting  forth  the  in- 
side history  of  the  strike  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
marine  engineers. 

This  statement  should  be  read  carefully  by  all  ma- 
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rine  engineers  and  by  all  ship  operators.  In  it  Presi- 
dent Brown  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  in  it  is  shown  very  plainly,  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  the  danger  to  union  labor 
and  to  industrial  America  from  the  cheap  politicians 
who  are  exploiting  union  labor  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  is 
composed  of  men  who  should  be  highly  trained  exec- 
utives. The  position  of  chief  engineer  on  a  modern 
ocean  freighter  requires  mental  capacity  of  no  mean 
order.  It  would,  therefore,  be  expected  that  in  such 
a  union  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  would 
be  successful,  if  success  could  be  found  for  such  a 
principle  in  the  dealings  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye, but  we  find  in  the  report  of  William  S.  Brown 
that  the  local  districts  of  this  organization,  although 
obligated  by  very  strong  pledges  to  follow  the  lead 
of  their  national  representatives,  in  many  cases  not 
only  refused  to  follow  that  lead,  but  during  the  nego- 
tiations hampered  in  every  way  the  efforts  of  their 
national  representatives  to  arrive  at  any  agreement, 
going  so  far  as  to  falsify  the  reports  and  to  use  prop- 


aganda  directed   solely   for  the   purpose   of   furthering 
their  own  local  ambitions. 

Any  fair-minded  man  reading  this  report  would  say 
that  the  resolution  of  the  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Association  refusing  to  have  any  dealings  with 
the  National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association 
was  wisely  taken  and  should  be  strictly  upheld. 

There  are  probably  many  engineers  among  the  ranks 
of  the  Beneficial  Association  who  will  learn  a  valuable 
lesson  from  the  failure  of  this  strike.  Indeed,  we 
would  venture  to  predict  that  the  ranks  of  this  asso- 
ciation will  be  very  much  thinner  in  the  near  future 
than  they  have  been  during  the  "fat  years"  of  Amer- 
ica's merchant  marine  just  left  behind.  Many  of  the 
younger  men  from  all  ranks  of  civilian  life  who  seized 
the  opportunity  to  get  big  wages  easily  when  it  was 
easy  to  get  papers  will  now  be  forgetting  all  about 
marine  engineering  and  going  back  to  the  trades  and 
professions  from  which  they  came.  That  will  be  good, 
both  for  the  American  merchant  marine  and  for  the 
Marine   Engineers'   Association. 


AN  OPTIMISTIC  SHIPBUILDER 


JOSEPH  J.  TYNAN,  general  manager  of  the  Union 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
which  includes  the  Alameda  works,  the  Potrero 
works  and  Hunters  Point  drydock,  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  East,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
a  series  of  important  conferences  with  the  officials  of 
the  Bethlehem  Corporation  and  has  completed  a  tour 
of  industrial  centers,  so  he  has  had  a  very  exceptional 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  present  condition  in  Amer- 
ican business  and   industrial   affairs. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Hines,  publisher  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  Mr.  Tynan  takes  an  emphatic- 
ally optimistic  position  in  direct  contrast  with  that 
taken  by  the  majority  of  American  shipbuilders.  He 
states  that  in  his  opinion  there  is  far  more  need  for 
constructive  optimism  at  the  present  time  than  for 
much  of  the  sadly  pessimistic  views  that  we  have  been 
having,  and  he  is  fairly  well  satisfied  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  improvement  along  the  main  lines  of 
industry — an  improvement  that  will  be  almost  imme- 
diate in  its  inception  and  very  wide  in  its  scope.  In 
other  words,  he  thinks  that  we  are  now  standing  on 
the  bottom  and  looking  upward,  and  that  our  indus- 
trial affairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region,  are  infinitely  bette-'  than  they 
were  in  1906. 

Mr.  Tynan  had  the  following  remarks  to  make,  par- 
ticularly about  the  Bethlehem  interests  and  their  lo- 
cal plants: 

"Speaking  for  the  Bethlehem  interests,  I  can  say 
very  emphatically  that  we  are  not  downhearted.  The 
report  that  we  are  planning  to  shut  down  our  Ala- 
meda yard  is  without  warrant.  We  have  no  intention 
of  closing  either  the  Alameda  or  the  Potrero  works. 
If  we  can't  get  ships  to  build,  we'll  build  something 
else.  We  are  going  to  operate  both  works.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  industrial  revival — the  greatest,  I 
believe,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  the  Beth- 
lehem organization  is  going  to  be  on  its  feet  and  mov- 
ing when  the  new  day  dawns. 

We  have  secured  the  rights  to  build  the  best  Diesel 
engine  in  the  world.  We  are  not  only  going  to  build 
the  engines  here,  but  we  are  going  to  build  everything 
that  goes  with  them — ships,  auxiliary  machinery  and 
everything.     Our  experts  will  be  back  shortly  from  Eu- 


rope, where  they  have  been  making  an  intensive  study 
of  the  new  engine  and  every  detail  of  its  production. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  East, 
and  would  like  to  tell  those  who  complain  of  local  con- 
ditions that  we  in  San  Francisco  don't  know  what  hard 
times  are.  I  saw  shipyards  in  the  East  whose  entire 
force  consists  of  two  men  —  a  day  watchman  and  a 
night  watchman. 

We  are  not  going  to  come  to  that  here.  Speaking 
for  Bethlehem,  we  have  an  organization  of  mechanical 
experts  capable  of  functioning  in  many  manufacturing 
lines  besides  shipbuilding  and  industries  related  to  it. 
It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  get  that  organiza- 
tion together.  Our  plans  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  rep- 
resent a  tremendous  inves'ment  in  the  highest  type 
of  equipment.  We  are  going  to  hold  our  organization 
and  make  that  equipment  pay  for  its  keep.  We  are 
too  busy  getting  ready  for  the  busy  days  ahead  to  be 
downhearted.  San  Francisco  has  more  to  be  grateful 
for  than  any  city  in  the  world." 

What  Mr.  Tynan  has  to  say  about  the  future  activ- 
ities in  general  lines  of  engineering  on  the  part  of  the 
local  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
is  of  great  interest.  The  Potrero  works,  or  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  as  it  has  always  been  known  locally,  have 
built  up  a  great  connection  in  the  general  engineering 
field  and  in  mining  engineering  which  will  undoubt- 
edly stand  them  in  very  good  stead  in  the  absence  of 
new  ship  construction.  The  plants  at  Hunters  Point 
and  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  are  also  very  well  fitted 
out  and  adapted  for  marine  repair  work  of  all  sorts, 
and  undoubtedly  they  will  handle  many  large  recondi- 
tioning jobs  which  will  increase  in  number  and  size  as 
the  world's  shipping  gets  back  to  a  more  normal  basis. 

Pacific  Coast  owners  and  operators  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  watching  the  building  of  Diesel  engines 
by  this  firm,  as  without  doubt  there  will  soon  be  a 
large  demand  for  the  conversion  of  many  of  our  steam- 
ers into  motorships,  and  with  two  plants  like  the  Ala- 
meda works  and  the  Potrero  works  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  fitted  and  in  readiness  to 
turn  out  standardized  Diesel  engine  propulsion  units 
to  take  the  place  of  the  reciprocating  engine,  there 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  a  sizable  fleet  of  steel  motor- 
ships  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  LARGEST  SUGAR  REFINERY  IN  THE 

WORLD 

An  Interesting  Account  of  a  Great  California  Enterprise 


ALL  sugars  are  carbohy- 
drates. There  are  many 
varieties,  the  most  impor- 
tant among  which  are  the 
groups  classed  under  the  names 
of  sucrose  and  glucose.  Sucrose 
contains  12  atoms  of  carbon,  22 
of  hydrogen,  and  11  of  oxygen. 
Cane  and  beet  sugars  belong  to 
the  sucrose  group.  The  most 
common  variety  of  the  glucose 
group  is  dextrose,  which  is  found 
in  raisins,  small  grains,  and  oc- 
curs quite  frequently  in  small 
fruits.  It  has  less  sweetness  than 
sucrose  and  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  preventing  the  crystalli- 
zation of  sucrose  when  combined 
with  it  in  small  amounts,  and 
hence  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  soft  fillings  for  cream  candy. 

Sucrose,  derived  from  various 
vegetable  sources,  is  a  solid  in  a 
crystalline  form  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.6  and  a  melting  point 
of  about  320  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  half  of  its 
weight  of  cold  water  and  in  al- 
most any  portion  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  practically  insoluble  in  such 
fluids  as  alcohol,  turpentine,  ether 
and  chloroform.  The  principal 
sources  of  sucrose  are  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beet.  In  the  account 
of  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation  sugar 
cane  alone  need  be  considered. 


Sugar  Cane 

Sugar  cane  (saccharum  oftici- 
naruni)  is  a  giant  perennial  grass 
which  grows  from  8  to  24  feet  in 
height.  The  stem  of  the  cane  is 
solid  with  joints  every  3  to  6 
inches  and  ranges  in  diameter 
from  1  to  21/2  inches.  The  pith 
of  the  cane  contains  the  sugar  juice,  and  the  tops  with 
their  leaves  are  not  crushed  but  are  used  for  seed  bed 
purposes,  as  the  plant  is  produced  from  the  eyes  or 
buds  which  grow  on  stems  around  the  joints.  The 
roots  of  the  cane  throw  up  canes  or  rattoons  for 
many  seasons.  In  Hawaii  the  growers  do  not  count 
on  rattoons  for  more  than  a  few  crops,  but  in  Cuba 
the  process  i^  repeated  for  many  years. 

Ripe  cane  usually  consists  of  about  12  per  cent 
fibre  and  88  per  cent  juice,  this  percentage  varying 
from  time  to  time,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quan- 
tity. 

Cane  Growing 

In  Hawaii  cane  is  usually  planted  from  March  to 
September,  and  the  cane  ripens  about  one  year  from 
the  following  December.  Growing  cane  requires  water 
every  seven  days,  the  amount  of  water  used  being 
tremendous.     A   plantation    producing   35,000   tons    of 
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This  article  is  compiled  from 
the  subject  matter  of  an  address 
on  the  subject,  "Something  About 
Sugar  Refining,"  which  was  de- 
livered before  the  San  Francisco 
Section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  their 
May  meeting  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Rolph,  general  manager  of  the 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Refining  Corporation.  The  ad- 
dress was  so  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive that  many  of  the  en- 
gineers expressed  a  desire  to  in- 
spect the  plant  of  the  corporation 
at  Crockett,  which  is  located  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  ride  by  train  and  boat 
from  San  Francisco. 

There  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  article  some  observations 
taken  from  a  booklet  prepared  by 
the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Refining  Corporation  as  a  souvenir 
for  the  mechanical  engineers  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visit. 

Readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  arrangements  for 
handling  the  sugar  cargoes  at 
Crockett,  and  it  is  with  that  idea 
in  view  that  this  summary  stresses 
the  material  handling  devices  in- 
stalled there.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  devices  will  be 
found  in  a  separate  article.  Nec- 
essarily this  article,  covering  such 
a  large  subject,  gives  a  very 
sketchy  outline,  and  we  shall  in 
future  issues  elaborate  in  greater 
detail  certain  features  of  this 
"World's  Greatest  Sugar  Refinery." 


raw  sugar  a  year  requires  twice 
as  much  water  per  day  as  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  In  Decem- 
ber and  January  cane  flowers  in- 
dicate maturity  and  readiness  for 
cutting.  As  the  ripening  goes  on 
tests  are  made  with  a  polariscope 
to  determine  the  amount  of  su- 
crose in  the  juice.  Upon  the  indi- 
cation of  these  tests  cutting  is  be- 
gun and  usually  continues  until 
well  into  July  and  August. 

Raw  Sugar 

Operations  necessary  for  mak- 
ing raw  cane  sugar  from  sugar 
cane  are  as  follows:  Extraction 
of  the  juice,  purification  of  the 
juice,  evaporation  to  syrup  point, 
concentration  and  crystallization, 
separation  of  the  crystals  from 
molasses. 

The  cane  is  fed  by  mechanical 
contrivances  into  two  larg'e  rolls 
with  interlocking  corrugated  teeth, 
the  juice  being  squeezed  out  into 
a  metal  trough  through  which  it 
runs  into  a  large  tank.  This  juice 
contains  much  dirt  and  other  im- 
purities. It  is  pumped  to  the  top 
floor  of  the  mill  where  a  solution 
of  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  neu- 
tralize acidity,  the  mi.xture  is 
heated,  and  the  hot  juice  run  into 
large  settling  tanks,  from  which 
after  a  time  the  clear  juice  is 
drawn  off.  This  clear  juice  then 
goes  through  filters,  being  strain- 
ed through  fibre  excelsior,  and  is 
run  thence  to  the  receiving  tanks 
or  evaporators.  It  is  now  light 
brown  in  color  but  thin  and  wa- 
tery and  must  be  reduced  to  syrup 
consistency.    It  is   next   boiled   in 

I     a  multiple  evaporator  and  reduced 

to  a  point  where  it  contains  ap- 
proximately 35  per  cent  water  and  65  per  cent  solid. 
This  syrup  is  then  boiled  in  a  vacuum  pan  and  re- 
duced to  crystals,  which  are  separated  from  the  liquid 
by  means  of  centrifugal  machines.  These  crystals  are 
packed  into  sacks  holding  about  125  pounds  each,  and 
the  sugar  is  now  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  refinery 
at  Crockett. 

The  raw  sugar  thus  produced  would  contain  prac- 
tically 96  per  cent  of  sucrose,  and  there  would  be 
little  or  nothing  gained  in  carrying  the  process  of 
manufacture  beyond  this  point,  as  the  final  extraction 
of  all  impurities  and  the  production  of  pure  white 
granulated  sugar  is  the  work  of  the  refinery. 

The  cargoes  of  sugar  collected  from  various  ports 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  received  at  Crockett 
range  from  5000  to  12,000  tons.  The  daily  capacity 
of  the  refinery  is  2000  tons.  The  plantations  produce 
sugar  over  a  period  of  about  eight  months.     The  re- 
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finery  operates  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  These 
two  facts  make  necessary  very  large  warehousing  fa- 
cilities, as  during  the  fall  months  it  is  necessary  to 
store  at  the  same  time  three  months'  supply  of  raw 
sugars  and  at  least  thirty  days'  production  of  refined, 
which  would  mean  a  total  of  approximately  150,000 
tons. 

Handling  at  Dock 

At  Crockett  there  is  ample  depth  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide  for  the  heaviest  draft  ships  to  dock  alongside 
the  warehouse.  The  warehouse  was  designed  espec- 
ially for  the  expeditious  unloading  of  sugar  from  the 
ship.  Many  schemes  have  been  tried  out  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  sugar  from  the  ship  to  the  dock  by  means 
of  conveyors,  but  so  far  they  have  been  unable  to 
compete  with  the  sling  and  cargo  boom  arrangement 
using  the  ship's  cargo  winches. 

This  fact  should  not  discourage  the  designers  and 
manufacturers  of  cargo  handling  machinery  for  docks 
and  warehouses,  as  the  Matson  Navigation  Company's 
.ships,  which  are  used  in  the  carriage  of  this  sugar, 
were  designed  and  arranged  especially  with  the  idea 
of  a  quick  discharge  of  sugar  at  this  particular  term- 
inal, and  the  terminal  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
designed  particularly  with  these  ships  in  mind,  while 
the  warehouse  and  refinery  are  equipped  with  one  of 
the  most  complete  systems  of  conveying  machinery  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

The  new  dock  and  its  warehouse  are  arranged  so 
that  there  are  double  landing  stages,  and  the  con- 
veyor system  has  a  very  large  part  in  the  quick  dis- 
patch in  that  they  get  the  slingloads  and  truckloads 
of  sugar  out  of  the  way  faster  than  they  can  be  landed 
on  the  dock  by  the  slings  and  by  the  gangs  of  steve- 
dores using  trucks  out  of  the  side  ports  of  the  ship. 

As  the  sugar  is  landed  on  the  dock  it  is  sorted  as  to 
brand,  weighed  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
the  refinery  and  the  producers,  and  out  of  each  truck- 
load  as  it  passes  the  scales  a  sample  is  taken  so  that 
the  producer  may  be  credited  with  the  proper  quality. 
Inside  of  the  warehouse  the  sugar  is  handled  entirely 


on  conveyors.  These  are  arranged  so  that  any  part  of 
the  warehouse  may  be  easily  reached,  both  by  incom- 
ing or  outgoing  sugar,  and  the  sugar  may  be  piled 
readily  to  any  height  within  the  capacity  of  the  ware- 
house. 

A  raw  sugar  storage  bin  with  a  capacity  of  1500 
tons  is  installed  in  the  refinery  adjacent  to  the  ware- 
house, making  it  possible  to  send  a  large  proportion 
of  each  cargo  from  the  ship  direct  into  the  refinery 
without  storage  in  warehouse,  thereby  eliminating 
much  unnecessary  handling. 

The  main  belt  conveyor  system  running  from  the 
dock  side  of  the  warehouse  to  the  refinery  is  a  very 
large  installation  of  its  kind.  This  7-ply  canvas  and 
rubber  belt  is  36  inches  wide  and  1600  feet  long. 
There  are  two  belts  of  these  dimensions,  both  of  which 
are  used  when  the  plant  is  operating  at  full  capacity. 
The  belt  has  a  capacity  of  40  sacks  of  sugar  per 
minute.  These  belts  are  run  in  a  continuous  straight 
line  arrangement  returning  over  large  pulleys.  The 
lower  side  carries  the  raw  sugar  from  the  dock  or 
warehouse  to  the  head  of  the  raw  sugar  bin,  while 
the  refined  sugar  comes  back  to  the  warehouse  on  the 
return  of  the  same  belt.  Smaller  lateral  belt  conveyors 
deliver  the  raw  sugar  from  the  warehouse  onto  this 
belt  at  convenient  points,  and  other  conveyors  are  ar- 
ranged to  switch  off  the  refined  sugar  from  the  main 
belt  to  its  point  of  destination  in  the  warehouse. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  mechanical  engineers 
the  Matson  liner  Manoa  was  at  the  dock  discharging 
a  6500-ton  cargo  of  raw  sugar.  All  of  the  belt  con- 
veying system  was  working  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
sugar  was  being  handled  out  of  the  ship  with  great 
dispatch  and  with  no  confusion  or  straining  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  anyone. 

A  few  days  previously  the  largest  cargo  of  raw 
sugar  ever  delivered  to  this  refinery  had  been  brought 
in  on  the  Manulani  of  the  Matson  Line.  This  cargo 
consisted  of  10,234  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  was  dis- 
charged at  the  rate  of  2325  tons  per  day  of  eight 
(Continued  on  page  490) 
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THE  MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 


Hv   FRANK  L.  MIJLGREW 


of    the    western 


Ol'T  of  the  greatest  ship- 
liiiilding  program  ever 
c-omijleted  in  an  Ameri- 
can shipyard  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  has  em- 
erged as  the  largest  repairing 
plant  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
vision  of  the  future,  born  in 
the  midst  of  record-making  ac- 
complishment, has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  its  conception  by 
giving  to  the  Oakland  plant  a 
permanency  at  a  time  when  the 
shipyards  of  other  centers  are 
being  closed  and  dismantled. 
With  the  close  of  the  story  of 
wai'-time  work,  of  the  unusual 
demand  for  bottoms,  of  e.xpan- 
sion  and  achievement,  there  has 
opened  another  that  is  written 
with  all  of  the  initiative,  fore- 
sight and  energy  of  the  first. 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  bay 
are  to  remain  the  center  of 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair- 
ing activities  of  the  Pacific, 
for  here  are  all  the  facilities, 
ready  at  hand  and  busily  en- 
engaged  in  making  fit  the  carriers 
ocean. 

With  the  launching  on  Saturday,  July  9,  of  the  10,- 
000-ton  tanker  Birkenhead  for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, New  York,  a  shipbuilding  program  that  eclipsed 
that  of  any  other  shipyard  in  the  country  closed  at  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company.  Since  1916  sixty  -  two 
hulls  (totaling  563,755  deadweight  tons)  have  been 
launched,  forty-eight  for  the  Shipping  Board  and  four- 
teen for  private  companies.  Of  the  government  ves- 
sels thirteen  were  tankers,  eight  refrigerator  ships 
and  twenty-seven  freighters.  The  privately  owned  ves- 
sels include  tankers  for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  freighters  for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
They  ranged  from  the  9400-ton  freighter  which  Robert 
S.  Moore  designed  and  made  the  standard  to  the  great 
16,.340-ton  Tamiahua,  built  for  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
sail   on   Atlantic  waters. 

Time  and  again  the  shipbuilding  accomplishments  of 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  brought  to  Oakland 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  in  those  days  when  every  ef- 
fort was  being  strained  to  furnish  the  needed  carriers 
for  war  duty  without  the  shattering  of  record  and 
tradition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company  had  just  begun  the  con.struction  of  new  ves- 
sels. It  was  already  a  shipbuilding  plant,  and  had 
there  been  no  war  would  have  built  a  number  of  ves- 
sels for  the  government  and  for  private  owners.  Once 
the  world  trouble  started  the  entire  energies  of  the 
company  were  focused  to  turning  out  the  vessels  which 
played  so  large  a  part,  not  only  in  shortening  the  con- 
flict, but  in  the  victory.  The  call  came  for  a  "bridge 
of  ships"  and  every  man  in  the  plant  responded. 

When  this  call  came  the  Moore  plant  was  small  and 
without  organization  for  so  studendous  a  program.   Yet 


Robert    S.    Moore 


the  authorities  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  had  confidence  in  the 
concern  and  placed  with  it  con- 
tracts for  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  vessels.  The  manner  in 
which  this  confidence  was  jus- 
tified is  shown  in  the  record  of 
achievement.  The  plant  e.xpand- 
ed  and  developed,  organized  ar- 
mies of  workers,  added  build- 
ing ways,  shops  and  foundries 
and  brought  in  more  steel  than 
industrial  Oakland  had  ever 
seen.  There  came  the  time 
when  13,000  men  were  employ- 
ed and  when  the  weekly  payroll 
was  $275,000.  The  one  slip 
grew  to  ten  building  ways.  New 
methods  were  devised,  clock- 
work organization  was  put  into 
effect  and  the  work  of  the  great 
shipyard  co-ordinated  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  it  a  pattern  for 
both  coasts.  The  genius  at  work 
in  all  this  was  Robert  S.  Moore, 
the  same  man  who  made  the 
plant  a  shipyard  in  the  days 
before  the  war  and  who  could 
see,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  epoch-making  construc- 
tion period,  the  need  to  make  ready  with  drydocks 
and  marine  railways  for  the  labors  that  were  to  come 
with  peace. 

Double  launchings,  which  have  become  ordinary,  were 
unknown  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  was  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company  that  showed  the  way.  The  story  had 
scarcely  ceased  echoing  in  marine  circles  when  the 
company  launched  three  9400-ton  tankers  on  the  same 
tide  and  the  word  again  traveled  to  all  of  the  ports  of 
the  world.  Before  any  other  company  had  succeeded 
in  duplicating  the  feat  the  Moore  shipyard  had  re- 
peated the  triple  launching  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  feat  so  much  beyond  anything  hitherto  ac- 
complished that  it  became  an  important  news  feature 
with  all  of  the  press  associations,  brought  out  the  mo- 
tion picture  camera  men  and  was  featured  in  marine 
journals  as  a  brilliant  upsetting  of  precedent.  This 
was  the  sextuple  launching  on  Saturday,  December  20, 
1919,  when  three  9400-ton  freighters  and  three  10,000- 
ton  tankers — a  total  of  58,200  deadweight  tons — took 
the  water  on  one  tide  in  fifty-five  minutes.  The  mem- 
ory of  that  occasion  will  live  long  with  the  thousands 
who  saw  it.  Six  launchings  without  a  hitch  and  the 
problems  of  a  narrow  estuary  and  of  clearing  the 
stream  for  the  succeeding  hulls  cared  for  in  masterly 
fashion ! 

While  all  of  this  shipbuilding  history  was  being 
made,  and  while  a  task  of  gigantic  proportions  was 
under  way,  Robert  S.  Moore  saw  beyond  the  circle  of 
a  tremendous  present  and  planned  for  the  future.  He 
began  to  prepare  for  the  ship  repairing  that  would 
come  with  the  close  of  hostilities,  and,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, the  company  expended  $8,000,000  in  new  docks 
and  facilities.  Today  no  other  concern  on  either  coast 
is  better  equipped  for  building,  repairing  or  overhaul- 
ing vessels. 


THE  CLEOPATRA'S  BARGE 

By  J.  M.  LYDGATE 


THIS  is  the  time  and  this  is 
the  place  to  recall  the  story 
of  the  famous  private  yacht 
called  Cleopatra's  Barge;  the 
time,  because  it  was  just  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  she  was  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  place 
because  it  was  on  Kauai  that  she 
terminated  her  eventful  career. 

The  Crowninshields  were  a 
sturdy  and  enterprising  family  of 
Salem  merchants,  doing  a  large 
business  with  India  and  China — 
away  back  150  years  or  so  ago — 
and  out  of  this  business  they  ac- 
cumulated very  comfortable  for- 
tunes. Nevertheless,  every  boy  of 
the  family,  whatever  his  ultimate 


The  Cleopatra's  Barge,  or  Pride 
of  Hawaii,  needs  little  introduc- 
tion to  students  of  old  maritime 
records,  but  even  they  doubtless 
will  find  much  that  is  new  in  this 
account,  and  those  to  whom  the 
vessel  is  unknown  have  here  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  her.  This  article  was  read 
by  J.  M.  Lydgate  of  Lihue,  Kauai, 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Kauai 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Lydj«ate 
is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  early  Hawaiian  days. 


700  men  came  aboard  to  inspect 
and  admire  her,  and  many  useful 
and  valuable  gifts  were  added  to 
her  equipment;  and  as  long  as 
she  remained  in  Salem,  she  was 
crowded  with  visitors.  While  she 
vvas  being  fitted  up  for  her  long 
voyage,  the  owned  lived  on  board 
and  received  a  great  many  people 
at  dinner  parties  and  other  en- 
tertainments. He  selected  his 
cousin,  Benjamin  Crowninshield, 
as  his  captain,  and  his  son,  Ben- 
jamin, Jr.,  went  as  passenger 
and  incidentally  kept  a  very  care- 
ful, illustrated  journal  of  the 
voyage.  The  crew  was  of  about 
the   usual   size  for  such  a  vessel, 


destination,  was  given  a   nautical  education  and   sent  with  rather  better  provision  for  the  commissariat, 

to  sea  to  learn  every  branch  of  the  far-reaching  busi-  On  March  30,   1817,  she  sailed  for  the  Mediterran- 

ness.     George  Crowninshield,  in  whom  we  are  particu-  ean,   her  departure   being   witnessed   by   a   great   con- 

larly  interested,  went  through  this  training  like  all  the  course    of    people.      The    first    port    of    call    was    the 

rest   and   was   finally   taken    into   the   traditional    firm  Azores,   where   she   remained   in   the   harbor   of   Fayal 

together   with    his    brother,    Benjamin.      After    a    few  for  a  week  and  where  she  was  visited  by  all  the  prin- 

years  this  brother,  Benjamin,  retired  from  the  firm  to  cipal  people,  and  hosts  of  them  were  entertained, 
become  secretary   of  the   navy,   and   shortly   after  the 


father  died. 

A  World  Wonder 

Already  possessed  of  a  liberal   fortune  and   unmar- 
ried, with  no  one  dependent  upon  him,  George  deter- 
mined  to   build   a   yacht  and   see   the   world    in    her. 
Salem  was  one  of  the  leading  seaports  of  New  Eng- 


Calls  at  Madeira 

From  there  to  Madeira  was  a  short  voyage.  At 
Madeira  the  yacht  remained  a  week.  During  this 
time  almost  everyone  on  the  island  visited  her  and 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  for  Crowninshield  was  a 
democrat   to   the    core.      Everyone    was    welcome    who 


land  in  those  days  and  had  turned  out  a  good  many  knew  enough  to  behave.     The  consequence  was,  here 

famous    vessels,    and    one    Retire    Becket,    or    "Tyrey"  and    elsewhere,    that    so    many    people    availed    them- 

Becket,   as   he   was   known,   was   the   crack   builder   of  selves    of   this   liberty   that    it   was    almost   impossible 

fast  clippers.     To  him  was   intrusted  the   building  of  at   times   to   carry  out  the   daily   routine   of  the   ship, 

the  Cleopatra's  Barge,  which  should  be  the  finest  and  and  the  visits  of  these  people  became  a  great  nuisance, 

fastest  yacht   that   the    world    had    known.      She   was  ^|.   g^j^g  ^f  ^^e  ports  at  which   the  vessel   stopped 


started  in  the  spring  of  1816  and  finished,  ready  for 
sailing,  early  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Even 
while  she  was  on  the  stocks,  the  fame  of  her  spread 
abroad  and  people  came  far  and  near  to  see  her. 

She  was  just  about  the  same  in  dimensions  as  the 
famous  yacht  Mayflower — 83  feet  on  the  water  line, 
23  feet  wide  and  11 '2  feet  deep;  IdlV^  tons.  She  was 
what  is  called  a  hermaphrodite  brig,  that  is,  square- 
rigged  on  the  foremast  and  fore-and-aft  on  the  main- 
mast. She  carried  every  kind  of  sail  that  you  could 
put  on  a  yacht,  some  of  which  have  gone  entirely  out 
of  use  now. 

But  it  was  in  her  cabin  fittings  and  appointments 
that  she  was  the  marvel  of  the  age.  The  main  cabin 
measured  19  by  20  feet  and  was  panelled  in  mahog- 
any inlaid  with  birdseye  maple  and  other  fancy 
woods.  The  furniture  was  mahogany,  upholstered  in 
red  velvet,  decorated  with  gold  lace.  There  were 
two  large  sofas,  with  gilt  bronze  ornaments,  a  chan- 
delier, a  sideboard,  two  large  mirrors,  etc.,  and  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  service  of  silver  and  china, 
made  expressly  for  her.  The  furniture  of  the  cabin 
was  valued  at  $8000.  The  vessel  herself  cost  $50,000, 
which  was  a  lot  of  money  for  those  early  days. 
Completed    in    1816 

She  was  finally  completed  December  6,  1816,  and 
after  being  shown  to  the  family  was  opened  to  the 
public  at  large.     On  the  opening  day  1900  ladies  and 


later  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  crowds  were  so  great 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  try  to  keep  them  back 
and  at  Barcelona  the  vessel  had  to  be  hauled  out  of 
the  harbor  into  the  outer  road  to  prevent  the  pressure 
of  these  great  crowds.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  for 
they  followed  the  vessel  in  boats,  and  many  of  them 
becoming  deathly  sick,  that  was  added  to  the  other 
discomforts.      It    was    at    Barcelona,    also,    that    many 
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people  in  the  endeavor  to  get  on  board,  were  crowded 
overboard,   and   among  them   three   ladies. 

Leaving  Madeira  the  Cleopatra's  Barge  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean,  where  she  visited  the  following 
I)lac'es:  Tangiers,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Cartagena,  Port 
Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  Barcelona,  Marseil- 
les, Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  the  island  of  Elba  and 
Civita   Vecchia. 

Paint   Never   Dry 

The  owner  was  very  particular  about  having  every- 
thing kept  "shipshape"  and  in  applepie  order.  During 
the  short  space  of  two  months,  while  she  was  in  the 
Mediterranean,  she  was  repainted  no  less  than  three 
times;  in  fact,  the  paint  was  hardly  ever  dry.  At 
Marseilles  an  army  of  workmen  came  aboard,  the  gilt 
work  was  all  regilded,  additions  were  made  to  the 
cabin  upholstery  and  one  stateroom  was  dismantled 
and  refurnished  in  a  different  style. 

Before  setting  out  on  his  voyage  the  owner  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  300  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
most  eligible  people  at  the  different  ports  where  he 
intended  to  call.  And  the  presentation  of  these  letters 
no  doubt  helped  to  augment  the  number  of  daily  visi- 
tors. 

Some  idea  of  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the 
vessel  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  an  aver- 
age 3500  people  a  day  visited  her  while  she  was  in 
port,  and  one  day  at  Barcelona,  by  actual  count,  no 
less  than  8000  people  came  aboard.  Many  dinner 
parties  were  given  and  entertainments  were  served 
every  day  in  the  saloon  to  her  invited  guests.  In 
order  the  better  to  entertain  these  guests  the  gener- 
ous host  engaged  a  number  of  professional  musicians 
and  at  Elba  these  were  increased  to  a  full  band. 
A  Surprised  Baron 

At  Genoa  an  interesting  episode  occurred  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  A  certain  baron,  von  Zach,  a  Ger- 
man astronomer  of  distinction,  came  aboard  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  visit.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  name  of  Bowditch  was  mentioned — Bowditch 
was  the  standard  authority  on  navigation  aboard  all 
American  ships  and  was  held  in  becoming  respect 
even  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"He  is  a  friend  of  our  family  and  our  neighbor  in 
Salem,"  replied  the  captain,  "and  that  young  man, 
whom  you  see  there,  my  son,  was  his  pupil ;  in  fact 
it  is  he,  and  not  myself,  who  navigates  the  ship.  Try 
him  and  see  how  much   he  knows." 

The  German  astronomer  turned  to  the  young  man, 
saying:  "What  was  your  dead  reckoning  error  in 
making  the  Straits  of   Gibraltar?" 

"Six  miles,"  was  the  answer. 

"You  must  have  got  your  longitude  mighty  close. 
How   do  you  get  it?" 

"By  chronometer  and  by  lunar  distances,  both." 

"What!  Uo  you  know  how  to  work  up  the  longitude 
by   lunar   distances?" 

"Why,  our  cook  can  do  that,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

"Here,  Jack,"  calling  to  the  negro  cook,  "come  and 
show  this  gentleman  how  you  get  the  longitude!" 
More  Surprises 

The  cook  came  up  with  a  dressed  chicken  in  one 
hand  and  a  butcher  knife  in  the  other;  and  the  baron 
put  him  through  a  cross-examination  in  regard  to 
working  lunars  that  quite  satisfied  him  that  he  knew 
perfectly  what  he  was  talking  about.  The  captain 
told  him  to  put  down  his  chicken  and  get  his  books 
and  journal  and  show  the  gentleman  his  work,  which 
he  did.    And  everything  proved  to  be  entirely  in  order. 


according  to  the  highest  standards  of  the  best  navi- 
gation, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  or- 
dinary sea  captains.  This  negro  cook  had  been  round 
the  world  as  cabin  boy  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  last 
voyage  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  his  death  at  Kealakekua  in  1779. 

Crowninshield  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon 
and  made  a  point  of  going  to  Elba  to  see  where  he 
had  been  in  exile,  from  which  he  had  escaped  only  a 
couple  of  years  before.  Many  of  his  friends  were  still 
there,  whose  acquaintances  he  made  and  who  in  turn 
gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Bonaparte 
family  in  Rome.  So  from  Elba  they  went  to  Rome, 
where  they  remained  a  couple  of  weeks,  largely  as 
guests  of  the  Bonapartes.  '  These  Bonapartes  were 
more  or  less  under  supervision  for  fear  they  might 
attempt  to  rescue  their  great  leader  in  exile  at  St. 
Helena  and  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  wealthy 
owner  of  this  fast  yacht,  that  could  outsail  anything 
afloat,  was  regarded  by  the  French  authorities  with 
suspicion.  So  they  set  a  French  man-of-war  on  her 
track,  to  keep  watch  of  her,  but  the  Cleopatra  soon 
left  her  far  in  the  rear. 

The  Owner  Dies 

Crowninshield  had  hoped  to  extend  his  voyage  to 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Greek  islands  and 
even  Constantinople,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
warned  him  that  he  must  give  up  this  plan  and  re- 
turn to  America,  which  he  did,  arriving  in  Salem  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  1817.  He  at  once  began  to  plan 
another  voyage  for  the  coming  year.  But  "man  pro- 
poses and  God  disposes;"  within  two  months  he  was 
dead. 

In  settling  his  estate  the  Cleopatra's  Barge  was  sold 
at  auction  the  following  summer  for  $15,000,  her 
cabin  furniture  and  fittings  being  reserved.  She 
made  one  or  two  voyages  to  South  America  in  the 
merchant  service  and  was  finally  sold  to  Kamehame- 
ha,  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  pursuance  of 
this  sale  agreement,  she  departed  from  Salem  June 
18,  1820,  and  arrived  in  Lahaina,  November  6  of  the 
same  year. 

Trader  for  Sandalwood 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1820,  Liholiho,  or  Kam- 
ehameha  II,  and  his  prime  minister,  Kalaimoku,  pur- 
chased the  Cleopatra's  Barge  from  Captain  Sutter  for 
$90,000  to  be  paid  for  in  sandalwood  by  installments. 
Her  name  was  then  changed  to  Haaheo  0  Hawaii  (The 
Pride  of  Hawaii). 

During  the  next  three  years  she  led  a  somewhat 
checkered  career  as  flag-ship  of  the  incipient  little 
Hawaiian  navy,  and  the  private  yacht  of  the  king  and 
royal  family.  As  there  was  at  this  early  time  no  reg- 
ular means  of  transportation  between  the  islands,  the 
Haaheo  0  Hawaii  came  in  for  all  kinds  of  varied 
service,  from  royal  dispatches  to  the  outer  islands  to 
return  loads  of  taro  and  pigs.  She  was  so  vast  an 
improvement  on  the  unseaworthy  and  unsavory  craft 
that  they  had  been  used  to  that  they  regarded  her  as 
a  paragon  of  beauty  and  comfort,  and  every  alii  (chief 
or  noble)  who  could  possibly  manage  it  sought  for 
the  favor  of  an  inter-island  trip  aboard  of  her. 
A  Treacherous  King 

One  of  thes  trips  deserves  special  mention.  On  one 
occasion  King  Liholiho,  either  from  a  drunken  whim, 
or  to  carry  out  a  crafty  design,  sailed  for  Ewa  in  an 
open  sailboat,  and  then  when  he  once  got  to  sea  com- 
pelled his  attendants  to  continue  the  voyage  to 
Waimea,  Kauai.  Arriving  there  the  next  day  he  threw 
himself,  entirely  helpless,  into  the  power  of  King 
Kaumualii.     That   noble   chieftain,    instead    of    taking 
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any  advantage  of  Liholiho's  defenseless  condition, 
gave  him  a  hospitable  reception  and  sent  his  own  brig 
to  Honolulu  to  make  known  the  king's  safety  and  to 
carry  his  commands.  In  two  days  the  five  wives  of 
Liholiho  arrived  on  board  the  Cleopatra's  Barge.  The 
two  kings  then  spent  several  weeks  in  a  tour  of  the 
island  of  Kauai,  and  Kaumualii  spared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  give  his  royal  guest  the  best  kind  of  a  time 
that  he  could  devise,  which  in  this  case  was  mainly 
plenty  of  drink. 

And  what  return  did  Liholiho  make  for  this  gen- 
erous hospitality?  On  their  return  to  Waimea  the 
king  invited  Kuamualii  to  spend  a  few  hours  aboard 
his  flag-ship,  the  Haaheo  0  Hawaii,  and  while  the  un- 
suspicious prince  was  seated  in  the  cabin,  orders 
were  secretly  given  to  make  sail,  and  he  was  torn 
from  his  kingdom,  to  remain  henceforth  a  virtual 
prisoner  of  state  in  Honolulu. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances  these  old  Hawaiian 
chiefs  were  surrounded  by  a  scurvy  lot  of  beachcomb- 
ers and  reprobates.  Naturally  a  weak  and  dissolute 
prince  like  Liholiho  gathered  this  kind  about  him 
almost  exclusively,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
surprise  that  the  Pride  of  Hawaii  was  manned  by  a 
drunken,  dissipated,  irresponsible  crew  from  the  cap- 
tain down  to  the  cabin  boy.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any 
surprise  that  she  should  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

This  happened  about  the  end  of  April,  1824,  at 
Hanalei,  where  she  was  stranded  on  the  Monolau  reef 
just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Wailoi  River. 

The  early  missionary.  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  came 
to  Waimea  on  a  visit  about  this  time  and  finding  the 
chiefs  and  many  of  their  effective  followers  had  gone 
to  Hanalei  in  response  to  the  call  for  help  to  save 
the  stranded  vessel,  he  followed  them  thither,  taking 
three  days  for  the  trip. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  a  large  concourse  of  people 
busily  engaged,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chiefs,  in 
efforts  to  salvage  the  vessel.  They  collected  from  the 
woods  and  margins  of  the  river  nearby  large  quanti- 
ties of  hau  bark,  from  which  they  made  several  thou- 
sand yards  of  strong  rope.  This  they  stranded  to- 
gether into  three  large  twelve-fold  cables.  These 
three  cables  were  then  attached  to  the  mainmast  of 
the  brig,  a  few  feet  above  the  deck,  and  then  strung 
out  inland  in  three  parallel  lines.  The  plan  was  by 
means  of  these  cables  to  roll  her  bodily  over  the  reef 


into  the  quiet  water  within,  where  she  could  be  re- 
paired, and  then  floated  out  through  the  channel. 

Every  available  man  was  gathered  up  and  distri- 
buted on  the  cable  and  when  everything  was  ready, 
Kiaimakani,  the  luna  nui  (director)  for  the  occasion, 
passed  up  and  down  the  lines  enjoining  silence — nu- 
ke-hamau  i  kalee.  Then  the  official  chantey  man  took 
up  the  chantey  song  and  everyone  stood  ready  for 
action  till  the  chorus  "huke!"  (heave  away),  came  and 
the  three  great  lines  of  surging  power  strained  the 
great  cables  so  that  the  juice  fairly  ran  out  of  them. 
The  brig  felt  their  power;  rolled  up  slowly  until  her 
side  struck  the  solid  wall  of  the  reef;  then  she  stop- 
ped; but  the  lines  of  men  went  on — something  had  to 
give.  The  mainmast  broke  short  off  and  fell  over  the 
quiet  water  within  the  reef. 

These  well-considered  plans  to  save  the  vessel  be- 
ing fruitless  and  she  being  now  in  worse  condition 
than  before,  they  became  discouraged  and  gave  up  the 
attempt,  leaving  her  there.  And  there  she  remained 
until  gradually  the  pounding  surge  of  the  trade-wind 
seas   broke   her   up. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Wilcox,  whom  I  interviewed  a  few  years 
ago  relative  to  wreckage  from  the  Cleopatra's  Barge, 
gave  his  recollections  substatially  as  follows: 

When  I  was  a  boy,  somewhere  along  in  the  '50's,  I 
remember  very  distinctly  the  efforts  of  A.  S.  Nuuanu, 
a  Hawaiian  of  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  executive  abil- 
ity, to  recover  materials  from  the  wreck  of  the  Cleo- 
patra. He  had  a  scow  anchored  out  in  front  of  Waipa, 
off  the  present  Waipa  bridge,  and  by  means  of  divers 
he  got  up  two  iron  cannon  and  some  wooden  wreck- 
age, perhaps  part  of  a  capstan. 

I  remember  my  brother  Edward  made  a  ruler  out  of 
a  piece  of  the  wood.  The  two  cannon  were  about 
Hanalei  for  many  years  and  indeed  until  compara- 
tively within  recent  times.  Sometime  ago  I  inquired 
about  them  and  was  told  by  Mrs.  Deverill  that  they 
had  been  carried  off  by  an  English  man-of-war.  Since 
I  have  built  at  Hanalei  I  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of 
them  to  set  up  in  my  yard,  and  failing  the  recovery  of 
these,  I  reverted  to  the  brass  cannon,  said  to  be  im- 
bedded in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  Cleopatra 
was  wrecked.  Native  fishermen  report  having  seen 
such  a  cannon  in  a  hole  in  the  reef.  I  made  an 
arrangement  with  Kaheleike  to  locate  this  cannon 
with  a  view  to  raising  it,  but  thus  far,  we  haven't 
found  it. 


Crowninshield's    Wharf,    Salem,    during    the    embargo    of    1806,    showmg    sailing   ships    tied    up    for    lack    of    freight 
From  illustration  in  "The  Marine  Room.  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem" 
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Some  Observations  of  an  American  Marine  Engineer  on  Board  a  Swedish 

Ocean-Going  Motorship 

Bv  R.  Z.  DICKIE 


ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  facts 
in  shipping  circles  today  is 
that,  while  many  steamers  are 
laid  up  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  carry  freight  at  the  pres- 
ent rates,  practically  all  of  the  mo- 
torships  are  continuing  in  operation 
and  apparently  making  profits  for 
their  owners.  At  the  same  time  all 
of  the  motorships  on  the  stocks  are 
being  rushed  toward  completion  and 
many  are  being  contracted  for  by 
the  wisest  heads  in  the  shipping 
game  in  Europe.  Having  observed 
this  fact,  the  writer,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  trip  to 
Europe,  decided  to  take  passage  on 
a  Swedish  motorship  in  order  that 
he  might  observe  at  first  hand  the 
methods  employed  on  board  these 
ships  and  the  operation  at  sea  of 
their  Diesel  engines.  He  accord- 
ingly secured  accommodations  on  the 
motorship  Pacific  of  the  Johnson 
Line  routed  from  San  Francisco 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
short  article  to  give  a  log  of  the 
voyage  or  any  of  the  actual  tests, 
but  merely  to  set  down  a  few  ob- 
servations from  the  practical  operat- 
ing engineer's  viewpoint. 

Reliable  Operation 

The  first  fact  which  impressed  it- 
self strongly  upon  the  observer  was 
the  continuous  and  entirely  reliable 
operation  of  the  Diesel  engines,  with 
apparently  even  less  attention  re- 
quired than  had  been  the  writer's 
experience  in  connection  with  re- 
ciprocating steam  engines. 

Another  feature  was  the  excellent 
shop  facilities  provided  for  any  re- 
pairs which  might  become  neces- 
sary while  the  ship  was  under  oper- 
ation. According  to  the  engineers 
on  this  ship,  their  owners  have 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  have 
Diesel    engine    repairs    effected    at 


many  overseas  ports.  In  every  case 
the  work  at  shore  rates  had  been  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  very  often 
badly  done.  They  have,  therefore, 
considered  it  rather  a  profitable  in- 
vestment in  their  more  modern  ships 
to  install  an  elaborate  machine  shop 
in  connection  with  the  engine  room, 
space  being  easily  available  for  this 
feature  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  steam  pipes,  condensers  and  aux- 
iliary pumps  in  the  engine  room  of 
a  motorship.  Usually  in  these  shops 
there  will  be  found  a  moderate  sized 
lathe,  an  excellent  drill  press,  a 
grinding  machine,  and  a  shaper,  all 
driven  by  belting  from  a  small  elec- 
tric motor. 

The  Pacific  carried  four  wipers, 
of  whom  two  were  competent  ma- 
chinists. As  the  engines  are  auto- 
matically oiled  by  forced  feed,  these 
wipers  have  little  to  do  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  making  minor  re- 
pairs, making  and  grinding  valves 
and  making  adjustments  on  the  en- 
gines as  required.  The  chief  en- 
gineer spoke  with  pride  of  the  bills 
for  shop  repairs.  In  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  months  these  were  less 
than  $700. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  operation, 
the  chief  engineer's  log  shows  that 
the  Pacific  had  operated  thirty  days 
continuously  on  California  oil  (as- 
phalt base)  and  fifty-two  days  con- 
tinuously on  Texas  oil  (paraffine 
base),  these  runs  being  terminated 
simply  because  the  vessel  had  reach- 
ed its  destination. 

In  using  low  grades  of  oil  for 
fuel  the  valves"  sometimes  become 
clogged  up  with  carbon  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  change  them. 
This  change  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out stopping  the  engine,  simply  by 
cutting  out  the  cylinder  which  is  to 
have  its  valve  changed.  While  this 
operation  is  somewhat  dangerous,  it 
has  often  been  done  at  sea  in  cases 


of  necessity.  An  efficient  engine 
room  crew  can  put  in  a  new  valve 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  where  there 
is   necessity  for  haste. 

Engine  Room  Ventilation 
On  the  working  platform  of  the 
engine  room  of  the  Pacific  the  tem- 
perature averaged  about  105  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  but  on  the  top  platform 
it  ran  as  high  as  135  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit, and  this  station,  particularly 
in  the  tropics,  became  quite  uncom- 
fortable. It  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  adequate  ventilation  should  be 
provided  at  this  point,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  American  designers  of 
motorships  to  thoroughly  investigate 
this  feature.  Ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  engine  room  could  probably 
be  best  accomplished  by  electric  fans 
arranged  to  keep  air  in  the  engine 
room  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
outside  temperature.  Such  forced 
ventilation  could  be  divided  into 
several  units  so  that  only  the  neces- 
sary number  of  fans,  according  to 
the  outside  temperature,  need  be 
kept  in  operation.  The  writer  was 
glad  to  see,  through  reading  an  ar- 
ticle recently  in  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, that  in  the  engine  room  of  the 
American  motorship  Kennecott  the 
ventilation  has  apparently  been  well 
taken  care  of. 

Propeller   Slip 

One  very  interesting  feature  to 
the  writer  in  the  operation  of  this 
ship  was  the  decided  slowing  down 
under  head  winds,  indicating  great 
propeller  slip.  The  twin  screws  of 
the  Pacific  are  four-bladed,  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  8  feet  2  inches  pitch, 
with  about  40  per  cent  surface,  and 
at  full  power  of  the  engines  will 
turn  134  revolutions  per  minute,  each 
engine  indicating  at  that  rate  1950 
i.h.p.  With  good  weather,  no  head 
winds,  the  slip  on  these  propellers 
would  be  about  7  per  cent.  Under 
some     conditions     of     the     weather 
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found  on  this  trip  the  writer  figured 
that  the  propeller  slip  actually 
reached  a  figure  as  high  as  34  per 
cent.  With  a  large,  heavily  pitched, 
slow  turning  propeller,  there  would 
of  course  be  no  such  variation.  In 
motorships  this  condition  can  very 
readily  be  attained  either  through 
reduction  gearing,  as  on  the  Libby 
Maine,  through  electric  gearing,  as 
is  now  being  installed  in  several 
yachts,  or  with  the  perfection  of  the 
design  of  marine  Diesel  engines  it 
may  even  be  attained  on  a  practical 
basis  with  direct  connection.  In 
fact,  trials  have  just  been  had  on 
a    single    screw    motorship    built   by 


Doxford  and  Son  at  Sunderland, 
England,  powered  with  a  3000  h.p. 
direct  connected  opposed  piston, 
crude  oil  engine  running  at  77  r.p.m. 
full  load  speed. 

Proposed  Installations 
In  connection  with  the  repairing 
of  Diesel  engines  at  sea,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  that  in  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  the  writer  published  an 
article  describing  a  Diesel  electric 
drive  in  which  power  was  generated 
by  a  number  of  small  units.  This 
idea  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by 
Mr.  Milton  L.  Towne,  who  also  sug- 
gested that  together  with  this  instal- 


lation there  be  fitted  a  fully  equip- 
ped machine  shop  with  a  small  over- 
head electric  crane  which  could  de- 
liver all  parts  of  the  various  units 
from  the  engine  room  to  the  ma- 
chine shop,  and  that  there  be  added 
to  the  crew  three  Diesel  machinists 
who  would  effect  all  of  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  adjustments  inde- 
pendently of  the  operating  en- 
gineers. Since  the  trip  on  the  Pa- 
cific just  described  the  writer  is 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that 
some  such  scheme  of  installation 
will  characterize  the  motorships  of 
the  future. 


Motorship   Yngaren.   built  at   the   Pallion   Works.    Sunderland,    by   William   Doxford  &   Sons.    Ltd.,  and   engined   with   their   new   opposed-piston 
marine   oil   engine.      The   Yngaren    is   here    shown    at   her  dock    trial    in    the   Tyne  in   front  of   the    Pallion   Works 
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POSSIBLY  the  writer  may  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  when 
he  says  that  Germany  is 
making  a  bold  bid  to  become 
the  leading  motor  shipbuilding 
country  in  the  world  but  he  has 
strong  grounds  for  believing  this  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  exteremly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  definite  information 
regarding  the  mercantile  shipbuild- 
ing programme  which  is  now  being 
carried  out  in  Germany  but  the 
following  facts  are  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  very  great  activity  is 
being  shown  in  the  construction  of 
internal  combustion  engined  ships. 
German  Activity 
In  addition  to  the  two  14,000 
tonners  fitted  with  geared  Diesel 
machinery  which  Blohm  and  Voss 
are  building  for  the  Hamburg 
America  Line,  orders  have  been 
placed     by    the     same     owners     for 


eight  standard  motor  ships  of  6,000 
tons  d.w.c.  Two  3,000  ton  tank 
vessels  have  just  been  launched  for 
the  Stinnes  combine  in  which 
Krupps  engines  will  be  fitted.  The 
Hansa  Line  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Weser  Shipbuilding  works 
for  a  10,000  tonner  to  be  fitted  with 
machinery  of  3200  i.h.p.  of  the 
four  cycle  type  whilst  the  Hamburg 
South  America  Line  has  contracted 
with  Howaldtswerke  of  Kiel  for  a 
12,000  ton  ship  in  which  two  3000 
b.h.p.  Sulzer  Diesel  engines  will  be 
installed.  At  the  new  Deutsche 
Werft  of  Hamburg,  standard  motor 
ships  are  being  built  equipped  with 
A. E.G.  Diesel  engines  which  in- 
cidentally are  being  manufactured 
in  the  fine  workshops  which  were 
orginally  designed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  large  steam  turbines..  This 
policy    of    motor    ship    construction 


should  not  be  ignored  by  American 
shipowners,  and  in  England  very 
careful  note  is  being  taken  of  Ger- 
man progress,  although  as  previously 
mentioned,  the  Germans  are  giving 
awav  as  little  information  as  poss- 
ible." 

In  the  meantime  it  is  significant 
to  learn  that  the  very  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  being  experienced  in  dis- 
posing of  surrendered  German  ships 
to  British  shipowners  even  at  the 
remarkably  low  prices  at  which 
they  are  offered.  It  is  reported 
that  motor  ships  are  being  built  in 
Germany  at  a  cost  of  2,500  marks 
(at  present  exchange  rate  about 
$37.50)  per  ton  deadweight,  which 
is  very  much  lower  than  either  a 
steamer  or  motor  ship  can  be  built 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  First  Doxford  Motorship 

The    long-awaited    trials     of    the 
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first  Doxford  eiijrined  motorship 
have  at  last  taken  place  and  have 
excited  the  widest  interest  among 
both  shipowners  and  shipbuilders. 
The  vessel  in  the  Yng-aren  and  is 
one  of  three  ordered  by  the  Trans- 
altantic  Steamship  Company  of 
Gothenburg-,  who  are  now  pinning 
their  faith  entirely  to  inernal  com- 
bustion engined  ships.  The  Dox- 
ford engine  is  probably  now  so  well 
known  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  full  description  of  the  new  design. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  it  is  of  the 
opposed  piston  two-cycle  type  de- 
veloping 3,000  i.h.p.  in  four  cylind- 
ers 580  mm.  bore  each  piston  having 
a  stroke  of  1160  m.m.  It  has  as 
many  departures  from  existing 
Diesel  engine  practice  as  it  is  poss- 
ible to  embody  in  a  motor  of  this 
design,  since  air  blast  injection  is 
abandoned,  the  compression  pressure 
is  reduced  from  500  pounds  to  300 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
speed  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
very  low  figure  of  77  r.p.m.  The 
fuel  is  injected  into  the  cylinders 
from  a  pump  driven  off  the  crank- 
shaft operating  at  a  pressure  of 
9,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while 
there  is  an  electrically  driven  auxil- 
iary pump  for  use  in  the  event  of 
trouble  arising  with  the  main  pump. 

The  control  gear  is  of  the  simplest 
possible  design  and  for  moving  the 
camshaft  when  reversing  no  com- 
pressed air  is  used,  the  whole  opera- 
tion being  carried  out  by  hand,  an 
interesting  novelty  in  connection 
with  an  engine  of  such  high  power. 
The  motor  is  controlled  by  one 
wheel  which  is  turned  to  the  left 
for  astern  and  the  right  for  ahead 
operation,  complete  control  being 
effected  by  a  movement  of  the  same 
handwheel  which  reverses  the  en- 
gine. As  an  example  of  flexibility, 
the  Doxford  design  is  superior  to 
all  others  since  the  motor  can  be 
run  continuously  at  well  under  20 
r.p.m.  and  indeed  far  below  the 
minimum  speed  required  for  driving 
the  ship  during  manoeuvring. 

The  Yngaren  is  a  standard  ship 
and  carries  about  9,500  to  10,000 
tons  d.w.  at  a  speed  of  some  lOV- 
knots  on  a  daily  fuel  consumption 
of  10  tons.  At  the  trials  a  very 
representative  gathering  of  ship- 
owners and  engineers  from  various 
parts  of  Europe  were  present  and 
the  technical  innovations  in  the 
propelling  machinery  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  lively  interest.  The 
ship  is  about  420  feet  in  length  and 
in  external  appearance  is  noteworthy 
as  being  one  of  the  very  few  motor 
vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  no  funnel  is  provided. 
This    is    due   to    the    wishes    of    the 


shipowners,  who  like  most  Scandi- 
navians prefer  the  funnelless  ship 
to  one  in  which  the  ordinary  steam 
ship  funnel   is  provided. 

The  auxiliary  machinery  of  the 
Yngaren  also  has  its  element  of 
novelty.  Like  most  British  ship- 
builders Doxfords  had  a  leaning  to 
steam  plant,  but  the  owners  con- 
sidering steam  totally  out  of  date 
required  the  electrical  drive.  Dox- 
fords have  therefore  constructed 
a  type  of  auxiliary  engine  which 
they  are  now  standardizing,  operat- 
ing on  the  opposed  piston  principle. 
There  are  three  units  installed  each 
developing  100  b.h.p.  in  two  cylind- 
ers of  no  more  than  7  inches  diam- 
eter. In  these  small  engines  also 
the  solid  injection  fuel  system  is 
adopted  and  low  compression  em- 
ployed, this  being  effected  in  the 
case  of  the  main  motors  by  fitting 
a  solid  uncooled  portion  of  ingot 
steel  on  the  top  of  the  pistons.  This 
remains  at  a  high  temperature  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  cycle  so  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  after 
compression  is  not  required  to  be 
so  great  as  when  the  ordinary 
cooled  piston   is  used. 

Another  ship  of  the  Yngaren  class 
for  the  same  owners  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent year  and  a  third  vessel  will  be 
placed  in  commission  in  1922. 
A  New  Bibby  Motor  Liner 

Another  motor  ship  which  has 
just  been  completed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  the  Somersetshire  and  as  she 
was  constructed  at  Belfast  where 
the  joiners'  strike  is  not  effective 
it  has  been  possible  to  finish  her  off 
completely.  All  other  ships  built 
in  England  or  Scotland  have  to  go 
abroad  for  completion  or  wait  until 


the  joiners'  strike  is  over.  This 
applies  also  to  the  Yngaren  which 
after  trials  was  sent  to  Gothen- 
burg for  final  joiners'  work  to  be 
carried  out.  The  completion  of  a 
number  of  large  motor  ships  has 
been  held  up  on  the  Clyde  on  ac- 
count of  this  very  prolonged  strike. 
The  Somersetshire  which  was  con- 
structed by  Harland  and  Wolff  for 
the  Bibby  Line  is  practically  identi- 
cal in  hull  dimensions  and  engine 
power  to  the  large  United  States 
Shipping  Board  motorship  William 
Penn,  the  completion  of  which  has 
recently  drawn  attention  in  Europe 
to  the  possibilities  of  extended  de- 
velopment of  motorship  construction 
in  America.  The  Somersetshire  car- 
ries 12,000  tons  of  cargo  and  about 
a  dozen  passengers,  being  about  450 
feet  in  length  over  all.  The  ma- 
chinery equipment  like  that  of  the 
William  Penn  comprises  two  2250 
i.  h.  p.  Burmeister  and  Wain  type  en- 
gines manufactured  by  Harland  and 
Wolff.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
cylinders  of  these  engines  with  the 
dimensions  of  740  m.m.  bore  and  1150 
m.m.  stroke  are  now  standardized 
throughout  the  world  for  Burmeister 
and  Wain  are  building  six  and  eight 
cylinder  engines  with  this  standard 
cylinder  and  Harland  and  Wolff  are 
adopting  the  same  policy.  More- 
over, William  Cramp  and  Sons  are 
manufacturing  engines  with  the 
same  horsepower  so  that  it  may  be 
said  an  advanced  degree  of  inter- 
national standardization  has  been 
effected.  The  full  influence  of  this 
will  be  felt  when  there  are  enor- 
mous numbers  of  motor  vessels  on 
the  sea  fitted  with  machinery  of  sim- 
ilar types  for  it  will  be  possible  for 
a   limited  number  of   spare   parts  to 


Ore-carrying   motorship    Strasse,    first    of    sixteen   similar   vessels    on    order 
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be  kept  at  various  ports  suitable 
for  the  machinery  of  many  differ- 
ent ships. 

The  Somersetshire  which  was  de- 
signed for  trade  to  the  East  is  a 
sister  vessel  to  a  motorship  owned 
by  the  Bibby  Line  which  on  her 
maiden  voyage  averaged  a  fuel  con- 
sumption of  only  12  tons  daily,  for 
a  mean  speed  of  between  11 '3  and 
12  knots.  It  is  estimated  that  an  oil 
fired  steamer  of  the  same  size  would 
require  between  30  and  32  tons  of 
fuel  while  a  coal  burning  ship  would 
need  well  over  50  tons.  As  the  price 
of  oil  in  England  has  recently  been 
brought  down  to  £4.10.0  per  ton 
while  Welsh  coal  costs  £3  per  ton 
(and  needless  to  say  is  difficult  to 
obtain  on  account  of  the  coal  strike) 
the  economy  of  such  a  motorship 
does  not  need  much  emphasis. 

Motor  Shipbuilding  Active 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of 
the  motorship  among  European 
motorship  owners  that  while  the 
contsruction  of  steamers  for  the 
most  part  is  being  delayed,  work  on 
motorships  is  allowed  to  progress 
and  in  addition  to  the  vessels  al- 
ready mentioned,  about  half  a  dozen 
motorships  have  been  launched  or 
completed  during  the  past  month. 
From  Vickers'  Works  at  Barrow  the 
first  of  four  tankers  for  Tankers, 
Ltd.,  named  the  Scottish  Standard 
was  launched  while  the  Seminole,  a 
motorship  for  the  Anglo  American 
Oil  Company,  of  the  same  size  was 
completed  and  sailed  on  her  maiden 
voyage.  On  the  Tyne,  Armstrongs 
launched  their  first  motorship,  a 
6,000-tonner  to  be  equipped  with 
Sulzer  machinery  of  about  2,500 
b.h.p.  on  twin  screws.  This  latter 
vessel  is  more  than  usually  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  fact  that 
she  will  be  the  first  large  British 
built  ship  to  be  equipped  with  Sul- 
zer engines. 

The  Tosi  Engine 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been 
heard  of  the  Tosi  engine  and  Diesel 
motors  of  this  type  were,  during  the 
war,  largely  used  on  submarines, 
comparatively  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  Tosi  motor  for  mercantile  ves- 
sels. The  first  two  ships  equipped 
with  such  engines  have  just  been 
completed  in  Italy  and  the  three 
Beardmore  engined  cargo  boats  built 
on  the  Clyde  are  now  well  under 
way,  the  Beardmore  engine  being 
practically  the  same  as  the  Tosi 
type.  The  two  ships  referred  to  are 
the  Primula  and  Ardito.  In  the 
latter  a  couple  of  1200  b.h.p.  six 
cylinder  motors  are  installed,  the 
largest    of    the    type   that    have    yet 


Alaska   Steamship    Company's   motorship    Kennecott  just   returned   from    a    round    trip    to    New    York,    on 
which  she  gave  a  very  good  account  of  herself,  both   in  fuel   economy  and  reliability 


been  built.  The  Tosi  firm  whose 
works  are  at  Legnano,  Italy,  have 
recently  patented  several  new  de- 
vices in  connction  with  their  Diesel 
engines  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  many  troubles  to  which 
Diesel  engines  are  liable.  Quite  the 
most  interesting  feature  is  in  con- 
nection with  valve  design.  The  en- 
gines are  of  the  four  cycle  design 
and  in  the  cylinder  cover  are  the 
usual  air  starting  and  fuel  valves 
but  the  air  inlet  and  exhaust  valves 
are  combined  in  one.  This  valve 
leads  to  two  separate  pipes,  one  be- 
ing the  exhaust  and  the  other  open 
to    the    atmosphere    through    which 


the  atmospheric  air  is  drawn  in  on 
the  suction  stroke.  Between  the 
valve  and  the  two  pipes  is  a  semi 
rotary  valve  which  closes  one  and 
opens  the  other  pipe  alternately  ac- 
cording as  the  engine  is  exhausting 
or  is  inspiring  the  air.  There  are 
two  advantages  claimed  for  this  ar- 
rangement. In  the  first  place  one 
valve  is  eliminated,  thus  rendering 
cylinder  cover  design  more  effec- 
tive and  secondly,  the  exhaust  valve 
should  last  much  longer  without 
needing  to  be  cleaned  owning  to  the 
fact  that  the  combination  valve  is 
continually  cooled  by  the  air  pass- 
ing   over    it    on    the    suction    stroke. 


Two   of  the   electric   deck   winches  of   the    ni 
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RIDICULOUS  ENGINEERING 

Some  Ludicrous  Mistakes  of  Marine  Engineers 


By  SEA  FLAME 


THE  serious  side  of  marine  en- 
gineering is  generally  con- 
sidered. Seldom  is  any  hum- 
orous angle  presented.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  extremely 
ludricroiis  incidents  crop  up.  Some 
of  these  are  attributable  to  ignor- 
ance. Others  might  be  cla.«.sed  as 
plain  foolishness.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  an  anecdote  or  two  on 
the  funny  side  of  engineering  might 
make  a  smile,  and  at  the  same  time 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  do 
not    use    their    "think-tanks." 

A   Lively   Coffee  Urn 

On  a  Lake  built  ship,  of  which 
the  writer  was  chief  engineer,  sev- 
eral things  were  found  which  struck 
the  comical  note.  Most  noticeable 
was  the  way  the  former  chief  had 
piped  up  the  coffee  urn  in  the  saloon 
pantry.  From  correspondence  and 
bills,  it  appeared  that  this  urn  was 
purchased  at  a  coast  city,  to  be  in- 
.stalled  by  the  ship's  force.  When 
the  writer  joined  the  vessel  he  was 
told  by  the  Steward  that  the  urn 
would  not  operate,  and  that  letters 
were  in  his  room  regarding  it.  An 
inspection  showed  that  the  urn  had 
been  piped  up  with  the  live  steam 
leading  to  the  valve  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  piped  to  the  fresh 
water  supply,  so  that  both  water 
jacket  or  coffee  receptable  could  be 
filled.  As  the  boiler  steam  was  let 
into  this,  the  result  can  easily  be 
imagined.  Cover  blew  off  of  urn, 
and  pantry  filled  with  live  steam. 
But  the  rest  of  the  piping  was 
about  the  same.  The  inlet  end  of 
the  steam  coil  in  bottom  of  urn  was 
piped  up  to  the  pantry  scupper,  and 
the   outlet   end   was   open. 

Just  what  ideas  the  poor  chief 
had  who  did  the  job,  the  writer 
does  not  know.  The  copies  of  the 
letter  both  to  and  from  the  sup- 
pliers of  the  urn,  showed  that  the 
latter  were  more  than  astounded 
that  such  an  absolute  ignorance 
should  have  been  displayed  by  any 
engineer.  The  third  assistant  en- 
gineer who  came  with  the  writer  to 
the  job  fixed  it  one  morning  while 
on  watch,  and  then  the  troubles 
ended. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  same  vessel  was  fitted  with  two 
Engberg  dynamos  and  engines. 
Neither  of  these  would  hold  on  the 
governors.  It  was  found  that  both 
governors  had  been  allowed  to 
freeze. 
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In  this  article  our  friend  Sea 
Flame  points  out  .some  of  the 
ridiculous  blunders  into  which 
marine  engineers  are  led  by 
lack  of  experience  and  training. 
He  also  shows  how  ridiculous 
is  the  position  taken  by  the  ma- 
rine engineers  in  the  present 
argument  between  the  Marine 
Engineers"  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion and  the  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  our  merchant  marine, 
and  narrates  his  experience  in 
engine  room  operation  with  an 
open  shop  American  plan  en- 
gine room  staff. 


A  Tapped  Condenser 

Another    time    many    years    ago, 
when  the  writer  was   working  as  a 
machinist,    he   was    ordered    by    the 
foreman  to  get  over  to  a  sternwheel 
boat    and    do    a   job    that   the    chief 
wanted    done.      He    found    that    the 
job   was   to   put   a   hose   nipple    and 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  condens- 
er.      (The     job     was     a     compound, 
condensing    one.)       The    chief    had 
also    purchased    about    fifty    feet   of 
%-inch    hose,    with    a    shut-off    noz- 
zle.    His  idea  was  that  by  connect- 
ing   up    his    hose    to    the    condenser 
when  the  boat  was  running  that  he 
would   get   nice   hot  fresh   water   to 
wash    down    with.      He    very   kindly 
explained  to  the  writer  what  he  was 
having  done.     As  at  the  time  obey- 
ing   orders    without    comment    was 
the   rule,   the   job   was    done   to   the 
chief's    idea.      When    the    boat    left 
for   up  Sound,   and  things  were   go- 
ing   well,    Mr.    Chief    slugged    her 
down  well  with  strong  caustic  water 
around  the  wooden  floors  of  the  en- 
gineroom,    and    after    scrubbing     it 
well  with  a  broom,  dragged  the  hose 
along   and   opened  the  valve  to  the 
condenser.      The   result   can   be   im- 
agined.    The   vacuum   fell,   and   the 
engines    slowed.      Every    place    but 
the  right  one  was  looked  to  for  the 
trouble,  and  as  the  job  had  an   ab- 
normally large  L.P.  cylinder  in  pro- 
portion to  the  highs,  she  would  only 
go  "dead  slow"  with  a  low  vacuum. 
The   captain   of  the   boat,   who   also 
held    an     engineer's     license,     came 
down  to  see  what  was  up,  and  found 
the  trouble.     Needless  to  say  there 
was  a  new  chief  the  next  trip. 

"A  Cool  Washroom" 

The      lack      of      knowledge      and 


thought  among  some  members  of 
the  crew  is  also  the  cause  of  numer- 
ous funny  incidents.  One  in  par- 
ticular happened  on  a  Panama  line 
boat.  She  had  refrigeration  rooms 
on  the  main  deck,  cooled  by  the 
brine  system.  One  hot  afternoon 
the  return  brine  commenced  to  go 
up  in  temperature.  The  engineer 
on  watch  noted  this,  and  increas- 
ed the  ammonia  flow.  Tempera- 
ture still  rising,  he  reported  to 
chief,  who  went  on  a  hunt  for 
trouble.  He  found  it.  In  one  of  the 
cold  rooms  was  a  saloon  waiter  with 
a  couple  of  buckets  of  hot  water, 
soap  and  dirty  clothes,  having  a 
fine  washing  day.  When  growled  at 
for  his  foolishness,  seemed  quite 
surprised,  and  explained  with  a  deal" 
of  self-satisfaction,  that  he  thought 
he  should  have  been  complimented 
in  finding  such  a  nice  cool  place  to 
do  his  washing.  After  that  the 
steward  kept  a  lock  on  all  the  rooms. 

Searchlight  Regulation 

Equally  comical  was  the  way  a 
mate  put  on  a  searchlight  to  throw 
illumination  onto  the  wharf  while 
cargo  was  being  worked.  He  de- 
sired a  small  light,  and  had  the  idea 
if  he  put  the  switch  in  "easy"  he 
would  get  it.  He  did.  It  naturally 
blew  all  fuses  when  she  began  to 
arc.  After  a  few  trials,  he  gave  it 
up,  and  the  chief  was  again  appeal- 
ed to.  Explanation  followed,  and 
the  mate  was  told  that  the  search- 
light was  not  supposed  to  be  used 
as  a  cargo  light. 

New   Engine   Accelerator 

Again,  when  the  engine  room  tele- 
graphs first  came  in,  the  writer  was 
engineer  with  a  new  boat  so  fitted. 
The  captain  had  never  been  with  a 
"telegraph"  before,  and  when  dock- 
ing, would  pull  the  transmitting 
handle  around  with  a  jerk,  so  quick 
that  the  hammer  for  the  gong  would 
not  get  time  to  drop.  The  whole 
apparatus  below  would  surge  and 
groan  under  the  strain,  and  only  a 
"grind"  be  heard  as  the  pointer  went 
around.  After  docking  the  chief  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  the  captain 
that  it  would  be  better  to  pull  the 
lever  with  a  slower  motion,  as  then 
the  gong  would  ring,  and  the  ma- 
chine not  be  put  to  such  a  strain. 
The  captain  looked  at  the  chief  and 
asked,  "Well,  doesn't  it  make  the 
engine  go  faster  to  pull  it  quick?" 
Sounds  incredible,  but  it's  true. 
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Trial  Speed  Exaggeration 

A  very  common  fault  of  steamship 
designers  and  builders  is  to  exag- 
gerate greatly  the  speed  and  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  several  ves- 
sels turned  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  percentage  that  comes  up  to  the 
estimated  tonnage  and  speed  is 
small. 

On  speed  mainly  they  fall  down 
lamentably.  The  writer  has  before 
him  the  prints  of  propellers  for  two 
separate  types  of  vessels.  These 
prints  state  that  at  90  r.p.m.  the 
speed  of  the  ship  will  be  IOV2  knots. 
However,  at  this  speed  of  propeller, 
she  only  makes  in  one  case  a  frac- 
tion over  9,  and  in  the  other  some- 
thing short  of  10.  The  designers 
are  also  off  on  slip  in  nearly  every 
case.  Under  seagoing  conditions 
the  slip  will  run  anywhere  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  over  that  es- 
timated. 

Why  such  a  sounding  of  trumpets 
and  blowing  of  horns  over  the  trial 
trip  speed,  when  as  a  matter  of 
record  very  few  of  the  freighters 
lately  built  come  up  to  it  after  be- 
ing in  service?  This  is  not  due, 
either,  to  any  inefficiency  of  those 
who  operate  the  vessels.  On  one 
steamer  lately  from  the  East  Coast 
to  San  Francisco,  her  speed  aver- 
aged 9  knots  only,  at  revolutions 
claimed  to  be  sufficient  to  drive  her 
10.  She  was  not  dirty,  having  lately 
been  docked  and  painted. 

This  sort  of  stuff  is  "bunk"  pure 
and  simple,  and  serves  no  useful 
object  that  the  writer  can  see.  It 
also  puts  those  who  handle  the  ves- 
sel in  a  bad  light,  especially  as  re- 
gards speed,  and  many  an  engineer 
has  been  told  about  the  wonderful 
pace  she  set  up  on  the  trial  trip, 
which  by  the  way,  is  seldom  veri- 
fied or  checked  for  accuracy,  and  is 
generally  run  with  the  ship  light 
and  under  ideal  conditions. 

Warm   "Cooling   Water" 

It  seems  regrettable  that  steam- 
ship designers  were  not  as  a  class 
more  practical  men.  If  so  the 
writer  is  sure  they  would  not  design 
the  many  contraptions  they  now  en- 
cumber boats  with.  Things  which 
appear  all  right  theoretically,  but 
under  the  iron  of  practical  work 
they  fall  down  lamentably.  Take, 
for  instance,  many  of  the  so-called 
"cooling  water"  systems  installed 
on  steamers.  With  a  sea  tempera- 
ture of  56  Fahrenheit  and  an  at- 
mospheric one  of  around  60  Fahren- 
heit, the  water  is  kept  fine  and  cool, 
and  plenty  of  it.  However,  when 
she  is  in  low  latitudes,  with  sea 
at  85  Fahrenheit  and  atmosphere 
around  98-104,  then  there  is  no  cool 


drinking  water,  and  a  howl  goes 
up  that  the  engineer  doesn't  want 
to  supply  it.  In  most  cases  had  a 
little  more  thought  been  given  to 
small  things  like  this,  it  would  be 
better  for  all. 

Drains? 

Running  of  scuppers  and  drains 
is  also  given  too  little  thought.  All 
that  is  believed  necessary  is  to  lead 
a  pipe  to  let  the  water  out,  with  no 
consideration  as  the  possibility  of 
foreign  matter  getting  in  and  stop- 
ping it  up.  Incline  is  seldom  or 
never  considered,  with  the  result 
that  on  some  fine  steamers  a  slight 
list  to  one  side  will  cause  drainage 
to  back  up  into  toilets,  washrooms, 
etc. 

Again,  the  writer  knows  of  one 
very  culpable  mistake,  where  to  put 
engine  oil  down  below  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  oil  barrels  hoisted 
up  onto  the  promenade  deck,  and 
this  always  makes  a  mess. 

Frozen   Fittings 

The  writer  had  an  incident  come 
under  his  notice  lately  which  shows 
the  lack  of  good  practical  sense  in 
designing.  The  cargo  boom  derricks 
were  fitted  with  gooSe-neck  irons 
bored  to  almost  an  exact  size  for 
the  pintles.  No  provision  for  oil- 
ing was  allowed  for.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  clearance,  the  fits  being 
so  tight.  Result  was  that  a  care- 
less and  ignorant  deck  officer  let 
these  booms  lay  in  their  chocks  for 
several  weeks  on  the  run  home,  and 
they  "froze"  fast,  and  when  hoisted 
and  swung  over,  the  socket  irons 
carried  away,  causing  breakage  and 
a  sizeable  bill  for  repairs,  besides 
delaying  the  steamer.  While  the 
neglect  of  the  deck  officer  is  inex- 
cusable, the  designer  who  would  al- 
low such  snug  fits  on  derrick  booms 
does  not  know  the  least  thing  of 
sea  work  and  the  action  of  salt  air 
and  changing  climates  on  metals. 

While  good  fits  are  admirable,  the 
writer  has  noticed  that  in  many 
cases  the  doors,  drawers,  lockers, 
etc.,  in  a  new  boat  are  fitted  with 
such  an  exactness  that  when  they 
swell  the  slightest  from  damp  and 
climatic  changes  they  stick  and 
bind,  and  then  the  cook  uses  his 
cleaver  to  open  drawers,  and  the 
average  seafarer  uses  any  old  thing 
handy  to  open  a  locker  door  with 
the  result  that  in  most  cases  dam- 
age is  caused  that  a  little  thought 
might  have  prevented. 

Simple  Piping 

In  engine  rooms  also  there  are 
many  cases  of  lack  of  thought  and 
the  old  proverb  might  well  be 
changed   to   "blessed   be  the   drafts- 


man   who    can    make    one    pipe    do 
where  two  did  before." 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  best 
ship  draftsmen  are  those  who  have 
had  a  few  years  at  sea.  Then  they 
try  to  make  things  handy  and  sim- 
ple. The  man  who  doesn't  know 
that  a  ship  rolls  and  wallows  when 
in  service  cannot  be  expected  to  de- 
sign for  such  contingencies.  In  all 
cases  simplicity  is  best,  even  if  a 
fad  has  to  be  sacrificed.  Of  course, 
it  is  hard  to  make  things  fool  proof. 
The  writer  has  labored  for  years  to 
evolve  things  that  would  hold  up 
under  the  average  ship  worker's 
handling.  The  only  thing  he  ever 
designed  which  they  could  not  break 
was  a  pile-driver  monkey,  and  they 
dropped  that  overboard. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by 
members  of  labor  unions  that  the 
independent  worker  is  not  efficient. 
The  writer  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  recent  experience  bears  out  his 
belief. 

A  week  after  the  late  maritime 
strike,  we  came  into  San  Francisco 
with  a  steamer  from  east  coast 
ports.  Calling  at  San  Pedro,  were 
told  by  the  delegates  about  the 
strike.  As  we  were  on  the  regular 
pay,  having  signed  on  previous  to 
the  first  of  May,  we  were  not  mo- 
lested, but  were  told  all  about  what 
the  U.  S.  S.  B.  and  the  steamship 
owners  were  trying  to  do. 

Among  other  things  we  were  told 
that  we  would  have  to  work  ten 
hours  a  day  at  sea.  Also  nine  hours 
in  port.  That  a  cut  of  35  per  cent 
was  ordered.  That  no  decent  man 
would  accept  work  under  those  con- 
ditions, etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam. 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco  the 
facts  were  ascertained.  The  writer 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  strike 
was  ill-advised  and  uncalled  for; 
that  the  M.  E.  B.  A.,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  had  no  authority  to 
call  a  strike;  that  the  association 
had  committed  a  grave  error  in 
identifying  itself  with  labor  unions. 
He  also  saw  steamers  under  for- 
eign flags  being  loaded,  while  Amer- 
ican ships  lay  idle.  Like  a  few 
more,  he  felt  that  the  country  need- 
ed men  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
world,  instead  of  pulling  down  an 
already  tottering  structure.  He 
therefore  withdrew  from  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Association,  giving  his 
reasons   therefor. 

The  next  day  he  was  asked  to 
take  out  a  steamer  under  the  "open 
shop"  plan.  Speaking  to  three  other 
engineers  who  were  also  disposed 
to  exercise  their  right  to  sell  their 
labor  and  skill  as  best  pleased  them, 
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all  agreed  to  take  the  places  of- 
fered. A  few  more  men  were  found, 
some  of  them  particularly  bright 
American  boys,  and  we  went  aboard 
the  vessel,  one  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
boats  of  the  7500  D.  W.  type,  triple 
expansion  engines,  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  with  the  usual  auxiliaries 
of  refrigeration,  electric  plant,  etc. 
With  a  very  few  hours  to  prepare 
for  the  voyage,  about  six  to  be  ex- 
act, a  start  was  made  one  fine  morn- 
ing. She  got  away  from  the  dock 
under  her  own  power,  without  a  tug, 
and  steamed  down  the  bay  and  out 
over  the  bar  without  any  particular 
difficulty  that  was  noticed.  True, 
we  did  not  attempt  to  break  her 
"trial  trip"  record,  but  we  did  turn 
her  up  to  within  a  few  revolutions 
of  it,  at  that. 

Crossed  out  to  sea  about  noon, 
and  headed  south.  All  went  fine. 
The  new  men  soon  picked  up  the 
way  to  fire  so  as  to  avoid  smoke. 
The  oilers  were  a  bit  awkward  at 
the  start,  and  lost  and  bent  a  few 
squirt  cans,  but  within  three  days 
all  was  turning  as  steady  and  nice 
as  any  job  that  ever  sailed  the  seven 
seas. 

And  the  writer  must  say  this,  too. 
The  men  as  a  class  were  eminent- 
ly superior  to  the  average  oiler, 
water-tender  or  firemen  which  he 
had  to  put  up  with  under  union 
labor  rules. 

As  a  whole  they  were  more  amen- 
able to  discipline  and  proper  treat- 
ment. They  did  not  go  around  with 
a  chip  on  their  shoulders,  trying  to 
show  that  they  were  just  as  good  as 

the   next   man   if   not   a   sight 

better.  Neither  did  they  assume 
any  sychophantic  manner,  but  did 
their  work  with  an  air  of  willing- 
ness and  pride  in  it,  unhampered 
by  union  labor  regulations.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  were  former  members 
of  difi'erent  maritime  unions,  and 
had  drawn  away  owing  to  the  acts 
of  idiotic  labor  leaders.  They  seem- 
ed as  a  whole  more  manlike  and 
self-respecting.  Not  only  in  the  en- 
gine department,  but  all  over  the 
ship.  The  cooks,  sailors,  boys  and 
all  each  tried  to  do  what  was  right 
and  proper,  and  were  considerate  of 
each  other. 

The  art  of  steering  straight  was 
a  bit  hard  to  master  by  a  few,  but 
these  were  instructed  by  those  who 
could  steer,  and  in  a  day  or  two, 
she  was  doing  as  well  as  most  ships. 
One  thing,  if  a  man  was  corrected 
for  any  mistake,  he  did  not  at  once 


spring  it  on  the  officer  that  he  was 
a  union  man  and  knew  his  business. 
The  writer  will  say  right  here  that 
many  union  men  formerly  held  their 
jobs  on  the  strength  of  their  mem- 
bership,  not  on   their  ability. 

Well,  we  went  along  steadily  day 
after  day.  Press  news  came  in  by 
wireless  of  sabotage  on  other  ships, 
but  we  went  on  the  even  tenor  of 
our  way,  doing  each  day's  work  as 
it  came  along,  and  all  seeming  to 
be  imbued  with  the  idea  we  were 
helping  humanity  toward  a  solution 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  trouble 
caused  by  the  war  and  its  after- 
math. 

Our  first  run  was  some  three 
thousand  miles.  This  was  made 
without  a  stop  or  slow  on  account 
of  any  engine  or  boiler  troubles.  No 
terrible  mental  strain  was  under- 
gone by  the  chief.  He  slept  well 
at  night,  perfectly  sure  of  the  loy- 
alty of  his  boys,  and  they  all  seemed 
anxious  to  show  that  they  could  do 
their  work  like  Americans,  without 
having  to  first  obtain  the  permis- 
sion of  a  blatant  mputhed  labor  agi- 
tator, whose  first  and  only  thought 
was  for  himself. 

For   over   forty    years    the    writer 


has  been  chief,  off  and  on.  During 
that  whole  time  he  has  never  had 
a  better  engine  room  crew  to  sail 
with.  He  has  sailed  with  union 
ones,  and  in  the  old  days  with  some 
of  the  old  timers  who  attended  to 
their  duty.  Unfortunately  the  past 
few  voyages,  or  since  unionism  had 
become  rampant,  discomfort,  incivil- 
ity, incompetence,  drunkenness,  care- 
lessness and  a  general  air  of  indif- 
ference as  regards  the  job  was  al- 
most always  apparent.  The  trouble 
seemed  to  be  that  a  certain  class 
were  drunken  with  an  abnormal 
sense  of  their  individuality.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  of  most 
ignorant  men,  that  the  only  way  to 
show  their  "independence"  was  to 
shirk  work  all  they  could;  to  use 
indecent  and  profane  language;  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  prate 
about  "overtime." 

The  change  to  peace  and  quiet- 
ness of  an  "open  shop"  job  was 
marked,  and  any  good  engineer  who 
tries  it  once  will  be  loath  to  go 
back  to  the  days  when  the  "dele- 
goat"  would  come  aboard  and  tell 
him  what  had  to  be  and  had  not  to 
be  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  those 
days  are  gone  forever. 
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Reproduction  of  a  steam  chart  taken  during  regular  operation  of  a  Shipping  Board  steamer   under 
the   open  shop   plan  with   an   untrained  American    crew.      The   steam   line   speaks    for   itself. 


MARINE  BORERS  AT  CROCKETT 

By  GEORGE  M.  ROLPH 
General  Manager  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation 


THE  convenience  of  having 
both  rail  and  water  together  in 
an  industry  while  always  quite 
expensive,  sometimes  has  un- 
expected hazards.  The  old  factory 
and  warehouse  were  constructed  out 
over  the  water  supported  upon  green 
piling.  The  first  piles  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  old  Starr  Flour  Mill 
were  driven  in  1881.  It  was  thirty- 
six  years  later  that  we  began  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  plant  in 
January,  1917.  Precedent  is  some- 
times a  good  thing  to  follow  and  at 
times  very  dangerous.  It  was  so  with 
us.  We  made  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  the  old 
structures  and  found  the  piling  in 
good  condition — green  sticks — well 
preserved  and  there  appeared  no 
good  reason  for  not  continuing  to 
use  green  piling  since  the  old  ones 
were  sound  at  the  end  of  thirty-six 
years. 

However,  we  had  not  progressed 
far  in  the  reconstruction  program 
when  in  breaking  off  piles  that  in- 
terfered with  the  new  work  we  dis- 
covered a  few  sickly  teredos.  On 
this  meager  information  the  type 
of  construction  to  be  used  was  im- 
mediately changed  adding  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  to  the  cost  of  the 
improvements.  While  a  small  mat- 
ter at  the  time,  subsequent  events 
have  proven  to  us  that  it  was  the 
most  far  reaching  decision  that  had 
to  be  made  and  averted  a  near  ca- 
tastrophe. It  has  been  much  easier 
to  explain  why  the  cost  ran  far 
above  the  preliminary  estimates 
than  it  would  be  now  to  explain  the 
failure  of  the  foundations  while 
during  the  past  year  structures 
have  failed  all  about  us.  Yet  some 
of  our  neighbors  stated  as  late  as 
the  spring  of  1919  that  their  struc- 
tures were  not  attacked  by  marine 
borers.  Today  green  piling  is  de- 
stroyed within  a  year. 

Many  engineers  yet  do  not  seem 
to  grasp  the  real  significance  of 
this  sudden  attack  by  marine  borers 
in  the  upper  waters  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay.  This  subject  alone 
is  a  very  large  one  so  without  tak- 
ing too  much  of  your  time  I'll  brief- 
ly sketch  the  situation  as  it  is  to- 
day. Following  a  talk  given  before 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers last  June  a  committee  of 
engineers  got  together  and  organi- 
zed what  is  now  known  as  the  San 
Francisco   Bay   Marine   Piling   Com- 


In  the  course  of  an  interest- 
ing address  on  sugar  refining 
delivered  before  the  San  Fran- 
cisco section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  George  M.  Rolph, 
general  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re- 
fining Corporation,  digressed  to 
make  some  remarks  on  pile 
foundations  and  the  danger 
from  teredo  invasion,  which  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
We  are  therefore  printing  these 
remarks  herewith  as  a  separate 
article. 


mittee  affiliated  with  the  American 
Wood  Preservers'  Association  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  situation.  The 
committee  published  its  first  prelim- 
inary report  in  January  of  this  year. 
A  great  interest  was  evidenced  in 
the  work  making  it  possible  for  the 
committee  to  raise  the  sum  of  $.30,- 
000  to  continue  the  work  over  the 
next  three  years,  the  money  being 
subscribed  by  those  who  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  waterfront 
construction. 

In  undertaking  the  work  the  co- 
operation of  the  scientists  of  the 
University  of  California  was  en- 
listed and  particularly  that  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Kofoid,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  authority  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  marine 
borers.  All  available  data  and  in- 
vestigation that  have  ever  been 
made  have  been  brought  together 
by  the  committee  and  they  find  that 
there  has  been  very  little  research 
work  on  the  subject  ever  under- 
taken, but  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  hashing  and  re- 
hashing such  iTipager  information 
as  exists  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  established 
observation  posts  throughout  the 
entire  bay  region  receiving  samples 
and  installing  testing  pieces  at  each 
place.  In  the  investigation  made 
they  found  that  the  borers  which 
caused  the  tremendous  damage  in 
the  upper  regions  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  are  newcomers  to  our  shore, 
never  having  been  reported  at  any 
former  time.  They  have  been  prov- 
en to  be  the  same  species,  namely, 
the  teredo   navalis,  which   has  been 


causing  great  damage  in  the  dikes 
of  Holland  for  the  past  centuries, 
and  readily  adapt  themselves  to  liv- 
ing in  both  brackish  and  salt  water. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  marine  borers  would 
not  be  active  in  water  containing 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  salt,  but  we 
find  them  living  and  thriving  and 
breeding  at  Crockett  when  the 
water  is  practically  fresh  so  that 
the  former  theories  have  had  to  be 
discarded  and  we  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  comparatively 
little  is  known  authoritatively  on 
the  subject.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  from  this  time  on  the  upper 
bay  water  will  be  infested  by  these 
borers. 

Some  of  the  creosote  piling  driven 
in  the  bay  region  in  recent  years 
is  now  subjected  to  attack  by  borers. 
This  indicates  that  the  creosote  oil 
was  in  some  way  defective.  A  close 
study  showed  that  the  manufactur- 
ers were  removing  the  "dye  basis" 
portion  of  the  oil,  i.  e.,  naphth- 
alene, anthracene,  pyridine,  acridine, 
quinoline  and  aniline,  all  of  which 
constitute  the  heavier  oils,  leaving 
the  lighter  oils  which  more  readily 
leach  out,  or  in  reality  the  creosote 
oil  now  on  the  market  is  a  by-prod- 
uct and  not  a  whole  oil.  The  com- 
mittee is  now  revising  specifications 
so  as  to  insure  the  user  that  he  is 
getting  the  best  grade  possible,  not 
however  without  vociferous  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Great  interest  has  attached  to  the 
work  being  accomplished  by  the 
committee  throughout  the  country. 
The  National  Research  Council  is 
cooperating,  looking  into  conditions 
in  Eastern  harbors,  notably  New 
York,  as  the  conditions  there  are 
analogous  to  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Crockett  and  with  the  foreign 
species  active  in  American  waters 
it  would  seem  possible  that  all  of 
our  coastal  waters  may  ultimately 
be  infested  causing  the  loss  of  many 
millions    of   dollars. 

The  borers  do  their  destructive 
work  very  rapidly  as  test  timbers 
6  inches  by  8  inches  dimension  were 
completely  destroyed  between  Aug- 
ust and  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, so  that  any  piling  that  may 
chance  to  be  exposed  for  even  a 
brief  period  of  three  or  four 
months  during  the  fall  season 
would  surely  be  destroyed. 


SHIPPING  INDUSTRY  OF  NORWAY 


THE  neutral  couiiliy  that  prob- 
ably suffered  the  heaviest  ma- 
terial losses  in  the  war  was 
Norway.  During  the  years  of 
submarine  warfare  829  Norwegian 
ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,- 
239,000  tons,  were  destroyed,  while 
the  number  of  Norwegian  sailors 
killed  amounted  to  1162.  This  was 
a  higher  percentage  of  tonnage 
losses  per  capita  and  a  higher  num- 
ber of  sailors  killed  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  any  other 
country,  neutral  or  belligerent,  suf- 
fered. 

One  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  Norway  after  the  war 
was  the  rebuilding  of  her  merchant 
marine  and  the  last  report  of  the 
Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association, 
just  published  and  covering  the  pe- 
riod August  1,  1920,  to  May  1,  1921, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  how  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

According  to  the  report,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Norwegian  merchant 
marine  (including  sailing  vessels) 
varied  as  follows  for  the  period 
1913-1920: 

1913 1,771,137  tons 

1914 1,891,468  tons 

1915 2,083,409  tons 

1916 2,08.5,542  tons 

1917 3,294,978  tons 

1918 1,778,076  tons 

1919 1,939,459  tons 

1920 2,195,855  tons 

As  this  table  shows  the  losses  of 
the  war,  to  some  extent,  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  acquisition  of 
new  tonnage  in  1919  and  1920,  but 
naturally  at  a  heavy  economic  sac- 
rifice. New  contracts  were  placed 
in  England  after  the  war,  and  the 
report  states  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  ships  covered  by  these  contracts 
amounted  to  about  one  million  tons 
d.  w.  by  July  1,  1920.  On  account 
of  the  increased  cost  of  production 
and  the  unfavorable  exchange  situ- 
ation the  contracts  became  unex- 
pectedly expensive  to  the  owners  and 
the  Shipowners'  Association  opened 
negotiations  with  the  English  yards 
in  order  to  have  a  number  of  the 
contracts  cancelled.  In  most  cases 
the  yards  were  unwilling  to  cancel, 
however,  and  in  the  fall  of  1920  the 
Norwegian  government  floated  a 
loan  of  $20,000,000  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  help  the  ship- 
owners to  pay  the  in.stallments  due 
on  the  contracts.  Expensive  as  this 
new  tonnage  will  be  to  Norway  it 
has  the  enormous  advantage  of  be- 
ing fully  modern  equipment. 
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Norway  is  in  some  respects 
the  greafest  ship  owning  na- 
tion ill  the  world,  having  usual- 
ly in  modern  times  the  largest 
amcmnt  of  tonnage  per  capita. 
During  the  war  she  suffered 
more  from  submarine  activities 
and  mines  than  any  other  neut- 
ral nation.  The  article  here- 
with is  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Norwegian  Shipowners' 
Association  and  shows  the 
amount  of  Norway's  war  losses 
and  the  efforts  which  Norway 
has  made  to  replace  the  lost 
tonnage. 


The  Shipowners'  Association  has 
also  carried  on  negotiations  with 
Germany  concerning  compensation 
for  ships  sunk  in  the  war  and  with 
the  United  States  about  compensa- 
tion for  new  buildings  requisitioned 
for  v.'ar  purposes.  Much  work  has 
been  spent  on  the  liquidation  of  the 
government's  interference  with  the 
merchant  marine  in  regard  to  extra- 
ordinary taxes,  maximum  freights 
and  similar  measures  and  the  asso- 
ciation has  succeeded  in  having 
some  of  the  government  measures 
restricting  the  shipping  industry  of 
the   country   abolished. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  decline  of 
the  freight  market,  the  Norwegian 
shipowners  have  been  forced  to  lay 
up  a  large  percentage  of  their  ton- 
nage. According  to  the  report  of 
the  association,  344  Norwegian  ships 
with  a  tonnage  of  848,927  tons  were 
lying  idle  by  April  1,  1921,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  amount  laid  up 
has  grown  by  this  time  to  about 
1,000,000  tons  d.  w.,  i.  e.,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  total  merchant  marine 
of  Norway.  According  to  reports 
from   abroad   this   amount    seems    to 


correspond  to  the  average  number 
of  ships  laid  up  in  other  shipping 
countries. 

This  situation  has  brought  about 
a  large  unemployment  of  sailors. 
The  number  of  unemployed  sailors 
was  figured  at  between  3000  and 
4000  men  by  February  1  of  this 
year.  Several  shipowners  have  given 
large  contributions  for  the  help  of 
the  unemployed  and  various  works 
have  been  started  to  meet  the  em- 
ergency. 

The  report  gives  some  interesting 
information  about  the  radio  service 
aboard  the  Norwegian  ships.  It  ap- 
pears that  337  of  the  446  ships  over 
1600  tons  were  equipped  with  wire- 
less. Of  ships  below  1600  tons,  33 
had  a  radio  station  and  of  new 
building  57  were  planned  with  this 
equipment.  The  number  of  ships 
over  1600  tons  having  no  radio  ser- 
vice is  rapidly  decreasing.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  carried  on  by 
Norway  with  the  British  foreign 
office  in  regard  to  the  British  radio 
law,  aiming  to  obtain  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  law's  application  to 
foreign  vessels.  These  negotiations 
are  still  proceeding. 

The  decline  of  the  freight  mar- 
ket forced  the  shipowners  to  go  to  a 
reduction  of  wages  which  resulted 
in  an  extensive  sailors'  strike  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  shipowners 
claimed  a  reduction  of  wages  of  33 
per  cent.  The  strike  has  just  ended 
and  by  official  arbitration  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  by  which  wages 
were  reduced  12  per  cent  immedi- 
ately and  additionally  5  per  cent  for 
sailors  and  stokers,  and  12  per  cent 
for  engineers,  from  December  1st  of 
this  year.  This  agreement  refers 
to  employes  in  the  coast  traffic  only, 
while  a  somewhat  similar  agreement 
for  employes  in  the  foreign  traffic 
is  expected  to  be  reached  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 


United    States  minesweeper   Pelican.      Had   it   not    been   for   the   activities  during   the   war    ol    this   and 
similar  boats,  the  maritime  losses  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much   higher 


NEW  6000-TON  FLOATING  DOCK 

Sparrow's  Point  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


THE  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  completed 
in  February  of  this  year  their 
second  floating  drydock  at  the 
Sparrow's  Point  Plant,  Sparrow's 
Point,  Maryland,  the  construction 
of  which  was  a  part  of  the  original 
project  for  the  operation  of  two 
docks  at  that  point,  within  the 
Baltimore  district.  The  first  float- 
ing dock  at  Sparrow's  Point  was  put 
in  operation  in  March,  1919,  and 
has  a  lifting  capacity  of  20,000  tons. 
The  new  dock  has  a  capacity  of 
6000  tons,  is  418  feet  in  length  by 
100  feet  in  width  and  is  suitable  for 
taking  a  vessel  of  20-foot  draft.  It 
is  located  alongside  of  the  20,000- 
ton  dock,  making  use  of  the  pier  and 
bulkhead  planned  and  constructed 
for  this  purpose  when  the  concrete 
work  for  the  larger  dock  was  put 
in.  The  piers  at  either  side  of  the 
two  docks  have  pile  foundations  and 
extend  out  into  the  bay  a  distance 
of  1260  feet.  Material  in  the  new 
dock  is  handled  by  means  of  a  lo- 
comotive   crane. 

In  type  of  construction  the  new 
dock  is  similiar  to  the  20,000-ton 
dock,  being  of  the  pontoon  type, 
with  individual  wooden  pontoons 
and  continuous  side  wings  of  steel. 
There  are  eleven  pontoons,  which  are 
attached  to  the  side  wings  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  wings  act  as  con- 
tinuous girders  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  dock.  Each  pontoon 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
a  watertight  bulkhead  passing 
through  its  center,  lengthwise  of  the 
dock,  and  has  a  centrifugal  pump 
located  in  each  compartment  for  use 
in  emptying  the  pontoons  and  rais- 
ing the  dock.  The  pumps  are  elec- 
trically     driven,      being    direct-con- 


The  6000-ton  floating  drydock  at  Sparrow's  Point 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
taken  from  the  inshore  end  of  the  slip  with  the 
first  vessel   docked. 

nected  to  motors  vertically  mounted 
in  watertight  casings  on  the  docks 
of  the   side  wings. 

A  double  control  house  on  shore, 
from  which  the  motors  are  controll- 
ed, houses  the  electrical  switching 
apparatus  for  both  the  20,000-ton 
dock  and  the  6,000-ton  dock.  Elec- 
trical connections  are  such  that  by 
means  of  individual  switches  the 
pumps  of  any  pontoon  can  be  oper- 
ated independently  of  those  of  the 
others,  or  by  means  of  a  master 
switch  the  pumps  of  all  pontoons 
can  be  operated  simultaneously.  This 
feature  provides  means  whereby 
the  stresses  in  the  vessel  being 
docked  may  be  equalized  utilizing 
the  individual  control  and  bringing 
a  decreased  or  increased  upward 
pressure  to  bear  on  certain  pon- 
toons,   as    required. 


For  filling  the  pontoons  and  sub- 
merging the  dock,  a  gate  valve  is 
located  in  each  end  of  each  pon- 
toon so  arranged  that  the  water  is 
allowed  to  enter  through  the  pump 
ports  but  is  by-passed  into  the  dock 
to  avoid  passing  through  the  pumps. 
Suitable  screens  are  provided  to 
prevent  any  material  entering  that 
would  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  pumps.  Operation  of  the 
gate  valves  is  by  hand  from  hand- 
wheels  located  on  the  decks  of  the 
wings. 

The  wings  are  30  feet  high  and  12 
feet  wide  at  the  base.  They  are  of 
watertight  construction  and  com- 
municate at  the  base  with  the 
compartments  of  the  pontoons.  The 
dock  is  moored  to  the  pier  and  bulk- 
head by  moorings  of  steel  con- 
struction  anchored   in  the  concrete. 

Three  electrically  driven  gypsies 
are  located  on  the  deck  of  each  side 
wing  for  the  purpose  of  warping 
ships  into  the  dock,  a  double  bitt  be- 
ing installed  at  each  gypsy  for  use 
as  a  fair  lead.  The  electric  motors 
for  driving  the  gypsy  heads  are  lo- 
cated in  the  wings  below  the  decks 
and  are  direct-connected  by  shaft- 
ing and  gears  to  the  gypsies. 

William  T.  Donnelly,  consulting 
engineer,  of  New  York,  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  dock  and  the  con- 
struction work  was  done  by  the 
Sparrow's  Point  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.  The  first  vessel  docked  was 
the  Higho,  on  February  15.  The 
operation  of  the  dock  has  been  very 
successful  and  its  completion  ma- 
terially adds  to  the  facilities  of 
Sparrow's  Point  for  the  quick  hand- 
ling of  marine  repair  jobs  of  any 
calibre. 


View   of   the   waterfront   at    Sparrow's    Point  plant    showing    the   two    floating    drydocks 
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EUROPEAN  MARINE  NOTES 


Exclusive  Correspondence  Pacific  Marine  Review 


THERE  is  no  trouble  now  to  re- 
cord in  connection  with  mari- 
time labor  in  Great  Britian.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the 
ship  owners  a  few  months  ago  pro- 
posed wage  reductions  in  all  grades. 
These  varied  from  a  cut  of  £4/10/- 
per  month  for  the  ordinary  seaman 
to  proportionately  larger  sums  up- 
ward. All  grades  of  seafaring 
workers  are  organized  in  a  trade 
union  and  they  are  federated  by 
means  of  the  Seafarers'  Joint  Coun- 
cil. The  ship  owners'  demand  for 
a  cut  was  brought  before  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board  upon  which 
sit  representatives  of  the  maritime 
workers  and  the  ship  owners.  Time 
was  given  for  a  discussion  of  the 
cut  by  the  Seafarers'  Joint  Council 
and  in  the  end  every  union  agreed  to 
a  reduced  cut  to  which  the  ship- 
owners assented,  every  union,  that 
is,  except  the  Cooks'  and  Stewarts.' 
This  union  refused  any  compromise 
whatever  and  withdrew  its  labor 
from  all  ships  which  would  not  pay 
the  old  rates.  That  strike  has  now 
been  called  off.  It  was  an  utter 
and  ignominious  failure  and  the 
union  has  been  wrecked  by  it.  All 
grades  therefore  who  can  find  work 
are  now  back  and  peace  prevails  in 
shipping  so  far  as  labor  and  capital 
are  concerned. 

The  Coal  Strike  and  Shipping 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  ballot  which  the 
British  miners  who  are  on  strike 
were  taking  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  would  accept  the  coal  owners' 
latest  offer  would  result  in  an  ac- 
ceptance and  an  end  to  the  strike. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ballot  has 
gone  all  the  other  way  and  even 
the  miners'  leaders  are  perplexed 
as  to  what  to  do  next. 

When  hopes  of  peace  ran  high 
during  the  week  preceding  the  bal- 
lot there  was  a  strong  demand  in 
this  country  for  ships  to  load  coal 
in  North  America  for  our  use.  Pros- 
pective charters  were,  however,  in- 
sistent that  the  vessels  must  be 
available  for  immediate  or  practi- 
cally immediate  loading.  The  supply 
of  ships  able  to  fulfill  this  stipula- 
tion was  limited.  Almost  the  only 
vessels  which  were  in  a  position  to 
accjept  such  loading  were  those  that 
were  dispatched  recently  from  Eu- 
rope to  North  America  by  their  own- 
ers in  balla.st.  Even  then  it  was 
feared  that  the  ships  would  not  be 
here  before  we  resumed  our  own  full 
coal  production.  Now,  of  course, 
there  is  no  need  for  hurry  and  bus- 
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iness  of  this  sort  is  proceeding  qui- 
etly and  at  good  rates. 

Sir  Owen    Philipps   Speaks 

The  Royal  Mail  Company  despite 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  ship- 
ping trade  has  again  declared  a 
good  dividend.  Sir  Owen  Philipps 
at  the  shareholders'  meeting  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  general 
shipping  situation.  Referring  to 
the  cost  of  working  ships  now  as 
compared  with  before  the  war,  he 
showed  that  in  1913  the  average 
price  paid  for  coal  by  his  company 
was  $4.60  per  ton  (that  is,  taking 
the  present  exchange  at  $4.00  to 
£1).  The  average  price  paid  for  the 
coal  by  the  company  last  year  was 
$24.00  per  ton.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  one  item  in  the  increased  oper- 
ating charges. 

With  regard  to  the  outlook  Sir 
Owen  does  not  take  a  despondent 
view.  Even  the  very  large  amount 
of  tonnage  now  available,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  constituted 
the  world's  fleets  in  the  immediate 
pre-war  period,  does  not  cause  him 
any  serious  misgivings.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  actual  tonnage  afloat 
today  is  probably  11,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  tonnage  in  the  water  in 
1914.  Nor  will  there  be  disagreement 
with  the  statement  that  some  mil- 
lions of  tons  (the  actual  estimate  is 
8,000,000  tons)  gross  register  is  ly- 
ing idle  in  the  world's  ports  today. 
It  might  be  imagined  from  these 
statistics  that  the  outlook  for  the 
shipbuildings,  as  well  as  the  ship- 
ping industries,  was  an  exceedingly 
somber  one.  Certainly  it  is  not 
bright. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  if  shipping 
is  to  be  operated  at  a  profit  only  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  vessels 
can  be  employed  under  competitive 
conditions.  Merchant  ships  may 
not  enter  the  obsolescent  stage  as 
rapidly  as  warships,  but  it  is  re- 
cognized that  they  age  more  rapidly 
from  the  economic  standpoint  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  and  ships 
which  are  quite  seaworthy  have  to 
be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  or 
sold  because  of  the  high  operation 
cost  in  comparison  with  newer  ves- 
sels. From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
excess  of  shipping  over  present  or 
immediately  prospective  require- 
ments it  has  to  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  proportion  of  older  vessels 
which  has  been  retained  in  service, 
and  are  a  legacy  of  the  war,  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  would  have 
been   the   case   under   normal   condi- 


tions. It  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  these 
will  have  to  be  weeded  out,  and 
that  when  this  process  has  been 
completed  the  amount  of  tonnage 
available  will  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  shipping  industry. 
P.  and  O.  Changes 

Beginning  with  the  Khyber,  which 
has  been  lying  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Dock  for  some  months  past,  the  P. 
&  O.  Company  are  inaugurating  a 
system  which  may  meet  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  their  older 
officers.  The  engineers'  quarters 
are  being  moved  from  their  present 
very  inconvenient  position  and 
brought  up  to  the  boat  deck  along- 
side the  executives,  so  that  the  en- 
gineers do  not  have  to  make  their 
way  through  long  alley-ways  in  the 
third  class  passengers'  quarters, 
but  drop  straight  down  without  any 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  new 
arrangement  is  thoroughly  tried 
out,  other  P.  &  O.  ships  are  to  be 
altered  in  the  same  way. 
Pilferage 

Those  shipping  managements 
which  are  putting  into  practice  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
interim  report  on  pilferage  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
are  believed  to  be  well  pleased  with 
the  results.  One  of  the  main  re- 
commendations of  the  committee 
was  that  careful  tallies  of  cargo 
should  be  taken  on  loading  and  dis- 
charging, under  the  supervision  of 
the  sips'  officers.  It  was  then 
pointed  out  that  dock  authorities 
are  inclined  to  discourage  tallies, 
urging  that  they  involve  delays  to 
the  ships.  It  appears  according  to 
the  Times  Trades  Supplement,  that 
the  various  dock  authorities  not  only 
discourage  the  tallying  of  cargo  on 
behalf  of  the  ships,  but  that  they 
are  inclined  to  refuse  to  make  any 
tallies  themselves.  This  tends  to 
nullify  the  work  on  behalf  of  the 
ships.  Goods  may  be  tallied  on  dis- 
charge and  may  then  be  put  into 
warehouse.  Before  they  are  collect- 
ed the  ships  may  have  left  the  port, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  ships 
will  have  no  official  receipts  for  the 
safety  of  the  goods.  If  the  goods 
are  then  delivered  short,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  attributed  to  the 
ships.  Only  when  the  principle  of 
giving  receipts  for  goods  by  the 
various  parties  has  been  generally 
accepted  is  mastery  of  the  pilferage 
problem  to  be  anticipated. 
Grain   in   Bulk 

Representations      are      understood 
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to    have    been    made    lately    on    the 
subject  of  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales 
respecting  shifting  boards  for  steam- 
ers   carrying    grain    in    bulk.      The 
matter    arose    in    connection    with    a 
decision   of  the   government   to   per- 
mit the   shipment  of  grain   in   bulk. 
Naturally,     there     is   no     objection 
whatever    on    the    part    of    shipping 
managers  to  fit  with  shifting  boards 
steamers  which  are  intended  to  car- 
ry grain   in  bulk.     That  is  the  uni- 
versal  practice.     But   it   is   held   by 
shipping  men  to  be  unneccessary  to 
require   shifting   boards   for   vessels 
carrying  grain  in  bags.     Such  regu- 
lations   are    not    enforced    in    other 
trades.     It   is   argued   that  there   is 
no  more  need  for  the  use  of  shifting 
boards  when  grain  is  carried  in  bags 
than  there  is  in  the  case  of  general 
cargo,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  South  American  trade,  the  trans- 
port of  a  certain  percentage  of  grain 
in  bags  is  considered  to  render  un- 
neccessary     the      requirements    for 
shifting    boards    for    the    proportion 
of  the  cargo   carried   in   bulk.     The 
co.st  of  fitting  shifting  boards  in  the 
case    of    a    steamer    of    about    8,000 
tons  is  put  at  about  2s.6d.    (say  50 
cents)    per  ton.     In    addition,   there 
is    the    loss    of    freight    due    to    the 
weight  and  space  lost  by  the  fitting 
of  the  shifting  boards,  and  the  loss 
of    time    to    the    steamer    while    the 
work   is   being    carried    out.      These 
two   additional    items    are   estimated 
to  cost  a  further  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  so 
it  is  argued  that  the  ports  of  New 
South  Wales  are  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  export  trade,  as  com- 
pared  with    other   Australian    ports, 
of   at   least   5s.   per   ton,   for   which 
there  is  no  return  whatever  in  safety 
or  other  desirable  result.     Shipping 
managers  point  out  that  where  shift- 
ing  boards   have   to   be    fitted,    they 
cannot  afi'ord   to   load  wheat  in  the 
ports  of  New  South  Wales  at  similar 
rates  to  those  accepted  for  the  ports 
of  other   States.     They   urge,  there- 
fore, that  regulations  which  are  con- 
sidered by  shipping  men  to  be  quite 
unneccessary      and      hampering     to 
trade  should  be  withdrawn. 

Ex-Enemy   Ships 

Large  numbers  of  German  ships 
have  been  handed  over  to  this 
country  in  connection  with  the  re- 
paration agreement.  The  selling  of 
these  ships  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Inchcape  who  had  special  ad- 
vantages for  doing  the  work  well. 
All  these  ships  were  advertised  as 
being   for   sale   to   British   nationals 


only.  It  came,  therefore,  as  a  great 
surprise  to  find  that  a  number  of 
the  later  vessels  offered  have  been 
sold  back  to  Germans.  When  called 
over  the  coals  about  this,  Lord  Inch- 
cape  said  that  this  had  been  done 
and  he  would  defend  it.  The  state- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

With  the  exception  of  the  Her- 
bert Horn,  they  were  advertised  for 
sale  to  British  nationals  only,  but 
they  were  unavailable  for  some 
months,  as  they  were  doing  work  for 
the  League  of  Nations  repatriating 
refugees  in  the  Baltic.  They  are 
running  under  the  German  flag, 
manned  by  German  crews,  and  will 
be  so  engaged  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  have  never  been  under 
the  British  flag.  They  have  been 
sold  to  a  German  buyer  without 
hull  examination,  or  anything  else, 
for  an  uncommonly  good  price — for 
far  more  than  I  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  get  from  British  buyers. 
The  purchaser  only  gets  delivery 
when  the  League  of  Nations  is  done 
with  them.  Meantime  they  are  en- 
tirely at  his  risk.  Cash  for  the  en- 
tire purchase-money  will  be  paid  on 
the  24th  inst,  and  the  payment  has 
been  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  big 
five  British  banks.     From  my  exper- 


ience no  British  buyers  would  have 
looked  at  the  ships  on  such  terms, 
and  with  so  many  vessels  still  avail- 
able to  British  nationals  I  consider 
I  would  have  been  extremely  foolish 
to  have  rejected  the  offer.  Needless 
to  say,  the  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Reparation  Commission,  for  whom 
I  am  selling  the  German  ships. 

We  can't  go  on  holding  up  vessels 
indefinitely,  incurring  serious  lay- 
ing-up  expenditures,  and  it  has  now 
been  decided  that  after  June  30  the 
market  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
world  for  those  ships  left  unsold  to 
British  buyers.  What  with  E.  P.  D., 
income-tax,  corporation  tax,  etc.,  the 
liquid  resources  of  British  ship- 
owners appear  to  be  getting  ex- 
hausted, to  say  nothing  of  shrink- 
age in  trade,  high  costs  of  working, 
wages  three  times  what  they  were 
before  the  war,  ship-joiners  out  on 
strike  for  over  seven  months,  necess- 
itating vessels  being  sent  to  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland  for 
overhaul.  During  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half  I  have  sold  alto- 
gether something  like  600  craft  for 
his  Majesty's  Government  realizing 
about  60,000,000  sterling  (say  $240,- 
000,000). 


Passing  a  Tow  Line 


ON    the    night   of    February    22, 
1921,  Captain   Garland   Rotch, 
of      the       American     steamer 
Montana,  picked  up  the  Brit- 
ish  steamer  Grelarlie  with   her  pro- 
peller stripped,  then  towed  her  1700 
miles  to  Havre,  France. 

The  high  sea  and  darkness  made 
the  launching  of  a  boat  impossible. 
Captain  Rotch  had  had  no  exper- 
ience in  towing,  and  after  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass  a 
line  to  the  Grelarlie,  including  the 
use  of  the  Lyle  line-throwing  gun, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  vessels,  lying  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  with  no  way  on  them,  drift- 
ed at  different  rates  of  speed. 

Following  briefly,  is  the  interest- 
ing method  which  he  twice  used 
with    perfect    success: 

The  slower  drifting  vessel,  the 
Grelarlie  in  this  case,  floated  out 
from  her  weather  bow  a  small  line, 
120  fathoms  long,  kept  afloat  by 
buoys  spaced  at  intervals  of  about 
100  feet.  When  signaled  that  the 
line  was  out  full  length,  the  faster 
drifting  vessel  (the  Montana)  took 
position   well   to   windward,   parallel 


with  and  about  half  a  length  ahead 
of  the  Grelarlie,  then  drifted  down 
and  picked  up  the  buoyed  line;  a 
touch  ahead  on  the  engines  would 
have  put  her  ahead  enough  to  drift 
clear  had  there  been  danger  of  col- 
lision. 

Having  secured  the  buoyed  line 
the  Montana  steamed  ahead  to  clear 
the  Grelarlie,  lines  being  passed 
meantime  to  get  one  strong  enough 
to  heave  the  heavy  towing  hawser, 
which  was  passed  when  the  vessels 
were   nearly    in    line. 

The  buoys  carrying  the  floating 
line  must  not  be  so  far  apart  that 
the  line  will  sink  between  them  and 
tend  to  draw  them  together,  pre- 
venting it  from  floating  out  full 
length;  at  night  the  buoys  should  be 
white  if  possible  so  that  they  will 
show  in  the  dark. 

If  the  faster  drifting  vessel  should 
be  the  disabled  one,  the  other  can 
take  proper  position  to  leeward  and 
float  out  the  line  and  when  this  is 
picked  up  by  the  disabled  vessel, 
steam  ahead  to  let  her  drift.  (From 
U.  S.  Navy  H.  O.  Pilot  Chart  for 
July,    1921.) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The    International    Seamen's    Code — 

174  pages  bound  in  green  paper 
with  black  stampings.  Published 
by  the  International  Labor  Office, 
Geneva.  Price  2  shillings  six- 
pence. 

This  booklet  is  a  note  addressed 
to  the  governments  of  the  states 
members  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  it  embraces  in- 
formation as  to  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  investigations 
entrusted  to  the  International  Labor 
Office  with  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  a  draft  for  an  international  sea- 
men's code,  its  purpose  being  to  pre- 
sent to  the  various  governments  all 
the  information  collected  up  to  the 
present  time  which  might  be  useful 
to  them  in  the  codification  of  their 
national  laws  relating  to  seamen. 

All  the  documents  bearing  on  this 
question  have  been  collected  in  this 
volume  in  chronological  order.  These 
include  first,  the  questionnaire  which 
was  sent  out  to  governments  before 
the  Genoa  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference;  second, 
the  opinions  expressed  by  various 
governments  as  to  the  possibility  of 
drawing  up  an  international  sea- 
men's code  and  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  such  a  code  should  be 
constructed ;  third,  the  report  of  the 
commission  sent  up  by  the  Genoa 
Conference  to  study  this  question; 
fourth,  the  discussion  which  took 
place  at  the  Genoa  Conference  and 
the  text  of  the  resolution  and  rec- 
ommendation adopted;  fifth,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  first  session  of  the  Joint 
Maritime  Commission  which  dis- 
cussed the  procedure  to  be  followed 
by  the  International  Labor  Office  in 
preparing  the  draft  for  a  code.  To 
these  records  are  added  the  report 
and  draft  of  the  code  prepared  by 
the  Joint  Maritime  Commission,  and 
a  historical  note  on  former  maritime 
codes. 

This  book  will  of  course  be  circu- 
lated in  the  proper  channels  to  the 
various  maritime  governments  of  the 
world  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  influence  in  shaping  legisla- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
portant that  all  shipowners,  oper- 
ators and  shippers  generally  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible  and  study  for  them- 
selves at  first  hand  its  analysis  of 
the  situation  and  recommendations 
for  future  action.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  many  details  in  the  proposed 
draft  of  code  which  will  be  objec- 
tionable to  various  shipowners,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  register  the  ob- 
jection  for  soon  may  come  the  time 


when   it  will   be   a  case   of  "forever 

after  hold  your  peace." 

A  Text  Hook  of  Oceanography,  by  J. 

T.    Jenkins,    D.    Sc,    Ph.    D.— 200 
pages     with     numerous     diagrams 
and    illustrations,   bound   in   green 
buckram     with     black     stampings. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price  $6. 
The  preface  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,   in   spite  of  the  great   in- 
terest that  maritime  questions  have 
always  had  for  English  speaking  na- 
tions, there   is  no  modern  text  book 
in  English  on  the  subject  of  ocean- 
ography.   This  book  was  designed  to 
fill  this  gap  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments   of    a    text    book    for    higher 
forms    of    preparatory    schools,    for 
teachers    in    training,    and    for    stu- 
dents   specializing    in   geography    at 
the  universities.     The  book  contains 
a    very    select    bibliography    of    the 
more   important   publications    in   the 
English  language  on  the  subject.    It 
is  completely  indexed  and  very  con- 
densed in   style,   compressing   into  a 
small  compass  a  tremendous  amount 
of  information  on  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  all  the  oceans. 

Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  an  intro- 
duction and  to  general  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  sea.  Chapter  II  is  on 
oceanic  deposits  and  bottom  fauna. 
Chapter  III  is  on  the  temperature  of 
the  sea;  Chapter  IV  on  waves  and 
tides;  Chapter  V  on  ocean  currents. 
Under  this  simple  plan  of  division 
the  lover  of  the  sea  will  find  his  fa- 
vorite analyzed,  bisected  and  dis- 
played to  his  view  in  all  of  her  vary- 
ing moods. 

The  book  should  be  upon  the  shelf 
of  every  man  who  is  interested  in 
sea  information. 

A  Manual  of  Marine  Engineering, 
by  A.  E.  Seaton.  1000  pages  bound 
in  red  buckram  with  gold  stamp- 
ings, with  numerous  illustrations, 
working  drawings  and  tables.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  eighteenth  edition  of  Seaton's 
well  known  standard  manual  of  ma- 
rine engineering  has  been  thorough- 
ly revised,  greatly  enlarged,  and  in 
large  part  rewritten  to  bring  it  up 
to  date.  The  additional  material  is 
contained  to  a  great  extent  in  ap- 
pendices on  such  subjects  as  the 
marine  Diesel  oil  engine,  turbines  on 
shipboard,  superheated  steam  and 
superheaters,  and  the  rules  of  the 
various  classification  societies  for 
materials  and  construction  in  ma- 
rine power  plant  work.  The  chap- 
ters are  all  brought  up  to  date  as 
much  as  possible  in  showing  the  im- 


provements made  in  the  various  fit- 
tings for  reciprocating  engines  and 
turbines,  in  auxiliaries,  in  propeller 
design,  in  boiler  design,  and  in  ma- 
terials used  by  marine  engineers. 
The  book  forms  a  complete  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  marine 
engineering. 

Elements     of     Map     Projection,     by 

Charles  H.  Deetz,  Cartographer, 
and  Oscar  S.  Adams,  Geodetic 
Computer.  Special  Publication  No. 
68.  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  163  pages,  74  figures, 
and  8  folded  plates.  Price  50 
cents. 

This  volume  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  all  the  more  useful  pro- 
jections, presenting  them  in  as  sim- 
ple a  form  as  possible  in  their  gen- 
eral characteristics,  mathematical 
development  and  actual  construc- 
tion. 

The  whole  field  of  cai-tography, 
with  its  component  parts  of  history 
and  surveys,  map  projection,  com- 
pilation, nomenclature  and  repro- 
duction is  so  important  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  geography 
that  the  selection  of  suitable  map 
projections  is  receiving  far  more 
attention  than  was  formerly  accord- 
ed to  it.  The  exigencies  of  the  prob- 
lem at  hand  can  generally  be  met 
by  special  study,  and  as  a  rule,  that 
system  of  projection  can  be  adopted 
which  is  ideal  or  most  useful  for 
the  area  under  consideration. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book 
is  given  in  the  frontispiece  where  a 
study  of  a  suitable  map  projection 
for  the  United  States  is  presented 
both  by  graphical  illustration  and 
statistics,  including  errors  of  scale, 
area,  and  azimuth,  in  four  different 
projections.  It  is  shown  that  the 
projection  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  has  a  scaling  error  of  as 
much  as  7  per  cent.  By  the  use  of 
Albers  projection  the  maximum  er- 
ror of  scale  can  be  reduced  to  l^i 
per  cent,  and  the  projection  has  the 
additional  asset  of  equivalence  of 
area.  The  authors  believe  that  the 
latter  system  will  soon  come  into 
use  on  account  of  its  desirable  prop- 
erties and  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction. Full  description,  mathe- 
matical development  of  the  formulas 
and  tables  for  the  United  States  on 
an  Albers  projection  are  included  in 
this  publication. 

The  Mercator  projection,  useful 
for  nautical  charts,  is  presented 
with  detailed  and  all  necessary  de- 
scription, including  formulas  and 
tables.     The  chapter  should  interest 
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the  mariner  in  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  special  properties  of  this 
projection  concerning  which  there 
is  much  unnecessary  abuse.  This  is 
followed  by  an  approximate  method 
for  fixing  positions  at  sea  by  wire- 
less directional  bearings. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  use 
of  Mercator  tables  which  have  not 
been  printed  in  sufficiently  accurate 
form  for  48  years,  the  book  should 
meet  a  long-felt  want.  Nearly  15,000 
nautical  charts  are  prepared  on  this 
system  of  projection  with  a  probable 
annual  total  of  over  2,000,000.  Un- 
der the  subject  "World  Maps"  the 
Mercator  projection  is  again  dis- 
cussed for  its  usefulness  in  a  con- 
tinuous conformal  mapping  of  the 
world,  and  its  impossibilities  when 
extended  into  the  polar  regions  are 
explained  by  the  statement  that 
those  localities  are  after  all  the  best 
places  to  put  the  maximum  distor- 
tion. 

Generally  our  interests  are  cen- 
tered between  65  degrees  north  lati- 
tude and  55  degrees  south  latitude, 
and  it  is  in  this  belt  that  other  pro- 
jections present  difficulties  in  spher- 
ical relations  for  world  mapping 
that  are  not  readily  expressed  in 
analytic  terms.  A  better  under- 
standing of  the  border  latitude  scale 
of  a  Mercator  map  and  the  con- 
formal  property  of  the  projection 
would  obviate  some  of  the  criticism 
as  to  "misrepresentation  of  area." 

All  of  the  principal  methods  of 
projection  largely  used  by  cartog- 
raphers are  discussed  and  analyzed, 
but  we  are  rather  disappointed  to 
see  that  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  system  known  as  the 
Butterfly  Projection,  which  has  been 
attracting  a  large  amount  of  atten- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  sim- 
plicity and  the  obvious  usefulness 
of  the  latter  method  should  recom- 
mend itself  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  a  world  map  true  to 
scale  in  a  simple  and  very  usable 
form. 

The    Marine    Room   of   the    Peabody 
Museum  at  Salem.     By  John  Rob- 
inson, curator,  200  pages,  and  65 
pages    of    illustrations,    bound    in 
blue  cloth  with  paper  label,  7  by 
10  inches.     Edition  of  1000  copies, 
of  which  750  are  for  sale.     Price 
$4,  by  mail  $4.25.     For  sale  by  the 
museum,    Salem,    Massachusetts. 
This  is  a  handbook  of  the  marine 
collections  of  the  museum.  Although 
the   primary   object  of   the   publica- 
tion was  to  describe  the  interesting 
and  varied  marine  collections,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  general   informa- 
tion   in    which    both    the   technician 
and  casual  reader  will  be  interested. 


The  subject  matter  deals  with  the 
development  of  the  sailing  vessel 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of 
the  clipper  ship  era.  Among  the 
many  illustrations  are  paintings  of 
ships,  models,  whaling,  naval  en- 
gagements, foreign  ports,  old  naut- 
ical instruments,  portraits,  figure- 
heads and  scrimshaw.  There  is  a 
bibliography  and  an  index  contain- 
ing 1475  references,  among  which 
are  the  names  of  522  vessels.  The 
engravings  are  especially  well  exe- 
cuted and  form  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  book. 


Handbook  of  Standard  Details  for 
Engineers,  Draftsmen  and  Stu- 
dents. By  Charles  H.  Hughes. 
312  pages  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, diagrams  and  tables.  Bound 
in  green  buckram  with  red  stamp- 
ings. Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York.     Price  $6. 

A  very   useful   and   handy  volume 


by  the  author  of  the  Handbook  of 
Ship  Calculations,  Construction  and 
Operation.  The  book  is  divided  into 
eight  sections,  covering:  I,  Draw- 
ings; n.  Fastenings;  HI,  Power 
Transmission;  IV,  Pipe,  Tubes  and 
Fittings;  V,  Rope  and  Chain  Fit- 
tings; VI,  Miscellaneous  Details; 
VII,  Structural  Details;  VIII,  Use- 
ful Tables. 

This  book  should  certainly  find  a 
very  cordial  welcome  from  mechan- 
ical and  engineering  draftsmen.  It 
is  very  conveniently  arranged,  well 
indexed,  and  covers  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  mechanical  detail  so  that 
practically  every  problem  coming  to 
the  designer  of  detail  work  would 
find  either  its  exact  equivalent  or  a 
comparable  design  with  which  to 
check  the  draftsman's  work.  The 
writer  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
for  such  a  book  when  he  himself 
was  a  draftsman. 


ELECTRICAL  SMELTING 


THE  Compania  Electro  Metal- 
lurgica  Braziliera  and  the 
Batcheller-McConnel  Company, 
New  York,  have  recently  ac- 
quired from  Mr.  Frank  Hodson, 
president  of  the  Electric  Furnace 
Construction  Company,  908  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia,  and  his 
Swedish  associates,  the  exclusive 
rights  and  licenses  for  the  State  of 
Brazil  for  the  well-known  Gronwall 
type  "Electro-Metall"  electric  smelt- 
ing furnace. 

Two  large  furnaces,  each  of  3000- 
kilowatt  capacity,  are  at  present  be- 
ing installed  by  the  Brazilian  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  probable  a  number  of 
others  will  follow  the  original  in- 
stallation. 

These  are  the  first  really  commer- 
cial electric  smelters  to  be  erected 
on  the  western  hemisphere,  and  they 
undoubtedly  mark  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  steel  trade.  In  Europe 
this  type  of  furnace  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  some  years. 


and  of  27  furnaces  installed  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Italy,  Japan,  etc., 
the  total  power  capacity  is  no  less 
than  99,700  kilowatts.  Obviously  it 
is  time  we  investigated  the  possi- 
bilities here.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
fundamentals  which  make  such  a 
plan  feasible  are:  presence  of  fairly 
good  ore  and  limestone  near  cheap 
electric  power  and  the  demand  of 
steel  and  iron.  Many  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  some  parts  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  New  Jersey  have 
these   fundamentals. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodson,  who  is  closely 
connected  with  the  development  of 
the  "Electro-metall"  smelting  fur- 
nace, advises  that  a  large  western 
corporation  will  probably  put  in  the 
first  installation  in  the  United 
States,  and  further  states  that  sev- 
eral very  large  electric  pig  iron 
smelting  installations  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  immediately  when  gen- 
eral  business   conditions    improve. 


ERRATA 

On  page  393  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  abstract  of  the  engineer's  log  of  the  Manulani  the  figures  for 
draft  were  printed  '28  feet  1  inch  forward  and  38  feet  2  inches  aft."  This 
should  have  read  "28  feet  1  inch  forward,  30  feet  2  inches  aft." 

In  the  same  issue  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  the  printer  dropped  a  decimal  point  from  the  figures  given  for 
the  average  fuel  oil  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  of  the  tanker  D.  G.  Scofield, 
This  figure  should  have  been  "0.80." 

We  are  glad  to  make  this  correction  of  these  inadvertent  errors. 


PROPELLING  MACHINERY  OF  THE  U.  S.  S. 

TENNESSEE 


The    U.    S.    dreatinou^ht    Tennessee    in    the    East    River,     New    York 


SINCE  the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee  is 
the  first  battleship  to  be  de- 
signed specifically  for  steam- 
electric  propulsion  (the  New 
Mexico  having  been  originally  in- 
tended for  turbine  drive),  her  pro- 
pelling equipment  is  of  special  in- 
terest. The  general  arrangement  of 
her  machinery  is  as  follows: 

Each  turbine-generator  unit  with 
its  exciters  is  located  in  a  separate 
water-tight  compartment,  and  its 
condensers,  pumps,  air  ejectors  and 
other  auxiliaries  in  a  compartment 
below.  The  four  propeller  motors 
occupy  three  water-tight  compart- 
ments in  the  stern,  the  two  inboard 
motors  being  in  one,  and  an  out- 
board motor  in  each  of  the  other 
two.  No  other  apparatus  is  in  the 
motor  compartments.  The  control 
room  from  which  all  of  this  machin- 
ery is  controlled  is  also  separate  and 
water-tight,  and  is  aft  of  the  tur- 
bines and  forward  of  the  two  in- 
board motors. 

Turbine-Generators 

Each  turbine-generator  unit  con- 
sists of  a  single  Westinghouse  steam 
turbine  directly  connected  to  a  3- 
phase  alternating-current  generator, 
rated  at  15,000  kv-a  for  continuous 
operation  and  delivering  3400-volt. 
36-cycle   current,   at   full    speed. 

The  turbines  are  of  the  impulse- 
and-reaction  type,  and  permit  com- 
plete expansion  of  the  steam  in  each 
casing.  They  are  designed  to  take 
steam  at  250  pounds  gauge  pressure 


at  the  throttle,  50  degrees  superheat, 
and  28 '2  inches  vacuum.  The  steam, 
on  entering  the  turbine,  is  first  ex- 
panded in  a  set  of  nozzles,  and  then 
passes  through  a  2-row  impulse 
wheel  and  through  a  high-pressure 
reaction  stage.  It  then  divides,  and 
the  two  parts  pass  through  low  pres- 
sure reaction  blading  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  rotor,  and  exhaust  onto 
the  condenser. 

The  speed  of  the  turbine  can  be 
carried  over  a  range  of  from  1500 
to  2200  R.  P.  M.  by  means  of  a  man- 
ually-operated governor.  This  gov- 
ernor is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  but 
instead  of  being  loaded  by  means  of 
a  spring,  it  is  loaded  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  the  fluid  being  oil.  The 
pressure  of  this  oil  is  regulated  by 
a  valve  in  the  control  room,  so  that 
the  turbine  speed  can  be  controlled 
at  will  from  this  point.  The  speed 
of  the  turbine  depends  upon  the  set- 
ting of  this  valve  and  will  remain 
constant  for  a  given  setting  regard- 
less of  the  load. 

The  turbine  has  also  an  over-speed 
governor  which  will  automatically 
shut  it  down  in  case  of  excessive 
speed.  This  governor  can  be  man- 
ually operated  at  the  turbine  or  by 
a  wire  inill  from  the  control  room. 

Generat«»rs 

The  main  generators,  which  are  of 
Westinghouse  make,  are  similar  in 
design  and  construction  to  those 
used  on  land,  except  that  special 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  pro- 


tect the  windings  from  salt  and 
moisture.  The  insulation  is  of  the 
best  known  materials  and  is  applied 
by  thoroughly  tried  methods.  Each 
coil  was  insulated  by  the  vacuum- 
and-pressure  method  and  then  given 
several  treatments  of  varnish  and 
baked  after  each  treatment.  On 
completion,  the  entire  winding  was 
varnished  and  baked. 

Ventilating  air  is  blown  through 
the  stator  coils  by  means  of  blowers 
mounted  on  the  rotors,  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  air  to  keep  the  wind- 
ings cool,  under  any  condition.  The 
air  is  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
end  bell,  is  forced  axially  through 
the  machine,  and  is  discharged  ra- 
dially through  an  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  frame  to  ducts  leading  to  the 
deck. 

The  rotor  is  of  the  totally  closed 
type  and  is  not  ventilated  internally. 
It  is  connected  to  the  turbine  by 
means  of  a  flexible  coupling  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  bearing  housing 
between  the  two  machines. 

The  bearings  of  both  the  turbines 
and  the  generators  are  lubricated  by 
oil  under  pressure  from  motor- 
driven  rotary  pumps.  Should  these 
pumps  fail,  similar  pumps  driven 
by  steam  turbines  immediately  start 
up  automatically,  so  that  no  break 
will  occur  in  the  oil  supply.  Oil  for 
the  hydraulic  governor  is  supplied 
from  the  same  source. 

(Continued  on  page  60,  Indus- 
trial Section) 


MARINE  TERMINALS  AND  THE  MOTOR  DRAY 


By  H.  McL.  HARDING 
Terminal  Engineer  of  the  City  of   New    Haven,    Connecticut 


THE  advent  of  the  motor  dray 
and  tractors  with  trailers  has 
resulted  in  modifications  in 
marine  terminal  design. 
These  changes  chiefly  consist  in 
there  being  greater  widths  of  the 
waterfront  spaces  between  the  sheds 
and  outside  edge  of  the  quay,  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  sheds  and 
the  warehouses,  and  wider  spaces 
between  the  ends  of  the  adjoining 
sheds  and  the  ends  of  the  various 
warehouses,  these  increased  areas 
being  in  addition  to  the  present  rail- 
way track  spaces. 

These  changes,  therefore,  influ- 
ence the  location  of  sheds,  ware- 
houses and  railway  tracks  and  cross- 
overs. There  are  also  changes  in 
the  designs  of  the  power  machinery 
whereby  there  are  more  transfer- 
ring and  handling  machines,  but 
each  of  less  lifting  capacity.  In- 
stead of  two-ton  cranes,  1500  to 
2000  pounds  may  be  used,  but  more 
of  them.    The    increase   of   space   is 


to  reduce  the  congestion  which 
would  otherwise  occur,  due  to  the 
increased  area  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  these  drays  and  trailers. 
The  success  of  mechanical  hoisting 
and  conveying  depends  upon  many 
small  mechanical  appliances  instead 
of  a  few  of  large  capacity. 

At  a  marine  terminal,  there  must 
be  co-ordination  between  dray  and 
vessel,  especially  as  pertaining  to 
outbound  freight.  For  this  outbound 
freight  the  ship  may  be  considered 
an  equivalent  to  the  railway  out- 
bound freight  platform  but  served 
by   machinery. 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  generally 
not  necessary  to  assort  the  outbound 
freight  according  to  marks  and 
cross  marks,  and  therefore  the  out- 
bound cars  and  drays,  where  the 
nature  of  the  material  will  permit, 
are  unloaded  directly  into  the  ship. 
At  certain  ports  more  or  less  of  the 
outbound  freight  is  loaded  directly 
between     the     barges     and     lighters 


and  the  ships,  and  not  only  into 
ocean  ships,  but  also  into  coast- 
wise and  river  vessels.  From  the 
large  motor  drays  the  outbound 
freight  can  be  transferred  directly 
into  the  ships  as  from  the  open 
platform  cars.  Inbound  freight  gen- 
erally is  placed  in  the  shed  for  as- 
sorting and  distribution.  To  do  this, 
more  space  is  necessary  alongside 
ship, and  more  space  should  be  re- 
served than  usual  for  these  drays. 

Water  Side  Spaces 

It  is  desirable  as  a  general  rule 
to  limit  the  width  between  the  quay 
edge  and  the  shed  to  fifty  feet,  this 
dimension  being  usually  controlled 
by  the  length  of  the  jib  of  the  trav- 
eling gantry  crane.  Where  there 
have  been  within  this  width  three 
parallel  railway  tracks,  these  may 
be  reduced  to  two.  This  width  of 
50  feet  may  be  divided  for  the  two 
railway  tracks  and  overhang  of  cars 
into  25  feet,  and  for  the  motor  drays 
25  feet. 
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There  should  be  many  access  and 
egress  drayways  for  the  motor 
drays  at  the  terminal  with  waiting 
areas  and  also  drayways  to  the  rail- 
way tracks  in  remote  sections  of  the 
terminal.  It  should  be  possible  for 
drays  to  encircle  the  sheds  and 
warehouses.  The  dray  approaches 
and  drayways  should  be  many  and 
their  locating  as  carefully  studied 
as  that  of  the  railway  tracks. 

Drays  should  not  enter  the  sheds 
but  should  be  able  to  pass  around 
the  outside  of  the  sheds.  There 
should  be  waiting  areas  at  both  ends 
of  sheds  and  warehouses.  Between 
the  sheds  and  warehouses,  in  the 
spaces  served  by  the  traveling  gan- 
try jib  cranes  or  by  the  overhead 
liridge  cranes  supporting  revolving 
jib  cranes,  there  should  be  areas 
for  dray  loading  and  unloading.  All 
parts  of  the  quay  except  within  the 
sheds  should  be  accessible  to  the 
drays. 

If  the  cargo  be  of  coarse  freight 
or  freight  similar  to  locomotive  boil- 
ers,   it   can    be    stored    in    the    open 


ferring  and  handling  most  econom- 
ically and  rapidly.  At  Manchester, 
England,  freight  is  moved  from 
these  one-story  warehouses  to  any 
part  of  the  terminal  for  about  12 
cents  per  ton.  It  may  be  that  most 
of  the  future  warehouses  used  ex- 
clusively as  marine  terminals  may 
be  in  accordance  with  some  such  de- 
sign or  what  may  be  called  combined 
warehouses. 

At  such  warehouses  drays  are 
loaded  and  unloaded  entirely  by  ma- 
chinery at  the  least  expense.  It  gen- 
erally is  not  necessary  for  the  drays 
to  enter  the  warehouses,  as  the  loads 
are  lifted  by  machinery  from  the 
dray  outside  the  warehouses  and 
transferred  and  tiered  within  the 
warehouse  by  the  same  machinery. 
Drays  while  not  permitted  within  the 
sheds  may,  under  restrictions,  enter 
warehouses. 

A  warehouse  thus  designed  is  sim- 
ple, rapidly  constructed  and  of  low 
initial  cost.  There  are  four  nearly 
blank  walls,  few  windows  in  the 
sides,   the    light   being   chiefly   from 


ical  appliances  for  which  no  floor 
space  need  be  reserved.  The  delay 
to  the  dray  at  the  terminal  is  far 
less  than  when  the  dray  has  to  be 
lifted  to  floors  or  elevators  and  then 
often  unloaded  and  the  goods  lifted 
and  tiered  by  human  labor. 

Motor  Dray  Capacity 

There  are  said  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  less  than  1,100,000  com- 
mercial motor  drays  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  combined 
carrying  capacity  of  990,000,000  tons 
annually.  The  number  is  daily  be- 
ing increased.  Of  dray  fleet  owners 
there  are  31,000  of  three  or  more 
commercial  cars,  12,000  of  three  or 
more  trucks  and  about  1.3,000  of  5 
to  10  truck  owners  and  truck  fleets. 
In  New  York  State  there  are  over 
12.5,000  commercial  cars.  Many  pas- 
senger cars,  of  which  there  are  3,- 
500,000  in  the  United  States,  often 
carry  a  number  of  light  packages. 

There  are  now  being  established 
motor  dray  terminals  and  sub  or  in- 
termediate dray  terminals.  In  Con- 
necticut there  are  about  25,000  com- 


Pier    B.    Seattle,    showing   four   Shipping    Board   liners    assigned    to    the    Admiral    Line   at    the    pier    on    the    same   day.     The    steamers    are,    right    to    left,    the 
passenger    and    freight    liners    Wenatchee.    Keystone    State  and   Silver   State   and   the   freighter   Edmore 


spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  sheds 
and   warehouses. 

One-story  Warehouse 
Where  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  any  one  com- 
modity, as  wool,  tea,  rice,  sugar, 
boxes  of  lemons,  tierces  of  tobacco, 
boxes  of  tea,  bales  of  cotton,  barrels 
of  liquids  or  boxes  of  dry  goods, 
then  such  freight  is  stored  in  the 
special  warehouses  with  all  the 
space  above  one  floor,  and  with  no 
overhead  floors.  The  height  of  the 
space  may  be  fifty  feet.  This  allows 
of  high  tiering  by  machinery,  trans- 


skylights  in  the  roof.  Such  a  ware- 
house with  a  capacity  equal  to  a 
five-story  warehouse  would  cost 
about  $90,000  instead  of  $475,000 
for  the  five-story  warehouse.  The 
lower  floor  being  on  the  ground  will 
sustain  almost  any  load. 

In  some  warehouses  the  load  on 
this  ground  floor  has  been  as  much 
as  30  tons  per  square  foot.  For  cer- 
tain classes  of  commodities,  there 
are  special  racks  or  containers.  It 
is  plainly  evident  that  a  clear  height 
of  40  feet  storage  greatly  facilitates 
the   operation   of   overhead    mechan- 


mercial  cars  which  could  have  a 
daily  carrying  capacity  of  75,000 
tons,  and  for  the  year  22,.500,000 
tons.  This  is  more  than  the  total 
railway  freight  passing  through  the 
city  of  New  Haven.  The  above  fig- 
ures of  twenty-two  millions  of  tons 
are  given  to  show  what  an  enormous 
volume  of  freight  can,  by  motor 
drays,  converge  to  the  New  Haven 
port  terminals,  and  what  extensive 
terminal  facilities  will  be  required 
along  the  curved  waterfront  of  the 
harbor  of  New  Haven  Bay.  The  so- 
lution  of  the   railway   problem   may 
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be  the  motor  dray  and  trailers  for 
freight  transport  for  an  average  ra- 
dius of  fifty  miles. 

Conclusions 

1. — More  ground  space  is  required 
at  terminals  due  to  the  advent  of 
the  motor   dray. 

2. — Marine  terminal  mechanical 
appliances  should  be  more  in  num- 
ber but  each  of  less  hoisting  ca- 
pacity. 


3. — By  means  of  one-vertical-space 
warehouses  there  will  be  less  delay 
and  waiting  for  the  drays  at  the 
terminals,  and  less  human  labor  of 
lifting. 

4. — When  this  vast  army  of  motor 
drays,  having  a  combined  capacity 
approaching  that  of  the  railways, 
becomes  consolidated  into  large  cor- 
porations, and  the  time  of  transport 


between  factory  and  dray  is  meas- 
ured by  one  day  for  one  course,  and 
many  new  marine  terminals  are  in- 
stalled with  this  one  day  course  in 
view,  then  the  freight  problem  for 
all  but  the  long  hauls  will  be  sim- 
plified and  solved.  The  enormous 
motor  dray  tonnage,  however,  indi- 
cates future  possibilities,  rather  than 
present  probabilities. 


ADMIRAL  LINE  EXPANSION 


WHEN,  early  in  July,  four 
large  United  States  Shipping 
Board  vessels  lay  at  one  time 
at  Pier  B  of  the  port  of  Se- 
attle, the  largest  commercial  wharf 
in  the  world,  a  graphic  picture  was 
presented  of  the  rapid  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  effort  to  win  ascend- 
ancy for  the  American  flag  in  the 
commerce  of  the  North  Pacific,  via 
the  Great  Circle  trade  route  to  and 
from  the  Orient.  The  mammoth  ter- 
minal, constructed  by  Seattle  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  is  jus- 


ers  Wenatchee,  Keystone  State  and 
Silver  State  and  the  freighter  Ed- 
more,  all  Shipping  Board  vessels  al- 
located to  the  Admiral  Line  for  op- 
eration. They  represent  an  invest- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  $27,000,000;  an  investment 
which  is  being  kept  moving  by  the 
Admiral  Line  to  bring  in  large  div- 
idends in  the  form  of  increased  com- 
merce with  the  Orient.  The  Key- 
stone State  will  sail  on  July  30  and 
the  Wenatchee  will  sail  August  27, 
after  an  overhauling  to  correct  mi- 


Line  officials  that  American  ships 
can  gain  control  of  the  trans-Pacific 
passenger  and  freight  business  orig- 
inating in  the  United  States,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 

Pier  B,  which  can  accommodate 
many  more  than  the  four  large  ves- 
sels shown  in  the  picture,  was  re- 
cently completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,- 
000.  It  is  2500  feet  long  and  365 
feet  wide,  larger  in  area  than  Pier 
A,  the  first  constructed,  which  is 
2540  feet  long  by  310  feet  wide.  The 
wharves    are    equipped    with   transit 


Pier   B,    Seattle,   showing   four    Shipping   Board   liners   assigned   to   the    Admiral    Line  at   the  pier   on   the   same  day.    The  steamers   are,   right  to   left,   the 
passenger   and    freight    liners    Wenatchee.    Keystone    State    and    Silver   State    and   the   freighter    Edmore 


tifying  the  faith  of  its  builders  by 
becoming  the  home  berth  of  an  in- 
creasing fleet  of  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  trans-Pacific  commerce. 

Pier  B  of  the  great  terminal  is 
being  used  as  the  American  termi- 
nus of  the  Admiral  Line,  which  in- 
augurated the  all-American  passen- 
ger and  freight  service  between  Pa- 
get Sound  and  Oriental  ports  with 
the  sailing  of  the  Wenatchee  April 
9  followed  by  the  Silver  State  July  9. 
The  four  ships  which  lay  at  Pier  B 
were  the  passenger  and  freight  lin- 


nor    defects    developed    in    her    first 
voyage. 

It  is  expected  that  additional  ves- 
sels will  be  allocated  to  the  Admiral 
Line  for  this  service,  making  the  ca- 
pacity for  passengers  and  freight  of 
the  American  Line  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  its  foreign  competit- 
ors, which  in  the  past  have  carried 
the  great  American  commerce  out  of 
the  Puget  Soui)d  gateway.  The  ves- 
sels which  have  so  far  sailed  in  the 
sei'vice  have  carried  good  cargoes, 
encouraging   the    belief    of   Admiral 


sheds  and  the  most  modern  machin- 
ery, insuring  rapid  and  economical 
handling  of  cargo  and  giving  Amer- 
ican ships  a  decided  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish ships  in  British  Columbia  ports. 
With  a  splendid  fleet,  to  be  still 
further  augmented,  and  the  best  ter- 
minal facilities  in  the  world,  the  Ad- 
miral Line  looks  for  rapid  realiza- 
tion of  its  purpose  to  gain  ascend- 
ancy for  the  American  flag  on  the 
Great  Circle  trade  route. 
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hours,  usiuK  only  three  of  the  ship's  hatches.  It  is 
costing  the  steamship  company  about  thirty  cents  a 
ton  to  discharge  these  sugar  cargoes  at  Crockett,  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  is  much  lower  than  present  prac- 
tice  at   any   other   dock. 

The  warehouses  are  designed  to  support  a  live  load 
on  the  floor  of  one  ton  per  square  foot.  The  founda- 
tion is  reinforced  concrete  piling  on  the  outer  portion 
adjacent  to  deep  water,  creosoted  piles  capped  with 
concrete  in  the  zone  immediately  back  of  the  concrete 
piles,  and  on  the  inner  side  green  piling  capped  with 
concrete.  On  the  land  side  of  this  warehouse  is  direct 
railway  connection  with  transcontinental  lines.  The 
conveyor  system  in  the  warehouse  has  a  rated  capacity 
for  loading  35  cars  a  day,  and  in  rush  seasons  as  high 
as  50  cars  have  been  shipped  in  a  single  day. 
Refining 

The  sacks  of  raw  sugar  passing  into  the  refinery  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  great  melt  house  are  opened  as 
they  come  off  the  conveyors  and  their  contents  dumped 
through  a  grating  into  the  raw  sugar  bin.  Any  lumps 
that  may  have  been  formed  are  run  through  a  crusher. 
The  empty  raw  sugar  bags  are  turned  and  thrown  onto 
a  conveyor  which  carries  them  to  the  sack  laundry. 
With  a  melt  of  2000  tons  a  day  run  through,  there 
remains  in  the  empty  bags  approximately  10,000 
pounds  of  raw  sugar,  which  is  entirely  recovered  from 
the  laundry  in  the  form  of  sweet  water. 

Quite  a  problem  developed  at  Crockett  in  the  drying 
of  these  sacks  and  a  very  ingenious  chain  conveyor 
was  worked  out  for  carying  them  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  boiler  room  of  the  power  plant,  thereby 
utilizing  the  wa.ste  heat  of  the  boilers  to  dry  the  bags. 

After  drying,  the   bags  are   repaired,   printed,   fitted 
with  a  liner,  and  re-used  for  packing  refined  sugar. 
Centrifugals 

The  raw  sugar  passes  from  openings  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bin  onto  scraper  conveyors  and  thence  onto 
elevators  to  the  top  of  the  melt  house  where  it  is 
mixed  with  washed  syrup  in  mills  called  minglers. 
This  syrup  softens  the  hard  molasses  coating  around 
the  sugar  crystals  and  forms  the  sugar  into  a  mushy 
mass  called  magma.  The  magma  now  passes  to  the 
centrifugal  machine,  and  the  syrup  is  spun  off,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  small  part  of  the  impurities. 

The  centrifugals  used  at  Crockett  are  of  a  modified 
and  improved  Watson-Laidlaw  type,  which  is  self- 
discharging  and  largely  automatic  in  its  whole  action. 
These  machines  are  motor-driven.  They  have  a  diam- 
eter of  48  inches  and  a  vertical  height  of  24  inches. 
The  bottom  is  open,  the  opening  being  SS^i  inches  in 
diameter.  The  lower  IbVo  inches  of  the  basket  tapers 
at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  and  the  calculated  capacity 
is  11.9  cubic  feet  with  a  magma  wall  thickness  of  6 
inches.  The  automatic  regulation  is  arranged  on  a 
time  schedule.  Five  seconds  after  the  centrifugal  is 
.started  the  basket  is  running  250  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  charge  of  magma  is  admitted  onto  a 
distributing  disk.  The  charge  flows  for  20  seconds, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  basket  is  revolving  at  a 
speed  of  650  revolutions  per  minute.  While  the  calcu- 
lated capacity  is  11.9  cubic  feet,  the  rapid  accelera- 
tion during  a  charge  is  constantly  throwing  out  the 
syrup  through  the  basket,  so  that  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  operate  the  centrifugal  at  an  actual 
capacity  of  slightly  more  than  15  cubic  feet.  When 
the  full  charge  is  in,  it  requires  about  45  seconds  to 
spin  off  the  syrup,  during  which  time  the  basket  comes 
to  its  full  speed  of  870  revolutions  per  minute. 


The  washing  water  is  then  applied  for  a  period  of 
75  to  90  seconds,  the  quantity  of  the  water  being  meas- 
ured, amounting  to  approximately  34  pounds  per 
charge.  The  water  is  applied  through  two  nozzles  so 
that  a  fine  spray  of  cold  water  reaches  every  part  of 
the  sugar  wall  under  a  constant  pressure  of  40  pounds. 
After  the  water  is  shut  off,  spinning  continues  for  30 
seconds  to  dry  the  sugar.  The  motor  is  then  shut  off 
and  the  brake  applied,  two  minutes  being  required  to 
bring  the  machine  to  a  stop.  Just  before  the  cen- 
trifugal comes  to  a  dead  stop  the  sugar  wall  drops  off 
through  the  bottom  of  the  basket  into  the  washed 
sugar  bin,  the  entire  load  discharging  in  two  seconds. 

This  automatic  discharging  and  the  other  advan- 
tages of  this  new  type  enable  it  to  handle  25  per  cent 
more  charges  per  23-hour  day  than  the  old  closed- 
bottom,  belt-driven  type.  The  charge  of  magma  weighs 
approximately  1220  pounds,  from  which  710  pounds  of 
washed  sugar  is  recovered.  Raw  sugar  entering  the 
cut-in  station  has  an  average  purity  of  96I2  per  cent. 
Washed  sugar  leaving  the  centrifugals  is  approxi- 
mately 99  per  cent  pure.  The  loss  of  weight  through 
the  washing  process  varies  from  8  to  12  per  cent. 
There  are  22  centrifugals  of  this  type  operating  at 
Crockett,  each  of  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  100 
tons  of  raw  sugar.  The  old  type  had  a  capacity  of  50 
tons,  and  one  man  operates  as  many  of  the  new  type 
as  of  the  old  so  that  the  labor  cost  is  cut  in  half  by 
the  installation  of  these  new  machines,  and  at  the 
same  time  much  floor  space  is  conserved. 
Pre-melting 

The  sugar  from  the  washed  sugar  bin  passes  to  the 
pre-melters,  where  it  is  melted  in  hot  water  mixed 
with  sweet  water,  a  by-product  of  the  filtering  process 
to  be  described  later.  The  melters  are  heated  and  the 
temperature  regulated  through  open  steam  injectors, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  and  water  should  be  so  proportioned  that  the 
resulting  mixture  will  be  of  a  constant  density  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  a  constant  temperature.  The 
liquor  then  passes  to  the  main  melting  tanks  where  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  density  and  temperature  is 
made  and  the  liquor  screened  to  take  out  such  impuri- 
ties as  burlap,  etc.  One  gallon  of  this  raw  liquor  at  a 
density  of  62  brix  weighs  10.85  pounds  and  contains 
6.73  pounds  of  solid. 

Sweetland    Filters 

The  liquor  now  passes  to  cast  iron  blow-up  tanks  10 
feet  in  diameter,  6  feet  high,  with  a  conical  bottom 
where  lime  and  kieselguhr  are  added  and  the  mixture 
run  into  the  Sweetland  presses.  The  Sweetland  press 
is  a  modern  innovation  in  the  sugar  refinery,  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  bag  filter  system.  All  of  the  sugar 
liquors  in  refineries  were  formerly  run  through  bags 
in  the  same  way  that  the  housewife  clarifies  her  jelly. 
It  was  a  slow,  tedious  and  exceedingly  disagreeable 
task. 

The  Sweetland  filters  are  cylindrical  metal  casings, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  630  gallons.  Each  case  con- 
tains a  filtering  area  of  1044  square  feet.  This  is  ar- 
ranged in  72  leaves,  each  with  an  area  of  14^2  square 
feet.  These  leaves  are  arranged  in  pairs  with  a  hollow 
space  between,  each  leaf  having  a  filter  cloth  of  light 
cotton  twill  stretched  over  a  screen.  As  the  liquor  is 
admitted  to  the  presses  the  kieselguhr  forms  a  cake  of 
filtercel  on  the  cloth,  and  all  of  the  insoluble  impuri- 
ties are  removed  as  the  liquor  is  forced  through  this 
filter  medium.  The  presses  will  handle  raw  liquor 
equivalent  to  100  tons  of  raw  sugar  per  24-hour 
(Continued  on  page  62,  Industrial  Section) 
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Model  Bill  Amended 

As  a  result  of  important  confer- 
ences between  advocates  and  critics 
of  the  so-called  Model  Bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  de- 
signed to  better  marine  insurance 
conditions  in  this  country,  the  skies 
have  been  cleared  and  the  way 
smoothed  for  enthusiastic  concerted 
action  in  furtherance  of  the  passage 
of  the  measure.  As  it  now  stands  it 
is  a  different  bill,  in  several  partic- 
ulars, from  the  one  originally  intro- 
duced by  Representative  George  W. 
Edmonds,  and  the  alterations  that 
have  been  made  make  it  decided- 
ly more  acceptable  to  shipowners 
and  marine  insurance  brokers  in 
that  several  features  objected  to 
by  the  latter  have  been  removed. 
The  original  bill  was  withdrawn 
in  committee  and  a  revamped  one 
substituted.  The  altered  measure 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  urged  for  passage, 
and  the  outlook  for  its  success  is 
extremely  bright.  A  similar  bill  is 
being  advocated  in  the  Senate. 

Four  Fundamental  Changes 

Representative  Focht  submitted  the 
report  for  the  committee,  and  in  it  he 
stated  that  the  following  four  fun- 
damental changes  in  American  ma- 
rine insurance  are  anticipated  from 
the  application  of  the  bill: 

1.  The  substitution  of  a  system  of 
net  profits  taxation  on  marine  insur- 
ance in  place  of  the  present  system 
of  taxation  on  gross  premiums. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  multiple 
insurance  principles,  so  that  Ameri- 
can fire,  marine  and  fire-marine  com- 
panies may  be  permitted  to  trans- 
act all  kinds  of  insurance  except 
life  insurance  and  fidelity  and  sure- 
ty bonding. 

3.  Enlargement  of  reinsurance  fa- 
cilities. 

4.  Removal  of  existing  limitations 
on  the  financial  operations  of  com- 
panies which  hamper  their  work  in 
foreign  fields. 

The  fight  on  the  original  measure 
was  conducted  by  shipowners  and 
marine  insurance  brokers  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  place  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  building  up  our 
desired  merchant  marine  by  adding 
a  burden  to  the  already  heavy  com- 
petitive overhead  of  the  former,  and 
worked  a  hardship  to  brokers  in  that 
it  imposed   upon  them  a  tax  of  2Vi; 
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per  cent  on  the  gross  premiums  of 
all  marine  insurance  shipped  abroad 
and  placed  with  unauthorized  for- 
eign companies;  and  also  because 
it  permitted  the  marine  insurance 
companies  to  join  combinations  in 
rate-making  that  would  bring  them 
under  construction  as  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  several 
states.  In  more  than  one  respect 
it  was  a  drawn  battle,  as  the  critics 
secure  what  they  wanted,  and  the 
underwriters  feel  that  they  them- 
selves have  sacrificed  little  that  was 
essential.  The  principal  changes 
were  as  regards  Sections  20,  21  and 
26.  The  first  two  were  stricken  out 
altogether  to  satisfy  objections  to 
alleged  "monopoly"  menaces.  Sec- 
tion 20  read: 

That  any  company  organized  or 
admitted  to  write  marine  insurance 
within  the  district  may  become  a 
party  to  any  association,  syndicate, 
exchange,  or  bureau  organizad  for 
concerted  action  with  respect  to  any 
one  or  more  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: The  supervision  or  perform- 
ance of  a  maintenance,  inspection, 
and  loss  survey  service;  the  super- 
vision or  conduct  of  salvage  opera- 
tions; the  formulation,  adoption,  or 
enforcement  of  policy  forms  and 
conditions;  the  application  of  cor- 
rect and  just  principles;  the  form- 
ulation and  enforcement  of  uniform, 
efficient,  and  economical  practices; 
the  recommendation,  approval,  or 
making  of  rates  of  premium:  and 
the  safeguarding  and  legitimate  ad- 
vancement of  the  business  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  members. 

May  Join  Syndicates 

Section  21  was  as  follows: 
That  any  company  organized  or 
admitted  to  write  marine  insurance 
or  reinsurance  within  the  district 
may  become  a  party  to  any  asso- 
ciation, syndicate,  exchange,  or  bu- 
reau whose  membership  consists  of 
companies  or  associations  authorized 
to  write  marine  insurance  or  rein- 
surance under  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  of  any  state,  territory, 
district,  or  possession  thereof,  and 
which  is  organized  for  the  following 
purposes:  To  transact  a  marine  in- 
surance and  reinsurance  business  in 
the  United  States  and/or  in  foreign 
countries  and  to  reinsure  or  other- 
wise apportion  among  its  member- 
ship the  risks  undertaken  by  such 
association  or  any  of  the  compo- 
nent members. 

Chapter  IX  treats  of  the  prohibi- 
tion  of   unauthorized   insurance   and 


the  licensing  of  brokers  in  certain 
cities,  and  in  this  Section  22  (old 
Section  24)  has  the  following  added: 
"Provided  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  any  office  outside  of  the 
United  States  of  an  insurer  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country,  whether  said  insurer  be  li- 
censed to  do  business  in  the  United 
States  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  to  be  an  insurer  not  authorized 
to  transact  the  business  of  insur- 
ance in  the  district." 

Sections  Are  Amended 

The  first  part  of  Section  23  (old 
Section  25)  was  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

That  the  superintendent,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  yearly  payment  of 
$100,  shall  issue  to  any  person  or 
corporation  who  is  trustworthy  and 
is  competent  to  transact  a  marine 
insurance  business  in  such  manner 
as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
insured  and  who  maintains  in  this 
district  a  regular  office  for  the  trans- 
action of  an  insurance  brokerage 
business,  a  license,  revocable  for 
cause  by  the  superintendent,  per- 
mitting the  party  named  in  such  li- 
cense to  act  within  the  district  as 
an  agent  for  the  assured  or  broker 
to  solicit  or  negotiate  or  place  con- 
tracts of  marine  insurance  with  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  associations, 
Lloyd's  individual  underwriters,  and 
inter-insurers,  which  are  not  author- 
ized to  transact  the  business  of  in- 
surance in  this  district,  and  shall  re- 
new the  same  annually,  unless  re- 
voked for  cause.  Provided,  that,  with 
respect  to  insurers  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  and 
duly  licensed  to  transact  the 'busi- 
ness of  insurance  in  any  state  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  and 
with  respect  to  insurers  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  state  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  said  li- 
cense shall  not  issue  unless  the  su- 
perintendent shall  be  satisfied  that 
said  insurers  show  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  same  standards  of  sol- 
vency as  would  be  required  if  said 
insurers  were  licensed  at  the  time 
of  issue  of  said  license  to  transact 
the  business  of  marine  insurance  in 
the  district." 

Section  24  (old  Section  26)  was 
amended,  after  the  word  "district" 
in  line  7,  to  read  as  follows,  so  that 
any  licensed  representative  of  an 
unauthorized  insurer  will  come  un- 
der these  restrictions: 

Shall  maintain  in  good  faith  an 
office  in  the  district,  (2)  keep  in  said 
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office  a  complete  book  of  record  of 
the  marine  insurance  transacted  by. 
through  or  with  his  or  its  assistants 
with  unauthorized  insurers,  showing 
(a)  a  brief  description  for  identifi- 
cation of  the  subject  matter  and 
kind  of  the  insurance,  (b)  the  voy- 
age insured,  or,  if  for  time,  the  date 
of  such  insurance  going  into  effect 
and  the  date  of  its  termination,  (c) 
the  name  of  the  beneficial  insured, 
(d)  the  amount  insured  with  unau- 
thorized insurers,  (e)  the  rate  of 
premium,  (f)  the  gross  premium 
payable  therefor.  Such  book  of  rec- 
ord shall  also  contain  statements  in 
the  same  details  of  all  such  insur- 
ances cancelled  or  on  which  prem- 
iums have  been  increased  or  reduced 
(including  laying-up  returns)  and 
the  amounts  of  additional  or  of  re- 
turn premiums  thereon;  (3)  keep  in 
said  office  such  additional  record  of 
the  insurance,  including  the  names 
of  the  corporations,  partnerships,  as- 
sociations, persons,  Lloyd's  under- 
writers, or  inter-insurers,  and  the 
amount  insured  by  each.  The  books 
of  record  and  all  supplementing  rec- 
ords shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  and  examination  by  the 
superintendent  of  insurance,  or  any- 
one appointed  by  him  for  said  pur- 
pose. The  data  as  herein  outlined 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  superin- 
tendent within  one  month  following 
his  request  therefor  and  upon  the 
form  furnished  by  him. 

Stowage  of  Grain 

Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  under- 
stands the  importance  of  fitting  a 
ship  for  the  carrying  of  grain  in 
bulk,  according  to  the  recently  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  an  experienced 
insurance  surveyor.  He  says  that 
once  a  grain  cargo  starts  to  shift 
it  is  beyond  control,  and  that  vessels 
should  be  loaded  without  a  percep- 
tible list  of  any  kind.  A  ship  should 
remain  without  a  list  for  the  first 
several  days  at  sea,  as  in  that  time 
the  cargo  will  settle  down  and  any 
empty  spaces  left  by  bad  trimming 
in  the  lower  holds  will  draw  from 
the  feeders  until  the  space  is  filled. 


Should  a  grain-laden  vessel  be  ex- 
posed to  a  bunker  list  before  the 
cargo  has  settled  down  it  will  bo 
difficult  to  again  get  her  in  proper 
trim,  as  grain  will  move  with  a  12- 
degree  list  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease until  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing toward  righting  the  ship.  Bad 
trimming  results  from  inferior  labor 
and  this  latter  economic  condition 
is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  today.  It  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  grain 
ship  trimmed  and  beam  filled  to  keep 
a  man  in  the  holds  continuously,  as 
otherwise  ignorant  and  indifferent 
laborers  will  merely  build  a  wall  of 
grain  around  the  hatch  combings, 
and,  thus  concealed  from  sight, 
slight  their  work  and  eventually  dig 
their  way  out  and  report  the  com- 
partment trimmed.  On  several  occa- 
sions it  has  been  found  that  suffi- 
cient empty  space  remained  in  the 
waists  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
the  grain  in  the  feeders.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  as  soon  as 
a  vessel  experiences  bad  w'eather  the 
grain  in  the  feeders  will  find  its  way 
into  the  lee  waists,  causing  the  ship 
to  list,  and  also  causing  the  grain  to 
move  away  from  the  longitudinal 
shifting  board  on  one  side,  leaving 
the  entire  weight  of  the  cargo  press- 
ing against  the  filling  boards  be- 
tween the  beams.  These  latter  are 
rarely  secured  to  stand  any  pres- 
sure, as  they  are  merely  pieces  of 
boards  fitted  between  the  beams  and 
driven  into  place  with  a  hammer; 
they  are  only  intended  to  keep  the 
top  of  the  cargo  from  shifting.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  latter  arrange- 
ment is  a  mistake;  filling  pieces 
should  be  provided  when  the  ship  is 
under  course  of  construction,  or  at 
least  provision  made  for  their  in- 
stallation. 

The  "Vanishing"  Ships 

You  could  not  get  a  marine  un- 
derwriter to  "fall"  for  the  stuff  that 
has    been    appearing    in    the    daily 


press  about  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  large  numbers  of  ves- 
sels of  late,  and  the  likelihood  of 
their  having  been  captured  by  pi- 
rates. Asked  about  it,  he  merely 
grins  and  pronounces  the  cryptic 
judgment,  "bunk."  In  point  of  fact, 
the  lists  of  vessel  -  disappearances 
that  have  been  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  include  catastrophes 
that  date  back  several  years.  Ma- 
rine underwriters  insist  that,  apart 
from  the  heavy  total  losses  that  re- 
sulted from  the  great  storms  of  early 
February,  the  number  of  disappear- 
ances has  been  no  more  unusual  this 
year  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is 
the  regular  thing  to  learn  of  a  foun- 
dering, about  so  often,  but  investi- 
gation generally  proves  conclusively 
that  it  resulted  from  defective  stow- 
age or  unseaworthiness.  The  total 
disappearance  of  the  Hewitt  several 
weeks  ago,  to  which  so  many  refer- 
ences have  been  made,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  underwriters  in  the  elo- 
quent fact  that  she  carried  a  tre- 
mendous cargo  of  sulphur.  She  was 
the  property  of  the  Union  Sulphur 
Company,  and  was  lost  while  sailing 
along  Atlantic  Coast  between  Sabine 
and  Boston.  All  the  insurance  mon- 
ey has  been  paid.  In  a  word,  ship- 
pers need  have  no  apprehension 
about  pirates  or  the  Soviets  or  who- 
ever else  is  credited  with  stealing 
ships  in  these  latter  days.  If  they 
will  just  help  in  getting  a  proper 
loadline  bill  through  Congress  they 
will  have  started  machinery  that 
will  reduce  the  number  of  "vanish- 
ing ships"  automatically  and  ef- 
fectively. 

Anti-Pilferage  Organization 

Once  again  a  concerted  effort  is 
being  launched  against  the  steady 
stream  of  losses  from  theft  and  pil- 
ferage. This  time  it  is  made  up  of 
marine  underwriters  and  a  set  of 
powerful  allies  drafted  from  various 
commercial  bodies,  and  the  methods 
to  be  employed  are  considerably  dif- 
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ferent  from  any  tried  in  the  past. 
A  membership  corporation  has  been 
formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  known  as  the  Trade  Pro- 
tective Association,  Inc.,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions in  transportation  and  the  ef- 
fecting of  reforms  calculated  to  min- 
imize ocean  freight  thieving.  The 
corporation  will  co-operate  with  the 
public  authorities  and  with  variou.'^ 
transportation  lines  and,  by  central- 
izing the  efforts  of  a  number  of  in- 
surance offices  and  trade  bodies,  it 
is  believed  that  a  powerful  influence 
can  be  exerted  in  the  correction  of 
pilferage  evils  in  connection  with 
the  transportation  of  merchandise 
to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York. 
Among  the  trade  organizations  that 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  are  the 
following:  Merchants  Association  of 
New  York;  Importers  and  Exporter.s 
Association;  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  Tanner's 
Council;  Manufacturers'  Export  As- 
sociation; and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  The  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  corporation 
are  to  be  subscribed  by  underwrit- 
ers of  New  York  City,  and  the  sum  of 
$50,000  has  been  fixed  as  an  initial 
levy  for  the  purpose.  This  has  al- 
ready been  assured  by  agreements 
entered  into  by  leading  underwrit- 
ing offices  of  the  city.  Members  of 
the  corporation  (other  than  the  orig- 
inal incorporators)  will  be  elected 
by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors, 
the  latter  body  to  consist  of  fifteen 
members  or  more  as  may  seem  ad- 
visable, the  majority  of  which  to 
consist  of  underwriters  because  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  theft  and 
pilferage  losses  falls  on  them.  Al- 
bert R.  Lee  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  and  will  have  entire 
charge  of  the  executive  work  of  the 
organization.  The  various  insurance 
offices  subscribing  to  the  corporation 
agree  to  report  to  the  general  man- 
ager  all   theft   and   pilferage   losses 


in  excess  of  a  minimum  sum  to  be 
agreed  upon,  and  to  pay  a  fee  for 
the  investigation  and  classification 
of  such  losses,  reports  being  forth- 
coming to  them  in  consideration  of 
such  fees.  To  secure  a  maximum  of 
effectiveness  the  various  subscribers 
agree  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  general  manager  and 
to  co-operate  among  themselves  in 
the  correction  of  abuses  by  approxi- 
mate differentials  in  rates  or  such 
other  methods  as  may  be  decided 
upon.  Special  investigations  will  be 
made  as  requested,  the  requesting  of- 
fice to  pay  a  fee  for  the  work.  It  is 
expected  that  the  current  expenses 
of  the  corporation  will  be  met  by 
these  fees  for  regular  and  special 
investigations  and  classifications.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  place  upon  the 
carriers  such  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility as  is  properly  theirs. 

Tonnage  Values  Reduced 

Marine  underwriters  are  gratified 
by  the  action  of  the  new  Shipping 
Board  in  marking  off  nearly  $2,000,- 
000,000  from  the  total  value  of  that 
organization's  vessels,  as  it  carries 
an  admission  that  these  ships  are 
not  worth  over  35  per  cent  of  their 
construction  cost.  However,  insur- 
ers much  prefer,  as  a  rule,  increases 
in  valuations,  as  they  cannot  afford 
to  use  present  selling  values  as  ba- 
ses for  issuing  policies  so  long  as 
repair  costs  remain  as  high  as  they 
are.  To  be  sure,  underwriters  are 
not  being  called  upon  very  often 
right  now  to  insure  newly  sold  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels,  but  they  have  to 
bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  board's 
reductions  upon  other  shipowners 
who  may  feel  they  should  have  re- 
duced valuations  when  they  come  to 
renew  their   insurances. 

Premature  Bills  of  Lading 

The  custom  now  in  vogue  of  ship- 
pers giving  shipowners  indemnity 
against  loss  in  return  for  a  clean 
bill  of  lading  is  being  seriously  ob- 


jected to  by  British  marine  under- 
writers. They  insist  that  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  shipowner  acknowl- 
edging the  good  condition  of  goods 
delivered  to  his  vessel,  for  which  he 
receives  assurance  of  inviolability 
against  damage  that  may  arise  should 
the  merchandise  prove  unsound.  The 
loss  falls  upon  the  underwriter,  as 
the  assumption  is  direct  that  the 
damage  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  since,  according  to  the 
bill  of  lading,  it  had  not  occurred 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
aboard  the  vessel.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  damage  may  have  occurred 
before  the  insurance  attached,  the 
underwriters  can  scarcely  be  blam- 
ed for  objecting  to  any  such  ar- 
rangement between  shipper  and 
shipowner. 

The  Lay-up  Return  Clause 

There  is  more  or  less  misunder- 
standing with  respect  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  American  Hull  Un- 
derwriters' Association  lay-up  re- 
turn clause,  which  involves  the  lia- 
bility of  the  underwriter  for  return 
premium  in  event  of  a  vessel  being 
laid  up  for  repairs — a  claim  under 
the  policy.  This  clause  does  not 
specifically  exclude  lay-ups  due  to 
policy  claims,  and  yet  inferentially 
by  the  very  nature  of  such  a  re- 
turn they  are  excluded.  Under  an 
annual  hull  policy  the  premium  is 
earned  as  soon  as  the  insurance  at- 
taches, just  as  under  a  voyage  pol- 
icy, and  the  rate  is  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  the  vessel  will  be 
at  sea  a  portion  of  the  period  and 
in  port  a  portion,  and  that  some 
time  will  probably  be  passed  in  re- 
pair yards  in  consequence  of  cas- 
ualties. But  lay-ups  in  port  due  to 
lack  of  freights  or  for  like  reasons 
can  not  be  foreseen  and  are  not 
taken  into  account  in  making  the 
rates ;  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
conditions  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
a  vessel.     If  a  vessel   were  to   sus- 
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tain  serious  damage  on  the  first  day 
of  the  attachment  of  the  insurance 
she  might,  very  possibly,  be  laid  up 
for  the  balance  of  the  policy  term 
and,  if  the  return  clause  applied, 
the  underwriter  would  l)e  out  prac- 
tically all  of  his  premium  and  be 
further  liable  for  heavy  loss  pay- 
ments. It  is  being  felt  by  under- 
writers that  the  most  advisable 
thing  to  do  is  to  insert  a  provision 
on  their  lay-up  return  clause  to  the 
effect  that  no  return  will  be  paid  if 
the  vessel  is  laid  up  under  average. 

Business  Most  Dull 

if  one  could  interview  every  un- 
derwriter of  the  Pacific  Coast  he 
probably  would  discover  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  belief  that  marine  bus- 
iness never  was  so  dull  in  all  their 
experience  as  it  is  today.  E.xcept 
for  a  slight  quickening  of  exports  to 
Japan  there  is  little  to  record  in  the 
way  of  new  business,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Australian  preferen- 
tial tariff  for  imperial  products  has 
hurt  trade  with  the  commonwealth 
considerably. 

Some  feelers  have  been  put  out 
recently  by  brokers  for  Japanese 
manufactured  silk  insurance.  Here- 
tofore that  has  been  placed  largely 
in  New  York,  where  most  of  the 
large  importers  have  their  head- 
quarters. One  San  Francisco  un- 
derwriter inquired  of  his  principals 
in  the  East  regarding  the  silk  and 
was  advised  that  the  company  prac- 
tically had  withdrawn  from  the  bus- 
iness. Stuffs  such  as  fine  kimonas 
can  be  stolen  so  easily,  for  their 
small  bulk  makes  detection  difficult, 
that  the  hazard  is  too  great  in  these 
days  of  pilferage. 

A  Sermon  on  Exchange 

As  to  Australian  trade,  we  Ameri- 
cans well  may  ask  ourselves  what 
we  expect.  Can  we  hope  to  sell 
goods  indefinitely  without  buying  in 
return?  No  country  can  settle  its 
trade  balances  in  gold  unless  it  pro- 
duces, as  does  Alaska,  gold  as  a 
commodity;  goods  and  not  gold  buys 
other  goods.  One  chief  reason  for 
the  continued  decline  in  Australian 
business  is  found  in  statistics  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  cabled  by  Trade  Commissioner 
Ferrin  July  2.  He  reports  that  the 
value  of  imports  for  that  period  was 
£143,000,000,  of  which  £29,000,000 
was  from  America;  whereas  exports 
totaled  £10<),000,000,  of  which  £7,- 
000,000  was  to  America.  That  is, 
the  unfavorable  balance  was  £34,- 
000,000;  and  almost  two-thirds  of 
that  was  incurred  in  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ferrin  does  add, 
however,   that  the   present  tendency 


is  toward  a  decrease  in  both  im- 
ports and  exports,  which  has  been 
manifested,  so  far  as  tonnage  is 
concerned,  for  some  time,  and  which 
is  a  curious  feature  of  Australian 
trade  today. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  under- 
writer may  plead  "not  guilty;"  he 
does  not  buy  and  sell,  and  he  has 
little  occasion  to  concern  himself 
with  the  volume  and  value  of  Aus- 
tralian exports,  which  are  insured 
for  the  most  part  at  the  point  of 
origin.  But  the  underwriter  and 
everyone  else  will  find  his  business 
in  better  condition  if  he  will  en- 
deavor to  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
essential  reciprocal  nature  of  for- 
eign trade.  The  preaching  of  that 
gospel  is  a  task  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, because  many  American 
business  men  who  engaged  exten- 
sively in  foreign  trade  for  the  first 
time  during  the  war,  when  the  de- 
mand always  was  for  exports,  actu- 
ally do  not  understand  the  simplest 
mechanics  of  exchange.  They  think 
they  can  sell  without  ever  buying. 

Cargo  Insurance  Better 

An  almost  imperceptible  improve- 
ment in  trans-Pacific  cargo  insur- 
ance was  to  be  observed  in  July. 
Some  underwriters  were  inclined  to 
attribute  the  change  to  Japan's  bet- 
ter tone,  but  steamship  men  were 
not  inclined  to  be  optimistic.  Hav- 
ing better  opportunity  to  observe 
just  what  cargo  was  moving,  they 
quickly  discovered  that  increased 
offerings  were  not  what  could  be  de- 
scribed as  general,  but  consisted 
largely  of  cotton,  cedar  logs,  old 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  later  in  the 
month  of  gasoline. 

Some  of  this  cotton  was  placed  in 
the  Pacific  market,  although  usually 
cotton  goes  to  the  two  Eastern  pools. 
Most  of  it  moved  by  vessels  of 
Struthers  &  Dixon  from  Los  Ange- 
les, which  not  only  handles  the  Im- 
perial Valley  crop,  but  also  is  tak- 
ing Gulf  bales  that  in  the  old  days 
would  have  gone  to  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too, 
that  the  large  quantities  loaded 
within  the  last  few  months  by  ves- 
sels of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
have  moved  through  Los  Angeles 
harbor. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco 

Those  who  do  not  "believe  in" 
mines  as  effective  agencies  in  the 
sinking  of  vessels  today — in  short, 
those  who  fear  that  many  a  scuttled 
ship  blames  the  Kaiser  unjustly — 
doubtless  have  good  reason  for  their 
belief.  Sinkings  by  mines  became 
too  popular  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  the  result  that  the  London  mar- 


ket declined  to  insure  any  more 
(Jreek  vessels,  and  rumors  are  abroad 
that  other  Mediterranean  nations  will 
find  London  deaf  to  their  proffers. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  a  great  authority,  probably  the 
greatest  authority  of  the  world,  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  a  few  months  ago  to 
receive  the  Alexander  Agassiz  medal 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence for  his  work  in  oceanography, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  be- 
lieved that  as  many  ships  had  been 
sunk  by  mines  since  the  war  as  dur- 
ing its  progress,  but  that  he  did  not 
include  submarine  sinkings.  Such  a 
statement  by  a  world-authority  de- 
serves  attention. 

A  $400,000  Fire 

A  loss  estimated  to  be  $400,000 
was  caused  by  a  fire  at  the  Harbor 
Island  plant  of  the  East  Waterway 
Warehouse  &  Dock  Company,  Seat- 
tle, July  9.  All  property  was  fully 
covered  by  insurance.  A  900-foot 
dock,  part  of  a  600-foot  transit  shed, 
three  freight  cars  and  quantities  of 
lumber  and  piling  were  destroyed. 
The  Shipping  Board  freighter  West 
Ison,  operated  by  Struthers  &  Dixon, 
was  lying  at  the  wharf  when  the 
fire  broke  out,  but  she  was  cut  loose 
and  saved  from  any  damage  more 
serious  than  blistered  paint. 

After  the  failure  of  Rogers  Brown 
&  Company,  which  incorporated  the 
dock  company  as  a  subsidiary,  the 
properties  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  hundred  men  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Idaho  assisted  greatly  in 
checking  the   fire. 

$100,000  to  West  Jester 

A  settlement  has  been  arrived  at 
by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  Cap- 
tain M.  S.  Harloe,  Shipping  Board 
representative  in  Japan,  and  C.  E. 
Harvey,  vice-president  of  Frank  Wa- 
terhouse  &  Company,  operators  of 
the  Shipping  Board  freighter  West 
Jester,  whereby  the  T.  K.  K.  pays 
yen  200,000,  or  approximately  |100,- 
000,  to  satisfy  a  salvage  claim 
against  the  Kiyo  Maru.  About  a 
year  ago  the  Kiyo  Maru,  then  on  a 
voyage  from  Yokohama  to  Kobe, 
caught  fire  off  Hommoku  and  her 
crew  lost  control  when  fire  forced 
the  engine-room  men  to  the  decks. 
The  O.  S.  K.  steamship  Africa  Maru 
rescued  the  passengers,  who  were 
trapped  aboard  the  Kiyo  owing  to 
the  life-boats  having  burned;  and 
the  West  Jester,  answering  a  call 
for  help,  went  alongside  the  Kiyo 
and  turned  her  fire  -  hose  on  the 
burning  ship.  All  night  long  the 
West  Jester  fought  the  fire. 
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Import  and  Export  Rates 

The  ten  months'  fight  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  rectification  of  import 
and  export  railroad  rates,  which  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  in- 
creases of  last  August,  has  been  re- 
warded with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Announcement  was  made  early 
in  July  by  all  railroads  east  of  Chi- 
cago that  they  would  make  effective 
the  Chicago  rates  on  a  long  list  of 
commodities.  Steel  alone  has  not 
been  reduced,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
important  commodity  a  Suez  reduc- 
tion has  affected  Panama,  with  a 
consequent  reaction  on  overland  bus- 
iness. As  things  stand  today,  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  little  opportunity 
to  go  into  Pittsburgh,  and  the  North 
Atlantic-Far  East  situation  is  too 
unstable  to  make  prophecy  attractive. 

Clover  Leaf  the   Lever 

To  the  continued  effort  of  the 
Western  Pacific  is  to  be  attributed 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  obtaining  these  reductions. 
In  seeking  to  extend  the  Chicago 
rates  to  the  east  of  that  city,  the 
Western  Pacific  found  an  outlet  in 
the  Clover  Leaf  Railroad.  Despite 
the  refusal  of  the  New  York  Central 
to  acquiesce  and  the  fear  of  other 
lines  to  antagonize  that  group,  the 
Clover  Leaf,  standing  alone,  made  a 
rate  of  $3.65,  as  against  $4.33^2 
quoted  by  the  other  railroads,  on 
automobiles  from  Detroit.  Although 
the  Clover  Leaf  was  interested  pri- 
marily in  motor  cars,  it  nevertheless 
agreed  to  publish  other  rates  as 
well.  The  reduction  opened  the  way 
from  Detroit  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
via  the  Missouri  Pacific.  In  order 
to  give  the  Northern  lines  an  open- 
ing, the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  and 
Southeastern  closed  the  gap  between 
the  Clover  Leaf  and  Chicago. 

In  the  meantime  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  enter  Pittsburgh  over 
the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  old  Wabash 
Terminal.  It  was  ready  to  make  re- 
ductions, but  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  hung  back,  and  Pittsburgh  re- 
mained closed  to  Pacific  Coast  busi- 
ness. 


But  the  Michigan  Central  found 
the  Clover  Leaf  automobile  rate 
something  to  reckon  with,  and  fi- 
nally, like  one  card  falling  against 
another,  the  railroads  toppled,  with 
the  eventual  result  that  rectification 
has  been  made. 

Just  what  business  the  Pacific 
Coast  may  expect  is  problematical. 
There  is  general  recognition  that 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  definitely  diverted  a  large  por- 
tion of  Atlantic  -  Oriental  business 
through  the  ports  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  especially  New  York.  Much 
of  the  old  traffic,  therefore,  cannot 
possibly  be  regained,  barring  an  act- 
ual closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
slides,  as  happened  in  1915  and 
1916.  But  a  considerable  amount 
of  tonnage  legitimately  belongs  to 
ports  of  the  Pacific,  despite  the  se- 
vere competition  of  the  direct  all- 
water  steamship  lines,  and  this  bus- 
iness, which  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
compelled  to  forego  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Eastern  railroads, 
now  may  begin  to  flow  back  in  its 
old  channel. 

Why  They   Hung  Back 

The  Eastern  railroads  had  refused 
to  reduce  the  import  and  export 
rates  because  of  more  than  one  rea- 
son. The  short  haul  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  at  local  rates  was  attrac- 
tive. Besides  that,  the  Eastern  lines 
chose  to  make  reductions  conditional 
upon  changes  in  division  of  revenue, 
whereas  the  transcontinental  roads 
held  that  the  two  questions  neces- 
sarily were  separate  and  should  be 
decided  each  upon  its  merits.  In 
this  case  both  foreign  and  domestic 
traflfic  were  involved,  and  the  com- 
petition of  intercoastal  steamship 
lines,  which  not  only  took  business 
from  the  transcontinental  companies 
but  also  supplied  the  large  consum- 
ing markets  of  the  East  directly,  tak- 
ing Pacific  products  directly  into 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Baltimore  without  giving  Eastern 
railroads  an  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  the  business,  aided  materially 
in  forcing  all  railroads  to  make  com- 
mon cause.  Although  the  New  York 
Central    lines,    for    example,    might 


handle  California  fruits  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland,  they  were  losing 
the  large  volume  of  business  des- 
tined immediately  for  New  York; 
such  roads  as  the  Clover  Leaf,  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  handling 
carload  lots  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Lakes,  were  receiving  no  more  than 
switching  business  in  Cleveland  it- 
self. 

That  I.  C.  C.  Puzzle 

Reference  was  made  to  the  case 
of  steel.  This  requires  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation.  Due  apparently 
to  a  Suez  reduction,  the  New  York- 
Far  East  lines  have  cut  their  rate 
to  $13  a  long  ton,  a  reduction  of  $3. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $11.60  a  short 
ton.  The  Pittsburgh-New  York  rate 
is  $7.60,  the  total,  Pittsburgh-Yoko- 
hama, being  $19.20.  For  several 
weeks  the  Pacific  Coast-Orient  water 
rate  has  been  $5.88,  which  is  about 
the  minimum  that  could  be  expected, 
and  an  additional  reduction  of  $3, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Atlantic  cut, 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  que.stion, 
even  though  a  rate  of  $5  on  knock- 
ed-down  steel  cars  was  recently  pub- 
lished. In  order  for  the  old  rate  of 
$5.88  to  be  maintained,  therefore, 
the  railroads  would  be  compelled  to 
quote  $13.32  transcontinental,  or  66.6 
cents  a  hundred,  as  against  71  cents 
Chicago  and  80  cents   Pittsburgh. 

But  some  ruling  or  other  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
details  of  which  appear  obscure, 
holds  that  a  differential  of  9  cents 
shall  be  maintained,  so  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  Pittsburgh  rate  to 
66.6  cents  would  force  Chicago  down 
to  57.6,  a  cut  of  13.4.  In  view  of 
the  effect  that  such  a  cut  would  have 
on  the  existing  rate  structure,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  compelled  to  forego  Pittsburgh 
business,  but  that  the  Western  lines 
will  be  able  to  enter  Chicago  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Atlantic,  pro- 
vided that  a  rate  of  66.6  cents  be 
made. 

It's  a  Weary  World 

Yet  the  general  ocean  freight  sit- 
uation is  so  uncertain  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  scarcely  more  than  guess- 
work. Panama  hinges  upon  Suez,  as 
several  steamship  lines  have  discov- 
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ered  to  their  chagrin,  and  trans- 
continental -  Pacific  business  hinges 
upon  Panama;  the  Pacific  West- 
bound Conference,  moreover,  is  sadly 
disrupted,  and  the  North  Atlantic- 
Far  East  is  approximately  as  sedate 
as  a  herd  of  wild  horses.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  snow  is  expected  over 
the  Middle  West  in  January. 

By  and  large,  the  steel  rate  tangle 
is  favorable  to  United  States  Steel. 
That  corporation  has  mills  in  the 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham 
districts;  the  independents,  however, 
generally  cluster  about  Pittsburgh, 
and  they  therefore  have  only  the 
one  route,  Pittsburgh-Atlantic-Far 
East,  as  opposed  to  the  corporation's 
Birmingham-Gulf-Far  East  or  Chi- 
cago-Pacific-Far East  or  Pittsburgh- 
Atlantic.  So  long  as  a  differential 
exists  in  favor  of  Chicago  and  Bir- 
mingham, the  corporation  will  be  in 
a  position  to  command  business  that 
naturally  wishes  to  move  via  a  Gulf 
or  Pacific  port. 

Faster  and  More  Regular 
There  is  some  traffic  that  does  pre- 
fer to  go  by  one  of  those  routes,  es- 
pecially by  the  latter.  The  frequen- 
cy of  sailings  by  fast  steamships 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  de- 
pendability of  schedules,  which  are 
maintained  to  the  hour  and  minute, 
contribute  to  give  the  West  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  some  respects. 
The  Atlantic  -  Orient  vessels  are 
freighters  pure  and  simple;  on  the 
Pacific,  however,  one  finds,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  cargo-carrier,  such 
fast  combination  vessels  as  those  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  T.  K.  K.,  0.  S. 
K.,  N.  Y.  K.,  and  Canadian  Pacific. 
And  with  few  exceptions  they  sail 
at  the  precise  hour  of  schedule, 
whereas  there  have  been  some  mark- 
ed failures  in  that  respect  on  the 
Atlantic,  one  recent  steamer  having 
sailed  twenty-one  days  behind  time. 
One  important  result  of  the  im- 
port and  export  reductions  will  be 
the  loss  by  Canadian  railroads  of  the 
advantage  they  have  had  over  Amer- 
ican lines,  for  the  Canadian  compan- 
ies applied  their  rates  through  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  the 
American  stopped  at  Chicago. 
The  Rate  Changes 
The  following  are  the  rate  changes 
announced  early  in  July,  to  be  effec- 
tive as  soon  as  Tariff  29-H  could  be 
amended : 

(Rate  in  cents  a  hundred  pounds) 
Item       Commodity     New  Rate     Old 
40     Agricultural  imple- 
ments      115     1331/2 

47     Bottles    125 

55     Canned  goods  120     133^/2 

60     Chocolate   165     200 

65     Dry  goods  145     160 


70     Glass   no  1461/2 

75     Glass   100  1331/2 

85     Road  machinery  ....  115  I331/2 

87     Ink  150     

150     Lime    80  861/2 

155     Machinery    115  1331/2 

100     Sewing  machines.  .-  115  I461/2 

172     Motorcycles   325     

180     Oil  well  supplies...  115  133I2 

185     Paint  80  93V3 

190     Paper 100  120 

198     Pianos  340     

200     Plumbers'  goods 140  I661/2 

205     Railway  equipm't...  871/2  100 
(axles,  etc.) 

210     Cars  and  parts 871/2  100 

220     Locomotives   and 

parts    871/2  100 

225     Roofing   100  120 

235     Rope    85  93I/2 

240     Soap    115  I331/2 

255     Starch  110  120 

260     Heating    apparatus  140  I66I/2 

265     Tires    250  3331/2 

270     Tobacco,  mfd 155  180 

275     Tobacco,  unmfd 150  I861/2 

280     Automobiles  365  4331/2 

285     Automobiles  315  3661/2 

290     Wagons,    etc 160  I86I/2 

292     Trailers,  etc 200     

315     All  commodity 200  2331/2 

Other  changes,  too  long  to  be  giv- 
en in  detail,  apply  to  poles,  boilers 
for  export,  foil,  culvert  sheets,  iron 
flooring,  condensed  milk,  wood  pulp 

and    pulp-board,    all    exports;  and 
hemp    and    other   fibers   for    import. 

Those   interested   may  obtain  infor- 
mation of  any  railroad  office. 

Rail  Rates  Down 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
a  reduction  in  the  railroad  rate  on 
canned  salmon  for  export,  Seattle  to 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  carload  lots, 
from  $1.16  to  87I2  cents.  Prior  to 
the  reduction  the  871/2-cent  rate  was 
effective  to  Chicago,  but  local  rates 
from  that  city  to  the  seaboard  made 
the  average  cost  $1.16.  As  a  result 
much  salmon  was  diverted  to  water 
shipment. 

Through  rates  on  Northwestern 
lumber  to  the  Atlantic  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  railroads.  Boston 
and  New  England  generally  receive 
a  rate  of  95  cents  a  hundred  as 
against  $1,061/2  ;  New  York  territory, 
90  cents  as  against  $1.06i/2.  These 
reductions  were  forced  by  water 
competition.  A  through  rate  of  86 
cents  has  been  made  to  Central  As- 
sociation territory,  applying  in  all 
cases  when  the  present  combination 
rate  is  not  lower  than  the  new.  Sav- 
ings will  be  effected  approximately 
as  follows:  to  New  England,  $2.87 
a  thousand  feet;  to  New  York,  $4.12 
a  thousand;  to  Buffalo  and  Pitts- 
burgh, $2  a  thousand. 


Robert  B.  Allen  of  Seattle,  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association,  said:  "It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
do  not  regard  the  reductions  as  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  restore  the  parity 
that  formerly  existed  in  rates  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  from  the  south- 
ern pine  districts  to  the  common  mar- 
kets of  the  East.  Nor  do  we  believe 
the  reductions  sufficient  to  give  back 
to  the  railroads  much  of  the  lumber 
business  that  is  now  going  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  by  water.  It  is  prog- 
ress, nevertheless,  and  our  associa- 
tion has  heard  the  news  with  deep 
interest." 

Import  Rates  Reduced 

Reduced  rates  on  import  ship- 
ments of  fibers,  oils,  butter  and 
poultry  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
points  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  have  been  announced 
by  transcontinental  railroads,  ef- 
fective August  3.  In  the  following 
schedule  the  first  item  is  the  com- 
modity, and  the  figures  show  the 
minimum  carload  weight,  the  old 
rate  and  the  new: 

Fibers,  40,000;  $1;  85  cents.  Oils, 
in  packages,  40,000,  or  in  tank  cars, 
capacity  of  cars;  $1.20;  $1.05.  But- 
ter and  dressed  poultry,  24,000; 
$3,331/2;  $2.30. 

Reduced  rail  rates  announced  last 
month  on  beans,  canned  goods,  dried 
fruit,  etc.,  California  to  Eastern  ter- 
ritory, will  become  effective  Au- 
gust 22. 


Freight  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  13,  1921. 

Since  our  last  circular  of  June 
14,  there  has  been  great  activity  in 
chartering  for  grain  from  the  North 
and  barley  from  San  Francisco. 

Northern  Grain  &  Warehouse 
Company  chartered  about  6000  tons 
of  space  on  the  motorship  George 
Washington  from  Portland  to  U.  K.- 
continent  at  57/6,  with  the  option 
of  loading  barley  at  San  Francisco 
at  the  same  rate.  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Company  chartered  a  Japanese 
steamer,  unnamed,  at  55/ — .  Kerr, 
Gifford  &  Company  chartered  steam- 
er Meiwu  Maru  also  at  55/ — .  The 
Northern  Grain  &  Warehouse  Com- 
pany chartered  Japanese  steamer 
Baltimore  Maru,  and  one  unnamed, 
as  yet,  at  55/ — .  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Company  chartered  British  steam- 
er Bengloe  at  55/ —  for  one  port, 
and  56/3  for  two  ports,  U.  K.-Con- 
tinent,  and  another  Japanese  steam- 
er at  57/6.  Pacific  Grain  Company 
chartered  United  States  Shipping 
Board  steamer  at  a  reported  rate  of 
60/ — ,  although  the  Shipping  Board 
official  here   gives   the  rate   as   hav- 
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ing  been  65/ — .  From  San  Fran- 
cisco, Strauss  &  Company  chartered 
French  sailer  L'Hermite  to  U.  K.- 
Continent  H.  A.  or  D.  at  55/ — ,  and 
after  the  15th  of  June  several  liners 
were  arranging  space  at  60/ — ,  and 
in  two  cases  for  special  ports  as 
high  as  62/6  was  paid.  E.  L.  Eyre 
&  Company  chartered  space  for  6000 
tons  on  the  motorship  Theodore 
Roosevelt  at  60/ — ,  followed  a  few 
days  later  by  a  chartering  of  Jap- 
anese steamer  Tokufuku  Maru  at 
57/6  for  one  port  and  60/ —  for  two 
ports  by  Strauss  &  Company,  and 
yesterday  this  same  firm  chartered 
a  British  steamer,  not  yet  named, 
at  a  reported  rate  of  65/ —  for  two 
ports  U.  K. -Continent. 

The  English  barley  market  has 
become  stronger,  having  moved  up 
from  47/ —  a  quarter  to  50/ — ,  which 
allowed  the  regular  liners  to  quickly 
fill  up  space  for  U.  K.  ports  at  62/6; 
and  65/ —  is  now  the  working  rate 
for  parcels. 

Our  belief  is  that  there  will  be 
active  chartering  from  this  time  on, 
especially  from  here,  and  also  from 
Portland  as  soon  as  the  new  crop 
wheat  is  rushed  in. 

The  banks  evidently  are  not  going 
to  advance  money  to  farmers  to  hold 
their  grain  for  speculative  purposes, 
which  means  that  the  farmers  will 
have  to  sell  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

We  fully  expect  65/ —  to  be  the 
regular  rate,  and  it  might  be  even 
higher  if  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  should  eventually  make 
up    its    mind   to    change    its    charter 


rates,  which  are  65/ —  to  one  port 
U.  K.-Continent  and  67/6  for  two 
ports. 

We  regret  that  lumber  freights 
are  still  ruling  so  low  that  we  have 
barely  a  few  charters  to  report,  with 
the  exception  of  a  demand  for  sail- 
ing vessels  for  lumber  from  the 
North  to  San  Pedro  caused  by  the 
tie-up  of  our  steam  schooners  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  strike  of  en- 
gineers. 

Japanese  steamers  Aden  Maru  and 
Denmark  Maru  were  chartered  by 
the  American  Trading  Company  for 
lumber  to  China  or  Japan  at  $12  a 
thousand  feet.  The  rates  are  now 
supposed  to  be  about  $11.50,  as  the 
rates  for  wheat  from  Portland  to 
Japan  have  been  lowered  to  $6  in- 
stead of  $7  as  before.  For  West 
Coast,  Soutlj  America,  schooner 
Resolute  was  chartered  at  $18  to 
Callao  by  Mohns  Commercial  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Comyn's  schooner 
Rosamond,  which  had  been  laid  up 
for  a  while  at  Sausalito,  succeeded 
in  getting  $20  a  thousand  also  to 
Callao  to  fill  a  special  order  by  Mr. 
Seaborn  of  Seattle.  American  steam- 
er Honolulu  has  been  chartered  to 
load  lumber  from  Grays  Harbor  and 
Puget  Sound  to  New  York  at  $17.50 
a  thousand  feet.  The  business 
could  no  doubt  be  repeated. 

We  have  heard  of  no  sales  or 
time  charters  since  our  last  report, 
although  we  hear  from  Europe  that 
steamers  and  sailors  are  being  sold 
at  very  low  prices. 

PAGE  BROTHERS, 
BROKERS. 


In  Oriental  Yards 


Japanese  Building 


"While  Japan  was  able  last  year 
to  maintain  third  place  in  the  list 
of  the  world's  tonnage  producers, 
and  although  there  is  still  a  large 
volume  of  work  in  hand,  it  is  re- 
ported by  leading  exponents  of  the 
industry  that  competition  from  other 
countries  in  the  future  may  result 
in  the  Japanese  shipbuilding  output 
being  placed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  po- 
sition," says  the  bulletin  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Associa- 
tion in  reviewing  conditions  abroad. 
"This  is  largely  due  to  her  unfavor- 
able situation  with  respect  to  mate- 
rial, and  is  also  aggravated  by  the 
lowering  of  the  differential  in  wages, 
which  have  risen  to  three  or  four 
times  the  pre-war  rates,  while  gen- 
eral labor  efliciency  has  been  largely 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 
in  working  hours.  With  these  con- 
ditions to  face,  competition  with  for- 


eign rivals  will  be  extremely  diflS- 
cult.  There  is  also  a  tendency  among 
Japanese  shipowners  to  place  orders 
abroad,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  several  well-known  companies 
have  ordered  ships  from  foreign 
yards  during  the  past  year.  In  or- 
der to  meet  foreign  competition  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  the  cost 
of  materials  reduced  to  the  utmost, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  effici- 
ency of  workers  must  be  increased 
or  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  under 
Japanese  registry  a  total  of  2933 
vessels,  representing  3,012,447  gross 
tons.  These  figures  include  ships  of 
twenty  or  more  tons.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  vessels  are  over 
1000  tons,  aggregating  2,553,542  tons, 
while  114  ships  of  between  5000  and 
8000  tons  aggregate  648,902  tons." 
(More  recent  figures  compiled  by  the 
Japanese    Department    of    Communi- 


cations give  the  totals  as  792  vessels 
each  exceeding  1000  gross  of  2,699,- 
464  tons.) 

"The  eight  -  hour  day  has  been 
abandoned  for  one  of  nine  or  ten 
hours  by  five  of  the  largest  ship- 
building companies  in  the  Bay  of 
Tokio,  who  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  concede  to  their  men  the 
privilege  of  an  eight-hour  day.  It 
is  further  reported  that  the  Yoko- 
hama Dockyard,  which  recently  dis- 
missed 2000  men,  will  probably  dis- 
charge an  additional  1000  men." 

At  the  middle  of  June,  52  vessels 
of  283,780  tons  were  under  construc- 
tion or  were  to  be  laid  down,  but 
85  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  for 
builder's  account.  The  slump  in 
shipbuilding  has  led  yards  to  under- 
take more  general  work,  the  Osaka 
Iron  Works  and  Yokohama  Dock 
Company,  for  example,  having  gone 
into  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery,  bridge  materials,  etc., 
and  Kawasaki  having  arranged  to 
build  airplanes. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  labor  in  Japan  will  mod- 
ify her  ability  to  compete  with  other 
nations.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  Japan  have  been 
women  up  to  recent  times,  and  their 
lack  of  organization  and  assertive- 
ness  has  tended  to  minimize  labor 
disturbances.  The  recent  increase, 
however,  in  the  variety  and  growth 
of  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel 
manufacture,  in  which  female  labor 
cannot  be  profitably  utilized,  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  modify 
this  advantage.  A  new  and  signifi- 
cant factor  is  the  formation  of  labor 
unions  and  the  growth  in  influence 
of  such  organizations. 

Current  Work 

Five  vessels  exceeding  1000  tons 
gross  were  launched  during  May,  as 
follows:  Mitsubishi,  one  for  the 
O.  S.  K. ;  Asano,  one  for  the  T.  K. 
K. ;  Nitta,  one  for  builder's  account; 
Osaka  Iron  Works,  one  for  Harata; 
Kawasaki,  one  for  builder's  account. 
The  five  aggregated  25,580  tons 
gross.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  25 
vessels  of  1000  gross  tons  or  more, 
aggregating  135,150  tons  gross,  had 
been  launched  since  January  1,  as 
compared  with  93  vessels  of  433,265 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1920. 
At  the  first  of  June  the  Asano  yard 
was  leading  with  48,200  gross  tons 
of  shipping  under  construction; 
Mitsubishi,  Nagasaki  was  second 
with  45,220,  and  Kawasaki  third  with 
32,000. 

Duties    on    shipbuilding   materials 
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have  been  abolished  from  June  1.  As 
summarized  by  the  authorities,  the 
reguhitions  drafted  under  the  law- 
exempt  the  following:  Iron  and 
steel  materials;  new  inventions; 
special  articles  for  fitting  up  ves- 
sels which  it  is  difficult  to  manu- 
facture in  Japan  and  parts  of  such 
articles;  engines  and  parts  of  en- 
gines; all  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction or  repairing  of  iron  and 
steel  vessels. 

Yokohama  Dock  Dividend 

The  Yokohama  Dock  Company's 
dividend  for  the  last  six  months  is 
at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  a  year. 
Net  profits  were  yen  1,033,192,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  yen  293,528 
carried  forward  from  the  preceding' 
term.  Disposition  was  made  as  fol- 
lows: legal  reserve,  yen  55,000;  spe- 
cial reserve,  yen  100,000;  workmen's 
relief  fund,  yen  25,000;  bonuses,  yen 
100,000;  dividends,  yen  750,000; 
leaving  yen  296,721  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  capitalization  is  yen 
10,000,000,  divided  into  100,000 
shares,  of  which  68,250  are  owned 
by  the  Nippon  Yusen   Kaisha. 

Uchida  Yard  Sold 

After  considerable  rumor  had  been 
set  winging  regarding  the  Uchida 
yard  of  Yokohama,  the  destiny  of 
the  plant  has  been  settled  definitely 
by  the  announcement  that  the  Osaka 
Iron  Works  had  taken  over  the  equip- 
ment and  a  contract  with  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  for  the  construction  of  a 
special-service  vessel,  the  last  work 
on  hand  in  the  yard.  The  Uchida 
plant,  which  was  described  under 
the  title  of  "Japan's  Oldest  Engine 
Works"  in  the  October,  1919,  issue 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  was  found- 
ed in  the  '70's  and  was  known  for 
years  as  the  Y'okohama  Engine  & 
Iron  Works.  Nobuya  Uchida,  presi- 
dent of  the  Uchida  Risen  Kaisha, 
bought  the  plant  in  April,  1917,  cap- 
italizing it  at  yen  3,000,000,  paid  up, 
and  lending  it  yen  1,500,000.  During 
the  war  the  yard  prospered,  build- 
ing several  vessels,  among  which 
were  the  Eastern  Glade  and  Eastern 
Glen  for  the  Shipping  Board;  but 
up  to  the  present  business  term  it 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  a  large 
debt.  More  than  1200  workmen  were 
discharged  June  20,  the  last  day  of 
the  Uchida  yard.  It  will  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  Yokohama  Iron 
Works. 

Reports  from  Japan  say  that  a 
strike  of  employes  of  the  Osaka  Iron 
Works  has  been  settled  by  the  com- 
pany recognizing  the  union.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  important, 
because  employers  of  Japan  have 
been    extremely    loath    to    recognize 


any  unions  except  those  sponsored 
by  themselves.  The  Fujinagata  yard 
strike  still  continued  in  late  June. 

Russian  Ships  and  Docks 

According  to  a  statement  appear- 
ing in  a  recent  number  of  the  Soviet 
journal,  Pravda,  a  translation  of 
which  was  forwarded  by  Trade  Com- 
missioner H.  Lawrence  Groves  of 
Riga,  Latvia,  May  26,  the  number  of 
commercial  steamships  of  all  kinds 
in  possession  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
government  on  March  1,  1921,  was 
as  follows:  in  Baltic  Sea  ports,  78; 
in  the  Caspian  Sea,  238;  in  the 
White  Sea,  329;  in  the  Black  Sea, 
222;  on  the  Caucasian  coast,  58;  in 
Crimean  ports,  69;  in  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  62;  total,  1056.  The  article 
further  states  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment possesses  946  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  which  five  are  in  the  Baltic. 

Of  732  steam  vessels  in  use  at 
present,  only  566  are  in  fit  condi- 
tion. Owing  to  lack  of  materials 
and  facilities,  as  well  as  fuel,  So- 
viet docks  are  unable  to  handle  the 
situation,  and  the  government  is 
therefore  greatly  interested  in  con- 
tracting for  repair  work  in  different 
ports,  especially  those  of  the  Baltic 
Sea — Reval,  Riga,  Libau,  Copenhag- 
en and  Kiel. 

From  an  official  Soviet  source  it 
is  learned  that  as  late  as  May  14 
steamships  lying  in  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  in  an  especially  poor 
condition,  almost  all  their  engines 
being  completely  destroyed. 


In  a  report  of  May  5  to  the  Soviet 
Institution  for  Economic  Research 
(a  translation  of  which  was  for- 
warded May  9  by  W.  S.  Howell,  sec- 
retary to  the  American  Legation  at 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia),  Professor 
Rafalovich  states  that  the  Soviet 
government  has  a  total  of  98  ships 
for  coast  traffic,  and  that  the  indus- 
try shows  a  general  decrease  in 
skilled  workmen,  lack  of  laborers, 
and   lessened  efficiency. 

In  anticipation  of  trade  following 
the  commercial  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  government  has 
been  making  efforts  to  put  a  few- 
ports  into  condition  for  entrance  of 
foreign  shipping. 

On  May  1,  Golos  Rossii  (Berlin) 
reported  the  situation  not  up  to  ex-  i 
pectation.  The  port  of  Petrograd 
was  in  very  bad  condition,  with  me- 
chanical equipment  not  working,  the 
technical  personnel  lacking  and  aux- 
iliary vessels  disappeared.  Mine 
sweeping,  according  to  Krasnaya 
Gazeta,  was  not  expected  to  begin 
until  May  15.  By  May  31,  accord- 
ing to  Latest  News  (Paris),  only  one 
steamer  had  sailed  from  the  port. 

In  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Odessa, 
the  elevated  "estokada"  for  car-to- 
ship  loading  was  taken  dow-n  by  the 
Bolsheviki  and  used  for  fuel.  Early 
in  the  year  the  Soviet  government 
declared  Nikolaev  and  Novorossiisk 
to  be  first  and  second  ports,  respec- 
tively, for  entrance  of  foreign  ves- 
sels. 


With  Far  East  Operators 


N.  Y.  K.  Report 


"The  net  profits  of  the  company 
for  the  last  business  term  amounted 
to  yen  5,540,000,  showing  a  decrease 
of  yen  3,840,000  compared  with  the 
previous  term  and  of  no  less  than 
yen  11,450,000  in  comparison  with 
the  net  profits  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,"  said  Yonejiroh 
Ito,  president  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  in  addressing  the  stockhold- 
ers at  the  annual  meeting  in  Tokyo 
May  30.  "About  1914  it  was  gener- 
ally recognized  that  there  was  a 
suitable  balance  between  tonnage 
and  cargo.  At  that  time  the  world's 
freight  space  amounted  to  45,000,000 
tons,  while  the  amount  of  sea-borne 
cargo,  according  to  our  investiga- 
tions, was  about  330,000,000  tons. 
The  world's  shipbuilding  capacity 
was  3,000,000  tons  a  year.  The 
prices  of  ships  were  yen  100  per 
ton.  Wages  were  35  shillings  in" 
England,  and  bunker  coal  at  Port 
Said  was  available  at  26s.  6d.  The 
freight   rate   on    coal   from   Moji    to 


Yokohama,  a  standard  for  coasting 
freight  rates  in  Japan,  stood  at  60 
sen  per  ton,  while  the  Port  Said- 
Cardiff  coal  freight,  the  barometer 
of  the  freight  market  in  the  West, 
was  quoted  at  only  7s. 

33  Per  Cent  Cargo  Reduction 

"Owing  to  the  effects  and  dangers 
of  war,  the  world's  tonnage  avail- 
able decreased  to  25,000,000  tons. 
.  .  .  While  the  world's  total  ton- 
nage has  since  increased  to  about 
60,000,000  tons,  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  movements  of 
cargo.  .  .  .  Last  year's  move- 
ments of  cargo  in  the  world  amount- 
ed to  220,000,000  tons.  This  shows 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  value 
over  the  figure  for  the  normal  year, 
but  it  shows  a  decrease  of  33  per 
cent  in  quantity. 

"In  Japan  there  were  3,100,000 
tons  of  vessels  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  showing  an  increase  of  1,400,- 
000  tons,  or  83  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  figure  before  the  war.  Last 
year's      foreign      trade      of      Japan 
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amounted  to  13,400,000  tons,  which 
shows  an  increase  over  the  pre-war 
figure  of  only  2,000,000  tons,  or  18 
per  cent.  The  excess  of  tonnage 
works  out  at  37  per  cent,  and  this 
fact  should  be  carefully  noted  by  all 
shipping  men. 

Half  Shipping  Needed 

"While  the  world's  tonnage  shows 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent  over  the 
pre-war  figure,  movements  of  cargo 
show  a  decrease  of  the  same  per- 
centage, and  the  ratio  of  the  ex- 
cess of  freight  space  works  out  at 
.50  per  cent.  The  present  total  ton- 
nage of  the  world  being  60,000,000, 
the  actual  tonnage  required  is  only 
30,000,000  tons. 

"In  these  circumstances,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  shipping  situation 
should  be  depressed  with  a  great  de- 
cline in  freight  rates.  The  present 
rate  from  Moji  to  Yokohama  is  yen 
1.90,  while  the  Cardiff-Port  Said 
rate  stands  at  16s.  6  d.  The  price 
of  ships  is  only  yen  150  or  yen  160 
per  ton,  but  the  price  of  coal  is 
still  quite  high,  being  82s.  6d.,  and 
British  wages  are  61s.  6d.  Prices  of 
all  commodities  are  still  about  three 
times  the  normal  figures.  Owing 
to  the  depres.sion  of  trade,  increased 
expenses,  and  the  excess  of  tonnage, 
all  shipping  services  are  unremun- 
erative  at  the  present  moment. 

"About  10,000,000  tons  of  ships 
are  tied  up  in  various  countries,  in- 
cluding more  than  300,000  tons  in 
Japan." 

The  company  declared  a  dividend 
of  25  per  cent,  as  against  30  per 
cent  for  the   preceding   six   months. 

Subsidies  and  the  0.  S.  K. 

In  "Pa.st  and  Present,"  a  booklet 
issued  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
in  connection  with  its  report  for  the 
business  term  ending  December  31, 
1920,  appear  some  interesting  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  company's  growth 
since  its  formation  forty  years  ago. 
The  0.  S.  K.  takes  justifiable  pride 
in  detailing  the  steps  of  its  progress 
to  its  present  commanding  position 
in  the  world  of  shipping,  and  as  an 
epitome  of  modern  industrial  Japan 
the  booklet  is  well  worth  a  more 
thorough  review  than  can  be  given 
here.  One  portion,  however,  calls 
for  the  careful  attention  of  the  A- 
merican  shipowner  and  a  more  thor- 
ough analysis  than  the  casual  reader 
is  likely  to  accord. 

This  section  deals  with  the  impor- 
tance of  Japanese  government  sub- 
sidies. In  the  period  1894-1898,  as 
we  read  on  page  23,  subsidies  aggre- 
gated yen  189,532;  they  grew  to  a 
maximum  of  yen  2,470,712  in  1914 
and  fluctuated  within  relatively  nar- 
row limits  until  they  had  declined  to 
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Number 
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each   vessel 
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per  ton 

1909 

108 

122,446 

1,131 

Yen 
14,819,931 

■^en 
121.33 

1910 

108 

135,323 

1,253 

16,678,282 

123.25 

1911 

108 

149,937 

1,388 

17,400,942 

116.11 

1912 

108 

169,081 

1,566 

18  305,394 

108.26 

1913 

109 

176,913 

1,632 

17,805,749 

100.65' 

1914 

109 

191,204 

1,753 

18,575,436 

97.15 

1915 

106 

2in,34<, 

1,984 

22,377,277 

106.39 

;         1916 

11  )Q 

213,150 

1,956 

20,276,014 

90.89 

1917 

117 

240,802 

2,135 

36,104,708 

144.53 

1         1918 

124 

.^02,439 

2,43'/ 

34,908,157 

115.71 

1919 

126 

331,S43 

2,634 

41,424,213 

124.83 

1920 

133 

400,702 

3,013 

65.657,734 

163.86 

Growth  of   the   O.    S.   K.   fleet  since    1909 
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Subsidies 

receipts 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Percent 

1684- 

-88 

353,796 

454,927 

— 

41.8 

54.0 

— 

4.2 

1889- 

-93 

435,488 

413,308 

— 

45.5 

43.2 

— 

11.3 

1894- 

-98 

851,257 

725,958 

189,532 

36.2 

30.9 

8.1 

24.8 

1899-1903 

2,440,711 

1,414,185 

928,259 

45.5 

26.3 

17.3 

10.9 

1904- 

-08 

5,358.251 

2,601,499 

1,119,333 

48.2 

23.4 

10.1 

18.3 

I9C9  - 

13 

9,053,623 

3,552.742 

2,276,746 

56.1 

22.3 

14.0 

7.6 

1914    . 

11,151,509 

3,790,004 

2,470,712 

57.6 

19.6 

12.7 

10.1 

1915    . 

16,846,724 

3,594,797 

1.700,294 

71.4 

15.3 

7.2 

6.1 

1916    . 

35,964,381 

4,119,278 

1,739,479 

82.3 

9.5 

4.0 

4.2 

1917    . 

62,224,643 

4,931,720 

1,716,949 

85.9 

6.8 

2.4 

4.9 

1918    . 

149,019,698 

6,522,936 

1,687,579 

88.0 

3.9 

1.0 

6.3 

1919    . 

106,577,981 

8,130,189 

1,718,317 

83.8 

6.4 

1.4 

8.4 

1920    . 

70,889,094 

10,143,305 

1,390,480 

79.0 

11.3 

1.5 

8.1 

Sources  of   O.    S.    K.   revenues.    1884-1920 


Year 

Revenue 

E.xpenditure 

Increase  in 
the  Reserve 

and 

the  .Amount 

carried 

forward 

Wurlsing 
E.xpenditure 

Cost  of 
maintenance 
of  steamers 

Net  profit 

Rate  of 

di\idend 
Per  annum 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

Yen                   ^'en 
19,346,155'   13,770,885 

23,603,626    15,795,874 

43.674,063    23,127,564 

72,457,210    36,342,656 

167,871,440    80,663,627 

127,168,897.  82,584,562 

89,716,444*  67,243,554 

Yen 
3,116,000 

3,787,000 

9,431,000 

11,075,000 

36,829,000 

21,210,000 

11,420,000 

Yen 

2,459,270 

4,020,752 
15,115,500 
29,039,555 
42,208,812 
20,824,335 
11,052,890 

Per  cent 
10.0 

11.0 

24.0 

45.0 

60.0 

40.0 

20.0 

Yen 

846,850 

2,348,305 

6,240,55.5 

27,532,712 

21,163,000 

6,332,248 

12,610,970 
(decrease) 

O.    S.    K.   revenues    and    expenditures,    1914-1920 


yen  1,390,480  in  1920.  But  to  a  com- 
pany of  the  rapid  growth  and  pres- 
ent size  of  the  O.  S.  K.,  any  state- 
ment of  subsidies  in  terms  of  yen 
alone  is  not  completely  accurate,  and 
accordingly    the    company    has    com- 


than  8.1  per  cent  of  revenues;  they 
rose  to  17.3  per  cent  in  1899-1903; 
declined  to  12.7  in  1914;  to  1  per 
cent  in  1918;  and  rose  to  1.4  in 
1919  and  1.5  in  1920.  It  may  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  to  the  O.  S.  K., 


piled  the  percentage  of  total  revenue  at  lea.st,  subsidies  are  comparatively 

represented   by   subsidies   for   differ-  unimportant. 

ent  years.     For  the  four-year  period  That  is  true,   on   the   other  hand, 

1894-1898,  subsidies,  although  small  only  so  long  as  the  company  is  able 

in   terms    of   yen,    made    up    no    less  to    command    a   volume    of    business 
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commensurate  with  that  of  the  past. 
Let  us  consider  subsidies  in  their 
relation  to  capitalization.  The  paid 
up  capital  in  1920  was  yen  62,500,- 
000,  although  the  total  assets  were 
yen  109,12.5,140.22.  If  from  the  lat- 
ter be  deducted  the  bookkeeping  en- 
try of  yen  37,500,000,  unpaid  capital, 
the  net  is  yen  131,625,149.22.  This 
is,  of  course,  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  capitalization  and  it 
explains  why  such  companies  as  the 
0.  S.  K.  and  N.  Y.  K.  pay  dividends 
apparently  enormous  but  actually 
modest  enough  when  the  assets  are 
considered.  However,  the  fact  does 
remain  that  the  paid  up  capital  is 
only  yen  62,500,000,  on  which  the 
subsidy  of  1920  would  suffice  to  pav 
a  dividend  of  2.2  per  cent.  Well,  in 
times  such  as  these  2.2  per  cent  is 
something. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  1920 
the  0.  S.  K.  dividend  was  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  cent  a  year.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1921,  say  recent 
advices  from  Japan,  the  rate  will 
be  10  per  cent  a  year,  or  5  per  cent 
for  the  six  months.  Net  profits  were 
yen  5,040,000,  as  against  yen  10,- 
120,000  for  the  preceding  term.  Yen 
2,000,000  had  to  be  drawn  from  divi- 
dend reserves  to  make  possible  the 
10  per  cent  declaration,  and  the 
amount  carried  forward  was  yen 
390,000,  quite  a  decrease  from  the 
yen  1,425,000  of  December  31. 

Australian  Coasting 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  are  adversely 
affected  by  the  new  Australian  act 
closing  the  coastwise  trade  to  ves- 
sels that  do  not  pay  Australian 
wages  and  maintain  similar  equip- 
ment. The  act  evidently  was  aimed 
at  Japanese  shipping.  The  two  com- 
panies named  are  said  to  take  the 
view  that  the  trade  is  not  im.pcrtant 
enough  to  ju.stify  raising  their 
standards.  Rates  are  reported  to  be 
advancing  as  a  result  of  the  law, 
which  became  effective  July  1. 

Liner  for  N.  Y.  K. 

The  marked  improvement  in  trans- 
Pacific  passenger  services  consequ- 
ent upon  the  dispatch  of  Shipping 
Board  535's  to  that  ocean,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  last  month,  still 
continues.  In  addition  to  the  pur- 
chase of  ex-German  liners  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  charter  of 
the  Taiyo  Maru  (Cap  Finisterre)  by 
the  T.  K.  K.,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha is  about  to  build  a  15,000  gross 
ton  vessel  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  reports  current  in  Ja- 
pan. The  new  vessel  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1922  and  prob- 
ably   will    be    used    between    Puget 
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Sound  and  the  Orient.  The  con- 
struction of  a  vessel  of  this  nature, 
after  the  N.  Y.  K.  had  abandoned  its 
great  building  plan  and  after  it  had 
refused  to  operate  the  Taiyo  Maru 
for  the  Japanese  government,  comes 
as  a  surprise.  Perhaps  Shipping 
Board  competition,  as  conjectured, 
has  been  responsible. 

Oil  for  Japan 

The  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company 
(British)  has  recently  completed  a 
contract,  through  the  Rising  Sun  Pe- 
troleum Company,  to  furnish  the 
Japanese  government  with  200,000 
tons  of  fuel  oil.  When  this  contract 
is  fulfilled  the  existing  tanks  of  the 
Japanese  government  will  be  filled 
to  capacity.  New  tanks,  however, 
are  being  constructed.  The  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  buy  out  the  oil  interests  of 
some  subsidiary  companies  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  were  not  success- 
ful. Also  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  the  oil  fields  in  Sag- 
halien  are  meeting  with  little  suc- 
cess, not  because  of  the  lack  of  oil, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  oil  fields  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  which  per- 
mits operations  during  not  more  than 
three  months  of  each  year. 

Flock  to  Atlantic 

Data  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Communications  of  Japan  indicate 
that  Japanese  vessels  flocked  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  immediately  after  the 
American  marine  strike  began  May 
1.  At  the  end  of  May  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  the  North  Atlantic  -  Far 
East  service  was  212,889,  an  increase 
of  66,305  as  compared  with  April 
tonnage.  Other  changes  from  April 
were:  Vladivostok,  increase  of  28,- 
000  tons;  North  China,  increase  of 
52,000;  East  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, increase  of  15,351;  Straits,  de- 
crease of  38,000;  Europe,  decrease 
of  66,000;  in  addition  to  a  few 
minor  changes. 

Amalgamation  Again 

More  amalgamation  talk  is  in  the 
air,  although  it  is  relatively  sub- 
dued and  does  not  deal  with  mil- 
lions of  deadweight  tons.  The  lat- 
est gossip  is  that  the  Taiyo  Kaiun 
Kaisha  (Ocean  Transport  Company) 
will  take  over  vessels  of  the  Nippon 
Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Iron 
Works,  and  that  an  individual  con- 
nected with  the  Osaka  Iron  Works 
will  help  out  the  Uchida  Kisen 
Kaisha  and  that  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Osaka  Iron  Works,  will 
take  over  the  Uchida  shipyard. 
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New  Chinese  Line 

Kepoi-ts  from  Shanghai  say  that 
the  Peking  government  has  approv- 
ed a  $4,000,000  all-Chinese  steam- 
ship company,  which  will  operate 
a  passenger  and  freight  service  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  Chile  via 
Shanghai,  Honolulu,  Mexico,  Pana- 
ma and  Peru  and  between  Hong- 
kong and  New  York  via  Shanghai, 
Honolulu,  Panama  and  Cuba.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Hwah-ping,  ex- 
German,  has  been  chartered.  The 
new  company  is  known  as  the  China 
Steamship  Company. 

Insurance  Firms  May  Unite 

Depression  of  foreign  trade  and 
competition  among  themselves  have 
made  difficult  the  position  of  marine 
insurance  companies  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  talk  of  amalgamation 
as  a  means  of  tiding  over  the  diffi- 
culty, says  the  Japan  Advertiser  of 
Tokyo.  At  present  there  are  twenty- 
nine  marine  insurance  companies 
here.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  marine  insur- 
ance, eight  carry  on  marine  in  addi- 
tion to  fire  and  other  insurance,  and 
another  eight  are  marine  re-insur- 
ance concerns.  .  .  . 

The  Japan-London  rate  for  gen- 
eral cargo  was  yen  3  per  yen  100 
during  the  height  of  the  war  boom, 
but  the  present  premium  is  only  yen 
0.50,  or  just  the  same  as  before  the 
war.  In  some  other  cases  the  pres- 
ent rates  show  a  decline  of  between 
10  and  20  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  quotations.  The  stand- 
ard rates  from  Japan  now  charged 
are  22  sen  for  Shanghai;  25  sen  for 
Dairen  or  Tsingtao;  30  sen  for  Tient- 
sin, Hankow,  Yinkow,  Hongkong,  or 
Canton;  45  sen  for  Vladivostok;  30 
sen  for  Singapore,  Cuba  or  Manila; 
35  sen  for  Calcutta  or  Bombay;  .50 
sen  for  Antwerp,  Hamburg  or  Havre; 
40  sen  for  Marseilles;  50  sen  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  50  sen  for  Mel- 
bourne; 30  sen  for  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco;  40  sen  for  New  York 
(direct),  50  sen   (via  Panama). 

As  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels 
built  during  the  war  is  generally 
worse  than  others,  insurance  prem- 
iums should  be  higher,  but  just  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  rates  charg- 
ed are  even  lower  than  before  the 
war.  Thus  before  the  war  the  rate 
for  a  round  -  the  -  world  vessel  was 
yen  4.50,  but  the  present  quotation 
is  yen  3.50,  or  a  decline  of  20  per 
cent.  Premiums  for  ships  in  the 
coasting  and  the  near-sea  trade  vary, 
but  on  the  whole  the  present  rates 
show  a  decline  of  10  to  20  per  cent 
on  those  of  a  year  ago  and  of  30  or 
40  per  cent  compared  with  the  rates 
during  the  war. 
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Steamship  Operations 


The  Marine  Strike 

To  Pacific  Coast  shipowners  the 
strike  situation  was  increasingly 
satisfactory  during  July.  Ofi'shore 
vessels  were  operated  without  diffi- 
culty, although  coastwise  steam 
schooners  were  not  run  to  any  great 
extent  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  negotiations  with  the 
sailors  fell  flat  and  the  owners  de- 
cided to  go  ahead.  Signs  of  a  split 
in  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association  multiplied;  separate  or- 
ganizations were  being  formed  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York,  but 
whether  the  movement  would  take 
the  form  of  a  national  organization 
was  not  clear. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  month 
centered  upon  the  steam  schooners, 
the  owners  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  That  organiza- 
tion drafted  a  set  of  working  rules 
for  submission  to  the  sailors.  The 
more  conservative  leaders  accepted 
the  rules  and  submitted  them  to  the 
men,  who  rejected  them  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  radicals,  whereupon 
the  association  began  a  more  vigor- 
ous attempt  to  operate.  In  these 
negotiations  the  association  stood 
firmly  upon  the  wage  reductions  of 
May  1  and  against  signing  of  an 
agreement,  but  it  did  wish  to  come 
to  an  informal  understanding  with 
the  sailors,  who  are  much  more  im- 
portant in  the  coastwise  lumber 
trade  than  in  offshore  business.  One 
point  at  which  the  unions  balked 
was  the  open-shop  provision  of  the 
rules. 

Immediately  after  the  sailors  had 
declined  to  accept  working  condi- 
tions outlined  by  the  Shipowners' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  San 
Francisco  local  of  the  marine  en- 
gineers decided  to  return  to  work,  so 
that  the  steam  schooners  found  con- 
ditions altogether  favorable.  An  em- 
ployment office  was  opened  at  41 
Drumm  street,  San  Francisco,  at 
which  both  the  shipowners  and  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion hired  men;  and  plans  were  un- 
der way  for  extending  the  service  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound.    A  condition  laid  down 


by  the  Shipowners'  Association  was 
that  all  members  of  the  Marine  En- 
gineers' Beneficial  Association  and 
the  Ma.sters,  Mates  and  Pilots  must 
resign,  as  a  result  of  which  numer- 
ous resignations  were  received.  All 
in  all,  indications  were  that  the  idle 
steam  schooners,  of  which  there  had 
been  about  125,  would  be  returned 
to  duty  as  rapidly  as  needed. 

Although  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association,  representing  in 
this  case  the  Atlantic  owners,  moved 
to  reduce  salaries  of  deck  officers 
August  1,  when  the  agreement  with 
the  unions  expired,  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  necessary  on  the  Pacific, 
inasmuch  as  the  old  agreement  had 
been  abrogated  on  thirty  days'  notice 
and  wages  reduced  May  1. 

The  Pacific-American  Steamship 
Association  is  interested  in  the  re- 
sumption of  the  training  service  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  which  was  in 
good  trim  a  year  ago  when  the 
steamship  Hollywood  was  accepting 
cadets,  but  which  has  gone  to  pieces 
since.  Captain  Irving  L.  Evans  has 
advised  the  association  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  resuming  Hollywood 
training  at  this  time;  he  offered, 
however,  to  submit  to  the  board  any 
reasons  that  the  association  might 
advance  as  to  the  desirability  of  re- 
sumption. 

Steamship  operators  have  regard- 
ed the  training  given  on  such  ves- 
sels as  the  Hollywood  as  very  valu- 
able in  assuring  a  supply  of  young 
men  of  American  birth.  Too  many 
"American"  seamen  today  are  aliens. 

French  Line  Coming 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Transat- 
lantique  has  decided  to  open  a  serv- 
ice between  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  made  by  Louis 
Prudhon,  an  official  of  the  line,  who 
was  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  July  arranging  for  repre- 
sentation. R.  J.  Ringwood,  a  well- 
known  shipping  man  of  the  Pacific, 
has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast 
agent,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francis- 
co. Sub-agents  at  the  other  ports 
of  the  Pacific  have  not  been  an- 
nounced. 


"To  begin  with,"  said  M.  Prudhon, 
"we  consider  that  a  service  of  one 
steamer  a  month  will  be  sufficient. 
Our  company,  of  course,  has  a  large 
fleet  at  its  command  and  can  in- 
crease this  at  any  time.  Our  Euro- 
pean ports  of  call  for  the  present 
will  be  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Havre 
and  Bordeaux.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
our  steamers  will  call  at  the  prin- 
cipal Central  American  and  Mexican 
ports,  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco  and 
probably  Portland  and  Puget  Sound." 

Many  Lines  Engaged 

The  decision  of  the  French  Line 
to  enter  this  service  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  shifting  of  trade- 
routes  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  the  Atlantic  has 
been  placed  next  door  to  the  Orient, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  placed  next  door  to  Europe,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
both  developments  have  injured  the 
business  of  the  American  railroads, 
which  formerly  transported  the  man- 
ufactured products  of  the  Eastern 
states  to  the  Pacific  for  transship- 
ment to  the  Far  East  and  also  took 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  West 
to  the  Atlantic  for  loading  on  Eu- 
ropean vessels.  The  foreign  lines 
especially  have  been  quick  to  see 
the  trend,  for  services  are  being 
maintained  by  the  Holland-America 
and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  (joint), 
Harrison  Line,  Norway-Pacific,  John- 
son Line,  East  Asiatic ;  by  the  So- 
ciete  Generale  de  Transports  Mari- 
times  a  Vapeur  to  the  Mediterran- 
ean; and  by  two  American  lines, 
the  European  -  Pacific,  operated  by 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  with 
Shipping  Board  vessels  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continent,  and  by  the 
Isthmian  Line  to  the  United  King- 
dom. 


Lindvig  Returns 


R.  S.  Silva,  traffic  manager  of  C. 
Henry  Smith,  A.  O.  Lindvig  and  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation  in 
their  successive  steamship  lines  to 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
announces  that  he  has  become  agent 
for  the  Lindvig  interests,  which  will 
again  operate  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  West  Coast  under  the 
name  of  the  Latin-American  Line. 

Ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
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ica  as  far  as  Balboa  will  be  served 
by  the  2750-ton  steamships  Baja  Cal- 
ifornia and  Sinaloa.  South  of  Pan- 
ama will  ply  the  new  steamships 
Romulus,  Remus  and  Regulus,  of 
7300,  7000  and  6000  deadweight  tons. 
San  Francisco  will  be  headquarters, 
but  cargo  will  be  taken  at  British 
Columbia  ports,  Puget  Sound,  Co- 
lumbia River  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
Romulus,  the  first  vessel  of  the  line, 
will  arrive  at  San  Francisco  about 
August  25  from  Christiania  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  others  at  inter- 
vals of  about  thirty  days.  San  Fran- 
cisco offices  will  be  maintained  at 
101  Front  Street. 

"The  Lindvig  interests,"  said  Mr. 
Silva,  "were  a  big  factor  during  the 
war  and  at  a  time  when  cargo  space 
was  at  a  premium  our  ships  gave 
the^  exporters  of  this  coast  the  best 
service  and  attention  and  helped  to 
move  a  considerable  lot  of  American 
products  to  the  South  American  mar- 
kets, to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
shippers  here,  who  at  all  times  were 
much  pleased  with  the  record  of  the 
Lindvig  ships.  We  are  back  again 
on  this  coast  to  stay,  and  will  again 
give  our  friends  on  California  Street 
the  best  we  have.  We  are  not  here 
to  engage  in  a  shipping  warfare,  but 
to  get  our  share  of  the  present  and 
future  business." 

Sorrows  of  Conferences 

Hie  canit  errantem  lunam,  solis- 
que  labores. 

That  passage  is  suggested  as  a 
suitable  epitaph  for  the  individual 
who  attempts  to  chronicle  the  vicis- 
situdes of  ocean  freight  conferences. 
It  is  especially  apt  at  this  time  be- 
cause anyone  who  follows  the  ins 
and  outs  of  things  is  quite  likely  to 
perish  by  the  way,  and  accordingly 
be  in  need  of  a  fitting  hie  jacet. 

The  California  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  is  having  (as  the  idle 
rich  of  Hawaii  are  wont  to  say)  its 
pilikia  these  days.  The  China  Mail 
served  notice  that  it  would  not  bind 
itself  to  abide  by  conference  rates, 
as  it  agreed  to  do  when  it  withdrew 
from  the  organization ;  and  to  cap 
this  break  on  the  Pacific  the  North 
Atlantic-Far  East  Conference,  which 
necessarily  has  a  large  bearing  on 
trans  -  Pacific  operations,  has  been 
eating  loco  weed.  After  juggling 
the  Oriental  steel  rate  for  several 
months  and  managing  to  keep  that 
tariff  in  the  air  as  skillfully  as  a 
Japanese  juggler  does  a  knife,  the 
conference  has  come  out  with  a  cut 
of  $3,  or  from  $16  to  $13,  and  there 
are  not  lacking  those  who  assert 
that  steel   might   be   booked   for  $12 


if  there  were  any  shipper  so  unprin- 
cipled as  to  go  in  quest  of  that  rate. 

Influenced   by  Wheat   Cut 

These  two  troubles  of  the  Califor- 
nia Pacific  Westbound  are  closely 
connected.  In  the  formal  letter  an- 
nouncing its  action,  the  China  Mail 
stated  that  the  inability  of  different 
conferences  and  even  of  members  of 
the  same  conference  to  get  along 
smoothly  had  led  the  company  to 
decide  to  abrogate  its  agreement  to 
uphold  rates,  so  that  it  might  be  in 
a  position  to  look  out  for  itself.  But 
the  China  Mail  also  was  affected,  it 
appears,  by  a  reduction  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  wheat  rate  from  $7  to  $6, 
which  was  made  effective  July  6  and 
of  which  the  company,  through  a 
slip,  did  not  hear  until  the  next  day. 
Officials  of  the  China  Mail  said,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  no  intention  of 
initiating  general  rate-cutting,  and 
in  view  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
company's  vessels  are  small  and  do 
not  carry  large  lots,  its  independent 
policy  would  not  be  regarded  as 
grave  were  New  York  not  likely  to 
be  influenced. 

Speculation  About  Steel 

Trans-Pacific  operators  clearly  see 
now  that  the  North  Atlantic  intends 
to  permit  no  Pittsburgh  steel  to  pass 
through  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  ocean  rate  of  $13  a  long  ton, 
or  $11.61  a  short  ton,  practically 
closes  all  steel  production  centers 
east  of  Chicago.  Something  might 
be  done,  however,  if  the  railroads 
would  grant  an  overland  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  of  71  cents  as  against 
80  in  force  today  (although  such  a 
reduction  would  force  Chicago  down 
to  62  because  of  the  9-cent  differen- 
tial of  the  I.  C.  C).  With  a  71-cent 
rate  in  effect,  the  transcontinental 
haul  would  cost  $14.20  a  short  ton. 
Then  the  trans  -  Pacific  operators 
could  reduce  their  rate  to  $5,  this 
to  include  the  15-cent  state  tolls  in 
San  Francisco,  and  have  an  advan- 
tage of  just  1  cent  over  the  Atlantic. 
Whether  the  railroads  would  cut  the 
Pittsburgh  rate  to  71  cents  appears 
doubtful.  And  if  that  were  done, 
the  Atlantic  easily  might  counter 
with  a  cut  of  another  dollar,  which 
would  force  the  trans-Pacific  rate 
to  $4,  or  approximately  the  actual 
cost  of  handling  a  ton  of  steel.  All 
this  brings  home  the  fact  that  in 
times  such  as  these  the  transconti- 
nental or  intercoastal  rate  is  too 
large  to  leave  the  trans-Pacific  lines 
sufficient  margin. 

Seattle  Having   Difficulty 

The  North  Atlantic-Far  East  Con- 
ference is  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Se- 
attle's book  and  is  preparing  to  post 


bonds  guaranteeing  the  upholding  of 
rates  by  the  different  member-com- 
panies. San  Francisco  rejected  the 
suggestion  several  weeks  ago.  At 
the  time  this  is  written,  Seattle  ap- 
pears to  be  having  much  difficulty 
in  organizing,  or  rather  in  reorgan- 
izing, its  conference,  although  no 
rate-cutting  has   been   reported. 

At  a  meeting  July  8  the  California 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference  re- 
duced the  potato  rate  from  $12  to 
$10,  weight;  rice  from  $9  to  $7, 
weight;  petroleum  products  from  $8 
to  $6,  weight  or  measurement;  and 
flour  from  $7  to  $6,  weight.  That 
last  reduction  followed  a  cut  in 
wheat  from  $7  to  $6;  and  the  pe- 
troleum reduction  was  in  conformity 
with  one  of  $2,  from  $8  to  $6,  made 
July  2  on  gasoline,  which  equalizes 
the  Pacific  and  Gulf. 

Tea  Rate  Broken 

Pacific  eastbound  rates  are  hold- 
ing no  better  than  westbound.  Ad- 
vices from  Japan  say  that  the  con- 
ference tea  rate  has  broken  from 
$8  to  $6,  the  latter  figure  being  $4 
less  than  the  1920  tariff.  Shipments 
of  tea  were  dispatched  in  vessels  of 
the  0.  S.  K.  and  N.  Y.  K.  in  June  at 
$8,  which  at  that  time  was  the  con- 
ference rate;  but  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha,  a  disturbing  factor  in  the 
Northwestern  United  States  last  year, 
entered  the  market  and  collected 
cargo  at  Shidzuoka,  offering  to  ship 
from  Yokohama  at  $4.  In  view  of 
Shimidzu-Yokohama  cjDsts  of  $1.50, 
the  total  rate  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  only  $5.50.  To  meet  this  the 
conference  has  cut  its  Shimidzu  tar- 
iff to  $6,  but  even  this  is  50  cents 
more  than  the  Mitsui  offer. 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Butts 
of  Tokyo  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  May  3  that  the 
tea  crop  of  the  year  will  be  25  or 
30  per  cent  below  normal  due  to  the 
American  financial  depression  and 
resultant  restricted  market  of  last 
year.  Japanese  exports  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  last  year  were  22,791,000 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  4,900,000  from 
those  of  1919  and  about  one-half  of 
the  average  of  several  years.  Ex- 
ports of  1921  are  estimated  at  not 
more  than  15,000,000  pounds,  a  great 
falling-off,  indeed. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  rates 
are  sagging  or  are  about  to  break 
under  pressure  of  shippers.  For  ex- 
ample, hosiery  manufacturers  have 
sought  a  reduced  rate  to  India,  with 
the  result  that  the  N.  Y.  K.  and  0. 
S.  K.  are  represented  as  having 
agreed  to  cut  from  yen  50  to  yen  30, 
the  latter  being  the  cotton  goods 
rate.    Match  manufacturers  sav  that 
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they  must  pay  yen  27  to  Bombay, 
whereas  Swedish  makers  pay  only 
half  as  much,  or  27  shillings,  both 
quotations  being  with  a  10  per  cent 
rebate. 

Other  cuts  apparently  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  business  to 
such  an  extent  that  increases  act- 
ually are  being  made.  The  Dairen- 
Europe  wheat  tariff  has  moved  from 
35  shillings  to  50,  and  other  tariffs 
also  are  firmer.  Coasting  and  near- 
sea  rates  of  Japan  remained  practic- 
ally unchanged  during  June. 

On  the  Scent  of  Copper 

After  a  series  of  highly  diverting 
maneuvers,  the  Pacific  Coast-North 
Atlantic  Eastbound  Conference  yield- 
ed on  July  18  to  the  importunity  of 
the  copper  producers  of  Utah  and 
granted  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
that  commodity  from  $8  to  $6.  Ari- 
zona recently  was  granted  a  railroad 
rate  reduction,  in  which  Utah  did 
not  participate,  and  the  miners  of 
the  latter  state  immediately  began 
to  besiege  the  intercoastal  steamship 
lines  with  requests  for  a  $2  cut. 

Like  their  predecessors  at  Troy, 
they  came  bearing  gifts.  First  one 
steamship  company  and  then  another 
was  offered  a  fair  bit  of  tonnage  at 
$6,  and  one  line  even  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  3000  tons  at  $8  before 
it  would  consent  to  a  reduction  of 
$2.  But  almost  as  rapidly  as  one 
company  saw  the  light  from  over 
Utah,  another  closed  its  ears  to  the 
jingle  of  the  guinea,  until  the  whole 
situation  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  see-saw  of  childhood. 

Some  suspicious  individuals  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  copper 
miners  merely  wished  to  use  the 
steamship  lines  as  a  club  with  which 
to  smite  the  railroads;  that  if  a 
steamship  reduction  of  $2  were  made 
the  miners  would  be  able  to  go  to 
the  transcontinental  lines  and  de- 
mand a  like  cut;  and  that,  if  this 
were  given,  the  intercoastal  com- 
panies would  be  roughly  comparable 
to  the  neophyte  snipe-hunter — that 
is,  holding  the  bag.  This  suspicion 
was  buttressed  by  figures  that  seem- 
ed to  prove  that  steamship  transpor- 
tation could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  railroads  because  of  the  costs 
of  shipping  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  interior,  and  because 
liberal  milling  and  transit  privi- 
leges were  granted  by  the  railroads. 
But  in  order  for  the  miners  to  go 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  a  request  for  a  lower  rate 
based  on  steamship  tariffs,  they 
would  have  to  show  that  the  water 
charge  actually  was  in  being  and 
not   merely   on   paper,   so   that   ship- 


ping men  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  fair  copper  tonnage  would 
move  for  a  few  months. 

Whatever  the  truth,  the  spectacle, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dull  theatrical  sea- 
son,  was   not  without   its   merits. 

Australasian  Paper 

The  first  vessel  of  the  newly-an- 
nounced Orient-Pacific  Coast-Aus- 
tralia service  of  the  Yamashita 
Risen  Kaisha  will  arrive  at  Pacific 
Coast  ports  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, sailing  from  San  Francisco 
about  September  15. 

Yamashita  and  the  other  com- 
panies engaged  in  Australasian  trade 
are  keenly  interested  in  this  year's 
newsprint  contract.  The  newspa- 
pers of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Import  about  50,000  tons  annually 
from  Canada  and  heretofore  have 
awarded  the  contract  for  transpor- 
tation to  one  line,  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  (Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand)  holding  it 
for  the  current  year.  All  cards 
were  placed  on  the  table  when  the 
new  conference  was  organized,  how- 
ever, and  this  fact  and  the  keener 
competition  of  such  new  lines  as 
General  Steamship,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine  and  Yam- 
ashita, causes  operators  to  look  for- 
ward to  October,  when  the  contract 
expires. 

Opens  Portland  Office 

A.  P.  Hammond,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Luckenbach  Line, 
announces  the  establishment  of  an 
office  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  G.  Euson  as  agent, 
with  offices  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
building.  Mr.  Euson  formerly  was 
manager  for  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  which  acted  as  Luck- 
enbach agent  at  Portland. 

A  Government  Alaska  Line 

Edwin  H.  Duff  makes  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  comment  upon  S.  2203 
providing  for  a  government  steam- 
ship  line  to  Alaska: 

"As  an  instance  of  how  much  talk 
of  co-ordination  exists  in  the  mat- 
ter of  government  operation  of  ships 
one  has  but  to  read  the  bill  ...  in- 
troduced on  the  5th  instant  (July) 
by  Senator  Cummins.  While  the  ad- 
ministration is  calling  upon  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  get  the  government 
out  of  shipping,  and  the  House  com- 
mittee on  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries is  considering  a  bill  to  concen- 
trate Army  transport  and  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Company's  oper- 
ations under  the  Shipping  Board,  a 
senator,  at  the  instance  of  a  cabinet 
officer  (the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior), introduces  a  measure  to  start 
the  Interior  Department  in  the  ship- 


ping business  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  private  shipping  now 
engaged  in  the  Alaskan  trade.  And 
this  provision,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
carefully  hidden  in  a  bill  the  title 
of  which  would  never  disclose  its 
existence.  And  in  addition  the  bill 
is  sent  to  the  committee  on  territo- 
ries for  consideration." 

Panama  Tolls  Bill 

Senator  Borah  has  introduced  a 
bill  providing  that  Panama  Canal 
tonnage  shall  be  determined  by  rules 
of  the  canal  and  that  rates  shall  be 
assessed  and  paid  according  to  such 
determination.  The  gist  of  the  bill 
is  this:  although  the  Panama  Canal 
follows  its  own  measurement  rules, 
tolls  collected  are  limited  by  the  net 
registered  tonnage  of  each  individ- 
ual vessel,  so  that,  while  the  rate 
now  charged  is  $1.20  a  net  register- 
ed ton,  the  canal  may  collect  tolls 
based  on  canal  measurements  so 
long  as  the  toll  does  not  exceed  $1.25 
a  ton  of  the  ship's  regular  certifi- 
cate; the  canal  authorities  wish  to 
collect  on  their  own  measurement 
only  and  thereby  increase  revenues 
and  at  the  same  time  equalize  the 
charges  to  American  and  foreign 
shipping,  inasmuch  as  foreign  ves- 
sels are  measured  under  rules  that 
frequently  give  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  American.  Vessels  of 
American  registry,  however,  might 
possibly  be  charged  for  deck-loads, 
the  space  occupied  by  which  may 
not  be  measured  into  the  ship's  net 
if  the  total  should  exceed  the  ship's 
registered  net. 

New  Services 

A  new  service  between  Seattle 
and  Hawaiian  ports  has  been  opened 
by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
which  announced  that  the  steamship 
Cordova  would  sail  from  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia  River  in 
July.  She  will  maintain  thirty-day 
sailings.  The  steamships  Valdez  and 
Juneau  will  be  placed  in  the  service 
should   business  warrant. 

The  transports  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  continue  to  be 
discussed  for  the  Hawaiian  service, 
this  time  for  a  Los  Angeles-Honolulu 
run.  Whether  they  actually  will  be 
bought,  reconditioned  and  employed 
in  that  trade  is  quite  doubtful,  but 
the  rumors  do  add  to  the  interest  of 
life  in  the  dog-days. 

Grace  Service  Resumed 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  have  re- 
sumed steamship  service  between 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Western 
South  American  ports  as  far  south 
as  Valparaiso,  Chile,  with  the  sail- 
ing of  the  freight  and  passenger 
steamer    Colusa    from    Puget    Sound 
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July  8.  The  Colusa  loaded  at  Grays 
Harbor,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  before 
starting  for  South  America  via  San 
Francisco.  The  company  operated 
on  this  run  until  war  operations  in- 
terfered. 

A  record  of  12%  days.  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  was  recently  made 
by  the  steamship  Silver  State,  a 
Shipping  Board  535  allotted  to  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company.  She 
also  made  a  record  of  45  hours,  San 
Francisco  to  Seattle,  reducing  the 
record  of  the  liner  President  by  2 
hours  and  50  minutes.  The  Keystone 
State  set  a  Los  Angeles-Seattle  rec- 
ord of  70  hours.  To  these  vessels 
and  the  Wenatchee,  the  first  of  the 
535's  allotted  to  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  will  be  added  the 
Bay  State,  now  under  construction 
at  the  yard  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

Colombia  in  Canal  Trade 

With  the  Colombia  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  July  20  the  Pacific 
Mail  will  have  two  of  the  three 
steamers  assigned  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Baltimore service  on  the  run. 
The  third  steamer,  the  Ecuador,  will 
join  her  sister  ships  in  September. 
Leaving  San  Francisco  the  steamers 
first  call  at  Los  Angeles  harbor, 
then  at  Manzanillo,  Me.xico;  San 
Jose,  Guatemala;  La  Libertad,  Sal- 
vador; Corinto,  Nicaragua;  Balboa 
and  Cristobal  in  the  Canal  Zone; 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Havana, 
Cuba,  arriving  at  Baltimore  in  thirty 
days.  Sailing  from  Baltimore  the 
steamers  make  the  same  calls  only 
in  reverse  order,  certain  of  the 
steamers,  however,  omitting  Kings- 
ton. The  voyage  is  made  in  twenty- 
six  days. 

Vessels  in  the  Panama  service  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  hereafter  will  call 
at  Ensenada,  Magdalena,  San  Jose 
de  Cabo  and  La  Paz  in  addition  to 
the  former  ports  of  call. 

An  Unusual  Affair 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  made  good 
its  promise  to  give  "something  dif- 
ferent" to  several  hundred  invited 
guests  aboard  the  new  liner  Taiyo 
Maru,  formerly  the  Cap  Finisterre, 
July  1.  So  many  new  steamships 
had  arrived  at  ports  of  the  Pacific 
during  the  last  few  months  that  the 
management  of  the  Japanese  line 
decided  that  no  ordinary  reception 
and  inspection  of  the  vessel  would 
satisfy,  and,  accordingly,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  cruise  out- 
side San  Francisco  Bay,  beginning 
at  12:30  o'clock. 

Luncheon  was  served  to  450  guests 
at  1:30.  With  that  and  a  little 
speech-making  ended,  the  swimming 


tank,  in  which  a  number  of  bathing 
girls  were  to  be  seen,  was  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction ;  and  thereafter 
there  was  dancing  and  an  orchestra 
concert.  Deck  golf,  a  Japanese  com- 
edy, Japanese  juggling  and  magic 
were  other  features  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  vessel  berthed  again  at 
6  o'clock.  On  the  voyage  out  the 
Taiyo  Maru  met  three  dreadnoughts 
and  several  cruisers  and  destroyers 
of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

On  the  day  preceding  16,000  per- 
sons had  visited  the  vessel  at  her 
dock.  She  sailed  on  her  first  west- 
bound voyage  to  the  Orient  July  2. 

The  T.  K.  K.  steamship  Rakuyo 
Maru,  the  first  of  the  new  interme- 
diate liners  for  the  Orient  -  South 
America  service,  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama the  first  of  July  for  Honolulu, 
Hilo,  San  Francisco  and  West  Coast 
ports.  She  is  of  especial  interest 
because  she  is  one  of  the  first  Japa- 
nese -  built  vessels  to  be  equipped 
with  geared  turbine  engines.  She 
was  built  by  the  Mitsubishi  yard, 
Nagasaki. 

Briefs 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
has  placed  the  combination  vessel 
Lurline  and  the  new  14,000 -ton 
freighter  Manukai  in  a  triangular 
service  between  San  Francisco,  Pu- 
get  Sound  ports  and  Honolulu,  Port 
Allen,  Kahului  and  Hilo,  and  return 
to  San  Francisco.  The  Manukai  is 
the  largest  vessel  yet  employed  in 
this  trade.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  demand  of  Hawaii  for 
Northwestern  products,  particularly 
lumber,  lumber  products,  and  feed, 
has  grown  greatly. 


Panama  traffic  of  May  was  the 
smallest  since  June,  1920.  Commer- 
cial vessels  passing  through  the  ca- 
nal were  210;  they  carried  792,735 
long  tons  of  cargo.  In  April,  1921, 
227  vessels  passed  through,  carry- 
ing 907,613  tons;  and  in  May,  1920, 
the  number  of  vessels  was  214  and 
the  cargo  974,919  tons. 

The  Panama  Canal  announces  that 
vessels  may  be  supplied  with  bunker 
oil  without  restriction.  Oil  purchas- 
ed of  the  canal  itself  costs  $2.75  a 
barrel  of  42  gallons,  either  at  Cris- 
tobal or  Balboa;  but  private  com- 
panies, says  the  Panama  Canal  Rec- 
ord, are  offering  fuel  at  $2.10.  Die- 
sel oil  at  Balboa  is  quoted  at  $3.50. 

The  Los  Angeles  bond  issue  of 
$4,800,000,  approved  by  the  voters  of 
the  city  recently,  will  be  expended 
as  follows:  Municipal  Pier  No.  1, 
$1,000,000;    west  basin  development, 


$400,000;  fish  harbor  improvements, 
$500,000;  belt  line  railroad,  $300,- 
000;  Harbor  Boulevard,  $600,000; 
new  sheds,  etc.,  on  east  side  of  main 
channel,  $500,000;  ferry  and  term- 
inals, $200,000;  Terminal  Island  sea 
walls,  $200,000;  wharves  on  west 
side  of  the  main  channel,  $800,000; 
equipment,  $300,000;  total,  $4,800,- 
000.  The  equipment  appropriation 
will  be  of  the  greatest  general  in- 
terest to  manufacturers.  Just  what 
will  be  purchased  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cal- 
ifornia now  has  the  largest  private- 
ly-owned American-flag  fleet  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  says  the  Standard  Oil 
Bulletin.  When  the  three  15,000-ton 
tankers  building  by  Bethlehem  and 
the  4750-ton  motorship  building  by 
Moore  have  been  added  to  the  fleet, 
it  will  comprise  forty-one  vessels  of 
a   deadweight  tonnage   of   165,000. 


Judge  Robert  W.  Jennings,  United 
States  district  judge,  Juneau,  Alas- 
ka, has  denied  the  application  of  the 
territory  and  the  Juneau  Hardware 
Company  for  an  order  restraining 
the  customs  from  forfeiting  mer- 
chandise transported  in  violation  of 
Section  27,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which  forbids  the  diversion  of  goods 
to  Canadian  ports  for  shipment  to 
Alaska,  the  intent  being  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  coastwise  laws.  At- 
torney General  John  Rustgaard  said 
that  he  would  carry  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  receivership  of  the  Pacific 
Motorship  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Freighters  Company,  both  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  removed  by 
agreement.  The  Ocean  Motorship 
Company,  recently  organized,  will 
take  over  the  fleet  and  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  Pacific  Motorship 
Company. 


Puget  Sound  -  California  freight 
rates  were  reduced,  effective  July  1, 
by  the  Pacific  Steamship  and  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  lines. 

The  285  wooden  vessels  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Shipping  Board,  sealed 
bids  to  be  opened  July  30,  are  as 
follows:  Daugherty  type,  9;  Ballin. 
15;  Peninsula,  10;  Pacific  American 
Fisheries,  7;  Allen,  1;  McClelland, 
15;  Ferris,  180;  Hough,  28;  Lake 
&  Ocean  Navigation,  1 ;  Grays  Har- 
bor, 11;  Standifer,  1.  "Wherever 
consistent  with  diplomatic  relations" 
vessels  may  be  transferred  to  for- 
eign  registry. 
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World  Construction 

According  to  Lloyd's  Register,  ship- 
building of  the  world  fell  off  nearly 
900,000  tons  from  March  31  to  June 
30,  the  decline  being  the  sharpest  of 
all  three  -  month  periods  since  the 
peak  of  construction  was  reached  in 
the  fall  of  1919.  American  construc- 
tion dropped  nearly  400,000  tons  and 
British  270,000.  Germany  did  not 
report.  On  June  30  the  total  ton- 
nage building  was  6,199,000,  of  which 
the  United  States  had  717,000  and 
the  United  Kingdom  3,530,000,  but 
the  British  figures  included  736,000 
tons  of  which  work  had  been  sus- 
pended and  444,000  tons  delayed  by 
strikes.  The  margin  of  British  yards 
over  American  on  June  30,  1920,  was 
1,472,000;  this  almost  doubled  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  while  work  in 
American  yards  has  declined  66  per 
cent. 

American  Figures 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
reports  that  on  July  1  there  were 
100  ocean-going  vessels  under  con- 
struction in  American  shipyards,  the 
tonnage  aggregating  762,854.  For 
private  account  there  were  78  ves- 
sels of  567,838  tons  and  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  22  of  195,016.  River  and 
harbor  craft  numbered  99  of  54,646 
tons  in  addition  to  those  listed  above. 
Seventy-five  of  the  100  ocean-going 
vessels  were  tankers  or  combina- 
tion vessels,  all  oil-burning,  and  10 
of  25  cargo-carriers  were  to  burn 
either  coal  or  oil. 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  June 
1,  a  decline  of  100,000  tons  is  noted. 
Twenty-six  American  shipyards  were 
engaged  on  new  construction  July  1. 

On  July  1  there  were  under  con- 
struction in  yards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  twenty- 
three  steel  merchant  vessels  of  259,- 
890  deadweight  tons,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  Pacific  Marine 
Review.  These  figures  represent  a 
decline  of  five  vessels  of  50,900  dead- 
weight tons  from  those  of  June  1,  no 
contracts  having  been  awarded  to 
offset  deliveries.  Vessels  completed 
in  June  were :  two  freighters  of  20,- 
900  tons  for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board;  one  tanker  of  10,100 
tons  for  the  board ;  one  tanker  of 
8400  tons  for  foreign  private  ac- 
count. No  vessels  for  private  Amer- 
ican owners  were  delivered. 

In  Canadian  yards  no  deliveries 
were  made,  the  status  of  June  1  re- 
maining unchanged. 

The  following  table  shows  con- 
struction of  July  1 : 


American  No. 

Yards  Vessels 

Freighters,   USSB 4 

Tankers,    USSB 5 

Tankers,    private 7 

Freighters,    private 2 

Tankers,  foreign 5 

Totals     23 

Canadian 


Yards 
Freighters, 
Freighters, 


Gov't 4 

private 1 


Totals     5 


Agg'te. 
D.W. 
44,000 
50,200 
83,690 
40,000 
42,000 

259,890 


33,480 
600 

34,080 
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At  the  beginning  of  May,  reports 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation, 163  vessels  of  581,631 
gross  tons,  exclusive  of  government 
work,  were  under  construction  in  the 
country.  Fourteen  vessels  were  de- 
livered during  that  month  and  one 
new  contract,  that  awarded  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  by 
the  Japanese  Navy  for  a  fuel  ves- 
sel, was  executed.  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  leads  the  coun- 
try in  volume  of  work. 

2,000,000  Increase  in  Year 

A  tonnage  increase  of  more  than 
131  per  cent  in  documented  Ameri- 
can merchant  shipping  since  the  be- 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE 

30,  1921. 

Ships  built  in  the  Ignited  Statt-s  and  onicially  numbered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce,  during  the  year  ended 
June  ."10,  1021,  totaled  1,421)  of  2.210,221  gross  tons,  not  including  33 
vessels,  of  GG,038  gross  tons,  built  for  foreign  owners,  making  a  grand 
total  of  1,462  vessels  of  2,270,259  gross  tons.  The  details  of  this  con- 
struction are  as  follows: 


Atlanlicaiid 
Gulf. 

Pacific. 

Great  Lakes. 

Western 
rivers. 

Total. 

Kinds. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

WOOD. 

62 

28 

326 

16'i 

71,207 
9, 560 
0.6S1 

50,615 

7 

17 

149 

17 

lO.S.'S 
15,491 
10,111 
3,772 

69 
71 
.591 
247 

82,060 

15       1.476 
.53       1,190 
34      0,323 

11 
03 
28 

1,721 

1,110 

272 

28,248 

22,101 

Unrigged 

&1.012 

Total 

554 

111,C«3 

icn 

40,227       102  1    8,9S9 

102 

3,112 

978 

193,421 

METAL. 

1 

0  22.S 

<-16 

53 

1,1S9 

1,32S,4M 
16,766 
27,005 

1 
352 
30 
68 

1,189 

I'M 
5 

537,539 
0,064 

32 

2 
5 

86,712 
2.0.S0 
2,047 

8 
7 
10 

5,R9.S 

2,1KI 

!-35 

1,958.633 

27,091 

29,887 

Total 

29S 

1,373,.M4 

89 

543,603  1      39 

90.?39 

25 

8,914 

451 

2,016,800 

TQTAUq. 

63 
2.i6 
312 
2:1 

72.390 

l,33'<,f'M 

26.447 

77.6.M) 

7 
101 
154 

17 

in,SJ3 

10. 175 

3,772 

70 
423 
021 
315 

83.249 

47 
55 
3:1 

SS,  igs 
3.270 
S,370 

19 
70 
3S 

7,619 
3.300 
1,107 

1,986,881 

49,192 

TJiiriggcd 

90,899 

Grand  to'al 

S82 

1,514,637 

279 

5>3,S39 

141 

99,828 

127 

12,026 

|1,429 

2,210,221 

a  lnr>ludes  2  vciscis  of  12,28"  pror.s  tons  built  of  reinforceil  concrete. 
!>  Includes  2  vessels  of  12,293  gross  tons  b.iiU  of  reinforced  concrete, 
c  Includes  1  vessel  of  1,433  gross  tons  built  of  reinforced  conciete. 


The  monthly  output  during  the  past  fiscal  year 

has 

been 

as  follows : 

Seagoing. 

NonseagoLng. 

Crai 

id  tolll 

Jlonths. 

Steel. 

Vi'ood. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 

tjns. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 

tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

1920 
Jnlv     

34 

c46 
41 
39 

c24 

d?0 
IS 
2  J 
15 
15 
22 

is.5,7il 
221,0 10 
22-<,01) 
191.501 
187. 499 
155,025 

195.  482 
108. 17J 

u:i,:i7i 

111,162 
115,312 
144,  .525 

0 
6 
9 
9 
11 
7 

8 
1 
4 
3 
4 
9 

10, 90S 
x,318 
12,283 
16,621 
18,090 
10,729 

10,635 
2,190 
5,382 
2, 510 
4,217 

10,700 

40 
.52 
50 
48 
47 
31 

38 
19 
27 
18 
19 
31 

196,6.39 
232,628 
240,  301 
208, 122 
203, 189 
165, 754 

207,117 
110,369 
145, 756 
113,072 
119,  .5 19 
1.55,291 

133 
126 

85 
72 
72 
56 

56 
76 
59 
81 
97 
129 

20,600 
26, 582 
21,661 
19, 040 
7,777 
11,149 

9,163 
11,035 
9,108 
7,090 
13,073 
18,  594 

173 

178 
135 
120 
119 

87 

94 
95 
86 
99 
116 
160 

217,239 

259,210 

261,962 

October 

227, 162 
213,906 

176,903 

1921 

216,280 

121,404 

March 

154, 864 

120, 762 

Jlay 

132,622 

June 

173,885 

Total 

343 

1,988,115 

77 

113,272 

420 

2,101,387 

1,042 

174, 872 

1,462 

i-,  176.259 

a  I  ncliidfcii  I  concrete  vessel  of  6, 1 44  gross  tons, 
fc  Includes  1  concrete  vessel  of  6,144  gross  tons. 


f  Includes  1  concrete  vessel  of  0,144  gross  tons. 
(1  Includes  2  concrete  vessels  of  7,682  grossrtons. 
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tfimiiiiK  of  the  war  is  shown  by  an 
official  statement  of  the  bureau  of 
navigation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  total  documented  American 
merchant  shipping  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1921, 
was  28,500  vessels  of  18,350,000  gross 
tons,  as  compared  with  28,183  ves- 
sels of  16,324,024  gross  tons  in  1920 
and  26,943  vessels  of  7,928,688  gross 
tons  in  1914.  Final  returns  from 
collectors  of  customs  not  due  for 
several  weeks  probably  will  not  alter 
the  1921  total  more  than  35,000  tons, 
involving  only  small  vessels. 

Sea-going  vessels  of  500  gross  tons 
or  over  numbered  3723  of  13,234,401 
gross  tons,  of  which  238  of  1,271,079 
gross  tons  are  ocean  passenger  steam- 
ers. The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  owns  1798  ships  of  7,993,771 
gross  tons.  The  Great  Lakes  ton- 
nage aggregates  2850  vessels  of  2,- 
625,000  gross  tons,  and  the  remain- 
der consists  of  sea-going  vessels  un- 
der 500  tons,  river  steamers,  and 
smaller  miscellaneous  craft. 

Vessels  of  500  tons  or  over  regis- 
tered for  foreign  trade  numbered 
2559  of  10,620,717  gross  tons,  of 
which  2272  were  steamers  aggregat- 
ing 10,244,746  gross  tons. 

The  total  increase  in  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  during  the 
year  was  a  trifle  over  2,020,000  gross 
tons,  of  which  1,090,643  gross  tons 
were  Shipping  Board  ships. 

For  comparison  the  tonnage  of 
ships  of  100  gross  tons  or  over  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  June  30, 
1920,  aggregated  8561  of  18,330,424 
gross  tons,  according  to  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister; the  totals  for  June,  1921,  are 
not  yet  available. 

Some  New  Work 

Although  new  contracts  are  scarce 
some  have  been  reported.  The  Bath 
Iron  Works  has  a  contract  for  five 
lightships,  and  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  has  ordered  a  small  2000- 
ton  tanker  of  Bethlehem.  The  latter 
vessel  will  be  built  at  Sparrows 
Point.  The  Red  D  Line  received 
bids  up  to  July  15  for  two  14-knot 
combination  vessels  of  about  4300 
tons  deadweight  capacity  and  accom- 
modations for  190  passengers.  The- 
odore Ferris  designed  the  vessels. 
They  will  be  oil-burners,  geared-tur- 
bine  drive.  At  the  time  this  is  writ- 
ten no  announcement  of  the  award- 
ing of  the  contract  has  been   made. 

Refrigerator  Vessels 

The  Clyde-Mallory  Line  is  reported 
to  have  started  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  coastwise  steamer  for 
the  Florida  service.     The  bulletin  of 


the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation thus  outlines  other  work 
in   prospect: 

"It  is  reported  that  the  United 
Fruit  Company  is  seriously  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  four  fruit 
steamers  in  American  shipyards.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all 
of  the  company's  ships  heretofore 
have  been  built  in  British  shipyards, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  United 
Fruit  Company  recently  cancelled  a 
contract  for  four  ships  abroad.  One 
of  the  factors  in  the  decision  of  the 
United  Fruit  to  build  in  American 
yards  is  the  exemption  of  excess 
profits  taxes  as  provided  for  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  Good 
news  also  comes  from  abroad  in  the 
case  of  the  Compagnie  Generale 
Transatlantique,  the*  Swedish-Amer- 
ican Line,  and  other  Scandinavian 
companies,  which  are  understood  to 
have  given  assurance  to  American 
shipbuilding  companies  that  they  de- 
sire to  have  them  figure  upon  the 
next  passenger  liners  projected  by 
them.  The  speed  with  which  the 
leading  American  plants  can  com- 
plete and  deliver  tonnage  is  one  of 
the  factors  which  have  led  the  for- 
eign lines  to  seek  estimates  from 
American  yards. 

"According  to  listings  of  April, 
1921,  the  United  States  has  only 
eighteen  straight  refrigerator  ships, 
with  a  total  of  3,500,000  cubic  feet 
of  storage  capacity.  Most  of  this 
tonnage  consists  of  refrigerator  ships 
ordered  by  the  government  during 
the  war.  While  this  amount  of  re- 
frigerator space  is  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  greatly  increased 
tonnage  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  in  addition  to  these  vessels  a 
number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  fruit,  of  which  the 
outstanding  example  is  the  Great 
White  Fleet  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  whose  refrigerator  spaces 
aggregate  about  5,000,000  cubic  feet. 
Practically  all  of  these  fruit  vessels 
were  built  in  England.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  an  awakening  interest 
in  this  type  of  tonnage." 

Matson  Plans 

Reports  that  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company  was  making  inquiries 
for  two  fast  combination  vessels  for 
the  San  Francisco-Hawaii  service, 
although  founded  on  fact,  are  mis- 
leading. An  oflicial  of  the  line  said 
that  he  recently  discussed  construc- 
tion of  two  such  vessels  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  shipbuilding  com- 
pany, but  only  in  a  general  manner, 
and  that  the  Matson  Line  "certainly 
had    no  intention"   of  building  them 


at  this  time.     Execution  of  the  plan 
is  for  the  more  remote  future. 

The  Matson  Line  has  just  received 
from  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany two  14,000-ton  freighters,  Man- 
ulani  and  Manukai,  and  began  the 
operation  of  two  Shipping  Board 
combination  535's  a  few  months  ago. 
Although  the  latter  are  in  the  Balti- 
more -  Pacific  Coast  -  Hawaii  service, 
and  therefore  do  not  make  so  many 
sailings  as  the  company's  own  lin- 
ers, they  do  increase  the  passenger 
accommodations  to  and  from  Hono- 
lulu to  a  material  degree.  In  view 
of  such  additions  to  the  fleet  and 
the  depression  in  sugar,  the  pres- 
ent would  appear  an  unlikely  time 
for  the  placing  of  contracts  for  two 
large  steamships. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Deliveries 

Six  steel  vessels  were  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  June,  one  of 
which,  the  motorship  William  Penn, 
was  the  last  of  all  requisitioned  ves- 
sels. She  was  built  by  Pusey  & 
Jones  and  the  Cramp  yard  installed 
a  Diesel  engine  purchased  abroad 
by  Mr.  Hurley.  With  her  delivery 
both  yards  completed  their  board 
work.  Including  vessels  still  to  be 
delivered,  the  Shipping  Board's  fleet 
totals  11,602,416  deadweight  tons. 

San  Francisco  Wage  Cut 

A  long-expected  wage-reduction  in 
metal  trades  industries  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  was  announc- 
ed by  the  California  Metal  Trades 
Association  July  14,  eff'ective  Au- 
gust 1.  Although  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  the  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  an- 
nounced reductions  several  months 
ago,  the  San  Francisco  district  had 
remained  on  the  old  wage-scale.  The 
new  scale  will  be  approximately  that 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Statement  of  Associatioik 

The  following  statement  was  is- 
sued by  the  California  Metal  Trades 
Association: 

On  and  after  August  1,  1921,  the 
basic  and  hiring  wage-scale  paid  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  by 
members  of  the  California  Metal 
Trades  Association  will  be  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  that  paid  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  shipyards,  which  is 
about  10  per  cent  lower  than  the 
basic  scale  adopted  by  this  associa- 
tion November  24,  1919. 

In  reducing  the  basic  wage  scale 
we  are  taking  the  step  that  the  At- 
lantic Coast  shipyards  took  last 
April. 

This  wage  reduction  has  been  post- 
poned as  long  as  possible.  It  is  now 
an  absolute  necessity  on  account  of 
the  keen  and  growing  outside  com- 
petition which  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  general  indus- 
trial activity  in  this  district. 
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Great  manufacturing  plants  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing the  war  are  fighting  now  to 
maintain  themselves  permanently. 
Their  principal  weapon  is  low  pro- 
duction costs.  •  They  are  seeking 
business  wherever  it  offers  and  wher- 
ever it  can  be  developed.  Their 
agents  make  aggressive  efforts  to  se- 
cure every  substantial  contract.  This 
active  competition,  aided  by  the  fact 
that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district 
metal  trades  industry  which  has  to 
pay  transcontinental  freight  on  most 
of  its  raw  material,  is  paying  the 
highest  wages  in  the  country,  has 
practically  barred  this  district  from 
participation  in  the  activity  derived 
from   new  business. 

This  competitive  condition  exists 
in  all  lines.  It  is  just  as  active  in 
the  field  of  ship  repairs  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  metal  trade  products. 
To  secure  outside  business  which 
once  was  regarded  as  ours  if  we 
wanted  it,  we  must  now  meet  and 
overcome  with  lower  bids  the  active 
competition  of  northern  and  south- 
ern neighbors  and  eastern  and  for- 
eign rivals — all  of  them  paying  low- 
er wages  than  we  do.  The  same 
competitors  have  invaded  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  and  jobs  that 
were  ours  geographically  are  being 
done  by  the  workers  of  other  dis- 
tricts because  they  have  gone  ahead 
of  us  in  the  march  back  to  lower 
costs. 

The  employers  of  this  district  have 
investigated  this  competition.  They 
have  made  careful  studies  of  the 
social,  economic  and  climatic  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  other  centers. 
They  find  that  while  our  natural  ad- 
vantages— climate  and  better  living 
conditions — are  offset  in  an  indus- 
trial way  by  our  distance  from  raw 
material  and  other  essential  supplies 
and  equipment,  they  believe  we  are 
still  in  a  position  to  get  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  enough  work 
to  make  this  the  great  industrial 
center  it  should  be  if  we  keep  down 
our  costs  of  production. 

The  only  way  we  can  keep  pay- 
rolls alive  and  growing  is  to  get 
new  business. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  new  bus- 
iness is  to  meet  our  competitors'  fig- 
ures and  give  better  service. 

A  supplementary  notice  to  em- 
ployes of  115  shops  was  issued  as 
follows: 

Effective  August  1,  1921,  the  basic 
and  hiring  rate  in  this  plant  will  be 
that  given  below.  This  wage  reduc- 
tion has  been  postponed  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is  now  an  absolute  nec- 
essity on  account  of  the  keen  and 
growing  outside  competition  which 
must  be  overcome  before  there  can 
be  any  general  industrial  activity  in 
this  djstrict. 

The  new  rates  conform  in  general 
to  those  of  competing  districts,  in- 
cluding   the    Atlantic    Coast    Ship 


builders'  scale   (which  became  effec- 
tive April  1,  1921). 

Classification  and  wages:  acetylene 
burners,  68  cents;    angle  and  frame 
setters,    72    cents;     anglesmiths,    72 
cents;    apprentices,  —  cents;    bend- 
ing   rollers,   72    cents;     blacksmiths, 
72    cents;     boat   builders,    78    cents; 
boilermakers,    72   cents;     boltmakers 
(bolt  and  rivet  headers),   72   cents; 
calkers    (wood),    78    cents;     carpen- 
ters,  ship,    78    cents;     chippers    and 
calkers,  72   cents;    coppersmiths,   78 
cents;    countersinkers,  58  cents;    cu- 
pola   tenders     (melters),    72    cents; 
dockmen,    56    cents;     drillers,    pneu- 
matic, 62  cents;    electrical   workers, 
72  cents ;    firemen,  52  cents ;    flange 
turners    (shop),    78   cents;     foundry 
carpenters,  62  cents ;    heat,  frost  and 
asbestos  workers,  72  cents;    heaters 
(rivet),  42  cents;    helpers,  48  cents; 
holders-on,   58   cents;    joiners,    ship, 
78    cents;     laborers,    42   cents;     ma- 
chinists,   72    cents;     mangle    rollers, 
58  cents;    millmen,  78  cents;    mold- 
ers,    72    cents;     operators    of    aerial 
hoists,  single  and  double  cable  ways, 
hoisting  donkeys  and  winches,  hoist- 
ing   cranes    and    derricks,    carrying 
capacity  over  three   tons,   68   cents; 
painters,    66    cents;     painters,    bitu- 
mistic,  72  cents;   passer  boys  (rivet), 
32   cents ;    patternmakers,   85   cents ; 
pipefitters,  72  cents;    planermen,  58 
cents ;  plate  hangers,  64  cents ;  press- 
men,   72    cents;     punch    and    shear 
men,    58    cents ;     riggers,    ship,    72 
cents;    riggers,  yard,  62  cents;    riv- 
eters,   72    cents;     rivet    testers,    72 
cents ;      scarf ers,    58    cents ;      sheet 
metal  workers,  78  cents;    shipfitters, 
72  cents;    shipwrights  (ship  carpen- 
ters), 78  cents;    specialists,  56  cents; 
welders,  72  cents. 

The  following  supplementary  state- 
ment was  issued  by  F.  C.  Metcalf, 
commissioner  of  the  California  Metal 
Trades  Association,  July  15: 

The  decision  to  reduce  wages,  even 
slightly,  was  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  California  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation only  after  general  reductions 
and  reorganizations  in  other  direc- 
tions were  found  to  leave  them  still 
handicapped  by  prohibitive  costs  of 
production  in  their  effort  to  secure 
new  business  for  this  district. 

For  more  than  two  years  they 
have  considered  and  tried  out  plans 
to  meet  the  steadily  growing  compe- 
tition without  reducing  wages.  The 
increased  production,  absence  of 
strife  and  development  of  a  spirit 
of  co-operation,  which  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  American  plan  near- 
ly two  years  ago,  were  the  principal 
factors  in  enabling  employers  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  metal  industries  of 
this  district  to  postpone  wage  reduc- 
tions until  long  after  they  had  been 
put  into  effect  elsewhere. 

Until  now  we  have  been  paying 
wages  on  a  scale  that  was  fixed  to 
meet  the  high  war-time  living  costs. 
Those  costs  have  decreased  and  the 
consequent   increased   buying   power 


of  the  dollar  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  announced  reduction  in 
wages.  If  this  district  would  ben- 
efit by  the  industrial  revival  that 
must  come  soon,  local  production 
costs  will  have  to  be  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum. Wages  must  stand  their  share 
of  the  pruning  if  the  present  efforts 
to  keep  local  industrial  payrolls  alive 
are  to  bear  any  fruit  at  all. 

Atlanta  Reduction 

Preliminary  to  another  wage  re- 
duction, which  several  Atlantic  Coast 
shipyards  are  agreed  is  essential  in 
the  immediate  future  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
its  proper  relation  to  other  indus- 
tries in  the  transition  from  war-time 
to  normal  conditions,  a  complete  re- 
classification of  rates  and  crafts  will 
be  established  August  1,  1921,  in 
shipyards  signatory  to  the  agree- 
ment with  the  metal  trades  depart- 
ment, the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ers' Association  announces. 

The  pending  reclassification  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  further 
wage  reduction,  which  is  expected  to 
be  made  shortly  after  the  new  sched- 
ule becomes  effective.  The  changes 
planned  for  August  1  are  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  more  equi- 
table relationship  between  the  com- 
pensation paid  various  kinds  of  me- 
chanics with  due  regard  to  the  skill 
and  ability,  required  in  each  craft. 

Macy  Increase  Dropped 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  has  been  directed 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  disregard 
the  wage  increase  of  August  1,  1918, 
and  to  revert  therefore  to  the  wage 
scale  effective  when  its  contract 
with  the  Shipping  Board  was  signed 
July  10,  1918.  Under  date  of  May 
9,  1921,  Admiral  Benson  had  issued 
a  general  order,  following  upon  the 
board's  resolution  of  January  17, 
advising  shipyards  that  they  would 
not  be  required  to  observe  the  wage 
scales  and  working  conditions  of 
the  Macy  award,  but  that  they  might 
change  both  to  meet  general  condi- 
tions. No  action  was  taken  by  the 
company  under  this  letter,  and  the 
board  accordingly  stated  that  no 
consideration  would  be  given  to 
claims  for  wage  reimbursements  on 
work  done  after  July  1,  1921.  Form- 
erly the  government  had  paid  the 
difference  between  the  old  scale  and 
the  Macy  award. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  cited  the  Kelly  Dry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Mobile,  in 
complaint  of  unfair  competition  in 
the  ship-repair  and  drydocking  busi- 
ness. Cash  commissions,  the  com- 
plaint alleges,  are  given  by  this  con- 
cern to  the  ship  oflicers  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owners. 
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News  of  Eastern  Yards 


American  Bridge 

Six  coal  barges  built  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  War  Department,  have  been 
delivered.  Two  of  twenty-five  coal 
barges  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  were 
launched  in  June,  the  total  launched 
being  brought  up  to  fourteen.  Keels 
of  three  car-floats  were  laid  in  the 
same   month. 

Baltimore 

The  10,250-ton  tanker  Lio,  built 
by  the  Baltimore  Drydocks  &  Ship- 
building Company  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  was  delivered  July  15.  This 
was  the  last  Shipping  Board  vessel 
under  construction  at  the  yard.  S. 
O.  Co.  No.  7,  a  barge  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  was  deliv- 
ered July  15,  and  the  keel  of  the 
firefloat  Torrent  for  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore was  laid  the  same  day. 

Anchor 

A  double-ended  ferry  for  the  Hud- 
son &  Athens  Ferry  Company  was 
delivered  in  July  by  the  Anchor  Ship- 
building Company,  Hudson,  Wiscon- 
sin. She  was  the  last  vessel  under 
construction   in   the  yard. 

Bath 

Contracts  have  recently  been  sign- 
ed with  the  government  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  for  the  construction  of 
five  lightships.  Material  is  expect- 
ed to  arrive  at  the  plant  for  the 
building  operations  some  time  in  the 
early  fall.  It  is  reported  that  all 
work  now  in  hand  will  be  completed 
by  August  1,  when  the  yard  will 
shut  down  for  a  brief  period. 

Bethlehem 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  a  2000-ton  tank- 
er for  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  laying  down  of 
the  keel  at  the  Sparrows  Point  plant. 
The  tanker  has  been  specially  de- 
signed to  serve  shallow-water  ports. 

The  car -building  section  of  the 
Harlan  plant  will  soon  be  in  opera- 
tion, as  the  company  expects  soon 
to  begin  construction  work  on  a 
number  of  steel   cars. 

The  Fore  River  plant  delivered  the 
12,620-ton  tanker  Agwibay  to  the  At- 
lantic-Gulf &  We.st  Indies  June  25; 
and  launched  the  10,600-ton  tanker 
William  Boyce  Thompson  for  Sin- 
clair in  July. 

Canadian  Vickers 

The  6400-ton  tanker  Topdalsfjord 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Norwe- 
gian -  American    Line    by    Canadian 


Vickers  in  July,  following  her  sister 
Idefjord,  which  was  completed  in 
June.  These  were  the  last  new  ves- 
sels  under  construction. 

Chickasaw 

The  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car 
Company,  Mobile,  completed  its  first 
repair  job  recently  on  the  Steel 
Trader  of  the  Isthmian  Line.  The 
ship's  machinery  was  overhauled  and 
other  inside  work  done.  Other  ships 
operated  by  the  Isthmian  Line,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  as  is  the  Chicka- 
saw yard,  are  expected  to  come  here 
in  future  for  repairs  which  do  not 
require  dry  docking. 

Consolidated 

The  second  160 -foot  lighthouse 
tender,  building  for  the  lighthouse 
bureau,  was  launched  at  the  yards 
of  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Morris  Heights,  New 
York  City,  June  28,  and  was  chris- 
tened Hawthorn. 

Cramp 

The  motorship  William  Penn,  built 
by  Pusey  &  Jones,  but  engined  at 
the  Cramp  yard,  was  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board  June  25.  She 
has  been  allocated  to  the  United 
American  Lines  and  will  sail  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  via  Suez  on  her 
maiden  voyage. 

The  efficiency  of  the  workers  at 
the  Cramp  yard  is  now  fully  30  per 
cent  greater  than  it  was  before  the 
strike,  according  to  a  press  state- 
ment credited  to  J.  H.  Mull,  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Some  of  the 
men  who  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany were  well  up  in  years,  and  not 
a  few  would  soon  have  been  eligible 
for  pensions  had  they  remained  at 
work.  They  have  been  replaced  by 
younger  men,  many  of  them  war  veter- 
ans. As  a  result,  the  average  age 
of  employes  has  been  reduced  from 
55  to  35  years.  About  5400  em- 
ployes are  now  on  the  payroll. 

Estimated  launching  dates  of  five 
scout-cruisers  under  construction  at 
the  Cramp  yard  are  as  follows: 
Richmond,  Navy  No.  9,  Cramp  hull 
448,  August  15;  Concord,  Navy  No. 
10,  Cramp  hull  449,  October  1; 
Trenton,  Navy  No.  11,  Cramp  hull 
501,  November  1;  Marblehead,  Navy 
No.  12,  Cramp  hull  502,  December  1; 
Memphis,  Navy  No.  13,  Cramp  hull 
503,  February  1.  These  vessels  are 
of  the  same  class  as  three  building 
at  the  Todd  yard,  Tacoma,  being 
listed  as  light  cruisers,  first  line. 
Ten  are  under  construction,  the  re- 
maining two  being  at  the  Fore  River 
yard,  Bethlehem. 


Davie 

An  8350-ton  freighter  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, christened  Canadian  Challeng- 
er, was  launched  by  the  Davie  Ship- 
building &  Repairing  Company  on 
July  7. 

Federal 

The  new  9000-ton  floating  drydock 
that  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at 
Kearny,  New  Jersey,  was  put  into 
commission  June  25,  when  one  of  the 
5350  deadweight  ton  cargo-carriers 
of  the  Submarine  Boat  type  was 
lifted.  The  dock  measures  446  feet 
over-all.  Dredging  was  started  in 
November,  1920,  and  work  on  the 
pontoons  was  begun  January  3,  1921. 
The  dock  was  completed  and  ready 
for  operation  June  15.  It  has  steel 
wing  walls,  with  wooden  pontoons. 
There  are  eighteen  centrifugal  pumps 
operated  by  eighteen  30-horsepower 
motors.  The  pumps  are  located  at 
the  outside  end  of  each  pontoon  di- 
rectly under  the  wing  walls.  The 
dock  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
ships  up  to  460  feet  in  length.  Wil- 
liam T.  Donnelly  was  designer. 

The  Federal  yard  launched  the 
15,000-ton  tanker  J.  A.  Moflfett  Jr. 
for  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey July  14. 

Globe 

Globe  of  Maryland  launched  the 
Eagle  Oil  tanker  San  Leopoldo,  8600 
tons  deadweight,  and  the  sister  San 
Leonardo  July  8.  Both  are  sched- 
uled for  August  delivery.  They  are 
the  last  vessels  under  construction 
at  the  yard. 

Hog  Island 

It  is  reported  that  Ellis  A.  Gimbel, 
representing  a  number  of  wealthy 
Philadelphia  business  men,  is  nego- 
tiating with  the  government  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Hog  Island  shipyard, 
with  the  intention  of  converting  it 
into  a  mammoth  terminal  similar  to 
the  Bush  Terminal  in  New  York.  At 
a  recent  dinner  Frank  A.  Zeller,  a 
terminal  engineer,  said  that  plans 
for  the  erection  of  terminal  piers 
and  warehouses  on  the  site  of  Hog 
Island  had  already  been  approved 
by  leading  engineers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  They  provide, 
he  says,  for  close  co-operation  be- 
tween ship  and  railroad  lines,  and 
would  make  Hog  Island  of  inestim- 
able value  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Johnson 

Maurice  P.  Davidson  and  Frank 
E.  Stripe  have  been  appointed  re- 
ceivers in  equity  for  the  Johnson 
Shipyards    Corporation,    Port    Rich- 
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mond.  It  is  stated  that  the  liabil- 
ities are  about  $175,000  with  assets 
of  $750,000.  Numerous  suits  are  said 
to  be  pending  against  the  corpora- 
tion and,  owing  to  shortage  of  liquid 
assets,  it  is  said  that  a  receivership 
is  necessary  to  conserve  the  prop- 
erty. The  company  is  incorporated 
at  $100,000,  of  which  $80,000  is  pre- 
ferred stock. 

Lake  Torpedo 

The  submarine  S-50,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
launched  by  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Company,  Bridgeport,  June  18,  fol- 
lowing her  sisters  S-48  and  S-49, 
which  were  launched  in  February 
and  April.  The  S-51  remains  on 
the  ways. 

Merchant 

The  activity  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  in  the  general 
engineering  field  is  evidenced  again 
by  the  consummation  of  two  con- 
tracts running  into  large  sums  of 
money.  One  contract  calls  for  the 
construction  of  two  structural  steel 
radio  towers  at  Annapolis  and  for 
the  remodeling  of  four  existing  tow- 
ers. The  towers  contemplated  are 
600  feet  in  height.  The  other  con- 
tract provides  for  the  construction 
of  sixteen  movable  steel  platforms 
for  the  construction  firm  of  Snare  & 
Triest  of  New  York.  The  latter  firm 
is  at  present  building  some  docks  at 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  and  it  is 
in  connection  with  this  work  that 
the  platforms  are  needed.  The  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation  has 
filed  bids  for  some  fifty-five  differ- 
ent kinds  of  construction  work. 

Murnan 

Two  barges,  built  of  wood,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  7500  barrels  of 
oil,  were  recently  completed  for  the 
Mexican  Oil  Company  by  the  Mur- 
nan Shipbuilding  Company  of  Mo- 
bile. This  delivery  completes  a  con- 
tract for  twelve. 

Nashville 

Considerable  activity  in  shipbuild- 
ing of  small  tonnage  is  indicated  in 
recent  reports  received  from  the 
Nashville  Bridge  Company,  Nash- 
ville. This  company  has  delivered 
a  derrick  boat  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  government  and  has  launched  a 
600-ton  barge,  and  three  others  were 
to  be  launched  soon.  The  company 
also  was  completing  equipment  of  a 
steel  twin-screw  tug.  During  the 
war  the  Nashville  Bridge  Company 
built  a  number  of  1800-ton  oil  barges 
for  delivery  at  New  Orleans.  The 
company  has  a  plant  well-equipped 
for  barge  construction,  with  space 
for  four  barges  at  a  time  and  can 
move  to  tide  water  boats  as  large  as 


260  by  50  by  8  feet  draft.  The  plant 
also  has  the  distinction  of  holding 
the  record  for  riveting  in  the  South- 
ern district  during  the  war. 

National 

The  plant  of  the  National  Ship- 
building Company  of  Goderich,  On- 
tario, which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  New  equipment  will  be 
installed. 

Navy  Yard,  Boston 

The  Boston  Navy  Yard  expects  to 
deliver  the  fuel  ship  Pecos  to  the 
United  States  Navy  in  August  in- 
stead of  October  as  previously  es- 
timated. 

Newport  News 

The  superdreadnought  Maryland 
put  to  sea  June  21  from  Newport 
News  for  a  series  of  tests  prelimi- 
nary to  being  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  Department.  The  Maryland, 
as  soon  as  commissioned,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  West  Coast  as 
one  of  the  units  of  the  reorganized 
Pacific  fleet,  to  which  force  also  will 
be  assigned,  on  completion,  her  sis- 
ter ship,  the  California.  Carrying 
eight  16-inch  rifles  in  four  turrets, 
the  Maryland  is  said  to  combine  the 
longest  range  with  the  heaviest 
broadside  of  any  naval  vessel  afloat. 
She  is  electrically  equipped.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  two  electric  drive  dread- 
noughts, the  reorganized  Pacific  fleet 
as  announced  by  Secretary  Denby 
will  comprise  the  New  Mexico,  Ida- 
ho, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arizona, 
Oklahoma  and  Nevada,  the  announc- 
ed intention  of  the  Navy  Department 
being  to  concentrate  in  those  waters 
the  oil-burning  units  of  the  first  line. 

The  Newport  News  yard  is  en- 
gaged largely  on  naval  work,  hav- 
ing the  battleship  West  Virginia,  a 
sister  to  the  Maryland;  the  battle- 
cruisers  Constellation,  and  Ranger, 
and  the  43,200-ton  battleship  Iowa. 
Two  tankers,  John  D.  Archbold  and 
William  Rockefeller,  are  under  con- 
struction for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey. 

New  York 

The  535  combination  American  Le- 
gion, built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  was  given  her  trial  trip 
in  July.  She  developed  a  speed  of 
20.92  knots,  although  her  contract 
called  for  only  171/2-  OflScers  of  the 
American  Legion  were  guests  on  the 
run.  The  Blue  Hen  State,  the  last 
of  seven  522-foot  liners,  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Camden  yard  early  in 
July. 

Port  Arthur 

W.  E.  Decker  has  been  appointed 


purchasing  agent  of  the  Port  Arthur 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Arthur, 
Ontario,  succeeding  N.  S.  Thrasher, 
who  died  recently.  The  Cleveland 
office,  at  which  Mr.  Thrasher  was 
stationed,  has  been  closed.  The  Port 
Arthur  has  no  new  work  on  hand, 
its  last  vessel,  the  Canadian  Harves- 
ter,  having  been   delivered   May   17. 

Submarine  Boat 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
has  completed  the  last  vessel  build- 
ing at  the  yard,  the  motorship  Sup- 
henco,  5350  tons,  for  its  own  ac- 
count. 

Sun 

The  new  10,000-ton  drydock  at  the 
plant  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Chester,  is  now  in  operation. 
The  first  vessel  to  go  in  the  dock 
was  the  Joseph  M.  Cudahy,  owned 
by  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company,  which 
docked  June  11. 

The  Sun  yard  expected  to  deliver 
the  Sun  Oil  tanker  J.  N.  Pew  and 
the  Agwi  tanker  Agwiharve  in  July 
and  to  launch  the  Agwimex  the  same 
month.  The  Tidewater  Oil  tanker 
David  McKelvey  was  delivered  on 
June  30. 

Texas 

The  Texas  Steamship  tanker  Illi- 
nois, built  at  its  own  yard  at  Bath, 
was  completed  July  2.  One  other 
vessel,  a  sister,  is  under  construction. 

Union 

A  standard  Crandall  railway  dry- 
dock  of  4000  tons'  lifting  capacity 
will  be  installed  by  the  Crandall  En- 
gineering Company  of  Boston  at  the 
plant  of  the  Union  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Baltimore.  This  new  dock  will 
measure  360  feet  over  the  keel  blocks 
and  will  be  70  feet  wide,  with  15 
feet  of  water  forward  and  20  feet 
aft  over  the  blocks.  The  railway  will 
be  capable  of  docking  vessels  up  to 
and  including  the  8800-ton  class  of 
ships.  A  large  quantity  of  material 
is  now  on  the  ground  and  construc- 
tion will  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
dredging  is  completed. 


Capitalized  at  $10,000,  the  Astoria 
Shipping  Company  has  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  gen- 
eral shipping  business  in  Astoria. 


The  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Van- 
couver reports  having  received  a 
radio  message  from  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  liner  Makura  when  she 
was  one  day  out  of  Auckland,  or 
6000  miles  from  Vancouver.  This 
probably  is  a  Pacific  ship-to-shore 
record. 
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Pacifiic  Coast  Notes 


Bethlehem 

Two  10,100  -  ton  tankers  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  Hamer  and  Ham- 
mac,  were  delivered  by  Bethlehem 
in  July,  government  work,  except  na- 
val, being  brought  to  an  end.  The 
first  of  three  sisters,  the  Hambro, 
was  completed  in  June.  The  15,000- 
ton  tanker  F.  H.  Hillman,  the  first 
of  three  for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  was  scheduled  to  be 
launched    in    late   July. 

Craig 

The  plant  of  the  Craig  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  at  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, is  being  advertised  for  sale. 
It  is  situated  on  seventeen  acres  of 
land  owned  by  the  company  and  has 
a  waterfrontage  of  1600  feet.  Con- 
nection with  the  Los  Angeles  harbor 
is  by  a  twenty-foot  channel.  The 
equipment  and  buildings  include: 
machine  shop  and  foundry,  the  for- 
mer building  being  of  brick  and  con- 
crete, 450  by  125  feet;  tools  of  the 
machine  and  plate  shops,  woodwork- 
ing machines,  forge  shop  equipment, 
3000  -  ton  floating  drydock,  90  -  ton 
stiff'-leg  derrick,  locomotive  and  trav- 
eling cranes,  air  compressors,  plates 
and  shapes,  etc. 

Los  Angeles 

The  11,000-ton  Shipping  Board 
freighter  West  Prospect,  fourth  of 
five  sisters  building  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  was  scheduled  to  be 
launched  by  Los  Angeles  in  July, 
and  the  West  Faralon,  the  second  of 
the  program,  was  scheduled  for  de- 
livery. 

The  bureau  of  light  and  power  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  a  600-foot, 
33,000-volt  power-line  from  the  main 
city  line  to  the  new  transformer 
house  alongside  the  company's  float- 
ing drydock.  This  three-phase  pow- 
er-cable has  been  provided  to  meet 
the  expansion  plans  of  the  company. 
At  the  transformer  house  the  power 
is  transformed  to  operate  twelve  100- 
horsepower,  400-volt  motors  turning 
750  r.  p.  m.  and  directly  connected 
to  twelve  centrifugal  15-inch  pumps. 

The  floating  drydock  comprises  six 
pontoons.  In  the  center  of  each  pon- 
toon is  placed  a  motor  directly  con- 
nected with  a  pump  below.  The  two 
pumps  on  each  of  the  six  pontoons 
can  be  operated  as  a  single  unit 
from  a  center  station  alongside  the 
big  dock  or  can  be  operated  individ- 
ually. This  convenient  and  high- 
powered  equipment  permits  the  rais- 
ing of  a  ship  up  to  540  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  12,000  tons  by  the  en- 


tire six  pontoons,  or  the  six  pon- 
toons can  be  split  into  units  of  one, 
two,  three  or  more,  or  grouped  into 
three  units  of  two,  or  two  units  of 
three  for  the  raising  of  smaller  ves- 
sels. While  at  times  big  freighters 
and  tankers  up  to  11,000  or  12,000 
tons  have  been  raised,  frequently 
passenger  ships  like  the  steamship 
Yale  or  United  States  destroyers 
have  been  raised  on  two  to  four  pon- 
toons, and  a  government  oil-barge, 
steam  schooner  or  private  yacht 
raised  on  the  remaining  one  or  two 
pontoons.  Recently  on  this  dock 
there  was  the  United  States  Oil 
Barge  No.  23  on  two  forward  pon- 
toons, followed  by  the  Cabrillo  and 
the  Hermosa  of  the  Wrigley  fleet  of 
Catalina  Island  boats  on  the  remain- 
ing four. 

Mare  Island 

After  work  was  suspended  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  because  of 
lack  of  appropriations,  authority  was 
given  by  Washington  to  proceed. 
The  superdreadnought  California  is 
approaching  completion  rapidly  and 
probably  will  be  commissioned  in 
August. 

Moore 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
launched  the  last  vessel  under  con- 
struction, the  10,100-ton  tanker  Birk- 
enhead, for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, July  9.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Moore  yard  has  launch- 
ed sixty-two  vessels,  forty-eight  of 
which  were  for  the  Shipping  Board. 
A  week  before  the  launching  of  the 
Birkenhead  the  16,340 -ton  tanker 
Tamiahua,  the  largest  merchant  ves- 
sel yet  laid  down  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  took  the  water.  She  is  for 
the  Atlantic  Line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  10,000-ton  tanker  Bo- 
hemian Club  was  delivered  to  the 
Shipping  Board  July  6.  The  4750- 
ton  motorship  H.  T.  Harper  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Standard  Oil  of 
California  in  late  July. 

Pacific  Diesel 

The  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  Engine 
Company,  Oakland,  announces  that 
after  July  1  it  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany and  that  it  will  devote  its  en- 


tire plant  to  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
rine and  stationary  Diesel  engines. 
This  means  that  the  hot-bulb  Skan- 
dia will  be  discontinued.  The  com- 
pany's Diesels  are  of  the  Werkspoor 
design. 

Patterson  McDonald 

Claims  of  the  Patterson  -  McDon- 
ald Shipbuilding  Company,  Seattle, 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia have  been  allowed  by  a  board 
of  arbitration  to  the  extent  of  $1,- 
028,458.66  of  a  total  of  $1,114,944.40 
asked.  The  claims  arose  out  of  the 
construction  of  nine  9400-ton  wood- 
en vessels.  In  addition  to  this  large 
award  by  the  arbitrators  (Frank  Wal- 
ker, appointed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
F.  E.  Burns,  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  W.  C.  Dawson,  selected  by 
the  others),  the  company  recently 
was  awarded  |74,000  in  ship  store 
claims  against  Australia  and  has 
settled  with  the  Shipping  Board  for 
$354,000.  A.  M.  McDonald,  presi- 
dent, said  that  liabilities  did  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000  and  that  the  concern 
therefore,  would  pay  its  stockhold- 
ers dollar  for  dollar  of  their  invest- 
ment plus  a  large  profit.  The  com- 
pany's affairs  will  be  wound  up. 

Southwestern 

Southwestern  scheduled  the  8400- 
ton  tanker  Silvanus  for  delivery  to 
Dutch  Shell  in  July,  following  her 
sister  ship  Scopas,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  June.  The  last  of  the 
three,  Semiramis,  probably  will  be 
launched  in  late  July  and  delivered 
in  August;  and  La  Purisima,  a  7500 
ton  tanker  for  Union  Oil,  is  sched- 
uled for  August  launching  and  Sep- 
tember delivery.  La  Purisima  is  the 
last  vessel  under  construction. 

Union  Construction 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Tampa 
probably  will  be  delivered  by  Union 
Construction  about  August  1  and  her 
sister,  Haida,  two  weeks  later.  The 
Mojave  and  Modoc  will  be  launched 
about  September  1,  as  will  the  tug 
Shawnee,  also  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  8400-ton  tanker  Achatina  was 
delivered  to  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum 
in  July;  her  sister,  Ampullaria,  was 
launched  July  2  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered about  the  middle  of  August; 
and  the  Amalthus  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  August  13. 


Eastern  Building  Returns 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  4  launch  Mar/21;  5  launch 


Apr/21;  3  launch  May/21;  2  launch 
June/21. 

Six  coal  barges  US  War  Dept;  145 
LBP;  24  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  keel 
Mar/21;  3  launch  May/21;  3  launch 
June/21 ;   all   delivered. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  inter- 
ests;  285   LBP;   38   beam;   8   loaded 
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draft;  keel  June/21;  launch  Aug/21, 
est;  deliver  Sept/21,  est. 

Two  coal  barges  W.  G.  Coyle  &  Co, 
New  Orleans;  175x26x8  loaded  draft; 
launch  and  deliver  July/21. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Aug/21. 

BALTIMORE  DRYDOCKS  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  G.  Miller. 

Lio,  hull  117,  tanker  USSR;  430 
LBP;  59  beam;  25-4i2  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  10,250  DWT;  turb 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15- 
3;  keel  Dec23/20;  launch  June4/21; 
deliver  Julyl5/21. 

Elsie  Jean,  hull  125,  tanker  build- 
er's account;  340  LBP;  49  beam;  23- 
6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000 
DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,   15-3;  keel  Nov24/20. 

J.  Macy  Willis,  hull  126,  tanker 
builder's  account;  430  LBP;  59  beam; 
25-4 '■•  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed; 
10,250  DWT;  turb  eng,  3000  IHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel  Sept 
27/20. 

S.  O.  Co.  No.  7,  hull  127,  oil  barge 
Standard  Oil  NJ ;  140  LBP;  28  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  8  loaded  speed;  265 
DWT:  2  Winton  engs,  200  BHP  each; 
keel  Marl5/21:  launch  Julv9/21 ;  de- 
liver Julyl5/21. 

Torrent,  hull  128,  fireboat  City  of 
Baltimore;  115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec 
eng,  1000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Julyl5/21. 

BATH   IRON  WORKS, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  hull  86,  freighter 
Crowell  &  Thurlow;  395-6  LBP;  55 
beam;  27-1  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  9600  DWT;  Parsons  geared 
turbine,  2100  SHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
15-6x11-6;  keel  Nov/20;  launch  June 
16/21;  deliver  Aug/21,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
■USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc.  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

Agwibav,  hull  1395,  tanker  At-Gulf 
&  W  I  SS  Co;  468-6  LBP;  62-6  beam; 
27  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
12,620  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-6;  keel  Aug 
27/20;  launch  May24/21 ;  deliver 
June25/21. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 


ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  1.5x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/20;  launch  July  ,'21. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT.  MD. 

Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl5/19;  launch  Mar 
19/21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/19;  launch  June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20. 

International,  hull  4210,  ore  and 
oil  International  Pet  Co;  5.50  LBP; 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
loaded  speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12; 
keel  July22/20. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Wm.  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  eng,  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22/20;   launch  Junel8/21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov 
22/20;   launch  June28/21. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Augl5 
/21,  est. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Octl 
/21,  est. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  launch  Novl 
/21,  est. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  launch  Dec 
1/21,  est. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  launch  Febl 
/22,  est. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  10 V2  loaded 


speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
June29/20;   launch  Aprl5/21. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Augll/20;  launch  May3/21 ;  de- 
liver Augl5/21  est. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  for 
Standard  Oil  of  NJ;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  27-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  3500 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16  diam;  keel 
July22/20;  launch  June  14/21. 

J.  A.  Moffett  Jr,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
23/20;  launch  July  14/ 21;  deliver 
July/21,   est. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
May25/21;  launch  Octl5/21,  est;  de- 
liver Nov5/21,  est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel/21 ;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  est;  deliver  Dec3/21,  e.st. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Julv5/21,  est;  launch 
DeclO/21,  est;  deliver  Dec31/21,  est. 

GLOBE   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  OF  MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  B.  McCauley. 

San  Leopoldo,  hull  101,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP; 
54  beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  10 V2 
loaded  speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x 
11-6;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  June25/ 
21;   deliver  Augl5/21,  est. 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  JulyS/ 
21;  deliver  Aug/21,  est. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  C.  Stevens. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch    Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,    hull    51,    submarine    USN. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    G.  Coit. 

Plava,  hull  382,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  101/2  loaded  speed;  10,000  D 
WT;  TE  engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3 
xll-7;  keel  July  22/20;  launch  June 
4/21. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug30/20. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl/20. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Am- 
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erican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-G  loaded  draft;  11 '2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cyele 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkev,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21. 
No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel   FeblO/21;    launch  July/21,  est. 

NAVY   YARD,    BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  USN; 
455  LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  loaded 
draft;  14  loaded  speed;  14,800  disp; 
rec  eng,  5200  IHP;  4  Ward  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  June2/20;  launch  Apr23/ 
21 ;  deliver  Aug/21,  est. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
disp;  geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  IH 
P;  2  WT  exp  small  tube  boilers; 
keel  Apr23/21;  launch  Apr/22,  est; 
deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
toilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1,2 
loaded  draft;  33 V2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept  25/ 20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111-,  loaded  draft;  33V2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Marvland,  hull  210,  battleship  US 
N;  600  LBP;  97-3 '2  beam;  30-6  mean 
draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21  speed; 
GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28900  SHP;  8 
B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768  sq  ft 
plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr25/17; 
launch  Mar20/20;  deliver  July/21. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battle.ship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3 1 2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch  Nov/21,  est;  deliver 
Dec/22,  est. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-814 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  3314  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Augl8/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 


Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7  20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  est. 

John  D.  Archbold,  hull  261,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ;  keel  Decl5/20; 
launch  Aug/21,  est;  deliver  Oct/21, 
estimated. 

William  Rockefeller,  hull  262,  tank- 
er Standard  Oil  NJ ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl5/20;  launch  Oct/21,  est; 
deliver  Dec/21,  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
000  DWT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  keel  Aug/18;  launch 
July20/19;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

American  Legion,  hull  242,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan21/19;  launch  Octll/20;  deliver 
July/21. 

Blue  Hen  State,  hull  250,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
4/20;  launch  Feb  23/ 21;  deliver 
July/21. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
Julyl7/20;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  July6/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
summer/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mav20/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fali/21,  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam,  27-0%  loaded  draft;  10 Vo 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel  Augl7/20; 
launch  AprlO/21 ;  deliver  summer/ 
21  e.st. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl4/20;  launch  May 
24/21;  deliver  summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Nov4/20;  launch  fall/21, 
est;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  263,  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  15i'>  loaded  speed; 
4950  DWT;  geared  turbs,  5800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/20;  launch  summer/21,  est; 
deliver  winter/21,   est. 

No  name,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9%  load- 


ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;  launch  fall/21,  est;  de- 
liver winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft;  101/2 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE 
engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3x11-6;  keel  Augll/20;  launch 
fall/21,  est;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  10.5-514 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  331/4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31,2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Sept/21,  est. 

Hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japanese  Navy; 
497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28  designed 
draft;  15  loaded  speed;  13,000  DWT; 
elec  drive,  8000  SHP;  4  B&W  boil- 
ers; keel  fall/21,  est. 

STANDARD    SHIPBLDG.    CORP'N, 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND,  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jamie  Cortada. 

Hull  32,  fireboat  City  of  New  York; 
121  LBP;  27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12 
loaded  speed;  comp  eng,  900  IHP; 
2  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil  burning; 
keel  Mar31/21;  deliver  Septl/21,  est. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am 
Sug  Ref  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  15x11;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch 
Mav21/21. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Socony  114,  hull  734,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
10/21;   deliver  Julv9/21,   est. 

Socony  115,  hull  735,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb 
26/21;  deliver  July30/21,  est. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co;  13612  LBP;  27  beam;  I6I2  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16xlli'2; 
keel  Mayl6/21;  launch  July30/21, 
est;    deliver  Septl5/21,   est. 

Hull  737,  ferryboat  Citv  of  New 
York;  247  LBP;  66  beam;  191^2  load- 
ed draft;  15  loaded  speed;  1  F&A 
comp  eng,  3500  HP;  4  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers,   13,000   sq  ft;    keel    May   23/21; 
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launch    Augl5/21,    est;    deliver    Oct 
17/21,  est. 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lengthening  job,  additional 
56  ft,  making  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  total  loss  by  fire; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening. Job  started  May31/21 ;  esti- 
mated time  4  months. 

SUBMARINE   BOAT  CORP., 
PORT   NEWARK,   N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  C.  Lawrence. 

Suphenco,  hull  150,  motorship  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corp;  324  LBP;  46-2 
beam;  23  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  5350  DWT;  keel  May29/20; 
launch  Aprl2/21;  delivered. 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

J.  N.  Pew,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10^2  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-lOx 
11-111/4;  keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Apr 
23/21;  deliver  July/21,  est. 

Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-liy4;  keel  Nov26/20;  launch  Apr 
2/21;  deliver  July/21,  est. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20;   launch  July  18/21,   est. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23/ 
20;  launch  July2/21,  est;  deliver  July 
30/21,  est. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21;  launch  Julyl6/21,  est;  de- 
liver Augl5/21,  est. 

David  McKelvey,  hull  45,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  430  LBP;  59  beam; 
25-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded  speed; 
10,600  DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP, 
est;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11- 
111/4;  keel  Feb  23/21;  launch  June 
4/21;    deliver  June30/21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10 1/2  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
11%;  keel  Apr/21;  launch  Aug30/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Sept30/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Apr/21; 
launch  Sept3/21,  est;  deliver  Oct 
3/21,   est. 

TERRY  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  A.  Bittner. 

Hull  69,  oil-barge  builders'  acct; 
285  LBP;  44  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
3500  DWT. 


Hulls  70,  71,  72;    sisters  to  above; 
work  suspended. 
TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

Illinois,  hull  31,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7% 
loaded  draft;  lli/l>  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  keel  Oct  19/ 
20;  launch  Junell/21;  deliver  Julv 
2/21. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO/20. 

American  Lakes 

ANCHOR  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
WASHBURN,  WIS. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  F.  Morgan. 

Double  ended  ferry,  Hudson  & 
Athens  Co;  113  LBP;  33  beam;  7 
loaded  draft;  8  loaded  speed;  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Diesel  engs,  300  IHP;  keel 
Feb/ 21;  launch  May  /  21 ;  deliver 
July/21. 


Canadian 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD., 
MONTREAL 

Topdalsf  jord,  hull  82,  single  -  screw 
steel  2-deck  cargo  Norwegian-Amer- 
ica Line;  365  LBP;  491/2  beam;  29 
loaded  draft;  11 '2  loaded  speed; 
6400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9  with  superheat- 
ers; keel  July29/20;  launch  May5/ 
21;  deliver  Julyl6/21,  est. 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING COMPANY,  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q.,  CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  W.  Van 
Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  screw  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ed draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  May  14/20;  launch  Julv 
7/21. 


On  the  Pacific  Coast 


United  States 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Street. 

Hammac,  hull  5274,  tanker  USSB; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs,  2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  15x11-9;  launch  May25/21 ; 
deliver  July/21. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  launch 
Jan5/21;    S-41,  hull  146. 

Alameda  Works 

Hamer,  hull  5273,  tanker  USSB; 
435  LBP;  56  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs,  2700  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boil- 
ers, 15x11-9;  keel  Novl20;  launch 
May21/21 ;  deliver  July/21. 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  JanlO/21 ;  launch  July/21, 
est;   deliver  Novl/21,  est. 

H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;   keel   Janl9/21. 

W.    S.    Rheem,    hull    5313,    tanker 


Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Marl/21. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10 1/2  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  Sept  27/ 20; 
launch  Aprl9/21 ;  deliver  July/21, 
estimated. 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO/ 
20 ;  launch  June  /  21 ;  deliver  Aug  9/ 
21   est. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31/ 
20;  launch  July/21,  est;  deliver  Sept 
14/21,  est. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Sept6/21,  est;  deliver 
Nov25/21,  est. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

Bohemian  Club,  hull  2862,  tanker 
USSB;  425  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded 
draft;  10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  three 
Scotch  boilers,  15-2x11;  keel  Oct23/ 
20;  launch  Mayl4/21 ;  deliver  July 
6/21. 

Tustem,  hull  2863,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  the  above;  keel  Nov24/20; 
launch  Junel5/21 ;  deliver  Augl5/21, 

Lubrico,  hull  2864,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Jan/21;  launch 
Junel5/21;  deliver  Aug30/21,  est. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;    330 
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LBP;  4C)  beam;  21-0  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  engs; 
keel  Oct/20;  launch  JunelC21;  de- 
liver July  21,  est. 

Tamiahua,  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P.- 
Atlantic S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  16,340  UWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-9x12;  keel 
P'eb28  21;  launch  Julv2  21;  deliver 
Aug6/21,  est. 

Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  Julv9  21; 
deliver  Aug20/21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not   set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;   61  beam;   about 

20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel   Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE    ISLAND 

California,  battleship  USN ;  600  L 
BP;  97-81 'o  beam;  30-3  loaded  draft; 

21  loaded  speed;  32,300  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  26,800  SHP;  8  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  50,984  sq  ft;  keel  Oct 
25/16;  launch  Nov  20/ 19;  deliver 
Aug/21. 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20.  ' 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  310  LB 
P;  30-1  Hi  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared 
turbine  eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19- 
launch  Septl5/20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl2/19;  launch  Sept 
15/20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;    keel   Septl5/20. 
SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51 
beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  IV/^  load- 
ed speed;  7.500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x12;  keel 
Dec22  20;  launch  Aug/21,  e.st-  de- 
liver Sept/21,  est. 

Silvanus,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij;  412  LBP;  53 
beam;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2700 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6x11-7- 
keel  Oct20/20;  launch  June,30/21- 
deliver  July/21,  e.st. 

Semiramis.  hull  26.  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij;  same  as   above; 


keel    Nov5/20;      launch    July/21,est. 
deliver  Augl/21,  est. 

TODD    DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;   launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;    launch   May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Sept27/20;  launch  Aprl6/21; 
deliver  Augl/21,  est. 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  Aprl9/21 ;  deliver  Augl5/21. 
estimated. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/21; 
launch  Septl/21,  e.st. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/21;  launch 
Septl/21,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  12' 2  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junel/21;  launch  Septl/ 
21,  est. 

Achatina,  hull  21,  oil  tanker  Ang- 
lo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,' 
15-6x11-7;  keel  Decl5/20;  launch 
May21/21;   deliver  July/21. 

Ampiillaria,  hull  22,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to 
Achatina:  keel  Feb.5/21 ;  launch  July 
2/21;   deliver  Augl3/21,  est. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to 
Achatina;  keel  Mar  12  /  21 ;  launch 
Augl3/21,  est. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system; 
others  on  Isherwood  system. 

Canadian 

CHOLRERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed ;  keel  May 
15/20;  launch  Augl/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20;  launch  Oct 
1/21,  e.st. 


No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  ,52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11 -^4  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT-  TE 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6 
xll-6;  keel  Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan6/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT-  2- 
deck;    bridge,    poop    and    foreca.stle; 

U    ^^^of=    ^®^^    Sept27/19;     launch 
May  17/21. 

Canadian  Thrasher,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT-  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  foreca.stle- 
11  speed;  keel  Oct20/19;  launch  Aug 
15/21,  est. 

K  '^!'u''%J''?,''^^^  "^'"^  '^^^'ng  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Drv- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terms 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 
WALLACE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  EC 
Coastwise  steamship  Canadian  Pa- 
cific; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  18^0  deep; 
lb  knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodations  for  200 
passengers;  keel  Oct  20;  launch  July 
/21,  est. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG,  CALIF. 

Steel  castings  for  many  steel  ves- 
sels now  under  construction  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  yards,  including  the 
dreadnought  Montana  and  the  sister 
ships  49,  50,  52;  also  for  Coast 
Guard  cutters  under  construction  in 
the  Union  Const.  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
propellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5 
and  6  building  by  Todd  Drydock  & 
Const.  Corp.,  Tacoma.  Two  right- 
hand  and  two  left-hand  propellers 
for  each  vessel.  Weight  of  propell- 
ers 13,200  pounds  each;  diameter 
11-3;    pitch  11-10. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction: 
6  steam  and  electric  steering  gears; 
13  steam  and  electric  anchor  wind- 
lasses; 18  steam  and  electric  and 
hydro-electric  and  hand  capstans; 
37  .steam  and  electric  winches. 
DOW  PUMP  &  DIESEL  ENGINE 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 

H.  T.  Harper,  motorship  Standard 
Oil  Co;  one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP 
Diesel  auxiliary  electric   drive  engs. 
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JAMES  C.  H.   FERGUSON,   SALES 

AGENT,  MONADNOCK  BLDG., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

American  Engineering  Co.:  Four 
steering  engines,  ferries  Newark  and 
Piedmont;  electric  capstans  drydock 
Moore;  hydraulic  telemotor,  hull 
2077,  Moore;  3  towing  machines,  4 
steering  engines.  Shipowners  &  Mer- 
chants' Tugboat  Co. 

Pneumercator  Co.:  116  pneumer- 
cators  USS  California,  Mare  Island; 
40  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters.  Union 
Construction;  8  for  West  Faralon; 
West  Greylock,  West  Prospect,  West 
Chopaka,  Los  Angeles;  60  for  12 
submarines  USN,  Bethlehem. 

Rostand  Mfg.  Co.:  air  ports  and 
lenses  complete  4  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters and  4  Anglo-Saxon  tankers,  Un- 
ion Construction  Co. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE,  AGENTS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

National  stockless  anchors,  Upson 
Walton  Co.,  for  hull  165  at  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  Jno 
Reid  &  Co.,  for  hulls  165,  166  at 
Moore's;  National  stockless  anchors 
Upson  Walton  Co.,  hull  166,  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwestern; 
Willett  Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Construction;  McNab  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17, 18, 
19,  Union  Construction;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid 
&  Co.,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  Anchor 
chain,  Lebanon  Chain  Co.,  hull  23, 
Southwestern ;  windlass,  gypsy  and 
steering  gear,  Hyde  Windlass  Co., 
hull  20,  Union  Construction ;  Welin 
davits,  American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem,  hull  163,  Moore; 
Reliance  furnace  fronts,  John  Reid 
&  Co,  hulls  2862-3-4,  Moore;  Willett- 
Bruce  whistle  control,  McNab  Co., 
hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  McNab 
direction  indicator,  hulls  31-2-3-4-5, 
Los  Angeles;  Balsa  wood  for  cold 
storage,  American  Balsa  Co,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  Welin  davits, 
American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls  2862-3-4 
and  hull  165,  Moore;  White  fuel  oil 
burners,  Todd  Dry  Docks,  hull  165, 
Moore;  Mills  releasing  gear,  hulls 
24-5-6,  Southwestern ;  Broady  releas- 
ing gear,  hull  165,  Moore;  balsa 
wood  cold  storage,  American  Balsa 
Co,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  ash  hoist, 
Hyde  Windlass  Co,  hull  165,  Moore. 

PACIFIC    DIESEL    ENGINE    COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

(Formerly  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  En- 
gine Company) 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
engs  building  for  USSB;  6  cyl,  135 
RPM;   8  delivered. 

One  150  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
marine  engine. 

STEWARD  DAVIT  &  EQUIPMENT 

CORP.,   NEW  YORK,   SAN 

FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  being  installed 


in  the  following:  At  Union  Const 
Co:  Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  16, 
17,  18,  19;  Canadian  Pacific  lines, 
Wallace  yard,  Vancouver. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  P.  C.  Dredging  Co.  Barge 
No.  4;  W.  S.  Miller,  Venetia,  Pa- 
peete, David  Scannell,  Dennis  Sulli- 
van, Madrona,  El  Aquador,  Oronite, 
Kern,  Mohican,  Lotus,  Standard  No. 
2,  Governor  Markham,  Dredge  No.  3, 
Willpolo.  Repairs  to  winches:  Po- 
mona. Condenser  repairs:  Sherman. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Steel  Age, 
Govontalo,  Ventura,  Lewis  Lucken- 
bach,  Lyman  Stewart,  Harry  Luck- 
enbach,  Mexican,  Johanna  Smith 
(also  drydocking),  Cuba,  Steel  Work- 
er, Washington,  Tancred,  Rose  City. 
Work  on  paddle  wheel:  San  Pedro. 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydock- 
ing, painting:  Tahiti,  Stockton,  West 
Calera.  New  tailshaft:  Atlas.  En- 
gine, boiler,  hull  repairs:  Maui, 
Wairuna,  Santa  Rita.  New  propell- 
er: Wm.  H.  Doheny  (complete), 
Santa  Fe  Tug  El  Dorado.  Repairs 
to  crankshaft:  West  Caddoa.  Re- 
metal  turbine  bearing:  Andrea  Luck- 
enbach.  New  air  pump:  Alaskan. 
Fire  damage  repairs:  E.  P.  Ripley. 
Boiler  repairs:  Steel  Worker.  Bot- 
tom repairs,  drydocking,  painting: 
Scopas.  Installing  Foamite  system: 
Bradford.  Fuel  pump  repairs:  Lan- 
sing. 

Alameda  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Stanwood, 
Tiverton  (also  new  foremast),  Idaho, 
Katherine,  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  D.  G. 
Scofield.  Miscellaneous  repairs,  dock- 
ing, painting:  Sampson,  Chas.  Van 
Damme,  Alumna,  Nome  City,  Phyllis 
(repairs  to  donkey  boiler).  Install- 
ing tailshaft,  bearing,  propeller:  F. 
S.  Loop.    New  propeller:  Fort  Bragg. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

Cleaning  and  painting:  Avalon, 
Bedford,  Vaquero;  Destroyers  Far- 
quhar  No.  304,  Thompson  No.  305, 
Wickes  75,  Evans  78,  Aaron  Ward, 
Zellin  313,  Bruce  329,  William  Jones 
308,  Woodbury  309,  Percival  298,  Lee 
310,  Young  312,  J.  F.  Burns  299,  Ro- 
per 147,  Talbot  114  (also  repairs  to 
propeller),  Waters  115,  Dorsey  117 
(also  repairs  to  propeller),  McCor- 
mick  223;  Bahada,  Lewark.  New 
stern  sleeve:  Carlos.  Minor  hull 
repairs:  Destroyer  Dent  116,  Yale 
(also  to  electric  equipment),  Santa 
Rosalia.  Survey:  Scopas.  Minor 
machinery  repairs:  West  Hika,  West 
Togus,  Harry  Luckenbach  (also  to 
boilers),  George  Washington.  Ex- 
tensive boiler  repairs,  installing  new 
turbine  gears,  new  gravity  lubrica- 
tion system,  superheaters  and  soot 
blowers:  Edward  Luckenbach.  New 
crankshaft  for  pumping  engine   and 


complete  overhauling  of  same:   U.  S. 
Dredger. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Engine  repairs :  West  Hixton,  Bali, 
Willfaro,  Ventura.  Drydocking,  clean- 
ing, painting,  miscellaneous  repairs: 
Wolverine  State,  Coaba,  Brooklyn, 
Georgina  Rolph,  Ryder  Hanify,  San- 
ta Monica,  Fernwood,  West  Camar- 
go,  Amy  Turner,  Tamalpais,  King 
Cyrus,  Coquille,  Curacao,  Lightship 
83.  Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
wheel  work:  Richmond.  Drydock- 
ing, miscellaneous  hull  repairs :  Fred 
Baxter.  Wheel  work:  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
Claremont.  Miscellaneous  engine  and 
hull  repairs:  Colusa,  Sherman.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Golden  State  Po- 
mona. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting 
bottom,  miscellaneous  repairs:  Ark- 
ansas, New  York,  Wyoming,  West 
Jessup.  Care  and  preservation:  Se- 
attle, Oregon,  Missoula,  Charlotte, 
S.  C.  Chaser  No.  310.  Miscellaneous 
repairs  and  alterations:  Destroyers 
Bailey,  Delphy,  Thornton,  Tingey, 
Morris,  Swasey,  Meade,  Gillis,  Rath- 
burne.  Waters;  Orion,  Vicksburg, 
Neptune,  Bath,  Bothwell,  Eagle  No. 
57,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo,  Tatnuck, 
Iroquois,  Mahopac. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

General  repairs:  Point  Adams, 
Venezuela  (to  boilers).  West  Jena 
(and  dynamos).  Winches:  West 
Hika.     Electrical:    Stockton. 

TODD    DRYDOCKS,    INC., 
SEATTLE 

Repairs  account  collision  damage: 
West  Hartland.  Cleaning  and  paint- 
ing: Gazeka,  Hoquiam,  Aberdeen, 
Barges  Nos.  3  and  4.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  Westerly,  Forest  King,  En- 
sign (also  survey),  West  Ivis,  Ad- 
miral Watson  (also  survey),  Indian- 
apolis, Sioux,  Tacoma.  Drawing  tail- 
shaft,  etc.:  Milwaukee.  Cleaning, 
painting,  miscellaneous  repairs:  City 
of  Spokane,  West  Jessup,  Acquilo, 
Yosemite,  Bolcom,  Creosote,  Dan 
Kern. 

UNION    SHIPBUILDING    COM- 
PANY, BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Miscellaneous  engine  and  hull  re- 
pairs: Palisades,  Coelleda,  Western 
Maid,  Liberator,  Cape  Romaine,  Des 
Moines  Bridge,  Western  Star,  Cap- 
ulin,  C.  H.  Cramp,  J.  M.  Guffey,  Wa- 
ban,  Osawatamie,  Otho,  City  of  St. 
Joseph,  West  Huron. 

YARROWS,   LIMITED, 
VICTORIA 

Cleaning,  painting,  repairs:  Prin- 
cess Adelaide,  Princess  Alice,  John 
A.  Lee,  Princess  Charlotte,  Scow  No. 
11,  Teco  (also  making  and  fitting 
new  propeller).  Repairs  to  bottom 
due  to  stranding:  Canadian  Inventor. 
Cleaning,  painting:  Black,  Brown, 
Blue,  Green  (Consolidated  Whaling 
Corporation). 
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About  Folks 


H.  F.  Alexander  has  been  re- 
elected president,  and  A.  F.  Haines 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company. 
Both  were  re-elected  to  the  director- 
ate at  the  annual  meeting  July  5. 
The  following  other  directors  were 
reelected:  R.  Stanley  Dollar,  vice- 
president;  A.  M.  Dollar,  treasurer; 
M.  A.  Arnold,  James  D.  Hoge,  D.  C. 
Jackling,  E.  A.  Stuart,  E.  C.  Ward, 
Chester  Thorne,  W.  C.  Morrow,  and 
B.  S.  Grosscup. 

H.  I.  Zimet,  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  A.  F.  Thane  &  Company, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
export  department  of  the  Charles  R. 
McCormick  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Elmer  Schlessinger  of  Chicago  has 
been  appointed  general  counsel  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  succeeding  E. 
M.  Hyzer,  who  will  remain  as  as- 
sistant. 

Commander  V.  V.  Woodward,  man- 
ager of  the  repair  department,  di- 
vision of  construction  and  repair. 
Shipping  Board,  is  chairman  of  a 
newly-created  trial  trip  board,  which 
will  have  charge  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  new 
vessels.  Other  members  are:  H.  B. 
Taylor,  chief  turbine  engineer;  G. 
K.  Nichols,  Delaware  River  district 
manager,  and  A.  Conti,  technical  de- 
partment. 

Arthur  E.  Goddard  and  James  S. 
Milne,  directors  of  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  whose  terms  had 
expired,  were  re-elected  for  terms 
of  four  years  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Frank  M.  Warren,  president  of  the 
Port  of  Portland  Commission,  has 
announced  the  following  committee 
appointments : 

River  and  harbor  improvements — 
Commissioners  Warren,  Kelly,  Met- 
schan  and  Mahoney. 

Auditing  and  finance  committee — ■ 
Commissioners  Metschan,  Sargent, 
Kenworthy   and    Thompson. 

Plant  and  construction  committee 
—  Commissioners  Kelly,  Mahoney, 
Porter  and  Warren. 

Committee  on  employes,  salaries, 
etc. — Commissioners  Thompson,  Cor- 
bett,  Metschan   and   Porter. 

Traflic  committee — Commissioners 
Sargent,  Kelly,  Corbett  and  Ken- 
worthy. 

Committee  on  consolidation  with 
the  dock  commission^Commission- 
ers  Warren,  Sargent  and  Kelly. 

R.  McKenzie,  first  officer  of  the 
steamship  Prince  Rupert,  whose  li- 
cense was  suspended  for  two 
months,  has  had  his  license  restored 
by   a   supreme   court  judge   of  Van- 


couver and  costs  of  the  inquiry  were 
charged  to  the  commissioner  who 
suspended  him,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
defend   himself. 

D.  G.  Cooke,  recently  appointed 
Northwest  traffic  manager  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  has  assum- 
ed his  duties,  succeeding  E.  Mc- 
Conalogue,  who  has  taken  charge 
of  the  company's  business  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

Ben  C.  Dailey,  formerly  of  the 
Overseas  Shipping  Company,  San 
Francisco,  has  become  business 
manager  of  the  American  Fumiga- 
tion Company. 

Charles  Van  Brunt,  formerly  chief 
steward  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ship Ecuador,  has  been  appointed 
port   steward,   San   Francisco. 

Daulton  Mann,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  San 
Francisco,  a  son;  Harry  Naughton, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent, 
a  son ;  Paul  Faulkner,  editor  of  the 
house  publication,  a  daughter — such 
is  the  Pacific  Mail  log  of  June. 

W.  T.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
who  had  been  chairman  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilding  Industrial 
Board  since  its  inception,  resigned 
as  a  member  June  21.  J.  L.  Acker- 
son,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilders'  Association  and  also 
a  vice-president  of  the  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  re- 
placed Mr.  Smith  as  a  member  of 
the  board,  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman,  his  nomination  being  pre- 
sented and  seconded  by  the  labor 
representatives.  William  G.  Coxe, 
vice  -  president  of  Pusey  &  Jones, 
and  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  president 
of  the  Jahncke  Drydock  &  Ship  Re- 
pair Corporation,  New  Orleans,  have 
been  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
employers'  representation  on  the 
board.  The  five  labor  representa- 
tives are:  James  J.  O'Connell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  L.  L.  Letteer,  International 
Association  of  Machinists;  John 
Tobin,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and 
Helpers;  Charles  F.  Scott,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers,  aiid 
James  A.  Cooley,  International  Un- 
ion of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

Captain  Omar  J.  Humphrey  of  the 
United  American  Lines  has  been 
presented  by  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  with  a  watch 
in   recognition  of  his  rescue  of  611 


passengers  of  the  steamship  Sazilka, 
which  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  «f 
Bengal  in  1919.  At  that  time  Cap- 
tain Humphrey  was  in  command  of 
the  West  Modus. 

Harris  Livermore  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  United  American 
Lines  to  take  up  special  work  for 
that  company  and  associated  firms, 
especially  abroad. 

Seth  Mann,  attorney  and  manager 
of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Traffic  League  at  a  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  in  June.  Other 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  J. 
H.  Lothrop,  vice-president;  Hal  M. 
Remington,  secretary-treasurer.  As 
directors  of  the  association  in  ad- 
dition to  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  who  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  F.  P.  Gregson,  F. 
M.  Hill  and  J.  W.  McCune  were 
elected.  The  latter  is  secretary  of 
the  Traffic  and  Transportation  Bu- 
reau of  the  Tacoma  Commercial 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  C.  Clark  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  Washington  soliciting  agent 
of  the  Seattle  Port  Commission.  He 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  stim- 
ulating shipments  of  apples  and  oth- 
er fruits  through  Seattle. 

T.  B.  Randall,  assistant  marine 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Un- 
ion at  San  Francisco,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  assistant  marine 
underwriter  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
marine  office  of  the  Norwich  Union, 
Union  Marine  and  Phoenix  A!,sur- 
ance  under  George  H.  Ismon,  under- 
writer. George  Hansen,  late  of  the 
George  E.  Billings  Company,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Randall. 

Among  the  shipping  men  who  will 
sail  on  the  Hoosier  State  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  ex- 
cursion to  the  Orient  September  22 
are:  Oliver  J.  Olson,  F.  J.  Wood, 
C.  A.  Thayer.  The  date  has  been 
changed  from  September  3. 

H.  E.  Murray  has  been  appointed 
collector  of  customs  at  Honolulu, 
succeeding  Malcolm  A.  Franklin,  re- 
signed. 

Ralph  J.  Chandler,  president  of 
the  shipbuilding  company  that  bears 
his  name,  has  succeeded  A.  J.  Frey 
as  general  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company,  operator 
of  the  Yale  and  Harvard  in  the  San 
Francisco-Los  Angeles  service.  Mr. 
Frey  recently  was  appointed  director 
of  operations  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

J.  T.  Lilly,  of  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  visited  the  princi- 
pal ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
July. 
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JVhen  you  want  it 
Where  you  want  it 
As  much  as  you  want 

PRESTO-LITE  Dissolved  Acetylene  and  Prest  O-Lite  Ser- 
vice have  made  the  oxy-acetylene  process  indispensable  in 
ship-yards. 

JheUOMte 

DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 

provides  ship  builders  with  the  purest  cutting  and  welding 
gas  in  easily  portable,  instantly  accessible  and  highly  conven- 
ient cylinders. 

Without  such  a  supply  of  uniformly  high  grade  gas  always 
at  hand,  cutters  and  welders  would  find  impossible  many 
applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  now  in  common  use. 

And  Prest-O-Lite  Service,  operating  through  forty  plants 
and  warehouses,  places  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  at 
the  command  of  ship-yards  anywhere,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices  :  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada  :  Prest-O-Lite  Co.   of  Canada,  Limited,   Toronto 
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At  a  sale  held  in  Seattle  July  12, 
the  full-rit'Ked  Chillicothe  was  sold 
to  Captain  John  F.  Blain  and  asso- 
ciates for  $25,500  to  satisfy  liens 
of  about  $22,000.  The  Shipping 
Board's  claim,  said  to  be  about  $140,- 
000,  the  amount  for  which  the  ves- 
sel was  sold  to  the  Fox  interests, 
cannot  be  satisfied. 

Announcement  has  been  made  in 
Seattle  that  the  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany would  increase  its  Pacific 
Coast-Europe  sailings  from  one  to 
two  and  ])erhaps  three  vessels  a 
month  during  the  canned  goods  sea- 
son. Bremen  has  been  made  a  port 
of  call  of  these  vessels. 

The  recent  improvement.?  at  the 
port  of  Nagoya  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  accommodate  larger  ships 
than  formerly,  vessels  as  large  as 
7000  tons  now  entering,  say  Com- 
merce Reports.  Some  foreign  liners 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  on  the 
Shanghai-New  York  line,  the  Yoko- 
hama-Bombay line,  and  the  Yoko- 
hama-Calcutta line  are  now  calling 
at  Nagoya.  The  port  has  been  suf- 
fering from  post-war  conditions  and 
will  greatly  benefit  by  a  revival  of 
trade.  Most  of  the  cargo  shipped 
from  Yokkaichi  originates  in  Na- 
goya, whose  shippers  will  gain  much 
if  they  can  hereafter  enjoy  direct 
exportation  facilities. 

Officials  of  the  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor Commission  and  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  have  signed  an  agreement 
whereby  the  city  pledges  itself  in 
return  for  concessions  by  the  rail- 
road to  put  in  new  wharves  and 
tracks  on  the  east  side  of  the  har- 
bor. Authorization  of  the  sale  of 
$2,100,000    in    bonds    remaining    of 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FISCAI  YEAR. 

The  .statoineiit  of  tlic  forcitiii  trade  of  the  I'liitod  Slater  hy  months 
(luring  the  ILscal  year  ftuii'd  .Unie  30,  1021,  just  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Coniilierce,  shows  u  decrea.se  in  tlie  value  of  imports  and 
e\ports  of  merchandise,  ns  compared  with  those  durinpc  the  year 
ended  June  ;iO,  1920.  Imporis  were  valued  at  $;5,GCG,701>,5:U  anj 
exports  at  SGjyl!),-!*')."),"^^  during  1920  21,  as  compared  with 
$5,238,352,114  and  $fl,10S,988,GG3 'duriiig  l!;>10-20.  The  trade  by 
months  and  years  follows: 


IMPORTS. 

July 

August 

Sc'iJtember 

Oclobcr 

November 

Doceinbor 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

EXP0RT3. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

J)ec<?rabcr 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jinie 

Total 


191G-17 


$1,«,722,93!? 
199,31G,4S0 
101, 0.W, fill 
17S,S5R,730 
170,967,719 
201,8H,1SS 
211, 79),  282 
199,479,990 
270,2.i7,139 
2.«.935,960 
2S0,727,16t 
303,022,9.'i9 


I017-1S 


2,059,355,185 


4U,713, 
510, 107, 
514,921, 
492,813, 
516, 167, 
523, 2«, 
613.324, 
467,648, 
553,985, 
529,927, 
519,673, 
573,467, 


6,290,048,394 


$2r.,  926, 
267,851, 
236,196, 
221,227, 
220,534, 
227,911, 
2.33,942, 
207,715, 
242, 162, 
273,981, 
322,852', 
200,350, 


2,045,655,403 


372,7.".3, 
488,655, 
454,503, 
512,101, 
487,327, 
COO, 135, 
604,797, 
411,361, 
522,900, 
500,442, 
550,924, 
485,799, 


5,919,711,371 


1913-20 


$241, 
273, 
261, 
240, 
251. 
210, 
212, 
2:i3, 
207, 
272, 
328, 
292, 


877,758 
0(12,914 
(jf>K,014 
761,900 
(11)8,037 
8Si,517 
992.044 
124,274 
59'i,;.89 
9.56, 949 
925, 593 
915, 5!3 


,095,720,058 


507,407.769 
527,013,916 
550,395,991 
501, 850,  .-,.50 
522,236,591 
535,886,112 
1)22,036,720 
585,097,012 
60i,141,648 
714,80,1,137 
603,967,025 
928,379,203 


7,i52,2s:,C8.3 


$■313, 
307, 
435, 
401, 
421, 
380, 
473, 
467, 
523, 
495, 
431, 


740,070 
2<l3,07a 
44t,747 
S45,l,:.0 
810,272 
710, 32;! 
823,809 
402,320 
923,236 
738,  .571 
001,944 
605, 534 


1,238,352,114 


508,057,515 
046,054,425 
595,211,260 
031,018.419 
740,(ll.'.,.'iK', 
081,415,99;) 
722,053,790 
615,145,22.5 
819,  .5.50,(1)7 
081,31',».:','12 
745,52.(,22,; 
C2J,;'.75,7,57 


8,108,988,603 


1920-21 


S5.i7, 
513, 
363, 
333, 
321, 
266, 
208, 
214, 
251, 
251, 
201, 
198, 


1U,071 
111,488 
290, 301 
195, 758 
209,055 
0.57, 41  i 
796,98'J 
.5-'9,680 
969,241 
.57i(,425 
911,18(i 
000,000 


1,660,709,537 


651,130,47* 
578,132,091 
001, 0813, 259 
751,-211-,370 
070,. 528, 3 11 
720,283,774 
C51,271,42:S 
483, 281,. 597 
385,080,346 
340,304,106 
32.1,736,379 
340,000,000 


6,513,305,734 


the  1919  issue  is  expected  to  follow. 
The  city  now  will  be  enabled  to 
widen  the  main  channel  from  .500  to 
1000  feet.  Signing  the  agreement, 
negotiations  over  which  had  dragged 
for  two  years,  was  facilitated  by  a 
visit  to  Los  Angeles  by  officials  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Carl  Gray. 

According  to  a  cablegram  from 
Consul  General  C.  B.  Hur.st,  Havana, 
under  date  of  July  2,  1921,  the  Cu- 
ban prohibition  against  the  impor 
tation  of  rice  has  been   removed  by 


a  presidential  decree.  No  increase 
was  made  in  the  retail  price  at 
which  rice  may  be  sold.  The  prohi- 
bition against  the  importation  of 
rice  has  been  in  effect  since  Septem- 
ber 7,  1920. 


A  ipcciiil  ftrry  hoal  lo  Kearny  wilt  Itaie 

the  Pejimyh'^nia  iltp,  foot  (/  CortUnJt 

Stmt, al A:(Xi p.m.   Rfliimiiig.wHl have 

the  yarjl  at  10:00  p,  m.,  arntitig  at  Cort- 

laiijl  Strtrt  at  about  11: iO. 

A  I'lijfet ii/jferuiHie itntj at ih yar.li 

at  (>:.iO [i.iii. 

Oaiititigfititii  1  p.iTt.  to  10 p.m. 

Plr.neuptytoMaTi'liDfpartmeiil,Uan.l- 

anlOtlCttnpaiij(N.J.),2r,BftaJway, 

KeifYorh. 


o  ^  J  ''J^y,  clever  cartiion  illustrated  the  mvitations  sent  out  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  for  the  launching  of  the  tanker  J.  A.  MofTett  Jr  at  the 
yard   of   the    Federal    Shipbuilding    Company,    Kearney,    New   Jersey,    Thursday     July    14      1921   ' 


Deaths 

James  Prentice  Sneddon,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Company,  June  11. 

Captain  Alfred  Stetson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Griffiths  &  Sprague 
Stevedoring  Company,  in  Seattle  on 
June  13. 

Captain  John  W.  Russell,  former 
port  warden  of  Seattle,  June  29. 

Hugo  Holtz,  purser  of  the  Oceanic 
liner  Ventura,  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  25. 

Captain  A.  L.  Pedersen,  president 
of  the  Bristol  Bay  Packing  Company, 
in  Seattle  July  7. 

Frank  J.  O'Connor,  general  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  Portland  July  5. 

A.  E.  Mait,  cashier  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco July  15. 

Captain  H.  M.  Guptill,  master  of 
old  -  time  American  sailing  vessels 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
Orting,  Washington,  July  15  at  the 
age  of  86.  He  was  the  father  of 
Captain  J.  E.  Guptill  of  the  Admiral 
liner  Wenatchee. 
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EXPANSION  IN  A  PORTLAND  FOUNDRY 


IN  these  days  of  industrial  pes- 
simism it  is  a  pleasure  now  and 
again  to  meet  with  optimistic 
manufacturers  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  The 
American  Marine  Iron  Works  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  prior  to  the  war  man- 
ufacturing jobbers  in  foundry  and 
machine  shop  work,  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  considerably  expanded 
their  plant  and  entered  heartily  into 
the  business  of  making  ship  cast- 
ings. During  the  emergency  ship- 
building period  they  turned  out  prac- 
tically all  of  the  ca.stings  for  the 
wooden  vessels  built  by  the  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Corporation  and  for 
the  steel  vessels  built  by  the  same 
firm.  They  are  now  completing  the 
castings  for  the  five  12,000-ton  steel 
tankers  which  the  Standifer  yard  is 
building  for  private  account.  In  con- 
nection with  this  particular  order 
the  American  Marine  Iron  Works 
turned  out  some  very  notable  pro- 
peller castings,  as  described  in  an 
article  in  a  former  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  These  propellers 
cast  in  one  piece  weighed  over  11 
tons  and  were  18  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  American 
Marine  Iron  Works  had  patented  and 
developed  a  valveless  pump.  Woi-k 
on  this  machine  had  stopped  during 
the  war,  but  early  in  the  present 
year  the  company  decided  to  actively 
push  the  business  of  manufacturing 
these  pumps  on  a  large  scale.  This 
necessitated  additions  to  the  plant 
and  alterations.  Seventy  -  five  feet 
were  added  to  the  foundry.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  this  is  of 
the  same  construction  as  the  main 
building.  The  total  length  of  the 
foundry  is  now  over  200  feet. 

The  main  bay  is  50  feet  wide,  and 
the  runway  for  the  large  crane  span- 
ning this  bay  is  extended  out  of  the 
end  of  the  building  for  70  feet  into 
the  yard  so  that  large  flasks  can  be 
taken  directly  by  the  crane  from 
their  place  in  the  storage  yard  to 
the  molding  floor. 

A  new  fireproof  concrete  three- 
story  warehouse,  100  feet  by  160 
feet,   is   being  built  to  take  care  of 


Six-inch  valveless  pump  on  test  at  the  dock 
ot  the  American  Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland. 
This  pump  driven  by  a  25  H.  P.  motor  at  200 
R.  P.  M.  is  delivering  1200  gallons  per  minute 
against   a   total   head   of   56   feet. 
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the  storage  of  finished  machines, 
spare  parts  and  stock.  This  is  con- 
nected to  the  dock  by  a  new  siding 
which  is  so  located  that  cars  can 
be  unloaded  or  loaded  by  means  of 
the  large  foundry  crane. 

The  two  side  bays  of  the  foundry 
are  each  25  feet  wide  by  200  feet 
long.  On  one  side  half  the  length 
of  the  bay  is  used  for  castings  up 
to  1000  pounds,  the  other  half  being 
occupied  by  the  core-makers,  core 
ovens  and  drying  ovens  for  molds. 
kThe  large  oven  in  this  section  of  the 


foundry  is  of  the  car  type,  the  cars 
being  built  very  rigidly  of  steel  and 
having  a  capacity  of  50  tons  each. 

In  the  bay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  foundry  one  end  is  occupied  by 
the  cupolas,  of  which  there  are  two, 
one  40  inches  and  the  other  72  inch- 
es inside  the  lining.  The  latter  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cupolas 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  cupolas 
are  served  by  a  15-ton  traveling 
electric  crane  and  by  three  pneu- 
matic cranes  of  2-ton  capacity  each. 
In  the  other  end  of  this  side  bay 
small  light  castings  are  made  up  to 
50  pounds. 

This  part  of  the  shop  was  espe- 
cially fitted  to  manufacture  castings 
for  drag  saw  engines,  and  the  com- 
pany is  particularly  proud  of  the 
work  that  they  have  turned  out  in 
making  the  cylinder  for  the  small 
engines  driving  these  saws.  These 
cylinders  are  made  of  semi-steel  to 
stand  100  pounds  pressure  with  a 
wall  thickness  of  only  3/16  of  an 
inch,  and  the  greatest  care  is  nec- 
sary  in  preparing  the  semi-steel  mix- 
ture and  in  the  molding  work  in  or- 
der to  make  a  sound  casting  under 
such  conditions.  The  American  Ma- 
rine Iron  Works  have  had  great  suc- 
cess with  these  particular  castings. 
On  one  run  of  565  cylinders  cast  and 
machined,  not  a  single  defective 
casting  was  found. 

In  this  section  of  the  foundry  the 
American  Marine  Iron  Works  are 
also  manufacturing  Johnson's  safety 
floor  drains,  which  are  also  very 
light  in  section  although  of  quite 
large  size.  This  bay  is  fitted  with 
one  Herman  plain  jar  molding  ma- 
chine and  two  Mumford  combina- 
tion jar  squeeze  molding  machines. 
The  main  bay  of  the  foundry  is 
equipped  with  a  large  Herman  plain 
jar  molding  machine,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  these  machines  in  many 
cases  have  increased  the  output  by 
over  100  per  cent. 

The  firm  is  patentee,  sales  agent 
and  manufacturer  of  Beers  Victory 
pipe  bending  machine.  This  ma- 
chine, which  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  described  in  the  columns 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  has  achiev- 
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General   view   of   the    American    M.iiiiif    I:"n 

Works    showing    additions    to    foundry 

and  foundations  for  new  warehouse 
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ed  quite  a  reputation  for  itself  in 
the  cold  bending  of  pipe.  Sizes  up 
to  6  inches  can  be  easily  bent  cold 
without  filling,  and  great  speed  and 
economy  are  realized,  particularly  in 
the  making  of  standard  multiple 
bends. 

The  dock  at  the  American  Marine 
Iron  Works  is  of  the  double  deck 
type,  400  feet  long  and  100  feet 
deep,  with  direct  connections  to  sid- 
ings from  transcontinental  railways. 
There  is  30  feet  of  water  at  this 
dock  at  low  tide,  so  that  large  ves- 
sels can  discharge  cargoes  here  with- 
out difficulty. 


The  firm  has  been  rather  proud  of 
its  record  for  quick  deliveries  of 
castings  to  the  shipyards.  The  story 
of  one  job  will  illustrate  the  speed 
with  which  this  work  can  be  accom- 
plished when  it  is  done  in  a  well- 
organized  foundry  by  men  who  go 
after  the  work  with  a  will. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing a  telephone  order  came  in  for 
two  wildcats  for  windlasses  on  a  ship 
liuilding  at  the  Standifer  Construc- 
tion Corporation.  By  half  past  two 
the  superintendent  had  gotten  his 
crew  together,  patterns  being  deliv- 
ered to  them  about  three  o'clock. 
The  first  wildcat  was  cast  at  11:30 
that  night,  the  men  then  going  to 
lunch   and  coming   back  to  start  on 


Snow    type    condenser    built    by    the    American 
Marine    Iron    Works 


the  second  wildcat.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  first  wildcat,  still 
in  the  flask  in  which  it  was  cast, 
was  shipped  to  Standifer's  yard.  At 
6:30  Monday  morning  the  second 
wildcat  was  cast,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  its  flask  was  on  the  way  to  Stan- 
difer's yard. 

These  castings  weighed  over  4000 
pounds  each.  The  second  casting 
was  delivered  within  seventeen  hours 
from  the  time  the  patterns  had  been 
received  in  the  foundry.  Both  cats 
were  cast  from  the  same  cupola. 
The  castings,  which  turned  out  to 
be  clean,  strong,  sound  metal,  were 
machined  and  on  board  the  tanker 
by  Wednesday  morning,  delaying  the 
ship's  sailing  date  by  only  one  day. 


View    in   the   foundry   of   the    American    Marine 
Iron    Works    showing    one    of   the   cupolas    and    a 
large   gear  casting    13   feet   6  inches  in   diameter 
used   in    Beers   pipe  bending   machine 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CALIFORNIA 

INDUSTRIES 

By  FRANK  R.  DEVLIN 

Former   President   California   State  Railroad  Commission 


IN  my  opinion,  the  one  thing  upon 
which    the    material    prosperity 
of  California  depends  more  than 
any    other,    is    the    economical, 
timely    and    intelligent    development 
of    the    hydro-electric    resources    of 
the  state. 

California  more  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  and  perhaps,  in- 
deed, more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  world,  has  been  blessed  in  nat- 
ural resources.  First  the  lure  of  the 
mines  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
world  and  beckoned  the  hardy  pio- 
neers to  the  new  Eldorado  of  the 
West.  Then  came  the  transition 
from  mining  to  agriculture,  followed 
by  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  in- 
dustry. Now  the  state's  magnificent 
harbors  and  the  rivers  tapping  its 
fertile  valleys  presage  a  wonderful 
shipping  future,  and  it  takes  no 
great  vision  to  foresee  its  oppor- 
tunities, facing  as  it  does  the  cer- 
tain and  comparatively  early  devel- 
opment of  the  Orient. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
the  only  serious  handicap  to  Cali- 
fornia as  a  manufacturing  state  is 
the  lack  of  cheap  fuel.  Nature  in 
disposing  of  her  wonderful  bounties 
was  most  generous  to  our  state,  but 
California  never  possessed  coal 
either  in  character  or  amount  that 
would  be  of  any  appreciable  value 
in  manufacturing  industries. 

With  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  California  oil  fields  some 
years  ago,  it  was  hoped  that  this  im- 
portant link,  so  necessary  to  the 
strength  of  California's  chain  of  de- 
velopment, was  supplied.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  oil  production,  and 
the  ready  absorption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia supply  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  reduced  very  measurably  the 
hope  that  California  was  ready  to 
take  her  position  in  the  front  rank 
in  the  manufacturing  world  as  she 
had  in  practically  every  other  line 
of  commercial  development.  Today 
experts  are  endeavoring  to  estimate 
how   long   the   California   oil    supply 


will  last,  and  feverish  effort  is  being 
made  to  discover  other  oil  deposits 
throughout  the  state.  At  the  same 
time  engineers  and  economists  are 
endeavoring  to  determine  how  long 
the  supply  in  the  coal  fields  will  sat- 
isfy the  clemands  of  the  nation;  sur- 
vey is  being  made  of  the  vast  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  coal  producing  sec- 
tions. 

California  has,  however,  in  an- 
other form  and  in  an  amount  that  is 
little  short  of  stupendous,  potential 
fuel  and  power  that  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  intelligently  developed,  make 
California  the  leader  as  a  manufac- 
turing state  as  it  was  in  mining  and 
as  it  is  in  fruit  raising. 

The  tremendous  waste  of  power 
in  this  state  which  has  been  flowing 
down  the  mountain  gorges  and  to 
the  valley  streams  and  thence  to  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  unharnessed  and 
unchecked  hydro-electric  power  is 
something  almost  appalling.  Science 
has  demonstrated  that  these  millions 
upon  millions  of  horsepower  can  be 
brought  from  the  mountain  gorges 
to  the  valleys  to  aid  irrigation ;  to 
the  seaboard  to  aid  manufacture;  to 
the  railroads  to  facilitate  transpor- 
tation ;  and  to  the  homes  to  make 
even  more  comfortable  the  residents 
of  California. 

With  the  readjustment  period 
through  which  we  have  been  pass- 
ing, will  come,  in  my  opinion,  an  ab- 
normal period  of  development.  In- 
dustry and  manufacturing  will  be 
promoted  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  But  the  one  thing  that  the 
promoters  of  large  manufacturing 
industries  will  first  demand  before 
locating  a  plant  will  be  sufficient  and 
permanent  fuel  or  power.  Plants  in- 
vesting millions  and  tens  of  millions 
will  look  further  than  a  fuel  supply 
for  five  years,  or  ten  years,  or  twen- 
ty years ;  but  they  will  make  inquiry 
as  to  what  the  fuel  or  power  supply 
will  be  fifty  years  hence. 

Unquestionably  the  most  perma- 
nent, if  not  indeed  the  only  perma- 


nent, supply  of  power  that  nature 
guarantees  will  be  that  of  hydro- 
electric. 

The  Pacific  Coast  possesses  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  poten- 
tial hydro-electric  power  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Is  there  any  question  as 
to  the  future  of  California  as  a  man- 
ufacturing state  with  this  power 
available  and  waiting  only  the  de- 
velopment and  conversion  from  waste 
water  into  electric  energy?  The  an- 
swer should  be  No;  but  the  answer 
should  be  qualified,  and  I  again  re- 
peat what  I  said  at  the  outset — 
namely,  the  one  thing  upon  which 
the  material  prosperity  of  California 
depends  more  than  any  other  is  the 
economical,  timely  and  intelligent 
development  of  her  hydro-electric 
energy. 

Timeliness  means  now.  That  is, 
it  means  an  immediate  recognition 
of  our  potential  hydro-electric  power 
possibilities  and  an  anticipation  of 
the  demands  which,  if  we  are  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  those  resources, 
soon  will  be  upon  us. 

Economical  development  means 
comprehensive,  business-like,  scien- 
tific development  with  due  regard  to 
proper  co-ordination  of  the  various 
hydro-electric  developments  through- 
out the  state. 

Intelligent  development  means  a 
recognition  by  the  public  that  the 
development  of  the  hydro-electric  re- 
sources brings  an  added  value,  and 
added  income  and  added  prosperity 
to  every  resident  of  California  wheth- 
er immediately  engaged  in  the  elec- 
tric development  work;  whether  cul- 
tivating the  fields  or  the  orchards; 
whether  engaged  in  merchandising 
in  the  larger  cities  or  towns  of  our 
state;  or  whether  indeed  employed 
as  an  artisan  in  any  of  the  various 
industries  of  the  state. 

Intelligent  development  can  be  had 
only  through  a  recognition  by  our 
people  of  the  fact  that  fair  and  hon- 
est treatment  must  be  accorded  those 
who  undertake  such  work. 


HEAT  LOSSES  FROM  BOILER  SCALE  AND  SOOT 


THE  hard  coating  of  insoluble 
matter  precipitated  by  boiler 
feed  waters  on  the  water  heat- 
ing surfaces  of  steam  boilers 
is  called  scale.  Should  this  deposit 
be  an  insoluble  powder  anywhere  in- 
side of  the  water  or  steam  space,  it 
is  called  sediment. 

Both  scale  and  sediment  are  poor 
conductors  of  heat,  both  cause  over- 


By  F.   A.   PAGE 

Boiler  Inspector 

heating  of  boiler  shells,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  deposit  of  sediment 
or  scale,  we  are  most  likely  to  find 
evidence  of  corrosion. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to 
boiler  scale  of  ordinary  thickness 
is,  that  it  may  cause  the  metal  over 
the  fire  to  be  so  highly  heated  as  to 
cause  burning.  The. leakage  of  joints 
and  tube  ends,  so  caused,  results  in 


y 


corrosion   and  other  forms  of  rapid 
deterioration. 

So  far  as  evaporative  efficiency  is 
concerned,  soot  on  fire  surfaces  is 
often  as  effectual  a  heat  retarder  as 
is  ordinary  scale.  Soot  is  known  to 
be  a  very  good  non-conductor  of 
heat,  in  fact  so  much  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  authorities,  the  heat  re- 
sistance   of    soot    is    approximately 
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forty  times  that  of  boiler  steel,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  coating  of  soot 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  would  of- 
fer as  much  resistance  to  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  as  a  boiler  plate 
four  inches  thick. 

Water  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
and  the  heat  is  in  most  cases  ap- 
plied to  the  bottom  of  the  shell  or 
tubes.  The  resulting  circulation  is 
generally  conceded  to  travel  in  ver- 
tical lines  or  planes,  the  heated  wa- 
ter passing  upward,  its  place  being 
taken  by  slightly  cooler  water  in  its 
turn.  Therefore,  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  evaporative  efficiency,  the 
contact  or  medium  of  heat  trans- 
mission between  the  furnace  fire  and 
the  water  must  be  in  the  cleanest 
and  most  perfect  condition  possible, 
and  maintained  in  that  condition. 
The  steel  shells  or  tubes  are  the 
mediums,  and  good  mediums,  when 
clean.    The  instant  this  outer  or  in- 


ner surface — we  are  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  the  inner  surface— be- 
comes coated  or  insulated  in  any 
way,  there  is  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  evaporative  efficiency  of 
the  boiler,  which  depends  upon  the 
amount,  solidity  and  general  char- 
acter of  the  coating  or  scale.  A 
very  thin  scale  frequently  produces 
an  easily  detected  loss  of  efficiency. 
In  conjunction  with  the  loss  of  effi- 
ciency, the  presence  of  scale  in  a 
boiler  seriously  increases  its  wear 
and  tear.  Do  not  turn  cold  water 
into  a  boiler  which  is  already  hot  in 
order  to  crack  the  scale  to  loosen  it, 
.so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed,  for 
such  a  course  is  disastrous  to  a 
boiler  and  the  boilermaker  will  be 
required  to  do  much  work  before 
your  boiler  will  be  fit  for  service. 

From  experiments  by  J.  A.  Car- 
ney (see  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Institute   of    Mining    Engineers, 


1897),  on  the  effect  of  scale  on  the 
transmission  of  heat,  it  was  shown 
that  a  calcium  sulphate  scale  of  0.11 
of  an  inch  thick  caused  a  loss  in 
evaporative  efficiency  of  over  7  per 
cent.  Other  experiments  made  since, 
have  shown  a  loss  of  nearly  10  per 
cent  in  evaporative  efficiency  with  a 
coating  of  scale  only  3/64  or  0.047 
of  an  inch  thick. 

The  evaporative  loss  of  effi- 
ciency is  largely  due  to  the  solidity 
and  general  character  of  scale.  Some 
scales  offer  as  high  as  one  hundred 
times  the  resistance  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  that  boiler  steel  offers. 
It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  boiler 
shells  and  tubes  be  kept  as  free  from 
scale  as  possible,  in  the  interest  of 
safety  and  also  to  promote  evapora- 
tive efficiency  and  prolong  the  life 
of  a  boiler.  (From  California  Safety 
News.) 


PROPELLING  MACHINERY  U.S.S.  TENNESSEE 


Auxiliary  Turbine-Generators 

In  each  engine  room  there  are 
three  300-Kw.  direct-current  turbine- 
generators,  which  supply  current  for 
light,  for  operating  the  various 
motor  -  driven  auxiliary  machines 
throughout  the  ship,  and  for  excit- 
ing the  generator  fields. 
Pumps 
The  main  and  auxiliary  conden- 
sate and  circulating  pumps,  as  well 
as  the  oil-cooler  circulating  pumps, 
are  motor  driven.  The  vacuum  is 
normally  maintained  by  air  ejectors, 
but  as  this  is  the  first  use  of  air 
ejectors  for  main  condensers  on  a 
battleship,  steam-driven  air  pumps 
are  also   installed. 

The  Propeller  Motors 
The  four  propeller  motors   are   of 
the     Westinghouse     induction     type, 
and  each  is  rated  at  8375  horsepow- 
er at  its  maximum  speed. 

In  order  to  provide  two  speed 
ranges,  each  motor  can  be  connect- 
ed so  as  to  provide  either  24  or  36 
poles.  The  primary,  or  stator,  has 
two  independent  windings,  one  for 
each  pole  arrangement:  while  the 
secondary,  or  rotor,  has  a  single 
winding,  with  cross  connections, 
which  forms  a  polar  winding  term- 
inating in  three  slip-rings  with  the 
24-pole  arrangement,  and  a  squirrel- 
cage  winding  with  the  36-pole  ar- 
rangement. 

The  motors  are  operated  at  their 
lowest  speed  by  connecting  them  for 
36  poles  and  supplying  them  with 
power  from  the  main  generators  op- 
erated at  their  lowest  speed,  so  that 
for  a  ship  speed  of  10  knots  the  mo- 
tor speed  is  78  r.  p.  m.  and  the  gen- 
erator speed  is  1430  r.  p.  m.     To  in- 
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crease  this  speed,  the  speed  of  the 
generators  is  increased,  and  at  the 
maximum  generator  speed  the  motor 
speed  is  118  r.  p.  m.  and  the  ship 
speed  15  knots.  To  still  further  in- 
crease the  ship  speed  the  motors  are 
connected  for  their  24-pole  winding, 
and  by  again  varying  the  generator 
speed  a  range  of  motor  speeds  of 
from  118  to  180  r.  p.  m.  is  obtained, 
and  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  in- 
creased from  15  knots  to  maximum. 
One  turbine  generator  gives  suffi- 
cient power  up  to  about  17  knots, 
while  above  that  speed  both  are  re- 
quired. This  arrangement  gives  a 
wide  speed  range,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  turbines  for 
both  low  cruising  speeds  and  full 
speeds. 

The  motors  are  ventilated  by 
means  of  duplicate  motor-driven  ex- 
haust blowers  mounted  on  top  of 
each  motor.  Each  blower  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  12,500  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute,  and  draws  air  through  the 
cores  and  windings,  and  discharges 
it  into  ducts  to  the  deck.  These 
blowers  are  assisted  by  fan  vanes 
on  the  rotors  of  the  main  motors, 
which  can  supply  sufficient  air  to 
permit  the  motors  to  be  operated  at 
full  load  for  short  periods,  even  if 
the  exhaust  blowers  fail. 

A  small  direct-current  motor  is 
geared  through  a  clutch  to  each  pro- 
peller shaft  and  is  used  to  turn  the 
motor,  rotor  and  the  propeller  slow- 
ly for  inspection  or  repair. 

The   Control   Room 

All  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
controlling  the  propelling  machinery 


is  located  in  the  control  room.  The 
switches  are  mechanically  operated 
by  means  of  levers,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  down  the  center  of 
the  room.  All  of  these  levers  are 
mechanically  interlocked  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  close  or  open  wrong 
switches.  Facing  these  levers,  in 
plain  sight  of  the  operator,  is  a  set 
of  meters  giving  full  information  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
and  the  condition  of  the  various 
circuits. 

All  of  the  switches  handling  the 
main  high-voltage  current  are  of  the 
oil-break  type  and  are  capable  of 
being  opened  safely  under  full  load 
and  voltage,  although  normally  they 
will  not  be  so  opened.  The  major- 
ity of  the  switches  are  located  in  a 
structure  in  front  of  the  control 
board,  where  they  are  fully  safe- 
guarded with  covers  but  are  easily 
accessible.  A  special  device  has 
been  built,  by  means  of  which  the 
oil  tanks  of  the  switches  can  be 
easily  lowered  so  as  to  expose  the 
contacts.  A  system  of  electrical  in- 
terlocks and  disconnecting  devices 
protects  the  men  against  possibility 
of  faulty  operation,  and  also  makes 
it  possible  to  render  safe  for  inspec- 
tion the  circuits  of  any  one  or  two 
motors  while  the  others  are  in  op- 
eration. 

All  of  the  main  turbines,  genera- 
tors, motors  and  control  equipment, 
the  auxiliary  turbo-generators,  air 
ejectors,  circulating  and  condenser 
pumps,  and  the  motors  for  operat- 
ing the  steering  gear  and  the  deck 
winches,  were  manufactured  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESE  TYPE  MARINE  EHCINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 
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149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
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period,  handling  16  to  18  charges  during  that  time. 
A  spraying  device  is  arranged  in  each  filter  with  a 
nozzle  for  each  leaf.  This  spraying  device  moves 
slowly  across  the  leaves  releasing  small  streams  of 
water  in  a  rotary  movement  at  45  pounds  pressure. 
All  of  the  water  used  in  sluicing  the  filters  is  in  turn 
filtered  through  mud  presses,  and  the  sweet  water  re- 
covered is  used  over  again  in  sluicing  the  Sweetland 
filters. 

Char   Filters 

The  next  step  in  refining  sugar  liquor  is  the  removal 
of  the  coloring  matter  through  contact  with  animal 
charcoal.  From  the  Sweetland  presses  the  liquor  goes 
to  receiving  tanks  and  is  separated  into  various  grades 
according  to  purity.  From  these  tanks  it  runs  by 
gravity  to  the  charcoal  filters  below.  The  filters  are 
cylindrical  cast  iron  tanks  26  feet  high  by  10  feet  in 
diameter,  having  a  capacity  of  52  tons  of  animal  char- 
coal. The  purity  of  the  first  liquor  leaving  the  char 
filter  is  99.2  to  99.5.  This  liquor  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  high  grade  specialties. 

The  average  rate  of  flow  through  the  char  filters  is 
1250  to  1350  gallons  per  hour  per  filter  under  pressure 
of  15  to  18  pounds,  the  liquor  being  kept  in  contact 
with  the  charcoal  for  approximately  G\^  hours.  The 
filters  are  usually  operated  on  raw  liquor  for  16  hours 
and  handle  during  that  time  about  20,000  gallons. 

The  poorer  grades  of  raw  liquor  are  then  put 
through  the  same  filter  and  either  sent  on  to  be  made 
into  granulated  sugar  or  returned  to  be  refiltered,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

After  the  bone  charcoal  has  become  clogged  up,  the 
liquor  remaining  in  the  filter  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
then  forced  out  by  hot  water  from  the  top.  The  hot 
water  is  run  through  the  charcoal  and  the  liquor  taken 
off  to  a  point  where  it  reaches  a  density  of  30  brix. 
After  that  it  is  run  into  the  sweet  water  system 
through  the  evaporator  storage  tanks  to  be  concen- 
trated and  again  put  through  the  refining  process.  The 
hot  water  is  continued  through  the  charcoal  and  taken 
off  as  sweet  water  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  the  sucrose  content  is  21/100  of  1  per  cent. 
After  that  the  wash  water  goes  to  waste.  On  a  2000- 
ton  capacity  run  approximately  900,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day  is  required  for  the  washing  of  the  char 
filters   alone. 

Handling  charcoal  for  these  filters  is  one  of  the 
large  items  of  expense  in  sugar  refining.  The  washed 
charcoal  is  first  dried  and  then  burned  in  charcoal 
kilns  at  temperatures  up  to  850  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  Crockett  refinery  this  process  of  revivifying  the 
charcoal  takes  place  about  twice  a  week,  and  the  chai'- 
coal  has  an  average  life  in  the  refinery  of  about  five 
years.  The  charcoal  used  is  burned  animal  bones 
ground  and  grated  to  a  specified  fineness. 
Liquor   Gallery 

From  the  charcoal  filters  the  sugar  liquor  flows 
through  the  liquor  gallery.  Here  it  is  run  through  a 
series  of  weirs  and  troughs,  and  the  operator  can  view 
and  test  every  product  and  divert  it  according  to  its 
color  and  purity,  to  its  proper  station. 

From  the  liquor  gallery  the  liquor  is  pumped  into 
storage  tanks  near  the  vacuum  pans  and  drawn  into 
these  pans  to  be  boiled  under  vacuum  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  170  degrees  Fahrenheit.  As  the  water  is  boiled 
off,  the  sugar  cry.stallizes,  is  dropped  into  mixers  be- 
low, and  from  the  mixers  into  centrifugal  machines 
where  the  moisture  is  spun  off  in  the  same  way  that 
the  raw  sugar  was  washed  in  the  centrifugals  at  the 
beginning. 


Leaving  these  machines  the  white  granulated  sugar 
contains  approximately  2  per  cent  moisture.  It  is  car- 
ried by  conveyors  and  elevators  up  to  large  cylindrical 
drums  where  by  the  revolution  of  the  drum  it  is  sifted 
as  hot  dry  air  is  blown  over  and  through  it.  This  dry 
granulated  sugar  then  passes  to  magnetic  and  size 
screens,  the  various  sizes  being  led  off  from  these 
screens  into  storage  bins.  The  bins  are  fitted  with 
spouts  and  automatic  weighing  machines  for  feeding 
the  sugar  into  sacks  and  various  small  containers. 

Bar  sugar  and  powdered  sugar  are  made  from  gran- 
ulated sugar  ground  in  special  mills  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  Bar  sugar  has  a  very  fine  grain  and 
powdered  sugar  no  grain  whatever.  Confectioner's 
sugar  has  to  be  specially  boiled,  and  cube  sugar  is 
made  from  granulated  to  which  syrup  is  added  as  a 
binder. 

"Lumps  Is  Lumps" 

Rather  an  interesting  factor  developed  in  the  sugar 
business  in  connection  with  the  use  of  cube  sugar  dur- 
ing the  war.  Cube  sugar  is  made  in  cubes  and  cube- 
lets,  a  cubelet  being  about  two-thirds  of  a  cube.  The 
use  of  cubelets  in  restaurants  was  encouraged  as  a 
possible  means  of  saving  sugar,  and  now  it  is  found 
that  there  is  very  little  demand  for  cubes,  the  res- 
taurant people  finding  that  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
sugar  when  cubelets  are  placed  on  the  tables  instead 
of  cubes.  We  suppose  this  is  due  to  the  psychological 
idea  that  a  lump  is  a  lump  and  most  people  are  trained 
to  have  one,  two  or  three  or  four  lumps  to  the  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea,  and  their  beverage  seems  just  as  sweet 
with  two  cubelets  as  with  the  two  cubes. 
Power   Plant 

All  of  the  machinery  in  the  Crockett  refinery,  in- 
cluding the  belt  conveyors,  is  operated  by  electric 
motors,  some  3000  K.  W.  hours  being  required  for  this 
purpose.  This  power  was  formerly  purchased  from 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  to  heat  over  a  million  gallons 
of  water  daily  for  refinery  use  and  to  evaporate  ap- 
proximately 640,000  gallons  from  sugar  solutions,  all 
of  this  heating  being  done  by  steam.  This  presented  a 
very  interesting  opportunity  for  steam  engineers,  and 
it  was  solved  by  C.  C.  Moore  &  Company  through  the 
installation  of  a  modern  boiler  plant  and  turbo-electric 
generators,  this  installation  having  been  erected  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

This  plant  consists  of  ten  600  H.  P.  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers  arranged  with  entirely  automatic  con- 
trol for  oil  burning.  Peabody  type  furnaces  are  used 
with  Leahy  rear  shot  oil  burners.  Each  boiler  is  in- 
sulated with  4  inches  of  asbestos  covered  with  a 
steel  casing.  These  boilers  supply  steam  at  150  pounds 
throttle  pressure  to  three  non-condensing  Curtis  type 
turbines  direct  connected  to  1500  K.  W.  480-volt  60- 
cycle  3-phase  General  Electric  generators.  The  press- 
ure of  the  exhaust  steam  is  10  pounds,  and  this  steam 
is  used  for  heating  purposes  all  through  the  refinery. 

Last  year  the  fuel  used  per  ton  of  sugar  melted  was 
13  per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  previous  five 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  used  in  the 
refinery  was  produced  as  a  by-product.  At  the  present 
time  when  all  of  the  exhaust  steam  is  used,  the  power 
generated  will  cost  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  K.  W. 
hour.  Its  present  operating  system  does  not  at  all 
times  use  all  of  the  exhaust  steam;  the  present  cost 
of  power  is  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  K.  W.  hour  av- 
erage. In  order  to  permit  all  of  the  exhaust  steam  to 
be  used  and  so  reduce  operating  expenses  the  corpora- 
tion is  now  installing  two  14-foot  Calandria  vacuum 
pans. 
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Cast  Steel 


3VNCH0R  CHAIN  CABLE 


marks  the  only  advance  in  chain  making  in  keeping 
with  shipbuilding  progress  that  has  brought  us  the 
great  steel  ships  of  today. 

It  is  the  only  cable  that  affords  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion adequate  to  safeguard  these  mammoth  liners  of 
the  deep. 

Its  tested  strength  is  40  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  type  of  Anchor  Chain  Cable. 

That  is  why  it  meets  the  emergency  and  holds  up 
under  greater  strains  and  more  severe  shocks  than  any 
other  type  of  cable. 

This  is  why  Naco  Chain  affords  the  greatest  protection 
to  lives,  cargoes   and  ships. 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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MINIMIZING  THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE  AT  SEA 


THE  great  danger  of  lire 
on  board  steamships, 
especially  those  using 
oil  for  fuel,  is  of  course 
in  the  boiler  room,  where  the 
fires  are  kept  constantly  go- 
ing, to  generate  the  steam 
necessary  to  keep  the  ship 
on  her  course. 

A  Firefoam  System  has 
been  designed  by  the  Foam- 
ite  Firefoam  Company  to  pro- 
tect steamships  against  this 
danger.  This  system  has  been 
approved  by  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
and  it  is  the  only  system 
with   this   approval. 

In  addition  to  the  Fire- 
foam System  for  protection 
of  boiler  room,  the  Foamite 
Firefoam  Company  will  fur- 
nish the  "F  D  W"  fire  alarm 
system. 

This  system  consists  of  a 
fire  detecting  wire  installed 
throughout  all  parts  of  the 
ship,  connected  to  an  indica- 
tor located  on  the  bridge  or 
in  the  captain's  or  chief  en- 
gineer's quarters.  It  is  al- 
ways on  duty,  and  will  give 
an  alarm  of  fire  in  any  part 
of  the  ship  within  a  few 
moments  after  the  fire  starts. 
This  fire  detecting  wire  sys- 
tem, combined  with  Firefoam 
extinguishing  equipment,  pro- 
vides safety,  heretofore  im- 
possible, against  fires  at  sea. 
With  all  the  advance  in 
safety  appliances  on  land 
and  sea,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  fires  in  steamships, 
with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  loss  by  damage  to  .ships 
and  in  destruction  of  car- 
goes. 

Oil    As    Fuel 

The  adoption  of  oil  as  a 
fuel  for  steamships  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  marine  fires. 
During  the  la.st  twelve  months 
the  loss  resulting  from  such 
fires  has  been  particularly 
heavy. 

It  is  practically  impossible 
to  avoid  a  dripping  of  oil  in 
front  of  the  boilers.  This 
oil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fuel 
oil  pump  is  always  in  dan- 
ger of  being  ignited. 

A  break  in  the  oil  line  or  in 
any  of  the  units  necessary 
to  convey  the  fuel  from  the 
tank  to  the  burners  is  an- 
other grave  menace.  A  break 
in  the  pipe  line  may  flood 
the  stokehold.  A  fire  break- 
ing out  under  such  condi- 
tions will  spread  instantly 
throughout    the    entire    hold. 


Many  perils  menace  the  men  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  but  of  them  all  none  holds  more  terrors 
than  that  of  fire. 

The  ordinary  landsman  usually  considers  himself 
safe  from  danger  of  fire  if  he  has  at  hand  a  sufficient 
water  supply  and  means  of  bringing  that  supply  in 
contact  with  the  fire,  and  hence  to  his  mind  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  in  a  ship  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  water 
seems  very  remote. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  immediately  appar- 
ent, however,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  if  the 
fire  in  a  ship  gained  much  headway  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  pump  into  the  ship,  in  order  to  put  out  the 
fire,  sufficient  water  to  sink  the  ship. 

Keeping  this  phase  of  the  matter  in  mind,  we  are 
not  surprised  when  statistics  show  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  fires  at  sea  result  in  total  loss  of  the  ship. 

Any  system,  therefore,  which  without  the  use  of 
water  will  make  ships,  and  particularly  ships  carrying 
oil  fuel  in  bulk  and  those  burning  oil  fuel  in  their 
furnaces,  safe,  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine  and  a  very  profitable 
investment  for  our  ship  owners. 

Abundant  proof  has  already  been  given  in  actual 
performance  at  sea  that  the  installation  of  Foamite 
Firefoam  Systems  on  shipboard  provides  adequate  pro- 
tection for  safety  against  all  fire  danger,  and  meets 
that  danger  with  a  promptnes.=  a"d  efficiency  which 
is  little  short  of  miraculous. 


Oil  drippings  from  the  en- 
gine room  and  boiler  hold 
may  find  their  way  into  the 
bilge,  forming  a  great  fire 
menace  aboard  ship. 

Oil,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  fire  hazards 
on  land,  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 
Water  has  little  effect  on 
blazing  oil,  because  the  oil 
will  float  on  water,  and,  con- 
tinuing to  burn,  spread  the 
fire. 

Any  attempt  to  extinguish 
burning  oil  confined  in  the 
tank  or  hold  of  the  ship,  by 
the  use  of  water,  can  have 
but  one  result  —  the  water 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
flaming  oil  rises  as  the  quan- 
tity of  water  pumped  into 
the  tank  increases,  and  the 
flaming  liquid  may  overflow 
or  communicate  the  flames 
through  the  hatches  to  the 
deck  above.  The  more  water 
that  is  applied  to  burning 
oil,  the  greater  may  be  the 
danger. 

A  survey  of  losses  result- 
ing from  marine  fires  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing this  contingency.  Fire- 
foam does  meet  it,  overcomes 
it,   conquers   it. 

Firefoam  eliminates  this 
danger,  because  it  is  lighter 
than  the  lightest  oil.  It  floats 
and     flows    freely    over    the 


burning  surface,  covering  it 
completely,  smothering  the 
flames,  and  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  reignite  any  surface 
covered  by  it. 

Firefoam  is  a  fire-smoth- 
ering, fire-extinguishing  foam 
which  covers  all  burning  ob- 
jects as  with  a  blanket.  It 
puts  out  a  fire  quicker  than 
any  other'extinguishing  agent 
and  prevents  reignition,  ex- 
cluding the  oxygen  and  stif- 
ling the  ffames! 

It  coats  and  clings  to  all 
surfaces.  It  ffoats  on  the 
most  inflammable  liquids.  It 
is  effective  against  fire  of 
any  origin  or  nature! 

It  stays  where  it  is  put, 
not  only  while  the  fire  is 
burning,  but  long  after  there 
is  any  possibility  of  its  blaz- 
ing up  again. 

Firefoam  is  applicable  to 
every  form  of  fire-risk,  and 
can  be  applied  through  Fire- 
foam automatic  sprinklers, 
through  stand-pipes  and  hose 
lines,  and  by  means  of  port- 
able    apparatus  —  Firefoam 


fire  pails,  extinguishers,  and 
engines. 

There  is  no  risk,  however 
small  or  large,  where  Fire- 
foam cannot  be  supplied  to 
meet  the  demands  of  even 
the  most  exacting  situation, 
Firefoam   EflRciency 

All  carbon  dioxide  gas  gen- 
erated in  the  apparatus  of  a 
Firefoam  System  is  retained 
in  the  Firefoam  and  depos- 
ited directly  on  the  burning 
surface  in  the  form  of  a 
blanket  of  bubbles. 

These  bubbles  resist  high 
temperatures;  they  are  strong 
enough  to  last  for  hours  af- 
ter the  fire  is  extinguished, 
and  leave  no  damage  in  their 
wake. 

As  the  Firefoam  can  be 
applied  to  the  danger  points 
in  a  ship  within  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  fire  is  dis- 
covered, and  since  fires  even 
in  oil  tanks  with  a  capacity 
of  55,000  barrels  have  been 
put  out  within  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  Firefoam 
was  turned  onto  the  oil,  there 
is  no  chance  whatever  for 
the  oil  to  become  heated  and 
overflow. 
Firefoam  Does  No  Damage 

Firefoam  will  not  damage 
anything  in  a  steamship— 
here  again  demonstrating  its 
superiority  over  the  use  of 
water.  The  majority  of  car- 
goes are  ruined  by  the  ap- 
plication of  salt  water;  the 
very  machinery  upon  which 
the  ship  depends  for  its  pow- 
er to  navigate  may  be  ruined 
by  the  application  of  large 
quantities  of  sea  water. 

Firefoam  will  not  damage 
the  ship's  cargo  or  injure 
passengers  or  crew. 

Clothing  drenched  with 
Firefoam  shows  no  effect  of 
its  application  after  a  thor- 
ough  cleansing. 

Aquitania  Protected  by 
Firefoam 

A  Firefoam  System  was 
installed  on  the  great  Cunard 
liner  Aquitania  when  she 
was  converted  recently  into 
an  oil  burner.  The  Aqui- 
tania may  certainly  be  call- 
ed a  fire-proof  ship.  She  is 
protected  from  stem  to  stern, 
from  boiler  room  to  bridge, 
with  Firefoam. 


L.    KREIDER 

SHIPPING 


Gen']    Agent 

TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

WILLIAMS    S.  S.    CO..    INC. 


At   Los  Angeles 

375   Pacific    Electric    Buildin? 

At   San    Diego 

239   Sprcckels    Building 
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Service  for  Ship  Machinery 


A   typical   Westinghouse  maiine   service 


IN  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  delays  in 
port  for  ships  using  its 
machinery,  the  West- 
nghouse  Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company  has  es- 
tablished marine  service 
stations  at  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Newport  News,  Savan- 
nah, New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco,  where  stocks  of 
repair  parts  are  kept  and  a 
corps  of  experienced  marine 
engineers,  repairmen,  and 
riggers  is  in  readiness.  Each 
station  is  also  supplied  with 
sets  of  blueprints  showing 
the  details  of  all  Westing- 
house  marine  machinery, 
and  each  receives  complete 
records  and  reports  on  all 
ships  equipped  with  this  ma- 
chinery. 

Each  morning  the  port 
engineer  in  charge  of  the 
station  receives  reports  of 
the  arrivals  in  the  ports 
within  his  territory  and  de- 
tails inspectors  to  visit 
each  Westinghouse-equipped 
ship.  This  inspector,  with 
the  aid  of  the  chief  engineer 
and    the    engine-room    crew, 


makes  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  equipment  and  submits 
a  written  report  to  the  port 
engineer  with  copies  to 
headquarters  at  South  Phila- 
delphia, to  the  other  service 
stations,  and  to  the  owners 
of  the  steamship.  This  re- 
port serves  as  a  bisis  for  re- 
pairs on  the  ship.  The 
necessary  repair  parts  are 
immediately  secured  from 
the  local  store  room  and 
where  possible  are  sent 
down  to  the  pier  by  auto 
truck. 

When  desired,  the  West- 
inghouse organization  takes 
entire  charge  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  parts  under 
the  supervision  of  an  en- 
gineer, who  also  conducts 
dock  trials  and  sea  trials 
when  the  work  is  completed. 

The  service  department 
also  supplies  guarantee  en- 
gineers to  accompany  new 
ships  on  their  first  trips  to 
instruct  the  crews  in  the 
operation  of  the  machinery 
and  to  keep  performance  re- 
cords. 


Tlie    Baltimore    Westinghouse   marine   service    department    going    aboard    ship 
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SUTTER  ^4-19 

Mr.  Shipowner— Mr.  Merctiant 

Your   business    is    world    wide — so    is 
our  service. 


Aug-ust 


Shanghai,  Sydney,  Nagasaki,  Africa, 
no  matter  where  your  vessel  or 
goods  go,  we  take  care  of  your  in- 
surance   problems — and    losses. 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  own 
"Insurance  Department"  without 
adding  a  penny  to  your  payroll? 

It  can  be  arranged,  call  Sutter  44-19. 


FRANK   B.   HALL  &   COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

AVERAGE    ADJUSTERS    &    INSURANCE    BROKERS 

56  BEAVER  ST.,  NEW   YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO   OFFICE - 

322   CALIFORNIA  STREET 


244  California  Street  i'hone  Douglas  4705-6 


Agent  For 


f^MMsmETTJ^  mmmM  ma 


^mTL^ 


REGULAR  MONTHLY  SERVICE 
100  A 1   Steamers 
—  TO  — 

(other  i)()rts  if  induccnieiils  offer) 

Seattle — Vane,  B  C — San  Franciscc 

YOSHIDA  MARU  No.  1 Aug.  7 Aug.  9 Aug.   15 

VOSHIDA  MARU  No.  2 Sept.  7 Sept.  9 Sept.   15 

(Via   Los  Angeles   if   inchicenients  offer) 
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Manufacturers  and  Agents 
Attention 


ON  page  62  of  the  ad- 
vertisement section  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review 
for  July  there  appear- 
ed an  article  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Operators,  Attention !" 
in  which  there  was  described 
an  argument  which  had  been 
started  between  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and 
certain  manufacturers  of 
paint  and  other  marine  sup- 
plies ever  the  specifications 
issued  by  the  Shipping  Board 
for  paint  to  be  used  on  its 
ships.  Along  with  this  arti- 
cle there  appeared  a  table 
showing  prices  paid  by  steam- 
ship companies  and  contract 
prices  paid  by  the  Shipping 
Board  for  various  lines  of 
engine  room  supplies,  in 
which  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  the  Shipping  Board  was 
paying  for  these  supplies  an 
amount  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  paid  by  steamship  com- 
panies. 

The  subject  matter  of  this 
table  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  appears  from 
representations  made  by  va- 
rious manufacturers  that  the 
figure  s  are  comparatively 
misleading  and  in  some  cases 
actually   in  error. 

A  very  slight  difference 
from  ordinary  standard  com- 
mercial practice  in  the  spec- 
ifications of  cylinder  oil  or 
steam  packings  might  more 
than  account  for  the  differ- 
ences in  price  per  gallon 
or  pound  shown  in  this  ta- 
ble. There  might  be  all  kinds 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
standard  commercial  prac- 
tice was  better  packing  than 
the  "special"  specified,  but  if 
special  specifications  have  to 
be  lived  up  to  in  a  contract 
the  contractee  must  pay  the 
bill. 

We  are  reliably  informed 
that  the  special  grade  of  high 
pressure  steam  packing  used 
by  the  Shipping  Board  is 
bought  for  $1.50  per  pound, 
not  $1.60  as  stated,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  there  are 


other  similar  mistakes  in  the 
prices  named.  All  such  fig- 
ures must  be  considered  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present  trend  of  price  reduc- 
tion, and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  articles  chosen  for 
comparison  have  no  connec- 
tion with  paints,  although 
the  article  itself  emanates 
from  a  paint  manufacturer 
and  the  theme  is  centered 
entirely  around  the  alleged 
abuses  in  Shipping  Board 
paint  practice. 


NEW    PACKING    CATALOG 

A  CATALOG  present- 
ing its  full  line  of 
packings,  gaskets  and 
pump  valves  is  one 
of  the  important  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Fully  il- 
lustrated, it  departs  from  the 
usual  form  of  such  catalogs 
and  is  filled  with  very  def- 
inite information  regarding 
each  item  listed  and  the  spe- 
cific uses  for  which  it  is 
best   fitted. 

To  assist  in  the  selection 
of  "the  right  packing  for  the 
right  place,"  a  classified  in- 
dex of  the  various  styles  of 
packings  sets  forth  the  va- 
rious packings  which  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  various 
conditions  of  service.  The 
drawings  show  the  details  of 
construction  with  such  clear- 
ness that  the  adaptability  of 
any  style  of  packing  may 
easily  be  judged. 

As  the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  company  in  the  world 
the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  has  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience to  bring  to  the  aid 
of  its  customers  and  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the 
company  is  at  the  service  of 
manufacturers  with  special 
problems.  The  catalog  goes 
into  many  of  these  problems, 
pointing  out  the  special  adap- 
tability of  each  style. 


i. 
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PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
STAYBOLT  TAPS 

To  MEET  all  your  boiler  requirements,  we 
build  P  &  W  Staybolt  Taps  in  five  stand- 
ard styles,  as  well  as  Spindle  Staybolt  Taps 
with  and  without  threaded  end  and  also  Com- 
bined Reamer  and  Tap  to  tap  continuous  hole 
in  the  reamer  hole  of  the  far  boiler  plate. 

Our  reputation  for  precision  and  high  quality 
stands  behind  these  tools.  Buy  them  in  any 
of  the  styles  and  sizes  listed  in  our  Small  Tool 
catalogue  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

These  taps  and  our  complete  line  of  Small  Tools  are  on  sale  at 

our    offices    in     Boston,     Philadelphia.     Birmingham,  Rochester, 

Cleveland,  Detroit.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  St,  Paul, 
New    Orleans,    San    Francisco. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Works  Hartford,  Conn. 


ON  HEAVY  tapping 
like  this,  P  &  W 
Staybolt  Taps  show 
their  quality.  They  bite 
into  the  work  with  a 
precision  and  ease  that 
makes  them  favorites 
with  the  men  who  use 
them. 
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NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    AND    DRY    DOCK  COMPANY 

PLANT   LOCATED   AT  HAMPTON    ROADS,    VA— THREE   LARGE   GRAVING   DRY    DOCKS 
Steel.    Brass    and    Iron    Foundries.     Heavy    and    Light     Forgings,    Complete    Facilities    at    one    plant    for    doing    any    ship    repair    job    quickly 
Address   233    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK  —or—  NEWPORT    NEWS.    VA. 


Flory  Capstans 


STEAM  —  ELECTRIC  —  HAND 
A  Large  Line  of  Standards 

Special  Types  and  Sizes  Designed  and 
Built  to  Order 

For   Barges — Docks — Tugs — Merchant   or 
Naval    Vessels — Dry    Docks — Car   Pullers 

Advise  your  requirements 


S.  FLORY  MFG.  CO. 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  Bangor,  Penna. 

Winches  —  Windlasses  —  Capstans  —   Marine 
Railway     Equipments    —    Hoists   —    Cableways 


''H'IST  *ER  UP" 

with  a  "STAMP" 


DO    YOU    KNOW? 

that  at  a  very  small  cost  you  can  put  a  STAMP 
HOIST  on  the  trolley  of  your  large  crane  and  have 
an  au.xiliary  hoist  for  light  loads,  which  not  only 
increases  the  speed  of  handling  hut  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation. 

Single  or  variable  speed  control.  Floor  or  cal)  oper- 
ated.   ■/'  to  7^  tons  capacity. 

STAMP  ELECTRIC  HOIST  CO. 

1500  SEVENTEENTH   ST..  SAN   FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Market  5765 


TheNational  Mag&me 
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11,000  TOMNER  BUILT  BY 
IjOS  AWGELES  SH1PBUI1DIN0  &  DRXDOCl^ 


iSeptember 
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Setting  the  broken  nose  of  commerce 

THE  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  torches  — 
those  twin  metal  surgeons — are  indispensable  in 
ship  yards. 

Wherever  metals  must  be  cut  or  joined  neatly, 
quickly  and  economically  the  oxy-acetylene  process  is 
invaluable. 

DISSOLVED       ACETYLENE 

because  of  its  portability,  has  made  it  possible  to 
weld  or  cut  in  the  most  inaccessible  places.  Wherever 
the  job  may  be — below  or  aloft,  inside  or  out — Prest- 
O-Lite  goes  to  the  job  ! 

Forty  Plants  and  Warehouses  insure  a  constant  and 
unlimited  supply  of  uniformly  pure  gas.  Write  us 
about  the  Prest-O-Lite  nation-wide  service  plan. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,   Inc. 

General   Offices 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada :  PreslOUte  Co.   of  Canada,  Limited,    Toronto 
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DON^T   EXPERIMENT! 

Leading  Ship   Yards  Use  Our  Fluid  Compressed  Sleeves 

READY  FOR  SHRINKING  ON        MACHINED  TO  SIZE  WANTED 
NO  PATTERNS  REQUIRED  NO  SPLICING— NO  JOINTING 

LENGTHS  UP  TO  22  FEET  DIAMETERS  3"  TO  46" 

FURNISHED  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 


Below  is  a  Partial  List  of  Customers  who  have  used — and  are  using — our  Sleeves. 

Some  users  of  our  fluid  compressed  seamless  tubes  for  Propeller  Shaft  Sleeves 
and  pump  and  Press  Liners  and  Roll  Covers,  Ship  and  Marine  Engine  Builders: 


Wm.  Cramp  &  Son  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hardie  Tynes  Mfg.  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

U.  S.  Navy  Department 

Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kearny.  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  Shipbuilding  Corp'n,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. 

Atlantic  Corporation,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

American  Shipbuilding  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

McDougall-Duluth  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Kraft  Ship  Yards  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Lester,  Pa. 

Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corp'n,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grant-Smith-Porter  Ship  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Johnson  Iron  Works,  New  Orleans,  La. 

International   Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gulfport,   Miss. 

American  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Robins  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Llewellyn  Iron   Works,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading,   Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Downey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Arlington,  Staten  Island 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Collingwood  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Groton  Iron  Works,  Groton,  Conn. 


The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 
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U.  S.  Government  Contracts 

W|.-  v\y  TAXES,  and  we  are  therefore  always  in  liearty  sympathy 
with  all  k-oitiniate  efforts  made  by  Congress  to  effect  econ- 
omies in  our  national  expenditures. 
However    we  object  most  strenuously  to  having  our  representa- 
tives effect  economies  bv  avoiding  obligations  which  have  previously 
been  executed  in  good  faith,  and  that  appears  to  be  just  what  is  hap- 
l)cnino-  under  the  present  furor  for  economy  at  Washington. 

l"  u-ticularlv  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  the  1916  naval  program. 
Tn  that  program  vessels  to  cost  some  hundreds  of  millions  were  auth- 
orized bv  Congress  and  contracted  for  in  good  taith  by  the  bureau  ot 
Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy  Department. 

These  ships  have  practically  all  been  laid  down  in  the  shipyards 
„r  navv  vards,  material  has  been  ordered  for  them  some  ships  have 
been  ddiVered,  more  are  in  various  stages  of  completion.  The  s  > 
vards  and  navy  vards  have  executed  contracts  with  hundreds  of  sub- 
contrac  ors  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  machinery  and  mate- 
^1  fittings  and  equipment,  for  these  vessels,  the  aggregate  involving 
1  e  work  of  manv  thousands  of  skilled  artisans  and  now  on  a  p  ea  o 
economy  this  work  is  all  in  a  state  of  suspense  for  an  indefinite  peiiod 

of  delav.  ,  ,  ,       .•        ^i 

If 'there  were  any  real  economy  to  be  gamed  by  such  action,  there 
mi-ht  possibly  be  justification,  but  it  is  so  obvious  that  de  ay  ot  this 
sort  will  ^emendoislv  increase  the  final  cost  of  these  vessels  and  the 
hv  n-  off  of  thousands  of  additional  men  consequent  on  the  delay  will 
so  "rviously  increase  the  general  depression,  that  this  action  seems 
not  onlv  uneconomical  but  from  a  business  point  of  view  extremely 
pennv  wise  and  pound  foolish  if  not  absolutely  senile. 

All  of  the  business  interests  of  the  industrial  and  marine  ceiiters 
in  the  Un  te  States  should  join  in  a  protest  to  Congress  against  this 
action  ai  11  a  demand  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  to  continue  with 
Se  work  n  hud  This  should  be  done  entirely  on  an  economic  basis 
t:/^:^nli^er   from   the   question   of   the   disarmament    con- 

ferencp. 
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From  the  sailing  ship  of  earlier  days  to  the  specialized,  oil-burning,  steel  cargo-earner 
of  today;  through  all  its  ups  and  downs  to  its  present  outstanding  position,  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  has  fostered  and  will  maintain  those  traditions  which  enrich  the  history 
of  sea  transportation. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  century,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  contributed 
of  its  skill  and  its  ideals  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  which  is  best  in  our  merchant  and  naval 
fleets  of  today.  The  largest  single  unit  in  America's  shipbuilding  capacity,  New  York  Ship 
started  unhampered  by  limitations  of  physical  layout  or  inherited  practices.  Its  founders 
had  the  vision  and  the  ability  to  pioneer  in  the  adoption  and  development  of  many  ship- 
building methods  now  accepted  as  standard  by  all. 

These  ideals  have  been  steadfastly  maintained;  and  upon  the  foundation  of  complete 
plant  facilities  and  modern  steel-working  practice  there  has  grown  up  a  tradition  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  building  of  good  ships — ships  that  proudly  take  leadership  in  the  greater 
American   Merchant   Marine  that   reflect   New  York  Ship's 


U 


Character — Craftsmanship — Service" 


-^ 


NEVv^  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 


PLEASE    MENTION    PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW    WHEN    YOU    WRITE 


THE  ARGOES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 


FEW  Californians  realize  the  importance  to  Califor- 
nia of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  perhaps 
this  can  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  Califor- 
nians more  forcibly  than  in  any  other  way  by  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  conditions  existing  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  itself  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  United  States.  In  order  to  show  this  condi- 
tion we  are  printing  herewith  a  list  of  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  on  September  9,  1850. 

This  list  was  furnished  us  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Matthews.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  San  Francis- 
can who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  work  in 
the  harbor  for  forty-five  years.  As  a  boy  he  watched 
with  delight  the  stately  clipper  ships  sailing  in  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  Falling  in  love  with  these  "white- 
winged  darlings  of  the  sea,"  he  made  it  his  hobby  to 
study  the  history  of  the  sailing  ships  of  the  Pacific. 
The  list  as  prepared  by  him  and  as  printed  below  rep- 


resents a  tremendous  amount  of  painstaking  research, 
to  which  Mr.  Matthews  devoted  much  of  his  spare 
time  for  many  years. 

This  list  has  never  been  published  before  in  so  com- 
plete a  form.  Between  the  lines  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  discern  much  of  the  adventure,  hardship,  the 
brave  forward-looking  vision,  which  has  built  this 
great  state  into  the  place  it  holds  in  our  American 
Commonwealth. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  there  were 
in  San  Francisco  harbor  as  early  as  September  9, 
1850,  upwards  of  660  sea-going  vessels  representing 
the  flags  of  practically  every  maritime  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Matthews  promises  the  readers  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  in  future  issues  the  intimate  stories  of 
some  of  these  ships  of  the  later  and  more  famous  ex- 
treme American  clippers  of  the  early  fifties. 


Vessels  in  San  Francisco  Bay  September  9th,  1850 


NAME  Flag      Rig 

Abagun    Am.,  Bk 

Abby  Baker  Am.,  Bk 

Acadian    Am.,  Bg 

Acadian  Br.,  Bg 

Ada     Br.,  Bg 

Adario    Am.,  Bk 

Adelaide    Am.,  Bg 

Adeline  Am.,  Sc 

Adeline Dan.,  Bg 

Adirondack    Am.,  Sh 

Adventure    Br.,  Sc 

A.  Emery  Am.,  Sc 

Agate    Am.,  Bg 

Agincourt Br.,  Sh 

Agnes   Am.,  Bk 

A.  Hayford  Am.,  Bg 

Albree    Am.,  Bg 

Alexander    Am.,  Sh 

Alexander    Am.,  Sc 

Alexandrine    Am.,  Sh 

Algoma  Am.,  Bk 

Alhambra  Am.,  Sh 

Alice  Chile,  Bg 

Alice  Tarleton  Am.,  B 

Almena    Am.,  Bg 

Almendralina   Chile,  B 

Almira    Am.,  Bg 

Alpha   Am.,  Bk 

Amelia   Am.,  Bg 

Amelia  '. Br.,  Bg 

America  , Am.,  Bk 

America  Am.,  Bk 

America   Hambg.,  Bk 

Amity    Am.,  Sh 

Amizade  Port.,  Bg 

Andrew  Scott  Am.,  Sh 

Anenome   Br.,  Bg 

Anita U.S.,  Bk 

Ann   A.    Knowles Am.,  Sc 

Ann   Mary   Ann Am.,  Sh 

Ann   Parry    Am.,  Bk 

Anne  Am.,  Bk 

Annie  E.  Maine Am.,  Sc 

Anson   Am.,  Sh 

Antares    Am.,  Bg 

Antelope  Swed.,  Bk 

Antelope  Br.,  Stmr 

Apollo  Am.,  Sh 

Arabia   Br.,  Bg 

Arabian   Am.,  Bg 

Archibald  Gracie  Am.,  Bk 


Tonnage  Date  of  Arrival 


NAME 


Flag      Rig  Tonnage  Date  of  Arrival 


330 
257 
157 
368 
390 
268 
178 

85 
111 
699 
102 

98 
194 
669 
206 
187 
378 
398 

69 
491 
293 
694 
120 
360 
175 
200 
197 
517 
136 
149 
314 
178 
220 
550 
250 
318 
230 
194 
120 
380 
348 
222 


300 
199 
400 
597 
412 
91 
169 
200 


July 

July 

Oct. 

June 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

July 

May 

Aug. 

May 

June 

May 

July 

June 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

July 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

May 

May 

July 

May 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

July 

June 

Aug. 

May 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Mch. 

July 

Feb. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 


'50 
'50 
'49 
'50 
•50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'49 
'49 
'50 
'49 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
'50 
'49 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'49 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'50 


Arco  Iris  .". Am.,  Bk.  253 

Ariadne    Hambg.,  Bg.  178 

Arkansas    Am.,  Sh.  627 

Arno    Am.,  Sc 

Artemisia    Br.,  Bk.  558 

Astoria   Am.,  Sc 

Athol    Br.,  Bk.  337 

Attila    Am.,  Bg.  206 

Audley   Clark   Am.,  Sh.  331 

Augustus  Br.,  Bk 

Abon    Am.,  Sc.  123 

Balance    Am.,  Sh.  321 

Barbara   Br.,  Bk.  460 

Bav  State  Am.,  Sc.  70 

Bazaar    Am.,  Sh.  452 

Bee    Br.,  Bg.  134 

Belgrade  Am.,  Bk.  252 

Bella  Pernambucana  Port.,  Bk.  217 

Belvedere  Am.,  Bk.  390 

Bingham  Am.,  Sh.  375 

Birmingham    Am.,  Sh.  570 

Blakelv    Br.,  Bk.  315 

B.  M.  Prescott Am.,  Bg.  138 

Bolton  Am.,  Bk.  220 

Bordeaux  Am.,  Bg 

Bostonian     Am.,  Bk.  370 

Brazilian   Br.,  Bg.  168 

Brilliante    Span.,  Bg.  150 

Broadaxe  Br.,  Bg.  136 

Brontes  Am.,  Bk.  298 

Brothers  Am.,  Bg.  200 

Burmah    Am.,  Sh.  337 

Burlington  Am.,  Sh.  535 

Burnham    Am.,  Bk.  350 

Byron                     Am.,  Bk.  346 

Byron    Am.,  Sh.  492 

Cachalot    Am.,  Bk.  230 

Caleb  Curtis  Am.,  Bg 

Cadmus    Am.,  Bk.  306 

Caledonia  Am.,  Sh.  445 

California    Am,  Bk.  369 

California    Am  ,  Sc.  72 

California   Packet   Am.,  Sh.  602 

Callao  Am  ,  Bg.  156 

Calumet    Am  ,  Sh.  317 

Camargo    Am  ,  Bg.  199 

Camilla    Br.,  Bg.  202 

Camilla   Mex.,  Sh.  325 

Cantero    Am.,  Bk.  266 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Mav 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

July 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

May 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

June 

Mch. 

July 


Julv 

Sept. 

Aug. 

June 

Mch. 

Mch. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

July 

Apr. 


22,  '50 
28,  '50 
20,  '49 
20,  '50 

5, '50 
2, '50 

13,  '50 
10,  '50 

1,'49 
9, '50 
8, '50 

23,  '49 
— ,  '50 

14,  ^50 
—,•50 
10,  ^50 
28,  ^50 
13, '50 
12,  '49 

4, '49 

7, '50 

2, '50 

18, '50 

15, '49 

6, '50 

10,50 

8, '50 

22,  '50 

2, '50 

19,  '50 

30,  '50 

3, '50 

28,  '50 
10, '50 

12,  '50 
—,'49 

1,'50 
8, '50 

24,  '50 
15, '50 

8, '50 

8,  '50 
24,  '50 

1,'49 
26,  '50 

9,^50 

13,  ^50 
—,•50 

29,  ^50 


NAME  Flag      Rig 

Carl  &  Herman Hambg.,  Sh. 

Carnival  du  Cheverus Fr.,  Bk. 

Caroline  Augusta  Am.,  Sh. 

Caroline  Clark  Am.,  Bg. 

Carthagena   Br.,  Bk. 

Casilla    Am.,  Bg. 

Castilla    Chile,  Bk. 

Catharine  Am.,  Bk. 

Catharine  Am.,  Sh. 

Cayuga  Am.,  Bg. 

Cecil    Am.,  Sc. 

Centinella   Chile,  Bg. 

Ceres Am.,  Bg. 

Ceres Fr.,  Sh. 

Ceylon    Am.,  Bg. 

Chariot  Am.,  Sh. 

Charles    Carroll    Am.,  Sh. 

Charles    Herbert    Am.,  Sc. 

Charlotte   Am.,  Bg. 

Charlotte    Am.,  Sh. 

Chase    Am.,  Bk. 

Chateaubriand   Fr.,  Sh. 

Chatham    Am.,  Bg. 

Cheslea   Smith   Am.,  Sloop 

Chenango  Am.,  Bk. 

Chesapeake    Am.,  S.  S. 

Chesapeake    Am.,  Sc. 

Cheshire  Am.,  Sh. 

Chilo  Am.,  Sh. 

Christiana  Am.,  Bg. 

Christiana    Am.,  Sh. 

Circassian   Br.,  Bk. 

Citizen    Am.,  Sh. 

Citizen    Am.,  Sh. 

Clarissa    Andrews   Am.,  Sh. 

Clarissa    Perkins   Am.,  Sh. 

Clyde  Br.,  Sc. 

Cohota    Am.,  Sh. 

Col.  Fanning  Am.,  Sc. 

Colorado    Am.,  Bg. 

Columbia   Am.,  Bg. 

Columbus  Am.,  Sh. 

Condor  Ec,  Bg. 

Confederacion  Chile,  Bk. 

Congress    Am.,  Bk. 

Constance    Am.,  Bk. 

Con.stant    Br.,  Bk. 

Constellation    Am.,  Sh. 

Coosa    Am.,  Bk. 

Cordova    Am.,  Sh. 

Corea    Am.,  Sh. 

Cornelia  Am.,  Bg. 

Correo  del   Pacifico Chile,  Bg. 

Correo  del  Talcahuano... Chile,  Bg. 
Correo   del    Valparaiso.  ..Hwn.,  Bg. 

Corvo    Am.,  Sh. 

Creole    Am.,  Sc. 

Crescent  Am.,  Sh. 

Crocus    Am  ,  Bg. 

Cuba  Am.,  Bk. 

Curacoa   Am  ,  Bg. 

Curtis  Am.,  Bk. 

Cynosure    Am.,  Sc. 

Cyrus    Am.,  Ek. 

Dalmatia    Am.,  Sh. 

Damariscove    Am.,  Sc. 

Delaware  Am.,  Bk. 

Delahos    Am.,  Bk. 

Deteroit   Am.,  Bg. 

Diadem  Am.,  Sh. 

Diana    Peru,  Bk. 

Dianthe    Am.,  Bk. 

Dispatch    Br.,  Bg. 

Dimond    Am.,  Bk. 

Don   Juan    Am.,  Bk. 

Dos   Amigos   Mex.,  Sc 

Dos  Hermanos  Ec,  Bk. 

Dover   Am.,  Bg. 


'onnage 

Date 

of  Ai 

rival 

600 

Aug. 

.    5, 

,'50 

316 

July 

— , 

,'50 

406 

June 

26, 

,'50 

162 

June 

14, 

,'50 

443 

July 

.30, 

'50 

161 

Aug. 

29, 

'50 

205 

Julv 

7, 

'49 

237 

Feb. 

21, 

'50 

478 

Aug. 

2, 

'50 

237 

June 

16. 

'50 

90 

Aug. 

13, 

'50 

160 

Julv 

7, 

'49 

290 

July 

28, 

'50 

323 

Dec. 

15, 

'49 

196 

June 

.30, 

•50 

359 

Feb. 

21. 

'50 

411 

Dec. 

6, 

'49 

67 

June 

29, 

•50 

170 

July 

24, 

'49 

390 

June 

22, 

•50 

152 
567 

'49 
'50 

Feb. 

22, 

171 

Nov. 

1, 

'49 

11 

May 

31, 

•50 

361 

Aug. 

7, 

'50 

392 

Aug. 

7, 

'.50 

99 

Feb. 

2, 

'.50 

499 

June 

17, 

'50 

420 

Aug. 

21, 

'.50 

226 

Mar. 

— , 

•50 

620 

Aug. 

27, 

•50 

219 

Aug. 

4, 

'50 

464 

Jan. 

11, 

•50 

360 

June 

6, 

'50 

396 

Aug. 

12, 

'50 

240 

Aug. 

22, 

'50 

40 

Oct. 

23. 

•49 

603 

Aug. 

13, 

•.50 

138 

May 

18, 

•50 

199 

June 

15, 

•50 

156 

Aug. 

24, 

'50 

344 

Apr. 

30, 

'50 

84 

Julv 

— J 

•50 

.331 

Feb. 

— , 

•49 

273 

June 

16, 

•50 

390 

Aug. 

10, 

'.50 

535 

Aug. 

17, 

'50 

276 

June 

13, 

'.50 

258 

Mch. 

10, 

'50 

332 

Apr. 

8, 

'50 

375 

Aug. 

27, 

'.50 

96 

Julv 

19. 

•50 

127 

Sept. 

8, 

•50 

104 

Mch. 

•50 

120 
340 

•49 
•50 

Julv 

31, 

142 

June 

23, 

•50 

340 

Mav 

27, 

•50 

221 

June 

23, 

•.50 

240 

Sept. 

6, 

•.50 

131 

Aug. 

14, 

•.50 

249 

Mch. 

8, 

'50 

Sept. 

5, 

'50 

247 

Feb. 

6, 

•.50 

358 

Aug. 

27, 

•50 

102 

July 

12, 

'50 

290 

Aug. 

16, 

'50 

Sept. 

9, 

'50 

Sept. 

4, 

'50 

657 

June 

28, 

'50 

168 

June 

25. 

'.50 

284 

June 

23, 

'50 

139 

Julv 

30, 

'50 

199 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

2.54 

June 

6, 

'50 

97 

June 

17, 

'50 

220 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

167 

Aug. 

20, 

•50 

NAME  Flag      Rig 

Dudley    Am.,  Bk. 

Dumbarton    Am.,  Sh. 

E.   A.   Slicer Am.,  Sc. 

Eagle    Am.,  Bg. 

Eagle    Am.,  Bg. 

Eclipse  Br.,  Bg. 

Ecuador  Br.,  Stmr. 

Edgar    Am.,  Sh. 

Edinburgh  Am.,  Bg. 

Edward  Am.,  Sh. 

Edwin  Am.,  Bk. 

Eleanor  Am.,  Sh. 

Elida    Nor.,  Bk. 

Eliza  Am.,  Bk. 

Eliza   Br.,  Sc. 

Eliza  Adams  Am.,  Sh. 

Eliza  Taylor  Am.,  Bg. 

Eliza  Warwick  Am.,  Sh. 

Elizabeth    Am.,  Sh. 

Elizabeth   Am,,  Bk. 

Elizabeth    Am.,  Sc. 

Elizabeth    Br.,  Sc. 

Elizabeth    B Am.,  Sc. 

Ella  Frances  Am.,  Bk. 

Ellen  Brooks  Am.,  Sh. 

Emily    Am.,  Sh. 

Emma  Am.,  Bg. 

Emma    Prescott   Am.,  Bg. 

Emma   Skerrett   Br.,  Bg. 

Emperor  Am.,  Sc. 

Empire    Am.,  Sc. 

England   Br.,  Sh. 

E.  Randall  Am.,  Bg. 

Esperanze   Hanov.,  Bk. 

Eudoras    Am.,  Sc. 

Eugene    Am.,  Sc. 

Eureka   Am.,  Bk. 

Eureka   Am.,  Bk. 

Eureka  Am.,  Bk. 

Europe   Am.,  Sh. 

Excel  Am.,  Sc. 

Ezpeleta  Am.,  Bk. 

Fabius    Am.,  Bg. 

Falmouth    Am.,  Sc 

Fame  Am.,  Sc. 

Fame    Br.,  Bk. 

Fanny  Am.,  Sh. 

Fanny  Br.,  Bg. 

Far  West  Am.,  Sh. 

Favorite   Am.,  Sc. 

Fawn Am.,  Bg. 

Fayaway  Am.,  Sc. 

Felix  Araucano  Chile,  Bg. 

Felix   Carolina   Chile,  Sc. 

Flinders   Br.,  Sc. 

Flora    Am.,  Bk. 

Flora Hambg.,  Bg. 

Florence  Am.,  Sh. 

Florida  Am.,  Bk. 

Frances  Ann  Am.,  Sh. 

Frances    Helen   Am.,  Sc. 

Franklin    Adams    Am.,  Bg. 

Frederick  Warren  Am.,  Bk. 

Friendship  .• Am.,  Sh. 

Galen     Am.,  Bg. 

Ganges   Am.,  Bg. 

Garnet    Am.,  Bg. 

Gazelle  Br.,  Bg. 

General   Green  Am.,  Bk. 

General  Harrison  Am.,  Sh. 

General  Morgan  Am.,  Sc. 

General  Scott  Am.,  Bg. 

General   Worth   Am.,  Sc. 

George  Henry  Am.,  Bk. 

George  Ryan  Am.,  Bg. 

George   Shattuck   Am.,  Bg. 

George  Washington  Am.,  Sc 


Tonnage         Date  of  Arrival 


249 

May 

1, 

'.50 

499 

Aug. 

30, 

'50 

56 

June 

23, 

'50 

Sept. 

9, 

'.50 

190 

June 

23, 

'50 

191 

Julv 

28, 

'.50 

221 

Aug. 

23, 

•50 

420 

Aug. 

10, 

•50 

179 

Aug. 

30, 

•50 

3.50 

Dec. 

13, 

•49 

2.39 

Mav 

4, 

'49 

.301 

Mch. 

30, 

•50 

280 

Aug. 

20, 

•50 

240 

June 

9 

•49 

33 

Apr. 

7, 

•50 

408 

Jan. 

28, 

•50 

1.34 

Aug. 

3, 

•50 

530 

July 

25, 

•50 

397 

Sept. 

17, 

•49 

Sept. 

7, 

'50 

176 

Apr. 

7, 

'50 

21 

Feb. 

10, 

'50 

98 

Mav 

6, 

'50 

328 

Dec. 

15, 

•49 

464 

June 

16, 

•50 

.301 

Julv 

31, 

'50 

150 

Jan. 

9, 

'50 

185 

Mav 

23, 

•50 

Sept. 

9, 

•50 

110 

July 

8, 

•50 

79 

June 

2, 

'.50 

724 

Julv 

— , 

'50 

143 

May 

6, 

'50 

360 

July 

.30, 

'50 

144 

Sept. 

15, 

•49 

161 

Apr. 

22, 

•50 

372 

June 

17, 

•50 

318 

Aug. 

3, 

•50 

277 

Aug. 

23. 

'50 

557 

Feb. 

8, 

•50 

81 

Julv 

29, 

•50 

180 

May 

6, 

'50 

188 

Aug. 

6, 

'50 

97 

Aug. 

12, 

'50 

95 

Aug. 

4, 

'50 

202 

Mch. 

— , 

'.50 

800 

Aug. 

5, 

•50 

260 

June 

28, 

•.50 

598 

Dec. 

11, 

•49 

38 

Julv 

— , 

•50 

Sept. 

8, 

•.50 

77 

June 

5, 

'.50 

103 
86 

'49 
'50 

Mch. 



18 

Aug. 

13, 

'50 

338 

Dec. 

20, 

•49 

1.37 

Aug. 

4, 

'50 

360 

Aug. 

26, 

•49 

200 

Aug. 

15, 

'50 

446 

Nov. 

1, 

'49 

95 

Aug. 

21, 

'50 

198 

Apr. 

28, 

'.50 

353 

Aug. 

10, 

•.50 

366 

Feb. 

22, 

'.50 

226 

Mav 

29, 

•50 

244 

June 

14, 

'50 

194 

Apr. 

29, 

•50 

285 

Apr. 

18, 

•50 

242 

Julv 

25, 

•50 

409 

Feb. 

3, 

•50 

138 

Sept. 

6, 

'50 

236 

Julv 

21, 

•50 

173 

Oct. 

15, 

'49 

Sept. 

3, 

'50 

212 

Mav 

1,' 

■50 

210 

Mav 

7,' 

•50 

131 

May 

28,' 

■50 

NAME  Flag     Rig 

Georges    Fr.,  Sh. 

Georgia    Am.,  Bk. 

Georgiana    Br.,  Sloop 

G.  H.  Montague Am.,  Sc. 

Gipsey    Am.,  Bk. 

Glencoe    Am.,  Bg. 

Globe  Am.,  Sh. 

Gloucester  Br.,  Bk. 

Gold  Hunter  Am.,  Sh. 

Goodwin  Am.,  Sh. 

Grotius Am.,  Sh. 

Gulnare    Am.,  Bg. 

Gustave    Hambg.,  Bg. 

G.  W.   Kendall Am.,  Bg. 

Hamilton    Am.,  Bk. 

Hardy  Am.,  Bg. 

Harmony    Br.,  Sh. 

Harriet   Am.,  Sc 

Harriet   Atwood   Am.,  Sc 

Harriet  Rockwell  Am.,  Sh 

Harriet  Thompson  Am.,  Bk. 

Harvard   Am.,  Sh. 

Harvest    Am.,  Bk. 

Henrietta   Wilhelmina Holl.,  Bg. 

Henry   Am.,  Sh. 

Henry  Am.,  Bg. 

Henry  Ewbank  Am.,  Bk. 

Henry   Harbeck   Am.,  Bk. 

Henry  Kelsey  Am.,  Bk. 

Henry  Lee  Am.,  Sh. 

Henry   Pratt  Am.,  Sh. 

Henry  Tuke  Am  ,  Sh. 

Henry  Von  Gagen Holl.,  Bk. 

Herald    Am.,  Bg. 

Herbert    Am.,  Sh. 

Hercule    Fr.,  Sh. 

Hercules  Am.,  Sh. 

Hiram    Russ.,  Bk. 

Hibernia  Am.,  Sh. 

Hedgdon    Am.,  Bg. 

Hope  Am.,  Bk. 

Horatio     Am.,  Bk. 

Hortensia  Am.,  Bk. 

Houqua     Am.,  Sh. 

Hugh  Walker  Br.,  Sh. 

Huron  Am.,  Sh. 

Hzaide    Am.,  Sh. 

Imaum  of  Muscat Br.,  Sh. 

Independence    Am.,  Bg. 

Indianeran  Holl.,  Bk. 

Inez  Am.,  Sh. 

Invincible    U.  S.,  Sc. 

Iowa    Am.,  Sh. 

Itaska  Am.,  Bk. 

Iwanoena  Am.,  Bk. 

Izotte Am.,  Bk. 

J.  A.  Burr Am.,  Sloop 

J.  A.  Jessuren Am.,  Bk. 

Jacob  M.   Ryerson Am.,  Sc. 

Jacob  S.  Wain Am.,  Bk. 

James  Br.,  Bk. 

James  B.  Lippincott Am.,  Sc. 

James  Caskie   Am.,  Bg. 

James    Franklin    Am.,  Sc. 

James   R.   Whiting Am.,  Sc. 

James  Stewart  Br.,  Sh. 

Jane    Am.,  Bg. 

Jane    Am.,  Bk. 

Jane  A.  Hersey Br.,  Bg. 

Jane  Frances  Am.,  Bk. 

Jane  Henderson  Am.,  Sh. 

Jane  Tudor  Br.,  Bk. 

Janet    Br.,  Bk. 

J.  C.  Demarest Am.,  Sc. 

Jane  Lucie  Fr.,  Bg. 

Johannes  Sarkies  Br.,  Bk. 

John   Adams Am.,  Bk. 


onnage 

Date 

jf  A 

rival 

424 

June 

5 

'50 

360 

Aug. 

6 

'50 

25 

Feb. 

13 

'50 

167 

Mch. 

1 

•50 

470 

Aug. 

23 

'50 

229 

June 

3 

'50 

317 

Nov. 

2 

'49 

297 

May 

28 

'50 

281 

June 

2 

'50 

595 

Aug. 

16 

'50 

299 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

195 

May 

14 

•50 

141 

Aug. 

— 

•50 

183 

Aug. 

23 

'50 

322 

Mch. 

15 

'50 

280 

July 

19 

•50 

529 

July 

2 

•50 

128 

June 

5 

•50 

73 

Aug. 

10 

•50 

470 

Feb. 

26 

•50 

238 

Jan. 

14 

•50 

492 

Aug. 

4 

•50 

294 

Mav 

29 

•50 

100 

June 

25 

'50 

434 

May 

16 

'50 

153 

Aug. 

— 

•50 

330 

Dec. 

27 

•49 

400 

July 

1 

'50 

197 

July 

28 

'50 

409 

Sept. 

13 

•49 

600 

July 

18 

•50 

365 

July 

15 

'50 

300 

Aug. 

15 

•50 

162 

Mch. 

— 

•50 

586 

Sept. 

8 

'50 

224 

June 

8 

•50 

371 

Aug. 

3 

'50 

316 

May 

1 

•50 

551 

June 

17 

'50 

198 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

186 

Aug. 

23 

'50 

240 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

293 

Aug. 

— 

'50 

582 

July 

23 

'50 

496 

Julv 

23 

'50 

290 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

418 

Julv 

28 

•50 

Sept. 

6 

•50 

261 

Aug. 

13 

•50 

300 

Aug. 

22 

•50 

356 
133 

•49 
•50 

Aug. 

5 

874 

June 

17 

'50 

242 

Julv 

20 

'50 

254 

July 

24 

•50 

275 

June 

15 

•50 

52 

July 

29 

•50 

203 

July 

31 

•50 

177 

June 

27 

•50 

214 

Jan. 

12 

•50 

195 

Aug. 

26 

•50 

115 

June 

6 

•50 

283 

Mav 

1 

•50 

78 

Aug. 

20 

•50 

137 

Aug. 

23 

'50 

386 

Aug. 

15 

'50 

168 

June 

7 

•50 

198 

Mch. 

— 

•50 

136 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

391 

Aug. 

26 

•50 

637 

Aug. 

13 

•50 

445 

Aug. 

27 

•50 

333 

Mch. 

— 

•49 

60 

June 

30 

•50 

May 

28 

'50 

454 

June 

17 

'50 

380 

July 

10 

'50 

NAME 


Flag     Rig 


Tonnage         Date  of  Arrival 


John  AUyne  Am.,  Sc. 

John  Bull  Br.,  Sc. 

John    Calvin   Br.,  Bk. 

John   Clifford    Am.,  Bg. 

John   Dunlap  Am.,  Sc. 

John  G.  Colley  Am.,  Bk. 

John   Jay   Am.,  Sh. 

John   Munn  Br.,  Bk. 

John  Story Am.,  Sc. 

John  W.  Cater Am.,  Bg. 

Joseph    Fish    Am.,  Bk. 

Josephine    Am.,  Sc 

Josephine  •. Am.,  Sh. 

Josephine  Br.,  Sc. 

Josephine    Am.,  Bk. 

Joven   Adonis   Peru,  Bk. 

J.    S.    Cabot Am.,  Sc. 

Julia  Chile,  Bg. 

Juliet    Am.,  Sc. 

Julius  Pringle  Am.,  Sc 

Jupiter    Am.,  Sc 

J.  W.  Brown Am.,  Sc 

Kate  Heath  Am.,  Bg 

Kauai    Hw.,  Sc 

Keku   Lanoi  Hw.,  Sc 

Kensington    Am.,  Sh 

Keoka   Am.,  Bk 

Keona   Ana   Hw.,  Bg 

Kilby    Am.,  Bk 

Kingsbury  Am.,  Bg 

Kirkwood  Am.,  Bk 

Knickerbocker    Hambg.,  Sh 

Komeet  Holl.,  Bg 

Lady  Adams  Br.,  Sh 

Lady  Shaw  Stewart Br.,  Bg 

La  Grange  Am.,  Bk 

Lalla    Br.,  Bg 

Lambert  Suydam  Am.,  Sc 

La  Soledad  Gren.,  Bg 

Laura   Br.,  Bk 

Laura   Snow   Am.,  Bk 

Lawsons     Br.,  Bg 

Le  Baron  Am.,  Bk 

Leo    Am.,  Bg 

Leveret  Am.,  Bg 

Linda    Am.,  Bk 

Lindsays    Am.,  Bk 

Lion    Am.,  Bg 

L'ltaliano   Chile,  Bg 

Lord  Hobart  Br.,  Bg 

Louisa     Am.,  Sh 

Louisa  Bliss   Am.,  Bk 

Louise   Marie  Fr.,  Bk 

Lowell  Am.,  Sh 

Lowell    Am.,  Bg 

Lydia  Am.,  Sc 

Lydia  Ann  Am.,  Bk 

Macedonia   Am.,  Sh 

Madonna    Am.,  Bk 

Madonna    Am.,  Bk 

Magdala  Am.,  Bk 

Magnolia    Am.,  Sh 

Magnolia    Am.,  Bk 

Maguasha    Br.,  Bg 

Manchester    Am.,  Sh 

Manco  Am.,  Sh 

Manuela   Fierra  Chile,  Sc 

Marathon  Am.,  Sh 

Marcellus  Am.,  Sh 

Marcia  Cleaves  Am.,  Sh 

Margaret   Am.,  Bg 

Maria  Victoria  Peru,  Bg 

Martha   Am.,  Sh 

Martha   Am.,  Sh 

Martha  W.  Brett Am.,  Bk 

Mary  A.  Jones Am.,  Bg 

Mary  Ann   Folliott Br.,  Sh 


92 

71 

510 

161 

105 

282 

494 

639 

90 

217 

250 

120 

480 

50 

148 

250 

180 

120 

120 

97 

97 


188 
16 
42 
494 
247 
200 
478 
198 
280 
344 
150 

274 
181 
270 
177 
161 
100 
329 
293 
255 
169 
136 


245 
217 
235 
120 
160 
590 
359 
190 
414 
240 
60 
198 

414 
270 
498 
298 
386 
258 
151 
507 
350 
90 
382 
659 
436 
246 
140 
273 
533 
228 
190 
408 


Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
June 

Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
Mch. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
June 
Sept. 

May 
July 
Mch. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

June 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

Dec. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

May 

June 

Mav 

Mch. 

Aug. 

July 

May 

May 

Oct. 

Apr. 

June 

Mch. 

July 

Aug. 


'50 
'50 
•50 
'50 
'49 
•50 
•49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
'50 

'50 
'49 
'50 
•50 
•50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
•49 
•50 

•49 
'50 
'49 
'49 
•50 
•49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
•49 
•49 
•50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
•50 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 

•50 
'49 
•50 
•49 
•50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
•50 
•50 
'50 
'49 
•50 
•50 
'50 
•50 
•50 


NAME  Flag     RiR 

Mary  Ellen  Am.,  Bg. 

Mary    Frances   Hwn.,  Bk. 

Mary  Reed  Am.,  Sc. 

Mary  Waterman  Am.,  Bk. 

Mary   and   Emma Am.,  Sc. 

Mary   and   Jane Am.,  Bg. 

Mary  and  Martha Am.,  Bk. 

Mary  and  Phoebe Am.,  Bg. 

Ma.sconomo    Am.,  Sh. 

Ma.ssachusetts  Am.,  Stmr. 

Mattakeaset    Am.,  Sh. 

Mayflower    Am.,  Sh. 

Mazagram   Fr.,  Sh. 

McLellan   Am.,  Bg. 

Mentor   Am.,  Sh. 

Merchant Am.,  Sh. 

Merchantman   Am.,  Bg. 

Meta   Am.,  Bg. 

Meteor    Am.,  Bg. 

Metropolis  Am.,  Bg. 

Mexican    Am.,  Sc. 

Minerva   Am.,  Bk. 

Minerve   Fr.,  Sh. 

Monsoon  Am.,  Sh. 

Montano  Am.,  Sh. 

Montgomery    Am.,  Bk. 

Monument    Am.,  Sh. 

Morgan    Dix    Am.,  Bk. 

Morrison    Am.,  Sh. 

Mount   Vernon   Am.,  Sc. 

Mousam    Am.,  Bk. 

Nathaniel   Hooper  Am.,  Sh. 

Nestor     Am.,  Sh. 

New  England  Am.,  Bk. 

New  World  Am.,  Stmr. 

Niagara    Am.,  Bk. 

Niantic  Am.,  Sh. 

Nile  Am.,  Bk. 

Ninfa   Ec,  Sloop 

Ninus    Am.,  Bk. 

Noble    Br.,  Bk. 

Nonpareil     Am.,  Bg. 

North    Bend    Am.,  Bg. 

North  Carolina  Am.,  Sh. 

N.  S.  de  Doris Port.,  Bk. 

Obed  Mitchell  Am.,  Sh. 

Oberlin Am.,  Bk. 

Ocean  Br.,  Bg. 

Oceanie   Fr.,  Bk. 

Odd  Fellow  Am.,  Sc. 

Olive  Branch  Am.,  Sh. 

Oneco   Am.,  Sh. 

Oniota    Am.,  Bg. 

Orator    Br.,  Bk. 

Orb    Am.,  Bk. 

Oregon   Am.,  Bk. 

Oriental   Am.,  Bk. 

Orion    Am.,  Bk. 

Ortolan  Am.,  Sc. 

Oscar    Am.,  Bk. 

Osceola  Am.,  Sh. 

Othello  Am.,  Sh. 

Packet    Br.,  Bg. 

Page    Am.,  Sc. 

Palladium    Am.,  Bk. 

Palmetto    Am.,  Bk. 

Palmyra     Br.,  Bg. 

Panama   Br.,  Bk. 

Panama    Am.,  Sh. 

Patagonia    Br.,  Bg. 

Paul    Fr.,  Bk. 

Pauline  Am.,  Bg. 

Peml)roke    Am.,  Bk. 

Perfect     Am.,  Bg. 

Perseverance    Chile,  Bg. 

Peru    Am.,  Bk. 

Philip   Hone   Am.,  Sh. 


Dnnagc 

Date 

3f  A 

rival 

160 

July 

30 

•50 

230 

Oct. 

1 

'49 

103 

Aug. 

8 

'50 

240 

May 

14 

'50 

58 

Aug. 

10 

'50 

198 

Aug. 

16 

•50 

316 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

148 

Aug. 

25 

'50 

824 

July 

20 

'50 

353 

June 

8 

'49 

481 

Apr. 

24 

'50 

349 

Sept. 

13 

'49 

256 

Aug. 

13 

'50 

364 

Aug. 

15 

'50 

460 

June 

30 

'49 

389 

Aug. 

26 

'50 

234 

Julv 

24 

'50 

208 

Aug. 

17 

'50 

129 

Sept. 

1 

'50 

209 

June 

15 

'50 

128 

May 

7 

'50 

195 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

309 

May 

8 

'50 

380 

Apr. 

7 

'50 

365 

Nov. 

27 

'49 

247 

Aug. 

15 

'50 

499 

Mav 

9 

'50 

180 

Julv 

19 

'50 

565 

Sept. 

20 

'49 

74 

Apr. 

22 

'50 

220 

Aug. 

5 

'50 

427 

Feb. 

4 

'50 

396 

June 

6 

'50 

238 

May 

8 

'50 

650 

Julv 

11 

'50 

232 

Aug. 

27 

'50 

451 

Julv 

5 

'49 

180 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

17 
255 

'49 
'50 

May 

19 

251 

June 

25 

'50 

137 

June 

25 

'50 

176 

Julv 

9 

'49 

669 

June 

14 

'50 

300 

Aug. 

13 

'50 

355 

Sept. 

17 

'49 

330 

May 

6 

'50 

176 

Dec. 

29 

'49 

205 

Aug. 

5 

'50 

120 

Aug. 

4 

'50 

336 

Jan. 

25 

'50 

640 

June 

24 

'50 

209 

Apr. 

30 

'50 

442 

Mav 

31 

'50 

230 

Sept. 

9 

•49 

325 

Aug. 

29 

•50 

480 

Julv 

31 

'50 

449 

Mav 

6 

'50 

74 

Aug. 

6 

'50 

369 

Mch. 

— 

'50 

549 

June 

15 

•50 

370 

Nov. 

13, 

'50 

188 

July 

23, 

'50 

160 

Aug. 

6, 

•50 

341 

Jan. 

9, 

•50 

282 

Aug. 

22. 

•50 

145 

June 

19, 

•50 

300 

Sept. 

9, 

'50 

508 

Aug. 

8. 

'49 

230 

Aug. 

11. 

'50 

201 

Sept. 

30, 

'49 

149 

Sept. 

1, 

'49 

199 

Apr. 

2, 

'50 

156 

Apr. 

7, 

'50 

168 

Mav 

27, 

'49 

220 

Sept. 

2, 

•50 

291 

Aug. 

11. 

•49 

Flag      Rig  Tonnage  Date  of  Arrival 


Philomena   Am.,  Bk 

Phoeni.x    Am.,  Sh 

Planet    Am.,  Bg 

Pico     Am.,  Bk 

Pilgrim  Am.,  Sc 

Plato  Am.,  Bg 

Pleiades  Am.,  Bk 

Polka    Am.,  Bk 

Pondichery    Fr.,  Sh 

Pontrac  Am.,  Sc 

Popmunnet    Am.,  Bk 

Portenia     Br.,  Bg 

Portland    Am.,  Bk 

Post  Boy  Br.,  Sc 

Powhattan    Am.,  Sc 

Powhattan  Am.,  Bk 

Primavera   Am.,  Bg 

Prospect    Br.,  Bg 

Providence  Am.,  Sc 

Providence  Am.,  Sc 

Quadratus   Am.,  Bg 

Quito    Am.,  Eg 

Quoddy   Belle  Am.,  Bg 

Rachel  Stevens  Am.,  Bg 

Ralph  Thompson  Br.,  Bk 

Rambler    Am.,  Sc 

Raritan  Am..  Sh 

Ravmond    Br..  Bk 

R.   B.    Potter Am.,  Sc 

Regia    Br.,  Bg, 

Regulus    .- Am.,  Sh 

Reindeer    Am.,  Bg 

Reindeer    Am.,  Bg 

Resolutie   No.  Ger..  Sh 

Rhine    Am..  Bk 

Rhodes   Am.,  Bk 

Ricardo     Peru,  Bg. 

Richard  Towle  Prus.,  Bk 

Rio  Grande  Am.,  Bk 

Rival  Am.,  Bk 

River   Chief   Br.,  Bg 

Rob  Roy  Am.,  Sh 

Robert    Am.,  Bg 

Robert  Browne  Am..  Sh 

Robert  Bruce  Am..  Bg 

Robert  Henderson  Br..  Bk 

Robert   Succouf   Fr..  Sh 

Rodolph    Am..  Sc 

Rolla  Am..  Bk 

Rome  Am..  Sh 

Rose  Standish  Am.,  Sh 

Rosetta  Joseph  Br..  Bk 

Rostan     Ital.  Bg 

Rowland     Am..  Bk 

Ruby   Am..  Sc 

Russell   Am..  Bk 

Russell    Am.,  Sh 

Ruth    Am.,  Bg 

Sabina    Am.,  Sh 

Sacramento Am.,  Sc 

Sacramento    '. Am.,  Bk 

Saint  Andrew  Br.,  Lorcha 

Saint   James   Am.,  Bk 

Saint   Lawrence  Am..  Sh 

Salem    ..  Am..  Sh 

Sam  and  Ben Am.,  Bg 

Samuel  French  Am..  Bg 

San    Francisco   Am..  Bk 

San  Jacinto  Am..  Bg 

Santiago   Am..  Sc 

Sarah    Am..  Bk 

Sarah    Br.,  Sh 

Sarah  Boyd  Am.,  Bk 

Sarah  Hooper  Am.,  Bk 

Sarah  Lavinia  Am.,  Sc 

Sarah   Parker      Am..  Sh 


314 
119 
215 

98 
205 
260 
182 
323 

69 
183 
221 
287 

44 
550 
226 
180 
200 

72 

61 

132 
138 
147 

213 
385 
50 
494 
498 
120 
181 
387 
136 
161 
374 
174 
479 
100 


(Continued  on  page 


298 
214 
150 
530 
146 
502 
114 
368 
324 
123 
309 
344 
940 
264 
180 
400 
127 
301 
348 
146 

417 
140 
368 
48 
335 
356 
480 
182 
188 
268 
185 
99 
286 
398 
360 
220 
164 
387 
524) 


Sept. 

Aug. 

May 

June 

Aug. 

June 

May 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Julv 

July 


Aug.  13 
July  29 
Apr.  — 

May  10 
Feb.  19 
May     7 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Julv 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

June 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Julv 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

May 

July 

Mch. 

Mch. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

May 

Aug. 

June 

Oct. 

May 

Apr. 

Jan. 

May 

June 

Mch. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

Jan. 


'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
•50 

'49 
•50 
•50 

•49 

'.50 
'50 
'50 

•50 
•50 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'49 
'50 
•50 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'49 
•49 
••50 
•50 
•50 
•50 
'50 
'49 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'50 
'49 
'50 
'.50 
•50 
'50 
'.50 
'.50 
'50 
'50 
'50 

'49 

'50' 

'50 

'50 

'50 

'50 

'49 

'.50 

'50 

'50 

'.50 

'50 

'50 

'50 

'50 

'50 

'.50 

•50 
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PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERIES 

California,  the  Premier  Fishing  State — I. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  body  of  wa- 
ter from  the  standpoint  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
world  is  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  For  untold 
centuries  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  of  North  China  have 
furnished  millions  of  pounds  of  sea  food  annually  to 
the  teeming  populations  of  Asia,  and  since  the  advent 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
fisheries  of  that  region,  including  the  whole  western 
shore  of  North  America  from  the  tip  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  Bering  Strait,  have  constantly  increased  in 
the  volume  and  market  value  of  the  catch  until  at  the 
present  time  the  annual  American  sardine,  tuna  and 
salmon  fisheries  of  this  coast  are  the  most  important 
in  the  United  States. 

While  we  know  through  tradition  and  the  written 
record  that  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  River  region 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  of  the  Sacramento  River 
region  in  California,  and  the  various  rivers  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula  have  for  long  centuries  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  salmon  runs  on  the  rivers  and  prepared 
from  their  catches  of  fish  much  of  the  food  that  was 
necessary  to  tide  them  over  the  winter  seasons,  still 
modern  commercial  fishing  in  these  waters  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  salmon 
cannery  at  Washington,  Yolo  county,  California,  in 
1864. 


Fishermen's  Wharf,    San    Francisco,    in    1921.      Compare   with    picture    below 
and  note  persistence   of  type  in  the   fishing   boats 

Total  Catch  of  Fish  in  California 

1916—  90,672,360  pounds  1919—259,713,573  pounds 
1917—208,217,091  pounds  1920—213,847,807  pounds 
1918—256,505,656  pounds 

Footnote:  Out  of  the  total  catch  in  1920,  78.6  per 
cent  went  to  the  canneries,  18.8  per  cent  was  consumed 
fresh,  and  2.6  per  cent  was  shellfish,  either  canned  or 
consumed  fresh.  These  proportions  illustrate  very 
graphically  the  need  for  education  of  Californians  as 
to  the  value  of  fresh  fish  in  the  daily  food  rations. 


Fishermen's    Wharf,    San    Francisco,    in    1900,    showing   the    old    lateen  sail    rigs    and   the    first    unit    of    the    present    Fishermen's    Lagoon 
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First  Fish  Cannery 

It  is  rather  a  singuhir  coincidence  that  this  first 
cannery  should  have  been  established  through  condi- 
tions due  to  the  Civil  War  and  that  it  should  have 
been  a  floating  cannery.  We  can  only  wonder  whether 
the  vision  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  and  William  Hume  and 
Andrew  S.  Hapgood,  the  founders  of  this  original  can- 
nery, included  the  future  world  struggle  which  was 
to  bring  about  commercial  conditions  that  would  place 
the  fish  canning  industry  of  California  at  the  top  of 
the  list  for  the  United  States  and  possibly  for  the 
entire  world. 

Prior  to  1864  the  Hume  brothers  had  fished  commer- 
cially for  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River,  selling  their 
catch  fresh  in  the  local  markets.  They  were  from  the 
state  of  Maine  and  were  in  correspondence  with  Hap- 
good,  who  was  engaged  in  canning  lobsters  in  their 
home  state.  They  induced  him  to  go  into  partnership 
with  them  for  the  canning  of  salmon.  He  ordered 
and  shipped  the  necessary  machinery,  coming  with  it 
around  the   Horn,  while  they  purchased   a  large  scow 


lai-ger  market,  was  at  San  Francisco.  The  importance 
of  these  salt  water  fisheries  and  of  the  fisheries  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  at  an  early 
date  attracted  the  attention  of  the  state  government 
so  that  under  the  administration  of  Governor  H.  H. 
Haight  the  legislature  of  1870  established  a  board  of 
fish  commissioners  for  the  state  of  California  who 
were  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  "an  act  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  fish  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  state."  This  date  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  connection  with  California  fisheries  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  board  of  fish 
commissioners  in  the  United  States  and  antedates  by 
one  year  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  work 
of  the  California  board  of  fish  commissioners  has  thus 
grown  normally  with  the  growth  of  the  fishing  indus- 
tries, and  the  growth  of  the  fishing  industries  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  activities  of  the  commission. 


Fish  Transplanting 

In  its  very  early  history — in  fact,  in  the  year  1872 
the  commission  made  an  attempt  to  import  easte 


rn  and 


ahiiu.i    Lanncry   u[   the    F.    K.    Luutli    Cu:iipa[iy    at    Monterey,    baid    lo    be    the    largest    fish    cannery    in    the    world 


and  built  upon  the  scow  an  erection  to  house  the  ma- 
chinery. The  equipment  was  very  primitive,  and  most 
of  the  work  was  done  by  hand.  From  this  humble 
beginning  the  salmon  canning  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  grown  to  a  point  where  many  millions  are 
invested  in  boats,  nets,  machinery,  equipment,  ware- 
houses, etc.,  and  thousands  of  men  are  annually  em- 
ployed. 

California  Fish  Commission 
The  early  commercial  fishing  in  salt  water  was  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh 
fish  for  local  market  consumption.  The  most  impor- 
tant center,  both  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  and 
great  variety  of  fish  taken  and  also  on  account  of  the 


middle  western  game  fish  into  the  waters  of  California. 
They  fitted  up  a  special  aquarium  car,  loaded  it  with 
black  bass,  brook  trout,  salt  water  eels,  lobsters,  oys- 
ters, two  varieties  of  perch,  catfish,  etc.,  but  after  leav- 
ing Omaha  the  car  was  involved  in  a  train  wreck,  and 
all  of  the  contents  became  a  total  loss. 

Undiscouraged,  they  immediately  sent  an  agent  east, 
who  obtained  40,000  shad  from  the  Hudson  River  which 
were  safely  brought  out  and  planted  in  the  Sacramento 
at  Tehama.  To  show  the  importance  of  this  early 
transplanting  of  fish,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  over  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  of  shad  are  taken  annually  in  Cali- 
fornia waters.     From  the  vear  1871  constantly  increas- 


Sardine  Pack  bv  Districts 


1916 

San  Francisco  3,113 

Santa  Cruz  32,375 

Monterey    10,4.59,029 

Los  Angeles  2,592,370 

San    Diego   2,551,026 

Miscellaneous    10,899 

Total 15,648,812 


1917 

140,126 

6,147 

41,621,150 

52,615,300 

9,718,336 

2,272 

104,103,331 


1918 

892,026 

559,265 

64,915,002 

78,077,612 

13,207,265 

1,641 

157,652,811 


1919 

1,362,518 

5,141,869 

81,447,280 

54,600,194 

11,183,539 

141,779 

158,877,179 


1920 

1,104,776 

7,342,699 

69,719,517 

28,182,847 

12,167,199 

691 

118,517,729 
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ing  work  in  transplantation  has  been  carried  out,  many 
fish  hatcheries  have  been  established,  and  much  bene- 
ficial control  exercised  over  methods  of  fishing,  limita- 
tion of  seasons,  and  regulation  of  fishing  streams. 
Sardines 

In  the  '80s  commercial  fishermen  were  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  runs  of  large  sardines,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  in  1890 
the  first  sardine  cannery  in  California  was  established 
at  North  Beach,  San  Francisco.  The  demand  for  sar- 
dines at  that  time  was  confined  to  small  sizes,  and 
these  were  hard  to  get,  the  sardine  in  the  waters  of 
Central  California  being  usually  caught  in  lengths  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  For  commercial  reasons, 
therefore,  the  San  Francisco  cannery  was  abandoned 
after  about  two  years'  operation.  Its  machinery  was 
sold  and  shipped  to  San  Pedro  in  Southern  California, 
where  smaller  sardines  could  be  more  easily  obtained. 

This  San  Pedro  cannery  was  operated  on  a  small 
scale  until  about  1910,  when  its  attention  was  attracted 
to  tuna  packing,  and  after  some  experiments  this  new 


California  Fish  Round  the  Earth 

It  is  difficult  for  those  not  expert  in  estimating  fish 
quantities  to  visualize  any  such  figure  as  81,000,000 
pounds  of  sardines.  The  total  catch  of  sardines  in 
California  waters  during  the  year  1919,  which  so  far 
holds  the  banner  for  volume,  was  153,877,179  pounds. 
In  1920  this  dropped  to  118,517,729  pounds.  Taking  the 
latter  figure  as  a  basis,  let  us  do  a  little  comparative 
figuring  and  see  just  what  is  represented  by  that 
weight  of  fish.  The  great  majority  of  these  fish  of 
course  are  canned,  and  in  that  year  the  figures  show 
that  these  sardines  were  put  into  1,062,996  cases. 
These  cases  held  55,462,738  cans  of  sardines.  These 
cans  placed  end  to  end  would  make  a  line  of  cans 
4947  miles  in  length,  and  they  would  contain  463,055,- 
924  fish.  These  fish  placed  end  to  end  with  the  tail 
of  one  fish  in  the  mouth  of  the  other,  it  is  estimated, 
would  make  a  girdle  of  fish  61,192  miles  in  length, 
which  would  be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  entire 
earth  twice  at  the  equator  and  have  enough  left  to 
make  a  frame  around  continental  United  States. 


The    Bolinder,    a    typical    crude    oil    eii^inei.!    general    puipose    lishinji    boat   and    cannery    tender 


industry  was  launched  and  grew  very  rapidly.  In  1911 
20,000  cases  of  tuna  were  put  up,  partly  at  San  Pedro 
and  partly  at  San  Diego.  This  delicious  product  (the 
"seachicken")  very  quickly  made  its  way  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  by  1917  the  pack  exceeded  350,000  cases  put 
up  by  twenty-one  canneries. 

Meanwhile  in  1903  F.  E.  Booth  of  San  Francisco  be- 
gan canning  sardines  at  Monterey  Bay.  He  put  over 
a  campaign  to  create  a  demand  for  the  larger  sized 
fish  packed  in  one  pound  oval  cans  under  the  name  of 
Monterey  mackerel,  later  reverting  to  the  true  name 
of  Monterey  sardine.  The  industry  at  Monterey  has 
grown  steadily  until  today  the  largest  establishment  in 
the  world  exclusively  devoted  to  the  tanning  of  fish 
is  located  at  that  point,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  other  canning  establishments,  so  that  in  1919  81,- 
447,280  pounds  of  sardines  were  required  to  supply 
the  canneries  of  this  district  alone. 

The  tuna  canners  of  Southern  California  also  turned 
their  attention  to  sardines,  whose  seasonal  run  follows 
close  on  that  of  the  tuna,  and  today  the  sardine  out- 
put of  the  southern  canneries  now  equals  that  of 
Monterey  Bay. 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  annexed  tables  that  the 
total  catch  of  sardines  in  California  waters  grew  from 
15,000,000  in  1916  to  153,000,000  in  1919,  an  increase 
of  1000  per  cent  in  four  years.  Like  all  the  other  can- 
ning industries  in  the  world,  this  industry  undoubt- 
edly over-expanded  during  that  period  and  is  now  set- 
tling down  to  a  more  normal  basis.  The  opinion  of 
all  of  the  experts  is  that  the  California  canned  sar- 
dine is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  imported  variety, 
and  undoubtedly  with  judicious  use  of  publicity  in  ex- 
ploiting their  product  the  sardine  canners  of  Califoi-- 
nia  have  before  them  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
At  any  rate,  the  Californiac  is  here  supplied  with  a 
new  thrill  in  investigating  the  resources  of  his  won- 
derful state,  for  this  business  of  canning  sardines  has 
put  California  well  out  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  the 
greatest  fishery  state  in  the  Union. 
Boats  and  Methods 

The  methods  and  the  boats  used  by  California  fish- 
ermen are  of  great  variety.  Up  to  about  1903  or  1904 
the  lateen  rigged,  double  ended  sailboat  of  the  Greek 
type  brought  here  by  Italian  fishermen  was  almost 
universally  used  in  salt  water  fishing  around  San  Fran- 
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The    inner    lagoon    at    Fishermen's    Wharf,    San     Francisco,    showing    the 
boat   repairing  plant   and   power  boats   equipped   for  salmon  trolling 

Cisco  Bay.  In  the  Sacramento  River  fishing,  which  at 
that  time  was  of  great  importance,  boats  of  every  kind 
and  description  were  used,  but  largely  the  flat-bot- 
tomed, square-ended  scow.  With  the  advent  of  the 
gasoline  engine  the  Italian  fishermen  were  quick  to 
seize  the  advantages  given  by  a  more  ready  access  to 
market  from  the  sea  fishing  grounds,  and  the  majority 
of  the  double-ended  boats  were  fitted  up  with  motors 
of  from  5  to  10  horsepower  with  little  or  no  change 
to  the  structure  of  the  boat  except  the  introduction  of 
stiffening  timbers  under  the  engine  and  in  way  of  the 
tailshaft.  When  in  1910  to  1916  the  canning  industry 
began  to  place  great  demands  upon  the  fishermen  and 
commercial  sea  fishing  became  very  profitable,  almost 
every  type  of  small  boat  was  commandeered  and  rush- 
ed in  to  the  work,  but  experience  has  shown  that  a 
slightly  modified  form  of  this  Mediterranean  double- 
ended  fishing  lugger  is  best  adapted  for  practically 
all  offshore  work.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
since  the  introduction  of  trolling  for  salmon,  the  high 
blunt-pointed  stern  of  these  boats  allowing  the  fisher- 
man to  attend  to  his  tiller  and  to  an  outrigged  line 
on  each  side  very  handily. 

Trolling- 
In  salmon  trolling  two  stout-poles,  usually  of  bam- 
boo or  poled  saplings,  are  lashed  to  the  boat  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  fishing  lines  from  10  to  12  feet  out- 
board  on  either  side.     These  poles  are  guyed  to  the 
bow  of  the  boat  and  carry  a  short  line,  known  as  the 
pole   line,  which   is  snapped  to  the  main  fishing   line 
and  the  slack  of  the  main  line  carried  over  from  this 
snap  to  the  boat's  stern.     The  main  fishing  lines  are 
usually  set  for  different  depths  on  either  side  of  the 
boat  while   prospecting  to   discover  the   location   of   a 
school  of  fish.     The  boat  trolls  along  with  its  engine 
choked  down  at  about  two  to  four  miles  an  hour.   Prac- 
tically all  of  the  boats  carry  but  one  fisherman,  and 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  with  any  great  breadth  of 
stern  to   his   boat  this  one  man   might  have   consider- 
able trouble  in  managing  his  tiller  and  landing  a  fish 
at  the  same  time.     The  strike  of  the  salmon  with  this 
rig  is  detected  by  the  rapid  jerking  of  the  pole  tip. 
With  the  majority  of  the  commercial   fishermen  there 
is   no   attempt  made  to   play  the   fish,  the   line  being 
pulled  in  hand  over  hand,  the  landing  being  commonly 
effected  by  a  gaffhook,  and  the  fish  instantly  killed  by 
clubbing  over  the  head. 

Catch  of  Salmon   in   California  Waters 

1916—10,939,534  pounds 
1917—11,061,587  pounds 
1918—13,093,188  pounds 

Footnote:     During  the  years  represented  in  this  ta- 
ble sea  fishing  of  salmon  by  the  trolling  method   has 


1919—13,145,727  pounds 
1920—11,133,819  pounds 


grown  in  importance,  while  the  river  fisheries,  which 
formerly  represented  the  great  bulk  of  the  annual 
catch,  have  dwindled  very  rapidly.  In  1920  less  than 
4,000,000  pounds  were  caught  in  the  rivers  of  the  state 
or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Trawling 

In  fishing  for  market  there  has  grown  up  quite  a 
business  with  larger  boats  in  deep-sea  trawling,  the 
boats  following  the  schools  of  fish  as  they  migrate  up 
the  coast  and  the  fish  being  brought  to  market  by  fish 
carriers,  to  which  they  are  transferred  from  the  boats 
on  the  fishing  grounds.  This  is  in  line  with  the  best 
practice  in  the  fisheries  of  Europe  and  of  the  North- 
east Coast  of  America,  and  as  the  fish  markets  grow 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  business  will  undoubtedly 
largely  increase. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  San  Francisco  eight 
companies  engaged  in  the  trawling  business,  employ- 
ing twenty-six  boats  as  fishers  and  carriers.  It  has 
very  recently  been  recognized  by  the  majority  of  these 
companies  that  the  method  of  employing  independent 
carriers  to  bring  their  fish  from  the  fishing  grounds 
to  market  is  uneconomical,  and  an  association  has  been 
formed  known  as  the  Associated  Trawling  Company, 
five  companies  being  now  incorporated  with  that  asso- 
ciation. These  five  companies  have  eighteen  fishing 
boats,  eight  of  which  are  kept  continuously  on  the 
fishing  grounds.  These  boats  are  served  by  one  car- 
rier, and  it  has  been  found  that  by  pooling  the  fish 
the  profits  to  each  company  are  very  much  better  than 
with  independent  operation. 

Fishing  Boat  Statistics 

According  to  reports  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  there  are  listed  with  them  as  of 
December  31,  1920,  a  total  of  2055  boats  engaged  in 
commercial  fishing.  These  boats  vary  in  length  from 
16  to  65  feet;  1906  of  these  boats  are  gas  driven,  7 
are  steam  driven,  36  are  sail,  102  are  row  boats,  and 
4  are  barges.  The  total  value  of  these  boats  is  $5,050,- 
432,  and  the  value  of  nets  and  gear  $1,839,990. 

In  these  fishing  boats  will  be  found  very  many  dif- 
ferent makes  and  types  of  gasoline  engine,  but  the 
great  majority  will  have  engines  built  in  California. 
In  talking  with  many  fishermen  about  their  boats  and 
the  performance  of  the  power  plant,  we  find  an  almost 
universal  desire  to  get  some  good,  reliable,  small  crude 
oil  engine,  and  we  verily  believe  that  those  manufac- 
turers who  are  preparing  to  change  over  their  gaso- 
line engines  to  the  burning  of  crude  oil  and  the  heav- 
ier distillates  have  their  faces  set  in  the  right  direc- 
tion so  far  as  the  future  market  in  fishing  boats  is 
concerned. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  designers  of  boats 
and  power  plants  for  boats  for  commercial  fishing  that, 
aside  from  the  blunt-pointed  stern  form  for  the  boat 
itself,  there  is  no  well  established  standardized  prac- 
tice. The  whole  industry  has  arrived  at  its  present 
proportions  with  a  speed  which  has  left  no  time  for 
either  the  boat  builder  or  the  fisherman  to  think 
through  the  problems  and  arrive  at  very  definite  con- 
clusions about  the  best  gear,  and  hence  there  will  be 
found  a  tremendous  variation  in  opinion  among  the 
practical  fishermen  as  to  just  what  is  best. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  plans  in  a  series  of  articles 
to  put  before  its  readers  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  which  are  facing  the 
fishermen  and  the  fish  canning  industry  of  the  Pacific, 
and  possibly  to  show  how  experience  gained  in  the 
more  slowly  developed  fishing  industries  of  the  Atlan- 
tic can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  the  Pacific. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  YACHTING 


THE  year  of  1921  has  marked  a  very  great  quick- 
ening in  the  yachting  spirit  along  the  California 
coast.  The  strenuous  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  enthusiasts  in  the  various  clubs  have  re- 
sulted in  quite  a  program  of  regattas  and  races  for 
the  summer  and  fall  season. 

Last  month  we  recorded  the  revival  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Challenge  Cup  Race  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
the  Lipton  Cup  Race  in  Puget  Sound.  The  Southern 
California  Yachting  Association  staged  a  great  regatta 
at  Santa  Barbara  for  four  days,  August  9  to  August 
12,  inclusive,  in  which  many  of  the  most  famous  of 
California's  pleasure  sailing  craft  and  not  a  few  of 
the  motor  cruisers  took  part. 

This  regatta  was  preceded  by  several  races  among 
the  various  classes  of  yachts  and  power  boats  from 
their  home  ports  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  from  Newport 
Harbor  in  a  combined  power  and  sail  race  the  sloop 
Carollie  won  from  the  Joy  and  the  Viking  IV  from  the 
Uncas.  The  sloop  Gretchen  won  the  race  of  the  San 
Diego  Yacht  Club  from  that  port,  her  one  competitor, 
the  Trilby,  having  to  put  back  with  a  broken  stay.  In 
the  race  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  all  of  the  contest- 
ants, except  the  yawl  Ortona,  used  their  auxiliary 
power  plants,  and  for  that  reason  the  Ortona,  although 
last  to  arrive,  was  unofficially  declared  winner.  Cap- 
tain John  Barneson's  schooner,  the  Invader,  was  the 
first  of  the  Los  Angeles  fleet  to  arrive  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Three  boats  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club — the 
sloop  Mah  Pe,  sailed  by  Captain  Henry  Dinning;  the 
ketch  Shawnee,  L.  A.  Norris ;  and  the  schooner  Sea- 
ward, Edward  Lowe,  Jr. — raced  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  Santa  Barbara  Harbor,  a  distance  of  272  miles.  Or- 
dinarily this  race  should  have  been  practically  a  run 
before  the  Northwest  trades,  but  there  is  nothing  so 
capricious  as  wind,  and  before  the  race  was  finished 
the  press  of  California  was  full  of  "scare"  headlines 
about  missing  yachts.  The  race  started  on  Saturday 
morning  and  was  not  fiinished  until  6:30  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  little  sloop  Mah  Pe  crossing  the 
line  at  that  time  three  hours  ahead  of  the  Seaward 
and  three  and  a  half  hours  ahead  of  the  ketch  Shawnee. 
In  the  race  for  the  Santa  Barbara  Club  cup  Captain 
John  Barneson's  sloop,  the  Lady  Betty,  won  out  from 
a  very  fast  field  on  a  10-mile  L-shaped  course  in  one 
hour,  44  minutes,  29  seconds. 


The  Lipton  trophy  race,  open  only  to  sloops  having 
a  water  line  of  between  20  and  30  feet,  was  by  this 
provision  closed  to  three  or  the  fastest  yachts  at  the 
regatta.  The  Lady  Betty's  water  line  is  about  18  feet, 
the  Galliano's  water  line  is  approximately  34  feet,  and 
that  of  the  Mah  Pe,  one  of  the  fastest  sloops  on  the 
coast,  is  over  37  feet.  The  Lady  Betty,  however,  was 
successful  in  qualifying  by  loading  enough  ballast 
to  increase  her  water  line  to  20  feet.  Thus  burdened, 
she  again  won  against  a  field  composed  of  the  Trilby 
and  the  Gretchen  of  San  Diego  and  the  Mischief  I  from 
Los  Angeles.  The  Lady  Betty,  however,  was  disquali- 
fied in  this  race  on  account  of  an  alleged  foul  on  the 
Mischief  I  in  rounding  the  fourth  flag,  and  the  race 
was  awarded  to  the  Mischief  I  on  that  ground. 

September  is  to  be  also  a  busy  month  in  yachting. 
The  week  end  from  the  3d  to  the  .5th  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  is  to  hold  a  great  picnic  and  jollifi- 
cation at  McNear's  Island  and  a  30-mile  race  from  the 
island  to  Vallejo  and  return.  During  the  same  week 
end  the  Vancouver  Yacht  Club  is  staging  a  regatta  on 
Puget   Sound. 

Many  of  the  boatbuilders  are  busy  on  new  work, 
particularly  in  Southern  California.  We  illustrate  be- 
low one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  jobs,  a 
cruising  yacht  for  Captain  G.  Allan  Hancock,  the 
Velero  II,  which  is  now  under  construction  at  the 
William  MuUer  Shipyard  in  Wilmington.  This  vessel 
is  125  feet  over  all,  20  feet  beam  and  7  foot  draft, 
designed  for  a  sea  speed  of  10  knots  with  a  cruising 
radius  of  6000  miles.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  appointments  and  for  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  the  first  vessel  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
use  the  Diesel  electric  drive. 

The  power  plant  will  consist  of  two  Winton  Diesel 
oil  engines,  6-cylinder,  7V-i  inch  bore  and  11  inch 
stroke,  developing  135  B.  H.  P.  at  450  R.  P.  M.,  each 
directly  connected  to  a  90  K.  W.  125  volt  Westing- 
house  generator  supplying  current  to  a  250  H.  P.  275 
R.  P.  M.  double  armature  motor  wound  to  take  125 
volts  per  armature  and  directly  connected  through  a 
Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  to  the  propeller  shaft.  This 
power  plant  makes  possible  a  very  easy  and  direct 
control  of  the  driving  motor  from  the  pilot  house.  In 
a  future  issue  we  shall  give  full  particulars  of  this 
interesting  installation. 


The  cruising  yacht  Velero  II  building  at  the  William   Muller  Shipyard,  Wilmington,  to  be  equipped  with   Winton-Westinghouse   Diesel   electric    drive 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

JUST  two  years  ago  this  month  the  people  of  San 
Francisco   Bay   region   had   the   joyous    privilege 
of  welcoming  the  great  war  fleet  of  the  United 
States    Navy    assigned    for    duty    on    the    Pacific 
Ocean.     Now  that   fleet   is   welcoming   into   its   midst 
our  own  contribution  to  its  numbers,  the  superdread- 
nought  California. 

This  latest  addition  to  Uncle  Sam's  Navy  is  not  only 
named  after  "the  greatest  state  in  the  Union,"  but  was 
built  at  Mare  Island  on  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  very 
heart  of  that  state.  Into  her  fashioning  California 
citizens  wrought  the  best  of  their  brawn  and  brain, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  personnel  who  will  man 
her  guns  and  work  her  machinery  are  native  born 
Californians. 

The  naval  vessels  built  for  the  United  States  on  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  have  in  times  past  given  very 
good  account  of  themselves  when  called  upon  in  em- 
ergencies to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  U.  S.  S.  California,  if  occasion  arises, 
will  uphold  the  traditions  passed  down  from  Santiago 
and   Manila  Bay. 


PANAMA    CANAL 

THE  report  of  Governor  Morrow  to  the  Secretary 
of    War    shows     the     freight    tonnage    passing 
through  the  Canal   in  May  decreased  greatly  as 
compared  with  April.    May,   1921,   shows   792,735 
tons   as   against   907, G13  tons   for  April,   1921,   and   as 
against  a  monthly  average  for  the  last  year  of  989,- 
951. 

The  new  trade  routes  opened  by  the  Canal  are 
doing  large  volumes  of  freight  business,  but  it  seems 
to  be  largely  a  one-way  traffic.  For  example,  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  shipped  82,537  tons  to  the 


Far  East  and  31,488  tons  to  Australia,  whereas  the 
Far  East  shipped  only  9883  tons  and  Australia  only 
370  tons  back  to  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  Pacific  Coast  shipped  112,892  tons  to  Europe  and 
received  back  through  the  Canal  only  7522  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  a  very  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  tonnages  carried  by  the  ships  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  and  the  average  tolls  paid  per  ton 
of  cargo: 

Cargo         Av.  tolls  a 
carried      ton  of  cargo 

British    230,217  $1.24 

Chilean   2,009  2.95 

Danish  25,.531  .69 

Dutch    12,099  .87 

French    10,771  1..32 

German  711  2.15 

Italian  3,614  2.13 

Japanese  35,510  1.36 

Norwegian  38,017  .77 

Peruvian    11,895  .98 

Swedish    6,567  1.16 

United  States   415,794  .80 


792,735  .973 

This  taVjle,  with  reservations,  may  be  used  as  an  in- 
dex to  the  profits  in  ship  operation.  In  April  the  aver- 
age tolls  paid  per  ton  of  cargo  were  .926.  In  other 
words,  the  cargo  tonnage  more  closely  approximated 
the  measurement  tonnage  in  April  than  in  May. 

Excluding  the  183,859  tons  of  United  States  coast- 
wise traftic,  the  cargo  in  American  bottoms  would  be 
231,935  as  against  230,217  for  British  bottoms.  As 
most  of  the  canal  business  originates  and  terminates 
in  the  United  States,  these  figures  are  a  very  uncom- 
fortable indication  that  British  competition  is  fast 
overhauling  the  American  merchant  marine  in  carry- 
ing American  foreign  freights. 
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OCEAN    FRUIT   TRAFFIC 

SHIPMENTS  of  fruit  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  past  year  on  an  experimental  basis 
have  demonstrated  that  the  water  route  is  both 
practicable  and  economical,  and  arrangements 
are  now  being  made  for  future  shipments  on  a  larger 
scale. 

This  trade  is  being  developed  along  three  lines: 
Pacific  Coast  fresh  fruits  to  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  fruits  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe;  and  Chilean  fruits  to  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  reported  that  the  California  and  Northwestern 
associations  of  fruit  growers  organized  for  the  mar- 
keting of  their  crops  are  in  a  position  to  contract  with 
steamship  companies  for  cargo  or  part  cargo  lots, 
and  that  they  have  joined  in  an  agreement  to  guar- 
antee one  steamship  company  9500  carloads  of  per- 
ishable fruit  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  markets  to  be  taken 
at  a  rate  substantially  lower  than  the  present  all  rail 
rate.  Of  this  total  4000  carloads  are  to  be  Washing- 
ton apples.  The  Port  Commission  of  Seattle  is  stimu- 
lating the  movement  of  the  fruit  through  that  port  by 
quoting   low   rates   of  refrigerator  storage   in   transit. 

Citrus  fruits  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York  have  arrived  in  nineteen  days  with  very  much 
less  percentage  of  decay  and  deterioration  than  in 
ordinary  rail  shipments  and  at  a  rate  less  than  one- 
half  the  all  rail   rate. 

The  South  American  Line,  a  Chilean  company,  is 
reported  to  be  building  three  large  vessels  with  refrig- 
erator equipment,  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  serv- 
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ice  carrying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Chile 
seasons  being  the  reverse  of  those  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chilean  fruit  will  reach 
northern  markets  in  the  early  spring,  so  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Chilean  fruit  will  be  off  the  eastern  markets 
before  the  large  volume  of  California  shipments  begins. 


SHIPBUILDING  COSTS 

EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  emer- 
gency shipbuilding  program  American  shipyards 
have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce 
costs  of  construction.  That  these  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain  is  shown  by  not  only  the  actual  re- 
duction in  figures  on  private  contracts  but  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  very  measurably  close  to,  if  not 
bettering,  the  costs  of  shipbuilding  abroad. 

Quite  recently  an  American  yard  bidding  on  the 
construction  of  oil  tankers  had  the  contract  taken 
away  by  a  British  yard.  The  American  bid  was  ap- 
pro.ximately  $175  a  deadweight  ton,  the  British  ap- 
proximately $140.  On  the  face  of  it  this  would  ap- 
pear to  show  that  British  costs  are  20  per  cent  less 
than  costs  in  America,  but  a  little  figuring  on  current 
and  normal  exchange  rates  will  show  that  the  differ- 
ence in  bid  is  not  actually  a  difference  in  cost  of  con- 
struction, but  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  British 
builder  through  the  present  abnormal  exchange.  One 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  is  approximately  £35,  which 
at  normal  exchange  is  approximately  $175,  so  that  we 
may  consider  this  particular  contract  to  prove  us  on  a 
practical  equality  in  costs  with  the  Briti.sh  shipbuilder. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  our  cousins  across  the  water, 
there  has  been  recently  placed  with  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  an  order  from  the  Japanese 
government  for  a  combination  collier  for  the  Japanese 
Navy,  and  American  yards  have  also  taken  orders  from 
British  companies  for  British  tankers.  Many  of  our 
large  repair  plants  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  ad- 
vertising at  the  present  time  in  British  marine  joui'- 
nals  that  they  can  effect  British  repairs  more  quickly 
and  at  less  cost  than  is  possible  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  of  these  British  journals  are  getting  quite 
alarmed  over  the  prospect  of  the  loss  to  Great  Britain 
of  repair  and  building  contracts,  which  normally  and 
naturally  should  have  gone  to  British  yards. 

In  the  bulletin  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  we  find  this  very  optimistic  note  on  the 
question  of  shipbuilding  costs: 

"It  is  reported  that  the  works  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  American  shipyards  recently  stated  that 
cai'go  carriers  of  the  standard  type  could  be  built  in 
this  country  at  $115  per  ton,  $100  less  than  the  Ship- 
ping Board  steel  fleet  cost  per  ton.  It  is  understood 
that  this  price  would  also  allow  the  shipbuilding  com- 
pany to  make  a  profit.  It  was  stated  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labor  is  responsible  for  the  ability  of  the 
yards  to  build  at  a  lower  cost,  although  material  and 
freight  rates  remain  considerably  above  the  pre-war 
figure.  The  president  of  an  American  shipyard  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  American  shipyards  could 
now  build  passenger  liners  as  cheaply  as  the  British 
or  French  shipbuilding  plants.  The  American  repair 
yards  advertise  in  British  papers  that  repairs  may  be 
effected  in  this  country  more  cheaply  than  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  yards." 
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SHIP   PRICES 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  lower  the  cost  of  construction  on  ships,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  current  sale  prices  of  new 
and    used    vessels    are    still    extremely    small    in 


comparison  with  construction  cost  figures.  Great  Brit- 
ain is  still  the  world's  market  for  ships,  and  the  at- 
tached list  printed  by  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle 
recording  the  sale  of  fifty-eight  British  cargo  carriers 
of  an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of  282,672  can  be 
taken  as  a  very  fair  average  of  the  present  price  that 
may  be  expected  for  ships   sold. 

These  ships,  sold  during  the  first  quarter  of  1921, 
brought  an  average  price  of  £14,  or,  at  present  ex- 
change rates,  approximately  $54.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels were  quite  new,  and  the  figures  obtained  on  these 
sales  should  be  extremely  interesting  to  American 
ship  operators  in  general  and  to  the  Shipping  Board 
in  particular  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  not  only 
the  price  that  may  be  expected  on  the  sale  of  any  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  Shipping  Board  vessels,  but  also 
as  indicating  to  the  operator  the  proper  book  value  of 
the  vessels  that  he  is  operating. 

The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle's   figures   follow: 
List  of  Trading  Steamers  Sold 
Sold  D.  W.  Tons      Total  Tonnage       Amt.,  £ 

2  Under  1,000  450  7,750 

7  1,000-  2,000  10,520  145,600 

6  2,000-  3,000  13,707  134,000 

4  3,000-  4,000  13,750  125,000 

10  4,000-  5,000  43,117  374,000 
2             5,000-  6,000              11,790  70,500 

11  6,000-  7,000  50,740  526,500 
6  7,000-  8,000  45,507  415,500 
6  8,000-  9,000  50,291  1,349,000 
2  9,000-10,000  19,100  275,000 
2            Over  10,000             23,700              350,000 


58  282,672  4,073,850 

These  figures  give  an  average  of  only  £14  8s.  2d.  a 
ton  deadweight,  compared  with  former  figures  rang- 
ing up  to  £40,  £50  and  £80  a  ton. 


DO  YOU   KNOW 

That  California  is  now  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  volume  and  value  of  her  fisheries'  products? 

That  the  sardines  alone  canned  in  California  last 
year  would,  if  placed  end  to  end,  make  a  double  girdle 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator  and  have  enough  left 
over  to  make  a  border  around  the  United  States? 

That  the  Fish  Commission  of  California  is  the  old- 
est body  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  antedating 
by  one  year  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Federal 
government? 

That  on  September  9,  1850,  there  were  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  more  seagoing  ships  than  in  any 
other  harbor  of  the  United  States? 

That  Germany  has  under  construction  a  large  pro- 
gram of  motorships? 

That  the  captain  of  a  vessel  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  wages  of  his  crew? 

That  American  registry  is  sometimes  not  American 
registry? 

Information  on  all  of  these  points  and  many  other 
interesting  phases  of  American  marine  life  is  covered 
in  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


OUR  COVER 

Shows  the  West  Faralon,  second  of  five  11,000-ton 
flush  deck  freighters  built  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  on  her  trial  run  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

These  freighters  combine  exceptional  cargo  carrying 
capacity  and  ample  cargo  handling  facilities  with  a 
loaded  sea  speed  of  liy2  knots  at  very  low  fuel  con- 
sumption. 
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AH(;oi>:s  or  the  argonauts 

(Continued) 

NAME                                      FlaR      RIr  TonnaRC  Date  of  A 

Sarah  Sands  Br.,  Stmr Sept.    7 

Sarah    Warren    Am.,  Bk.  188  Apr.     6, 

Sarah   &   Eliza Am.,  Sh.  359  Aug.  —. 

Saratoga  Am.,  Sh.  1200  July   30 

S.  D.  Bailey Am.,  Sc.  98  June  25 

Sea  Eagle  Am.,  Bg.  199  Oct.    30 

Sea   Gull   Br.,  Bg.  61  Aug.  11 

Sea   Gull   Nor.,  Bk.  203  Aug.  12^ 

Sea   Gull  Am.,  Stmr.  266  Aug.  10 

Sea  Witch  Am.,  Sh.  907  July  24 

Seise  de  Junio Ch.,  Bg.  117  Sept.    5 

Selina  Am.,  Bg Sept.    8 

Selma    Am.,  Bk.  407  Oct.      6 

S.   H.   Waterman Am.,  Bk.  480  June  16 

Sheridan    Am.,  Sh.  900  July  31 

Sierra    Nevada   Am.,  Sc.  90  May  21 

Sir   Geo.   Pollock Br.,  Sh.  630  July  3L 

Siroc  Am.,  Bg.  168  June  15 

Six  Brothers  Am.,  Bg.  147  May     6 

Smyrna    Am.  Bk.  370  Aug.  21, 

Solomon   Piper  Am.,  Bk.  196  Aug.  15, 

South  America  Am.,  Sh.  605  Jan.   — , 

Sovereign  Am.,  Sc.  90  June  19, 

Spartacus  Am.,  Sc.  92  Aug.  12 

Spartan    Br.,  Bk.  366  Sept.    2 

Spencer    Br.,  Bg.  188  Aug.    6 

Splendid  Am.,  Sh.  392  Feb.   15 

Splendid  Am.,  Bk Sept.    4 

Star  Am.,  Bk.  212  June    5 

Star   of   China Br.,  Bg.  101  Oct.    11 

State  of  Maine Am.,  Sh.  727  Aug.    8 

Steiglitz   Am.,  Sh.  349  June  22 

Success  Am.,  Bk.  203  Apr.     7 

Suliote    Am.,  Bk.  260  Aug.  — 

Superior  Am.,  Sh.  575 

Surprise  Fr.,  Sc.  22  June  25 

Surprise  Fr.,  Sh.  273  June  15 

Susan    Am.,  Bk.  281  Aug.  — 

Susan    Abigail    Am.,  Bg.  210  May   29 

Susan    Drew   Am.,  Sh.  696  Feb.  26 

Susan   G.   Owens Am.,  Sh.  730  July  24 

Susan  Wardwell  Am.,  Sc.  120  Aug.  — 

Swiftsure  Am.,  Bg.  215  July   30 

Swiss  Boy   Am.,  Bg.  260  Aug.     6 

Tahmaroo    Am.,  Sh.  375  July      1 

Talca    Chile,  Bg.  188  Aug.    4 

Talma  Am.,  Bg.  391  Mch.  — 

Tarquin    Am.,  Bk.  420  Aug.     5 

Tasso    Am.,  Bk.  286  Oct.    12 

Teal    Br.,  Bk.  364  May      2 

Tecumseh    Am.,  Bk.  391  Jan.      7 

Tecumseh    Am.,  Bg.  190  Apr.  30 

Telassar  Am.,  Sh.       Sept.    5 

Thames    Am.,  Sh.  414  May  27 

Thili    Chile,  Sc.  92  Jan.   22 

Thomas  Bennett  Am.,  Sh.  483  Nov.     8 

Thomas   Lord   Br.,  Sc.  70  Dec.  28 

Thomas   P.   Hart Am.,  Bg.  173  Aug.  — 
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NAME                                      Flag     Rig  Tonnage 

Thomas,  W.  Sears Am.,  Sh.  500 

Tiberias   Am.,  Bk.  300 

Timbo   Br.,  Sc.  123 

Toccao    Am.,  Sc.  28 

Toulon    Am.,  Bk.  272 

Traveller    Am.,  Sc 

Treaty    Am.,  Bg.  240 

Tremont  Am.,  Bg.  278 

Trenton    Am.,  Sh.  668 

Triton     Br.,  Bg 

Triumph     Am.,  Bg.  187 

Two   Brothers   Am.,  Sc.  67 

Tyrone    Am.,  Sh.  537 

Undine  Am.,  Bk.  215 

Unicorn  Br.,  Stmr.  650 

Union    Br.,  Sc.  73 

Urania    Am.,  Sc.  197 

Utica  Am.,  Sh.  525 

Valhalla  Am.,  Bk.  275 

Valparaiso  Am.,  Sh.  697 

Vandalia    Am.,  Sh.  360 

Veloz    Chile,  Bg.  104 

Venice    Am.,  Sh.  420 

Vesta    Am.,  Bg.  155 

Veto    Am.,  Bg.  149 

Victoria   Am.,  Bg.  38 

Victoria  Mex.,  Sh.  345 

Victorine   Am.,  Bg.  115 

Virginia   Chile,  Sh.  230 

Vistula    Am.,  Sh.  365 

Volante    Br.,  Bg.  1.54 

Volante    Peru,  Sc.  90 

WakuUah     Am.,  Bg.  207 

Waldemar  Dan.,  Bk.  300 

Wallace    Am.,  Bk.  .300 

Walter    Am,,  Bk.  256 

Wataga     Am.,  Sh.  415 

Water  Lily  Br.,  Bg.  155 

Wave  Am.,  Sc.  21 

Wellingsley  Am.,  Bg.  210 

Will     Am.,  Bg.  147 

Will  o'  the  Wisp Br.,  Bg.  101 

Will    Watch    Br.,  Bg.  50 

William  A.  Spofford Am.,  Sc.  197 

William  Brandt  Russ.,  Sc.  900 

William   G.   Hackstaff Am.,  Sc.  92 

William   Gray  Am.,  Sh.  295 

William   Joy   Am.,  Bk.  194 

William   0.   Alden Am.,  Bk.  274 

William  Penn Am.,  Bg.  158 

William  and  Henry Am.,  Sh.  260 

William  and  James Br.,  Sc.  74 

Windsor    Fay    Am.,  Bk.       

Winslow  Am.,  Bk.  263 

Winthrop     Am.,  Bg.  230 

Woodside    Am.,  Sc.  55 

Zenobia    Am.,  Sh.  630 

Zingari  Am.,  Bk.  386 

Z   Ring  Am.,  Bk.  223 

Zuid  Pool  Roll.,  Sh.  320 
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WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 

MERCHANT  MARINE? 


A  first  assistant  engineer  on  a  Cali- 
fornia -  built  steamer,  owned  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  at 
the  time  discharging  cargo  in  a  Euro- 
pean port,  asked  himself  the  question 
which  forms  the  title  for  this  article. 
The  article  is  his  own  answer  to  the 
question  and  evidently  is  given  with- 
out any  particular  attempt  at  scientific 
analysis.  It  comes  straight  from  the 
heart  of  the  man  as  an  expression  of 
his  experience.  It  was  sent  to  us  in 
the  form  of  a  letter. 

You,  dear  reader,  may  not  agree  with 
all  the  conclusions  reached  by  our  cor- 
respondent, but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  accurately  describing  the 
actual  conditions  at  present  existing 
on  American  and  particularly  Shipping 
Board  vessels. 

These  conditions  must  be  radically 
changed  if  America  is  to  attain  the  po- 
sition she  should  hold  in  merchant  ma- 
rine service. 


WE  have  a  large  number 
of  ships  on  the  ocean. 
They  are  to  be  seen  in 
plenty  at  practically 
every  port.  In  all  of  the  Brit- 
ish channel  ports — and  we  have 
visited  most  of  them — could  be 
seen  ships  flying  the  American 
flag.  The  same  was  true  for 
Hamburg,  for  Rotterdam,  and 
for  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  As 
I  am  writing,  I  can  see,  from 
the  porthole  of  my  stateroom, 
four  or  five  ships  with  the  A- 
merican  flag.  We  have  the  ships 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  get- 
ting the  business,  and  I  read 
in  the  papers  from  home  of 
many  ships  laid  up  both  on  the 
many  ships  laid  up  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  in  the  Gulf  ports 
and  on  the  Pacific. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  A- 
merican  merchant  marine? 
The  answer  is  easy. 
From  the  standpoint  of  an 
engineer  or  deck  officer,  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  largely  in  the  fact 
that  the  ship's  officers  have  no 

way  in  which  to  enforce  their  orders,  and  there  is 
practically  no  discipline.  On  an  American  ship  under 
Shipping  Board  regime  as  at  present  in  force,  a  fire- 
man, wiper,  watertender,  oiler,  seaman,  or  any  other 
subordinate  can  practically  do  as  he  pleases  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  they  know  that  the  slightest 
enforcement  of  discipline  by  the  officers  can  be  re- 
ported on  shore  to  the  disadvantage  and  possible  dis- 
charge and  disgrace   of  the  officer. 

In  port  the  crew  do  practically  as  they  please — go 
ashore  and  return  when  they  get  good  and  ready.  If 
any  disciplinary  measures  are  attempted,  the  crew  im- 
mediately go  to  the  American  consul  and  tell  him  any 
kind  of  story  that  comes  into  their  heads.  The  consul 
then  sends  for  the  captain  and  chief  engineer,  has 
them  up  on  the  carpet  for  a  "call-down,"  usually  giv- 
ing to  the  crew  anything  that  they  want,  delays  the 
ship,  has  the  ship's  officers  running  back  and  forth — 
ship  to  shore — all  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  ship  operator 
and  the  American  people  through  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  clause  in  the  LaFollette  Act,  confirmed  by  the 
Jones  Act,  which  allows  the  crew  to  draw  pay  at  any 
port,  gives  large  opportunity  for  men  to  go  ashore  at 
European  ports,  get  drunk,  run  with  women,  find  all 
kinds  of  deviltry  ashore,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
ship  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  hospital,  and  draw  their 
wages  on  the  return  trip  while  laid  up  on  account  of 
their  own  vileness. 

To  me,  the  only  cure  for  this  aspect  of  American 
merchant  marine  operation  lies  in  changing  the  laws 
so  as  to  give  officers  on  board  any  American  ship  the 
power  to  see  that  their  orders  are  carried  out  and  to 
free  those  officers  from  the  petty  annoyances  which 
are  constantly  being  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
organizations  of  marine  labor.  Then  make  sure  that 
the  men  who  man  the  ships  are  thoroughly  American, 
both  as  to  citizenship  and  as  to  ideals — that  they  are 


clean  men  of  sound  mind  and 
body,  and  that  they  know  their 
trade  as  seamen.  Then  there 
should  be  a  thorough  under- 
.standing  as  to  working  hours 
and  conditions  of  living.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  a  man  signs  on 
as  a  ship's  officer  there  should 
be  an  understanding  for  at  least 
one  year  with  a  firm  or  for  a 
certain  ship,  and  that  the  re- 
muneration should  be  based  on 
a  certain  minimum  wage  and 
on  the  showing  made  for  econ- 
omy of  operation  by  the  ship. 
In  the  case  of  an  engineer  this 
man  should  have  served  his 
time  in  a  first-class  marine  en- 
gineering shop  and  have  been 
to  sea  at  least  one  year  as  a 
junior  engineer.  If  during  this 
year  the  man  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  idle  or  dissipated,  the 
company  will  know  of  it  and  he 
should  never  receive  his  ticket 
as  a  third  assistant. 

No    man    can    serve    two    or 

^i      more  masters  at  the  same  time, 

and  it  is  beginning  to  be  ap- 
parent that  a  man  cannot  serve  his  employer  properly 
and  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union  at  the  same  time. 
Very  frequently  at  sea  directions  by  the  chief  engineer 
or  the  captain  are  held  up  by  insubordinates  with  the 
remark  that  the  union  rules  are  so  and  so.  No  man 
with  union  rules  uppermost  in  his  brain  can  possibly 
be  an  efficient  worker,  either  on  the  deck  or  in  the  en- 
gine room  of  an  American  merchant  ship. 

The  whole  economy  of  operation  must  be  based  on 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  orders  of  supe- 
riors who  have  learned  by  training  and  experience 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  any  given 
emergency,  and  the  kind  of  men  who  are  needed  in 
our  merchant  marine  today  are  those  who  will  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfully  obey  orders  and  learn  from  the  re- 
.sults  of  that  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  how  to 
act  themselves  when  circumstances  place  them  in  au- 
thority. The  same  Great  Teacher  who  first  told  us 
that  no  man  could  serve  two  masters  told  us  also  in 
beautiful  parable  that  he  who  was  faithful  in  little 
things  should  be  made  ruler  over  great  things. 

I  am  a  married  man  with  a  family  to  take  care  of, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  every  man 
should  do  the  same.  I  may  be  called  a  "scab"  or  some- 
thing worse,  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  what  I  do  I  am  honoring  my  flag,  my  country 
and  my  home,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  brother 
engineers  will  see  these  matters  in  the  same  light  and 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  trying  to  keep  that 
flag  in  an  honorable  place  among  the  merchant  navies 

of  the  seven  seas. 

ERRATA 
On  page  473  of  the  August  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review  the  caption  under  the  cut  of  the  motorship 
Yngaren  located  the  Yngaren  and  Sunderland  and  the 
shipbuilding  yards  of  William  Doxford  and  Sons,  Lim- 
ited, on  the  Tyne,  whereas  all  three  are  "really"  lo- 
cated on  river  Wear  some  20  miles  south  of  Tynemouth. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MOTORSHIP  BUILDING 


THE  very  healthful  condition  of 
the  infant  motor  shipbuilding 
industry  is  indicated  by  Lloyd's 
ciuarterly  shipbuilding  returns 
issued  June  30.  These  returns  show 
that  there  are  183  motorships  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  502,944  under 
construction  at  the  present  time  in 
the  world's  shipyards.  These  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  the  motor- 
ship  construction  in  Germany,  and, 
as  was  intimated  in  these  columns 
last  month,  Germany  is  putting  on 
quite  a  sizable  motorship  program. 
If  the  German  figures  were  added, 
the  total  number  of  sea-going  motor- 
ships  would  be  over  210  with  a  gross 
tonnage  well  over  600,000. 

The  interesting  fact  which  stands 
out  in  these  figures  is  that,  while 
the  number  of  steamers  under  con- 
struction has  fallen  approximately 
14  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  quarter,  the  number  of 
motorships  building  is  practically 
the  same.  Of  this  motorship  pro- 
gram over  200  are  in  European  ship- 
yards, while  only  three,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  18,850,  are  building  in 
the  United  States. 

These  figures  show  very  plainly 
that  our  European  rivals  are  fast 
gaining  the  advantage  in  economic- 
ally operated  cargo  ships.  In  Swe- 
den there  is  a  tonnage  of  motorships 
building  twice  as  large  as  the  ton- 
nage of  steamers  and,  according  to 
the  present  trend,  no  more  steamers 
will  be  ordered  for  offshore  trading. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  at  the 
present  time  no  steel  sea-going  mo- 
torship is  laid  up  for  lack  of  freight, 
while  many  hundreds  of  steel  steam- 
ers are  so  laid  up. 

Scandinavian    Motorships 

The  Johnson  Line  of  Stockholm, 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
just  announced  that,  subject  to  the 
permission  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, it  proposes  to  sell  all  of  its 
steamers  and  to  build  and  operate 
motorships  exclusively.  This  pro- 
gressive firm  recently  launched  their 
twelfth  motorship,  the  Cometa,  at 
Burmeister  &  Wain's  yard.  At  the 
present    time    the    total    steam    fleet 


of  this  company,  aggregating  50,000 
tons,  is  laid  up,  not  being  able  to 
make  a  profit  in  carrying  freight, 
while  its  motor  vessels,  aggregating 
80,000  tons  deadweight,  are  all  in 
daily  service.  The  Johnson  Line  has 
two  other  motorships  building  at 
Burmeister  &  Wain's,  and  as  soon 
as  its  steamers  are  disposed  of  it 
will  undoubtedly  order  many  more. 
Practically  every  Scandinavian 
shipowner  appears  to  be  tending  in 
the  same  direction.  The  East  Asi- 
atic Company  has  already  sold  all 
its  steamers  and  now  possesses  fif- 
teen fine  sea-going  motorships.  The 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Company  of 
Gothenburg  is  building  three  oil-en- 
gined  ships  and,  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  directors,  does  not 
intend  to  build  any  more  steamers. 
Two-thirds   of  the  ships    under  con- 


struction in  Scandinavia  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  motor  vessels. 
New  British  Orders 
Messrs.  Hunting  &  Sons  have  con- 
tracted with  the  Tyne  Iron  Ship- 
building Company  for  a  10,000-ton 
motorship,  their  first  oil  -  engined 
craft.  This  ordinary  cargo  boat  will 
be  365  feet  in  length,  51  feet  beam, 
and  25  feet  draft.  The  machinery 
equipment  will  consist  of  two  Werk- 
spoor  motors,  each  of  1200  i.  h.  p. 
generated  in  six  cylinders  with  560 
m.m.  bore  and  1000  m.m  stroke,  run- 
ning at  120  r.  p.  m.  These  motors 
will  be  built '  by  the  Northeastern 
Marine  Engineering  Company  of 
Wallsend-on-Tyne,  who  had  in  the 
past  the  largest  output  of  marine 
steam  engines  of  any  British  firm. 
They  have  converted  their  shops  for 


Working    platform.    U.    S.    S.    B.    motorship    William    Penn 
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Engine    room    of    motorship    William    Penn,    port 
side,  showing    B.   &   W.   generating  sets 

the  manufacture  of  marine  Diesel 
engines  on  a  large  scale  and  hold 
the  Werkspoor  license. 

Motor  Shipbuilding  on  the  Tyne 
Practically  every  large  Tyne  ship- 
building firm  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  motorship  construction,  and 
even  the  most  conservative  of  build- 
ers recognize  the  fact  that  shipown- 
ers will  not  order  steamers  on   any 


large  scale  as  long  as  they  have  to 
compete  with  motorships.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  greater  the 
shipping  slump  the  more  favorable 
will  be  the  reaction  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  motor  craft,  and  as  soon 
as  trade  shows  a  tendency  to  revive, 
British  shipbuilders  will  be  ready 
for  the  flock  of  motorship  orders 
which  is  expected  to  be  forthcoming. 

Single  Screw  Motorships 

As  noted  in  our  columns  last 
month,  the  Doxford-engined  Yngaren 
has  been  completed,  and  two  simi- 
lar single  screw  vessels  are  on  the 
stocks.  Beardmore's  are  also  con- 
structing three  ships,  each  equipped 
with  only  one  engine.  Several  sin- 
gle screw  motorships  have  been  built 
and  are  under  construction  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  Swedish  shipyard,  Ore- 
sundsvarvet,  has  just  completed  the 
Sulina,  a  single  screw  cargo  carrier 
for  the  Swedish  Levant  Company. 
She  is  engined  with  a  1600  horse- 
power Burmeister  &  Wain  type  built 
by  Gotaverken.  This  ship  will  carry 
4450  tons  deadweight,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  she  will  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  tramp. 

Shipowners  are  very  seriously  con- 
sidering the  oil  engine  for  the  tramp 
class  of  ship,  owing  to  the  fact  that 


Upper     platform     .1     ini  im  .i;ii.     William     Penn. 
showing    tops    ot    cylinders 

there  has  been  during  the  past  year 
or  two  a  large  increase  in  oil  bun- 
kering stations  throughout  the  world 
and  oil  of  suitable  quality  for  Diesel 
engine  work  can  be  obtained  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  principal  ports.  The 
great   majority   of   European    engine 
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Profile    and    plans   of    2700-ton    D.    W.    C.   motorship    building    at    the    Burgerhout   Ship   Yard.    Rotterdam.     She   is    powered    with   twin    600    H.    P. 

engines  o£    new   design 


Bolinder 
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manufacturers  are  developing  spe- 
cial types  of  slow  speed  long  stroke 
motors  for  installation  in  single 
screw  craft,  these  engines  being  ar- 
ranged to  drive  their  own  auxiliary 
machinery  and  form  a  self-contained 
unit  which  can  be  substituted  for 
the  steam  engine  in  conversion  jobs. 
German  Program 

One  firm  alone  in  Germany,  the 
Deutsche  Werft  of  Haml)urg,  has 
orders  for  ten  cargo  ships  totaling 
over  60,000  tons  deadweight,  all  to 
be  engined  with  Burmeister  &  Wain 
type  Diesels  manufactured  at  the  A. 
E.  G.  Works  in  Berlin,  the  only 
change  from  the  standard  B.  &  W. 
design  being  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  method  of  operating  the  maneu- 
vering gear.  The  engines  are  of 
1550  i.  h.  p.,  two  being  installed  in 
each  ship.  The  standard  Danish  ar- 
rangement for  engine  room  auxil- 
iaries has  been  adopted  with  the  us- 
ual electrically  operated  air  com- 
pressor. It  is  estimated  that  ovei' 
200,000  tons  of  motorshipping  is  now 
on  order  in  Germany,  and  the  devel- 
opment there  should  be  watched  very 
closely. 

High    Powered   Semi-Diesel 

A  very  interesting  development 
has  recently  come  to  light  in  the 
new  design  for  the  Bolinder  engine. 
An  efficient  electric  plug  has  been 
developed  for  starting  in  place  of 
the  bulb  and  torch,  so  that  now  the 
engines  can  be  started  from  cold 
very  much  more  quickly  and  effici- 
ently. The  power  per  cylinder  has 
also  been  increased  and  the  air  com- 
pressor dispensed  with.  The  new 
motors  are  directly  reversible  and 
are  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Diesel  engine  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  more  cheaply  constructed  and 
more   simple  to  operate. 

Two  of  these  engines  of  600  b.  h.  p. 
each  are  now  being  installed  in  a 
2700-ton  deadweight  capacity  ship 
building  at  the  Burgerhout  shipyard 
at  Rotterdam.  This  vessel  is  250 
feet  in  length  with  a  beam  of  40 
feet  8  inches  and  is  expected  to 
prove  a  very  useful  and  economical 
type.  The  auxiliary  plant  on  this 
ship  is  driven  entirely  by  electric 
motors,  the  power  being  supplied  by 
three  Bolinder  motor  generating  sets 
of  40  horsepower  each. 

American  Motorship  Program 

To  offset  this  splendid  European 
program  of  motorships,  the  United 
States  has  at  the  present  time  under 
construction  one  motor  tanker,  the 
H.  T.  Harper,  building  at  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  , Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  to  be  delivered  probably 
during  September,  and  two  freight- 
ers  building  at  the  Merchant  Ship- 


A   snap   of   the   American   motorship    Kennecott   at   a    San    Francisco   pier   by    our    staff    photographer 


building  Corporation,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  tanker  H.  T.  Harper  will  be 
330  feet  in  length,  46  feet  in  beam, 
21  feet  6  inches  loaded  draft,  and 
of  4750  deadweight  tons  carrying 
capacity.  She  will  be  engined  with 
two  Werkspoor  engines  built  by  the 
Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Company  of 
Oakland,  each  of  1100  i.  h.  p. 

The  freighters  building  at  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  have  not  yet  been 
named.  They  are  on  order  for  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  are  to  be  445  feet  long,  59 
feet  8  inches  beam,  28  feet  6  inches 
loaded  draft,  11,000  deadweight  tons 
carrying  capacity,  11  ^L'  knots  speed. 
They  will  each  be  engined  with  two 
six-cylinder  Burmeister  &  Wain  type 
Diesel  engines,  each  of  2250  i.  h.  p. 
supplied  by  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

It  certainly  is  high  time  that  Am- 
erican shipowners,  shipbuilders  and 
marine  engineers  should  awaken  to 
the  importance  of  motorship  devel- 
opment, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  William  Penn,  recently  delivered 
to  the  Shipping  Board — and  evident- 
ly from  her  description  a  first-class 
Burmeister  &  Wain  type  motorship — 
will  be  given  a  most  thorough  and 
painstaking  trial  and  that  the  results 
will  be  given  the  widest  publicity, 
for  it  seems  as  if  no  records  in  ma- 
rine engineering  or  marine  opera- 
tion have  any  very  great  effect  upon 
the  American  engineering  mind  un- 
less they  are  made  under  American 
auspices. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  in  this 
connection  that  the  Shipping  Board 
should  in  its  trials  of  this  vessel  be 
in  the  position  of  being  the  owner 
of  the  largest  number  of  steamships 
under  single  ownership  in  the  world, 


so  that  if  it  should  be  proven  by 
the  trials  of  this  single  ship  that  the 
motorship  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
steam-engined  vessel,  the  Shipping 
Board  will  by  publishing  that  supe- 
riority immediately  reduce  the  value 
of  its  great  fleet  of  steamers.  Bear- 
ing this  fact  in  mind,  shipowners 
should  watch  the  operation  of  the 
William  Penn  very  carefully  them- 
selves and  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  economy  of  the  Die- 
sel engine  at  sea. 

The  Trend  in  Diesel  Engines 

Some  of  the  engineering  societies 
in  Great  Britain  have  recently  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
trend  in  design  of  Diesel  engines  to- 
ward large  cylinder  diameters  is  in 
a  very  risky  and  dangerous  direc- 
tion. The  larger  the  cylinder  the 
greater  the  metallurgical  problem, 
and  the  metallurgical  problem  has 
always  been  the  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  production  of  Diesel  en- 
gines of  high  power. 

Some  recent  developments  brought 
out  by  Michell,  the  designer  of  the 
Michell  thrust  block,  have  turned  the 
attention  of  engine  designers  to  the 
old  swash-plate  substituted  for  the 
crank  in  reciprocating  engines  with 
promise  of  good  results.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue  the  design  of  the 
Michell  engine  is  described  some- 
what in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  this  design  produces  a 
very  compact  arrangement  of  small 
cylinders  located  concentrically  with 
the  shaft  and  working  in  opposed 
couples  against  the  swash-plates  in 
such  a  way  as  to  balance  all  inter- 
nal  strains. 

The  British  Diesel  engine  design- 
ers are  now  engaged  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  idea  to  the  Diesel  engine 
principle,  and  there  is  some  hope 
expressed  that  this  form  of  engine 
may  work  out  with  a  very  econom- 
ical   and    compact    oil-burning    unit. 


SPANISH  DIESEL  ENGINED 

Coaster  Fitted  with  Kitchen  Reversing  Rudders 


SINCE  the  days  of  Columbus  his- 
tory has  seldom  attributed  to 
Spain  the  lead  in  any  direc- 
tion of  national  enterprise,  in- 
cluding even  navigation,  in  which 
the  Spanish  were  at  one  time  Brit- 
ain's keen  rivals.  It  is  noteworthy, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  newest  in- 
ventions affecting  the  progress  of 
navigation — namely,  the  Kitchen  re- 
versing rudder — has  been  adopted  by 
Spanish  owners  in  one  of  their  coast- 
ing vessels,  the  Alca,  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est vessels  fitted  with  reversing  rud- 
ders actually  at  work. 

Some  particulars  of  the  vessel  will 
no  doubt  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers,  particularly  those  concern- 
ed with  the  motor  -  driven  vessels. 
The  Alca  is  a  steel  vessel  of  500 
tons  displacement  and  300  tons  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  engaged  in 
carrying  coal  and  general  cargo  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Spain.  Her  di- 
mensions are:  length  140  feet,  beam 
22  feet  3  inches,  and  depth  10  feet 
molded,  her  load  draft  being  8  feet 
3  inches.  Originally  built  as  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  she  has  now  been  re-rig- 
ged and  equipped  with  a  150  b.  h.  p. 
Sulzer  Diesel  land  type  engine,  which 
turns  a  propeller  of  4  feet  diameter. 
The  engine  has  no  reversing  or  clutch 
devices  of  any  kind,  and  all  stop- 
ping, running  astern  and  maneuver- 
ing of  the  vessel  is  obtained  solely 
with  the  Kitchen  reversing  rudder. 
To  install  these  rudders  the  orig- 
inal rudder  post  was  removed  by  cut- 
ting it  through  at  the  top  and  bot- 


Stern   view   of   Spanish   coasting   vessel   Alca, 
fitted   with   Kitchen   rudder 


tom  of  the  propeller  aperture;  an 
extension  to  the  stern  foot  to  take 
the  bottom  pintle  was  added  and  se- 
curely riveted  to  the  keel;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  rudder  a  strong  gud- 
geon or  bearing  was  riveted  to  the 
ship  frame. 

The  rudder  blades  are  of  mild 
steel  plate  H  inch  thick;  the  inside 
dimensions  of  the  blades  are  64  by 
58  inches,  the  major  axis  being  hor- 
izontal. 

The  speed  and  reverse  control 
wheel    for   operating   the    rudder    is 


mounted  in  the  wheelhouse  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  steering  wheel. 
The  motion  from  this  control  wheel 
is  conveyed  to  the  rudder  head  oper- 
ating gear  by  means  of  steel  chains 
over  guide  sheaves  and  rollers,  and 
it  is  this  wheel  which  regulates  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  rudder 
blades  and  of  course  all  their  inter- 
mediate positions. 

Helm  is  controlled  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  rudder,  and  for  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  the  Kitchen 
reversing  rudder  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  rudder  blades  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  their  helm  carrying  pow- 
ers. Either  of  these  operations  can 
be  carried  out  independently  of  the 
other,  as  they  are  not  interconnected. 

The  vessel  attains  a  sea  speed  un- 
der power  of  61/1  knots,  and  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  maneuvering  trials 
are  interesting.  The  astern  speed 
was  2%  knots.  The  time  taken  to 
bring  the  vessel  from  full  speed 
ahead  to  dead  stop  was  34  seconds 
and  the  distance  traveled  was  200 
feet.  The  diameter  of  her  turning 
circle  at  full  speed  ahead  was  140 
feet,  less  than  the  vessel's  own 
length.  The  time  taken  to  spin 
about  an  axis  amidships,  as  if  on 
a  pivot,  through  a  half  circle,  occu- 
pied 1  minute  and  25  seconds. 

The  rudder  control  is  most  effici- 
ent and  practically  instantaneous  in 
effect  and  permits  the  maneuvering 
and  working  of  the  vessel  in  and 
about  the  congested  harbors  and 
docks  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
reliability. 


Inside   wheel    house    of    Alca.    showing    double 
control   of   Kitchen   rudder 
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General   plan  of  conveyors   in  one  unit  of  the   sugar  warehouse   at   Crockett 
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CONVEYING  AND  ELEVATING  MACHINERY 

In  the  Sugar  Warehouse  at  Crockett 

By  HENRY  T.  HESSELMEYER 

Chief  Engineer,  Meese  &  Gottfried  Company,  San   Francisco,  California 


THE  main  building  at  Crockett 
was  erected  in  1880  and  used 
for  many  years  as  a  flour  mill. 
About  1900  it  was  changed  to 
a  beet  sugar  refinery  and  in  1903 
was  turned  over  for  the  purpose  of 
refining  cane  sugar  only  and  has 
been  used  for  that  purpose  ever 
since.  As  early  as  1905  conveyors 
were  installed  for  handling  the  su- 
gar and  these  conveyors  are  still  in 
use,  having  been  added  to  from  time 
to  time  as  the  capacity  of  the  refin- 
ery was  increased. 

Early  in  1917  the  directors  de- 
cided to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
refinery  to  2000  tons  a  day.  This 
made  necessary  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  partial  rebuilding  of 
both  the  refinery  and  the  warehouse 
and  during  this  reconstruction  the 
present  system  of  conveyors  and  ele- 
vators was  worked  out  by  Mr.  George 
M.  Rolph,  general  manager  of  the 
California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re- 
fining Corporation,  and  his  engineer- 
ing staff  at  Crockett,  assisted  by  the 
engineers  of  Meese  &  Gottfried. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  conveyors  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  co-ordination  of  the 
system  so  that  the  vast  amount  of 
material  could  be  handled  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  wooden 
structure  a  new  modern  warehouse 
is  being  built  with  concrete  floor, 
supported  on  concrete  and  wood  pil- 
ing, brick  walls  and  reinforced  con- 
crete roof.  This  building  will  be 
200  feet  wide,  1000  feet  long  and 
about  40  feet  high  in  the  clear,  in 
four  sections,  each  250  feet  long, 
separated  by  brick  fire  walls.  Sec- 
tions numbers  1  and  4  of  this  new 
building  have  been  finished  and  as 
fast  as  is  practicable  the  wooden 
section  between  them  will  be  chang- 
ed over. 

The    floor    of    this    warehouse    is 


In  the  August  issue  of  Paci- 
fic Marine  Review  we  described 
somewhat  in  detail  the  refinery 
of  the  California  and  Hawai- 
ian Sugar  Refining  Corporation, 
which  is  located  at  Crockett, 
California,  about  thirty  miles 
northeast  of  San  Francisco.  In 
that  article  reference  was  made 
to  the  very  extensive  system  of 
conveyors  used  in  the  ware- 
house and  refinery,  all  of  which 
were  installed  by  Meese  &  Gott- 
fried of  San  Francisco.  We  are 
therefore  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  to  our  readers  the  pres- 
ent article,  which  details  quite 
elaborately  the  conveying  sys- 
tem as  installed  in  the  ware- 
house at  Crockett,  which  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  we  are  especially  glad  to 
have  this  description  prepared 
by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hesselmeyer, 
who,  as  chief  engineer  of  Meese 
&  Gottfried  Company,  was  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  this  in- 
stallation. 


continued  out  over  deep  water  to 
form  a  dock  for  unloading  the  ocean 
going  vessels  which  deliver  the  raw 
sugar  from  Hawaii.  The  warehouse 
is  arranged  with  unloading  plat- 
forms on  a  second  level  above  the 
dock  so  that  the  sling  loads  of  sacks 
of  raw  sugar  may  be  delivered  by 
the  ships'  winches  either  on  the 
platforms  or  on  the  dock  level.  With 
this  arrangement  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  work  the  ships'  winches 
up  to  their  capacity. 

Dock  Conveyor 
Just  outside  the  north  wall  of  the 
warehouse  is  located  what  is  known 
as  the  dock  conveyor.  This  is  a 
horizontal  belt,  36  inch  wide  7-ply 
rubber,  with  the  centers  of  the  driv- 
ing   pulleys    1000    feet    apart.     This 


belt  is  driven  from  both  ends  and  is 
designed  to  deliver  sugar  on  both 
the  upper  and  lower  stretch,  carry- 
ing sugar  in  both  directions  at  the 
same  time.  This  arrangement  re- 
quired special  designing  for  suit- 
able takeups  for  slack  at  both  ends 
of  the  belt.  The  driving  machinery 
at  each  end  consists  of  two  cast 
iron  pulleys  of  58  inches  diameter 
by  38  inches  crown  face,  rubber 
lagged.  These  pulleys  are  fitted  to 
5  7/16  inches  diameter  shafts,  the 
outer  ends  of  which  each  carry  a 
spur  gear  of  61  inch  pitch  diam- 
eter. The  bearings  of  the  pulley 
shafts  are  so  placed  that  these  spur 
gears  mesh  on  their  pitch  lines. 
These  gears  are  driven  by  a  cast 
steel  spur  pinion,  power  being  trans- 
mitted from  a  25  h.  p.  motor  through 
a  Meeseco  short  center  belt  drive 
using  10-inch  double  leather  belting 
to  a  large  pulley  on  a  countershaft, 
thence  through  double  reduction 
spur  gears  to  the  main  spur  pinion. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the 
driving  pulleys  of  the  belt  conveyor 
has  a  large  arc  of  belt  contact.  A 
gravity  takeup,  consisting  of  a  float- 
ing idler  pulley  48  inches  diameter 
by  38  inches  face,  mounted  on  a 
shaft  whose  bearings  are  carried  in 
a  cast  iron  frame  which  has  free 
vertical  action  on  pipe  guides  suf- 
ficient to  handle  20  feet  of  belt,  is 
loaded  with  sufficient  weight  to  give 
the  proper  tension   at  all  times. 

This  driving  mechanism  is  dupli- 
cated at  the  other  end  of  the  belt, 
with  the  exception  that  here  a 
swinging  belt  tightener  is  provided 
which  acts  as  an  auxiliary  takeup 
to  the  gravity  mechanism  at  the 
other  end.  Both  upper  and  lower 
belts  run  on  pipe  rollers  5  inches  in 
diameter  by  39  inches  long,  %  inch 
diameter  end  shafts  of  these  rollers 
being  carried  in  hard  maple  blocks 
which  serve  as  bearings. 

This    belt    is    designed    to    handle 
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1500  tons  of  sus?ar  per  day  in  each 
direction  at  a  speed  of  100  feet  per 
minute.  Sugar  can  be  taken  off  this 
conveyor  at  any  point  on  the  first 
floor. 

Inclined  Slat  Conveyor 
To  avoid  unnecessary  handling  as 
much  of  the  sugar  as  possible  is 
taken  directly  from  the  ship  to  the 
melt  house  in  the  refinery.  For  this 
purpose  an  inclined  slat  conveyor 
was  installed  near  the  east  end  of 
the  dock  conveyor  and  parallel  with 
it.  This  conveyor  is  36  inches  wide 
by  100  feet  long  between  centers  of 
head  and  tail  sprocket  shafts,  and 
has  an  inclination  of  20  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  It  delivers  bags 
of  sugar  to  either  the  north  or  south 
main  conveyors  leading  into  the  re- 
finery. It  is  composed  of  number 
212  interlocking  bolted  roller  chain 
of  4-inch  pitch,  with  A-2  right  and 
left  attachments  to  every  link,  and 
1%  inches  thick  by  3'-  inches  wide 
pine  slats  36  inches  long  bolted 
thereto.  The  speed  is  110  feet  per 
minute,  the  drive  being  a  15-horse- 
power  electric  motor  transmitting 
power  through  a  Meeseco  short  cen- 
ter belt  drive  to  double  reduction 
spur  gears  at  the  head  sprocket 
shaft. 

Main  Belt  Conveyors 
The  main  North  and  South  belt 
conveyors  to  which  sugar  is  deliv- 
ered by  this  inclined  slat  conveyor 
are  located  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  warehouse  and  the  third  floor  of 
the  refinery  and  are  each,  like  the 
dock  conveyor,  designed  to  carry 
sugar  in  two  directions.  They  are 
36-inch  wide  7-ply  rubber  belting 
and  are  each  about  800  feet  long 
between  centers  of  the  driving  pul- 
leys. They  are  parallel  with  each 
other,  having  a  passageway  of  four 
feet  between  them.  Each  is  capable 
of  handling  about  2000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  per  day  if  necessary,  the  dup- 
lication being  provided  to  insure 
against  all  possible  contingency  of 
shut-down,  and  both  belts  are  in 
daily  operation  at  about  half  their 
capacity.  They  are  driven  by  the 
same  mechanism  as  has  already  been 
described  for  the  dock  conveyor. 
They  receive  raw  sugar  at  the  west 
end  and  carry  it  on  the  upper  belts 
to  the  cut-in  station  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  refinery  above  the  raw 
sugar  bin.  The  speed  of  these  belts 
is  130  feet  per  minute,  slightly  faster 
that  that  of  the  dock  conveyor.  After 
discharging  the  raw  sugar  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  refinery  the  belts 
pass  over  48-inch  idler  pulleys  and 
descend  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
warehouse,  where  the  driving  ma- 
chinery is  located.  Here  after  leav- 
ing the  gravity  takeup  the  belt  runs 


under  the  second  floor  and  refined 
sugar  is  loaded  on  the  return  belt 
for  conveyance  to  warehouse  num- 
ber 5,  or,  if  intended  for  shipment 
by  steamer,  for  conveyance  to  the 
36-inch  compartment  conveyor  which 
takes  it  to  the  end  of  the  raw  sugar 
warehouse. 

High   Cross   Conveyors 

Raw  sugar  coming  from  the  dock 
conveyor  to  be  stored  in  the  first 
section  of  the  new  warehouse  is  sent 
over  one  or  both  of  the  high  cross 
conveyors.  These  are  located  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  warehouse  sec- 
tion and  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
dock  conveyor.  They  are  spaced  16 
feet  apart.  These  conveyors  carry 
sugar  only  on  the  upper  belt  but 
are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  both 
raw  and  refined,  arrangements  be- 
ing made  for  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  of  the  belt  at  will. 
The  receiving  ends  near  the  dock 
conveyor  are  about  10  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  warehouse  so  that  bags 
of  sugar  can  be  sent  down  on  chutes 
from  either  the  upper  or  lower  belts. 
For  a  distance  of  120  feet  the  high 
cross  conveyors  rise  at  an  angle 
of  14' i;  degrees  and  reach  a  height 
of  40  feet  above  the  floor.  They  then 
pass  over  the  high  storage  conveyors 
and  descend  at  an  angle  of  14I2  de- 
grees for  a  distance  of  65  feet,  en- 
tering the  refined  sugar  warehouse 
through  openings  in  the  wall.  Each 
of  these  high  cross  conveyors  has  a 
total  length  of  200  feet  between  cen- 
ters of  pulleys. 

In  handling  raw  sugar  the  bags 
are  taken  off  these  conveyors  by 
means  of  deflecting  plates  and  de- 
posited on  the  high  storage  conveyor 
by  which  they  are  distributed  to  any 
portion  of  the  warehouse  and  de- 
posited through  portable  chutes. 
The  refined  sugar  coming  from 
either  the  main  north  or  south  belt 
conveyors  passes  by  the  deflecting 
plates  and  continues  until  it  reaches 
the  main  36-inch  belt  conveyor  in 
warehouse  number  5,  from  which  it 
is  distributed  to  any  point  in  the  re- 
fined warehouse. 

The  high  cross  conveyors  are  com- 
posed of  7-ply  rubber  belting,  36 
inches  wide.  They  are  driven  at  the 
upper  end  only  and  travel  at  150 
feet  per  minute.  Power  is  provided 
by  a  15-horsepower  motor  driving 
through  the  Meeseco  short  center 
belt  drive  and  double  reduction  spur 
gears.  Suitable  gravity  takeups  are 
provided  and  the  belts  are  carried 
on  pipe  rollers  at  intervals  of  3 
feet,  with  idler  puleys  36  inches 
diameter  at  points  where  the  direc- 
tion is  changed.  These  conveyors 
are  mounted  on  structural  steel 
trusses    extending    across    the    full 


length  of  the  warehouse,  the  trusses 
being  supported  by  I-beams  placed 
between  the  columns.  A  walkway  is 
provided  on  the  side  of  each  truss 
for  inspection  of  the  conveyor. 

Another  high  cross  conveyor  is 
provided,  similar  to  those  just  de- 
scribed, for  taking  sugar  from  the 
east  end  of  warehouse  number  1 
into  warehouse  number  4.  This  belt 
conveyor  is  inclined  at  14 '^  degrees 
for  120  feet,  at  which  point  it 
reaches  a  height  of  40  feet  above 
the  floor.  It  then  runs  horizontally 
for  about  400  feet  to  the  south  end 
of  warehouse  number  4.  From  this 
conveyor  bags  of  sugar  can  be  dis- 
charged to  any  position  in  ware- 
house number  4  by  means  of  suit- 
able wooden  chutes. 

For  returning  raw  sugar  from 
warehouse  number  4  the  roller  chain 
slat  conveyor  is  provided  which  lifts 
the  sugar  from  the  floor  of  the 
warehouse  and  delivers  it  onto  the 
high  cross  conveyor,  whose  direc- 
tion of  travel  is  reversed  to  take  the 
raw  sugar  back  for  delivery  to  the 
other  conveyors  which  carry  it  to 
the  cut-in  station. 

High  Storage  Conveyor 

At  the  center  of  the  warehouse 
and  e.xtending  its  full  length  is  lo- 
cated the  storage  conveyor.  This  is 
practically  a  duplicate  of  the  dock 
conveyor.  It  is  1000  feet  long  be- 
tween centers  of  pulleys,  driven  at 
both  ends,  travels  180  feet  per  min- 
ute, carries  sugar  diverted  to  it  from 
the  high  cross  conveyors  an  dcarries 
sugar  both  on  the  lower  and  upper 
belts.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  de- 
scription that  each  of  these  belt 
conveyors  travels  faster  than  the 
one  preceding  it,  this  arrangement 
doing  away  with  any  danger  of 
blockage.  The  steel  channels  which 
support  the  bearings  of  the  pipe 
rollers  for  the  belts  of  this  con- 
veyor are  hung  from  the  lower  cords 
of  the  roof  truss,  and  the  driving 
machinery  is  supported  on  a  plat- 
form made  up  of  heavy  I-beams  and 
also  hung  from  the  trusses  of  the 
roof.  By  the  use  of  the  conveyors 
so  far  described  the  warehouse  can 
be  entirely  filled  with  sacks  of  sugar 
pilled  35  feet  high. 

Floor  Conveyors 

For  withdrawing  sugar  from  the 
warehouse  use  is  made  of  floor  con- 
veyors. In  the  center  of  the  ware- 
house and  level  with  the  floor  a 
series  of  three  slat  conveyors  was 
installed  over  fifteen  years  ago  and 
these  are  still  in  use.  They  are  com- 
posed of  two  strands  of  interlock- 
ing bolted  roller  chain  4-inch  pitch, 
with  bolted  pine  slats  3' 2  inches 
wide  and  24  inches  long.  Each  sec- 
( Continued  on  page  537) 
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I'^.irtland    municipal    terminal    number    4.    showing    grain    elevator    and     administration    buildings 


PORTLAND'S  NEWEST  TERMINAL 


THE  Commission  of  Public  Docks 
of  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
have  undertaken,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  municipal  ter- 
minal number  4,  to  give  the  city  of 
Portland  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  up  to  date  terminal  units  that 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  among  the 
sea-ports  of  the  world.  The  com- 
plete terminal  will  include  five  large 
piers  and  three  slips  with  warehouse 
and  open  storage  and  with  abund- 
ance of  machinery  for  handling  both 
mixed  package  and  bulk  cargoes,  the 
whole  covering  an  area  of  160  acres 
and  having  a  harbor  frontage  on  the 
Willamette  River  of  2730  lineal  feet. 

When  fully  completed  this  termi- 
nal will  have  ample  space  for  the 
berthing  at  one  time  of  fourteen  500- 
foot  vessels  and  will  have  a  com- 
bined trackage  of  approximately  16 
miles.  Fifty  acres  adjoining  the 
terminal  are  available  for  industrial 
sites  with  an  ideal  combination  of 
rail  and  water  service. 

A  large  flour  mill  is  under  con- 
.struction  and  will  soon  be  operating 
on  this  ground  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  grain  elevator  of  the  terminal. 
This  concrete  elevator  has  a  1,000,000 
bushel  storage  capacity  and  is  equip- 
ped with  machinery  capable  of  de^ 
livering  20,000  bushels  of  bulk 
grain  per  hour  to  the  holds  of  ves- 
sels at  the  pier. 

The  pier  alongside  this  elevator 
has  a  length  of  1500  feet  and  a 
width  of  225  feet.  The  transit  shed, 
180  feet  wide,  extends  the  full  length 
of  the  pier.  Six  hundred  feet  of  this 
pier  are  constructed  with  two  levels 
so  as  to  take  care  of  the  handling  of 
general  cargo  readily  from  a  ship's 
deck   at   all    stages   of   the   water   in 


the  river.  The  pier  has  a  capacity 
to  take  care  of  35,000  tons  of  gen- 
eral cargo  or  56,000  tons  of  grain 
and  flour.  Slip  number  1,  lying  be- 
tween piers  1  and  2,  is  280  feet  wide, 
2500  feet  long,  and  will  be  kept 
dredged  to  a  low  -  water  depth  of 
32  feet. 

Pier  number  2,  also  1500  feet  long 
and  225  feet  wide,  has  a  transit  shed 
166  feet  in  width  by  about  750  feet 
long  on  its  outer  end,  the  inner  end 
of  the  pier  being  open.  Pier  1  is  fit- 
ted with  a  very  extensive  rubber  belt 
conveyor  system  for  bulk  cargoes, 
which  transfers  to  the  conveyor 
feeding  the  grain   elevator. 

Both  pier  number  1  and  pier  num- 
ber 2  are  equipped  with  a  complete 
system  of  mains  for  pumping  bulk 
oil  and  molasses  directly  from  the 
holds  of  ships  alongside  the  piers  to 
storage  tanks.  The  vegetable  oil 
and  molasses  plant  consists  of  elev- 
en steel  tanks  having  a  combined 
capacity  of  1,092,000  gallons,  and 
two  60-ton  scale  tanks  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  oils  or  molasses  as  delivered 
to  the  tanks  from  the  vessel  or  as 
delivered  to  tank  cars  from  the 
storage. 

Piers  number  3  and  number  4,  with 
slip  number  2  between  them,  are  to 
be  finished  as  business  demands. 

Bulk  Cargo  Facilities 

Pier  number  5  was  designed  as  a 
straight  pier,  900  feet  in  length,  with 
a  quay  running  from  its  outstream 
end  to  the  southerly  line  of  the  ter- 
minal. This  quay  and  the  fill  back 
of  it  have  been  completed  and  elab- 
orately equipped  for  the  handling  of 
bulk  cargoes  other  than  grain,  such 
as  coal,  ores,  etc.  This  quay  is  also 
arranged  for  oil  bunkering. 


The  bulk  storage  bins  on  pier 
number  5  are  largely  of  concrete 
construction  and  will  have  a  total 
capacity  of  16,000  tons.  They  are 
designed  for  the  handling  and  ship- 
ping of  phosphate  rock,  coal,  sul- 
phur and  other  such  commodities. 
Here  is  the  Ottumwa  box  car  un- 
loader,  which  picks  up  a  full  size 
box  car  loaded  with  bulk  freight, 
opens  its  door,  tips  it  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  discharges  all 
of  the  contents,  closes  the  door,  and 
delivers  the  car  on  the  track  again, 
the  total  operation  requiring  seven 
minutes. 

For  the  convenience  of  shippers 
and  as  a  check  on  all  shipping 
weights,  a  standard  Fairbanks  track 
scale  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  has 
been  installed  as  part  of  the  termi- 
nal equipment.  This  scale  is  oper- 
ated under  the  supervision  of  the 
weighing  and  inspecting  department 
of  the   Continental   Freight   Bureau. 

Belt  Conveyors 

There  are  in  connection  with  this 
pier  number  5  over  four  acres  of 
open  storage  space  for  lumber,  struc- 
tural steel,  etc.  A  belt  conveyor  car- 
ries the  bulk  material  from  the  bin 
at  the  car  unloader  to  the  storage 
bins.  Trackage  is  also  provided  above 
the  storage  area  and  the  storage 
bins,  for  the  handling  of  bottom 
dump  cars  through  a  double-hop- 
pered  pit,  with  duplex  shaker  feed- 
ers discharging  the  material  onte 
conveyor  belts.  Approximately  250 
tons  of  phosphate  rock  or  150  tons 
of  coal  per  hour  can  be  handled  in 
this  way. 

Belt  conveyors  equipped  with  port- 
able spouts  take  material  from  the 
bottom    of    storage    bins,    and    dis- 
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Loading    coal   with   the   new   conveyor   system    of   the    Port   of    Portland 


Looking    through   one   of   the   busy   sheds    of    the    municipal    pier 


Bunker    facilities    for    bulk    commodities 
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charge  onto  traveling  towers  which 
are  operated  along  the  face  of  the 
pier  and  carry  adjustable  conveyors 
on  swinging  booms  by  which  the 
material  can  be  delivered  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel.  This  process  can 
be  reversed  for  unloading  ships. 
Fuel  Oil  Storage 

In  the  rear  of  the  bulk  storage 
plant  on  pier  5  there  has  been  in- 
stalled a  55,000-barrel  tank  for  fuel 
oil,  with  a  10-inch  pipe  line  to  the 
face  of  the  quay  at  pier  5. 

In  the  channel  approach  to  termi- 
nal number  4  the  port  of  Portland 
has  excavated  a  channel  the  full 
width  of  the  river,  1600  feet,  with 
a  minimum  depth  at  low-water  of 
not  less  than  30  feet,  and  the  ma- 
terial obtained  from  this  channel 
dredging  was  deposited  on  the  site 
of  terminal  4,  about  80  per  cent  of 
which  has  now  been  raised  to  the 
required  elevation. 

This  terminal  is  operated  by  the 
commission  and  they  have  built  in 
connection  with  its  operation  an  ad- 
ministrative building,  a  restaurant 
which  has  a  capacity  for  seating  200 
people  at  one  time,  and  an  employes' 
welfare  building  with  clubrooms, 
showers  and  other  conveniences. 

The  location  of  terminal  number 
4,  while  it  is  ideal  from  a  stand- 
point of  rail  and  water  connection, 
is  considerably  removed  from  the 
main    business    and    residence    por- 


Portland   municipal   terminal   number    1 

tions  of  Portland.  At  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  construction  work 
it  was  fully  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  nearest  street  car  connec- 
tion. The  commission  requested  the 
extension  of  the  street  car  system 
by  the  Portland  Railway  Light  & 
Power  Company,  but  that  organiza- 
tion was  unable  to  satisfactorily  ar- 
range its  finances  at  the  time  to 
make  the  extension.  The  commis- 
sion then  procured  franchises  from 
the  city  and  county  and  constructed 
the  extension  itself,  placing  the  same 
in  operation  early  in  November.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  street  car  ex- 
tension lies  on  Kellogg  street  and 
its  continuation,  and  the  commission 
has  had  this  street  widened  so  that 
Kellogg  street  is  now  a  paved  road- 
way, 50  feet  wide,  connecting  the 
terminal   with  the   city  of   Portland. 

Contemplated  Improvements 

The  new  terminal  has  become  very 
popular  with  shipping  on  account  of 
the  splendid  records  made  in  load- 
ing and  discharging  cargoes  from 
vessels.  In  fact,  the  use  of  this  ter- 
minal has  been  so  large  that  the  Port 
of  Portland  Commission  is  working 
out  at  the  present  time  a  project 
looking  to  still  further  development 
of  the  channel  of  the  Willamette, 
and  has  now  proposed  an  engineer- 
ing plan  which  contemplates  the  im- 
provement of  Swan  Island  and  the 
west  channel  of  the  Willamette  which, 


if  adopted  and  carried  out,  would 
give  in  Guilds  Lake  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  railroad  trackage  facil- 
ities and  terminal  yards  of  3000-car 
capacity,  with  pier  slips  and  indus- 
trial sites  covering  888  acres.  On 
Swan  Island,  served  on  both  the  east 
and  west  sides  by  deep  water  chan- 
nels, the  plan  calls  for  docks  and 
industrial  sites  covering  160  acres. 
On  Mocks  Bottom  there  would  be  a 
long  open  dock  facing  on  the  east 
channel,  with  industrial  sites  back 
of  it,  served  by  railroad  yards  hac- 
ing  the  capacity  of  2700  freight  cars, 
covering  482  acres.  This  would  give 
a  total  reclaimed  area  of  1530.79 
acres.  The  plan  contemplates  the 
closing  of  the  south  end  of  the  east 
channel  by  a  railway  mole  which 
would  give  direct  railroad  service  to 
the  docks  on  Swan  Island.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  acquisition  of  the 
real  estatarand  the  cost  of  the  dredg- 
ing required  would  involve  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

The  outline  of  this  plan  as  given 
here  shows  that  the  Port  of  Port- 
land Commission  and  the  business 
men  of  Portland  are  looking  forward 
to  a  great  expansion  of  business  in 
the  future  and  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions that  there  will  be  a  great  mar- 
ket on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  for  the  activities 
of  terminal  engineers  and  the  man- 
ufacturers of  material  handling  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 


View  of  portion  of  Portland's   waterfront   from   across    the   Willamette,   showing   part  of  the   fleet  of   torpedo  boat   destroyers   at   anchor  in   the  stream 
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THE  return  of  the  British  coal 
miner  to  work  after  having 
ceased  all  labors  since  April  1 
is  a  good  point  for  British 
shipping.  This  will  be  understood 
without  any  detailed  explanation.  A 
great  deal  of  shipping  will  be  freed 
and  demand  for  tonnage  is  already 
good,  especially  for  coal  shipments. 
Steamers  have  been  secured  for  the 
voyages  to  Italy,  South  America, 
Port  Said,  India,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Denmark  and  Germany. 

The  reopening  up  of  the  coal  trade 
will  mean  that  British  steamers  will 
once  again  become  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  Ships  which  proceed 
to  the  East  with  coal  cargoes  will 
become  available  for  loading  home- 
wards grain  and  other  foodstuffs. 
Owing  to  the  curtailment  of  sail- 
ings from  this  country,  the  supply 
of  ships  in  the  Far  East  to  accept 
homeward  loadings  has  lately  not 
been  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
coal  exporters  and  shipbrokers  that 
British  firms  should  be  able  to  re- 
gain trade  east  of  Suez.  Centers 
which  before  the  war  relied  on  Brit- 
ish coal  have,  during  the  past  few 
years,  been  taking  South  African 
coal. 

In  Italy  and  South  America  com- 
petition from  the  United  States  is 
to  be  expected.  Yet  it  is  pointed 
out  by  a  writer  in  the  Times  Trade 
Supplement  that  in  Italy,  at  any 
rate,  British  coal  should  be  deliv- 
ered at  prices  below  those  for  Amer- 
ican coal.  On  the  basis  of  a  price 
of  $8  a  ton  for  ordinary  South 
Wales  steam  coal,  and  a  freight 
•of  $3.50  a  ton,  it  should  be  possible 
to  deliver  British  coal  there  at  about 
$11.60  a  ton.  Assuming  a  price  of 
$6  a  ton  for  American  coal,  and  a 
freight  of  a  similar  amount,  Ameri- 
can coal  should  cost  at  least  $12 
delivered  in  Italy.  But  it  is  admit- 
ted that  American  firms  have  se- 
cured a  strong  foothold  in  this  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  in  South  America, 
and  that  the  competition  of  Ameri- 
can firms  will  have  to  be  encount- 
ered. Both  in  the  Italian  and  Egyp- 
tian markets,  American  exporters 
now  hold  large  contracts,  and  to  the 
extent  of  these  the  demand  for  Brit- 
ish coal  will  be  reduced.  Freight 
rates  for  grain  from  the  River  Plate 
have  been  easier  lately,  and  are 
likely  to  show  a  continued  easy  ten- 
dency should  the  demand  for  British 
coal  from  South  America  become  of 
large  proportions. 

Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  president 
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of  the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Fed- 
eration, seized  the  occasion  of  the 
launching  of  a  new  oil  tank  steamer 
for  the  Argentine  government  to  re- 
fer to  the  need  for  decreased  costs 
in  shipbuilding.  He  said  that  less 
than  two  years  ago  it  was  believed 
or  at  least  hoped  that  the  boom  in 
shipbuilding  and  allied  trades  would 
continue  for  a  few  years.  As  events 
had  proved  the  conditions  then  pre- 
vailing were  economically  unsound, 
and  a  slump,  sharp  and  severe,  came 
upon  the  shipbuilding  industry.  In- 
stead of  facing  facts  as  they  found 
them  and  suiting  themselves  to  the 
altered  circumstances,  the  cost  of 
production  was  maintained  at  a  level 
altogether  disproportionate  to  mar- 
ket values.  The  attempt  to  adjust 
the  difference  led  to  industrial  unrest, 
which  in  its  turn  delayed  the  comple- 
tion of  work.  Some  people  seemed 
to  think  that  the  coal  strike  came 
just  at  a  moment  when  trade  was 
recovering.  He  was  quite  optimistic 
as  to  the  future  of  British  trade, 
but  so  far  as  shipbuilding  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  afraid  there  were  no 
signs  of  recovery.  Indeed,  the  indi- 
cations were  all  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  did  not  see  how  any 
of  the  great  British  industries  could 
have  recovered  with  the  price  of 
coal  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  strike. 
With  greatly  cheapened  coal  there 
would  be  a  chance  for  some  of  the 
large  industries  to  get  their  produc- 
tive costs  down.  At  the  same  time 
until  all  costs  fell  considerably  there 
would  be  no  recovery.  Costs  in  ship- 
building had  undoubtedly  fallen 
within  the  past  few  months,  but 
they  would  need  to  fall  still  further 
before  the  acute  depression  in  ship- 
building could  be  substantially  re- 
lieved. Unemployment  in  shipbuild- 
ing at  present  was  approximately  40 
per  cent. 

Chamber  of  Shipping  and  Pilferage 

There  has  now  been  issued  the 
second  interim  report  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping  and  Pilferage  com- 
mittee, which  deals  with  matters  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee  since  the 
first  report  was  issued  some  weeks 
ago.  Incidentally  the  present  re- 
port throws  light  on  one  aspect  of 
the  phrase  "Received  for  Shipment," 
sometimes  employed  in  bills  of  lad- 
ing in  place  of  the  time-honored 
phrase  "Shipped  in  Apparent  Good 
Order  and  Condition."  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  "The  custom 
of  issuing  bills  of  lading  for  goods 
'received  for  shipment,'  except  where 
the    circumstances    make    no    other 


form_  appropriate,  should  be  discour- 
aged, as  it  gives  scope  for  pilferage, 
and  in  no  case  should  shipowners, 
under  whatsoever  pressure  from 
merchants,  issue  a  'shipped'  bill  of 
lading  until  the  goods  are  on  board 
the  steamer,  as  the  difficulties  of 
protecting  the  steamer  against 
claims  for  pilferage  which  may  have 
happened  before  shipment  are  there- 
by greatly  increased." 

Conditions  at  the  Ports 

A  number  of  other  matters  dealt 
with  by  the  committee  include  the 
acceptance  by  the  London  lighter- 
age trade  of  the  principle  of  some 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  goods 
carried;  the  institution  of  a  special 
dock  police  scheme  in  London ;  the 
need  for  the  better  packing  of  cargo; 
and  the  revising  of  instructions  to 
masters  and  officers  of  ships  con- 
cerning the  supervision  of  cargo 
confided  to  their  care. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  a  certain  lack 
of  assistance  from  harbor  authori- 
ties throughout  the  world  in  check- 
ing the  evil  of  pilferage.  In  this 
connection  the  committee  writes: 
"In  particular  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty at  many  ports  in  obtaining  for 
the  ships'  officers  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  condition  in  which  the 
goods  are  delivered  out  of  their 
steamers,  owing  to  the  practice  with 
many  harbor  authorities  of  inter- 
vening between  the  steamship  and 
the  consignee  and  taking  the  goods 
into  shed  or  warehouse  without  any 
receipt  or  tally  being  taken  or  given 
until  the  goods  are  eventually  deliv- 
ered out  of  the  shed  to  the  con- 
signee, which  usually  takes  place 
some  time  after  the  steamer  has 
left  the  port.  The  committee  is  col- 
lating exact  information,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  whether  the  chamber  can 
take  or  promote  any  action  to  get  a 
better  state  of  affairs." 

In  conclusion,  the  committee,  of 
which  L.  C.  Harris  is  chairman, 
writes  that  "General  proposition  un- 
derlying our  recommendations  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  deck  officers 
for  the  proper  reception,  carriage, 
and  delivery  ex-ship  of  their  car- 
goes in  good  condition,  and  of  the 
shipowners  for  giving  every  facility 
to  the  officers  to  perform  these  du- 
ties." 

Australia's  Merchant  Fleet 

W.  M.  Hughes,  while  in  London 
for  the  Empire  Conference,  has  the 
task  prescribed  him  of  investigat- 
ing the  position  and  outlook  of  the 
Commonwealth  merchant  fleet.  When 
Mr.   Hughes   induced   his   cabinet  to 
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adventure  in  state  trading  by  pur- 
chasing the  nucleus  of  a  fleet  of 
ocean-going  steamers  which  should 
develop  trade  between  Europe  and 
America  and  Australia  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fleet  were  located 
in  London,  and  H.  G.  B.  Larkin, 
then  in  charge  of  shipping  affairs 
under  the  High  Commissioner,  was 
appointed  general  manager.  Mr. 
Larkin  has  done  splendid  work  in 
London  in  expanding  the  service. 

When  the  five  new  boats  now 
nearly  completed,  three  at  Barrow 
and  two  on  the  Clyde,  are  added  to 
the  rest  the  fleet  will  consist  of 
over  forty  splendid  modern  cargo 
steamers  fitted  with  the  most  im- 
proved mechanism  for  refrigeration, 
and  effectually  designed  for  carry- 
ing perishable  produce  to  Europe 
from  the  Antipodes. 

But  private  enterprise  in  shipping 
in  Australia  has  opposed  the  state 
experiment  all  along  and  now  the 
shippers  have  joined  the  shipown- 
ers on  the  ground  that  this  state 
trading  is  too  expensive  and  that 
freight  rates  are  too  high.  The  re- 
sult just  now  is  that  Mr.  Larkin  has 
handed  his  resignation  to  Mr. 
Hughes  in  London.  If  the  resigna- 
tion is  accepted  it  is  probable  that 
the  Hughes  government  will  sell  the 
boats  and  abandon  the  state  enter- 
prise. I  am  informed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Hughes,  never  deficient  in  pug- 
nacity and  daring,  is  unlikely  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Larkin's  resignation,  and 
that  he  may  endeavor  to  place  the 
Shipping  Department  at  Australia 
House  on  a  stronger  and  more  per- 
manent basis  than  before  during  his 
visit.  Mr.  Hughes  is  now  both  Pre- 
mier and  High  Commissioner. 

German  Shipping 

The  German  merchant  fleet  in 
course  of  reconstruction  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  which  appears  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Bergwerks 
Zeitung  from  a  correspondent,  who 
points  out  that  it  is  recognized  in 
Germany  that  the  economic  life  of 
the  country  will  be  lacking  in  vital- 
ity so  long  as  the  nation  does  not 
possess  a  large  merchant  fleet.  In 
his  opinion  the  latter  can  only  be 
restored  by  the  construction  of  new 
ships  in  the  native  yards,  as  the 
German  exchange  is  too  unfavorable 
to  permit  of  the  purchase  of  foreign 
vessels,  which  are  being  offered  in 
large  numbers  owing  to  the  freight 
crisis,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  German  shipping  companies 
to  buy  the  ships  recently  offered  by 
Scandinavian  countries  because  the 
vessels  were  still  too  dear  in  view 
of  the  depreciated  condition  of  the 
mark. 


Under  the  circumstances  every  ef- 
fort is  being  put  forth  to  accelerate 
the  construction  of  ships  in  the  na- 
tive yards,  as  the  shipping  com- 
panies despite  the  loss  of  their  orig- 
inal sphere  of  activity  are  endeavor- 
ing to  place  new  lines  composed  of 
German  owned  and  built  ships  at 
the  disposal  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country.  In  this  connection  it 
is  stated  that  the  German  East  Af- 
rica Line  will  place  a  combined 
freight  and  passenger  steamer  in 
service  in  the  coming  autumn  of  a 
tonnage  of  8000,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  further  cargo  steam- 
ers by  the  end  of  the  year,  while 
the  Woermann  Line  will  also  be  able 
to  incorporate  in  its  fleet  this  year 
some  new  ships  which  are  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

In  addition  a  new  ship  has  just 
been  launched  at  the  yard  of  the 
Deutsche  Werft  at  Hamburg  for  the 
Hamburg-American  Steamship  Com- 
pany; a  freight  ship  has  also  been 
put  in  the  water  by  Blohm  and  Voss 
at  Hamburg  for  the  German  Aus- 
tralian Steamship  Company,  which 
has  a  number  of  vessels  building 
to  be  placed  in  service  jointly  to" be 
organized  with  the  Kosmos  Steam- 
ship Company;  and  the  first  freight 
ship  built  at  the  new  yard  of  the 
Flender  Company  at  Lubeck  has 
also  been  launched  for  the  Levant 
Steamship  Company.  All  these  ship- 
building schemes  are  being  actively 
assisted  by  the  various  coal  and 
iron  and  steel  companies  which  are 
connected  with  the  shipping  com- 
panies of  the  shipbuilding  com- 
panies  either  directly  or   indirectly. 

Shipbuilding   Decline 

Shipping  under  construction  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  June  30  last 
was  represented  by  789  vessels  of 
3,530,047  tons,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping. Of  these  vessels  715,  repre- 
senting 3,284,912  tons,  were  steam- 
ers, and  57  of  241,003  tons,  were 
motorships.  Seventeen  vessels,  of  a 
total  of  4132  tons,  were  sailing 
ships.  The  tonnage  now  under  con- 
struction is  less  by  about  268,000 
tons  than  that  being  built  at  the 
end  of  the  March  quarter,  and  about 
48,000  tons  less  than  that  under 
construction  12  months  ago.  The 
Register  points  out  that  under  the 
present  conditions,  the  figures  can 
only  be  regarded  as,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, nominal.  As  in  the  previous 
quarter,  the  total  includes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shipping  on 
which  work  has  been  suspended  ow- 
ing to  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
tonnage,  and  also  a  large  quantity 
of  shipping  the  completion  of  which 
has    been    postponed    owing    princi- 


pally to  the  stoppage  of  work  by 
the  joiners  and  the  coal  dispute. 
The  tonnage  on  which  work  has 
been  suspended  amounts  to  735,000 
tons  and  the  shipping  which  has 
been  delayed  in  completion  amounts 
to  about  444,000  tons.  These  two 
totals,  representing  1,179,000  tons, 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  tonnage  under  construction, 
have  to  be  deducted  in  order  to  en- 
able a  comparison  to  be  made  with 
the  figures  for  normal  times.  There 
is  thus  given  a  real  total  of  2,351,- 
000  tons  under  construction  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Attention  was  called  in  the  two 
previous  quarterly  returns  to  the 
fact  that,  although  the  total  ton- 
nage returned  as  under  construc- 
tion was  large,  the  amount  com- 
pleted compared  very  unfavorably 
with  pre-war  times.  Whereas  in 
1913  the  average  amount  of  tonnage 
completed  during  each  quarter  was 
over  23  per  cent  of  the  total  work 
in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1920  fell  below  13  per  cent. 
There  was  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion during  the  past  six  months,  the 
output  for  the  period  having  fallen 
as  low  as  8'i;  per  cent. 


CONVEYORS 
(Continued  from  page  532) 

tion  of  these  floor  conveyors  is  about 
300  feet  long  and  is  driven  inde- 
pendently by  a  10-horsepower  motor. 
These  conveyors  are  known  as  the 
west  floor  conveyors  and  they  de- 
liver to  an  inclined  conveyor  which 
takes  the  sugar  up  an  incline  of 
24  degrees  and  delivers  it  to  the 
north  main  belt  conveyor.  These 
same  west  floor  conveyors  by  a  short 
connecting  conveyor  can  deliver 
sugar  to  another  inclined  conveyor 
which,  ascending  at  26  degrees,  de- 
livers to  the  south  main  belt  con- 
veyor. 

The  first  mentioned  inclined  con- 
veyor, known  as  the  West,  is  about 
42  feet  from  center  to  center  of  the 
sprockets.  The  other,  known  as  the 
East,  starts  in  warehouse  number 
5,  runs  parallel  with  the  floor  for  a 
distance  of  about  130  feet  and 
thence  ascends  at  26  degrees  for  34 
feet,  making  a  total  length  of  164 
feet  between  centers. 

The  east  floor  conveyor  is  set  in 
a  trough  about  24  inches  below  the 
floor  so  that  it  may  be  covered  over 
and  sacks  of  sugar  piled  above  it 
and  still  keep  in  operation. 

This  system  of  conveyors  for  dis- 
charging the  warehouse  can  very 
readily  handle  2000  tons  of  sugar  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  refinery. 


NEW  STANDARD  OIL  TANKERS 


THE  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany is  fast  completing  the  five 
shelter  -  deck  bulk  oil  tankers 
building  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  These  tank- 
ers, while  modern  in  every  particu- 
lar, are  of  a  fairly  well  standard- 
ized type  and  arrangement  and  are 
chiefly  interesting  in  that  they  rep- 
resent first-class  present  practice  in 
this  type  of  vessel. 

They  are  516  feet  5  inches  in  over- 
all length,  68  feet  molded  breadth, 
with  a  loaded  summer  draft  of  28 
feet  H  inch.  The  block  coefficient 
is  0.803,  the  displacement  tonnage 
21,835,  and  the  deadweight  capacity 
in  tons  15,320.  The  vessels  are  built 
on  the  longitudinal  system  to  Lloyd's 
100  A-1  special  survey. 

They  are  powered  with  three  sin- 
gle-ended Scotch  boilers  16  feet  in 
diameter,  11  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
arranged  for  oil  fuel  with  forced 
draft,  having  a  total  heating  surface 
of  9618  feet.  The  working  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  210  pounds.  The 
normal  fuel  cons.umption  per  day  in 
tons  is  estimated  at  41.25.  These 
boilers  deliver  steam  to  two  3-cylin- 
der  triple  expansion  reciprocating 
engines  (2OI2  by  35  by  60  inch  cyl- 
inders by  42  inch  stroke),  develop- 
ing a  normal  horsepower  of  3320  at 
90  r.  p.  m.  The  normal  fuel  consump- 
tion per  horsepower  woi-ks  out  at 
1.16  pounds. 

The  engines  drive  twin-screws  of 
the  built  -  up  type  with  semi  -  steel 
hub  and  three  bronze  blades.  These 
screws  have  a  diameter  of  15  feet, 
a  pitch  of  14  feet  2  inches,  and  pro- 
pel the  vessel  at  IIH  knots  an  hour 
trial  speed. 

For  auxiliary  work  one  coal-burn- 
ing donkey  boiler  is  provided,  de- 
signed for  natural  draft,  and  for 
steam  at  a  working  pressure  of  180 
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Typical   midship   section   of  new   Standard    Oil 
tankers 


pounds.  This  boiler  has  1234  square 
feet  of  heating  surface. 

The  hull  is  divided  into  ten  main 
tanks,  each  tank  28  feet  in  length. 
There  is  a  cargo  hold  forward  56 
feet  in  length,  and  below  it  a  deep 
tank  for  fuel  oil.  Aft  of  this  cargo 
hold  is  No.  1  cofferdam;  then  follow 
three  main  cargo  oil  tanks;  No.  2 
cofferdam;  three  main  cargo  oil 
tanks;  pump  room;  four  more  car- 
go oil  tanks;  cofferdam  No.  3;  fuel 
oil  tank;  cofferdam  No.  4;  and  aft 
of  cofferdam  No.  4  the  boiler  and 
engine  rooms. 

As  will  be  noted,  in  the  midship 
section  summer  tanks  are  carried 
outboard  of  the  expansion  trunks. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  ten  main 
cargo  oil  tanks  is  110,441  barrels. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  six  sum- 
mer tanks  is  11,014  barrels,  giving 
a  grand  total  on  summer  freeboard 
of  121,455.  The  cargo  hold  has  a 
total  cubic  space  of  75,514  cubic 
feet  for  grain  and  67,983  cubic  feet 
for  baled  cargo.  The  fuel  oil  tanks 
have  a  capacity  for  12,488  barrels, 
giving  at  the  trial  a  speed  of  11^2 
knots  a  cruising  radius  of  11,400 
nautical  miles. 

The  auxiliary  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery includes  three  steel  pole 
masts,  two  steel  derrick  posts,  three 


5-ton  booms,  and  two  3-ton  booms, 
served  by  three  steam  winches.  There 
is  one  double  steam  windlass  16  bj- 
12,  and  one  steam  tiller  with  tele- 
motor.  For  pumping  cargo  two  3000 
barrel  per  hour  steam  driven  com- 
pound horizontal  duplex  pumps  are 
provided  and  one  duplex  drainage 
pump  10  by  6V2  by  16  inches  with 
6-inch  auxiliary  discharge. 

The  main  tank  suction  consists  of 
a  14-inch  main  line  on  each  side  of 
the  center  line  bulkhead  with  10- 
inch  suction  to  each  tank.  This  main 
line  is  cross-connected  at  the  pump 
room.  The  main  tank  discharge  con- 
sists of  a  12-inch  main  on  the  port 
side  extending  from  the  pump  room 
aft  along  the  upper  and  shelter 
decks  to  abaft  the  end  of  the  en- 
gine room  casing. 

Ample  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  a  crew  of  fifty-one  men, 
with  one  spare  stateroom,  a  fully 
equipped  hospital,  adequate  electric 
light  installation,  refrigeration  rooms 
for  galley  supplies,  and  efficient  fresh 
water,  sanitary,  and  steam  heating 
systems. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  official  report  of  the  Eighth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. This  volume  forms 
the  most  convenient  encyclopedia  of 
up-to-date  authoritative  material  on 
foreign  trading  matters  from  the 
American  viewpoint.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  important  as  a  refer- 
ence work  for  every  American  mer- 
chant because  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  world  finance  the  business 
of  every  American  merchant  is  nec- 
essarily affected  by  world  trading 
conditions,  and  he  should  thorough- 
ly acquaint  himself  with  these  con- 
ditions. 


Standard    Oil    tanker    E.    T.    Bedford    just    after    launching 
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Merchant  Vessels,  by  Robert  Rieg- 
el,  assistant  professor  of  insurance 
and  statistics,  University  of  Penn- 
i  sylvania;  260  pages,  with  numerous 
:'  diagrams,  maps,  tables  and  cuts, 
completely  indexed,  bound  in  red 
cloth  with  gold  stampings.  Publish- 
ed by  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Price 
$4  net. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a 
series  dealing  with  the  business  of 
ocean  shipping  and  transportation 
and  is  designed  as  a  textbook  basis 
of  ocean  traffic.  Part  1  deals  with 
the  construction,  type  and  uses  of 
merchant  vessels.  Part  2  deals  with 
the  measurement  of  merchant  ves- 
sels. The  book  makes  no  pretense 
to  being  in  any  way  a  treatise  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  naval 
architecture.  The  treatment  is  in- 
tended to  be  economic.  In  other 
words,  the  forms  and  types  of  mer- 
chant vessels  are  analyzed  in  this 
book  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  fit  into  the  present  econ- 
omy of  the  management  of  ocean 
traffic.  The  book  therefore  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  the 
other  volumes  of  the  series. 

The  second  section,  dealing  with 
measurement  of  merchant  vessels,  is 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  connected  with  that  sub- 
ject, which  has  in  the  past  been 
largely  confined  to  government  doc- 
uments and  to  works  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. This  part  of  the  book  will 
be  found  of  great  use  by  students 
of  ocean  traffic  and  by  others  whose 
business  it  is  to  ship  freight  on 
board  American  vessels.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  American  meas- 
urement rules  are  treated  very  ex- 
haustively   and    the    differences    be- 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

tween  American  rules  and  those  ap- 
plying on  ships  of  other  nationali- 
ties is  plainly  set  forth. 

On  the  whole  this  book  is  a  de- 
cided addition  to  American  litera- 
ture on   ship  management. 


Johnson's  Steam  Vessels.  The  12th 
annual  edition  (1921)  of  Johnson's 
Steam  Vessels  has  just  been  re- 
ceived. 

This  publication,  which  made  its 
initial  appearance  in  1910,  and  at 
that  time  and  for  several  subsequent 
years  gave  a  list  of  steam  vessels  in 
New  York  harbor,   has   grown    until 


now,  in  the  1921  edition,  it  covers 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts 
and  Great  Lakes. 

It  gives,  in  such  form  as  to  be 
convenient  and  instantaneously  avail- 
able, the  owner,  name,  age,  material, 
type,  hull  dimensions,  tonnage,  en- 
gine and  boiler  dimensions,  and  clas- 
sification society  of  practically  every 
steam  vessel  of  American  registry, 
and  should  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  interested  in  ships  or 
shipping. 

Johnson's  Steam  Vessels,  the  price 
of  which  is  $10  per  copy,  is  pub- 
lished by  Eads  Johnson,  M.E.,  Inc., 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Well  Deserved  Honor 


IT  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
marine  electrical  engineers  to 
learn  that  the  Albert  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  to  Dr.  John 
Ambrose  Fleming. 

Dr.  Fleming  for  the  last  forty- 
two  years  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  practical  and  scientific 
developments  in  the  application  of 
electricity.  As  far  back  as  1879  he 
was  scientific  advisor  to  the  Edison 
Telephone  Company  of  London,  and 
during  the  decade  from  1882  held  a 
similar  position  in  connection  with 
the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company 
in  London.  During  1882  he  installed 
electric  lights  on  an  Indian  troop- 
ship for  the  Royal  Navy.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  marine 
installation. 

In  1899  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  Marconi  system  of  wire- 


less telegraphy,  and  in  1904  he  in- 
vented the  first  form  of  the  therm- 
iotic  valve,  which  in  its  later  im- 
proved forms  has  efi'ected  such  a 
revolution  in  wireless  telegraphy 
and  telephony. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  always  been  a 
voluminous  contributor  to  transac- 
tions of  scientific  and  engineering 
societies.  He  is  the  author  of  six- 
teen text-books  on  electrical  sub- 
jects, and  for  thirty-six  years  has 
held  the  chair  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  London. 

Just  recently  he  has  completed 
and  is  publishing  a  book  entitled, 
"Fifty  Years  of  Electricity— The 
Memoirs  of  an  Electrical  Engineer," 
which  is  on  the  press  now  at  the 
Wireless  Press,  Limited,  London. 
This  book  should  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  who  keep  abreast  of 
modern  development  of  electrical 
science. 


Marine  Equipment  Association 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Marine 
Equipment  Association  of  A- 
merica  held  in  the  office  of 
the  president.  Colonel  Edward  A. 
Simmons,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York  City,  on  July  21,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  first  annual  ex- 
hibit at  the  Central  Mercantile  build- 
ing, New  York  City,  during  the  week 
beginning  November  14  next. 

The  Central  Mercantile  building, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  Green- 
hut  building,  is  located  on  the  east 
side  of  Sixth  avenue,  between  Eight- 
eenth and  Nineteenth  streets.  For 
some  years  it  was  occupied  by  re- 
tail dry  goods  store  and  during  the 
war  taken  over  by  the  War  Depart- 


ment and  used  as  a  hospital  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  returned  from 
overseas.  Each  floor  of  the  building 
contains  more  than  80,000  square 
feet  of  space  with  a  floor  load  of 
190  pounds  per  square  foot.  The 
first  floors  have  been  laid  out  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Exhibition  Company, 
Inc.,  for  permanent  exhibits  of  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  appliances 
much  like  the  one  that  has  existed 
in  the  Bourse  building,  Philadelphia, 
for  several  years.  The  marine  show 
will  be  held  on  the  third  floor,  and 
all  exhibits  will  be  installed  under 
the  direction  of  the  exhibits  commit- 
tee of  the  association,  of  which  W. 
M.  Wampler  of  the  Coen  Company 
is  chairman.     Applications  for  space 


as  well  as  for  membership  in  the  as- 
sociation should  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  American 
Steel  Foundries,  McCormick  build- 
ing, Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  by-laws  of  the  association  pro- 
vide that  only  members  may  exhibit. 
The  annual  dues  are  $25  a  year, 
and  each  exhibiting  member  will  be 
charged  a  given  price  per  square 
foot  for  such  space  as  he  may  con- 
tract. The  cost  for  this  year  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  association 
to  lay  out  the  exhibit  spaces  in  given 
standard  units  of  uniform  design, 
which  may  be  easily  put  up,  taken 
down    and    stored,    and   to    buy    and 
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own   all   of   the   material    for    use   in 
future  years. 

The  action  of  the  Marine  Equip- 
ment Association  in  deciding  to  ex- 
hibit during  the  week  in  which  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Ma- 
rine Engineers  will  hold  its  annual 
convention,  and  the  appointment  by 
the  council  of  that  society  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Captain  C.  A. 
McAllister,  chairman;  J.  Rowland 
Gardner,  W.  H.  Todd,  H.  H.  Ray- 
mond and  F.  L.  DuBosque,  to  act 
with  a  like  committee  of  the  Marine 
Equipment  Association  in  laying  out 
a  joint  program  for  a  big  "American 
Marine  Week,"  will  mean  much  to 
the  shipbuilding  industry  of  this 
country  directly,  and  will  also  stim- 
ulate public  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  Also  the  A- 
merican  Society  of  Marine  Drafts- 
men have  changed  the  date  of  their 
annual  meeting  to  November,  and 
it  is  believed  that  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  marine  field  will  decide 
to  meet  during  that  week. 

The  members  of  the  executive  com- 


mittee are:  New  England  district: 
E.  B.  Williams,  manager  marine  de- 
partment, B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  F.  L.  An- 
drews, vice-president,  Hyde  Windlass 
Company,  Bath,  Maine.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  district:  M.  L.  Katz- 
enstein,  manager  marine  department, 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, New  York;  W.  M.  McFar- 
land,  manager  marine  department, 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  New 
York;  H.  C.  Davis,  treasurer,  Row 
&  Davis,  Engineers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  Frank  Hatch,  vice  -  president, 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Com- 
pany, Montour  Falls,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  district:  G.  W.  Selby, 
secretary-treasurer.  Marine  Decking 
&  Supply  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  C.  McQuiston,  di- 
rector of  publicity,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
liam Stayton,  president,  Baltimore 
Steamship  Company,  Baltimore,  Mary- 

MARINE  RULES 


land,  and  W.  P.  Smith,  superintend- 
ent of  sales,  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company,^ 
Philadelphia.  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  district:  Paul  Jahncke, 
vice-president,  Jahncke  Dry  Docks  & 
Shipbuilding  Company,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Great  Lakes  district:  F. 
C.  Bradbury,  manager  marine  depart- 
ment. Crane  Company,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois; J.  D.  Sarles,  manager  marine 
department,  Pyle-National  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  H.  L.  Hibbard, 
manager  marine  department,  Cutler- 
Hammer  Manufacturing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  J.  H.  Red- 
head, assistant  manager  of  sales,  Na- 
tional Malleable  Castings  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pacific  Coast  dis- 
trict: W.  M.  Wampler,  Eastern  man- 
ager, Coen  Company,  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  H.  F.  Alexander, 
president.  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  Washington. 

The  finance  committee  consists  of 
W.  M.  McFarland,  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox Company,  chairman,  and  J.  R. 
Tiebout,  Jr.,  of  W.  &  J.  Tiebout. 


Recommended  Practice  for  Electrical  Installations  on  Shipboard 


THE  differences  between  the  re- 
quirements of  various  classifi- 
cation societies  and  insurance 
companies  in  regard  to  elec- 
trical installations  on  shipboard  and 
the  lack  of  any  accepted  standard 
engineering  practice  for  marine  in- 
stallations led  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers  in  1913 
to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  use 
of  electricity  in  marine  work,  now 
known  as  the  Marine  Committee.  This 
committee  besides  arranging  for  pa- 
pers to  be  read  at  the  meetings  of 
the  institute  to  increase  the  interest 
of  electrical  engineers  in  marine 
problems,  also  took  up  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  standardization  rules 
which  would  represent  good  engin- 
eering practice,  and  which  might  be 
accepted  by  the  classification  soci- 
eties. As  a  result,  a  set  of  rules 
was  prepared  covering  two  impor- 
tant divisions;  namely,  fire  protec- 
tion requirements,  and  marine  con- 
struction requirements.  The  first 
part  related  primarily  to  dangers 
that  might  arise  from  fires,  and  the 
second  part  had  to  do  purely  with 
the  preservation,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  electrical  plant  in 
its  exposure  to  the  conditions  ex- 
isting on  ship  board. 

These  rules   were  adopted   by  the 


committee  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  and  were  published  as 
Section  37  of  the  rules  for  building 
and  classing  vessels,  issued  by  that 
bureau. 

The  first  edition  of  the  rules  did 
not  cover  the  entire  field  of  the  use 
of  electricity  on  ship  board,  and 
the  committee  was,  therefore,  con- 
tinued in  force,  and  a  more  nearly 
complete  set  of  marine  rules  has 
now  been  prepared.  The  committee 
has  made  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  rules  issued  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping, 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eers, Bureau  Veritas,  Germanischer 
Lloyd,  and  Verband  Deutscher  Elek- 
trotechniker.  With  several  of  these 
associations  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal conferences  were  carried  on. 

Certain  mechanical  signaling  sys- 
tems are  included,  as  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  many  shipyard  electrical  en- 
gineers to  supervise  the  installation 
of  mechanical  signaling  equipments 
as  well  as  the  electrical  plant. 

To  insure  a  careful  consideration 
of  these  rules  sub-committees  were 
appointed  to  cover  various  branches 
of  the  work,  and  after  each  sub-com- 
mittee had  considered  its  own  rules, 
they  were  submitted  for  discussion 
to  the  entire  committee,  after  which 
they    were    referred    to    an    editing 


committee  of  four  members  to  ar- 
range them  in  suitable  form  for  pub- 
lication. It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  edition  of  the  rules  con- 
tains everything  that  might  be  of 
value  to  electrical  installations  on 
ship  board,  and  it  is  expected  that 
later  editions  will  be  prepared  which 
will  be  more  complete  and  will  in- 
clude electric  propulsion. 

In  the  meantime,  any  questions 
concerning  rules,  which  appear  to 
be  of  doubtful  meaning,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  chairman  of  the  Ma- 
rine Committee  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  33 
West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York 
City,  and  the  committee  invites  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  or  ampli- 
fications of  these  rules. 

No  definite  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made  for  the  approval  of  ap- 
paratus and  accessories,  but  it  is 
expected  that  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  underwriters'  laborato- 
ries, arrangements  will  be  made 
later  by  which  apparatus  or  appli- 
ances used  on  shipboard  may  be  in- 
spected and  approved. 

In  the  absence  of  approved  stand- 
ards for  merchant  ships  appliances 
approved  by  the  Navy  Department 
will  in  general  be  satisfactory. 

Bound  copies  of  the  rules  may  be 
obtained  at  $1  per  copy  by  address- 
ing American  Institute  of  Electric- 
al Engineers,  33  West  Thirty-ninth 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MARINE   INSURANCE 


(CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,  Eastern  Contributing  Editor) 


Collapse  of  Hull  Agreement 

When  the  British  Joint  Hull  Agree- 
ment was  abrogated  in  the  majority 
of  its  essentials  a  short  time  ago, 
underwriting  of  hulls  received  the 
most  staggering  blow  it  has  had  to 
stand  up  under  for  many  years.  The 
agreement  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
British  marine  insurance  for  the 
past  decade  and  represented  the  cul- 
mination of  countless  conferences 
and  experiments ;  to  restore  it,  now 
that  it  has  been  formally  scrapped, 
is  going  to  be  just  about  as  difficult 
a  bit  of  diplomacy  as  securing  it 
in  the  first  place.  Among  its  cardi- 
nal advantages  was  a  maintenance 
of  rates  and  valuations. 

Shipowners  had  been  centering  an 
attack  upon  the  agreement  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year,  and  they  came 
near  to  finishing  it  six  months  ago, 
when  a  temporary  compromise  was 
effected  that  turned  out  to  suit  no- 
body, but  staved  off  defeat  for  the 
time  being.  In  spite  of  those  con- 
cessions friction  had  been  present 
right  along  in  the  London  market 
between  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  and 
at  last  the  break  has  come. 

Everything  is  now  wide  open  as 
respects  rates,  values  and  the  fam- 
ous "lead" — which  is  the  first  name 
on  the  broker's  slip  of  acceptances. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,  and  the  shipowners  are  going 
to  reap  a  harvest,  as  the  keenness 
of  competition  among  marine  insur- 
ers guarantees  their  getting  just 
about  all  they  want  in  the  line  of 
low  rates  and  valuations.  Indeed, 
this  has  already  come  about.  The 
more  conservative  underwriting  of- 
fices are  preferring  to  let  old-estab- 
lished business  go  off  their  books 
rather  than  fall  in  line  with  the 
reckless  new-comers  and  long-chance 
takers  in  the  mad  scramble  for  pre- 
miums. In  the  absence  of  much  in 
the  way  of  reserves,  the  newer  of- 
fices have  to  gather  in  the  premiums 
if  they  are  to  keep  going,  and  they 
are  certainly  sticking  at  nothing. 
About  all  that  is  left  of  the  old 
agreement  is  the  30-day  return  pe- 
riod arrangement  and  the  15  per 
cent  disbursement  clause.  The  old- 
timers  are  pinning  their  sole  hope 
to  the  disbursement  clause  in  the 
fight  for  adequate  valuations  in 
these  days  of  heavy  repair  charges. 


Load  Line  Agitation 


No  one  subject  has  been  receiving 


closer  attention  at  the  hands  of  un- 
derwriters and  shipping  interests 
during  the  past  month  than  that  of 
the  determination  of  adequate  load 
lines  for  American  vessels.  Bills  on 
this  important  phase  of  our  maritime 
development  are  before  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  latter  body  waiting 
upon  preliminary  action  by  the  for- 
mer. These  legislative  proposals  are 
practically  identical  with  those  in- 
troduced in  Congress  last  year,  when 
the  House  passed  its  bill  and  the 
Senate  defeated  it.  Interest  during 
the  past  month  has  been  centered  in 
the  hearings  before  the  House  com- 
mittee that  has  the  bill  in  hand,  the 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries.  Rep- 
resentatives of  every  interest  affect- 
ed have  been  on  hand,  presenting 
their  sides  of  the  case.  Commission- 
er of  Navigation  Chamberlain  open- 
ed the  hearings  by  stating  that  the 
bill  is  a  department  measure  and 
accordingly  thoroughly  approved  in 
that  important  quarter.  Marine  in- 
surance was  then  given  its  day  in 
court,  with  accomplished  spokesmen 
in  the  persons  of  S.  D.  McComb, 
manager  of  the  Marine  Office  of 
America;  W.  D.  Winter,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company;  and  Galloway  C. 
Morris,  third  vice-president  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  already  have  load  line  regu- 
lations covering  vessels  arriving  at 
and  leaving  the  ports  of  those  na- 
tions, and  that  such  agreements  car- 
ry with  them  reciprocity  features 
under  which  each  government  re- 
spects the  regulations  of  the  other. 
America  having  no  load  line  laws 
whatever,  is  without  this  reciprocity 
protection  for  its  seamen  and  mari- 
time property  and  lies  supinely  sub- 
ject to  whatever  action  foreign  na- 
tions may  feel  disposed  to  exercise 
toward  our  nationals.  During  the 
war  England  entered  into  a  tempo- 
rary agreement  to  keep  hands  off 
our  ships  in  this  respect,  but  the 
war  is  over  and  so  is  the  agreement. 
This  reciprocity  feature  is  embod- 
ied in  the  pending  bill. 

The  real  function  of  freeboard 
legislation  and  of  freeboard  rules 
and  regulations  is  to  find  and  en- 
force a  just  mean  in  the  loading  of 
vessels,  holding  in  due  regard  on  the 
one  hand  safety  to  life  and  property, 
and  on  the  other  the  natural  and 
proper    desire    on    the    part    of    the 


owners  to  realize  the  maximum  of 
service  from  a  given  ship.  The  di- 
lemma has  two  horns:  undue  limi- 
tation in  loading  entails  restriction 
in  a  ship's  earning  capacity,  and, 
consequently,  a  national  loss  in  ton- 
nage capacity;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduction  in  freeboard  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  safety  to 
life  and  property  becomes  a  national 
asset  because  of  the  increase  in  ton- 
nage capacity.  The  question  there- 
fore is:  What  is  a  reasonable  re- 
gard for  life  and  property?  This  is 
really  an  actuarial  problem;  lack  of 
freeboard  is  only  one  of  many  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of 
marine  casualties.  This  contribu- 
tory hazard  should  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  limits  compatible  with  a  rea- 
sonable regard  for  the  functioning 
of  a  ship  as  a  tonnage  carrier.  The 
basis  is  a  strength  calculation,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  girders,  for 
example.  It  most  certainly  should 
not  lie  with  the  discretion  of  ship 
masters,  as  some  opponents  of  the 
bill  maintain,  any  more  than  an  ele- 
vator starter  should  decide  how  much 
weight  his  elevator  can  carry.  The 
scientific  experts  who  built  the  ele- 
vator are  the  only  ones  who  know 
that,  and  they  .stipulate  it  in  pla- 
cards that  hang  in  every  lift.  Thus 
the  bill  would  protect  careful  own- 
ers against  competitive  advantages 
secured  by  unscrupulous  owners; 
the  latter,  by  over-loading,  can  make 
more  money  through  more  rate  on 
cargo  carried,  and  so  put  the  former 
out  of  business,  as  the  overhead  of 
running  a  vessel  is  the  same  no  mat- 
ter how  loaded.  In  a  word,  it  equal- 
izes the  earning  capacity  of  similar 
boats.  Nor  should  the  owner  object, 
because  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  for  his  appealing  against  the 
regulations  in  his  case  should  they 
prove  unsatisfactory. 

The  measure  states  that  the  regu- 
lations are  to  be  provided  by  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  so  no  man 
knows  just  what  they  are  to  be,  ex- 
cept that  they  will  have  to  conform 
with  the  general  recommendations 
of  the  bill.  That  an  international 
conference  on  load  lines  is  desirable 
and  certain  to  come  in  a  few  years 
is  apart  from  the  substantial  facts 
that  if  we  wait  until  then  we  will 
not  only  remain  subject  to  the  whims 
of  other  nations  in  restraining  our 
men  and  ships  when  in  their  ports 
with  no  recourse  on  our  part,  and 
that  we  are  without  this  protection 
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to  American  life  and  property  in  tiie 
interval,  but,  what  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, we  should  have  to  enter 
such  a  conference  with  no  load  line 
laws  of  our  own  and  with  nothing 
practical  to  submit  for  our  side  of 
the  case  and  be  compelled  to  accept 
a  pre-arranged  set  of  regulations 
submitted  by  foreigners  and  nicely 
suited  to  their  particular  require- 
ments. For  there  are  differences 
between  the  conditions  that  surround 
vessels  of  the  American  mercantile 
marine  and  those  of  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean nations;  and  the  major  and 
minor  departures  from  the  rules  and 
methods  of  procedure,  as  set  forth 
in  the  British  Blue-book,  such  as 
will,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  be  intro- 
duced into  our  load  line  laws,  may 
be  depended  upon  to  be  not  only 
fully  justified  but  to  represent  dis- 
tinct advances  of  a  character  worthy 
of  the  deepest  consideration  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

Harter  Act  Under  Fire 

Interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
load  line  bill  is  but  slightly  greater 
than  that  taken  in  the  broadside  at- 
tack upon  the  Harter  Act,  still  in 
progress.  Marine  underwriters,  ship- 
pers and  shipowners  have  been  down 
to  Washington  and  had  their  say  be- 
fore the  House  committee  on  mer- 
chant marine  and  fisheries,  the  sub- 
committee of  which  has  a  revision 
of  the  measure  under  consideration. 
The  ostensible  subject  of  the  hear- 
ings is  the  enormous  losses  to  water- 
borne  cargoes  in  the  matter  of  theft, 
pilferage,  breakage  and  short  deliv- 
eries; but  it  did  not  take  long  to 
uncover  the  Harter  Act  as  the  real 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  Congress 
proposes  a  sweeping  inquiry  into 
shipping  losses  through  thievery,  and 
the  introduction  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion, a  resolution  to  that  effect  hav- 
ing been  adopted  at  the  instance  of 
Representative  Edmonds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


In  the  very  first  days  of  the  hear- 
ings more  than  suflicient  evidence 
was  introduced  by  marine  under- 
writers and  shippers  to  establish  a 
serious  case  against  the  Harter  Act. 
"Passing  the  buck"  to  the  underwrit- 
ers, under  the  working  of  this  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  legislation,  has  not 
got  anybody  anywhere.  The  demand 
is  persistent  that  it  be  amended  so 
as  to  hold  shippers  and  shipown- 
ers liable  for  full  amount  of  dam- 
age done;  at  present  it  merely 
grants  owners  exemptions  that  they 
never  could  have  had  under  com- 
mon law,  which  holds  employers 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  their 
servants.  A  sub  -  agreement  is 
regularly  made  by  the  owner  with 
the  shipper  naming  the  former's  lia- 
bility at  the  nominal  figure  of  |100, 
and  there  is  no  redress  by  way  of 
the  courts.  This  was  proved  once 
and  for  all  in  the  celebrated  suit 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine a  few  years  ago.  The  owners 
frankly  acknowledged  that  they  were 
liable  under  the  Harter  Act,  but 
stood  on  their  right  to  make  a  sub- 
agreement  with  the  shipper  fixing 
the  financial  responsibility  at  a  def- 
inite figure.  The  Supreme  Court 
could  do  nothing  more  than  O.  K. 
such  an  arrangement,  and  the  Har- 
ter Act  became  a  joke.  It  has  been 
styled  the  bulwark  of  all  shipown- 
ers in  contesting  liability  for  cargo 
losses.  Samuel  Bird,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  Talbot,  Bird  &  Com- 
pany, puts  the  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell when  he  says:  "If  Congress- 
man Edmonds  can  possibly  enact 
legislation  that  will  place  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  common  carriers 
and  prohibit  them  by  law  from  lim- 
iting their  liability,  the  committee 
on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries 
will  do  something  that  will  assist 
greatly  in  relieving  the  situation. 
If  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
follow  up  depredations  under  the 
Federal    laws,    this    also    will    be    a 


helpful  factor." 

Court  interpretations  and  decis- 
ions, along  with  state  statutes,  have 
completely  divested  the  act  of  its 
initial  benefits  to  shippers  and  un- 
derwriters. It  has  been  a  surprise 
to  many  to  note  with  what  unanim- 
ity the  shippers  followed  one  anoth- 
er in  denouncing  the  effect  of  the 
act  upon  their  interests.  Among  the 
underwriters  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  were  President  Ben- 
jamin Rush  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America;  F.  H.  Os- 
born.  Eastern  marine  manager  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund;  William  D. 
Winter,  third  vice-president  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company; 
Samuel  D.  McComb,  manager  of  the 
Marine  Office  of  America;  and  Wade 
Robinson,  of  Wade  Robinson  &  Com- 
pany. President  Rush  summarized 
the  situation   admirably   as   follows: 

When  the  common  carriers  were 
held  to  their  strict  responsibility, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  indirectly 
evade  it  by  means  of  reduced  valua- 
tion clauses,  notice  of  loss  clauses, 
and  various  other  bills  of  lading 
clauses  which  have  been  introduced 
by  them  for  the  express  purpose  of 
avoiding  their  full  responsibility  to 
the  shipper,  they  took  very  good  care 
to  see  that  they  had  honest  employes 
and  to  enforce  discipline  on  their 
vessels,  and  in  the  men  engaged  in 
loading  and  unloading  cargo,  but 
under  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts  at  present,  it  is  very  much 
cheaper  for  them  to  pay  the  small 
nominal  damage,  provided  in  the  re- 
leased bill  of  lading,  in  the  event  of 
a  claim,  rather  than  put  in  effect  an 
adequate  system  of  supervision  and 
care,  which  would  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  the  theft,  pilferage,  break- 
age and  non-delivery  which  is  now 
sustained  by  merchants,  who  are 
forced  to  ship  under  the  various 
terms  of  the  released  bill  of  lading, 
or  not  ship  at  all. 

American  Bureau  Appointment 

Commander  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  a 
retired  engineering  oflicer  of  the 
United    States    Navy,    has    been    ap- 
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pointed  exclusive  surveyor  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  at  the 
port  of  Valparaiso,  Chile.  He  was 
the  first  American  naval  officer  sent 
to  France  during  the  late  war.  Re- 
tiring from  the  service  eight  years 
ago,  he  has  since  secured  a  varied 
and  successful  business  experience. 
He  was  formerly  assistant  to  Rob- 
ert L.  Hague,  head  of  the  marine 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, when  the  latter  was  superin- 
tendent of  construction  and  repairs 
for  the  Shipping  Board.  He  is  rated 
as  a  first-grade  authority  and  the 
Bureau  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
securing  his  services. 

Inland  Liability  Decision 

.Justice  McAvoy  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  an  im- 
portant decision  in  a  suit  brought 
by  Guy  M.  Walker  vs.  The  Liverpool 
&  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  the  same  vs.  The  Western 
Assurance  Company,  on  the  question 
of  liability  under  an  inland  form 
of  marine  policy  when  the  damage 
has  been  unrepaired.  Underwriters 
regard  this  as  a  decision  of  the  first 
importance.  The  opinion  of  the  jus- 
tice was  as  follows: 

The  vessel  involved  was  damaged 
as  a  result  of  a  marine  peril  and  de- 
fendants, her  assurers,  contest  pay- 
ment of  the  estimated  damages  found 
upon  a  survey  because  of  this  clause 
in  the  marine  policy:  "No  claims  for 
loss  or  damage  shall  go  beyond  the 
extent  or  cost  of  actual  repairs  ren- 
dered necessary  in  consequence  of 
disaster  insured  against."  If  this  be 
construed  as  a  clause  conditioning 
liability  upon  the  actual  making  of 
repairs  and  thus  reaching  a  definite 
determination  of  their  cost,  the  plain- 
tiff must  fail,  for  concededly  there 
never  were  actual  repairs  made  of 
the  damage  to  the  vessel.  Per  contra, 
if  construction  be  that  the  words 
taken  in  their  collocation  with  other 
phrases  anterior  import  merely  a 
limitation  of  the  sum  of  loss  beyond 
which  liability  will  not  be  incurred, 
the  finding  must  award  the  conceded 
survey    estimate    as    judgment    dam- 


ages. The  rule  of  maritime  jurists 
as  to  liability  of  insurers  is  that  the 
vessel's  owners  or  the  assured  should 
receive  the  amount  of  estimated  dam- 
age at  the  port  of  distress  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  actual  repairs 
might  be  made  for  a  lesser  sum  at 
another  port  to  which  the  vessel 
could  be  towed  or  proceed  upon  her 
own  motivation  (Pitman  v.  Universal 
Marine  Ins.  Co.,  9  Queen's  Bench 
Div.,  192;  Ins.  Co.  v.  Southgate,  5 
Peters,  604.)  This  rule,  of  course, 
may  be  averted  by  specific  agree- 
ment of  the  assured  and  assurer  to 
adopt  another  media  of  liquidating 
damage,  and  such  a  change,  it  is  as- 
serted here,  has  been  accomplished. 
This  upon  a  mere  reading  of  the 
clause  quoted  would  appear  plausi- 
ble, but  on  the  whole  policy's  pur- 
pose of  indemnity  it  is  unsound.  The 
theory  that  an  assured  is  limited  to 
the  amount  paid  for  actual  repairs 
would  lead  to  the  absurdity  that  if 
he  made  no  repairs  at  all  and  used 
the  vessel  in  her  damaged  condition 
he  could  recover  nothing  (The  Keel- 
er,  194  Federal,  342).  The  survey 
provided  for  in  case  of  damage  in 
such  an  instance  would  be  useless; 
else  why  survey  when  actual  cost  of 
actual  repairs  is  the  sole  criterion? 

Salvage  Association  Appoints 

Appointments  of  agents  to  act  on 
behalf  of  Syndicate  A  of  the  Ameri- 
can Marine  Insurance  Syndicates 
and/or  its  successor,  the  United 
States  Salvage  Association,  are  an- 
nounced as  follows  by  Charles  R. 
Page,  manager: 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  Gill  &  Com- 
pany, No.  4  Rue  Adib.  Gill  &  Com- 
pany is  a  partnership  consisting  of 
Henry  C.  Gill,  American;  William 
Yale,  American,  and  Felix  Cohen,  an 
Egyptian.  They  are  engaged  in  the 
general  business  of  steamship  agency 
brokerage  and  the  exporting  and  im- 
porting of  American  merchandise. 
The  two  American  members  of  the 
firm  have  been  highly  endorsed  to 
us  from  very  responsible  sources. 

Naples,  Italy,  J.  P.  Spanier,  Span- 
ier  building,  via  Marina  Nuova.  Mr. 
Spanier  is  a  native  American  who 
has    been    engaged    in    the    shipping 


business  in  Naples  for  a  great  many 
years;  is  a  man  of  unusually  high 
standing  with  the  Italian  people,  and 
is  agent  for  many  different  Ameri- 
can enterprises,  including  that  of 
several  shipping  firms. 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  Grell  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  Port-of-Spain,  Trin- 
idad. This  firm  has  been,  for  a 
number  of  years,  agents  of  the  Board 
of  Underwriters  of  New  York. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Bruce  Cartwright, 
35  Merchant  street.  Mr.  Cartwright 
has  been  the  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  of  New  York,  and  the 
National  Board  of  Marine  Under- 
writers,  for   several   years  past. 

Poznan  Libel  Stands 

Judge  Learned  Hand  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  the  libel  suit 
brought  by  several  score  shippers 
against  the  steamer  Poznan,  which 
returned  from  Havana  last  year 
without  discharging  the  cargo  she 
had  taken  out  of  New  York,  although 
she  stopped  thirty-three  days  in  the 
Cuban  port.  Full  damages  were  al- 
lowed, in  the  total  sum  of  $1,500,000, 
the  claims  being  for  non-delivery  of 
cargo,  defective  loading,  and  theft 
and  pilferage  losses  at  the  Brooklyn 
wharf  after  the  vessel's  return.  The 
ship  and  its  charterers,  the  Acme  Op- 
erating Company,  were  held  for  the 
theft  and  pilferage  losses,  and  dam- 
ages also  were  assessed  against  ship, 
charterers  and  the  owners,  the  Pol- 
ish -  American  Navigation  Company, 
on  the  theory  that  the  latter  caused 
the  return  of  the  vessel.  This  decis- 
ion has  given  the  underwriters  im- 
mense satisfaction,  as,  unless  it  is 
reversed  on  appeal,  they  will  receive 
a  refund  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
amount  which  they  have  advanced 
in  settlement  of  the  Poznan  claims. 
Judge  Hand  held  that  even  though 
the  bill  of  lading  contained  a  stipu- 
lation giving  the  charterers  the  priv- 
ilege of  returning  with  the  cargo  to 
the  home  port,  nevertheless  such  a 
radical  deviation  constituted  an  aban- 
donment of  the  voyage. 
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A  Bad  Month 

During  the  first  few  days  of  Au- 
gust the  Pacific  was  the  scene  of 
casualty  after  casualty,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  ran  into  large  sums, 
although  no  individual  loss  was  half 
so  large  as  that  of  the  steanishij) 
Governor  in  April.  From  all  stand- 
points the  most  serious  disaster  was 
the  sinking  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company's  Alaska,  under  charter  to 
the  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  struck  Blunts 
Reef,  near  Eureka,  California,  Au- 
gust 6,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight 
lives.  Three  days  later,  on  August 
9,  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  San 
Jose  struck  on  Asuncion  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Lower  California,  and 
will  be,  from  an  underwriter's  stand- 
point, a  total  loss.  The  third  large 
vessel  sunk  was  the  C.  G.  M.  M.  Ca- 
nadian Exporter,  which  grounded  at 
Willapa  Harbor  July  31  and  broke 
in  two  a  few  days  later. 

$334,000  on  Alaska 

Pacific  Coast  underwriters  did  not 
suffer  a  severe  loss  on  the  Alaska, 
as  only  $30,000  of  a  total  of  $334,- 
000  was  placed  in  the  West,  the  re- 
mainder being  carried  in  New  York 
and  London.  The  amount  of  cargo 
insurance  was  of  course  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  especially  in  view 
of  the  loss  of  the  manifest.  Adver- 
tisements published  in  the  newspa- 
pers invited  attention  to  a  large 
quantity  of  flour,  which  would  have 
a  good  salvage  value  but  which 
probably  would  not  be  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  recovery.  The  vessel  foun- 
dered in  eighteen  fathoms,  which  is 
by  no  means  deep  for  diving,  men 
from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  hav- 
ing gone  to  fifty-two  fathoms  in  salv- 
ing the  U.  S.  S.  submarine  F-4,  lost 
off  Honolulu  in  1915.  The  Alaska 
was  an  iron  and  steel  vessel  of  3709 
tons  gross  and  was  built  by  the  Del- 
aware River  Company,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, in   1889. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  appear 
ed  in  the  newspapers  regarding  thr 
loss  of  the  Alaska,  with  a  conse- 
quent and  immediate  reaction  on 
coastwise  passenger  business,  whicli 
slumped  badly.  The  principal  criti- 
cism made  of  Captain  Harry  Hobey, 
who  was  among  the  lost,  and  of  the 
Alaska  &  Portland  Steamship  Com 
pany  was  that  the  vessel  was  pur- 
posely run  close  to  the  reef  in  a 
heavy  fog  in  order  to  save  time  and 
fuel.  Other  charges  made  by  pa.-^- 
sengers  and  crew  were  that  no 
soundings  had  been  taken,  although 
one  of  the  oflTicers  had  asked  the 
master  whether  they  should  be,  and 
that  the  crew  was  undisciplined  and 
ineflicient.     The  four  surviving  deck 


officers  were  charged  with  ineffici- 
ency and  unskillfulness  by  the  local 
inspectors  at  San  Francisco.  The 
British  steamship  Anyox,  command- 
ed by  Captain  S.  Snoddy,  saved  most 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  by  steam- 
ing at  full  speed  through  a  heavy 
fog. 

15,000  Bags  of  Coffee 
The  San  Jose  was  operated  in  the 
Panama  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail. 
She  was  an  iron  vessel  of  2135  tons 
gross  and  was  built  at  the  Roach 
yard,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1882. 
All  her  passengers  were  taken  off 
and  the  steamship  Griffdu  took  1911 
bags  of  coffee  and  48  bales  of  hemp. 
Indications  were,  however,  that  car- 
go loss  would  exceed  $200,000,  as  the 
vessel  had  15,000  bags  of  coffee  be- 
sides hemp  and  concentrates.  No  hull 
insurance  had  been  placed  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  the  amount  carried  ■ 
was  not  stated.  About  $120,000  was 
spent  on  the  vessel  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Captain  C.  Zastrow  was  in  command. 
The  loss  of  the  Canadian  Exporter 
at  Willapa  was  the  first  major  dis- 
aster of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine.  Details  of  her 
cargo  loss  were  not  clear,  but  only  a 
small  amount,  from  $5000  to  $10,000, 
had  been  placed  in  San  Francisco. 
Lumber  was  the  principal  item.  She 
was  close  inshore  when  she  struck, 
although  a  contributing  factor  may 
have  been  faulty  compasses,  of  which 
Captain  William  Bradley  said  he  had 
complained. 

Some  Other  Casualties 
Among  other  casualties,  all  unim- 


portant when  compared  with  the 
three  listed,  are:  U.  S.  S.  B.  Effing- 
ham, aground  in  the  Columbia  River 
July  20,  repairs  $35,632,  about  800 
tons  of  flour  damaged;  ship  Golden 
Gate,  owned  by  Mayor  James  Rolph, 
San  Francisco,  aground  near  Cristo- 
bal, pulled  off,  damage  undetermin- 
ed; schooner  Ottillie  Fjord,  ashore 
near  San  Francisco,  pulled  off  and 
libelled  for  $20,000;  steam  schooner 
Multnomah,  propeller  lost  off  Blunts 
Reef;  Canadian  Pacific  steamship 
Princess  Ena,  aground  north  of  Van- 
couver; U.  S.  S.  B.  Hawkeye  State, 
boiler  damage,  for  which  her  engi- 
neers were  suspended  after  trial. 

Repair  Costs  Lower 

A  grain  of  comfort  (and  a  large 
grain  indeed)  for  the  underwriter  is 
discoverable  in  the  case  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board  steamship 
Effingham,  which  was  operated  b\- 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  in 
their  European  -  Pacific  Line.  She 
grounded  in  the  Columbia  River  in 
July.  In  addition  to  minor  repairs, 
the  following  major  repairs  were 
necessary:  renewal  of  four  shell 
plates  on  the  port  side,  seven  on  the 
starboard;  fairing  of  two  shell  plates 
on  the  port  side,  three  on  the  star- 
board ;  renewal  of  keel  plate  to  first 
butt  aft  of  the  stem;  renewal  of 
forefoot;  renewal  of  stem  from  fore- 
foot to  first  scarph  as  originally^  fit- 
ted ;  renewal  of  all  floors  forward 
of  the  forepeak  except  one,  which 
was  to  be  repaired;  renewal  of  cen- 
terline  longitudinal  girder  forward 
of  the  forepeak  bulkhead. 


Side  view  of  damaged  bow  of  the   U.   S.   S.   B.    Effingham,   repaired   for   $35,632 
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A  contract  for  this  work  was 
awarded  to  the  Albina  Marine  Iron 
Works  of  Portland  for  $35,632,  which 
was  the  most  satisfactory  bid,  al- 
though not  the  lowest.  The  same 
job  a  year  ago  probably  would  have 
cost  between  $50,000  and  $60,000.  A 
marked  reduction  in  repair  costs  is 
thus  apparent;  not  only  that,  but 
the  disparity  between  low  insurance 
valuations  and  high  repair  costs 
tends  to  become  less. 

Other  bids  ranged  from  $25,382, 
Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  the  Shipping 
Board  to  move  the  vessel  to  Puget 
Sound  and  bear  insurance  during 
the  voyage,  to  $55,680  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Construction  &  Repair  Com- 
pany. The  Todd  yard  bid  $38,288, 
the  contractor  to  move  the  vessel 
and   assume   insurance. 

A  New  Firm 

J.  A.  Mathews,  Pacific  marine  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Company,  and  S.  A.  Livingston,  ap- 
pointed his  assistant  in  June,  have 
organized  the  partnership  of  Mat- 
thews &  Livingston.  This  firm  will 
act  as  Pacific  Coast  marine  agent  of 
the  Universal  Insurance  Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the 
Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Philadelphia.  In  organizing  the  firm 
and  taking  the  Universal  and  Frank- 
lin agencies,  Messrs.  Mathews  and 
Livingston  wished  to  increase  their 
lines  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  other  agen- 
cies of  San  Francisco,  some  of  which 
represent  many  companies  and  ac- 
cordingly are  in  a  situation  to  ac- 
cept large  risks,  of  which  a  one- 
company  agency  could  take  only 
part.  The  Aetna  agency  is  not  af- 
fected. Offices  of  Mathews  &  Liv- 
ingston are  at  340  California  street, 
where  the  Aetna  offices  also  are 
located. 

The  Universal  Insurance  Company 
has  capital  of  $400,000,  surplus  of 
$200,000,  and  surplus  to  policyhold- 
ers of  $600,000.  Talbot,  Bird  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  are  general  man- 
agers of  the  Universal  and  also  rep- 
resent the  Aetna  in  New  York.  Sam- 
uel Bird  is  president  of  the  Univer- 
sal. The  Franklin  company  has  not 
been  represented  in  the  marine  field 
in  San  Francisco  prior  to  this  time. 

Governor  Decision 

Captain  William  Fisher,  supervis- 
ing inspector  of  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  for  Washington  and 
Oregon,  has  handed  down  a  decision 
suspending  for  two  years  the  license 
of  Captain  John  Alwen,  master  of 
the  steamship  West  Hartland,  which 
rammed  and  sank  the.Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company's  liner  Governor  in 
Puget  Sound  April  1.  This  decision 
is  at  direct   issue   with  that  of   the 


The    Efiins;ham    from    ahead 

local  board,  which  exonerated  Cap- 
tain Alwen.     Said  Captain  Fisher: 

Having  delayed  giving  a  signal 
until  too  late,  Captain  Alwen  blew 
one  blast  signifying  that  he  would 
hold  his  course  and  speed  and  then 
immediately  put  his  engines  full 
speed  astern.  In  other  words,  hav- 
ing claimed  his  right  of  way  and  im- 
mediately receiving  a  signal  from 
the  Governor  that  she  was  backing 
full  speed.  Captain  Alwen,  instead 
of  keeping  his  signified  course  and 
speed,  also  backed  up  and  thus  kept 
the  two  vessels  in  the  same  relative 
situation.  As  justification  for  his 
action.  Captain  Alwen  and  his  coun- 
sel cite  the  rule  applicable  "in  ex- 
tremis," which  permits  disregard  of 
rules  when  collision  is  imminent. 
He  is,  however,  in  this  dilemma:  As 
heretofore  noted,  his  whistle  and 
signal  to  the  engine  room  were  al- 
most simultaneous.  If  the  ships 
were  then  "in  extremis"  there  re- 
mained no  opportunity  to  maneuver 
after  the  first  whistle  was  blown, 
and  Captain  Alwen  stands  self-con- 
victed of  unwarranted  delay  in  sound- 
ing some  signal.  Contrary  to  this  is 
the  testimony  of  Captain  Alwen  that 
he  was  backing  for  nearly  two  min- 
utes before  the  collision,  had  taken 
about  a  knot  off  his  speed  and  had 
time  to  signal  the  Governor  of  his 
changed  intention.  If  this  be  true, 
then  Captain  Alwen  went  contrary 
to  his  expressed  intention,  failed  to 
signify  a  change  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  the  disaster. 

The  privileged  ship  is  not  free  to 
proceed  into  a  dangerous  situation 
or  act  in  disregard  of  the  maxim — 
"Safety  First." 

The  decision  of  the  local  board 
puts,  it  seems  to  me,  too  broad  an 
application  on  the  well  known  rule 
that  the  ship  having  the  right  of 
way  shall  hold  her  course  and  speed. 
Even  should  it  be  conceded  that  a  ship 
whose  speed  is  constantly  accelerat- 


ing comes  within  the  rule,  though 
the  nature  of  her  maneuver  is  un- 
known to  the  burdened  ship,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  "all  she  (the 
privileged  ship)  need  do  is  do  noth- 
ing." Such  a  rule  would  encourage 
disregard  of  the  sacred  obligation 
to  preserve  human  life,  and  would, 
if  literally  pursued,  result  in  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  those  inclined 
to  recklessness  which  would  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  safe  navigation. 
While  this  proceeding  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  lawsuit — on  the  contrary,  it 
pertains  solely  to  a  license  issued  by 
this  department — yet  it  is  proper  to 
note  that  the  highest  legal  authority 
has  frequently  recognized  that  the 
privileged  ship,  as  well  as  the  bur- 
dened, is  bound  to  use  all  possible 
skill  and  prudence  to  avoid  putting 
human  life  in  danger;  and  when 
danger  looms  ahead  the  officer  in 
charge  must  exert  caution  and  skill 
in  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties.  In  this  case  every  consider- 
tion  demanded  that  an  understand- 
ing be  had  as  to  the  Governor's  in- 
tention before  the  point  of  danger 
was  reached.  From  a  background 
of  high  land  with  many  bright  lights 
and  deep  shadows.  Captain  Alwen 
was  putting  out  with  his  deep  laden 
8800-ton  turbine  ship;  she  was  down 
by  the  head  1  foot  3  inches;  she 
steered  sluggishly;  the  Governor  ap- 
peared and  took  a  course  that  put 
him  in  doubt;  a  situation  of  danger 
was  developing.  Would  she  cross  in 
front  or  behind  him?  The  mere 
sounding  of  his  whistle  would  de- 
termine it,  yet  he  kept  on  until  a  po- 
sition was  reached  when  the  imme- 
diate answering  of  his  one  whistle 
put  him  "in  extremis."  The  oppor- 
tunity for  prudence  was  then  pass- 
ed; he  indicated  that  he  would  hold 
his  course  and  speed;  the  Governor 
reversed  to  comply  if  possible  with 
his  signal,  and  then  he  reversed  and 
the  two  ships  came  together. 

C.  H.  Williamson  Co. 

C.  H.  Williamson,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Frank  B. 
Hall  &  Co.,  has  organized  the  firm 
of  C.  H.  Williamson  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
has  taken  over  the  Hall  representa- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  which 
will  be  represented  in  New  York  and 
London  by  the  Hall  company.  Mr. 
Williamson  is  president;  Harlow 
Hewett,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Williamson  in  the  Hall 
agency,  is  vice-president,  in  direct 
charge  of  the  fire  insurance  depart- 
ment; J.  W.  Croseley,  who  was  with 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
for  several  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Williamson  staff  in  March,  is 
secretary-treasurer.  T.  P.  Kehoe  is 
in  charge  of  the  marine  department. 

Organization  of  C.  H.  Williamson 
Co.  and  the  assumption  of  the  Hall 
representation  is  from  August  1. 
Quarters  will  be  maintained  at  322 
California  street. 
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Steamship  Operations 


China  Mail  vs.  U.  S. 

Alter  mi)ie  than  a  year  of  uncer- 
tain maneuvering,  issue  at  length 
has  been  joined  between  the  China 
Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the 
government.  The  source  of  the  dis- 
agreement and  the  legal  action  con- 
sequently impending  is  to  be  found 
in  Section  38  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  which  prohibits  any  corpo- 
ration or  partnership  engaging  in 
United  States  coastwise  trade  unless 
a  minimum  of  75  per  cent  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  American  citizens. 
When  this  section  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  brought  to  public 
attention  more  than  a  year  ago  there 
was  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  China  Mail  necessarily 
would  be  involved,  because  the  com- 
pany admittedly  could  not  fulfill  the 
conditions  laid  down.  For  several 
months  nothing  whatever  was  done 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  shut  the 
China  Mail  out  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Honolulu  trade;  in  fact,  a  contrary 
course  was  pursued,  and  the  com- 
pany was  permitted  to  carry  passen- 
gers on  the  British  steamship  Nile 
by  permission  of  the  board.  In  March, 
however,  all  privileges  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Nile  and  the  Japa- 
nese-registry vessels  of  the  Toyo  Ri- 
sen Kaisha,  and  in  addition  the  board 
denied  to  the  China  Mail  the  right 
to  engage  in  the  San  Francisco-Hon- 
olulu trade  with  the  American-flag 
China  and  Nanking,  and  at  the  same 
time  stopover  privileges  were  re- 
fused, so  that  a  through  passenger 
on  a  China  Mail  or  T.  K.  K.  vessel 
could  not  stop  in  Honolulu  and  con- 
tinue his  voyage  to  or  from  the 
States  in  another  liner  of  either 
company. 

Fine  of  §5000 
In  this  manner  the  stage  has  been 
set  for  the  present  act.  Determined 
to  bring  the  situation  to  a  head,  and 
holding  to  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  be  interfered  with,  the  China 
Mail  dispatched  twenty  -  five  cabin 
passengers  to  Honolulu  by  the  A- 
merican  -  built,  American  -  registered 
steamship  Nanking,  formerly  the 
Congress.  At  Honolulu  a  fine  of 
$5000,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $200  a 
passenger,  was  imposed.  The  issue 
having  been  joined  as  regards  the 
Nanking,  the  China  Mail   instructed 


its  Honolulu  agency  to  accept  one 
passenger  for  transportation  by  the 
China,  due  in  San  Francisco  early 
in  September,  so  as  to  make  the 
case   complete. 

In  some  quarters,  among  which, 
according  to  report,  were  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  opinion  had  been 
held  and  e.xpressed  that  the  inhibi- 
tions of  Section  38  were  intended  to 
apply  only  to  freight  and  not  to  pas- 
senger business.  Such  an  opinion 
certainly  is  buttressed  by  Section  27 
of  the  act,  which  specifically  applies 
to  the  transportation  of  "merchan- 
dise" between  points  embraced  with- 
in the  coastwise  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  could  be  cited  to  prove 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  always 
has  been  to  close  the  passenger  trade 
also  to  foreign  vessels  and,  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  to  certain 
American  shipping  as  well. 

American  for  23  Years 

But  the  most  perplexing  phase  of 
the  affair  is  this:  newspaper  dis- 
patches from  Washington  say  that 
Attorney  General  Dougherty  ruled 
that  the  China  was  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  coastwise  business  be- 
cause owned  by  a  corporation  in 
which  American  citizens  hold  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  stock  {which 
is  admittedly  true)  and  also  because 
she  was  foreign-built.  That  she  was 
constructed  abroad  also  is  admitted- 
ly true,  but  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  she  was  built  in  a  for- 
eign yard  under  the  meaning  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  In  view  of 
the  75  per  cent  clause,  the  foreign 
build  of  the  China  probably  is  quite 
academic;  certainly  it  is  unless  and 
until  the  question  of  ownership 
should  be  settled  against  the  gov- 
ernment, in  which  event  the  China's 
build  might  become  of  paramount 
importance;  nevertheless,  to  those 
who  know  the  China's  story,  the  fact 
that  her  build  is  brought  up  at  this 
late  day  comes  as  a  distinct  sur- 
prise. A  bit  of  history  will  make 
this  matter  clear. 

When  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and 
the  United  States  concluded  negotia- 
tions for  annexation  of  the  mid-Pa- 
cific archipelago  in  1898,  Hawaiian 
vessels  naturally  were  admitted  to 
complete  American  registry,  just  as 
citizens  of  the  little  republic  were 
granted  American  citizenship.  Among 


ships  thus  affected  was  the  China. 
She  was  built  at  Glasgow  in  1889 
and  in  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  found  admission  to  American 
registry  about  as  difficult  as  going 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  but 
the  circumstances,  as  stated,  were 
extraordinary.  ( And  some  of  the  in- 
cidents relating  to  her  transfer  from 
British  to  Hawaiian  registry  and 
thence  to  American,  which  occasion- 
ally form  a  topic  of  discussion  on 
the  Honolulu  waterfront,  are  not 
without  interest).  Having  thus  gain- 
ed American  registry  the  China  was 
placed  on  a  basis  of  complete  equal- 
ity with  all  other  United  States  ves- 
sels and  was  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Siberia,  Korea,  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria,  all  American- 
built,  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  until  that  company  withdrew 
from  the  Oriental  trade  in  1915.  She 
was  bought  by  the  newly-organized 
China  Mail;  for  a  time  was  the  only 
American-flag  vessel  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade,  and  has  continued  in 
the  same  service  since. 

Our  Registry  Laws 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
practically  the  only  vessels  that  flew^ 
the  American  flag  prior  to  1912  were 
built  in  yards  of  the  United  States. 
The  exceptions  almost  could  have 
been  counted  on  one's  fingers.  There 
were  two  foreign-built  vessels  of  the 
American  Line,  admitted  by  special 
act  of  Congress;  prizes  of  war  and 
vessels  wrecked  in  American  waters 
and  repaired  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions, in  addition  to  former  Haw- 
aiian ships.  All  this  shipping  was 
on  a  basis  of  complete  equality ;  A- 
merican  registry  having  been  grant- 
ed, the  place  where  a  vessel  was 
built  never  was  called  into  question. 

In  1912  the  Panama  Canal  Act  ad- 
mitted certain  foreign  vessels;  the 
Ship  Registry  Act  of  1914  let  in 
others;  but  shipping  brought  in 
under  these  laws  was  forbidden  to 
engage  in  coastwise  trade,  and  it 
would  have  been  shut  out  today  had 
not  Section  22  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  provided  that  "all  foreign- 
built  vessels  admitted  to  American 
registry,  owned  on  February  1,  1920, 
by  persons  citizens  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  may  engage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  so  long  as  they  continue 
in  such  ownership,  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  such  trade.'* 
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Apparently,  the  attorney  general's 
opinion  places  the  China  in  the  same 
category  as  other  foreign-built  ves- 
sels. But  should  she  be  so  placed? 
Has  Congress  the  power,  or  at  least 
did  it  have  the  intent,  to  overturn 
the  status  created  by  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  a  status  enjoyed  by  the 
China  for  twenty-three  years,  dur- 
ing which  she  regularly  engaged 
in  the  San  Francisco-Honolulu  trade? 
Is  not  Section  22  purely  permissive; 
that  is,  does  it  not  clear  the  way 
for  foreign  -  built  vessels  acquired 
during  the  war  to  enjoy  all  rights 
of  home-built  vessels,  without  pre- 
judicing other  rights  gained  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act?  To  the 
layman  these  questions  could  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  only. 

Of  course,  as  was  stated  above, 
this  question,  in  the  absence  of  a 
victory  for  the  China  Mail  in  regard 
to  Section  38,  must  be  considered  as 
academic;  nevertheless,  it  is  full  of 
interest  and  may  become  quite  im- 
portant. American  registry  of  for- 
eign -  built  vessels  acquired  during 
the  war  is  something  that  may  arise 
to  vex  the  courts.  For  example. 
Section  22  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  in  addition  to  admitting  to  A- 
merican  registry  foreign  -  built  ves- 
sels owned  by  American  citizens  on 
February  1,  1920,  also  covers  "all 
foreign-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act."  So  far,  so 
good.  But  how  about  such  vessels 
as  Oriental,  Mandarin,  Cathay,  Ce- 
lestial, ordered  of  the  Kiangnan 
yard,  Shanghai,  years  ago  but  de- 
livered after  June,  1920?  How  about 
Japanese-built  vessels  completed  late 
last  year?  Is  a  vessel  "owned"  when 
she  is  not  even  in  existence?  Is  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  equivalent  to  ownership  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act?  Any  person  who 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  re- 
cently-delivered foreign-built  vessels 
would  do  well  to  go  rather  deeply 
into  these  questions,  for  the  ways 
of  the  United  States  government  in 
enforcing  registry  and  coastwise 
laws  are  exceedingly  dark  and  de- 
vious. A  few  years  ago,  to  make 
that  point  clear,  the  United  States 
Navy  owned  an  old  collier  called  the 
Justin.  When  she  was  sold  in  1915 
she  could  not  engage  in  coastwise 
trade  because  she  was  British-built. 
That  foreign  vessels  could  not  and 
cannot  now  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  was  notorious;  yet  in  spite 
of  the  law  the  Navy  Department  for- 
merly transported  supplies  to  Mare 
Island,  Bremerton  and  Pearl  Harbor 
in  foreign  -  built  and  foreign  -  flag 
bottoms. 


Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  China, 
we  discover  a  government  agency, 
the  Shipping  Board,  owning  compet- 
ing steamers  and  at  the  same  time 
having  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
suspensions  of  the  coastwise  laws 
so  far  as  passenger  service  is  con- 
cerned. To  the  layman  that  appears 
peculiar.  T  he  China  Mail  may  be 
wrong  in  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  but  the 
question  may  be  asked  whether  it 
has  had  a  hearing  before  an  un- 
biased tribunal.  What  would  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  say 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  owned  a  competing  line? 

Notice  to  Mariners 

In  all  suits  for  mariners'  wages, 
the  libellant  may  proceed  against 
the  ship,  freight,  and  master,  or 
against  the  ship  and  freight,  or 
against  the  owner  or  the  master 
alone  in  personam. — Rules  of  Prac- 
tice for  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  in  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
Jurisdiction,  on  the  Instance  Side 
of  the  Court,  in  Pursuance  of  the 
Act  of  the  23rd  of  August,  1842, 
chapter  188,  quoted  in  Hughes  on 
Admiralty. 

Although  persons  versed  in  admi- 
ralty law  doubtless  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  proceedings 
could  be  instituted  against  a  master 
for  unpaid  wages  of  a  crew,  the  av- 
erage layman,  afloat  and  ashore,  cer- 
tainly will  open  his  eyes  at  hearing 
that  an  action  actually  has  been 
brought  against  a  master  for  no  less 
an  amount  than  $9000,  with  pros- 
pects, as  this  is  written,  that  other 
members  may  join  in,  increasing  the 
total  to  $19,000. 

Captain  Tory  Hedmark,  former 
master  of  the  wooden  steamship 
Agron,  is  the  victim  of  this  rule. 
Eight  seamen  have  brought  the  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Seattle.  To  make  the  cap- 
tain's situation  more  unfortunate, 
"he  is  in  the  position,"  says  the  Se- 
attle Times,  "of  not  being  able  to 
collect  his  own  wages."  The  Times 
goes   on: 

"The  rule  of  admiralty  law  under 
which  the  suit  was  filed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  is  so  ancient  that  its  ori- 
gin is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
The  case  filed  in  the  Seattle  court  is 
the  third  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  the  first 
filed  in  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
first  two  cases  were  obscure  suits  in 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts.  They 
were  tried  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
last  century.  .  .  .  When  the  rule 
had  its  inception,  ships  were  so 
small  that  on  a  long  voyage  the 
wages  of  the  crew  might  easily  ex- 


ceed the  total  value  of  the  vessel." 
A  condensed  history  of  the  Agron 
case  follows:  She  was  purchased  of 
the  Shipping  Board  by  the  National 
Oil  Transport  Company  of  New  York 
early  in  1920.  Capt.  Hedmark  was  en- 
gaged by  oral  contract  at  the  Ship- 
ping Board  office  and  signed  a  crew 
for  a  twelve-month  voyage  to  Sydney 
and  elsewhere.  On  "the  same  day, 
June  7,  1920,  the  vessel  was  docu- 
mented at  Seattle  as  of  Shipping 
Board   ownership. 

From  Seattle  she  proceeded  to 
Sydney;  thence  to  Newcastle,  and 
thence  with  coal  to  Antofogasta  and 
Iquique.  Upon  arriving  on  the  West 
Coast  in  October,  Captain  Hedmark 
was  directed  to  sell  or  charter  the 
vessel;  he  was  unable  to  do  either, 
and  in  December  was  ordered  to 
Galveston.  At  the  Panama  Canal 
he  found  himself  without  coal  or 
supplies  or  funds  with  which  to  pay 
wages  and  tolls.  He  cabled  home, 
but  without  relief,  for  both  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Transport  Company  and 
the  Shipping  Board  disclaimed  own- 
ership. 

The  shipping  commissioner  at  Bal- 
boa took  off  the  crew  and  advised 
the  men  to  libel.  This  they  did,  with 
the  result  that  the  vessel,  which  cost 
$750,000,  was  sold  for  $16,000,  less 
than  half  the  crew's  claim.  Captain 
Hedmark,  being  master,  had  no  rights 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  men 
and  accordingly  received  none  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  He  con- 
tends that  the  Shipping  Board  act- 
ually was  owner,  despite  the  sale 
contract  to  the  oil  company. 

That  Captain  Hedmark's  assertion 
is  not  without  foundation  is  borne 
out  by  the  circumstances  of  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel  and  his  own 
employment.  The  Shipping  Board, 
moreover,  although  it  permitted  the 
Agron  to  be  sold,  as  it  has  done  re- 
cently in  the  case  of  the  Victor  S. 
Fox  sailing  vessels,  yet  in  other  in- 
stances, such  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Transport  Company,  has  been 
quick  to  assert  its  claim  and  to  seize 
vessels  and  to  collect  freight  money, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  shippers 
had  prepaid  charges.  In  short,  the 
board  evidently  has  assumed  the  po- 
sition that  a  vessel  belongs  to  the 
government  when  seizure  is  worth 
while,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  pur- 
chaser when  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  returning  the  craft  to  the  board's 
possession. 

Panama  and  the  Japanese 

Under  the  title  of  "Japanese  Ship- 
ping and  the  Panama  Canal"  the 
Panama  Canal  Record  publishes  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  trade 
through    the    canal    under    difl^erent 
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national  flags  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921.     The  article  follows: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  136  Japanese  vessels  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  carrying 
7G7,G08  tons  of  cargo.  Their  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  under  the  Panama 
Canal  rules  was  613,245.  One  Jap- 
anese vessel  passed  through  the  ca- 
nal four  times  during  the  year,  11 
three  times,  25  twice,  and  49  once 
only.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  vessels  under  the  Japa- 
nese flag  which  have  passed  through 
the  canal  in  either  direction  during 
each  of  the  last  seven  fiscal  years, 
or  since  the  canal  was  first  opened 
to  traffic  on  August  15,  1914: 
Atlantic  Pacific 
Year  to  to         Total 

Pacific    Atlantic 

1915  4  2  6 

1916  19  5  24 

1917  54  18  72 

1918  33  20  53 

1919  47  40  87 

1920  84  34  118 

1921   86  50  136 

Total 327  169  496 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  each  of 
the  years  covered  by  the  table  more 
Japanese  vessels  passed  through  the 
canal  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  than 
in  the  opposite  direction.  For  the 
entire  seven-year  period  the  propor- 
tion is  nearly  two  to  one.  A  similar 
preponderance  of  vessels  in  one  di- 
rection has  been  noted  in  studying 
other  features  of  canal  traffic.  It  is 
apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  car- 
go steamers  in  the  trade  with  the 
Orient  commonly  find  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  move  from  port  to  port 
around  the  world,  going  out  via  Suez 
and  returning  via  Panama,  or  vice 
versa,  than  to  turn  back  over  the 
same  route  followed  in  the  outward 
voyage. 


ports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Far  East,  carrying  general  cargo. 
P'ive  more  loaded  sugar  and  general 
cargo  in  Cuba  for  the  Far  East,  and 
one  discharged  a  cargo  of  rice  in 
Cuba  which  was  loaded  in  Saigon. 

Ten  Japanese  vessels  carried  coal 
cargoes  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  and 
returned  with  nitrate  for  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  Five  additional 
vessels,  which  had  not  passed  through 
the  canal  going  south,  came  north 
with  nitrate  cargoes  from  Chile. 

Of  the  voyages  described  as  mis- 
cellaneous, two  were  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Kobe,  one  from  Hamburg 
to  Kobe,  one  from  Nuevitas  to  San 
Francisco,  one  from  Tampico  to  Los 
Angeles,  one  from  Portland  to  Alex- 
andria, one  from  Kobe  to  Petrograd, 
and  one  from  Vaparaiso  to  Tampico. 

Only  two  of  the  136  Japanese  ves- 
sels using  the  canal  passed  through 
in  ballast.  One  of  these  was  bound 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Orient  via 
San  Francisco,  and  presumably  pick- 
ed up  a  cargo  at  the  latter  port.  The 
other  was  bound  from  Valparaiso  to 
Tampico  and  returned  seventeen  days 
later  with  an  oil  cargo  from  Tam- 
pico for  Los  Angeles. 

The  principal  Japanese  steamship 
companies  passing  vessels  through 
the  canal  in  1921  were:  Osaka  Sho- 
sen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  with  38  ves- 
sels; Nippon  Yusen  Kakushiki  Kai- 
sha with  26  vessels;  Kokusai  Kisen 
Kabushiki  Kaisha  with  25  vessels; 
Toyo  Kisen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  with 
10  vessels;  and  Mitsui  Bussan  Kai- 
sha with  7  vessels.  The  remaining 
30  vessels  in  the  list  of  136  were  dis- 
tributed among  13  other  owners. 

A.-H.  to  Europe 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company,  op- 
erators of  the  Shipping  Board  Euro- 
pean-Pacific Line  and  Pacific   Coast 


Japanese  Vessels  Using  the  Panama  Canal  During  the  Fiscal 
Segregation   by  Trade  Routes 
Trade  Routes  Vessels 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  United  States  to  Far  East..     63 
Far  East  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  United  States....     31 

United  States  to  west  coast  of  South  America  10 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  U.  S.  and  Europe 15 

Cuba  to  Far  East 5 

Far  East  to  Cuba 1 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  U.  S.  to  Australasia  3 

Miscellaneous  voyages,  Atlantic  to  Pacific  5 

Miscellaneous  voyages,  Pacific  to  Atlantic    3 

Totals 136 


Year  1921 

Tons  cargo 

337,785 

165,105 

63,167 

99,414 

35,135 

7,612 

20,063 

23,840 

15,487 


767,608 


(One  vessel  in  ballast  included  in 

first  and  last  classes.) 

The    great    majority    of    Japanese 

vessels   using  the  Panama  Canal   in 

1921    (94    out   of   136)    were    in   the 

trade    between    Atlantic    and    Gulf 


agents  of  the  United  American  Lines 
(American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany), announce  that  beginning  with 
October  sailings  the  American-Haw- 
aiian will  open  a  Pacific  Coast-Euro- 
pean service  with  its  own  steamships 


and  that  the  Shipping  Board  vessels 
with  which  Williams,  Dimond  &  Com- 
pany have  maintained  a  service  will 
be  turned  back  to  the  government. 
Ports  of  call  will  be  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  and 
Glasgow,  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  such 
others  as  may  offer  sufficient  busi- 
ness. The  first  sailing  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  be  that  of  the  Alas- 
kan, October  loading,  and  fortnight- 
ly sailings  will  be  maintained  there- 
after. 

Within  the  last  few  months  com- 
petition on  the  Pacific-Europe  route 
has  become  quite  vigorous,  and  to 
the  number  of  strong  foreign  lines 
engaged  in  the  trade  the  Campagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique  recently 
was  added. 

Announcement  also  has  been  made 
by  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  of 
a  new  American  -  Hawaiian  service 
from  Philedalphia  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  first  sailing  to  be  that 
of  the  Floridian,  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 10,  and  other  vessels  to  fol- 
low at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  Bi- 
weekly sailings  will  be  maintained 
from  Boston  and  the  New  York-Pa- 
cific service  will  be  increased  from 
one  vessel  every  ten  days  to  one 
every  week.  The  schedule  will  al- 
ternate New  York  sailings  between 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  which 
means  that  all  westbound  steamers 
will  call  at  New  York  and  at  one 
other  port,  either  Boston  or  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  American-Hawaiian  has  ab- 
sorbed the  Coastwise  Transportation 
Company  and  now  has  twenty-eight 
ocean  -  going  vessels.  Ninety  -  eight 
per  cent  of  the  Coastwise  stock  was 
held  by  American-Hawaiian  stock- 
holders. 

Labor  on  the  Pacific 

The  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association  and  the  Shipowners'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
opened  an  employment  office  in  San 
Pedro,  in  charge  of  Captain  J.  J. 
Meany,  former  inspector  of  hulls, 
San  Francisco,  at  which  all  men  for 
positions  afloat  and  ashore  will  be  re- 
cruited, stevedores,  of  course,  being 
included.  The  San  Francisco  agency 
has  been  moved  from  41  Drumm 
street  to  84  Embarcadero,  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers' Association  also  is  situated. 

Efforts  of  the  associations  to  bring 
about  a  complete  open  shop  on  the 
Pacific  are  being  centered  on  Port- 
land longshore  work,  the  marine 
strike  being  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Wages  of  longshoremen  and  ware- 
housemen of  Seattle  were  reduced 
by  agreement  August  1,  the  average 
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cut  being  10  per  cent,  from  90  cents 
an  hour,  $1.35  for  overtime,  to  80 
cents  and  $1.20  for  longshoremen, 
and  from  80  cents  and  $1.20  for 
warehousemen  to  70  cents  and  $1.05. 
The  new  agreement  expires  April  1. 

Furness-Withy  Coining 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  ad- 
dition of  another  important  shipping 
company  to  the  Pacific  Coast-Euro- 
pean service.  Furness,  Withy  & 
Company  will  place  four  steamships 
in  the  service,  the  first  of  which,  the 
9500-ton  Mongolian  Prince,  will  load 
in  late  September,  the  others  follow- 
ing at  intervals  of  one  month.  The 
Cordobes,  one  of  the  four,  has  re- 
frigerator space  for  4500  tons  of 
cargo  and  will  be  able  therefore  to 
take  large  shipments  of  fruits.  Inti- 
mations were  given  that  the  com- 
pany's intention  was  to  build  up  a 
large  refrigerator  service. 

Competition  in  the  Pacific-Euro- 
pean trade  is  becoming  very  keen, 
for  Furness-Withy  follows  the  French 
Line  by  a  month  in  announcing  its 
service,  and  the  American-Hawaiian 
will  supplant  the  European-Pacific 
Line  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Com- 
pany, maintained  with  Shipping  Board 
vessels.  All  these  developments  in- 
dicate clearly  that  shipping  compan- 
ies see  in  the  Pacific-Europe  trade 
a  promising  future. 


stitute.  New  York,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  officers  representing  a 
wide  range  of  interests  in  the  wel- 
fare of  seamen,  the  roster  being  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Howard,  pres- 
ident; Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  first 
vice-president;  Captain  F.  A.  Gain- 
ard,  second  vice-president;  C.  C. 
Smith,  secretary-treasurer;  and  fol- 
lowing executive  committee:  Mrs. 
Mabel  Dean  Bacon,  Percy  J.  Pryor, 
Reverend  Archibald  R.  Mansfield, 
D.D.,  Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  Franklin 
F.  Hopper,  Frank  C.  Munson  and 
Bert  L.  Todd. 


Books  for  Ships 


trade  by  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific, 
which  now  has  seven  steamships  in 
that  service.  She  sailed  from  Phil- 
adelphia for  Mobile  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  August. 


Shipping  Briefs 


In  order  to  satisfy  both  Portland 
and  Seattle,  each  of  which  objected 
to  being  made  the  second  port  of 
call,  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic 
&  Western  hereafter  will  give  pri- 
ority to  the  two  ports  alternately, 
one  vessel  going  up  the  Columbia 
before  proceeding  to  Puget  Sound 
and  the  next  going  to  Puget  Sound 
first. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
have  taken  up  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can sailors  for  reading  on  shipboard 
and  have  authorized  a  gift  of  $5000 
from  the  funds  of  the  foundation  to 
the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Merchant  Marine,  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  American 
sailors,  of  which  Mrs.  Alice  S.  How- 
ard of  Cleveland  and  Boston  is  the 
head.  The  money  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  a  project 
for  supplying  books  to  merchant 
ships  through  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Library  Association, 
together  with  other  funds  to  be  rais- 
ed by  the  association. 

This  association,  recently  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  to  take  over  the  work 
done  during  the  war  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  in  supply- 
ing libraries  to  merchant  ships.  The 
library  chests  employed  in  this  work 
contain  books  worth  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars.  These  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  ships  from  leading  Amer- 
ican ports  and  renewed  each  voyage. 

A  meeting  to  complete  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  association,  held 
recently  at  the  Seamen's  Church  In- 


The  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 
service  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company  was  fully  inaugurated 
in  August,  when  the  Harvard  made 
her  maiden  voyage  since  her  recon- 
ditioning. 


The  Honolulu  agency  of  Hind, 
Rolph  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  closed  and  the  company's 
business  in  Hawaii  turned  over  to 
the  Henry  Waterhouse  Trust  Com- 
pany. John  K.  Clarke,  manager  of 
the  Hind-Rolph  branch  in  Honolulu, 
has  become  secretary  and  director 
of  the  Waterhouse  company. 


The  Northwest  Shipping  Company 
has  been  appointed  Portland  agent 
of  the  Latin-American  Line,  which 
was  recently  established  by  A.  O. 
Lindvig.  Lindvig  steamships  were 
engaged  in  the  West  Coast  trade 
during  the  war,  but  were  withdrawn 
in   1920. 


By  mutual  agreement  between  the 
waterfront  employers  and  their  em- 
ployes in  Puget  Sound  ports,  the 
wages  of  longshoremen  and  ware- 
house workers  were  reduced  an  av- 
erage of  10  per  cent  August  1.  The 
agreement,  which  runs  to  April  1, 
was  drawn  up  by  committees  repre- 
senting the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployes. This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Sound  ports  that  wages 
of  waterfront  labor  have  been  re- 
duced without  a  fight.  The  old  scale 
for  longshore  work  was  90  cents  an 
hour  for  straight  time  and  $1.35  an 
hour  for  overtime.  Under  the  new 
scale,  the  longshoremen  will  receive 
80  cents  for  straight  time  and  $1.20 
an  hour  for  overtime.  Working  con- 
ditions and  rules  remain  unchanged. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Ser- 
vices has  bought  the  19,.300-ton  Tir- 
pitz,  which  will  be  renamed  Empress 
of  China  and  placed  in  the  Pacific 
trade.  The  Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
was  to  be  renamed  Empress  of  China 
but  she  will  remain  on  the  Atlantic 
for  a  few  months  in  the  Cunard  ser- 
vice, taking  the  place  of  the  dam- 
aged Mauretania.  The  Tirpitz  sale 
was  made  by  Lord  Inchcape. 


G.  S.  Coppell  &  Brother,  Mazatlan, 
have  announced  a  new  steamship 
service  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Mexico.  Six  new 
steel  steamers  of  1500  tons  dead- 
weight, owned  by  the  Clan  Line,  will 
be  used.  The  Coppell  firm  will  act 
as  agent  in  Mexico. 


The  Compania  Mexicana  de  Nave- 
gacion  (Mexican  Navigation  Com- 
pany) announces  that  the  Mexican 
steamship  Mexico  will  be  operated 
between  San  Francisco  and  Mazat- 
lan, Guaymas,  San  Bias  (if  induce- 
ments offer)  and  Manzanillo,  and, 
cargo  offering,  Acapulco  and  Salina 
Cruz.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  extend  the  service  to  Central 
America  and  to  employ  one  more 
steamer,  sailings  being  monthly.  The 
Anglo  -  Southern  Company,  Balfour 
building,  San  Francisco,  is  agent. 


The  Inter  -  Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  Honolulu  has  pur- 
chased the  holdings  of  the  Demos- 
thenes Lycurgus  estate  in  the  Vol- 
cano House,  Kilauea,  Hawaii. 
In  addition  to  the  hotel  property, 
about  $51,000  in  cash,  accumulated 
for  new  buildings,  was  involved. 
New  officials  of  the  hotel  company 
are:  J.  M.  Dowsett,  president;  J. 
W.  Waldron,  vice-president;  W.  A. 
White,  treasurer;  O.  C.  Scott,  sec- 
retary, and  G.  P.  Wilcox,  auditor. 


In    May,    1920,    American    vessels 

An  additional  vessel,  the  G.lenora,     were  carrying  practically  half  of  the 

has  been   placed   in  the  intercoastal     total    foreign   trade    tonnage   of   the 
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United  States.  In  the  subsequent 
twelve  months  about  3,000,000  gross 
tons  of  vessels  were  added  to  the 
American  sea  -  going  tonnage,  sub- 
stantially a  gain  of  about  30  per 
cent.  Despite  this,  however,  the 
share  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine in  its  own  carrying  trade  has 
declined  sharply  until  now  only  a 
shade  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
exports  and  imports  move  in  Amer- 
ican ships.  Slightly  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Amer- 
ican sea-borne  imports  were  Ameri- 
can carried  in  May,  1920,  but  in  May 
of  this  year  the  proportion  had  de- 
clined to  35.6  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period  the  proportion  of  imports  in 
United  States  vessels  dropped  from 
44.1  per  cent  to  32.8  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one  -  third  of  the  total. 
During  the  year  the  share  of  the 
total  trade  moving  in  American  bot- 
toms decreased  from  46.4  to  33.7  per 
cent. 

Announcement  has  been  made  in 
San  Francisco  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  Australian  Dispatch  Line  as 
a  subsidiary  of  J.  J.  Moore  &  Com- 
pany. The  line  had  been  operated 
for  many  years  as  the  charter  bus- 
iness of  the  Moore  company  and  the 
incorporation  will  entail  no  radical 
departures.  J.  B.  Blair  is  president, 
V.  H.  Pinckney  is  vice  -  president, 
William  Mainland  secretary-treasur- 
er, and  Claude  Daly  general  mana- 
ger. Headquarters  of  the  company 
are  at  233  Pine  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

i"'  i'i  ;'» 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment line  of  steamers  has  an- 
nounced an  extension  of  the  line's 
activities  so  as  to  provide  for  a  ser- 
vice between  England  and  Fiji,  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  ser- 
vice will  be  maintained  regularly, 
provided  the  cargo  position  offers 
sufficient  inducement.  Negotiations 
for  the  service,  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  some  months,  have  been 
completed  in  London. 


The  Shipping  Board  535  Empire 
State,  the  second  of  her  class  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  from  Baltimore 
July  24  and  sailed  on  her  first  trans- 
Pacific  voyage  July  30. 

The  management  of  the  Suez  Canal 
announces  a  reduction  of  25  cen- 
times in  the  canal  tolls  beginning 
October  1,  after  which  the  tolls  will 
be  8  francs  a  net  ton  on  ships  with 
cargo  and  5  francs  50  centimes  on 
ships  in  ballast.  During  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1921,  the 
canal    tolls    on    1870    ships    passing 


through  the  canal  were  70,150,000 
francs;  during  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  1920  tolls  were  70,- 
600,000  francs  on  1868  ships;  and 
during  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  1919  they  were  61,760,000  francs 
on  1772  ships. 

On  her  first  voyage  between  Se- 
attle and  Honolulu,  the  Matson  Nav- 
igation Company's  new  14,000  -  ton 
freighter  Manukai  made  the  run  in 
7  days,  14  hours  and  3  minutes,  a 
record.  She  was  built  by  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company. 

Fager  &  Wood  have  opened  a  cus- 
tom house  brokerage  and  freight 
forwarding  business  with  offices  in 
the  I.  W.  Heilman  building,  Los  An- 
geles. The  senior  partner  was  for- 
merly with  the  foreign  trade  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  and 
was  export  and  import  manager  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  Seattle. 
Mr.  Wood  was  Seattle  manager  of 
the  Republic  Forwarding  Company 
and  export  manager  of  J.  T.  Steeb 
&  Company,  Tacoma. 


On  her  maiden  voyage  across  the 
Pacific,  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  Silver  State, 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  made  the  voyage  from  Se- 
attle to  Yokohama  in  10  days  and 
6  hours. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
announces  that  it  has  constructed  at 
Unalaska  tanks  having  a  capacity  of 
20,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  Distillate 
also  will  be  carried.  The  company 
has  had  a  coaling  station  at  Una- 
laska heretofore. 

The  commissioner  of  immigration 
reports  that  15,543  alien  seamen  de- 
serted in  United  States  ports  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
as  against  3388  in  the  preceding 
year. 

'..-       -..'       'it 

On  her  August  westbound  voyage 
the  White  Star  liner  Olympic  made 
the  run  from  the  Lizard  to  Ambrose 
Channel  lightship,  New  York,  3055 
miles,  in  5  days,  18  hours  and  18 
minutes,  at  an  average  speed  of 
more  than  22  knots.  Her  best  day's 
run  was  559  miles. 

Handling  charges  on  cargo  re- 
ceived from  or  delivered  to  trucks 
at  Los  Angeles,  which  were  lifted 
by  the  Luckenbach  Line  July  1  and 
later  by  the  Isthmian  and  Williams 
companies,  are  being  reimposed,  fol- 
lowing protest  of  competitors,  but 
the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as 
definitely  settled  and  a  vigorous  ef- 


fort  is   being   made   in    Los   Angeles 
looking  toward  general  abrogation. 

The  San  Francisco  Tugboat  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  to  take 
over  the  tugs  of  the  Rolph  Naviga- 
tion &  Coal  Company  and  of  Henry 
C.  Peterson,  Inc.  Arnold  Foster,  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  is  presi- 
dent. Captain  Clem  Randall  will  be 
secretary  and  manager.  The  new 
company  owns  seven  vessels,  mark- 
ed by  black  stacks  bearing  the  let- 
ters S.  F.  in  black  on  a  white  band. 

The  U.  S.  S.  B.  535  Hawkeye  State, 
operated  by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  in  the  Baltimore-Pacific- 
Hawaii  service,  will  make  one  voy- 
age to  the  Orient  for  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  while  the  We- 
natchee  is  undergoing  repairs. 


In  order  to  expedite  the  adjust- 
ment of  freight  claims  and  to  fur- 
ther the  relations  of  shippers  and 
consignees,  more  than  fifteen  San 
Francisco  steamship  companies  have 
formed  a  new  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Claim  Association.  G.  C.  Keiber, 
freight  claim  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  has  been  named 
chairman,  and  H.  M.  Woodruff,  claim 
agent  of  the  Parr-McCormick  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  secretary. 

Mississippi  Service 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service  of  the  War 
Department,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  opera- 
tors of  the  Pacific  -  Caribbean  -  Gulf 
Line,  and  the  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Company  of  eastbound  through  rates 
from  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois, 
and  Memphis,  effective  August  4. 
Although  Swayne  &  Hoyt  had  work- 
ed in  conjunction  with  the  War  De- 
partment's barge  service  for  a  year, 
the  new  arrangement  is  a  consider- 
able advance  in  several  particulars 
over  the  old,  and  the  Luckenbach 
Line,  moreover,  has  become  a  party. 

All  Pacific  Coast  ports  except  As- 
toria and  San  Diego  are  covered. 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  take  arbi- 
traries  of  12^2  cents,  and  arbitraries 
probably  will  be  imposed  on  North- 
ern ports  as  compared  with  San 
Francisco  rates.  Class  rates  aver- 
age about  25  per  cent  less  than  those 
of  the  railroads. 

Luckenbach  Expansion 

In  addition  to  establishing  its  own 
office  in  Portland,  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  also  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  L.  C.  Smith  building, 
Seattle,  under  R.   S.  James  as  man- 
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ager.  Mr.  James  was  formerly  with 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  H. 
G.  Tiefel  has  been  appointed  auditor 
and  cashier  of  the  Seattle  office  and 
H.  E.  Troyer  contracting  freight 
agent. 

The  Luckenbach  Line  has  been  as- 
signed Pier  39,  San  Francisco,  growth 
of  business  having  necessitated  more 
room  than  was  given  by  Pier  41.  Of- 
fices to  house  departments  closely 
connected  with  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels will  be  built  at  the  wharves. 

Not  Always  Friends 

Conferences  of  the  Far  East,  in 
common  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  are  having  their  diflSculties. 
Comes  now  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
with  the  threat  that  it  will  increase 
its  service  between  Japan,  Java  and 
Calcutta  in  competition  with  the 
Calcutta  Freight  Conference  if  its 
request  for  admission  to  that  organ- 
ization is  denied.  Denied  it  appar- 
ently will  be,  for  the  N.  Y.  K.,  Brit- 
ish India  Steam  Navigation  and  In- 
do-China  manifest  a  desire  to  keep 
the  trade  to  themselves.  In  so  doing 
they  have  an  efl'ective  weapon  in  the 
form  of  a  10  per  cent  deferred  re- 
bate, the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  water,  not 
openly,  at  any  rate,  since  Senator 
Jones  got  in  his  work  last  year.  The 
0.  S.  K.  cannot  gain  admission  to 
the  Calcutta  conference  even  though 
it  is  a  member  of  the  Bombay  organ- 
ization, other  adherents  of  which  are 
the  N.  Y.  K.  and  P.  &  O.  But  the 
fact  that  the  0.  S.  K.  and  N.  Y.  K. 
are  playmates  in  one  pasture  does 
not  signify  that  they  like  each  other 
when  they  climb  the  fence.  The  0. 
S.  K.  extended  its  Java-Calcutta  ser- 
vice to  a  Japan  -  Java  -  Calcutta  in 
February,  1920. 

In  Pacific  Also 

Reports  from  the  Orient  say  that 
the  eastbound  trans-Pacific  organi- 
zation is  near  the  rocks.  Although 
the  conference  rate  on  general  cargo 
was  |9,  outside  companies  were  bid- 
ding $3  and  $4,  which  forced  down 
the  conference  rate  to  $6,  and  some 
conference  members  were  suspected 
of  secret  rate-cutting.  When  that 
suspicion  gets  abroad,  the  end  is 
in  sight. 

"Shagaisen"  vessels,  or  those  be- 
longing to  companies  other  than  the 
subsidized  lines  of  the  0.  S.  K.,  N. 
Y.  K.  and  T.  K.  K.,  engaged  in  ocean 
services,  at  the  beginning  of  June 
numbered  160  of  726,435  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  43  vessels  of  149,000  tons 
since  the  first  of  April.  Declines 
were  registered  as  follows :  Euro- 
pean service,  3  vessels;  Mediter- 
ranean,    10;      South     American,     2; 


Australian,  3;  Malaysia,  15;  but 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North 
Pacific  increased  by  one  each.  Coast- 
ing and  near-sea  trades  absorbed 
some  of  the  withdrawn  tonnage.  Dur- 
ing June,  however,  the  following 
changes  were  made:  decreases,  North 
Atlantic,  6  vessels  of  44,805  tons; 
North  Pacific,  2  of  7665;  East  Coast 
of  South  America,  5  of  27,593;  Aus- 
tralia, 4  of  14,393;  increases,  Eu- 
rope, 7  of  50,142;  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  1  of  9422.  At  the 
end  of  June,  total  Japanese  ship- 
ping, vessels  of  less  than  1000  gross 
tons  excluded,  was  795  ships  of  2,- 
725,557  gross  tons. 

On  June  15  tied-up  tonnage  in 
Japan  ports  aggregated  392  vessels 
of  218,196  tons,  a  decrease  of  4  of 
33,274  tons  in  the  month.  Of  the 
idle  vessels,  224  of  194,001  tons  were 
steamers,  49  of  which  exceeded  1000 
gross  tons. 

Business  Improves 

An  increase  in  cargoes  is  observed 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Pacific  Mail 
liner  Golden  State  sailed  from 
Shanghai  in  July  with  more  than 
3000  bales  of  raw  silk,  valued  at 
about  $3,000,000,  which  would  have 
been  a  large  shipment  even  in  1919, 
when  not  to  have  a  silk  shirt  was 
to  display  one's  poverty.  Rice  ship- 
ments from  Korea  and  Formosa  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  high  prices 
of  domestic  grain ;  Dairen  is  dis- 
patching much  foodstufl^s  to  Europe; 
a  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
130,000  tons  of  coal  from  Japan  to 
India  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Yamashita  Risen  Kaisha;  shipments 
of  glassware,  porcelain  and  cotton 
goods  to  South  America  are  grow- 
ing; a  fair-sized  tonnage  of  Kam- 
chatkan  herring  will  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  probably  most  important, 
Javan  and  Formosan  sugars  are 
ready  for  transportation  to  Europe 
and  Japan.  Nevertheless,  shipown- 
ers are  not  convinced  that  the  im- 
provement is  permanent  and  they 
are  loath  to  return  tied-up  vessels 
to  service. 

Passenger  business  shows  a  de- 
cline, according  to  figures  of  N.Y.  K. 
business  for  May,  during  which  the 
company  transported  19,459  persons 
as  against  22,227  in  May,  1920. 
Travel  to  North  America,  however, 
increased  65  per  cent. 

The  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha  has 
opened  a  service  between  Kobe, 
Saigon  and  Bangkok,  and  is  report- 
ed to  be  considering  a  Yokohama- 
Tsingtao  line. 

Old  Vessels  in  Demand 

The  Japan  Advertiser  notes  an 
increased  demand  for  old  vessels 
and  explains  it  thus: 


In  the  case  of  a  ship  of  2000  tons, 
built  in  1910,  the  price  may  be  esti- 
mated at  yen  50  per  ton,  the  total 
price  being  yen  100,000.  Registration 
and  other  fees  amount  to  yen  5000, 
so  that  the  aggregate  cost  is  ven 
105,000.  The  cost  of  the  ship  Wy 
be  written  off  to  the  extent  of  yen 
7500  a  year,  the  interest  rate  being 
calculated  on  a  compound  8  per 
cent.  Monthly  wages  and  the  cost  of 
food  amount  to  yen  2300,  repairs  to 
yen  5000,  insurance  to  yen  6000,  ar- 
ticles for  consumption  to  yen  3600 
and  taxes  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses to  yen  2400.  Assuming  that 
yen  105,000  paid  for  the  ship  and 
fees  has  been  borrowed,  yen  8400 
must  be  paid  as  interest  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

When  calculations  are  made  in 
this  way  the  annual  expenses 
amount  to  yen  60,500  or  yen  5260  a 
month,  the  year  being  taken  as  11 
months  and  a  half.  Daily  expenses 
work  out  at  yen  175.36. 

If  this  steamer  is  used  between 
Muroran  and  Yokohama  for  the 
shipment  of  coal,  the  expenses  for 
one  voyage  will  amount  to  yen  2700. 
Assuming  that  the  coal  freight  rate 
is  yen  1.80  per  ton,  as  compared 
with  the  ruling  quotation  of  between 
yen  1.90  and  yen  2,  the  proceeds 
for  one  voyage  will  amount  to  yen 
3150.  Thus  the  net  gain  amounts  to 
yen  450  for  one  voyage  between  Mu- 
roran and  Yokohama  or  about  yen 
1200  per  month. 

This  is  why  old  ships  have  begun 
to  attract  attention. 

Ex-German  to  White  Star 

Homeric  will  be  the  new  name  of 
the  35,000-ton  German-built  liner 
Columbus,  recently  purchased  from 
the  Reparations  Commission  for  the 
White  Star  Line. 

In  the  race  for  building  big  liners 
that  was  in  progress  when  the  war 
broke  out,  the  White  Star  had  laid 
down  at  Belfast  the  keel  of  a  35,000- 
ton  ship,  which  was  to  be  named 
Homeric.  At  the  same  time  the 
Germans  had  under  construction  at 
Danzig  a  35,000-ton  ship,  which  they 
named  Columbus.  Pressure  of  war 
construction  made  it  advisable  to 
halt  work  on  the  Homeric,  and  the 
materials  intended  for  her  hull  were 
used  in  the  building  of  other  ves- 
sels. The  Columbus  was  farther  ad- 
vanced, and  now,  having  been  com- 
pleted to  order  of  the  Reparations 
Commission,    becomes    the    Homeric. 

The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  states  that  definite 
plans  for  the  ship's  route  are  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  probable 
that  she  will  make  a  few  voyages 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York 
this  fall,  but  it  is  planned  to  put  her 
on  the  run  to  Southampton  later 
with  the   Olympic. 
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Pacific  Building 

On  August  1,  according  to  returns 
compiled  by  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
there  were  17  steel  ocean-going 
.steamships  of  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  200,290  under 
construction  in  yards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  23  of  259,890  tons  July  1. 
Deliveries  during  July  were  of  6  ves- 
sels of  59,600  tons,  and  no  new  con- 
tracts for  ocean-going  vessels  have 
been  let.  Of  the  July  deliveries,  1 
vessel  of  11,000  tons  was  a  freighter 
for  the  Shipping  Board;  4  of  40,200 
tons  were  Shipping  Board  tankers, 
and  1  of  8400  tons  was  a  tanker  for 
foreign  private  account.  No  deliv- 
eries were  made  of  tankers  for  pri- 
vate American  owners.  Only  one 
tanker  for  the  Shipping  Board  re- 
mains to  be  completed. 

August  promised  to  witness  the 
delivery  of  a  greater  volume  of  ton- 
nage than  did  July,  6  vessels  of  62,- 
540  tons  being  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
status  of  vessels  under  construction 
in  Canadian  yards. 

The  following  table  shows  work 
under  way  August  1 : 

American  No.  Agg'te 

Yards  Vessels  D.  W. 

Freighters,  USSB...  3  33,000 

Tankers,  USSB 1  10,000 

Tankers,   private....  7  83,690 

Freighters,  private  2  40,000 

Tankers,  foreign...  4  38,600 


Totals 17  200,290 

Canadian  Yards 

Freighters,  gov't ....     4  33,480 

Freighters,  private     1  600 


Totals 5 


34,080 


July  Deliveries 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  reports  106  sail- 
ing, steam,  gas  and  unrigged  ves- 
sels of  84,918  gross  tons  built  in  the 
United  States  and  officially  number- 
ed during  July.  Three  vessels  of 
27,994  gross  tons  were  built  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  one  of  5718 
gross  tons  was  for  foreign  owners. 
During  the  same  month  9  small  ves- 
sels totaling  346  gross  tons  were 
transferred  to  foreigners  with  the 
approval  of  the  board.  From  other 
sources  than  construction,  two  ves- 
sels of  30  gross  tons  and  one  of 
7030  gross  tons  were  admitted  to 
American  registry. 


Fewer  Employes 

The  principal  shipbuilding  com- 
panies on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  em- 
ployed appro.ximately  37,000  less  ship- 
yard workers  on  July  1  than  they 
did  one  year  previous.  The  follow- 
ing table  on  shipyard  employment 
conditions  has  been  prepared  from 
working  force  reports  received  from 
the  more  important  yards  covering 
a  territory  extending  from  Maine 
down  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louis- 
iana. The  figures  show  the  maxi- 
mum totals  of  workmen  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  various  companies  ex- 
clusive of  supervisory  forces,  office 
help  and  employes  engaged  in  erect- 
ing or  installing  work  at  outside 
points : 


struction  of  two  4300  deadweight 
ton  freight  and  passenger  steamers 
designed  for  service  between  New 
York  and  Venezuela  for  the  Red  D 
Line.  It  is  reported  that  bids  were 
received  from  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  En- 
gine Building  Company,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Sparrows 
Point),  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,^ 
Bath  Iron  Works,  and  the  Todd 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Tacoma). 
There  is  keen  interest  among  the 
shipbuilders,  as  there  have  been  no 
large  contracts  awarded  within  the 
past  year  for  a  passenger  vessel.  It 
will  require  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
months  to  build  the  vessels. 

As  an  indication  of  the  importance 


Number  of  Number  of  Perctge.  of 

Date  Shipyards  Workmen  Dec.  since 

Reporting  Employed  July  1,  1920 

July  1,  1921  21  49,101  43.1 

April  1,  1921  22  65,914  23.6 

January  1,  1921 20  79,808  7.4 

October  1,  1920  21  83,656  3.1 

July  1,  1920  22  86,232 


New  Work 

Bids  have  been  requested  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  shipbuilders  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
for  the  construction  of  a  cable  ves- 
sel. She  will  be  of  steel,  of  the  com- 
bined long  poop  and  bridge  and  sep- 
arate top  -  gallant  forecastle  type, 
with  continuous  upper  and  main 
decks  and  a  lower  deck  tier  of 
beams.  She  is  to  have  an  elliptical 
cruiser  stern,  with  a  clipper  bow, 
and  is  to  be  schooner-rigged  with 
two  steel  masts,  having  four  10-ton 
booms  on  the  foremast  and  two  5- 
ton  booms  on  the  mainmast.  Her 
dimensions  will  be:  length,  340  feet 
6  inches;  breadth,  42  feet  6  inches; 
depth  molded  to  upper  deck,  25  feet. 
She  will  be  propelled  by  four  Diesel 
engines  driving  direct-current  gener- 
ators, and  a  direct-current  motor  on 
each  propeller  shaft. 

Nine  of  the  largest  American  ship- 
yards   submitted    bids   for   the    con- 


attached  by  manufacturers  to  the 
all-water  route  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Henry  Ford  is  con- 
sidering the  operation  of  a  fleet  of 
self-propelled  freight  barges  between 
Detroit  and  the  seaboard  via  the 
Erie  Canal.  It  is  reported  that  the 
barges,  which  will  soon  be  construct- 
ed, will  be  designed  to  handle  the 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard  freight  of 
the  Ford  company. 

Plans  of  a  combination  vessel  for 
the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company  of  Honolulu  will  be  com- 
pleted about  September  15  by  Pills- 
bury  &  Curtis,  San  Francisco.  There 
is  a  good  prospect  that  bids  will  be 
called  soon  thereafter. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, San  Francisco,  has  received 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
two  steel  ferries  for  the  Six  Minute 
Ferry  Company,  details  of  which 
will  be  found  in  yard  notes. 


Pacific  Yard  News 


Bethlehem 

Bethlehem,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  two 
steel  ferryboats  for  the  Six  Minute 
Ferry  Company,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
with  prospects  that  a  third  will  be 
ordered  later.  The  vessels  will  be 
230  feet  over-all,  63  feet  6  inches 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded ;    depth 


of  19  feet  6  inches;  and  they  will 
be  powered  with  three  watertube 
boilers  and  triple-expansion  engines 
developing  1400  horsepower.  They 
will  have  propellers  at  both  ends. 
Dates  of  keel-layings  have  not  yet 
been  set. 

The  Potrero  plant  has  been  award- 
ed a  contract  for  repairing  the  U.  S. 


September 
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S.  B.  535  Golden  State  at  a  cost  of 
$91,600,  the  work  consisting  of  re- 
arrangement of  crew's  quarters,  in- 
stallation of  a  new  ventilating  sys- 
tem and   making  other  changes. 

The  Alameda  Works  launched  the 
15,000-ton  tanker  F.  H.  Hillman  for 
the  Standard  Oil  of  California  on 
July  28. 

Cholberg 

The  Dominion  government  will 
complete  three  barkentines  under 
construction  at  the  Cholberg  yard, 
Vancouver,  for  the  Victoria  Ship- 
owners, Ltd.  A  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Victoria  Machinery 
Depot  Company  for  completion  of 
the  first  of  these  vessels,  the  S.  F. 
Tolmie,  which  was  reported  com- 
pleted but  which  needs  rigging,  fin- 
ishing, cleaning  and  painting.  Ten- 
ders will  be  invited  for  the  three 
now  under  construction  by  Cholberg. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  has  delivered  the  11,- 
000-ton  freighter  West  Faralon,  the 
second  of  five  building  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  has  launched  the 
West  Prospect,  the  fourth  vessel. 
The  West  Chopaka,  the  last  of  the 
five,  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  ear- 
ly in   September. 

Moore 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  delivered  its  last  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels,  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company,  Oakland,  also  com- 
pleted its  program,  the  10,000  -  ton 
tanker  Tustem  having  been  delivered 
July  29  and  the  sister  Lubrico  Au- 
gust 10.  With  the  completion  of 
these  vessels  the  Moore  yard  was 
left  with  the  4750-ton  motorship  H. 
T.  Harper  for  the  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  delivery  scheduled  for 
September  1 ;  the  16,340-ton  tanker 
Tamiahua  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Atlantic  Line,  scheduled  for  August 
20,  and  the  10,100-ton  tanker  Birk- 
enhead for  Vacuum  Oil,  scheduled 
for  September  5. 

The  Lubrico  was  the  last  tanker 
under  construction  for  the  Shipping 
Board  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Birkenhead  is  a  sister  of  the 
Vacuum  and  Gargoyle,  both  of  which 
were  added  to  the  Vacuum  fleet  last 
year.  The  fleet  now  consists  of  five 
10,000-ton  steamers,  one  of  9000  tjns, 
a  motorship  of  5090  and  another  of 
1750,  besides  a  steam  lighter. 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island 

At  12:45  o'clock,  August  10,  the 
battleship  California  was  commis- 
sioned at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  which  built  her.  Captain  H. 
J.  Ziegmeier  assumed  command,  with 
Captain  W.  A.  Smead  as  executive 
officer.      Pursuant   to    the    policy   of 


the  Navy  Department,  to  man  cap- 
ital vessels  with  natives  of  the  states 
for  which  named,  the  California  has 
an  all-California  crew,  and  in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  was  built  in  that 
state.  She  was  taken  to  the  Hunters 
Point  graving  dock  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  instal- 
lation of  propellers  and  later  in  the 
year  will  make  her  first  cruise  to 
Hawaii.  She  will  then  become  the 
flagship  of  the  Pacific   fleet. 

The  Navy  Yard  has  been  instruct- 
ed by  Washington  to  discontinue  con- 
struction of  the  dreadnought  Mon- 
tana during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  will  curtail  the  yard's  work 
greatly,  inasmuch  as  destroyers  are 
the  only  other  vessels  building. 

Pearl  Harbor 

A  marine  railway  of  3000-ton  ca- 
pacity and  costing  $230,000  will  be 
constructed  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  na- 
val station,  Hawaii.  The  Hawaiian 
Construction  Company  has  the  con- 
tract. 

Prince  Rupert 

The  name  of  the  second  8400-ton 
steamship  building  at  the  Prince  Ru- 
pert yard  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine  has  been 
changed  from  Canadian  Thrasher  to 
Canadian  English.  She  was  due  to 
be  launched  in  August.  The  first, 
Canadian  Scottish,  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered about  the  end  of  August. 

Southwestern 

The  8400-ton  tanker  Silvanus,  built 
by  the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  Dutch  Shell,  was  deliv- 
ered August  10,  and  the  sister  Sem- 
iramis  was  scheduled  for  delivery 
August  31.     She  was   launched   Au- 


gust 6.  Besides  these  vessels  one 
other.  La  Purisima,  a  7500-ton  tank- 
er for  Union  Oil,  was  under  con- 
struction. She  is  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember delivery. 

Todd 

The  Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  have 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  altera- 
tions and  improvements  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  B.  535  Wenatchee  on  a  bid  of 
$149,600,  insurance  included;  time 
limit,  45  days.  Other  bids,  submit- 
ted by  California  yards,  were  higher, 
and  some  were  materially  higher 
when  the  bidder  agreed  to  assume 
insurance.  Inasmuch  as  the  Wen- 
atchee was  at  Seattle  the  Todd 
yard's  position  was  impregnable. 

Union  Construction 

Union  Construction  launched  the 
8400-ton  tanker  Amalthus  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  Petroleum  August  11  and  de- 
livered her  sister,  Ampullaria,  a  few 
days  later.  These  were  the  last  mer- 
chant vessels  under  construction  at 
the  yard.  •■> 

Advices  from  Washington  state 
that  three  of  the  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels building  by  Union  Construction, 
the  cutters  Mojave  and  Haida  and 
tug  Shawnee,  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska  and  that 
the  other  two,  the  cutters  Modoc 
and  Tampa,  probably  will  go  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  Tampa  is  named  for 
a  Coast  Guard  cutter  lost  in  the  war. 
She  had  her  trial  August  10.  The 
second  sister,  Haida,  will  be  deliv- 
ered about  September  3;  and  the 
third  and  fourth,  Mojave  and  Mo- 
doc, will  be  launched  about  the  same 
time,  to  be  followed  a  few  days  later 
by  the  Shawnee. 


On  Atlantic  and  Gulf 


Bath 

The  Bath  Iron  Works  delivered  the 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  a  9600-ton  freigter, 
to  Crowell  &  Thurlow  in  August. 
She  was  the  last  vessel  building  at 
the  yard. 

Bethlehem 

The  Harlan  plant,  Bethlehem,  has 
received  a  contract  to  build  a  2600 
deadweight  ton  tanker  for  the  At- 
lantic Refining  Company.  The  ves- 
sel will  be  used  to  serve  ports  in 
which  the  water  is  too  shallow  for 
large  tankers.  She  will  be  266  feet 
between  perpendiculars,  39  broad, 
and  will  have  a  loaded  draft  of  17 
feet,  a  loaded  speed  oi  SVi  k-..->ts, 
and  will  be  equipped  with  turbine 
engines  developing  750  indicated 
horsepower.  The  boilers  will  be 
built  by  Babcock  &  Wilcox. 

Sparrows   Point  launched   the  20,- 


000-ton  combination  ore  and  oil  car- 
rier G.  Harrison  Smith,  built  for  the 
International  Petroleum  Company  on 
July  12.  Three  sisters,  all  for  the 
Ore  Steamship  Company  (Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation),  are  under  con- 
struction. 

Crandall 

The  Crandall  Engineering  Com- 
panv  of  Boston  is  the  designer  and 
constructor  of  a  1200  -  ton  railway 
drydock  being  built  for  the  Sydney 
Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia.  Vessels  displacing  up  to 
1200  tons  will  be  accommodated  on 
this  new  dock,  which  measures  200 
feet  over  the  keel  blocks;  50  feet 
wide,  and  gives  10  feet  of  water  for- 
ward and  16  feet  aft  over  the  blocks. 
The  construction  will  be  completed 
and  the  dock  in  operation  early  in 
October. 
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Doullut  &  Williams 

Six  oil-carrying  steel  barges  are 
uiuler  construction  by  Doullut  & 
Williams.  New  Orleans,  for  their 
own  account.  Two  were  launched 
in  July  and  four  in  August.  The 
yard  recently  completed  its  Shipping 
Hoard   work. 

Federal 

Two  tankers,  the  Victolite  and  the 
J.  A.  Moffett,  Jr.,  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  the  former  hav- 
ing been  turned  over  July  8  and  the 
latter  August  5.  They  are  sisters 
of  15,000  tons  deadweight.  Three 
9400-ton  freighters  for  United  States 
Steel  Products  remain  under  con- 
struction. 

Foundation 

The  French  High  Commission  is 
offering  for  sale  the  Foundation 
Company  Shipyard  No.  12,  located 
at  New  Orleans,  where  several  6000- 
ton  steel  vessels  of  the  LeParmen- 
tier  type  were  built.  The  yard  covers 
an  area  of  90  acres  with  a  launching 
basin  of  20  acres,  the  latter  having 
a  minimum  depth  of  2.5  feet.  There 
are  three  ways. 

Job 

The  shipyard  established  in  Mach- 
ias,  Maine,  in  1918  by  the  Job  Ship- 
yard Corporation  has  been  abandon- 
ed by  the  owners,  who  have  gone 
out  of  business,  and  the  buildings, 
machinery  and  other  property  have 
been  disposed  of  at  auction.  The 
mill  building,  37  by  70  feet,  two  and 
one-half  stories  high,  has  been  sold 
to  the  Machias  Valley  Co-Operative 
Association,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
blueberry  cannery. 

Johnson 

Two  steel  barges  and  one  steel 
tug  were  added  to  the  Mexican  oil 
fleet  in  the  Tampico  district  by  re- 
cent launchings  at  the  Bayou  St. 
John  yard  of  the  Johnson  Iron 
Works,  New  Orleans.  On  June  23 
the  company  launched  for  the  New 
England  Fuel  Oil  Corporation  a  steel 
oil  barge  200  feet  long,  42  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  3  inches  deep.  This  barge 
is  equipped  with  a  Bumbo  -  Buster 
pump  connected  with  a  12-foot  suc- 
tion pipe,  and  is  capable  of  loading 
1300  barrels  of  oil  an  hour.  On 
June  16  the  Mex  42,  a  steel  tug,  was 
delivered  to  the  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany. She  was  designed  for  towing 
barges  of  the  copmany  in  the  Tam- 
pico district.  Another  barge,  the 
Mex  43,  was  launched  June  9,  also 
for  the  account  of  the  Gulf  Refining 
Company. 

McDougall-DuIuth 

.Motorship  Xi).   101,  con.structed  bv 


the  McDougall -Duluth  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Uuluth,  is  reported  to  be 
the  first  motorship  of  a  fleet  of  five 
cargo  carriers  to  be  operated  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  New  York  barge 
canal.  This  craft  recently  visited 
the  port  of  New  York  on  her  maiden 
voyage  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.  She  is  operated  by  the 
Interwaterways  Line.  She  arrived 
with  a  cargo  of  83,000  bushels  of 
oats  at  a  carrying  cost  of  60  per 
cent  below  the  rail  rate,  and  did  it 
in  six  days  of  actual  running  time. 
The  motorship  made  the  trip  across 
the  Great  Lakes  from  Duluth  to  Buf- 
falo, thence  through  the  Erie  barge 
canal  to  Troy,  then  down  the  Hud- 
son to  New  York.  She  is  254  feet 
long  with  a  36-foot  beam  and  a 
molded  depth  of  14  feet,  and  is  by 
far  the  largest  boat  that  has  ever 
gone  through  the  barge  canal. 

Merchant 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration has  been  awarded  a  contract 
for  an  all  steel  fire  boat  by  the  city 
of  Philedalphia.  The  contract  price 
is  $212,490,  the  lowest  bid  of  those 
submitted.  The  Pensacola  Company's 
$212,500  came  next.  The  boat  is  to 
be  completed  in  seven  months.  It 
will  be  120  feet  9  inches  long  over- 
all, 28  feet  beam,  12  feet  9  inches  in 
depth,  and  will  have  a  draft  of  9 
feet.  It  will  be  equipped  with  a  ver- 
tical compound  engine  developing 
500  indicated  horsepower,  steam  for 
which  will  be  supplied  by  two  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  boilers  equipped  for 
oil  burning. 

Fire  apparatus  will  consist  of  four 
turbine  driven  fire  pumps,  one  main 
water  tower  30  feet  above  the  main 
deck,  and  two  small  towers  15  feet 
above  the  same  deck.  On  top  of 
each  tower  and  atop  the  pilot  house 
will  be  mounted  a  3000  gallon  mon- 
itor nozzle  made  to  operate  at  a 
working  pressure  of  250  pounds. 
These  four  nozzles  will  be  capable 
of  throwing  12,000  gallons  of  water 
a  minute.  This  is  the  first  contract 
received  by  the  company  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Merchant  delivered  the  10,000-ton 
tanker  LaPlaya  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company  in  July  and  launched  a  sis- 
ter ship,  Robert  E.  Hopkins,  for  the 
Tidewater  Oil  August  6. 

Morse 

The  Fort  Morgan,  a  fruit  ship 
damaged  almost  beyond  recognition 
by  a  peculiar  collision  in  which  her 
superstructure  was  swept  into  a  tan- 
gled mass  of  wreckage  by  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  schooner  Nancy  Hanks, 
has  been  repaired  by  the  Morse  Dry- 
dock  &  Repair  Company. 

The  Fort  Morgan  was  a  sorry  look- 


ing vessel  when  she  was  towed  to 
the  Morse  yard  for  repairs.  Her 
officers'  quarters  were  smashed,  part 
of  the  rail  gone,  her  smokestack  and 
ventilators  looking  like  accordions 
and  lying  in  a  wreck  of  tangled 
metal  and  splintered  wood.  In  ten 
days  from  the  time  the  work  began 
the  Fort  Morgan  steamed  away,  new- 
ly-painted and  looking  like  a  new 
ship.  The  officers'  quarters  had  been 
rebuilt,  the  rail  renewed,  a  new 
smokestack  erected,  eight  ventilators 
repaired  or  renewed,  and  the  entire 
vessel  put  in  a  seaworthy  and  ship- 
shape condition. 

Of  the  ten  or  more  bids  ranging 
from  that  of  the  Morse  Company, 
$8615  in  ten  days,  to  that  of  another 
company,  $14,850  in  fourteen  days, 
the  average  was  far  below  what  it 
would  have  been  a  year  ago,  when 
the  cost  would  have  been  probably 
$25,000. 

Newport  News 

Two  tankers  under  construction  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  appear 
to  be  the  lai'gest  merchant  vessels 
of  their  class  ever  laid  down.  Each 
is  of  20,300  tons  deadweight,  or  300 
tons  more  than  the  lai'ge  combina- 
tion vessels  of  International  Petrol- 
eum and  Bethlehem  Steel.  The  first 
of  the  two,  the  John  D.  Archibold, 
was  scheduled  for  August  launching 
and  October  delivery.  The  second, 
the  William  Rockefeller,  probably 
will  be  launched  in  October  and  de- 
livered in  December. 


New  Jersey 


The  fire  boat  Rudolf  Blankenburg, 
named  for  the  late  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg of  Philadelphia,  was  launched 
at  the  yard  of  the  New  Jersey  Dry- 
dock  Company  August  9.  The  vessel 
is  129  feet  9  inches  in  length,  with 
a  beam  of  28  feet  and  a  depth  of  12 
feet  9  inches.  It  has  a  displacement 
of  350  tons,  draws  9  feet  of  water 
aft  and  8  feet  forward,  and  is  fitted 
to  burn  fuel  oil.  The  fuel-storage 
capacity  is  40  tons. 

New  York 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion launched  the  9870-ton  tanker 
Eurana,  built  for  its  own  account, 
July  16,  and  the  12,550-ton  tanker 
Levant  Arrow,  building  for  Standard 
Transport,  July  25.  The  latter  ves- 
sel is  scheduled  for  fall  delivery  in- 
stead of  winter,  as  formerly.  The 
Shipping  Board  535  Lone  Star  State 
is  scheduled  for  fall  delivery  instead 
of  summer. 

Pensacola 

The  Pensacola  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany,   Pensacola,    Florida,    was    the 
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lowest  of  seventeen  bidders  for  con- 
structing a  steel  drillboat  for  the 
United  States  Engineers'  office,  15 
Whitehall  street,  New  York,  the  boat 
to  be  140  feet  long  and  50  feet  beam. 
The  equipment  includes  two  water- 
tube  boilers,  fitted  with  oil  burning 
system.  The  Pensacola  bid  was 
1368,000,  and  the  high  bid  was  made 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  at  $620,000. 

Portsmouth 

The  submarine  S-12  was  launched 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  Au- 
gust 4.  The  vessel,  235  feet  long 
and  of  600  tons  displacement,  is  the 
last  but  one  of  the  S  class  to  be 
constructed  by  the  navy.  This  makes 
the  tenth  submarine  of  the  S-12  type 
to  be  built  at  the  yard.  Her  keel 
was  laid  January  8,  1921. 

Standard 

The  fireboat  John  Purroy  Mitchell, 
built  by  the  Standard  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  was  launched  August  6.  She 
is  named  for  the  former  mayor  of 
the  city  who  was  killed  in  an  avia- 
tion accident  during  the  war.  The 
vessel  is  the  ninth  fireboat  of  the 
city  and  is  the  first  to  burn  fuel  oil. 

Sun 

The  Sun  yard,  Chester,  launched 
the  12,500-ton  tanker  Agwimex  for 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
August  6. 

Staten  Island 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  name 
selected  for  the  ferryboat  under  con- 
struction by  the  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building   Company    for   the    City    of 


New  York,  which  was  launched  July 
16.  She  will  be  used  between  St. 
George  and  the  municipal  pier  at 
South    Ferry. 

Union 

The  tanker  Gulf  Prince,  construct- 
ed by  the  Union  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany for  the  Gulf  Refining  Company, 
which  was  launched  recently  with 
her  machinery  completely  installed, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  She 
is  the  second  tanker  built  by  the 
Union  Shipbuilding  Company  for  the 
Gulf  Refining  Company,  the  first  be- 
ing the  Gulf  King.  The  vessel  is  419 
feet  long,  66  feet  6  inches  beam,  and 
has  a  draft  of  26  feet  9  inches.  She 
is  to  carry  10,000  tons  deadweight, 
representing  3,000,000  gallons  of 
crude  oil. 


Virginia 


The  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, Roanoke,  Virginia,  with  branch 
plant  at  North  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
has  acquired  about  ten  acres  on  the 
Wolfe  River,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Anchor  Saw  Mills,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all-steel  barges.  Prelim- 
inary work  has  been  commenced; 
existing  buildings  will  be  remodeled 
and  improved  to  accommodate  the 
new  industry  and  machinery  install- 
ed at  once.  The  steel  to  be  used  in 
construction  of  the  barges  will  be 
fabricated  at  the  North  Memphis 
plant.  Orders  have  been  taken  for 
the  construction  of  four  barges,  30 
feet  wide  and  125  feet  long,  for  oil 
service  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans. 
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United  States 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  launch 
Jan5/21;  S-41,  hull  146. 
Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  inolded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  ll^o  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;   15,000  DWT;   rec   engs,   4000 


IHP;    3    Scotch   marine   boilers,    16x 
12-9;    keel    JanlO/21 ;    launch    July 

28/21. 

H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;   keel   Janl9/21. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Marl/21. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  230  LOA;  63-G 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  sister  to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Faralon,  hull  32,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10 V-'  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 


single  end,  15-9;  keel  Sept  27/ 20; 
launch  Aprl9/21 ;   deliver  July  21. 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  NovlO/ 
20;  launch  June/ 21;  deliver  Aug  9/ 
21   est. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31/ 
20;  launch  July30/21;  deliver  Sept 
14/21,  est. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Sept6/21,  est;  deliver 
Nov25/21,  est. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

Tustem,  hull  2863,  tanker  USSB; 
425  LBP;  57  beam;  26  loaded  draft; 
10,000  DWT;  rec  eng;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 15-2x11;  keel  Nov24/20;  launch 
Junel5/21;   deliver  July  29/21. 

Lubrico,  hull  2864,  tanker  USSB; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Jan/21;  launch 
Junel5/21;   deliver   Aug/21. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  engs; 
keel  Oct/20;  launch  Junel6/21;  de- 
liver Septl/21,  e.st. 

Tamiahua,  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P.- 
Atlantic S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  16,340  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-9x12;  keel 
Feb28/21;  launch  July2/21;  deliver 
Sept/21,  est. 

Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  July9/21; 
deliver  Sept5/21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;   about 

20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel   Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE    ISLAND 
California,  battleship  USN;  600  L 
BP;  97-3 V'  beam;  30-3  loaded  draft; 

21  loaded  speed;  32,300  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  26,800  SHP;  8  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  50,984  sq  ft;  keel  Oct 
25/16;  launch  Nov20/19;  commis- 
sioned  AuglO/21. 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;  work  suspended. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  310  LB 
P;  30-111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared 
turbine  eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20. 
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Trever,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
15/20'  Autri2  l<);    launch   Sept 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;    keel   Septl5/20. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPHUILDING 
CO..  EAST  SAN  PEDKO 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Wilson. 
La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP-  51 
beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  ll'/>  load- 
ed speed;  7500  DWT;  TE  eng,;,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x12-  keel 
pec22  20;  launch  Sept7/21,  est;  de- 
liver Sept/21,  est. 

Silvanus,  hull  25,  Isherwood  tanker 
Nederlandsch  -  Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij;  412  LBP-  53 
beani;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs.  2700 
inf;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6x11-7- 
keel  ()ct20  20;  launch  June  30/21- 
deliver   Aug! 0  21. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij;  same  as  above - 
keel  Nov  5  20;  launch  Aug6/21-  de- 
liver Aug31/21,  est. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TAC^MA     ^ 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
k'      ^t^.^^^'    550   LBP;    extreme 

1?  ^  '^'  "lo'ded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6- 
disp    7100   tons;    Westinghouse    Par- 

105  nnn"  mp'' /"^  reduction  gear, 
105  000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  \ arrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20 

Milwaukee  hull  106.  scout  cruiser 
USN  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18- 
launch  Mar24/21.  ^^o/io. 

T,i^'"'^''?"^ti'  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN  sister  to  above;  keel  Mavl5/ 
20;   launch   May23/21. 
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loaded  speed;   8400  DWT;  rec  engs, 
2600   IHP;   3  Scotch   marine   boilers, 
15-6x11-7;  keel  Feb5/21 ;  launch  July 
2/21 ;   deliver  Aug  21. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Marl2/21;  launch  Aug 
11/21;   deliver  Sept20/21,  est. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system - 
others  on   Isherwood  system. 

Canadian 

CHOLHERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  bv 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
ve.ssel ;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliarv 
15/20°  "'''^^'"^'■^'  installed ;  keel  May 

ti^.%"T-  ^ou'  '^'  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb/21. 


Se]3tenibei- 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draff 
ii-}4,  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT-  TP 
«"f'  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boiler.s,' 15-6 
xll-6;  keel  Jan6/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan6/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian   government;    8390    DWT-    2 
deck;    bridge,    poop    and    forecastle; 

Mavn/??'    ,^r'    SePt27/19;     launch 
Mayl7/21;   deliver  Aug/21    est 

Canadian  English,  steel  'cargo  Ca- 
nadian   government;    8390   DWT-    2 
deck;    bridge,    poop    and   forecas'tle- 

IS/ire'i.'""''^''''''^'^""'^^^"^ 

hv^^hTvJT^^^  c?'"^  ^^'"^  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  Thrterms 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 


J-  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  Joseph. 


Atlantic  and  Gulf 


From  the  East 


WALLACE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRV 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER.  BC 

cinc,  617  LBP;  48  beam;  18H  deeo- 
ib  knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodations  for  200 
passengers ;  keel  Oct/20. 


UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
OAKLAND 

worth.'^''''"^  '^^^"*-    ^-  '^-  ^'^'■'^^«- 

r  o^A*'"?o' u^""  ^*^'  <'"**«'■  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers - 
keel  Sept27/20;  launch  Aprl6/21  •' 
deliver  Aug  21.  ^"'-1, 

Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  for  USCG- 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Sept27/20-' 
bunch    Aprl9/2I;    deliver    Sept3/2i; 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG- 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/21- 
launch  Septl/21,  est.  ^P'^^'^/^i- 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 

S:ptl/2Test'^^'    ''''''''''■'    '--h 

IsfuoT'    iJo",   '"•    ^""^^    USCG; 
draft     12^'    ,30  beam;    13-6   loaded 
arait,   1^1 .  loaded  speed;   1000  DW 
r.  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil 
iL'e.st'"    -^""^^^'^l;    launch    Septl/ 

Ampullaria.  hull  22,  oil  tanker  An 
glo^Saxon  Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LbP 
53-6    beam;    24-9    loaded    draft;    11 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN  ' 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
9flT%"  ■^".'^-yr^'U"'''  ^^'"^es  Carnegie 
ed  H  ^n'  ^^f  PP=  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;    17  launched. 

.J^''%%r''%^J^''''^^  undisclosed  inter- 
draft-  l^  ^BP;  38  beam;  8  loaded 
draft,  keel  June/21;  1  delivered; 
2  launch  Aug/21    est 

cJ-Uc^^97',aT^^  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 

A  ^iH"2-^34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 

and  deliver  Oct/21.  "»""<-n 

^"^mmnmn^^^OOCKS  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  G.  Miller 
Elsie  Jean,  hull  125,  tanker  build- 
ers account;  340  LBP;  49  beam;  23- 
6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000 
DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,   15-3;   keel   Nov24/90 

J.    Macy    Willis,    hull    126'    tanker 
builder's  account;  430  LBP;  59  beam; 

iu,^50    DWT;    turb    eng,   3000    IHP- 

27/io  "'■''    ^^-^'     ^^'^I    S'^Pt 

rJ"'"''^"*-  hull  128,  fireboat  Citv  of 
Baltimore;  115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6 
'°^ded  draft;  12  loaded  speed-  rec 
eng  000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers- 
keel  Julyl5/21.  "oners, 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
BATH,  MAINE       ' 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  L.  P.  Burke 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  hull  86,  freighter 

Crowell  &   Thurlow;   395-6  LBP     55 


beam;  27-1  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  9600  DWT;  Parsons  geared 
llt^u'r'T  fIF'  '  S^°t^h  b^oHers 
Ifi/"?^  -^  V^^''  ^°^^20;  launch  June 
10/21;    deliver  Aug/21. 

Si^^^^^o^^    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

U  |^j^'"^*°"'  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 

^Raleigh,    hull    1382,    scout    cruiser 

USN™'*'    ^""    ^^^^'    ^''''"*    "■"^®^'' 

shfTsN^"^^"*"'    ^""    "^'^°°'    ''''*"^' 

And   the    following   nineteen    sub- 

f-tmTRo^:  ^^-^'  h"»  1270;  hulls 
inn  •  ,  "^'^'  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP- 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  o  Scotch  boilers,  1.5x11-9- 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William   Boyce   Thompson,    tanker 

t  ,  m""  ,^^o  ^°'  «'«ter  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;    launch  July/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.    ' 

No  name,  hull  3477,  tanker  Atlan- 
tic- Refining  Co;  266  LBP;  39  beam; 

9/oA°r[?l''''^^*=  8' 2  loaded  speed; 
2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IHp"b& 
W  boilers;  keel  not  laid. 


So])t  ember 
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BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT.  MD. 

Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combi- 
nation USSR;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl5/19;  launch  Mar 
19/21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/19;   launch  ,June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20. 

G.  Harrison  Smith,  hull  4210,  ore 
and  oil  Internat'l  Pet  Co;  550  LBP; 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  liya 
loaded  speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12; 
keel  July22/20;    launch  Julyl2  21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Wm.  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  eng,  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  .Junel8/21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  2.52,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  .June28/21. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Augl5 
/21,  est. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Octl 
/21,  est. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  launch  Novl 
/21,  est. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  launch  Dec 
1/21,  est. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  launch  Febl 
/22,  est. 

DOULLUT    &    WILLIAMS    SHIP- 
BUILDING   COMPANY, 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Purchasing  Agent:  Roland  A. 
Thomas. 

Six  oil-carrying  steel  barges  for 
builder's  account;  40x175.k9;  1000 
DWT;  two  launched  in  July;  four 
in  August;  no  heating  coils,  piping 
or  propelling  machinery. 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Victolite,  hull  49,  tanker  for 
Standard  Oil  of  NJ;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  27-6  loaded  draft;  II  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  3500 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  16  diam;  keel 
July22/21;  launch  Junel4/21 ;  de- 
liver July8/21. 

J.  A.  Moffett  Jr,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  of  NJ;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
23/20;  launch  July  14/ 21;  deliver 
Aug5/21. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
May25/21;  launch  Octl5/21,  est;  de- 
liver Nov5/21,  est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel/21 ;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  est;  deliver  Dec3/21,  est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co ;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  July/21;  launch  DeclO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Dec31/21,  est. 

GLOBE   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  OF  MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  B.  McCauley. 

San  Leopoldo,  hull  101,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP; 
54  beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  lOV-' 
loaded  speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x 
11-6;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  June25/ 
21 ;  deliver  Augl5/21,  est. 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  Julv8/ 
21 ;    deliver  Augl5/21,  est. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch    Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,    hull    51,    submarine    USN. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Playa,  hull  382,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Co;  424  LBP;  58  beam;  25-5  loaded 
draft;  lOVa  loaded  speed;  10,000  D 
WT;  TE  engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3 
xll-7;  keel  July22/20;  launch  June 
4  21 ;  deliver  July/21. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel   Aug.30/20;    launch   Aug6/21. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl/20. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11 V'' 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co ;  sister  to  above ; 


keel  FeblO/21;  launch  July/21,  est. 
No  name,  hull  387,  fireboat  City 
of  Philadelphia;  120-9  LOA;  28 
beam;  12-9  deep;  9  loaded  draft; 
comp  eng,  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  30- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  towers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute. 

NAVY   YARD,    BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  USN; 
455  LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  normal 
draft;  14  loaded  speed;  14,800  nor- 
mal disp;  rec  eng,  5200  IHP;  4  Ward 
WT  boilers;  keel  June2/20;  launch 
Apr23/21;    deliver   Sept/21,    est. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  nor- 
mal draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
normal  disp;  geared  Parsons  turbs, 
7000  SHP;  2  WT  exp  small  tube 
boilers;  keel  Apr23/21 ;  launching 
indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11^2 
loaded  draft;  33 V2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept  25/ 20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
IIV.  loaded  draft;  SSVa  loaded  speed; 
43,5*00  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3' 2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch  Nov/21,  est;  deliver 
Dec/22,  est. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-814 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33%  speed,  e.st;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Augl8/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-For-ster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  est. 


35.S 

John  D.  Archbold.  hull  2G1,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ  ;  555  LBP;  75  beam; 
30  loaded  draft;  10')4  loaded  speed; 
20,300  DWT;  twin  screw,  TK  eng, 
3800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17x12; 
keel  Dec- 1 5  20;  launch  Aug'21,  est; 
deliver  Oct/21,  est. 

William  Rockefeller,  hull  262,  tank- 
er Standard  Oil  NJ ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl5  20;  launch  Oct/21,  est; 
deliver  Dec  21,  est. 
NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COK- 
PORATION,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSR;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-G 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
000  DWT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  keel  Aug/18;  launch 
Jul.v20  19;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  584  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11.000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
Jul.vl7/20;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20  20;  launch  Julv6/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May20'19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP- 
62-6  beam,  27-034  loaded  draft;  10 v' 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  1.5-2x11-6;  keel  Augn/-->0- 
launch  AprlO/21 ;  deliver  summer/ 
21  est. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  of  NY;  sister  to 
^boye;  keel  Septl4/20;  launch  May 
24/21;  deliver  summer/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY-    sister  to 

o^?o\^=?f^'  NOV4/20;  launch  July 
25/21;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  263,  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 

^or™l^''^^*=  ^'5 '2  loaded  speed; 
4950  DWT;  geared  turbs,  5800  SHP- 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/20;  launch  fall/21,  e.st-  de- 
liver winter/21,  est. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock - 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
!,l,^raft;  10-%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  .3000  SHP;  3 
St>  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4-  keel 
Janl7/21;  launch  Julvl6/21;  deliver 
winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock- 
sister  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP- 
62-6  beam;  27-0-''4  loaded  draft;  lO^^o 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE 
engs,  .3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers 
15-j3xll-6;  keel  Augll/20;  launch 
fall/21,  est;  deliver  winter/21,  e.st 
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Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  10,5-51/4 
extreme  l)eam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  331/1  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/,  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boiler.?,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;   launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Sept/21,  est. 

Hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japanese  Navy; 
497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28  designed 
draft;  15  loaded  speed;  13,000  DWT; 
elec  drive,  8000  SHP;  4  B&W  boil- 
ers; keel  fall/21,  est. 

STANDARD    SHIPBLDG.    CORP'N, 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND,  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent :    Jamie  Cortada. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  32,  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  York;  121  LBP; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
comp  eng,  900  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil  burning;  keel  Mar31/21 ; 
launch  Aug6/21. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am 
Sug  Ref  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  15x11;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch 
May21/21. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Socony  114,  hull  734,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
10/21;    deliver  July9/21,   est. 

Socony  115,  hull  735,  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sLster  to  above;  keel  Feb 
26/21;  deliver  July30/21,  est. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co;  1361  i  LBP;  27  beam;  I61/,  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16xlli/,- 
keel  Mayl6/21;  launch  Julv30/2'i, 
est;    deliver  Septl.5/21,   est. 

President  Roosevelt,  hull  737,  fer- 
ryboat City  of  New  York;  247  LBP: 
66  beam;  19n  loaded  draft;  15  load- 
ed speed;  1  F&A  comp  eng,  3500  HP- 
4  B&W  W^T  boilers,  13,000  sq  ff 
keel   May23/21;    launch   Julyl6  21. 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lengthening  job,  additional 
56  ft,  making  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  total  loss  by  fire; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening. Job  started  May31/21;  esti- 
mated time  4  months. 


Se]nember 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

J.  N.  Pew,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  IQii,  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-lOx 
11-111/4;  keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Anr 
23/21.  ^ 

Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A  G 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed- 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs. 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-111/4;  keel  Nov26/20;  launch  Apr 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  DecS/ 
20;  launch  Aug6/2I. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23/ 
20;  launch  July2/21,  est;  deliver  July 
30/21,  est. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21;  launch  Julyl6/21,  est;  de- 
liver Augl5/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  6.5-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10 1 2  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
11%;  keel  Apr/21;  launch  Aug30/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Sept30/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Apr/21; 
launch  Sept3/21,  est;  deliver  Oct 
3/21,   est. 

TERRY  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
SAVANNAH 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  A.  Bittner. 

Hull  69,  oil-barge  builders'  acct; 
285  LBP;  44  beam;  21  loaded  draft; 
3500  DWT. 

Hulls  70,  71,  72;  sisters  to  above; 
work  suspended. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-784 
loaded  draft;  lli/,  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  keel  Nov 
9/20. 

Canadian 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD., 
MONTREAL 

Topdalsf  jord,  hull  82,  single  -  screw 
steel  2-deck  cargo  Norwegian-Amer- 
ica Line;  365  LBP;  491..  beam;  29 
loaded  draft;  IIL,  loaded  speed; 
6400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9  with  superheat- 
ers;   keel   July29/20;    launch    May5/ 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING COMPANY,  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q.,  CANADA 

Purchasing    Agent:      N.    W.    Van 
Wyck. 


SNAPS  ALONG  THE  WATER  FRONT 
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Photos  by  Crotty 

Left  row,  top  to  bottom — Willhilo,  Williams  Line;  Fishermen's  Wharf;  U.  S.  S.  New  Mexico;  Taiyo  Maru.  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha;  West  Calera,  Struth- 
ers  &  Dixon;  engineers,  Steel  Ranger,  Isthmian  Line.  Center  row — Ddestroyers  Sicard  and  Sigourney ;  Robin  Adair,  Isthmian  Line;  deck  officers,  Robin 
Adair;  West  Henshaw,  Struthers  &  Dixon;  Salina.  Struthers  &  Dixon;  Steel  Ranger,  Isthmian  Line.  Right  row — Arizonan.  American-Hawaiian;  Maramo, 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand:  Eastern  Importer.  Pacific  Mail;  Suisun,  U.  S.  Engineers;  Lewis  Luckenbach.  Luckenbach  Line;  deck  offi- 
cers.   Steel    Ranger. 
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Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle-screw car^ro  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ed draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  Mavl4/20;  launch  July 
7/21. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  STEEL  &  COAL 
CO..  TRENTON.  N.  S. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  M.  Seely. 

Sea  King,  hull  9,  exploring  yacht 
Baron  Bliss,  Nassau,  Bahamas;  137- 
10  LBP;  28-6  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
7  loaded  speed;  semi-Diesel  440  BH 
P,  twin-screw  eng;  keel  Aug24/20; 
launch  AugI8/21,  est;  deliver  Sept 
30/21,  est. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM    SHn'HUU>l)lN(; 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  Santa  Fe  Barges  3  and  4, 
Standard  Oil  Barge  7,  Despatch  3, 
Helen  P.  Drew,  Yorba  Linda,  West 
Honaker,  Echo,  Water  Nymph,  El 
Dorado,  Golden  State,  Shabonee,  West 
Ira,  Newport,  Katherine  McCall,  Na- 
masket.  Captain  A.  F.  Lucas,  West 
Carmona,  Narcissus.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  Kokai  Maru,  Lewis  Lucken- 
bach.  Phoenix,  Hawkeye  State,  Em- 
pire State,  Coquille  River,  Arctic, 
Brunswick,  Sonoma,  Speaker,  Tofuku 
Maru,  Plaudis,  Author,  Indien,  S.  C. 
T.  Dodd  (also  drydocking  for  exam- 
ination). Repairs  to  feed  pump:  Co- 
lusa. Installing  discharge  strainer: 
Wm.  G.  Warden.  Engine,  boiler,  hull 
repairs:  Orowaiti,  Cape  Henry  (not 
hull),  Marama,  Frank  H.  Buck.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs,  turbines,  boilers: 
Alaska.  Installing  new  condenser: 
Coalinga.  Renewing  Fidley  top:  Col. 
E.  L.  Drake.  New  slide  valve  for 
main  engine:  Royal  Arrow.  Engine, 
boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydocking  and 
painting:  W.  S.  Porter  (also  remov- 
ing and  repairing  rudder),  Mazat- 
lan,  Arab,  Frank  G.  Drum.  Draw- 
ing tailshaft,  retubing  boilers,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs,  drydocking,  paint- 
ing: Mexico.  Repairing  dynamo  en- 
gine: Caddo.  Repairing  whistle: 
Rose  City.  Repairing  capstan  :  Car- 
los. 

■•Alameda  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  W.  S.  Mil- 
ler, San  Diego,  Avalon.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs,  drydocking,  painting: 
Resolute,  Ranger,  Daisy  (also  repair- 
ing stack),  Daisy  Putnam,  Daisy 
Gadsby,  Daisy  Matthews,  Hornet  and 
and  Vanguard  (also  new  tailshaft;, 
Malahat.  Fred  J.  Wood,  Acme,  Tri- 
dent. Miscellaneous  repairs,  dry- 
docking, painting,  removing  and  re- 
placing propeller:  Oregon,  Daven- 
port, Tahoe  (installing  new  propell- 
er). Drydocking  and  painting:  F. 
S.  Loop. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous   repairs:    Santa   Ve- 


ronica, Steel  Mariner,  Steel  Voyager, 
Birmingham  City  and  Steel  Engineer 
(also  painting),  Santa  Eulalia,  Santa 
Isabel,  S.  V.  Harkness  and  Josiah 
Macy  (also  installation  of  new  re- 
duction gears).  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs, cleaning,  painting:  Bantu  (al- 
so new  deck  winches).  Steel  Maker, 
Steel  Exporter,  Mobile  City,  Ensley 
City,  Sutermco  and  Suholco  (under- 
water repairs).  Tugs  Federal  1  and  2. 

MOORE    SHIPBUILDING    COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  and 
miscellaneous  repairs:  El  Aquario, 
Anne  Hanify,  Santa  Barbara,  Wil- 
mington, Coalinga,  Santa  Fe  Barges 
1  and  2,  Edward  T.  Jeffery,  West- 
port,  Santa  Cruz,  Pedro  Costa,  Lu- 
zon, South  Coast,  Columbia,  Fred 
Baxter  (no  painting).  Engine  re- 
pairs: West  Togus,  Sonoma,  Ventura, 
West  Lewark,  Hawkeye  State  (also 
boiler).  Drydocking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, miscellaneous  hull  repairs:  Sa- 
leier  (also  engine),  Crolona,  Forest- 
er, Commerce,  Thomas,  Janelew,  Hor- 
ace Baxter.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Granite  State,  Golden  State,  West 
Momentum  (also  drydocking).  New 
propeller  blades:  Atlas.  Installing 
oil  burning  system:    Celestial. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  cleaning  bottom,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Texas  (also 
painting  bottom),  Coal  Barges  Nos. 
158,  172,  370,  371,  374,  376,  389,  391. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Idaho,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  York,  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  Ammunition  ship 
Pyro,  Destroyers  Rathburne,  Waters, 
Dorsey,  Talbot,  Roper,  Zane,  Bailey, 
Thornton,  Morris,  Meade,  Swasey, 
Tingey,  Minesweeper  Swallow,  Radio 
repair  ship  Saturn.  Docking,  re- 
newal of  stern  frame,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  West  Jessup.  Miscellane- 
ous repairs  incident  to  operation  as 
district  craft:  Patrol  boat  Eagle  57, 
Tugs  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo,  Iroquois, 


Tatnunck,  Mahopac.  Care  and  pres- 
ervation: Oregon  (out  of  commis- 
sion), Seattle,  Missoula,  Charlotte, 
Patrol  Boat  S.  C.  310. 

PORT   ARTHUR   SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  PORT  ARTHUR, 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Repairs  to  bow:  Laketon.  Re- 
pairs to  bottom :  Kyro  Scow.  Re- 
pairs to  rudder:  J.  H.  G.  Hagarty, 
Jas.  Whalen,  Empire.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  Canadian  Harvester,  Sar- 
nia,  A.  F.  Bowman. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN   PEDRO 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Cuba,  West 
Calera,  Lompoc.  Turbine  repairs: 
Hawkeye  State.  Repairs  to  main 
steam  pipe:    Stanley  Dollar. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Yosemite,  Admiral  Farragut,  Red- 
wood, Lyman  Stewart  (painting  on- 
ly), Eldridge,  Roosevelt.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Barge  Commodore, 
Westerly,  Sioux,  Silver  State,  We- 
natchee  and  Keystone  State  (also 
betterments),  Aquilo,  Forest  T.  Cros- 
by, Andrea  Luckenbach,  Teucer,  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  barge  6,  W.  T.  &  B.  Co.'s 
barges  6,  30,  44,  43,  46,  Chliicothe, 
West  Ison.  Installing  lower  half 
stern  frame:  West  Jester.  Voyage 
repairs :  Major  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Effingham.  Hull  repairs:  Norwood. 
New  wheel :  Kingston.  Inspection 
of  turbine  bearings:  Lewis  Lucken- 
bach. 

THE     WINSLOW    MARINE     RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  SEATTLE 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Barge  Granco,  Alicia  Haviside,  San- 
ta Inez,  Skookum  (no  docking).  Dry- 
docking, cleaning,  painting,  general 
repairs:  Barge  Baroda,  Mindinao. 
Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  renew- 
ing shoe,  caulking  butts  and  seams, 
repairs  to  donkey  boiler:  Bainbridge. 


New  combination  vessel  Rakuyo  Maru  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha's  South  American  line.  She  is 
equipped  with  5  Scotch  boilers  and  Parsons  geared  turbines,  which  drive  her  at  16  knots,  half-loaded 
draft;  she  is  shelter-decked,  twin-screw,  460  feet  between  perpendiculars,  60  feet  in  molded  beam, 
and  32  feet  6  inches  deep  to  the  upper  deck.  Her  gross  is  9418  tons  and  her  net  5678;  her  cargo 
capacity  is  12,428  tons  measurement  and  12,660  deadweight.  Passenger  accommodations  are  provided 
for  46  first,  51  second  and  612  steerage.  The  Rakuyo  Maru  was  designed  by  N.  Ichioka  cf  the 
T.    K.    K.    and   was    built    by   the    Nagasaki    works    of    the    Mitsubishi    Shipbuilding    Company. 


Sc\ncmhcr 

The  Japanese  Strikes 

Of   late   the   outstanding   develop- 
ment of  the  Orient  has  been  the  un- 
usual   labor    disturbances    of   Japan, 
which   center   in   the   Kawasaki    and 
Mitsubishi  shipyards  at  Kobe.   These 
strikes  have  passed  the  stage  of  be- 
ing   merely    shipbuilding    news    and 
have    become    instead    international 
news    of    great    consequence,     inas- 
much as  correspondents  of  American 
papers    and    press    associations    are 
inclined  to   see   in  them  the  harbin- 
gers of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Sunrise    Kingdom.      Such    they    may 
be;    nevertheless,   it   would    be   easy 
to  attribute  far  too  much  importance 
to  them,   and   it  certainly  would   be 
absurd  to  deduce  from  them  the  ex- 
istence  of   any   revolutionary   trend. 
So  long  as  the  Emperor  of  Japan  oc- 
cupies   his    unique    position    in    the 
hearts   and  minds  of  his  subjects,  a 
position  that  can  truthfully  be  said 
to  be  that  of  both  Pope  and  Kaiser 
magnified,   just   so    long   will    Japan 
remain  steady,  even  though  premiers 
rise  and   fall   and  some   form  of   so- 
cialism succeed  the  old  order. 
An  Emotional  People 
Such  events  are  by  no  means  near. 
The    strikes    appear    grave    because 
they  are  practically  of  unprecedent- 
ed   magnitude.      What    of    it?      The 
Kobe  rice  riots  of  1918,  if  duplicated 
in  the   United   States,   would   be   ex- 
ceedingly  serious   symptoms   of   pop- 
ular   unrest;     in   Japan   they   meant 
nothing  more  than  that  an  emotional 
people  had  run  amuck  and  had  qui- 
eted   almost    immediately.      For    the 
fact    remains    that    the    Japanese    is 
emotional  and  excitable.     As  for  the 
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Winches  of  the   T.    K.    K. 

Kobe  strikes,  other  factors  have  en- 
tered in,  among  which  is  the  narrow 
margin  between  earning  power  and 
cost  of  living.  Moreover,  the  occu- 
pation of  factories  by  Italian  work- 
ers unquestionably  has  had  its  ef- 
fect on  Japan.  "The  Italians  did  it; 
why  can't  we?"  one  can  imagine  the 
Kobe  strikers  saying  to  themselves; 
and  forthwith  they  imitated  the  Oc- 
cidental example.  This  they  were 
prone  to  do  because  labor  organiza- 
tions especially  look  to  the  West  for 
example  and  guidance  in  details  the 
mo.st   petty.      For   example,    in    1919 


First-cabin  lounge,    Rakuyo    Maru 


steamship    Rakuyo    Maru 

typesetters  of  Tokyo  bethought  them- 
selves that  a  union  would  be  desir- 
able, and  in  order  to  have  all  as  it 
should  be  they  sought  advice  from 
Americans  as  to  where  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  might  be  had. 
Other  instances  doubtless  could  be 
related  by  different  individuals.  In 
this  there  is  little  strange,  because 
Japan  is  only  now  emerging  from  a 
home-production,  semi-fuedal  system, 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
which  is  a  paternal  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  manifested  in 
the  granting  of  benefits  when  work- 
men have  to  discharged. 

"Fires  of  Straw" 

An  editorial  of  the  Japan  Adver- 
tiser contains  a  summary  of  the  sit- 
uation, in  part  as  follows: 

"Labor  was  not,  until  yesterday, 
regarded  as  a  commodity  in  Japan. 
The  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye was  not  that  of  buyer  and  sell- 
er, united  only  by  the  cash  nexus 
and  submitting  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  was  a  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  relations  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  old  conception  is  dying 
with  the  displacement  of  the  indi- 
vidual master  by  the  limited  com- 
pany, but  it  still  survives,  and  capi- 
talists as  well  as  worers  are  to  be 
found  arguing  that  the  Japanese  on- 
jyo  shugi  (kindness  principle)  should 
govern  the  relatii)ns  of  capital  and 
labor  instead  of  the  soulless  individ- 
ualism of  supply  and  demand.  To 
turn  faithful  servants  out  of  the 
workshops  where  they  spend  their 
lives  in  your  service  seems  to  the 
simple  Japanese  workman  about  as 
mean   an  action   as   turning   a   child 
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out  of  the  hduse.  In  going  to  the 
workshops  they  are  not  thinking  of 
taking  possession  of  them  in  order 
to  acquire  the  ownership;  they  are 
merely  making  use  of  the  place 
where  they  earned  their  daily  bread 
in  the  past  and  hope  to  earn  it  again 
when  the  'unfortunate  affair'  is  over. 
....  Whether  it  (the  labor  move- 
ment in  .Japan)  develops  safely  or 
dangerously  depends  entirely  upon 
the  method  in  which  labor  is  dealt 
with.  The  main  Japanese  industry 
is  still  agriculture  and  the  family 
system  makes  it  easy  to  absorb  the 
margin  of  unemployed  when  crises 
occur  in  the  factory  industries.  If 
the  government  has  not  shown  any 
special  anxiety  to  guide  labor  it  has 
not  specially  persecuted  it.  Police 
stupidity  has  been  expended  upon  a 
few  intellectuals.  The  Japanese  pop- 
ulace is  capable  of  sudden  flares  of 
anger  like  the  political  riots  of  1912 
and  the  rice  riots  of  1916,  but  they 
are  lires  of  straw.  The  instincts  of 
the  people  are  submissive  and  loyal. 
The  subversive  idea  that  Jack  is  as 
good  as  his  master  has  made  little 
head  way  in  Japan.  The  rise  of 
labor,  if  the  situation  is  wisely  and 
liberally  dealt  with,  need  involve  no 
danger  to  the  state.  That  will  be  as 
it  will  be,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
reason  for  alarm." 

Statement  of  Strikers 

The  following  statement  was  is- 
sued by  the  Kawasaki  strikers  when 
they  seized  the  shipyard: 

"If,  because  the  company  has  been 
insincere  and  arrogant,  we  should 
continue  our  strike  as  a  protest,  Jap- 
an's industry  will  decline  and  it  will 
cause  a  social  unrest.  We  therefore 
shall  do  our  duty  at  our  respective 
posts  until  our  demands  are  granted 
and  shall  jointly  control  the  plant 
and  keep  its  work  going. 

"1.  An  industrial  commission  shall 
exercise  control  over  all  the  service. 

"2.  Each  worker  is  expected  to  do 
his  duty  at  his  post  assigned  by  the 
commission.  In  case  of  necessity  he 
shall  be  requested  to  serve  on  the 
commission. 

".S.  Wages  shall  be  paid  as  before 
by  the  management  of  the  company. 

"4.  The  hours  of  labor  shall  be 
six  hours  at  present.  In  that  time, 
as  much  efficiency  as  shown  in  eight 
hours  shall  be  shown.  In  case  the 
commission  deems  it  necessary,  the 
hours  may  be  shortened  or  length- 
ened. 

"5.  Any  one  violating  the  general 
peace  of  the  plant  or  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  shall  be  turn- 
ed over  to  the  disciplinary  commit- 
tee to  be  properly  punished." 

Chronology  of  Events 

The  principal  steps  of  the  strike 
were  as  follows: 

June  24 — Employes  of  the  motor 
department  of  the  Mitsubishi  Com- 
pany demand  that  organization  of  a 


union  be  permitted;  that  wages  be 
increased  50  sen  (25  cents)  or  more; 
that  half-wages  be  paid  while  em- 
ployes are  in  the  army;  that  no 
workman  shall  be  dismissed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  demands;  that  an  eight- 
hour  system  supplant  an  nine-hour; 
that  dismissed  workmen  receive  four 
months'  extra  wages.  Company  de- 
clines to  grant  demands. 

July  5 — Demands  for  recognition 
of  a  union  are  made  by  Kawasaki 
workmen.  One  thousand  men  of  the 
electrical  department  first  affected. 
Kobe  Iron  Works  also  involved.  Mit- 
subishi again  refuses  to  accede. 
Strike  at  works  of  Takekawa  Rub- 
ber Company. 

July   7 — Mitsubishi    works    closed. 

July  8 — Twenty  thousand  Kawa- 
saki workmen  strike  and  parade 
with  red  flags.  Workmen  and  pri- 
vate police  of  the  company  fight. 

July  12 — Kawasaki  workmen  enter 
plant  and  expel  foremen  and  super- 
intendents. Executive  committee  as- 
sumes control.  Riots  at  Mitsubishi 
yard. 

July  14 — Battalion  of  infantry 
sent  to  Kawasaki  yard.  Company 
announces  closing  of  works  for  three 
days,  half-pay  to  be  granted  the 
men.  Strikers  prevented  by  police 
and  troops  from  entering  yard.  Ka- 
wasaki plant  at  Fukiai  closed  for 
three  days. 

July  19 — Employes  of  government 
arsenals  in  Tokyo  reported  to  be 
forming  union.  Light  cruiser  build- 
ing at  Mitsubishi  yard  flooded  with 
salt  water. 

July  20  —  Mitsubishi  president, 
Baron  Iwasaki,  refuses  to  meet 
strike  committee. 

July  21 — Three  hundred  Kawa- 
saki foremen  join  strikers.  Mitsu- 
bishi closing  extended  indefinitely. 
Rubber  strike  in  Kobe  settled ;  vic- 
tory for  men. 

July  22— Strike  leaders  of  Kubota 
iron  works,  Osaka,  discharged. 

July  24 — About  one-third  of  the 
Kawasaki  strikers  return  to  work 
unconditionally.  These  men  granted 
Increase  in  wages.  Mitsubishi  yard 
reopened,  but  with  few  employes. 

July  26 — About  3500  employes  of 
the  Ishakawajima  yard,  Tokyo,  or- 
ganize union,  a  principal  object  be- 
ing an  eight-hour  day. 

July  27— An  additional  4800  Ka- 
wasaki strikers  return  to  work. 

Japanese  Building 

Seven  million  yen,  approximately 
$3,500,000,  is  being  expended  by  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Railways  on  new 
ferryboats.  Two  for  the  Shimono- 
seki-Fusan  service  are  under  con- 
struction   at    the    Mitsubishi    yard. 


Kobe,  one  to  be  launched  in  March, 
1922,  and  the  other  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  In  these  vessels 
Sperry  gyroscopic  stabilizers  will  be 
installed.  Other  and  smaller  vessels 
are  building  for  the  Aomori-Hako- 
date,  Shimonoseki-Moji  and  Uno-Ta- 
kamatsu  services. 

Two  vessels  of  1000  gross  tons  or 
more  were  launched  during  June, 
one  of  2600  tons  by  the  Osaka  Iron 
Works  for  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
and  the  other  of  6500  tons  by  Kawa- 
saki. Ten  vessels  of  42,470  tons 
gross  were  launched  during  June, 
1920.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  sixty  vessels  of  283,755  were 
launched,  as  against  twenty  -  seven 
of  144,250  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1921.  One  vessel  exceeding 
1000  tons  was  to  be  launched  in 
July  and  none  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  En- 
couragement Law  passed  by  the  last 
Diet  became  effective  July  20.  In 
spite  of  the  Diet's  action  in  remit- 
ting duties  on  shipbuilding  mate- 
rials, bounties  are  being  granted  on 
various  kinds  of  domestic  steel  used 
in  shipbuilding,  the  rate  being  12 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  billets  and 
15  per  cent  on  different  plates, 
shapes,  tubes,  etc.  Values  will  be 
fixed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  on  the  basis  of  im- 
port prices. 

Should  disarmament  or  restriction 
of  naval  construction  be  attained  by 
the  Washington  conference,  Japanese 
shipyards  will  be  affected  greatly. 
The  depression  in  merchant  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  has  made  naval 
work  of  much  larger  importance 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
principal  yards  afTected  would  be: 
Kawasaki,  Mitsubishi,  Uraga,  Ishi- 
kawajima,  Fujinagata,  Osaka  Iron 
Works,   Yokohama   Dock,  Asano. 

The  Asano  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Tsurumi,  has  completed  the  electric- 
drive  steamship  Biyo  Maru  for  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  She  is  400  feet 
by  53  by  22;  has  a  loaded  draft  of 
25  feet  9  inches,  a  gross  tonnage  of 
5479  and  a  sea  speed  of  11  knots. 
She  is  of  the  shelter-deck  type  with 
machinery  amidships.  The  Ljung- 
strom  turbines  drive  a  generator 
each,  and  the  current  is  supplied  to 
two  induction  motors  that  drive  the 
propeller  shaft  through  single  gear- 
ing of  the  double  helical  tooth  pat- 
tern. The  turbines  are  of  the  ra- 
dial-flow, double-rotation  design  and 
work  with  steam  at  225  pounds,  su- 
perheated to  650  degrees.  The  gen- 
erators  are   three-phase   alternating. 
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Steel  and  the  Pacific 

Business  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  are  interested  in  reviving  the 
movement  of  steel  through  their 
ports  to  the  Orient  apparently  have 
only  one  course  open.  That  is  to 
obtain  a  railroad  rate  from  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  about  60 
cents  as  against  today's  rate  of  71. 
Even  a  9-cent  reduction  might  not 
be  permanently  efficacious,  but  noth- 
ing less,  in  existing  circumstances, 
offers  hope.  At  the  same  time,  while 
working  for  a  60-cent  rate  from  Chi- 
cago, Pacific  Coast  exporters  might 
as  well  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  all  business  originating  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  more  remote  fu- 
ture steel  from  that  city  might  seek 
the  overland  route  again,  but  not  to- 
day or  tomorrow. 

$.5  a  Ton  Trans-Pacific 

At  the  present  time  the  trans-Pa- 
cific steel  rate  is  $5,  a  reduction  of 
88  cents  having  been  made  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  rate  approaches 
too  closely  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation for  steamship  lines  to  make 
any  additional  reductions,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Singapore 
and  Saigon,  which  are  not,  in  the 
old  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Oriental 
ports,  also  are  covered  by  the  tariff. 
The  overland  railroad  rate  from  Chi- 
cago is  71  cents,  or  $14.20  a  short 
ton,  the  total  being  $19.20,  plus  va- 
rious charges  at  Pacific  ports.  The 
Pittsburgh  overland  charge  would 
be  80  cents  a  hundred,  plus  $5  trans- 
Pacific,  or  $21.  These  costs  are  to 
be  compared  with  the  following: 
Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  $7.60  a 
short  ton,  plus  $12  steamship  rate  a 
long  ton,  or  $10.70  a  short  ton,  the 
total  being  $18.30.  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia,  $7  a  short  ton,  the  to- 
tal rail  and  water  being  $17.70. 
Pittsburgh  to  Baltimore,  $6.70  a 
short  ton,  the  total  being  $17.40. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
these  figures  discloses  the  command- 
ing position  of  Baltimore,  to  which 
not  enough  attention  has  been  paid 
by  trans-Pacific  operators,  most  com- 
putations having  been  based  on  New 
York.  But  even  in  the  case  of  New 
York  it  is  evident  that  Pittsburgh 
steel  enjoys  a  rate  $2.70  cents  less 
than  that  offered  by  the  transconti- 


nental-Pacific Coast  routing;  and 
for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the 
differential  is  greater.  These  fig- 
ures tell  briefly  why  Pittsburgh  must 
be  foregone  at  this  time. 

Chicago   Is   Different 

Chicago,  however,  is  situated  dif- 
ferently. Something  might  be  ac- 
complished in  that  district,  in  which 
are  the  great  mills  of  South  Chicago 
and  Gary.  The  Chicago-Pacific  Coast 
rate  is  $14.20  a  short  ton,  the  total 
rail  and  water  charge  being  $19.20. 
Against  this  is  to  be  set  a  Chicago- 
New  York  rate  of  63  cents,  or  $12.60 
a  short  ton ;  and  the  total  is  no 
less  than  $23.30.  In  brief,  the  dif- 
ferential against  Chicago  steel  mov- 
ing via  a  Pacific  port  is  90  cents  a 
ton  and  via  New  York  the  differen- 
tial is  $5,  Pittsburgh  steel  moving 
via  New  York  being  the  basis  of 
comparison   in  both   cases. 

What  opportunity  has  Chicago  steel 
to  move  to  the  Orient  in  these  cir- 
cumstances? Practically  none.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  might 
choose  to  fill  an  order  at  Gary  and 
absorb  the  freight  differential,  inas- 
much as  all  quotations  are  on  a 
Pittsburgh  basis;  but  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  course  would  be  dic- 
tated by  unusual  circumstances  and 
could  not  be  expected  often.  The 
normal  event  would  be  for  Gary  to 
supply  the  domestic  markets  and  for 
Pittsburgh  to  meet  whatever  foreign 
demand  there  might  be. 

The  Only  Hope 

But  if  Pittsburgh  is  to  fill  all  Ori- 
ental orders,  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
shut  out  of  the  business  completely. 
Therefore,  the  Chicago  rate  struc- 
ture must  be  rectified,  so  as  to  equal- 
ize its  mills,  as  well  as  those  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  Pittsburgh  producers. 
In  any  such  change  Baltimore  must 
be  taken  as  the  standard  Atlantic 
port,  since  its  railroad  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  is  the  lowest.  As  was 
stated  before,  the  total  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  ton  of  steel  via  Baltimore  is 
$17.40.  If  the  present  trans-Pacific 
rate  of  $5  is  to  be  maintained, 
the  transcontinental  railroads  could 
equalize  Chicago-Pacific  Coast  steel 
with  Pittsburgh-Baltimore  by  reduc- 
ing their  tariff  to  62  cents,  which, 
however,   would  leave  the  trans-Pa- 


cific lines  with  no  leeway  whatever 
short  of  cutting  the  $5  rate.  For 
that  reason  60  cents  is  suggested  as 
giving  a  margin  of  2  cents  a  hun- 
dred, or  40  cents  a  short  ton,  within 
which  the  trans  -  Pacific  operator 
might  move. 

If  the  railroads  can  make  a  60- 
cent  rate,  or  even  less,  and  then  say 
in  so  many  words  to  the  steamship 
lines:  "We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  go,"  in  such  an  event  the  situ- 
ation would  be  clarified  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  would  know  precisely 
what  it  could  do  in  the  face  of  any 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Atlan- 
tic-Orient lines.  If  the  ruling  direct 
rate  of  $10.70  a  short  ton  were  re- 
duced by  an  amount  greater  than 
the  margin  allowed  by  the  railroad 
tariffs,  then  the  trans-Pacific  steam- 
ship lines  would  cease  all  eflfort  to 
get  business,  knowing  that  the  rail- 
roads could  go  no  lower.  To  this 
scheme  the  objection  might  be  made 
that  the  direct  steamship  lines  would 
be  aware  of  the  irreducible  minimum 
existing,  and  therefore  would  cut 
their  rates  again.  So  they  might; 
and  the  Eastern  railroads  also  might 
slash  that  Chicago-New  York  rate 
of  63  cents.  What  if  either  possi- 
bility developed  into  an  actuality? 
The  Pacific  Coast  would  be  in  no 
worse  a  situation  than  today,  when 
it  gets  no  Pittsburgh  steel. 

$1  a  Ton  at  Panama 

Even  the  Atlantic  -  Orient  steam- 
ship lines,  however,  cannot  reduce 
their  rates  indefinitely.  They  have 
approached  bedrock  about  as  closely 
as  have  the  trans-Pacific  companies. 
Their  steel  tariff,  North  Atlantic  to 
Far  East,  is  $10.70  a  short  ton,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  an  average 
Panama  Canal  toll  of  about  $1  a 
cargo  ton,  the  net  receipts  from  each 
ton  of  steel  being  $9.70.  In  order 
to  earn  this  amount  the  steamship 
company  must  transport  the  steel 
10,000  miles  to  Yokohama  and  even 
farther  to  Hongkong  or  Singapore, 
whereas  the  direct  distance  from 
Seattle  to  Yokohama  is  4200  miles 
and  from  San  Francisco  to  Yoko- 
hama 4600.  In  other  words,  the 
North  Atlantic  lines  are  receiving 
less  a  ton-mile  than  are  the  trans- 
Pacific  carriers,  although  the   latter 
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are  delayed  longer  in  port  to  the 
mileage  steamed  at  sea  and  port 
dues,  etc.,  would  be  heavier  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cargo  carried,  inas- 
much as  voyages  are  shorter  and 
calls  therefore  more  frequent.  (With 
reference  to  the  Panama  tolls  a  car- 
go ton:  for  June  the  average  for  all 
vessels  was  |1.02,  for  May  97  cents 
and  for  April  93  cents,  although  the 
Isthmian  Line's  Steel  Ranger,  which 
passed  through  the  canal  in  June 
en  route  from  New  York  to  San  Di- 
ego, paid  only  48  cents  tolls  for 
every  ton  of  cargo  carried.) 

In  this  discussion  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  tolls  at  the  different 
ports,  of  greater  or  less  marine  in- 
surance, of  quicker  dispatch  or  of 
delay  in  receiving  ocean  bills  of  lad- 
ing when  shipment  is  made  via  the 
Pacific  Coast.  All  these  elements 
would  have  to  be  weighed  in  any 
given  case,  but  their  interactions  and 
reactions  are  too  complicated  for 
consideration  here. 

While  practically  no  cargo  is  mov- 
ing from  Pittsburgh  via  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Atlantic  is  shipping  great 
tonnages.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  long  tons  moving 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Orient  via 
Panama  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year: 

Month  Long  Tons 

January   22,000 

February  22,000 

March  40,000 

April     32,000 

Mav    18,000 

June   20,000 

Total 154,000 

Rail  Rate  Reductions 

In  connection  with  import  and  ex- 
port rail  rate  reductions,  details  of 
which  were  published  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  for  August,  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  through  T.  Noel, 
foreign  freight  agent,  has  issued  the 
following    notice,    dated   August    12: 

Proposed  changes  in  import  rail 
rates  effective  September  1.  Tariff 
30-G: 

Rate  basis  2  rates  named  in  Tar- 
iff 30-G  applying  to  Chicago  and 
west  will  be  amended  so  that  they 
will  also  apply  to  Rate  Basis  1 
points,  east  of  Chicago,  on  the  fol- 
lowing items:  325A,  oils;  80, 
brooms;  106,  cigars;  155,  eggs;  250, 
hides;  335,  palm  kernels;  375,  sago, 
tapioca;  415  skins  and  hides,  rugs; 
440,  tallow;  460,  tea  du.st;  501,  wool, 
in  grease;  40,  antimony,  metal  or 
regulus;  85,  bulbs;  135,  copra;  175, 
fibre;  315,  peanuts;  360,  rattan;  405, 
silk  waste,  wild  silk;  416,  skins — 
sheet  ( dried )  ;  455,  tea ;  480,  toys ; 
502,  wool,  scoured. 

Proposed  changes  in  export  rail 
rates  effective  September  1.  Tariff 
29-H : 


Rate  basis  2  rates,  Chicago  and 
west,  named  in  Tariff  29-H,  will  be 
amended  so  that  they  will  also  apply 
from  Rate  Basis  No.  1  points,  east 
of  Chicago,  in  the  following  items: 
40,  agricultural  implements;  47,  bot- 
tles; 55,  canned  goods;  60,  choco- 
late; 65,  dry  goods;  70,  glass;  75, 
glass;  85,  road  machinery;  87,  ink; 
150,  lime;  155,  machinery;  160,  sew- 
ing machines;  172  motorcycles;  180, 
oil  well  supplies;  185,  paint;  190, 
paper;  198,  pianos;  200,  plumbers' 
goods;  205,  railway  equipment;  210, 
railway  equipment;  220,  railway 
equipment;  225,  roofing;  235  rope; 
240,  soap;  255,  starch;  260,  heating 
apparatus;  265,  tires;  270,  tobacco; 
275,  tobacco;  280,  vehicles;  285,  ve- 
hicles;; 290,  vehicles;  292,  vehicles; 
315,  all  commodity. 

Effect  of  Rail  Reductions 

The  California  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference,  through  M.  J.  Mayfield, 
secretary,  has  compiled  a  compari- 
son of  through  rates  on  various  com- 
modities as  affected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Rate  Basis  2  to  points  east 
of  Chicago,  which  will  become  effec- 
tive September  1.  This  comparison 
discloses  that  of  twenty-one  princi- 
pal commodities  considered  the  ad- 
vantage lies  with  New  York  in  elev- 
en and  with  San  Francisco  in  ten. 
Generally  speaking,  the  same  condi- 
tion would  obtain  if  Seattle  were  set 
against   Philadelphia. 

In  the  following  summary  the 
amounts  shown  are  the  differentials 
a  short  ton  enjoyed  by  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  on  shipments  origi- 
nating in  the  interior  cities  named 
and  destined  to  ports  of  the  Far 
East.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ferentials, Mr.  Mayfield  added  the 
rail  and  water  rates  of  New  York 
and  San  Francisco;  the  differences 
between  the  sums  are  the  figures 
given : 

Canned  goods,  Buffalo,  San 

Francisco  $11.71 

Dry  goods,  Carolina  cities, 

San   Francisco   10.55 

Plate    glass,    Pittsburgh, 

New  York  7.60 

Road  machinery,  Indianap- 
olis, San  Francisco 3.87 

Road  machinery,  Cleveland, 

San   Francisco   1.07 

Acetate  of  lime,  Bay  City, 

San    Francisco   7.50 

Machinery,    Indianapolis, 

San   Francisco  1.07 

Machinery,  Cleveland,  San 

Francisco    1.07 

Sewing  machines,  South 

Bend,  San  Francisco 14.27 

Paint,     Cleveland,     New 

York   1.00 

Paper,  Franklin,  New  York     4.45 

Paper,  Wachusett,  N.  Y 4.25 

Paper,  Holyoke,  New  York     7.05 

Paper,  Hamilton,  New  York     2.05 


Railway    cars,    Berwick 

New  York  7.35 

Soap,  Cincinnati,  S.  F 6.90 

Automobile    tires,    Akron, 

New  York  2.98 

Cigars    and    plug   tobacco, 

Richmond,   S.    F 9.40 

Unmanufactured     tobacco, 

Richmond,  New  York 19.70 

Automobiles,  Detroit,  New 

York   26.06 

Automobile    chassis,    De- 
troit, New  York 17.72 

That  is,  canned  goods  moving  from 
Buffalo  to  Kobe  could  go  over  a 
transcontinental  rail  line  through 
San  Francisco  and  thence  by  water 
for  111.71  a  ton  less  than  by  rail  to 
New  York  and  thence  by  steamship; 
and  so  on.  Any  exporter  of  either 
coast  may  see  at  a  glance  whether 
he  has  any  opportunity  of  command- 
ing certain  business. 

Rail  Rates  Cut 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  issued 
the  following: 

Announcement  is  made  by  G.  W. 
Luce,  freight  traffic  manager  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  that  the 
company  will  publish  a  rate  of  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  imported 
copra,  and  vegetables,  cocoanut  and 
fish  oils,  both  import  and  domestic, 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  all  Eastern 
territory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  west. 
This  is  the  second  reduction  in  these 
commodities  since  June  1.  This  ad- 
justment represents  a  reduction  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the 
present  rate  and  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  oil  importers  and  copra- 
crushing  firms  located  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  rate  will  be  made  effec- 
tive as  soon  as  the  concurrence  of 
the  lines  east  of  Chicago  and  the 
Mississippi  River  to  this  adjustment 
is  received.  There  is  a  large  volume 
of  these  commodities  moving  through 
Pacific  ports,  but  the  importers  were 
threatened  with  loss  of  the  business 
on  account  of  Canal  competition. 
The  rate  announced  by  Luce  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  move- 
ment  moving  through    Pacific   ports. 

Important  reductions  in  rates  on 
smelter  products  from  Arizona  points 
and  Cananea,  Mexico,  to  Baltimore 
and  New  England  points  via  New 
Orleans  or  Galveston  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line)  have 
been  published  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  rate  to  New  England 
points  has  been  reduced  from  $21.10 
to  $17.60  per  ton  and  to  Baltimore 
the  rate  is  reduced  from  $20  to 
$16.50  per  ton.  These  reductions 
apply  only  on  shipments  forwarded 
via  the  Sunset-Gulf  route. 

Conference  Disbanded 

After  a  life  that  was  stormy  if 
short,  the  Seattle  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  was  disbanded  August  15 
and  its  office  was  closed.     After  that 
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day  there  was  no  formal  rate-mak- 
ing body  in  the  Northwest.  During 
the  first  few  days  following  the  dis- 
solution, however,  no  rate  -  cutting 
was  reported,  although  the  situation 
had  all  the  necessary  potentialities 
of  a  tariff  war.  The  Portland  and 
California  conferences  remained  un- 
affected, but  they  cast  rather  a  du- 
bious eye  upon  New  York  and  the 
the  North  Atlantic-Far  East  Confer- 
ence, which  had  not  been  enthusias- 
tic about  the  Pacific  Coast  confer- 
ences for  several  months.  Indica- 
tions were,  therefore,  that  trouble 
probably  would  arise  in  the  Atlantic 
first,  if  it  arose  anywhere. 
Fell  Apart  in  May 
As  has  been  chronicled  in  these 
pages,  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference fell  apart  in  May,  when  the 
San  Francisco  committee  disbanded. 
Although  the  latter  was  reorganized 
it  refused  to  do  more  than  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Northwest  in  rate- 
making,  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
to  fix  its  own  tariffs.  Seattle  failed 
to  persuade  the  San  Francisco  oper- 
ators to  return  to  the  idea  of  one 
conference  for  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast;  and  Portland  also  fought 
vigorously  against  consolidation,  with 
the  result  that  Seattle  was  compell- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  things  as  they 
were  and  to  agree  as  best  it  might 
to  the  demands  of  the  other  cities. 
Pending  formal  reorganization  of 
the  Seattle  body,  the  three  confer- 
ences agreed  to  work  together  on 
transcontinental  business  and  to  ad- 
vise one  another  of  changes  in  local 
rates. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the 
first  separation,  but  only  one  really 
was  of  compelling  force.  This  was, 
to  speak  bluntly,  the  domination  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Blue  Fun- 
nel, which  was  manifested,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Portland  and 
San  Francisco,  in  several  ways.  For 
example,  Portland  operators  asserted 
that  the  preponderating  strength  of 
Seattle  lines  in  the  old  Pacific  West- 
bound had  resulted  in  the  making 
of  unfavorable  rates  on  Portland's 
principal  commodities,  such  as  lum- 
ber, wheat  and  phosphate. 
$5000  Forfeit  Plan 
With  three  separate  conferences 
in  existence  and  each  going  its  own 
way,  Seattle  decided  to  apply  to  it- 
self a  proposal  it  had  urged  on  San 
Francisco,  which  was  that  each  mem- 
ber company  post  a  bond  of  $5000  to 
guarantee  compliance  with  tariffs 
and  rules  of  the  organization.  All 
members  agreed  to  do  this  except 
for  Mitsui  and  the  Blue  Funnel, 
which  agreed  to  abide  by  rates  but 
stated  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  refer  the  posting  of  a  forfeit  to 


their    home    offices.      Weeks    passed 
and  nothing  was  done  by  either  con- 
cern, and,  of  course,  the  others  did 
not  wish   to  post  their  own   forfeits 
in   the   meantime.     As   a   result,   the 
conference    became    more    disorgan- 
ized, and  finally  broke  to  pieces. 
New  York  the  Danger 
In    some   quarters   the    belief   was 
expressed    that    there    would    be    no 
rate-cutting   until   October,   at  least, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  goods  mov- 
ing to  the  Orient  had  been  contract- 
ed for  up  to  that  month.    After  that, 
however,  something  might  occur.    But 
New  York  is  the  real  danger.     Dur- 
ing the  many  troubles  of  the  Pacific 
Westbound    Conference,    the    North 
Atlantic-Far   East   organization    has 
become    more    restive    and    recently 
said  baldly  to  the  Pacific  Coast  that 
any  more  trouble  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  independent  action;    in  other 
words,  that  the   Pacific   need  expect 
no  working  arrangement.  In  the  old 
days    of   the   Pacific    Coast    Oriental 
Tariff  Bureau  and  the  Pacific  West- 
bound Conference  the  two  coasts  had 
kept  in  touch  with  each  other  through 
a  New  York  committee  of  the  Paci- 
fic, which  had  had  practical  control 
over  all  trans-Pacific  rates  on  freight 
originating  in  the  East,  these  tariffs 
being  based  on  the  ruling  North  At- 
lantic  rates   and  those   of  transcon- 
tinental railroads,  so  that  one  coast 
would  not  be  cutting  under  the  oth- 
er.   But  with  the  Northern  lines  out 
of  all  conferences  there  exists  little 
prospect  of  the  Atlantic  being  will- 
ing to  work  with  San  Francisco  and 
Portland    alone.      Unrestricted    com- 
petition   for    freight    originating    in 
Atlantic   territory,  therefore,    is   im- 
pending. 

In  addition  to  this  situation,  there 
are  other  disquieting  aspects.  One 
is  the  subject  of  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Shipping  Board  is  tir- 
ing of  the  maneuvers  of  foreign 
lines  and  that  it  is  preparing  to 
fight,  with  rates  as  low  as  $2  a  ton 
in  prospect.  At  the  present  time, 
that  is  no  more  than  a  rumor. 

Australasian  Conference  Formed 

Formal  organization  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  -  Australasian  Freight  Tariff 
Bureau  was  completed  at  a  meeting 
of  companies  in  the  San  Francisco 
offices  of  the  Shipping  Board  July 
26.  That  such  an  organization  was 
being  made  had  been  stated  previ- 
ously in  these  pages.  The  member 
companies  and  their  representatives 
were:  Union  Steamship  Company  of 
New  Zealand,  Messrs.  Back  and  King; 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  Gra- 
ham; General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, Chidester  and  Wintermute;  Ya.- 
mashita  Kisen  Kaisha,  Hitching;    Ca- 


nadian Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Canadian-Australasian  Roy- 
al Mail  Line  (Union),  J.  C.  Irons  of 
the  latter.  This  conference  will  ex- 
ercise control  over  all  rates  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  which  heretofore  have 
been  governed  only  by  informal  un- 
derstandings between  the  lines  con- 
cerned. 

Headquarters  of  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Australasian  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
will  be  maintained  in  San  Francisco, 
with  J.  H.  Todd,  Shipping  Board 
conference  secretary,  as  secretary. 
No  offices  will  be  maintained  else- 
where on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  plan 
of  the  conference  being  that  all 
Northern  votes  shall  be  transmitted 
by  telegraph. 

Several  rate  changes  were  made 
at  the  organization  meeting.  In 
these  times  of  declining  rates  it  is 
rather  unusual  to  hear  of  an  in- 
crease being  made,  but  the  new  con- 
ference stepped  out  boldly  and  rais- 
ed lumber  from  a  flat  rate  of  $20 
to  $21  to  Melbourne  and  $22  to  Ade- 
laide. New  Zealand  ports  and  Syd- 
ney remain  unchanged  at  $20.  Indi- 
rectly dullness  of  business,  however, 
made  the  increase  possible,  because 
the  inability  of  sailing  vessels  to 
obtain  return  cargoes  of  coal  at 
Newcastle  makes  the  downward  voy- 
age in  lumber  unprofitable  and  con- 
sequently leaves  the  field  to  steam- 
ships. The  latter  had  regarded  the 
$20  flat  rate  as  too  low. 

Among  the  other  new  rates  an- 
nounced .were:  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
$10;  beans,  $15  instead  of  $20;  can- 
ned salmon,  $16  instead  of  $18 ;  doors, 
$15  instead  of  $17.50;  inside  finish- 
ing, $15  instead  of  $17.50;  piano 
lumber,  $15  instead  of  $20,  weight 
or  measurement;  quicksilver,  $1.50 
a  flask  of  80  pounds;  rice  in  par- 
cels, $15;  in  lots  of  100  tons  or 
more,  $12;  strawboard,  $10  instead 
of  $15;  wallboard,  $12  instead  of 
$15;  machinery,  overland,  not  more 
than  5000  pounds  to  the  piece,  $15, 
weight  or  measurement;  more  than 
5000  pounds,  $5  a  ton  less  than  the 
rate  for  pieces  of  corresponding 
weight  as  shown  in  the  local  tariff. 
These  rates  constitute  a  reduction  of 
$5  on  pieces  exceeding  5000  pounds, 
which   formerly  took  the   local   rate. 

Steel  Rate  Broken 

Under  pressure  of  the  North  At- 
lantic-Far East  steel  rate  of  $13  a 
long  ton,  equivalent  to  $11.61  a  short 
ton,  the  trans-Pacific  tariff  has  brok- 
en from  $5.88  to  $5,  the  reduction 
being  made  effective  by  the  Califor- 
nia   Pacific    Westbound    Conference 
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July  20.  This  new  rate  comes  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation. 

Steel  was  not  the  only  rate  to 
break.  Several  changes  were  made, 
the  most  important  of  which  were: 
copper  from  |10  to  $8  weight;  con- 
densed milk  from  $12  weight  or 
measurement  to  .$10  weight;  paper 
NOS  from  $14  weight  or  measure- 
ment to  $12.50  weight;  and  rates 
were  set  on  lead  and  lead  spelter,  $8 
weight;  plaster  board,  $8  weight  or 
measurement;  wallboard  $10  weight 
or  measurement.  Cotton  moved  con- 
trary to  the  downward  tendency,  be- 
ing advanced  from  $8,  standard  or 
high  density,  to  $10  weight. 

Oriental  Experience 

Lindgren  &  Marr,  commission  mer- 
chants and  importers  and  exporters, 
who  organized  their  firm  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  who  have  established 
their  quarters  in  the  new  Balfour 
building,  San  Francisco,  have  had 
much  personal  experience  in  the  Ori- 
ent, which  should  be  valuable  to 
American  companies  seeking  to  do 
business  with  the  Far  East. 

J.  L.  Marr  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  foreign  trade,  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  it  for  eight  years. 
During  three  years  of  that  time  he 
was  manager  of  the  Kobe  office  of 
Hind,  Rolph  &  Company,  and  later 
was  manager  of  the  Hind-Rolph  for- 
eign department  in  San  Francisco, 
which  position  he  left  to  organize 
the  new  company. 

Charles  J.  Lindgren,  the  senior 
member,  also  has  had  experience  in 
the  Orient,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  under  J.  A.  McGre- 
gor. Campbell  McGregor,  the  third 
member  of  the  firm,  also  was  in  the 
Orient  and  was  for  six  years  with 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  his  father,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Gregor, was  president. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  August  24,  1921. 

Since  July  13,  when  our  last  cir- 
cular was  issued,  business  in  char- 
tering has  continued  very  active,  es- 
pecially in  barley  charters  on  ac- 
count of  the  drought  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Steamers  Keats  and  Shel- 
ly were  chartered  at  65/-  for  wheat 
from  Portland  and  the  steamer  Wo- 
ron  at  the  same  rate  by  the  North- 
ern Grain  Warehouse  Company.  The 
steamer  Vancouver  by  the  Portland 
Flouring  Mills  at  63/9;  the  Cape 
Ortogal  from  Portland,  also  at  65/-, 
chartered  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Company,  and  the  steamer  Montrose 
by  M.  H.  Houser  at  65/-.    The  Amer- 


ican  steamer   Nashaba   chartered   at 
65/-    for    one    port,    67/6    two    ports 
from   Portland,  though   the  charter- 
ers' names  are  not  yet  given.     The 
steamer  Rubens  from  Columbia  Riv- 
er to  United   Kingdom,   etc.,   at  65/- 
for    wheat    by    the    Northern    Grain 
Warehouse  Company  and  the  steamer 
Benrinnes  chartered  some  time  pre- 
viously to  United   Kingdom  at  60/-. 
From    San    Francisco,    Strauss    & 
Company  chartered  steamer  Grelisle 
for  barley  to  the  United  Kingdom  at 
65/-  for   one   port,   67/6   two    ports ; 
steamer  Janelew  at  the   same   rate; 
also    steamer    Tancred    at    65/-    for 
one  port  and  steamer  Jose  de  Larin- 
agua  at   65/-;     steamer  Anglesea   at 
65/-  for  one  port,  66/3  for  two  ports. 
U.  S.  S.  B.  steamer  Narbo  65/-  one 
port,  67/6  two  ports.    John  Westrope 
&  Company  chartered  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
steamer  Narcissus  for  barley  to  the 
United    Kingdom    at    65/-   one    port, 
67/6  two  ports;  also  Japanese  steam- 
er Koki  Maru,  same  destination,  same 
freight.      Balfour,    Guthrie    &    Com- 
pany chartered  U.  S.  S.  B.  steamer 
West  Cusseta  at  65/-  and  67/6,  and 
George  Wills  &  Sons  another  U.  S. 
S.   B.   steamer,   as    yet   unnamed,    at 
the  same  rate  of  freight,  and  all  the 
different  shippers  took  everything  in 
sight  on   the  regular  liners   for  dif- 
ferent United  Kingdom  or  Continen- 
tal  ports    at   65/-.     In    one   case   as 
high   as   67/6  was   paid  for  a  thou- 
sand to  two  thousand  tons  to  Avon- 
mouth. 

Chartering  for  lumber  has  not 
been  as  active  as  grain.  A.  F. 
Thane  &  Company  chartered  schoon- 
er W.  A.  West  from  the  North  to 
Callao  at  $18  a  thousand  and  yester- 
day the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company 
chartered  the  schooner  William  Not- 
tingham from  Puget  Sound  to  Callao 
at  $17.50.  J.  J.,  Moore  &  Company 
apparently  have  been  the  only  char- 
terers of  lumber  vessels  to  Austral- 
ia, they  having  chartered  the  motor- 
boat  Malahat  and  the  schooners  An- 
nie M.  Campbell  and  the  North  Bend 
to  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
on  private  terms.  They  also  char- 
tered the  steamer  Iquitos  to  three 
ports  of  discharge  in  Australia  at  a 
reported  value  of  $17.50  and  schoon- 
er Retreat  to  Adelaide  at  $16.  In 
miscellaneous  charters  we  have  that 
of  the  steamer  Romulus  from  Peru 
to  Vancouver  with  a  cargo  of  sugar 
at  $9  and  the  American  steamer 
Delco  from  the  North  Pacific  to  New 
York  with  a  capacity  of  about  two 
and  a  half  million  feet  chartered  by 
the  Willapa  Lumber  Company  at  $18 
a  thousand. 

As    we    close,    the    grain    market 


seems  to  be  inactive  in  England, 
with  a  result  that  steamers  are  now 
willing  to  accept  60/-  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and   Continent. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  P'rancisco,  August  25,  1921. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  the 
freight  market  in  general  has  shown 
no  more  activity  than  it  has  for  a 
while  past,  although  the  inquiries 
are  more  numerous,  where  there  was 
a  dearth  of  inquiries  before.  Little 
actual  business  in  a  large  way  has 
been  done  except  in  grain  exporting. 

Rates  in  this  trade  have  been  rul- 
ing on  a  basis  of  65  shillings  for 
wheat  from  North  Pacific  to  one 
port  U.  K.,  usual  continent  range, 
and  quite  a  number  of  steamers 
have  been  taken  for  prompt  and 
forward  loading.  These  reported  fi.x- 
tures  have  been  practically  all  Brit- 
ish steamers,  although  two  Norweg- 
ian and  two  Japanese  have  also 
been  closed  and  half  a  dozen  Ship- 
ping Board  carriers. 

The  Shipping  Board  rate  has  been 
65  shillings  wheat  and/or  flour  and/ 
or  barley  and  its  vessels  were  fixed 
for  prompt  loading. 

During  the  past  week  there  has 
been  a  softening  in  grain  freights 
and  several  foreign  steamers  are 
now  reported  fixed  for  wheat  at  60 
shillings,  September/October  loading 
from  North  Pacific  to  U.  K.  or  Con- 
tinent. 

Lumber  freights  are  still  quite 
unremunerative  from  owners'  stand- 
point, but  three  or  four  full  sailing 
cargoes  are  reported  to  W.  C.  S.  A. 
and  Australia,  $18  being  nominally 
the  rate  for  the  first  named  ports; 
and  $17  has  been  about  the  prevail- 
ing rate  to  Australia. 

As  we  remarked  above  the  general 
tendency  shows  more  activity,  but 
the  importation  of  coals,  copra  and 
nitrate  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 

Loss  Record 

According  to  the  Liverpool  Under- 
writers' Association,  the  number  and 
total  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  lost 
during  June,  1919,  1920  and  1921, 
are  as  follows: 

No.  Gross 

Vessels    Tonnage 

June,  1921  18  35,925 

June,  1920  14  29,666 

June,  1919  12  17,494 

Comparative  figures  of  total  losses 
for  May  are: 

No.  Gross 

Vessels  Tonnage 

May,   1921   13  27,659 

May,   1920  26  51,632 

May,   1919  15  23,178 
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Joseph  W.  Powell,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  will  undertake  the  re- 
organization of  certain  departments 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
according  to  announcement  made  in 
Washington  by  Chairman  Lasker  of 
the  Shipping  Board.  In  commenting 
upon  this  announcement,  Mr.  Powell 
said  that,  contrary  to  impressions 
gained  in  many  quarters,  he  had  not 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  In  fact,  he  had  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  become  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  What 
Mr.  Powell  has  specifically  consented 
to  do  is  to  give  his  services  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  without  salary,  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  he  is  to 
have  absolute  authority  to  handle 
certain  matters  placed  in  his  charge. 
These  matters  are  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  financial,  auditing  and 
sales  departments,  the  last  including 
sales  of  ships  and  shipyards.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months'  period  he 
will  be  occupied  with  personal  bus- 
iness matters  that  he  had  under- 
taken some  months  ago.  Mr.  Powell 
said  that  he  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility only  out  of  a  sense  of  duty 
and  to  place  what  ability  and  expe- 
rience he  had  at  the  service  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

G.  C.  Williams,  Sacramento  steam- 
er agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  steamer  division  since 
August,  1912,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  steamers 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
succeeding  F.  A.  Fish,  who  retired 
on  July  30  after  forty-five  years' 
service. 

Captain  John  Park  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  pilot  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

George  B.  Dunlap,  for  ten  years 
contracting  freight  agent  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  in  Seattle, 
has  joined  the  Puget  Sound  office 
of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific. 

D.  Earle  Brundage  of  Chicago  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director 
for  the  Shipping  Board  to  succeed 
Herman  Laue.  Mr.  Brundage  will 
make  a  survey  of  the  advertising  sit- 
uation before  the  adoption  of  a  new 
policy  by  the  board. 

E.  F.  Townsend,  agent  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  at  Singa- 
pore, has  been  transferred  to  Kobe, 
succeeding  Ernest  E.  Johnson,  re- 
signed. H.  M.  Cavender,  formerly 
chief  clerk  of  the  Kobe  office,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  J.  B. 
Armstrong,  agent  at  Manila. 

George  H.  Kocherspeger  has  been 


elected  chairman  of  the  Delaware 
River  Section  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilders'  Association  for  the  com- 
ing year.  J.  K.  Graham  is  vice-chair- 
man and  Clarence  Samuel  King  sec- 
retary. 

Admiral  Benson  has  been  dele- 
gated to  represent  the  Shipping 
Board  in  conferences  with  private 
operators  on  labor  relations.  Other 
pending  questions  will  be  handled 
by  commissioners  as  follows:  Ben- 
son, sale  of  ships  to  foreigners; 
Plummer,  advances  of  funds  to  op- 
erators; O'Connor,  labor  problems; 
Benson,  allocation  of  ships;  Plum- 
mer, value  of  wooden  vessels;  Ben- 
son, co-operation  between  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment; Plummer,  relations  with  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  Liss- 
ner,  insurance  matters;  Thompson, 
all  claims  other  than  those  for  con- 
struction; Chamberlain,  relations 
with  War  Department. 

William  H.  Collins,  former  assist- 
ant of  hull  construction,  Harlan 
plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  hull  construction.  Wil- 
liam A.  Quade,  former  general  fore- 
man of  the  machine  shop,  has  been 
made   superintendent   of   machinery. 

Captain  Randall  Rogers  has  been 
appointed  master  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company's  Harvard,  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Francisco  service.  F.  C.  Delle- 
gar  is  chief  officer;  Walter  Madler, 
second  officer;  F.  W.  Muller,  third 
officer,  and  L.  J.  Weld,  fourth  officer. 
Herman  Broghman  is  chief  engineer 
and  Walter  Nagel  assistant  engineer. 

Captain  Frank  Mills,  former  mas- 
ter of  the  steamship  Editor,  has  tak- 
en command  of  the  West  Canon,  op- 
erated by  Struthers  &  Dixon  in  the 
Puget  Sound-Oriental  service. 

Commander  H.  C.  Dinger,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  his  duties  as 
inspector  of  machinery  at  the  Fore 
River  plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.  He  went  to  Fore 
River  in  1918  as  assistant  to  Rear 
Admiral  McElroy  and  in  1919,  when 
the  admiral  was  detached  for  other 
service,  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
inspector  of  machinery.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Commander  Carlos 
Bean,  formerly  at  Cramp's. 

Lieutenant  C.  D.  Bishop,  U.  S.  N., 
who  has  been  assistant  to  Command- 
er Jordan,  U.  S.  N.,  supervising  cost 
inspector  at  the  Fore  River  plant 
since  December,  1920,  assumed  du- 
ties on  July  1  as  cost  inspector,  while 
Commander  Jordan  has  sailed  on 
the  Utah  for  a  foreign  station. 
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George  E.  Chapin,  formerly  of  the 
claims  department,  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha,  San  Francisco,  has  been  made 
general  freight  agent. 

Captain  John  Moreno,  port  captain 
of  the  Pacific  Mail,  San  Francisco, 
has  relieved  Captain  R.  R.  Drum- 
mond  as  master  of  the  steamer  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Edmund  L.  Woods,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters, 
San  Francisco,  sailed  on  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  motorship  Som- 
ersetshire for  England  August  19. 

E.  C.  Rogers,  guarantee  engineer 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  who  made  a  voy- 
age from  Baltimore  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  535  Golden  State,  fell  while 
leaving  the  Hawkeye  State  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  and  fractured 
his  leg. 

H.  B.  Taylor,  vice  -  president  of 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  En- 
gine Building  Company,  Philadelphia, 
visited  the  Pacific   Coast  in  August. 

Kent  Clark,  manager  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha's  Oriental  Hotel,  Kobe, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamship  Shinyo  Maru  in  August. 
Mr.  Clark  formerly  was  purser  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Manchuria  and  the 
China  Mail   China. 

George  A.  Armes,  president  of  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land, returned  home  in  August  from 
a  trip  to  Washington,  on  which  he 
wound  up  unsettled  business  be- 
tween his  company  and  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Prince  Axel  of  Denmark,  cousin 
of  King  Christian  and  of  King 
George  of  Great  Britain,  had  com- 
mand of  the  East  Asiatic  motorship 
Asia  when  she  arrived  at  Pacific 
ports  in  August.  The  prince  is  an 
officer  of  the  Danish  navy. 

Captain  Isaac  Turppa,  master  of 
the  tug  Portland  of  the  Port  of  Port- 
land, has  been  appointed  a  Columbia 
River  pilot.  The  number  of  pilots 
has  thus  been  increased  to  twelve. 

Henry  C.  Wiltbank  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  National 
Merchant  Marine  Association,  effec- 
tive September  1.  Mr.  Wiltbank  is 
well  known  to  the  marine  world 
through  his  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  New  York  Sun 
and  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
and  more  recently  as  shipping  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
editor  of  the  Marine  Journal.  He 
also  has  been  associated  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Shipbuilders. 

Morris  Malkin  of  New  York  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  char- 
tering department  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 
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John  K.  Caldwell,  United  States 
consul  at  Kobe,  has  been  made  Japa- 
nese secretary  of  the  embassy  to 
Tokyo,  succeeding  J.  W.  Rallantine, 
who  becomes  consul  at  Dairen.  M. 
D.  Kirjassoflf,  Dairen  consul,  goes 
to  Kobe  temporarily. 

H.  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Agents'  Association,  recently 
formed  at  a  meeting  called  by  W.  S. 
McPherson.  Uniformity  of  practice 
will  be  one  of  the  ends  sought. 

J.  Harry  Mull,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  William  Cramp 
&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Company,  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association  to  succeed  Sid- 
ney Henry,  resigned,  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  administrative  coun- 
cil of  the  association  in  Philadel- 
phia August  8. 

R.  J.  Ringwood  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
operating  department  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  succeeding  L.  R.  Rutter. 
Mr.  Ringwood  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  1899;  went  from  that  line 
to  the  Alaska  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  as  freight  and  passenger 
agent  at  Seattle;  was  traffic  man- 
ager at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
from  1910  to  1916;  became  vice- 
president  in  the  latter  year  and  re- 
signed the  ne.xt.  He  was  with  Pa- 
cific Motorship  and  Pacific  Freight- 
ers recently. 

William  J.  Rogers,  chief  engineer 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  Hawkeye  State, 
operated  by  the  Matson  Line,  was 
found  guilty  of  incompetence  and 
negligence  in  connection  with  that 
vessel's  recent  boiler  trouble  and 
was  suspended  after  a  trial  before 
Inspectors  Dolan  and  Turner,  San 
Francisco.  Other  engineers  were 
punished  as  follows:  W.  F.  C.  Davis, 
first  assistant,  suspension  of  license 
for  three  months;  Berry  Sturgeon, 
second  assistant,  one  year;  and 
Carl  Hummel,  third  assistant,  three 
months. 

William  O.  Dunlev>',  second  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  Cre- 
ole State,  disabled  on  her  latest 
trans-Pacific  voyage,  was  accused 
on  the  liner's  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  having  instigated  George 
Wing,  an  oiler,  to  place  emery  dust 
in  the  oil  pumps.  These  men  and 
one  other  were  returned  from  Ma- 
nila under  arrest. 

John  T.  Bloomer,  formerly  traffic 
manager  of  the  Rolph  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  R.  S.  Silva  &  Com- 
pany, general  Pacific  Coast  agents 
of  the  Lindvig   interests,   which   re- 


cently announced  their  reentry  into 
the  Pacific  West  Coast  trade. 

A.  F.  Mack  has  been  appointed 
district  manager.  Shipping  Board, 
New  York,  succeeding  George  W. 
Sterling.  His  jurisdiction  will  in- 
clude New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  although  later  he  will  have 
the  entire  Atlantic  Coast,  it  is  stated 
in  Washington. 

M.  F.  Cropley,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
in  charge  of  San  Francisco  business, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Oregon  district.  This  position  is 
new.  The  late  Frank  J.  O'Connor 
was  agent  at  Portland. 

In  Eastern  Insurance  Circles 

Hendon  Chubb  and  Percy  Chubb, 
of  Chubb  &  Son,  are  making  an  ex- 
tended business  trip  in  Europe. 

Ery  Kehaya,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Marine  Insurance  Company, 
is  in  Europe  looking  after  the  re- 
insurance accounts  of  his  company. 

Walter  Wood  Parsons,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  another  European 
sojourner. 

Cecil  B.  Stewart  is  once  more  in 
active  control  of  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company. 

H.  C.  Landwehr,  treasurer  and  di- 
rector of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company, 
resigned  August  1. 

Frank  H.  Gasson  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  claims  department 
of  the  United  States  marine  branch 
of  the  Second  Russian. 

Eugene  J.  Coleman  and  Robert  B. 
Jennings,  underwriter  and  loss  man- 
ager respectively  in  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam H.  McGee  &  Company,  have  re- 
signed to  open  a  marine  office  on 
their  own  account.  The  McGee  of- 
fice, which  is  one  of  New  York's 
leaders,  will  continue  the  business 
as  William  H.  McGee  &  Company. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  startling 
changes  that  Beaver  Street  has  had 
in  some  while,  both  retiring  gentle- 
men being  members  of  the  firm. 

Deaths 

Captain  Thomas  H.  Peterson,  re- 
tired mariner,  in  Seattle  July  28. 

Captain  Ole  Nielsen,  in  Coos  Bay, 

Oregon,  July  27. 

Captain  Harry  H.  Marden,  the  Pu- 

get  Sound  pilot  who  had  charge  of 
the  steamship  Governor  when  she 
was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the  West 
Hartland  April  1,  in  Seattle  July  20. 
The  Governor  disaster  had  much  to 
do  with  his  breakdown  and  death. 

Captain  J.  S.  Hellingsen,  poit  cap- 
tain of  Hind,  Rolph  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  in  San  Francisco  July  19. 


Captain  Harry  Theilsen,  who  com- 
manded the  first  Yukon  River  steam- 
er to  reach  Alaska  in  1898,  was 
found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  of  his  coal  mine  in  the  Kobuk 
district,  Alaska,  July  24. 

Captain  Troels  Smith,  a  well- 
known  Pacific  Coast  mariner,  in 
Mare  Island  Naval  Hospital  July  26. 

Rear  Admiral  George  Fink  Katz, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  in  San  Francisco 
August  9,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Captain  John  L.  Carlson,  formerly 
a  navigator  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
president  of  John  L.  Carlson  &  Com- 
pany, salmon  packers  of  Alaska,  in 
Juneau,  August  9. 

Riga  Reorganization 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  Lawrence 
Groves  of  Riga  reports  as  follows  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Through  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion effected  on  May  20,  1921,  the 
former  Second  Riga  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  originally  organ- 
ized in  1804,  has  now  become  the 
Riga  Insurance  Company,  with  a  re- 
ported share  capital  of  5,000,000  Ger- 
man marks  and  a  reserve  fund  of 
approximately  500,000  German  marks, 
the  latter  represented  partly  by  the 
company's  home  office  building,  Gros- 
ser Sandstrasse,  20,  Riga. 

The  new  company  will  underwrite 
all  common  forms  of  risk  except  life 
insurance,  its  undertakings  being  in 
charge  of  the  three  Riga  firms,  R. 
John  Hafferberg,  Wittrock  &  Sch- 
leicher, and  the  shipping  firm  of 
Helmsing  &  Grimm,  which  will  han- 
dle its  transport  insurance.  The  re- 
insurance business  of  the  company 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Munich 
Reinsurance  Company  (  German  ), 
which  has  participated  in  the  re- 
organization. 

Bids  Asked  for  Insurance 

The  Japan  Advertiser  publishes 
the  following: 

In  tiding  over  the  present  ship- 
ping depression,  it  is  important  for 
shipowners  to  reduce  their  working 
expenses.  They  have  already  low- 
ered wages  as  much  as  possible,  and 
some  of  them  are  now  trying  to  cut 
down  insurance  premiums.  A  cer- 
tain shipowner  in  Nishinomiya  in- 
vited tenders  for  the  insurance  of  a 
ship  of  8462  tons  deadweight,  built 
in  1916.  The  lowest  rate  was  quoted 
by  a  certain  marine  insurance  com- 
pany in  Osaka,  with  which  the  con- 
tract has  been  signed.  It  is  said 
that  the  new  rate  is  appreciably 
lower  than  that  hitherto  charged. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  marine  business  in  Japan  that  a 
marine  insurance  contract  for  a  ship 
has   been    made   by   public   tender. 
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LARGE  OXYACETYLENE  GAS  PLANT 


EARLY  in  1919  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  installed  in  its  ship- 
yard on  Los  Angeles  harbor 
the  largest  complete  plant  for  gen- 
erating oxygen  and  acetylene  in 
Southern  California.  This  plant  con- 
sists of  a  cell  house  containing  200 
Levin  electrolytic  cells  supplied  by 
the  Electrolabs  Company  of  Pitts- 
bui'gh,  having  an  hourly  capacity  of 
1000  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  an 
acetylene  generating  plant  with  an 
hourly  capacity  of  2000  cubic  feet 
of  acetylene  gas,  together  with  suit- 
able gasometers  and  oxygen  high 
pressure  tanks. 

The  acetylene  plant  was  put  into 
commission  in  March,  1919,  but  the 
oxygen  plant  on  account  of  dela.V' 
due  to  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  shipbuilding  company,  was 
not  ready  for  operation  until  late 
in  July,  1920.  The  whole  yard  and 
shops  were  piped  with  mains  so  as 
to    bring    the    gases    under    suitable 


Exterior    vif-w    of    tht    oxy  acetylene    generating    plant    at    the    Los    Angeles    Shipbuilding    &    Dry 

Dock    Company 


pressure  to  all  points  where  they 
might  be  needed  for  cutting  and 
welding  operations. 

At    the    time    that     these     plants 


Interior   view   showing    the    control   switchboard 

gener 


and    the    motor-driven    compressor    and    part    of    one 
ating  set 


were  decided  upon,  Mr.  H.  Haas,  a 
research  engineer,  was  brought  to 
the  yard  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of 
education  and  training  among  the 
welders  and  cutters  and  to  have 
complete  charge  of  the  erection  and 
operation  of  the  generating  plants. 
Due  to  a  careful  supervision  and 
training  of  the  workmen  and  the 
weeding  out  of  inefficients,  the  acety- 
lene consumption  at  the  yard  drop- 
ped in  1919  from  6,023,900  cubic 
feet  to  1,911,291  cubic  feet,  while 
oxygen  consumption  dropped  from 
10492,000  cubic  feet  to  3,778,060. 
In  1920,  due  probably  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  drydock  and  the  taking 
on  of  a  large  amount  of  repair 
work,  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
rose  again  to  6,194,756  cubic  feet, 
of  which  2,787,616  cubic  feet  wa.s 
of  the  firm's  own  manufacture,  the 
oxygen  plant  having  begun  opera- 
tion late  in  July,  1920. 

The  company  and  their  research 
engineer,  while  of  the  opinion  that 
great  economies  have  been  efl'ected 
in  the  yard  through  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  in  their  own  plants  and 
distribution  through  pipes  to  the 
various  yard  stations,  still  figure 
that  the  leakage  space  in  the  high 
pressure  oxygen  can  be  further  re- 
duced. It  is  always  noteworthy  in 
surveys  of  plants  such  as  these  that 
the  acetylene  leakage  is  very  small. 
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In  this  plant  it  does  not  exceed  one 
per  cent.  This  is  due  to  two  facts: 
tirst,  the  low  pressure  at  which 
acetylene  is  carried;  second,  the 
fact"  that  the  unpleasant  odor  of 
acetylene  makes  detection  of  leaks 
an  easy  matter.  Oxygen,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  an  odorless  gas 
and  carried  at  much  higher  press- 
ure, has  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  leakage. 

Detection  of  Leaks 
The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry   Dock   Company   has   now    under 


consideration  the  idea  of  imparting 
a  stench  to  oxygen  gas  which,  while 
in  itself  harmless,  will  give  a  very 
decided  warning  of  any  leak  in  the 
pipe  lines.  This  is  not  a  new  idea, 
some  European  cities  having  carried 
out  the  practice  in  in.stallations  of 
poisonous  gases,  like  water  gas  or 
natural  gas,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. 

The  cost  of  handling  the  heavy 
cylinders  in  which  acetylene  and 
oxygen    gas    are    supplied    was    no 


small  factor  in  determining  the  in- 
stallation of  this  gas  generating 
plant  and  of  the  piping  throughout 
the  yards.  In  1918  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany had  used  50,960  oxygen  cylin- 
ders and  20,772  acetylene  cylinders. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
handling  of  this  number  of  cylin- 
ders inside  the  yard  itself  would  be 
no  small  problem  and  would  con- 
stitute a  very  considerable  item  of 
expense. 


UNIVERSAL  VALVE  FACING  MACHINE 


TH  ERE  has  been  a 
great  demand  in  ma- 
chine shops  and  gar- 
ages for  a  portable 
machine  tool  for  dressing 
the  face  of  poppet  valves 
such  as  are  used  in  many 
types  of  pumps,  in  interna 
combustion  engines,  and  in 
some  forms  of  steam  en- 
gines. We  believe  that  this 
demand  has  been  met  by 
the  Universal  valve  facing 
machine  now  being  intro- 
duced to  Pacific  Coast  mar- 
kets by  Harron,  Rickard  & 
McCone,  San  Francisco. 

This  machine  consists  of 
a  grinding  wheel  and  a 
spindle  with  a  special  Uni- 
versal self-centering  chuck 
which  holds  the  valve  stem 
at  the  correct  angle  for 
grinding  the  face  of  the 
valve. 

The  machine  is  portal 
and  can  be  placed  on  th 
repair  bench. 

It    is    driven    by    a    lid-*, 
volt  induction  motor  using 
alternating     current     and 
having    a    rated    speed    of 
3400  r.  p.  m. 

The  machine  is  furnish- 
ed complete  with  6  feet  of 
lamp  cord  and  plugs  ready  to  attach 
to  a  lamp  socket. 

The  abrasive  wheel  is  mounted  on 
the  motor  shaft,  and  the  valve  to  be 
ground  is  held  in  a  spindle  which  is 
driven  from  the  motor  through  a  re- 
duction gearing  and  belt.  This  spin- 
dle is  adjustable  to  any  angle  de- 
sired for  the  valve  face. 

One  of  the  special  features  which 
makes  the  Universal  valve  facing 
machine  desirable  is  the  self-center- 
ing chuck.  This  chuck  grips  the  end 
of  the  valve  stem  by  the  twist  of  a 
knurled  knob.  It  is  adjustable  for 
any  length  of  stem  up  to  7' 2  inches. 
The  head  of  the  valve  is  run  on  a 
center  point  or  in  an  adjustable  dou- 
ble -  V  steady  rest.  If  the  center 
mark  on  the  head  of  the  valve  is 
true,  the  center  point  is  used.  If 
the  stem  near  the  head  is  true,  the 
rest  is  used. 

The   capacity  of   the   machine   in- 


Universal   valve  facing   machine 


eludes  all  valves  up  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  with  stems  from  5/16  to 
7/16    inch    diameter   and    up   to   7^2 


inches  long.  A  valve  may  be  faced 
absolutely  true  with  this  machine  in 
less  than  one  minute. 


Centrifugal  Castings 


ANEW  development  in  found- 
ry practice  is  the  centrifugal 
method  of  casting  which  has 
been   applied  successfully   in 
recent  months  to  the   production   of 
iron,    steel     and    nonferrous    drums 
and  cylinders. 

The  method  consists  of  pouring 
the  molten  metal  directly  into  a  re- 
volving die  or  form,  and  has  result- 
ed in  producing  castings  with  phys- 
ical properties  very  much  superior 
to  those  obtained  with  similar  mix- 
tures of  metal  by  casting  in  the  or- 
dinary sand  mold. 


At  Stokes  Castings,  Ltd.,  of  Mans- 
field, England,  they  have  now  an 
average  output  of  2000  castings  per 
week,  largely  piston  ring  drums  and 
cylinder  liners  for  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  This  company  has  car- 
ried on  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments on  mixtures,  pouring  temper- 
atures, die  temperatures,  revolving 
speeds,  etc.,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  systematize  their  work  with  this 
method  of  casting  so  that  in  their 
latest  machines,  which  are  driven  di- 
rect by  a  variable  speed  motor  through 
a  flexible  coupling  and  friction 
clutch. 


RECLAIMING  WASTE 


STRICTEST  economy  is  neces- 
sary at  the  present  time  in  all 
machine  shops,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  of  interest  to 
American  shop  operators  to  read 
the  following  description  of  the 
waste  reclaiming  plant  of  the  Can- 
adian National  Railways  at  the  Lea- 
side  shops,  Toronto,  taken  from  the 
Canadian  Railway  and  Marine 
World.  The  waste  here  referred  to 
is  that  used  in  the  journals  of  rail- 
way cars,  but  the  method  of  re- 
claiming is  applicable  to  waste  used 
for  almost  any  purpose  in  our  ma- 
chine shops. 

When  the  old  waste  is  brought 
into  the  reclaiming  plant,  it  is  placed 
on  grating,  picked  over,  and  separ- 
ated into  two  portions,  according  to 
quality,  the  better  grade  being  used 
subsequently  for  passenger  car 
journal  lubrication  and  the  other 
for  freight  cars.  The  short  ends, 
waste  filled  with  babbitt,  etc.,  go 
through  the  grating  into  a  recep- 
tacle provided  to  receive  them.  The 
old  waste  is  then  placed  in  a  tank. 
This  is  so  constructed  that  the  in- 
terior tank  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket 
on  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  tank 
is  of  wood,  the  lining  and  jacket  ma- 
terial being  sheet  iron. 

Two   pipes   open    into   this   jacket. 


or  outer  tank,  one  of  which  conveys 
cold  water,  forced  in  by  a  pump,  and 
the  other  conveys  live  steam.  The 
water  level  is  shown  by  a  water 
glass.  A  pipe  conveying  compressed 
air  opens  into  the  interior  tank,  con- 
necting to  a  series  of  pipes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  each  of  which 
has  openings  along  its  upper  sur- 
face. On  top  of  this  layer  of  pipes 
is  a  14-inch  mesh  screen,  to  keep  the 
waste  from  coming  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  air  pipes. 

The  interior  tank  contains  oil,  to 
which  a  certain  amount  must  be  add- 
ed every  time  the  reclaiming  opera- 
tion is  performed.  When  the  picked 
over  old  waste  is  put  in,  the  cover 
is  put  down  and  secured  and  the 
air  pressure  applied.  This  agitates 
the  mass  of  oil  and  waste,  while 
the  live  steam  entering  the  water 
in  the  outer  jacket  keeps  it  hot.  This 
agitation  goes  on  for  from  two  to 
five  hours  when  the  air  and  steam 
are  shut  off,  the  waste  taken  from 
the  tank  and  placed  in  the  cylin- 
drical compressor  above  the  tank, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  80  pounds  a  square' inch,  the  oil 
draining  back  into  the  tank. 

Following  this  operation  the  waste 
is  again  put  on  a  grating  and  picked 


over  to  loosen  it;   it  is  then  soaked 

in  oil   for  five  hour,  after  which   it 

goes  to  the  next  tank  and  drains  for 

six  hours ;  then  it  is  stored  in  tanks, 

all    ready    for    use    in    the    journal 

boxes.    The  drainage  tanks  for  this 

last  operation   are  so  arranged  that 

the  oil  can  be  easily  drawn  off  and 

any   sediment   removed,   and   the   oil 

can    be    used    over    and    over    again 

with    a    very    small    addition    each 
time. 

In  connection  with  the  oil  used  in 
the  first  operation,  where  the  waste 
was  subjected  to  the  agitating  ac- 
tion of  the  air  jets,  there  are  tanks, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  in 
which  the  oil  is  afterwards  placed. 
Oil  from  the  first  compartment  over- 
flows into  the  second,  and  from  the 
second  into  the  third.  Practically 
all  of  the  sediment  is  drawn  out  of 
the  first  compartment,  a  little  out  of 
the  second,  and  oil  in  condition  to 
be  used  for  a  repetition  of  the  op- 
eration is  drawn  from  the  third. 

Waste  which  is  not  fit  for  further 
use  in  journal  boxes  is  burned  in  an 
incinerator  and  the  babbitt  reclaim- 
ed. At  the  C.  N.  R.  Leaside  shops, 
the  reclaiming  plant  handles  the 
packing  from  approximately  4000 
journal  boxes  a  month. 


OXYACETYLENE  VERSUS  DYNAMITE 


SIX  twelve-inch  mortar  car- 
riages, part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions protecting  Long  Island 
Sound,  are  being  removed 
from  their  positions  of  dignity  at 
Fort  Wright,  Fishers  Island,  to  the 
less  glorious  confines  of  a  scrap 
yard  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 

"Finis"  was  written  officially  to 
their  service  last  spring  when  the 
carriages  were  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment as  scrap.  The  guns  originally 
mounted  on  the  carriages  were  re- 
modeled for  use  with  mobile  artil- 
lery during  the  war. 

The  task  of  removing  the  scrap 
material  is  no  easy  one.  Many  of 
the  sections  are  heavy  and  cumber- 
some. The  purchaser  has  attempted 
to  reduce  the  castings  to  portable 
size  by  blasting  with  dynamite. 
Blasting,  however,  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  owing  to  the  labor  and 
time  involved  in  moving  the  un- 
wieldly  metal  from  the  concrete  bat- 
tery positions  to  open  fields  nearby, 
the  danger  of  flying  fragments  hit- 
ting passing  soldiers,  and  the  ina- 
bility of  the  charge  to  fracture  the 
steel  sections  easily. 

The  difficulties  experienced  with 
dynamite  led  the  purchaser  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  the 
oxyacetylene  flame  in  cutting  metals, 
especially  cast  iron. 

Demonstrations  were  made  by  an 
expert  cutter  of  the  Airco  Engineer- 


Airco  oxyacetylene  operator   cutting    12-inch   mortar   carriage   at    Fort   Wright,    Fishers    Island 

ued,  and  the  oxyacetylene  torch  util- 
ized to  cut  up  the  balance  of  the 
metal. 


ing  Service  Department.  These  were 
so  successful  that  it  is  expected  the 
use   of   dynamite   will    be   discontin- 
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PORTLAND'S  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 


H.    L.    Hudson,    general    traffic    manager    for    the 
Port   of    Portland 


WITHIN  the  past  ten  years  the 
Port  of  Portland  Commission 
and  the  Commission  of  Pub- 
lic Docks  of  Portland  have 
expended  upon  the  municipal  termi- 
nals, harbor  and  channel  improve- 
ments, and  cargo  handling  facilities 
of  that  port,  over  $14,000,000.  These 
bodies  at  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  present  depression  in  shipping 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  sell 
to  the  marine  shipping  world  the  ad- 
vantages of  Portland  as  a  seaport 
in  order  that  they  might  .justify  to 
the  people  of  Portland  this  heavy 
investment  in  port  improvements. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  in  April, 
1920,  the  commissioners  secured  the 
services  of  Harry  L.  Hudson  as  gen- 
eral traffic  manager,  and  the  results 
obtained  to  date  indicate  that  the 
commissioners  picked  the  right  man 
to  sell  the  facilities  of  the  port.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Hudson's  experience 
has  been  closely  related  to  traffic, 
either  by  railroad  or  steamship.  He 
began  as  a  messenger  boy  with  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  Railway  at  Parsons,  Kan- 
sas, and  worked  up  through  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific system  until  he  was  in  active 
charge  during  1917  of  the  operating 
and  traffic  department  of  that  sys- 
tem in  the  Puget  Sound  territory,' at 
the  same  time  acting  as  dock  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  dock  at  Seattle. 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  marine 
traffic,  rates,  regulations,  customs 
duties,  negotiable  documents,  and 
trade  exchanges,  Mr.  Hudson  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  expert.  This  wide  ex- 
pert experience,  taken  together  with 
a  winning  personality  and  an  enor 
mous  capacity  for  work,  has  enabled 
Mr.  Hudson  to  achieve  great  results 
already    in    his    work    for    Portland. 


He  has  established  an  efficient  or- 
ganization in  his  department,  has 
opened  branches  in  Japan  and  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  in  negotiation  with  rep- 
resentatives for  Portland  in  South 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  foreign  traffic  agent  under 
Mr.  Hudson  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Tait,  who 
has  headquarters  at  Kobe,  Japan. 
Mr.  Tait  has  had  a  very  consider- 
able experience  in  railway  traffic  and 
during  the  war  in  traffic  manage- 
ment for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  at  Seattle.  After  the  armis- 
tice he  was  placed  at  Shanghai  as 
manager  for  the  Shippers'  Commer- 
cial Corporation. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  traffic 
department  is  in  charge  of  C.  A. 
Lockhart,  who  has  had  a  large  ex- 
perience in  the  employ  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
both  in  Canadian  and  Oriental  ports. 
The  traffic  department  has  re- 
cently established  a  publicity  bu- 
reau, whose  activities  will  cover  the 
publication  of  booklets,  maps  and 
other  illustrated  literature  concern- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  facilities  of  the  Port 
of  Portland.  This  bureau  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Robert  Miles 
Standish,    an    experienced    publicity 


M.    Standish,    manager   publicity    bureau   of  the 
traffic  department   of  the   Port   of  Portland 

expert.  Mr.  Standish  has  large  plans 
under  way  for  obtaining  moving  pic- 
ture publicity  for  the  Port  of  Port- 
land. 


The  two  bir  loms.  A  photograph  taken  on  the  New  York  waterfront  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton. 
Bart  and  T.r  Thomas  Lipton,  Schr.  Th.s  schooner,  together  with  a  sister  ship,  is  owned  by 
r^L  .  ;,  Tayl°r.  admiralty  lawyer  of  New  York,  They  are  at  present  in  the  Columbia  River 
lumber   trade  under   the   management   of   the    Columbia    Pacific    Shipping    Company 
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You're  looking  through  Oxygen 

to  read  this! 

BUT    the    gas    your   eye  pierces — the   gas   you  inhale   at  every 
breath — is  but  the  ra-w  material  for  Linde  Oxygen. 
Every  trace  of  physical  contamination  must  be  eliminated,  every 
chemical    impurity    removed    before   atmosoheric   oxygen   is  pure 
enough  to  meet  Linde  requirements. 

To  that  end  a  great  army  of  Linde  scientists  are  constantly  at 
work  rigidly  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  Linde  purity.  To 
their  efforts  is  due  the  absolute  uniformity  for  which  Linde  Oxygen 
is  famous. 

A  chain  of  seventy-five  plants  and  warehouses  insures  prompt 
deliveries  of  any  volume,  anywhere. 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

THE     LARGEST     PRODUCER     OF     OXYGEN     IN     THE     WORLD 


HOW  MANILA  ROPE  IS  MADE  AND  USED 


OX  a  recent  trip  to  I'orl- 
laiul  a  representative 
of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view had  the  privilege 
ol"  inspectinK  the  rope  works 
of  the  Portland  Cordage 
Company,  a  modern  factory 
splendidly  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  maiiila  ropes 
and  hawsers.  Through  ob- 
servation and  questions  he 
there  gleaned  the  following 
interesting  rope  facts,  which 
are  here  passed  on  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

Rope   is   one   of  the  oldest 
implements  used  by  man.    It 


was  probably  first  made  of 
skins  of  animals,  later  from 
vines  and  finally  from  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fiber.  The 
process  of  manufacture  has 
been  practically  unchanged 
for  centuries,  although  there 
has  been  great  improvement 
in  late  years  in  the  machines 
used  for  carrying  out  the 
process. 

Though  many  countries 
have  produced  fiber  suitable 
for  rope  making,  the  Abaca 
fiber,  commonly  known  as 
manila  hemp,  produced  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  gives 
the  most  serviceable  rope  for 
present-day  uses. 

This  fiber  comes  into  our 
ports  in  bales  weighing  about 
270  pounds.  These  bales  are 
opened  at  the  factory  and 
the  fiber  is  combed  out,  clean- 
ed and  fed  by  hand  into  a 
machine  called  a  breaker, 
where  it  is  oiled,  re-combed, 
the  hanks  broken  up,  and 
emerges  as  a  continuous  rib- 
bon or  sliver  of  fiber.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the 
sliver  emerges  from  the  fin- 
ishers drawn  to  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  finger. 

It  is  now  ready  for  spin- 
ning, generally  with  a  right- 
hand  twist,  in  yarns  of 
various    sizes.      These   yarns 
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Rope  making  in  the 

are  the  basis  for  all  ropes. 
They  must  be  true  to  size 
and  free  from  dirt,  tow  and 
fiber  bark.  The  yarn  is 
wound  on  bobbins  holding 
about  ten  pounds. 

The  next  step  is  the  form- 
ation of  rope  strands.  The 
strand  is  made  from  a 
number  of  yarns,  the  num- 
ber depending  upon  the  size 
nf  rope  desired.    These  yarns 


time   of    the    Pharaohs 


prevent  rotting,  ropes  should 
never  be  put  away  wet  and 
dirty,  nor  should  they  be  left 
on  the  floor  to  dry,  but  should 
be  cleaned  and  put  on  a  rack 
or  grating  to  allow  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  Use  the  larg- 
est sheaves  possible  with  a 
running  rope  so  as  to  mini- 
mize internal  friction. 

In    using    the    rope    on    a 
capstan    or    dolly,    see    to    it 


are  formed  into  the  strand 
with  a  left-hand  twist  and 
the  strands  are  then  laid  to- 
gether into  a  rope,  three  or 
more  being  used,  with  a 
right  -  hand  twist,  this  re- 
versal of  twist  prevent- 
ing the  untwisting  of  the 
rope.  If  the  proper  care  has 
been  used  in  the  process  and 
the  fiber  has  been  well  clean- 
ed, we  will  now  have  a  first- 
class  manila  rope  or  hawser. 

Considerable  care  must  be 
taken  of  this  rope  both  in 
its  storage  and  its  use.  or  it 
will  quickly  be  ruined.  The 
storeroom  should  be  dry  and 
well  ventilated.  A  damp  room 
will  cause  dry  rot,  a  hot  dry 
room  will  make  the  rope 
brittle,  in  which  case  it  will 
wear  quickly  on  the  pulleys. 
Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  acid  of  any  kind  comes 
in  contact  with  any  rope.  A 
very  slight  amount  of  acid 
on  the  boards  of  the  floor 
will  be  absorbed  by  a  coil  of 
rope  and  several  courses  of 
the  coil  will  be  damaged.  In 
using  rope  be  sure  to  have 
blocks  of  ample  size  to  allow 
for  the  swelling  of  the  rope 
when  wet. 

Dirt  in  a  working  rope 
will  very  quickly  ruin  the 
rope.    For  this  reason,  and  to 


that  the  rope  is  thrown  on 
at  different  times  in  alter- 
nate directions.  If  thrown 
on  in  the  same  direction  con- 
tinuously the  rope  will  grad- 
ually lose  its  twist.     Always 


allow  an  ample  factor  ol 
safety,  avoid  sharp  bends 
while  under  strain  and  ii 
general  use  common-sense  ii 
rope  treatment. 

The  Portland  Cordage  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Oregon,  has 
achieved  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion for  the  dependability  ol 
their  manila  ropes  and  haw- 
sers. This  is  evident  from 
the  following  table  showing 
the  results  of  tests  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  ropes  supplied  tc 
the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion during  1920.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  every  instance 
the  strength  of  the  manila 
ropes  was  well  ahead  of  the 
specifications,  the  percentage 
of  excess  strength  varying 
from  9ii>  to  almost  30  per 
cent.  In  a  series  of  tests 
covering  such  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rope  and  such  a  wide 
range  of  sizes,  this  is  quite 
remarkable. 

Tests  of  rope  sold  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  in 
1920  by  the  Portland  Cord- 
age Company : 


Average 

Est. 

Re- 

1200 

wgt. 

govt. 

Our 

quired 

Over 

foot 

Size 

Wgt. 

per  coil 

wgt. 

break 

break 

per 

Coils 

ins. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cent 

257 

^ 

6,129 

23  8 

24 

843 

700 

20.4 

485 

% 

22,780 

47.4 

50 

1,656 

1,450 

14.2 

330 

¥2 

28,407 

86.1 

90 

2,857 

2,450 

16.6 

280 

% 

42,335 

151.2 

160 

4,833 

4,000 

20.8 

400 

% 

78,246 

195.6 

198 

5,843 

4,900 

19.3 

246 

i-'s 

66,406 

270 

270 

8,478 

7,000 

21.0 

505 

1 

159,734 

316.3 

324 

10,603 

8,200 

29.3 

330 

1V4 

164,042 

494.0 

504 

15,770 

12,.500 

25.6 

161 

1'.. 

113,705 

706.0 

720 

20,807 

17,500 

18.2 

37 

1% 

38,148 

1031.0 

1080 

30,080 

25,500 

18.0 

190 

2 

239,627 

1261.2 

1296 

34,932 

30,000 

16.4 

75 

2'-. 

148,227 

1976.4 

2016 

50,880 

43,500 

16.9 

5 

3 

13,871 

2774 

2916 

66,800 

61,000 

9.5 

3 

31- 

11,525 

3841.7 

101,900 

82,000 

24.2 

3304  1,133,182 

The    above    deliveries   were 
sions's  contracts   as   follows: 


on    Panama    Canal    Commis- 


Circular 
Circular 
Circular 
Circular 
Circular 
Circular 
Circular 
Circular 


1261 
1275 
1285 
1312 
1359 
1365 
1396 
1408 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


order 
order 
order 
order 
order 
order 
order 
order 


No.  89451 
No.  90818 
No.  91953 
No.  94774 
No.  98856 
No.  99080 
No.  101461 
No.  102712 
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When  golfers  travel  they  miss 
their  golf^ — Unless  the  ship 
carries  a  Craig  Golfmeter 


You  can  make  your  ship    a    golfers'    paradise    at    little    cost 
|illl       with  this  wonderful  machine — takes  up  little  space.     Everybody 
enjoys  it. 


Operates 
in  a  space 
11x16  feet 


Golf   nowadays  is   so   tremendously  popular   that  a  large  and  important  percentage  of  every  passenger 
list  practically  demands  some  form  of  deck  golf  on  ocean  going  voyages. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line  after  a  twenty- 
day  voyage  of  the  S.  S.  Empire  State  with  a  Golf- 
meter  on  board  are  now  equipping  all  of  their  larger 
boats  with  Golfmeters.  The  Taiyo  Maru  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  Line  is  en  route  to  the  Orient  at  present 
writing  with  a  Golfmeter  on  board.  The  Matson  Line 
is  equipping  the  S.  S.  Hawkeye  and  the  Buckeye 
Stale  with  Golfmeters. 


11  -TEET 


CRAIG       1 
GOLF  ' 

MACHINE  I 


t 


-n 


Platform 


The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  is  equipping 
its  three  big  boats  with  Golfmeters  as  fast  as  they 
come  into  port  and  are  putting  one  on  the  President 
to  try  out  its  feasibility  on  shorter  trips. 

These  big  steamship  companies  have  found  the 
machine  to  be  of  intense  interest  to  their  passengers, 
not  only  adding  pleasure  to  the  trip  from  a  games 
and  competitive  standpoint,  but  almost  an  essential  on 
shipboard  for  the  opportunities  it  affords  to  golfers 
traveling,  all  of  whom  wish  to  keep  their  golf  up  to 
standard  through  daily  practice. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 
direct. 

Craig  Golfmeter  Co. 


590  Howard  Street 


San  Francisco 
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10,500-Ton  Tank  Steamers  Refitted   with  De  Laval  Double- 
Reduction  Gears  and  Turbines 


AN  installation  of  pro- 
pelling!; units  of  more 
than  usual  interest 
has  been  made  re- 
cently by  the  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Company  in  the  first  of 
five  of  their  10,500-ton  tank- 
ers christened  W.  M.  Burton, 
Herbert  L.  Pratt,  J.  E.  O'- 
Neill, VV.  M.  Irish  and  H.  C. 
Folger.  These  tankers  were 
built  in  1917  and  1918  and 
the  main  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  Length,  435  feet; 
beam,  56  feet;  mean  draft, 
27  feet;  depth  of  hold,  33.6 
feet. 

,  A  change  in  propelling 
equipment  was  considered  ad- 
visable, and  an  order  was 
placed  with  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Company  to 
build  five  compound  double- 
geared  units  for  these  ves- 
sels. The  rating  of  the  orig- 
inal geared  turbine  propell- 
ing units  was  2600  horse- 
power, and  in  making  the 
change  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  decided  to  increase 
the  horsepower  rating  of  the 
units  somewhat  in  order  to 
obtain  higher  speed  from  the 
tankers. 

Turbines 

The  new  propelling  units 
rated  at  3300  horsepower 
each,  and  designed  to  give 
the  tankers  a  speed  of  11 
knots,  consist  of  cross-com- 
pound turbines  of  the  De  La- 
val impulse  type  divided  into 
high  pressure  and  low  pres- 


sure sections  and  connected 
to  the  single  screw  through 
a  set  of  double  reduction 
one  plane  speed  reduction 
gears.  Each  turbine  delivers 
its  full  power  at  a  speed  of 
3200  r.  p.  m.  The  reduction 
of  speed  from  that  of  the 
turbine  to  that  of  90  r.  p.  m. 
on  the  propeller  is  accom- 
plished in  two  steps,  making 
a  total  reduction  ratio  of 
35.5  to   1. 

These  turbine  elements  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
operated  independently  of 
each  other  in  case  of  emer- 
gency by  means  of  a  very 
flexible  throttle  control.  The 
high  pressure  turbine  ele- 
ment for  ahead  opera- 
tion is  equipped  with  one 
velocity  stage  and  seven 
pressure  stages.  The  low 
pressure  element  for  ahead 
operation  consists  of  six  pres- 
sure stages.  A  reversing  ele- 
ment located  in  the  high 
pressure  turbine  operates  in 
series  with  a  reversing  ele- 
ment located  in  the  low  pres- 
sure turbine. 

Full  power  is  developed  at 
a  steam  pressure  of  200 
pounds,  with  50  degrees  F. 
superheat  and  a  vacuum  of 
28  inches.  Each  turbine  sec- 
tion develops  one-half  of  the 
full  rated  power  for  run- 
ning ahead.  The  astern  ele- 
ments develop  two-thirds  of 
the  full  ahead  torque. 
Governor 

Steam  is  admitted  through 


a  strainer  to  a  valve  under 
control  of  speed  governors 
located  on  the  forward  end 
of  both  high  and  low  pres- 
sure turbines.  These  gov- 
ernors are  set  to  bring  the 
governor  valve  into  opera- 
tion when  the  speed  reaches 
10  per  cent  above  normal. 
When  brought  into  operation 
this  governor  does  not  en- 
tirely cut  off  steam  as  an 
emergency  trip  would  do,  but 
holds  the  speed  below  a  safe 
limit  without  shutting  down 
the  unit. 

From  the  governor  valve 
steam  passes  into  the  ahead 
or  astern  nozzle  of  the  high 
pressure  section,  thence 
through  the  stages  of  that 
section,  thence  to  either  the 
ahead  or  astern  nozzle  cham- 
bers of  the  low  pressure  sec- 
tion, and  through  that  sec- 
tion   into   the    condenser. 

The  maneuvering  valves 
are  of  the  balanced  vertical 
spindle  type,  and  control  the 
steam  to  the  ahead  and  as- 
tern elements  of  the  turbine. 
These  valves  are  operated  by 
hand  wheels  and  are  inter- 
locked so  that  only  one  can 
be  operated  at  a  time.  Hand 
valves  are  installed  for  fur- 
ther controlling  the  steam 
supply  to  the  first  stage  noz- 
zle of  the  high  pressure  sec- 
tion. 

Leakage  of  steam  through 
the  throttle  valve  to  the  as- 
tern element  is  prevented  by 
a    guarding    valve    which    is 


controlled  from  the  main  op- 
erating platform. 

The  piping  between  the 
two  turbine  sections  is  so 
constructed  that  the  operat- 
ing engineers  can  easily 
make  steam  supply  connec- 
tions to  operate  either  sec- 
tion separately  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  turbine  case  is  sup- 
ported in  such  manner  that 
it  is  free  to  expand  in  all 
directions  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  axis,  so 
that  the  center  line  of  the 
wheel  case  and  the  center 
line  of  the  shaft  coincide 
under  all  conditions.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  start 
the  turbine  quickly  and  safe- 
ly, without  danger  of  rub- 
bings, vibration  or  other 
troubles  due  to  distortion  by 
heat.  Ample  bucket  clear- 
ances both  axially  and  ra- 
dially are  provided  so  that 
the  danger  from  internal 
rubbing  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. 

Reduction    Gears 

The  speed  reduction  gears 
are  mounted  directly  abaft 
the  turbines.  The  high  speed 
reduction  consists  of  two 
parts  in  two  separate  cas- 
ings, one  of  which  is  bolted 
to  the  low  pressure  and  the 
other  to  the  high  pressure 
sections  of  the  turbines.  De 
Laval  pin  couplings  which 
provide  for  free  axial  motion 
connect    the   turbines   to   the 
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10.500  ton   tanker   W.    M.    Burton,   length   735    feet,    beam  56  tcet,   mean   draft  27   feet,   depth  of   hold   33.6   feet 
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high  speed  pinions.  The  low 
speed  gear  with  pinions  is 
contained  in  one  casing.  The 
high  speed  and  low  speed 
gear  cases  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  the 
high  speed  gears  being  con- 
nected to  the  low  speed  pin- 
ions by  means  of  a  De  Laval 
rubber  bushed  flexible  coup- 
ling which  gives  proper  com- 
pensation for  any  slight  in- 
equalities  of   alignment. 

Both  high  speed  and  low 
speed  gears  are  of  the  stand- 
ard rigid  De  Laval  type  de- 
signed for  low  tooth  pres- 
sure and  ample  factors  of 
safety.  The  pinions  are  made 
from  nickel  steel  forgings 
and  the  gears  consist  of  cast 
iron  centers  upon  which  are 
shrunk  seamless  rolled  steel 
bands  in  which  the  gear 
teeth  are  cut. 

The  general  details  of  gear 
construction  are  in  accord- 
ance with  standard  De  Laval 
practice  and  similar  to  the 
general  details  of  the  2,000,- 
000  horsepower  of  marine 
gears  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company  and  which 
without  exception  have  been 
highly  successful  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  obtain  quiet 
operation,  De  Laval  gears 
are  carefully  cut  on  gear- 
cutting  machines  specially 
designed  by  the  De  Laval 
company.  The  involute  shape 
of  tooth  is  used  which  gives 
a  true  line  contact  of  each 
tooth  so  long  as  the  tooth  is 
in  mesh.  After  cutting,  the 
teeth  are  carefully  polished 
by  a  special  process  to  re- 
move scratches  and  inequal- 
ities left  by  the  cutting  tool. 


Condenser,   Gear  Case   and  Turbine  from  upper   grating  engine   room   S.  S.   W.    M.    Burton 


This  polishing  must  be  done 
by  mechanical  means  and 
not  by  hand  scraping  or  fil- 
ing. All  parts  entering  into 
the  construction  of  the  pro- 
pelling units  are  manufac- 
tured to  limit  gages  and  are 
interchangeable.  This  fea- 
ture will  appeal  particularly 
to  marine  engineers. 

Successful  Operation 

The  operation  of  these  pro- 
pelling units  was  uniformly 
successful  on  the  trial  trip 
of  the  W.  M.  Burton  and  a 
speed  of  n.77  knots  was  ob- 
tained. 

Since  the  trial  trip  the  W. 


M.  Burton  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  and  the  pro- 
pelling equipment  has  oper- 
ated to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  owners.  The  re- 
duction gears  are  quiet  in 
operation  and  all  parts  of 
the  unit  operate  without 
heating  or  vibration. 

The  J.  E.  O'Neill  has  also 
been  placed  in  service  and 
the  propelling  units  for  the 
Herbert  L.  Pratt,  W.  M.  Irish 
and  H.  C.  Folger  are  now 
being  installed  and  the  ves- 
sels will  be  placed  in  ser- 
vice  immediately. 

On   account  of  the   antici- 


pated low  steam  consump- 
tion the  original  condensing 
equipment  which  was  in- 
stalled in  connection  with 
the  original  2600  horsepower 
propelling  units  was  not 
changed  as  the  total  steam 
consumption  of  the  new  units 
rated  at  3300  horsepower  was 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
total  steam  consumption  of 
the  original  2600  horsepower 
units.  On  the  trial  trip  the 
condenser  was  found  amply 
large  to  take  care  of  all  the 
steam  used  by  the  new  unit 
and  very  satisfactory  vacuum 
was  obtained. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 


Seven    Centuries    of    Brass 
Making.    Bridgeport  Brass 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut,  1920. 
This    handsomely    bound 
book    of    75    pages    gives    a 
brief  history  of  the  ancient 
art  of  brass  making  and  its 
early    method    of   production 
as  contrasted  with  the  pres- 
ent electric  furnace  process. 
Some    very     interesting    old 
prints    are   reproduced,    run- 
ning  back   to   the   beginning 
of    the    fifteenth    century, 
while    the    text    carries    the 
reader    back   to    the    ancient 
Egyptian    copper    and    brass 
workers  of  4700  B.  C. 

After  this  historical  intro- 
duction the  booklet  goes  on 
to  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems of  brass  making  and  to 
the    history    of    the    efforts 


made  by  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  leading  up 
to  their  present  electric  fur- 
nace equipment  and  machin- 
ery for  drawing  brass  in  all 
kinds  of  special  shapes  and 
sections. 


The  Signode  System  of  Nail- 
less    Box    Strapping.     Sig- 
node   System,    Inc.,    manu- 
facturers, 564  West  Adams 
street,  Chicago. 
A     12-page     pamphlet    de- 
scribing the  method   of  fas- 
tening   box     straps     with     a 
sealed  joint  and  without  the 
use  of  nails.    The  system  in- 
cludes   a    patented    process, 
patented  joints,  and  patented 
tools   for   the    application    of 
the  joint.    The  tools   include 
a  stretcher  and  a  sealer.  The 


steel  strap  is  stretched  onto 
the  box  under  high  tension 
and  sealed  under  tension  so 
that  all  strains  or  blows 
upon  the  box  are  transferred 
to  and  absorbed  by  the  steel 
joint  and  do  not  cause  loos- 
ening of  the  box  nails.  This 
system  is  also  adaptable  for 
the  binding  of  all  sorts  of 
bales,  fibre  containers  and 
loose  articles,  such  as  auto- 
mobile tires,  stove  parts, 
bundles  of  catalogs,  etc.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  system 
has  acted  as  a  deterrent  of 
pilferage. 


Small  Tool  Catalog  No.  46. 
The  G  T  D  Corporation. 
Greenfield,    Massachusetts. 

From  the  frontispiece  de- 
picting the  plants  of  this 
largest  manufacturer  of  small 


tools  in  the  world,  to  the 
seventy  or  more  pages  of  ta- 
bles and  useful  information 
at  the  back  of  the  book,  this 
catalog  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  of  interest  to  the 
user  and  designer  of  tools 
and  machinery.  Some  of  the 
tables  are  new  and  espec- 
ially instructive. 

The  tools  described  in- 
clude screw  plates,  taps, 
dies,  drills,  reamers,  milling 
cutters,  bits,  arbors,  counter- 
sinks, hobs,  tap  and  drill 
kits,  mandrels,  sleeves,  sock- 
ets, stocks,  tap  wrenches,  pipe 
vises  and  pipe  wrenches. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  pro- 
vided the  name  of  this  pub- 
lication is  mentioned. 


A  UNIQUE  BRIDGE  MODEL 


THE  small  photoKra])!) 
attached  shows  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Tower 
Bridge  in  London,  Eng- 
land.  The  lar(,'e  photograph 
shows  the  same  bridge  made 
of  Crane  valves  and  fittings. 
This  novelty  was  built  at 
the  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
works  of  Crane  Company  and 
the  only  guide  used  through- 
out the  entire  work  was  the 
postal  card  view  of  the  orig- 
inal bridge.  This  bridge  is 
now  on  display  at  the  Crane 
exhibit  rooms,  23  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New^  York,  and 
later  will  be  shipped  to 
Crane-Bennett,  Ltd.,  London, 
England. 

Fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  pieces 
taken  from  regular  stock, 
comprising  2.30  different  kinds 
of  elbows,  tees,  crosses,  nip- 
ples, valves,  etc.,  were  used 
in  building  the  bridge.  Si.x- 
teen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  joints  were  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  fit- 
tings, and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  not  one  left-hand 
thread  was  used  in  the  en- 
tire  structure. 

The  bridge  is  approximate- 
ly 19  feet  long  by  11  feet 
high  by  4  feet  wide.  The 
spans  are  57  inches  wide.  It 
is  of  the  roller  lift  type,  hav- 
ing four  towers,  each  tower 
being  provided  with  one  ele- 
vator. The  lifts  are  22  inch- 
es long  by  30  inches  wide. 

The  elevators  are  6  inches 
square  by  8  inches  high;  the 
upper  part  of  the  elevator 
cage  being  made  by  using  a 
brass  floor  flange  with  a  plug 
screwed  in,  into  which  the 
cable  used  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  elevator  is  fas- 
tened. The  men  operating 
the  elevator  are  represented 
by  reducers,  nipples  and  caps. 
The  towers  are  neat  in 
construction  and  well  pro- 
portioned, having  four  spires 
— one  on  each  corner.  These 
spires  are  neatly  construct- 
ed by  the  use  of  malleable 
iron  reducers,  caps  and  cast 
iron    flange    unions. 

The  cables  connecting  the 
towers  to  the  approaches  are 
made  up  of  nipples,  tees  and 
45-degree  elbows. 

Each  approach  is  provided 
with  two  clocks  bearing  the 
name  of  Crane-Bennett,  Ltd. 
The  lifts  and  elevators  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  spe- 
cially devised  machinery.  The 
reversing  is  done  by  an  un- 
usual mechanical  movement 
a^id   no  clutches  are  used   in 
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its   construction. 

The  bridge  is  illuminated 
by  thirty-six  lights,  eight  be- 
ing red  and  green  for  con- 
trolling traffic,  four  of  which 
are  used  for  navigation  and 
four  for  traffic  on  bridge. 
When  the  bridge  is  closed 
the  red  light  flashes  and  the 
green  light  extinguishes  to 
show  that  the  bridge  is  closed 
to  navigation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  green  lights  open 
traffic  on  the  bridge.  When 
the  bridge  is  open  the  green 
light  flashes  to  navigation 
and  the  red  light  to  traflSc 
on  the  bridge.  Eight  hun- 
dred feet  of  wire  was  used 
to  carry  out  the  electrical 
effect. 

In  the  sidewalks  there  are 
1600  right-hand  close  nipples 
together  with  numerous  gal- 
vanized tees,  crosses  and  el- 
bows. This  has  offered  a 
great  amount  of  speculation 
as  to  how  the  elbows,  tees 
and  crosses  were  made  up 
with  standard  right  -  hand 
close  nipples,  each  fitting  be- 
ing not  more  than  1/16  inch 
apart,  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  curb  separating  the 
sidewalk  from  the  roadbed 
is  represented  by  galvanized 
nipples  slotted  and  slipped 
over  a  tongue  which  holds 
an  amber  glass  roadbed. 

The  bridge  is  mounted  on 
skids  covered  with  granite 
packing,  painted  a  wavy 
green.  When  looking  through 
the  amber  glass  roadbed  on- 
to the  green  granite  packing 
it  gives  a  very  good  effect 
of  the  witching  waves. 


The    shades    on    the     arc  opportunity    to    inspect    the 

lamps    are    made    of    galvan-  bridge  speak  highly  of  it,  and 

ized  malleable  iron  reducing  it   is    indeed   an    accomplish- 

nipples.  ment   of    which    Crane    Com- 

Those    who    have    had    an  pany  may  well  be  proud. 

Oil  Bunkering  Facilities 


THE  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California  has  been 
largely  extending  the 
facilities  it  offers  to 
shipowners  for  the  bunker- 
ing of  vessels  with  either 
fuel  oil  or  diesol  at  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  ports  of 
call.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  company  we  are  enabled 
to  present  to  our  readers  the 
following  list  of  ports  at 
which  Union  Oil  Company's 
products  are  available  for 
marine  bunkering.  These  fa- 
cilities are  being  constantly 
extended  to  other  ports: 

Union  Oil  Company  Bunk- 
ering Ports  for  Fuel  Oil — 
Vancouver,  B.  C;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Portland,  Ore.;  As- 
toria, Ore.;  Oleum,  Calif.; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Port 
San  Luis,  Calif.;  San  Pedro, 
Calif.;  Wilmington,  Calif.; 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  Honolulu, 
T.  H.;  Balboa,  C.Z.;  Iquigue, 
Chile,  S.  A.;  Antofagasta, 
Chile,  S.  A.;  Taltal,  Chile, 
S.  A.;  Mejillones,  S.  A.;  To- 
copilla,  Chile,  S.  A.;  and 
Valparaiso,   Chile,   S.   A. 

Union  Oil  Company  Bunk- 
ering Ports  for  Diesol — Van- 
couver, B.C.;  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Oleum,  Cal.; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  San 
Pedro,  Calif.;  Wilmington, 
Calif.;  Honolulu,  T.  H.;  Bal- 


boa, C.Z.;  Antofagasta,  Chile, 
S.  A.;  Valparaiso,  Chile, S. A, 


Pamphlet  TX,  Pawling  &  Har- 
nlschfeger  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

This  pamphlet  describes 
and  illustrates  a  new  attach- 
ment known  as  the  skimmer 
boom,  which  is  designed  as 
an  additional  boom  for  the 
standard  P.  &  H.  205  or  206 
excavator  cranes.  By  replac- 
ing the  standard  boom  with 
this  new  attachment  the  crane 
becomes  an  efficient  road- 
grading  machine.  The  pam- 
phlet includes  data  and  op- 
erating cost  figures  on  a  road 
grading  job  done  by  a  con- 
tractor with  this  apparatus. 
These  figures  show  a  remark- 
able saving  over  ordinary 
scoops   and    plows. 

The  boom  can  be  installed 
readily  in  a  few  hours  on 
the  field  and  is  interchange- 
able with  the  shovel  attach- 
ment brought  out  earlier  this 
year,  or  with  the  standard 
boom  on  either  style  of  crane, 
making  this  crane  almost  in- 
stantly available  for  road 
grading,  tearing  up  of  old 
roadbed,  shovel  excavating, 
back  filling,  pile  driving,  or 
all-around  material  handling 
with  grab  bucket,  drag  line 
bucket,  scraper,  electro-mag- 
net, sling  chains,  or  grapples.. 
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Shraighl'ening  GUI'  like  a 
Fiddle  Siring - 


Naco  Chain  HELD 


'TPHK  experience  of  Captain  Jamison  as  told 
in  his  letter  of  April  11th  has  been  the  com- 
mon finding  whenever  Naco  Chain  has  been 
put  to  an  emergency  test. 

It  has  always  been  found 
dependable. 

And  to  use  Captain  Jamison's  own  words — 
"it  is  a  great  relief  to  a  Master  of  a  ship  to 
have  a  dependable  chain  —  one  that  he  can 
place  his  confidence  in."  To  know  that  when 
the  crisis  comes,  and  life  depends  upon  the 
tenacity  of  a  single  link,  stud,  or  shackle, 
that  his  anchor  chain  will  hold. 

Naco  chain  is  built  to  inspire  that  confidence 
— it  is  built  to  meet  the  emergency.  Its  tested 
strength,  40%  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
type  of  stud  link  cable,  gives  assurance  of  a 
reserve  strength  adequate  to  resist  the  excess  - 
ive  strains  imposed  in  times  of  peril. 

You  can  rely  on 

ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 
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The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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NEW  IDEAL  PUMP  GOVERNOR 


TIIK  Ideal  rump  Gov- 
ernor, well  known  in 
marine  circles,  has 
been  redesigned.  It  is 
now  manufactured  solely  by 
the  Atlas  Valve  Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  whose 
designing  engineers  are  re- 
ponsible      for     the   improve- 


for      t 
ments   made. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  the 
two  principal  designs,  call- 
ed Style  "A"  and  Style"B" 
respectively.  Both  of  these 
are  made  for  turbine  or  re- 
ciprocating steam  driven 
pumps.  Both  styles,  also 
are  approved  by  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Supervising  Ini 
spectors    of    Steam     Vessels 


and  by  the  Bureau  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Navy 
Department.  Style  "A" 
Figure  1,  is  designed  for 
constant  or  fixed  pressures 
whereas  Style  "B"  is  made 
for  pressures  that  may  be 
varied   from  time  to  time. 

Style  "B",  Figure  2,  is 
equipped  with  an  emergency 
control  lever  which  provides 
means  for  manually  opera- 
ting the  governor  so  that  it 
can  be  held  wide  open  or  be 
shut  off  tight  regardless  of 
the  pump  pressure.  Where 
the  pump  must  deliver  an 
exceptionally  high  pressuie 
during  an  emergency,  or 
where  pumps  must  be  shut 
down  quickly  in  case  of  fire 
or  rupture  of  the  pipe  lines 
it  is  evident  that  this  lever 
adjusting  feature  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  throw  the  pump  in 
or  out  of  service  as  the 
emergency     may     require. 

This  pump  governor  is  of 
the  variable  pressure  type 
which  can  be  adjusted  to 
maintain  any  predetermined 
pump  dicharge  pressure. 
At  the   same   time   by   mani- 


pulating the  lever  an  almost 
instantaneously  increased  dis- 
charge pressure  is  effected. 

The  Ideal  Governor  is 
piston  actuated.  It  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  with  a 
patented  exclusive  feature 
of  an  actuating  piston  oper- 
ating in  a  bath  of  oil.  This 
body  of  oil  not  only  lubri- 
cates the  operating  piston 
but  also  prevents  the  liquid 
being  pumped  from  entering 
the  control  cylinder,  thus 
eliminating  any  possibility 
of  the  sticking  of  the  piston 
due    to    corrosion    sediment. 

The  Ideal  Governor  is  very 
simple  in  construction  and 
consists  of  only  two  moving 
parts — the  steam  valve 
which  moves  backward  and 
forward  within  the  valve 
body  (which  is  of  the  double 
seated  balanced  valve  type), 
and  the  control  piston  which 
moves  backward  and  for- 
ward in  a  bath  of  oil  within 
the  control  cylinder.  There 
are  no  diaphragm,  cup  leath- 
er packings  or  small  deli- 
cate parts  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. 

These  governors  are  in- 
stalled in  the  feed  line  to 
the  pump  in  a  manner  as  in- 


dicated in  Figure  3.  Figure 
3  shows  Style  "A"  in  place, 
hence  the  pump  is  a  con- 
stant pressure  pump.  The 
governor  is  connected 
through  valve  "A"  and  pipe 
line  to  the  pump  discharge 
as  plainly  shown  in  Figure 
3. 

For  general  use,  from  % 
inch  to  2  inch  sizes,  these 
governors  are  made  of 
bronze  throughout  and  foi 
larger  sizes  up  to  6  incl 
they  are  given  iron  bodies, 
trimmed  with  bronze.  For 
superheated  steam  they  are 
furnished  with  steel  bodies 
and  monel  metal  seats  and 
stems. 


Fig.    Ill 


AN  EFFICIENT  BOILER  FITTING 


IN  the  recent  recondition- 
ing of  the  Harvard  and 
Yale  to  fit  them  for  ex- 
press service  between 
San  FVancisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, their  twelve  Scotch 
marine  boilers  were  each 
fitted  with  three  Diamond 
Power  Specialty  Company's 
model  B  rear  end  Diamond 
soot  blowers,  making  a  total 
installation  on  the  two  boats 
of  seventy-two  of  these  blow- 
ers. This  installation  on  the 
Harvard  and  Yale  has  been 
found  to  effect  a  decided 
saving  in  fuel,  and  with  the 
cleaner  tube  surfaces  and 
more  efficient  transpiission  of 
heat  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  this  apparatus,  the 
boats  have  been  able  to 
maintain    a    remarkably    low 


Model  B   Diamond   Soot   B 
Scotch   M 

stack     temperature      around 
400   degrees. 

The  Diamond  soot  blowers 
on  Scotch  marine  boilers  are 
installed  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  boiler  and  automatically 
clean  the  soot  and  scale  from 
the   upper  tubes   and   super- 


lower   as    fitted   to   rear    end    of 
arine    Boilers 

heating  baffles  by  blowing  a 
fine  jet  of  steam  through  the 
tubes. 

One  unique  feature  of 
these  blowers  is  the  treat- 
ing of  all  of  their  metal 
parts  by  a  peculiar  process 
with   aluminum   as  a   protec- 


tion against  oxidizing  at  the 
very  high  temperatures 
which  they  have  to  with- 
stand in  oil-fired  boilers. 

Other  recent  installations 
of  this  apparatus  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  may  be  men- 
tioned, including  four  of  the 
Robin  Line  ships  for  Skin- 
ner &  Eddy,  the  seven  Swift- 
sure  Oil  tankers  building  at 
the  Northwest  Bridge  and 
Iron  Company,  Portland,  and 
the  Edward  Luckenbach. 

The  Diamond  soot  blowers 
are  manufactured  by  the 
Diamond  Power  Specialty 
Company,  Detroit,  and  dis- 
tributed on  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  the  Jenkins-Miller  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been     installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  EMdNES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


(glMT^glHI 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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S.  S.  America  Reconditioned 


TIIK  sailing  of  the  S.  S. 
America  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship 
C  o  m  p  a  n  y  from  New 
York  on  June  2G  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
American  shipping.  Not  only 
was  she  the  largest  and  most 
luxurious  liner  yet  to  sail 
under  the  American  flag,  but 
she  inaugurated  a  new  ser- 
vice on  the  North  Atlantic 
route,  stopping  at  Plymouth, 
Cherbourg,  Bremen,  and  on 
her  return  at  Cherbourg, 
Southampton,  and  Queens- 
town. 

The  America  had  just  been 
completely  reconditioned 
from  a  troop  transport  by  the 
Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair 
Company,  Brooklyn,  the  work 
being  carried  through  in  the 
remarkably  short  space  of 
little  over  two  months  in  or- 
der that  the  ship  might  take 
part  in  the  rush  of  summer 
travel.  She  is  the  first  of  a 
fleet  of  these  big  liners  ( in- 
cluding the  George  Washing- 
ton, President  Wilson's  peace 
ship)  being  made  ready  to 
sail  under  the  American  flag 
for  the  United  States  Mail 
Company. 

Fitting  the  America  for 
service  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est repair,  alteration  and  re- 
conditioning jobs  ever  under- 
taken by  a  ship  repair  com- 
pany. Originally  going  to 
the  Morse  yard  to  be  made 
into  an  immigrant  carrier  in 
fifty-three  days,  the  passing 
of  the  Immigration  Restric- 
tion Bill  caused  a  sharp 
change  in  the  specifications 
so  that  she  was  made  into 
a   lu.xurious  passenger   liner. 

The  quickness  with   which 


the  work  was  done  is  de- 
clared by  shipping  men  to 
be  a  record  in  ship  repairs, 
an  undertaking  usually  re- 
quiring eight  or  nine  months 
being  completed  in  little  over 
two  months  and  meeting  with 
the  highest  praise  from  the 
officials  of  the  United  States 
Mail  Company  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work. 

Formerly  the  Hamburg- 
American  liner  A  m  e  r  i  k  a, 
built  in  1905  by  Harlan  & 
Wolff,  Belfast,  she  was  fit- 
ted up  in  the  luxurious  style 
characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  was  chosen  by  the 
kaiser  for  making  one  of  his 
visits  to  England,  the  "kais- 
er suite"  being  made  one  of 
the  finest  on  board. 

Taken  over  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  she 
was  fitted  as  a  troop  trans- 
port for  carrying  8000  sol- 
diers. In  this  service  she 
made  twenty-two  trips  and 
transported  upwards  of  132,- 
000   troops. 

Last  year  she  was  used  in 
repatriating  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks,  leaving  New  York,  go- 
ing through  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, up  to  San  Francisco, 
across  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, then  to  Vladivostok. 
There  she  took  on  7100 
Czechs,  those  sturdy  people 
who  had  fought  their  way 
clear  across  a  continent  amid 
terrible  losses  and  hardships. 
The  America  with  Captain 
Rind  in  command  carried 
those  of  the  survivors  back 
to  their  homeland  disem- 
barking at  Trieste,  and  then 
completed  her  trip  clear 
around  the  world,  only  to  go 
back  with  another  load  from 
Norfolk,   Virginia,   when    the 


One      section      of      huge       crankshaft 
United     States     steamship     Ameiica 


United    States    steamship    America    ready    for    her    maiden    voyage    after    being    reconditioned    at    the 
plant   of   the    Morse    Dry    Dock    and    Repair    Company 


The  Ritz-Carlton  dinin^^  saloon  finished 
in  maroon  and  gold,  United  States 
steamship   America 

Mount  Vernon  was  disabled 
en  route. 

Towed  to  the  Morse  yard 
about  the  first  of  May  after 
eight  months  of  idleness,  the 
fitting  of  the  America  for 
productive  service  in  the 
American  merchant  marine 
presented  a  mighty  task, 
More  than  900  men  were  put 
on  the  job  and  the  entire 
resources  of  the  plant  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  men  in 
charge. 

Old  and  useless  fittings 
were  torn  out  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  this 
massive  floating  structure 
668  feet  long  and  76  feet 
beam,  with  seven  decks  be- 
sides holds,  compartments, 
and  all  equipment  and  ac- 
cessories of  a  great  ocean 
liner. 

Hundreds  of  new  state- 
rooms, piping  and  plumbing 
work,  safety,  sanitary  and 
electrical  installations  and 
the  thosuands  of  details 
connected  with  so  vast  a 
task  were  going  on  at  the 
same   time. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
work  was  installing  in  five 
holds  removable  staterooms, 
the  walls  of  which  can  be 
quickly  taken  down  and 
stored  away,  leaving  the 
space  for  cargo  when  occa- 
sion demands. 

Other  features  were  elec- 
tric baths,  a  ladies'  hair- 
dressing  parlor,  an  electric- 
ally equipped  gymnasiurr 
with  facilities  for  running, 
swimming  and  horseback 
riding.  Hospitals  and  the 
latest  sanitary  facilities  as- 
sure the  best  of  health  pro- 
tection to  the  passengers, 
and  the  up  -  to  -  the  -  minute 
safety  equipment  looks  out 
for  the  possibility  of  any 
unforeseen   happening. 

The  life-boats  were  equip- 
ped with  new  modern  davits 
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ind  the  latest  appliances 
hroughout.  A  fire-detecting 
md  extinguishing  apparatus 
s  connected  with  every  room 
.varning  instantly  of  any 
ianger  in  this  direction, 
sprinkler  systems  were  in- 
stalled in  all  the  third-class 
juarters. 

All  staterooms,  social  halls, 
lining  rooms,  smoking  rooms, 
promenade  decks,  in  fact  the 
entire  ship  both  inside  and 
3Ut  was  renovated,  repaint- 
;d,  and  redecorated,  making 
ler  again  as  fresh  and  beau- 
;iful  as  when  she  first  sailed 
;he  seas. 

Outside  her  hull  was 
painted  a  jet  black  set  off 
with  the  white  of  her  en- 
;ire  superstructure  and  life- 
boats. Buff  colored  masts 
and  the  red,  white  and  blue 
funnels  of  the  United  States 
Mail  Steamship  Company 
made  her  indeed  a  striking 
ship. 

Inside  the  hallways  were 
decorated  in  a  cream  color 
with  light  blue  trimmings, 
the  Winter  Garden  in  green 
lattice  work,  the  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  dining  room  in  maroon 
and  gold.  Many  of  the  state- 
rooms have  still  the  rare  in- 
laid work  in  the  walls  and 
furniture  as  in  the  original 
ship,  while  others  are  en- 
tirely redecorated. 

The  galleys  and  pantries 
were  overhauled  and  remod- 
eled, making  them  the  last 
word  in  up-to-date  equip- 
ment for  preparing  the  food 
for  the  small  army  of  in- 
habitants who  will  live  in 
this  floating  city.  Electrical- 
ly equipped  instead  of  coal 
burning  ranges  will  make 
for  greater  efficiency  and 
cleanliness  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  old  heating  system 
was  entirely  removed  and  a 
new  model  equipment  in- 
stalled, and  the  ventilating 
system  was  also  changed.  In 
fact,  nothing  was  spared  to 
mske  the  America  a  delight- 
fully fine  and  comfortable 
passenger  liner,  in  every 
way  a  credit  to  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

She  is  fitted  to  carry  ap- 
proximately S.'iO  first  class 
passengers,  3000  third  class 
pT^d  700  crew.  Commander 
William  F.  Rind,  who  was 
formerly  captain  of  the  Mat- 
sonia  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  of  the  President  Grant 
during  the  war  and  who  has 
had  wide  and  varied  experi- 


ence in  shipping  circles,  as- 
serts that  every  effort  will 
be  expended  to  make  the 
America  the  most  popular 
liner  on   the  Atlantic. 

"This  may  well  be  so,"  he 
declared,  "for  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  her  interior  dec- 
orations is  unsurpassed  by 
any  ship  afloat.  Her  luxuri- 
ous accommodations,  Ritz- 
Carlton  dining  room,  beauti- 
ful Winter  Garden  and  so- 
cial halls  will  make  for  the 
utmost  comfort  and  delight 
of  her  passengers." 

All  the  machinery  in  the 
America  had  to  be  entirely 
overhauled  and  put  in  first 
class  working  order,  a  task 
requiring  the  highest  skill 
and  care.  When  the  crank- 
shafts were  lifted,  it  was 
found  that  they  would  have 
to  be  remetaled,  as  well  as 
the  bottom  end  connecting 
rods  and  eccentric  straps. 
This  necessitated  setting  all 
the  main   engine  valves. 

The  main  condensers  had 
to  be  partly  retubed  and 
thousands  of  ferrules  made 
to  put  the  condensers  in  first 
class  condition.  The  entire 
system  of  watertight  doors 
of  Stave  &  Lloyds  design, 
which  had  not  been  work- 
ing, were  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  made  to  operate 
perfectly  from  the  captain's 
bridge. 

Many  parts  for  the  Aspinal 
governor  gear,  which  had 
not  been  used  for  some  time, 
had  to  be  newly  designed 
and  constructed  in  the  Morse 
yard.  One  new  crank  jour- 
nal was  fitted,  the  ship's 
pumps  overhauled,  the  wa- 
ter tanks  cleaned,  coal  bunk- 
ers enlarged,  in  fact,  every 
part  of  the  machinery  put  in 
A-1    condition. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
work  was  drydocking  the 
America  on  the  30,000-ton 
floating  dry  dock  of  the 
Morse  Company,  the  only 
commercial  dock  in  New 
York  harbor  capable  of  lift- 
ing so  large  a  ship.  This 
feat  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, raising  her  in  28 
minutes  and  7  seconds, 
claimed  as  a  world's  record 
for  a  ship  of  this  size. 

Another  feature,  showing 
the  complete  facilities  for 
ship  repairs  in  the  Morse 
yard  was  the  building  in  the 
company's  own  machine  shop 
of  two  big  capstans,  said  to 
be  the  largest  ever  con- 
structed in  the  port  of  New 
York,  the  America's  original 
ones  having  been  removed 
for  gun  placements. 
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REINFORCED  by  wide 
experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE   MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND   AUXILIARIES 

MARINE   REPAIRS 
OF   ANY   CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON  &   STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,   B.  C. 
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Combined   Screw  and   Spring   Quadrant   Steam   Steering   Gear   as  designed   by   the   Bethlehem    Shipbuilding    Corporation   for   the    20.000 

ton   combination    ore    and    oil    carriers 


BETHLEHEM  COMBINATION  STEERING  GEAR 


THE  steering  gears  for 
use  in  the  20,000  -  ton 
ore  -  and  -  oil  and  ore- 
and-coal  vessels  under 
■construction  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  are  being  built  at 
the  Moore  Plant  of  the  cor- 
poration at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Four  of  the  vessels,  the  ore- 
and-oil  carriers,  one  of 
which  is  for  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  three  for  the  Ore 
Steamship  Corporation,  are 
being  constructed  at  the 
Sparrow's  Point,  Maryland, 
Plant;  the  other  two,  design- 
•ed  for  carrying  ore  and  coal 
for  the  Ore  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, are  building  at  the 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

The  steering  gear,  which 
is  the  same  design  for  all 
six  vessels,  consists  of  a 
Bethlehem  standard  16-inch 
by  12-inch  screw  steering 
gear  direct-connected  to  the 
rudder-stock  through  a 
spring-quadrant  and  tiller, 
.as  shown  in  the  accompany- 


ing illustration.  The  tiller 
docking  purposes,  the  valves 
is  free  to  turn  on  the  rud- 
der-stock, and  is  operated  by 
the  connecting  links  of  the 
screw  gear.  The  quadrant, 
keyed  to  the  rudder-stock 
and  connected  to  the  tiller 
by  two  heavy  springs,  trans- 
mits the  power  to  the  rud- 
der. All  shocks  between  the 
rudder  and  engines  are  taken 
by  the  quadrant  springs, 
which  are  so  arranged  that 
they  are  both  in  compression 
at  the  midship  position,  and 
therefore,  instantly  trans- 
mit any  movement  of  the 
quadrant  and  screw  gear  to 
the  rudder  stock.  This  com- 
bination provides  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  gear  with 
the  added  advantage  of 
transmission  through  the 
shock-absorbing    springs. 

For  ordinary  operation 
the  steering  engines  are 
controlled  by  hydraulic  tele- 
motor.  A  trick-wheel,  on  the 
same  deck  as  the  engine,  pro- 
vides means  for  control 
when  adjustment  of  the  tele- 


motor  is  required.  For 
of  the  engines  can  also  be 
controlled  from  a  steering 
column  located  on  the  en- 
gine and  boiler  room  casing 
and  connected  up  through 
shafting  and  bevel  gearing. 
For  hand-steering,  the  en- 
gines can  be  disconnected 
and  the  screw  operated  by 
three  78-inch  hand  wheels 
located  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  gear. 

Arrangements  are  also 
made  for  relief  steering 
from  a  steam  winch   located 


on  the  poop  deck.  The 
quadrant  is  grooved  to  take 
chains  which  are  operated 
from  two  winch  heads  by 
means  of  relieving  tackle 
carried  through  deck  leaders 
to  the  steering  gear  room. 
The  quadrant  keyed  to  the 
rudder-stock,  operates  the 
rudder  direct. 

Lugs  for  emergency  steer- 
ing are  fitted  to  each  side  of 
the  quadrant  and  the  rud- 
der-stock can  be  operated 
by  hand  through  cables  at- 
tached to  the  lugs. 


S.    L.    KREIDER 


SHIPPING 


Gen'l   Agent 

TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

WILLIAMS   S.  S.   CO..   INC. 


At  Los  Angeles 

375  Pacific  Electric  Building 

At   San   Diego 

239   Spreckels    Building 
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Mineral  Oils 


lubricants 
classified    as 


or 


•  r  ARINE 
\/l  may  be 
[  ▼  J_  follows : 

Oils  —  mineral 
ompounded. 
Greases. 

Mineral   Oils 

Mineral  oils  are  petroleum 
iroducts,  possessing  char- 
icteristics  usually  expressed 
n  terms  of  gravity,  cold 
est,  flash  point,  fire  point, 
nd  viscosity;  sometimes 
he  color  is  mentioned, 
'hese  specifications  indicate 
he  oil  properties,  in  terms 
f  laboratory  measure- 
lents.  The  service  condi- 
ions  and  the  method  of  ap- 
lication  of  the  oil,  however, 
re  two  most  important 
oints  upon  which  the  selec- 
ion  of  a  lubricant  must  be 
ased. 

Mineral  oils  may  be  classi- 
ied,    as    follows: 

Cylinder  Oils;  Bearing 
)ils;      Special   Oils. 

Cylinder  oils  are  residual 
roducts  in  the  distillation 
f  crude  petroleum.  These 
ils  are  used  for  the  lubrica- 
ion  of  steam  valves  and 
ylinders. 

Bearing  oils  are  distilled 
iroducts,  consequently  more 
lighly  refined  and  some- 
imes  specially  treated, 
circulation  systems  of  tur- 
lines  and  Diesel  engines 
nd       splash       systems       of 


special  types  of  reciproca- 
ting engines,  demand  the 
highest  quality  of  pure  min- 
eral oils. 

Special  oils  are  other  man- 
factured  pe'^role-m  pro- 
ducts, usually  made  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  such  as 
the  cylinder  lubrication  of 
air  compressors,  refrigera- 
ting machines,  Diesel  and 
oil    engines. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  oils 
— It  is  possible  to  manufac- 
ture mineral  lubricating  oils 
that  will  lubricate,  after  a 
fashion,  under  practically 
any  conditions.  However, 
to  meet  certain  operating 
conditions,  a  mineral  oil, 
compounded  with  the  proper 
vegetable  or  animal  oil,  is 
necessary. 

The  animal  oils  used  for 
lubrication  are  tallow,  lard, 
neat's  foot,  and  some  fish 
oils.  Vegetable  oils  used 
are  cotton-seed,  rape  and 
castor  oils.  These  oils, 
formerly  used  as  lubricants, 
are  noe  superseded  by  min- 
eral  or  compound  oils. 

While  there  are  great  var- 
iations in  the  quality  or 
serviceability  of  mineral 
oils,  there  are  greater  vari- 
ations in  fixed  oils.  Here 
also  careful  laboratory  an- 
alysis is  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  production  of  the 
proper    lubricants. 


Compounded  Oils  —  Com- 
pounded oils  are  mineral 
oils  mixed  with  animal  oils, 
such  as  sperm,  whale,  fish, 
lard  or  with  vegetable  oils, 
such  as  castor,  rape,  cotton- 
seed,   etc. 

Animal  or  vegetable  oil 
is  added  to  mineral  oil  for 
the  purpose  of  giving,  to  the 
finished  product,  special 
emulsifying  properties.  These 
properties  are  necessary  in 
correctly  lubricating  cer- 
tain types  of  marine  engines. 
Compounded  oils  have  labor- 
atory specifications  similar 
to  those  of  medical  oils,  but, 
in  addition,  the  following 
properties  are  insisted  upon: 

1.  Freedom  from  gum- 
ming   tendency; 

2.  Freedom  from  acidity; 

3.  Stability  under  tem- 
perature   changes ; 

4.  Emulsifying  proper- 
ties. 

Greases 

Greases  are  semi-solid 
lubricants  which  do  not 
flow  at  ordinary  room  tem- 
peratures. They  are  gen- 
erally made  up  of  a  combin- 
ation of  saponified  fats  and 
mineral  oils.  In  the  manu- 
facturing process  saponi- 
fied fats  take  up  and  ab- 
sorb a  large  proportion  of 
mineral     oil. 

Greases  are  used  for  bear- 
ing lubrication,  usually  in 
places  where  lubricating 
oils  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
applied.  The  manufacturer's 
specifications  of  greases  are 


of  little  value  in  selecting 
grease  as  a  lubricant  and 
except  for  a  variation  in 
consistency,  usually  express- 
ed in  terms  of  No.  1 — very 
soft,  No.  3 — medium,  No.  5 
— very  hard,  etc.,  the  name 
of  the  grease  conveys  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  best 
fitted,  and  for  which  it  is 
usually  recommended,  such 
as  Tunnel  Bearing  Grease 
or    Pinion    Grease. 

The  lubricating  require- 
ments for  various  types  of 
marine  prime  movers  vary 
greatly.  The  correct  lubri- 
cant for  any  specific  pur- 
pose can  only  be  determined 
by  careful  analysis  of  the 
operating  conditions.  These 
have  been  studied  by  the  Va- 
cuum Oil  Company  for  more 
than  fifty  years  and  every 
lubricant  that  is  recom- 
mended is  the  result  of 
thorough  mechanical  and 
engineering    tests. 

This  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  correct  lubri- 
cants are  available  to  users 
and  prospective  users  of 
Gargoyle  Marine  Oils  for 
any   purpose. 

The  use  of  Gargoyle  Ma- 
rine   Oils   assures: 

1.  Keliability  of  opera- 
tion; 

2.  Minimum  repairs  and 
renewals; 

3.  Long  life  of  the 
machinery; 

4.  Economy   in    fuel ; 

5.  Economy  in  lubri- 
cants. 


DOES    YOUR    BOAT     LEAK? 

Send  for  Booklets— "HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  BOAT  LEAKPROOF,"  and  "MARINE  GLUE  — WHAT  TO 
USE  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT." — Each  grade  is  for  a  different  purpose.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
USE  THE  GRADE  WE  RECOMMEND.  Any  old  boat,  so  long  as  the  frames  are  in  fair  condition,  can  be  made 
water-tight  by  following  the  instructions  in  the  above  booklets.  This  applies  to  anything  that  floats,  from  a 
canoe   to   a  yacht,    wood    or   steel.      Put   your   leak  troubles  up   to  us,   we  will  help   you  to  stop   them. 

;  >^  ■-'''  J  E  F  F  E  R  Y  '  S     MARINE     GLUE'"  ''varTSus  grades 

For  sale  by  all  Yacht.  Boat  and  Canoe  Supply  Houses    Hardware,  Paint  and  Oil.  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 
L.   W.    FERDINAND   &    CO.  -----  152   Kneeland   St.,   Boston.   Mass.,   U.   S.  A. 


CAM,  CRANK 
STEAMSHIP 
SHAFTING,  SHOES 
AND  DIES,  PUL- 
VERIZING BALLS 


OIL  AND  WATER 

WELL  MACHINERY 

TOOLS  AND 

SUPPLIES 


OAKLAND 


EDWIN  FORREST  FORGE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
STAYBOLT  TAPS 

To  MEET  all  your  boiler  requirements,  we 
build  P  &  W  Staybolt  Taps  in  five  stand- 
ard styles,  as  well  as  Spindle  Staybolt  Taps 
with  and  without  threaded  end  and  also  Com- 
bined Reamer  and  Tap  to  tap  continuous  hole 
in  the  reamer  hole  of  the  far  boiler  plate. 

Our  reputation  for  precision  and  high  quality 
stands  behind  these  tools.  Buy  them  in  any 
of  the  styles  and  sizes  listed  in  our  Small  Tool 
catalogue  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

These  taps  and  our  complete  line  of  Small  Tools  arc  on  sale  at 

our    offices    in     Boston.     Philadelphia.     Birmingham.  Rochester. 

Cleveland.  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  St.  Paul. 
Kcw    Orleans.    San    Francisco. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill   BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Works  Hartford,  Conn. 


ON  HEAVY  tapping 
like  this,  P  &  W 
Staybolt  Taps  show 
t.-eir  quality.  They  bite 
into  the  work  with  a" 
precision  and  ease  that 
n-akes  them  favorites 
v'th  the  men  who  use 
''  em. 


Trade  Literature 


Stellite  \Velde(l-»ip  Tools  and 
Stellite    Bar    Stock  —  Vol- 
umes   9    and     10,     Stellite 
Reference     Library.      Pub- 
lished by  the  Haynes  Stel- 
lite Company. 
These  two  new  books  .just 
issued    contain    valuable    in- 
formation never  before  pub- 
lished.    They    tell    all    about 
Stellite  and  its  power  to  in- 
crease cutting  speed  in  mod- 
ern   machine    tool    practice. 
Heat  charts,  tables,  complete 
data    and    exceptionally    fine 
illu.strations    aid    in   present- 
ing   graphically    this    infor- 
mation. 

There  has  been  a  rather 
remarkable  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  extension  and 
improvements  in  the  use  of 
Stellite  in  speeding  up  peace 
time  production  in  the  man- 
ufacturing centers,  and  these 
two  books  explaining  the 
newer  applications  of  this 
material  should  be  of  un- 
usual interest  and  value  to 
all  machine  tool  operators. 

Copies  of  these  handbooks 
may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  writing  to  the 
Haynes  Stellite  Company,  30 
East  Forty-second  street. 
New  York  City. 


Bulletin  No.  12— Pacific  Die- 
sel  Engine  Company. 

A  handsome  16-page  mag- 
azine size  booklet  describ- 
ing the  Werkspoor  Diesel 
engine  as  manufactured  by 
the  Pacific  Diesel  Engine 
Company  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, and  giving  some  of 
the  results  obtained  by  these 
engines  in  marine  installa- 
tions. Specifications  are  given 
for  marine  engines  ranging 
in  size  from  100  to  3000  B.H. 
P.  and  for  stationary  engines 
ranging  in  size  from  65  to 
4000  B.H.P. 


C-H  Magnetic  Clutches.    The 

Cutler  -  Hammer  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Milwau- 
kee and  New  York. 
The  Cutler-Hammer  mag- 
netic clutches  have  been  on 
the  market  for  the  past 
twenty  years  and  are  used 
in  many  different  industries 
and  for  many  different  pur- 
poses. The  principle  upon 
which  the  clutch  acts  is  the 
direct  pull  of  an  electro- 
magnet holding  together  fric- 
tion surfaces.  It  has  been 
built  in  sizes  from  7  inches 
to  78  inches  in  diameter  and 
for  the  transmission  of  pow- 
er from  1  to  2000  H.  P.    The 


principal     features     of     C-H 
magnetic   clutches   are: 

1. — Direct  magnetic  ac- 
tion, giving  a  compact  struc- 
ture with  no  joints  of  any 
kind  to  wear  or  get  out  of 
order. 

2.  Ease  of  operation,  it  be- 
ing necessary  only  to  close 
or  open  switch  to  engage  or 
disengage  the  clutch.  The 
disengaged  clutch  members 
have  a  positive  running 
clearance.  The  switch  may 
be  located  at  any  convenient 
point  and  may  be  operated 
either  manually  or  auto- 
matically. 

3. — Smooth  acceleration.  A! 
short  interval  of  time  isi 
necessary  to  bring  up  the  I 
magnetic  pull  so  that  the  ■ 
friction  surfaces  engage 
gradually,  insuring  a  smooth 
starting. 

4. — There  is  no  end  or  side 
thrust,  the  magnetic  pull 
balancing  pressures  between 
the  friction  surfaces. 

.5. — The  clutch  has  a  fixed 
capacity  depending  upon  the 
known  pull  of  the  magnet. 
The  clutch  cannot  be  ad- 
justed so  that  it  will  lock, 
and  the  capacity  is  not  af- 
fected by  centrifugal  forces 
so  that  variation  of  speed 
does  not  affect  the  clutch. 

There  are  many  marine 
uses  to  which  this  type  of 
magnetic  clutch  could  be 
adapted  with  advantage,  es- 
pecially as  the  marine  fra- 
ternity is  now  coming  to 
acknowledge  the  advantage 
of  electric  drive  for  much  of 
the  auxiliary  machinery  on 
board   ship. 


"Little  David"  Pneumatic 
Tool  Accessories.  Form  No. 
8017.  Ingersoll-  Rand  Com- 
pany, 11  Broadway,  New 
York. 

A  24-page  booklet  of  the 
loose  leaf  binder  type  issued 
as  a  supplement  to  Ingersoll- 
Rand  catalog  No.  8000  and 
describing  the  accessories 
incident  to  the  use  of  the 
various  pneumatic  tools  de- 
scribed in  that  catalog.  It 
includes  air  hose,  hose  coup- 
lings, hose  clamps,  drill 
chucks,  chisels  and  chisel 
blanks,  rivet  sets  and  blanks, 
wire  brushes,  oils  and 
greases,  rail  bonding  drills, 
rail  drills,  railroad  kit  boxes, 
and  describes  the  uses  and 
methods  through  which  these 
fittings  may  be  utilized  to 
advantage  by  the  users  of 
pneumatic  tools. 
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Wood     and     Steel     Tackle 
Blocks — Marine  Decking  & 
Supply  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia.   A  handsome  new 
60-page     catalog     recently 
issued   by  this   firm   which 
will    be    found    very    valu- 
able  as   a   ready   reference 
book  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  blocks. 
The     Marine     Decking     & 
Supply  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia have   devoted   consider- 
able    experimental     and     re- 
search work  to  the  standard- 
ization of  blocks  for  marine 
tackle,  and  in  this  book  will 
be  found  a  complete  line  of 
blocks    standardized    for    all 
marine    purposes.    The   cata- 
log   gives    complete    data    of 
every    block,    its    size,    finish, 
and  a  full  description  of  its 
details. 

The  Madesco  block  was 
designed  primarily  for  use 
on  shipboard.  The  company 
has  built  up  a  plant  equip- 
ped with  every  modern  fa- 
cility for  the  turning  out  of 
good  blocks  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Their  sales  organiza- 
tion, distributors  and  job- 
bers have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  good 
service  for  their  customers, 
and  they  are  in  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  to  give 
prompt  and  courteous  atten- 
tion to  all  the  needs  of  the 
merchant  marine  in  the  block 
line. 

Catalog    M  —  Thacher     Pro- 
peller   and    Foundry    Cor- 
poration, Albany,  N.  Y.    A 
60-page    handsome    booklet 
bound  in  press  board  of  a 
henna     shade     with     dark 
blue  stampings. 
This    book    contains    com- 
plete   lists    and    illustrations 
of   all   of   the    marine   equip- 
ment   manufactured    by    the 
Thacher  Propeller  &  Found- 
ry   Corporation.     Anchors    of 
all    types    and    sizes,    cleats, 
chocks,   mooring  posts,  bitts, 
dock    warping    and     towing, 
snubbing    posts,   mooring 
rings,      capstans,     manholes, 
ventilators,  f  airleaders,  hawse 
reels,      hawse      pipes,      deck 
irons,   spud   points,   propeller 
wheels,    and    grates    are    de- 
scribed in  a  considerable  va- 
riety of  forms  and  sizes.  The 
Thacher  Propeller  &  Found- 
ry   Corporation    is    prepared 
to  submit  estimates  on  cast- 
ings of   any   form  or  size   in 
iron  or  semi-steel. 


— a  16-page  booklet  show- 
ing the  various  uses  of  the 
Hauck  burner  in  repair 
work  and  in  the  various 
heating  operations  in  the 
different  departments  of  a 
shipyard. 

One  of  the  most  extensive 
uses  of  this  outfit  is  in  pre- 
heating for  welding  opera- 
tions. The  Hauck  torch  burns 
oil,  and  in  its  various  forms 
has  been  very  successfully 
applied  to  the  melting  of 
babbitt,  the  annealing  of 
copper  pipe,  the  brazing  of 
copper,  the  heating  of  rivets 
and  bolts,  the  melting  of  tin, 
and  various  repair  opera- 
tions too  numerous  to  enum- 
erate. 

The  Hauck  Manufacturing 
Company  also  manufacture 
a  line  of  kerosene  furnaces 
for  contractors,  plumbers, 
roofers,   and   electricians. 


Pipe    Stills   for   Oil    Refiner- 
ies—Bulletin   No.    202    of 
the   Power   Specialty   Com- 
pany.    A    40-page    booklet 
bound    in    buff    press    board 
with    brown    stampings    and 
largely   devoted   to  a   discus- 
sion   of   the    main    difference 
between      the      conventional 
tank  still   and   the   pipe   still 
for    refinery    work. 

Reference  is  made  to  the 
sunerior  fuel  economy,  dis- 
tribution of  heat,  greater 
uniformity  of  heating  by  the 
use  of  the  pipe  still,  and  to 
the  many  advantages  obtain- 
ed by  superheating  the  steam 
used  in  refinery  work  pvd  in 
pipe  line  pumping  statiors. 
There  are  included  also 
notes  and  much  data  of  in- 
terest to  refiners  and  pipe 
line  engineers  on  the  flow  of 
fluids  in  pipes. 


Bulletin  No.  99  of  the  Hauck 
Manufacturing  Company, 
Brooklyn.  New  York,  de- 
scribing the  Hauck  line  of 
oil    burners    for    shipyards 


Steam  Tables  for  Condenser 
Work.    Wheeler  Condenser 
and  Engineering  Company, 
Carteret,  New  Jersey.    6th 
edition.      31     pages,     blue 
press     board     cover     with 
gold  stampings. 
A    very    convenient    hand- 
book   of    steam    tables    with 
pressures  below  atmosnheric 
expressed  in  terms  of  inches 
of  mercury  referred  to  a  30- 
inch     barometer.     The    book 
also  includes  a  thorough  de- 
scription   of   the    use   of   the 
mercury    column,    the   errors 
incident  to  measurements  by 
its    use,    and    the    constants 
for  their  correction.    Marine 
engineers  will  find  this  little 
booklet  a   very   handy   refer- 
ence work  in  connection  with 
their   handling  of   condenser 
problems. 


FOR  SALE 

Specially  Priced 
HELSER  MARINE  WINCHES 

Three  S%  x  8 

One     9x9  Standard 

Two     9x9  Heavy  Duty 
1 — 9x9  Compound  Geared  Throttle  Reverse  Warping 

Winch  with  extended  shafts 
1 — 7x9  Enclosed  Type  Hesse-Martin  Steam  Capstan 

Lifting  capacity  on  single  line,  8'/ix8,  10,000 
pounds;  on  straight  line,  9x9,  12,500  pounds,  on 
straight  line.  Ail  throttle  reverse.  Piston  valves. 
Gear  ratio  5   to    I . 

Wire   or    Write 

Helser  Machine  Works,  inc. 


PORTLAND 


OREGON 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


A  NEW  STEAM  GENERATOR 


Till-:  Leister  Steam  Tow- 
er Corporation  of  San 
Francisco,  California, 
has  very  recently  de- 
veloped an  interesting,  high- 
ly efficient  heavy  duty  boiler 
of  the  Hash  type.  The  expe- 
rimental unit  built  and  test- 
ed in  the  shops  of  the  cor- 
poration was  rated  at  50  h. 
p.  and  was  found  to  be  very 
successful. 

The  boiler  is  a  series  of 
coils,  the  water  entering  first 
into  concentric  coils  of  flat 
section  arranged  in  pairs  so 
that  the  water  flows  in  from 
the  exterior  periphery  of  one 
coil  in  the  pair  to  the  cen- 
ter of  that  coil  across  to  the 
center  of  its  pairing  coil  and 
out  to  the  exterior,  repeating 
the  process  in  the  other  sets 
of  coils.  The  boilers  are 
made  with  four  of  these  sets 
of  coils  at  the  feed  water 
end.  After  the  water  has 
passed  through  these  four 
sets  it  is  usually  at  the  boil- 
ing temperature  and  then 
passes  into  cylindrically  ar- 
ranged coils  of  round  section 
and  gradually  increasing  in- 
terior diameter,  the  .steam 
passing  from  the  forward 
end  back  to  a  convenient 
point  on  the  side  of  the  boil- 
er, where  it  is  taken  off. 
The  oil  burner  is  in  the 
front  of  the  boiler  and  is  ar- 
ranged to  throw  the  flame 
along  the  inside  of  the  cyl- 
indrical coils  back  to  the 
flattened  sets  of  concentric 
coils.      On    one    side    of    the 


boiler  is  arranged  a  double 
thermostatic  control,  operat- 
ing on  steam  supply  to  the 
feed  water  pump.  This  con- 
trol holds  the  steam  pres- 
sure automatically  at  any 
predetermined  point  within 
the  range  of  the  boiler  un- 
der very  varying  conditions 
of  load. 

In  working  out  the  tube 
sections  for  the  Leister  boil- 
er special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  idea  that  these 
tubes  should  give  a  practic- 
ally unlimited  service.  Ex- 
tra heavy  steel  hydraulic 
tubing  is  used  for  the  cyl- 
indrical coils  in  the  steam 
section  of  the  boiler,  and  for 
the  concentric  coils  at  the 
back  a  special  grade  of  steel 
hydraulic  tubing  is  used.  All 
of  the  joints  in  these  tubes 
are  acetylene  welded,  and 
the  factor  of  safety  is  far 
beyond  that  used  on  any  oth- 
er boiler  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar.  The  tubes 
are  self-scaling,  due  both  to 
the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  metal  and  to  the 
velocity  of  passage  of  water 
and  superheated  steam 
through  the  tubes.  In  the 
experimental  boiler,  after 
six  months'  intermittent  use, 
the  inside  of  the  tubes  was 
as  bright  and  clean  as  when 
they  were  first  installed;  in 
fact,  showed  a  slight  wear 
from  friction. 

The  experiments  carried 
out  on  the  50  h.  p.  unit  and 
the  experience  gained   in   its 


working  have  been  utilized 
to  good  advantage  in  the  de- 
sign, construction  and  instal- 
lation of  a  200  h.  p.  unit  at 
the  Excelsior  Laundry  in 
Oakland.  A  recent  inspec- 
tion of  this  installation  by 
a  representative  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  developed  the 
fact  that  the  chief  engineer 
of  this  plant  is  very  enthu- 
siastic in  his  endorsement  of 
the  way  in  which  this  type 
of  boiler  delivers  hot  dry 
superheated  steam  to  his 
mangle  rolls  and  other  iron- 
ing machinery  in  the  laun- 
dry. Under  very  extreme  va- 
riations of  demand  for  steam 
both  from  the  engine  driv- 
ing the  laundry  machinery 
and  from  the  various  heat 
appliers  in  the  laundry,  the 
boiler  displayed  almost  in- 
stantaneous regulation  and 
showed  a  very  decided  fuel 
economy  in  comparison  with 
the  older  type  of  return  tube 
boiler  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  this  plant  previ- 
ously. 


The  stack  temperature  on 
the  boiler  at  the  Excelsior 
laundry  varied  from  280  de- 
grees to  300  degrees  Fahren- 
heit with  full  demand  on  the 
boiler  and  the  burner  wide 
open.  This  plant  is  run  at 
200  pounds  boiler  pressure, 
and  shows  boiler  steam  tem- 
peratures of  from  525  to  575 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Com- 
parative tests  showed  the  old 
return  tubular  boilers  in  this 
plant  using  70  to  75  gallons 
fuel  oil  per  hour  to  pull  the 
same  load  for  which  45  gal- 
lons per  hour  were  used  on 
the  Leister  boiler;  in  other 
words,  a  fuel  saving  of  well  i 
over  35  per  cent.  I 

There  will  be  undoubtedly 
a  large  field  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  type  of  boiler  in 
marine  service,  particularly 
in  steam  turbine  work  where 
high  superheats  have  so 
many  desirable  features  for 
economical  and  dependable 
operation. 
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Exterior   vjtw   of    the    Leister   steam    boiler    200    H.    P.    unit    iiisl.ilk 
the   Excelsior   Laundry.   Oal<Iand.   California 


Tested  High  -  Speed  Brass 
Rod.  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut. 

A  very  nicely  gotten  up 
brochure  from  a  typograph- 
ical standpoint,  containing 
16  pages  of  well  written  text 
describing  the  manufacture 
of  brass  rod  for  use  on 
screw  machines  and  having 
particular  reference  to  the 
improved  product  in  this  line 
originated  by  the  Bridgeport 
Br?ss  Company,  known  as 
Bridgeport  tested  high-speed 
brass  rod. 

Bridgeport  brass  rod  is 
made  by  what  is  known  as 
the  extrusion  process.  This 
process  consists  of  introduc- 
ing a  red  hot  cylindrical 
brass  billet  into  a  hydraulic 
cylinder,  one  end  of  which 
is  fitted  with  a  die.  The  red 
hot  brass  is  then  forced 
through  the  die  by  means  of 
a  plunger. 

Brass  for  free  cutting  con- 
sists of  copper,  zinc,  lead 
ard  scrap,  scrap  in  a  brass 
mill  meaning  brass  cuttings. 
These  materials  are  melted 
in  crucibles  holding  about 
300  pounds  each,  and  the 
mixture  is  ca.st  into  iron 
molds,  producing  cylindrical 
liillets  about  7  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

The  Bridgeport  Company 
brass  is  all  melted  on  elec- 
trical   furnaces,  which   gives 


complete  and  accurate  con- 
trol of  the  mixture  used  and 
eliminates  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  melting  process. 
The  billets  after  casting  are 
delivered  to  a  powerful  saw 
where  the  tops  or  gates  are 
cut  off,  and  the  billet  is  then 
ready  for  the  extrusion  op- 
eration. 

In  the  extrusion  process, 
if  the  reduction  in  size  is 
great,  the  usual  practice  is 
to  e.xtrude  more  than  one 
rod  from  the  same  billet  by 
having  a  die  with  the  num- 
ber of  holes  required.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  this  process 
any  shaped  section  desired 
can  be  obtained  by  making 
the  die  of  suitable  contour. 
After  extrusion  the  rod  is 
delivered  to  the  draw  bench 
where  it  is  drawn  to  finish- 
ed size.  It  is  then  passed 
through  a  straightening  ma- 
chine, cut  to  the  required 
length,  inspected,  and  pass- 
ed out  to  the  shipping  ware- 
house. 

Many  facts  are  given  in 
this  booklet  as  to  the  mach- 
ining of  brass  rods,  permis- 
sible limits  of  speed  in  cut- 
ting, and  other  data  useful 
to  the  brass  manufacturer. 

L.  J.  Ziesel  Company,  21G 
Market  Street,  are  distribu- 
tors in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district  for  the  Bridge- 
port  Brass   Company. 
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Behind  the  locomotive — Linde 


FEW  people   realize   the  enormous     is  used  for  this   highly  important   work 
work  done   by   Linde  in   keeping     by  almost  all  railroads  of  standing. 

Whenever  time  is  a  weighty  factor  in 
repair  work  Linde  Oxygen  and  Linde  Ser- 
vice are  indispensable. 

Seventy-five  plants  and  warehouses 
centrally  situated,  place  Linde  quality 
and  Linde  Service  at  the  disposal  of 
every  oxygen  user. 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

THE  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  OXYGEN  IN  THE  WORLD 


VEW  people  realize  the  enormous 
work  done  by  Linde  in  keeping 
the  wheels  turning  on  our  railroads. 
The  recent  National  transportation 
tangle  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
worse  but  for  the  quick  and  permanent 
repairs  on  rolling  stock  and  rails  made 
possible  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process. 

Linde  Oxygen,  because  of  constantly 
uniform  purity  and  unfailing  deliveries, 
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THE  SAILOR  OF  THE  SAIL 

I  sing  the  Sailor  of  the  Sail,  breed  of  the  oaken  heart, 
Who  drew  the  world  together  and  spread  our  race  apart. 

Whose  concjuests  are  the  measure  of  thrice  the  ocean's  girth. 
Whose  trophies  are  the  nations  that  girdle  half  the  earth. 

Lord  of  the  Bunt  and  Gasket,  and  Master  of  the  Yard, 

To  whom  no  land  was  distant,  to  whom  no  sea  was  barred; 

Who  battled  with  the  current;  who  conquered  with  the  wind; 
Who  shaped  the  course  before  him  by  the  wake  he  threw  behind; 

Who  burned  in  twenty  climates;  who  froze  on  twenty  seas; 
Who  crept  the  shore  of  Labrador  and  flashed  the  Caribbees; 

Who  followed  Drake;  who  fought  with  Blake;  who  broke  the  bar 

of  Spain, 

And  who  gave  to  timid  traffic  the  freedom  of  the  main; 

To  whom  all  things  were  barter — slaves,  spices,  gold  and   gum; 
Who  gave  his  life  for  glory;  who  sold  his  soul  for  rum. 

I  sing  him  and  I  see  him  as  only  those  can  see 

Who  stake  their  lives  to  fathom  that  solveless  mystery; 

Who  on  the  space  of  waters  have  fought  the  killing  gale. 
Have  heard  the  crying  of  the  spar,  the  moaning  of  the  sail; 

Who  never  see  the  ocean  but  that  they  feel  its  hand 
Clutch  like  a  siren  at  the  heart  to  drag  it  from  the  land. 

I  see  him  drunk  and  fighting  roll  thro'  some  seaboard  town, 
When  those  who  own  and  rob  him  take  to  the  street  and  frown. 

O  Sovereign  of  the  Boundless!    0  Bondsman  of  the  Wave! 
Who  made  the  world  dependent,  yet  lived  and  died  a  slave. 

In  Britain's  vast  Valhalla,  where  sleep  her  worst  and  best — 
Where  is  the  grave  she  made  for  you — your  first  and  final  rest? 

Beneath  no  stone  or  trophy,  beneath  no  monster  tower. 

Lie  those  who  gave  her  empire,  who  stretched  her  arm  to  power. 

Below  those  markless  pathways  where  commerce  shapes  the  trail, 
Unsung,  unrung,  forgotten,  sleeps  the  Sailor  of  the  sail. 

— Thomas  Fleming  Day. 


From  "Songs  of  Sea  and  Sail" 
in  Littell's  "Living  Age,"  Jan.  14,  1899. 
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A  STAUNCH   OLD  WINDJAMMER 

THE  six-masted  barkentine  E.  R.  Sterling,  photographed  just  after  a  tug 
had  cast  off  at  the  San  Francisco  lightship.  She  is  a  vessel  of  2404  tons 
gross,  308  feet  in  length  and  42-9  beam.  She  was  built  by  Harland  & 
Wolff,  Belfast,  in  1883,  and  is,  as  the  date  of  her  build  would  indicate, 
of  iron.  She  was  formerly  the  Lord  Wolseley;  then  the  German  ship  Colum- 
bia; then  the  Lord  Wolseley  again,  after  she  had  been  wrecked  and  repaired; 
under  the  latter  name  she  was  towed  into  Victoria  disabled  and  was  repaired 
on  the  American  side,  thus  gaining  American  registry.  Her  name  was  again 
changed,  this  time  to  Everett  G.  Griggs,  and  finally  to  E.  R.  Sterling.  She  is 
one  of  the  few  sailing  vessels  of  the  world  equipped  with  wireless. 
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'from  Pontoon  to  Superdreadnought' 

During  the  twenty-odd  years  of  its  existence  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  not  only 
turned  out  many  repetitions  and  variations  of  the 
same  type  of  vessel,  but  has  built  vessels  of  almost 
every  known  marine  type — literally  "from  pontoon  to 
superdreadnought." 

From  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  it  is  able  to 
bring  to  new  ship  construction  a  wealth  of  experience 
gained  in  both  quantity  production  and  specialized 
output.  The  New  York  Ship  yard  is  a  specialist  not 
merely  in  one  type  of  vessel  but  in  many — it  might 
be  said  in  all. 

Passenger  liners,  tankers,  colliers,  general  cargo 
carriers,  destroyers,  battleships,  cruisers,  mine-plant- 
ers ;  carfloats,  ferryboats,  tugboats,  dredges ;  each 
type,  each  different  size  or  class,  reflects  the  diversi- 
fied skill,  the  completeness  of  shop  and  yard  facilities 
of  this  great  shipyard. 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBVILDING  Corporation 
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PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERIES 

California,  the  Premier  Fishing  State — II. 


THE  first  install- 
ment of  this  ar- 
ticle covered  the 
story  of  Califor- 
nia's fisheries  in  a  gen- 
eral historical  way  and 
gave  considerable  data 
on  the  boats,  apparatus 
and  personnel,  particu- 
larly of  the  fisheries 
from  San  Pedro  north. 
At  San  Diego  there 
has  grown  up  a  fishing 
business  with  some 
phases  peculiar  to  that 
port.  The  statistics  of 
San  Diego  fisheries  in- 
clude 28  boats  manned 
by  whites  and  30  boats 
manned  by  Japanese, 
which  fish  exclusively 
for  tuna  and  albacore 
during  the  canning  sea- 


California    sardines    in    the    cockpit    of    a 
wharf    of   a    cannery 


California   fishing    boat    taken   from   the 
at    Monterey    Bay         Scott,  Photograplier 


son,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  boats  are  tied 
up.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  48  boats  which  fish 
for  albacore  and  tuna  for  the  canneries  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  season  fish  for  the  fresh  fish  markets. 
That  phase  of  the  fishing  industry  peculiar  to  San 
Diego  employs  29  gill  net  boats  owned  and  manned 
principally  by  Italian  fishermen  and  fishing  exclu- 
sively for  fresh  fish  markets.     These   boats   are  very 


successful.  The  Italian 
fishermen  not  only  are 
very  industrious,  but 
prosperity  is  seldom  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with 
their  industry.  The  ma- 
jority of  their  boats  are 
equipped  with  two  com- 
plete sets  of  halibut, 
sea  bass  and  barracuda 
gear.  While  fishing  with 
one  set  of  nets  the 
other  is  left  ashore  and 
is  being  mended  and 
tanned  so  that  when  a 
good  run  of  fish  is  on 
no  time  is  wasted  for 
lack  of  condition  in  the 
equipment. 

The  financial  agree- 
ments under  which 
these  Italian  fishermen 
operate  are  quite  inter- 


esting. The  great  majority  of  their  catches  are  in 
Mexican  waters.  The  markets  guarantee  to  take  all 
of  the  fish  that  may  be  brought  in  on  each  trip,  at  a 
stipulated  price.  The  markets  also  agree  to  pay  the 
Mexican  government  one  cent  per  pound  on  all  fish 
brought  in  from  Mexican  waters. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  situation   in  San 
Diego    is    the    importation    of    lobsters    from    Mexico. 


Part  of   the   fishing    fleet   at   anchor    in    Monterey    Bay.       Note    the   various   types  Scott.  I'hotographer 
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There  are  about  50  lobster  camps  established  along 
the  coast  of  Lower  California  and  Mexico  with  a 
total  of  about  150  men  divided  as  to  nationality  about 
as  follows:  30  per  cent  Mexican,  40  per  cent  Japanese, 
and  about  30  per  cent  American.  The  equipment  used 
in  these  camps  is  extremely  varied,  comprising  every- 
thing from  simple  skiffs  through  Evinrude  outboard 
motors  to  small  power  boats  of  from  5  to  10  H.  P. 
Several  gasoline  engine  and  Diesel  engine  carriers  are 
used  to  pick  up  the  lobsters  from  the  camps.  One 
new  boat  recently  brought  out  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
is  a  converted  "subchaser"  with  two  125  H.  P.  Diesel 
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engines.    The  duty  on  lobsters  at  present  is  about  2% 
cents  per  pound. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  California  leads  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  volume  and  value  of  fishery 
products;  that  in  1920,  a  rather  low  year,  213,800,000 
pounds  of  fish  were  caught  in  California  waters,  118,- 
500,000  pounds  being  sardines,  11,134,000  pounds  being 
salmon,  balance  tuna,  albacore,  barracuda  and  miscel- 
laneous fish;  that  the  total  value  on  conservative  es- 
timates of  the  boats  used  is  over  $5,000,000  and  the 
value  of  the  nets  and  gear  almost  $2,000,000;  that  the 
industry  has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boats  in  use  are 
conversion  jobs,  making  the  best  out  of  the  material 
at  hand  to  meet  existing  conditions,  and  that  therefore 
in  the  next  four  or  five  years  there  should  be  a  very 
considerable  demand  for  new  boats  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  which  experience  has  dictated  must 
be  met  in  order  to  make  good  under  modern  competi- 
tive fishing  conditions. 
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IMMIGRATION 

THE  appended  table  shows  the  division  of  admis- 
sible aliens  as  fixed  by  the  act  "to  limit  the  im- 
migration into  the  United  States"  passed  by  Con- 
gress May  19,  1921.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  this  sort  of  division,  and  from  figures  at  hand 
the  rate  of  net  immigration  just  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act  was  scarcely  larger  than,  if  equal  to,  the 
rate  which  would  be  permitted  by  the  act.  One  pe- 
culiar feature  which  seems  to  stand  out  prominently 
is  that  this  act  allows  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
Germans  to  enter  than  were  entering  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed. 

Anticipation  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  created  quite 
a  flurry  in  immigration  from  southern  Europe  and  re- 
sulted in  a  congestion  at  Ellis  Island  which  necessi- 
tated emergency  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  slight- 
ly changing  the  application  of  the  act  so  as  to  allow 
entrance  to  all  aliens  who  had  taken  passage  for 
America  and  were  actually  en  route  before  the  date 
set  for  application. 

The  table  will  be  of  interest  to  operators  of  pas- 
senger steamship  lines  and  others  who  are  figuring 
on    immigration    business. 


AN  ELECTRIC  FISH  BARRAGE 


THE  irrigation  ditch,  a  comparatively  new  prod- 
uct on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  of  great  benefit 
in  developing  the  arid  lands  in  certain  sections, 
as  at  present  operated  is  a  considerable  menace 
to  the  salmon  fisheries.  It  is  estimated  that  each  year 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  young  salmon,  slowly 
making  their  way  down  stream  to  the  ocean  home,  pass 
into  these  ditches  and  are  left  to  die  when  the  water 
is  drawn  off. 

To  cope  with  this  situation  numerous  devices  have 
been  tried.  Placing  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  a  screen 
with  a  mesh  fine  enough  to  prevent  the  small  fish  from 
passing  through  proved  ineffectual.  The  drift  and 
waste  carried  down  by  the  current  would  clog  the 
mesh,  and  the  waters  carrying  the  young  fish  would 
flow  over  the  top  of  the  screen  and  out  onto  the  ad- 
jacent ground.  Several  other  means  of  remedy  were 
attempted,  but  only  with  partial  success. 

Even  were  the  screen  to  remain  clear,  the  mode  nf 
progress  of  the  salmon  fry  down  stream  would  make 
impracticable  the  use  of  a  screen.  Salmon  almost  ui;i- 
versally  swim  head  on  to  the  current,  and  their  pro- 
gress down  stream  is  very  slow  in  comparison  with 
the  current.  The  tail  fins  of  the  young  fish  are  very 
soft  and  flexible,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  be- 
come entangled  in  any  screen  set  across  the  current 
and  large  numbers  of  the  fish  die  right  in  '.he  screen. 
The  impracticability  of  screens  for  stopping  young  fish 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  intakes  of  many  power 
canals  in  hydro-electric  developments  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Finally  after  giving  the  problem  much  serious  study 
and  making  numerous  experiments,  C.  D.  Hessey,  ;;ame 
commissioner  of  Yakima  county  in  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, worked  out  an  electrical  barrier.  This  new  inven- 
tion is  the  electric  fish  stop,  and  the  photograph  ac- 
companying this  article  makes  its  method  of  opera- 
tion plain. 

The  electric  fish  stop  is  placed  across  the  head  of 
the  irrigation  ditch.  A  small  water  wheel  and  a  mag- 
neto furnish  the  power.  Small  iron  bars  are  set  four 
feet  apart  on  the  front  of  the  device  extending  down 
into  the  water.  By  a  system  of  wiring  and  a  vibrator 
to  regulate  the  current  the  water  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity for  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  bars. 
Fish  coming  down  stream  with  the  current  strike  this 


View    in    a    dry    irrigating    ditch    showing    young    sahiion    left    to    die 
by    receding    waters 
Photo  J.  X.  Cobb.  College  of  Fisheries,  I'niversity  of  Washington 

charged  water  and  immediately  whirl  around  and  con- 
tinue on  their  way  instead  of  going  on  into  the  irri- 
gation ditch. 

The  electric  fish  stop  shown  herewith  is  one  of  two 
already  in  use  in  the  Yakima,  Washington,  district, 
and  construction  of  a  large  one  is  now  under  way  for 
the  Sunnyside  Canal.  Men  familiar  with  the  irriga- 
tion ditch  problem  are  confident  a  successful  solution 
has  been  found.  Also,  it  is  stated,  the  same  device 
could  be  used  to  establish  rearing  ponds  in  any  stream. 
It  could  be  so  placed  as  to  make  any  size  pond  desired 
and  the  fish  would  be  kept  within  the  charged  area. 
The  invention  is  new.  This  is  the  first  season  it  has 
been  tried  out,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  it  is 
a  success. 


The     head     of     an     irrigation     ditch     near 

electric     fish    stop    i 

I'hoto  J.  N.  Cobb.  College  of  Fisheries 


Yakima,     Washington,     with 
istalled 
,   University  of  Washington 


California     Sardines     and     California    tomatoes     being     delivered     at     the 
wharf    of    a    river    cannery.      Both    go    into    the    same    can 
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NOTABLE  GROUP  AT  A  NOTABLE  LAUNCHING 


Group  at  the  launchmt;  oi  llic  West  Chopaka.  September  19,  1921,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company.  Los  Angeles.  Right  to 
left:  Meyer  Lissner.  United  States  Shipping  Board  commissioner  representing  the  Pacific  Coast;  George  E.  Cryer.  mayor  of  Los  Angeles; 
Erie  M.  Leaf,  vice-president  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company;  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Baker,  sponsor  West  Chopaka;  Fred  L.  Baker, 
president  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company;  Joseph  J.  lynan,  general  manager  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration,   Ltd.,    San    Francisco. 


WITH  the  launching  at  the  plant  of  the  Los  An- 
geles  Shipbuilding   and   Drydock   Company   on 
September  19,  1921,  of  the  12,000-ton  freighter 
West    Chopaka,    there    was    consigned    to    the 
waters  of  Los  Angeles   Harbor  the  last  of  the  ocean 
carriers  of  the  war  emergency  program  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

The  launching  of  a  ship  has  always  been  an  occa- 
sion for  moralizing,  and  undoubtedly  many  American 
citizens  will  be  looking  back  over  the  war  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  pride  and  humility. 

We  are  all  proud  that  it  was  given  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans through  our  Shipping  Board  to  make  such  a 
splendid  contribution  toward  the  winning  of  the  great 
war  as  is  represented  in  the  great  merchant  marine 
fleet  now  owned  by  us  and  operated  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  forced  to  be  humble  as  we  realize 
that  through  circumstances  entirely  beyond  our  con- 
trol this  fleet,  which  we  had  hoped  would  become  a 
commercial  asset,  must  now  very  largely  be  looked 
upon  solely  as  a  war  contribution  which  has  no  inher- 
ent ability  for  self-support  under  present  conditions. 

The  West  Chopaka  completes  a  total  of  2312  ships 
aggregating  13,636,711  tons.  All  these  ships  built  in 
less  than  five  years,  an  average  per  year  of  more  than 
five  times  the  normal  output  of  the  United  States  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  war. 
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The  first  launching  of  this  program  occurred  at  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Richmond, 
New  York,  May  29,  1917,  the  second  launching  at  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland,  California,  Au- 
gust 25,  1917,  and  the  third  at  the  Fore  River  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  October 
27,  1917.  Deducting  these  three  from  the  2312  above 
we  see  that  2309  vessels  have  been  launched  by  the 
Shipping  Board  in  less  than  four  years,  averaging  ap- 
proximately two  vessels  per  working  day  during  that 
time. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spread  on  the  pages  of 
our  public  prints  concerning  graft  and  inefficiency  in 
this  shipbuilding  program.  We  take  no  stock  in  the 
bulk  of  such  material,  knowing  very  well  that  had  the 
high  prices  for  shipping  tonnage  been  sustained  at 
the  levels  of  1918  and  1919  there  would  have  been  no 
talk  of  shipbuilding  graft. 

It  is  only  when  compared  with  the  present  low  levels 
of  prices  procurable  for  steam  tonnage  that  Shipping 
Board  costs,  taking  into  consideration  war  conditions, 
seem  at  all  excessive. 

We  can  say  proudly  that  the  cost  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing program,  considering  the  results  of  that  program, 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  the  costs  of  any 
war  activity  either  of  our  own  governmeut  or  of  any 
government  of  the  Allies. 
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A.    J.    FREY 
Vice-President    U.    S.    Emergency    Fleet   Corporation    in    charge    of    physical    operations 


Once  more  the  Shipping  Board  chairman  has  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  practical  steamship 
operator.  While  born  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  June  6,  1875,  A.  J.  Prey  very  early  in  life  evidenced  that 
practical  common-sense  which  has  marked  his  career  as  an  organizer,  by  bringing  his  family  to  California 
in  1883.  Graduating  from  the  California  public  school  system,  he  entered  journalism  in  the  newspaper 
field,  remaining  in  the  mechanical  and  news  departments  of  a  San  Francisco  daily  from  1892  to  1899. 
In  the  latter  year  he  secured  a  position  as  secretary  to  R.  P.  Schwerin.  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  gen- 
,  eral  manager,  occupying  later  in  succession  the  active  managership  of  the  Portland  and  Asiatic,  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental,  and  San  Francisco  and  Portland  Steamship  companies,  then  affiliated  with  the  Pacific 
Mail.  In  1915  Mr.  Frey  organized  the  Chitna  Mail  Steamship  Company.  Later  he  reorganized  the  pur- 
chasing and  supply  departments  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company  and  affiliated  companies.  In  1918  he 
became  assistant  district  manager  of  ship  construction  for  California  under  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  in  1919  was  appointed  district  manager.  In  1920  he  became  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company  and  established  the  present  express  passenger  service  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Frey  now  faces  the  gigantic  task  of  keeping  in  operation  13.000.000 
tons  of  ocean  shipping,  and  in  this  task  he  should  have  the  patient  co-operation  and  loyal  backmg  of 
every   American   citizen.      He  is  a   practical  man  and   knows   his   business  well. 
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W.    J.    LOVE 
Vice-President    Emergency    Fleet    Corporation    in    charge    of    traffic    department 

Mr.  Love  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  trafhc  management  among  the  younger  exec- 
utives of  the  ship  operating  companies,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  For  a  considerable  period  prior 
to  the  acceptance  of  his  present  position  he  had  been  traffic  manager  in  New  York  for  the  great  British 
steamship  firm.  Furness.  Withy  and  Company.  In  that  connection  he  has  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  traffic  problems  in  all  the  seven  seas.  There  is  hardly  a  trade  carried  on  by  sea  water  anywhere 
on  the  globe  in  which  Furness-Withy  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  operating  steamers.  Mr. 
Love  will,  therefore,  bring  to  the  soution  of  the  problems  connected  with  his  office  a  ripe  understanding 
and  a  thorough,  practical  working  knowledge  which  should  speedily  bring  order  out  of  what  has  been 
largely   chaos. 


ALL  HANDS 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  sea  when  occasion  arose  to 
communicate  anything  in  which  all  hands  were  in- 
terested, it  was  the  custom  to  muster  the  crew  aft 
and  there  tell  it  to  them  face  to  face.  Conditions 
are  different  today,  but  the  occasion  arises  at  times 
when  there's  a  message  to  be  put  over  in  which  all 
hands  are  interested.  Such  an  occasion  is  here  now 
and  all  hands  on  every  American  ship  are  interested 
in  what  we  have  to  say. 

There  is  no  quarter  deck  on  which  such  a  crew  could 
be  mustered,  so  we're  sending  the  message  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  which  you  can  read  and  think  over  on 
your  watch  below. 

The  United  States  government — the  only  union  to 
which  every  American  citizen  owes  first  allegiance — 
is  pledged  to  the  task  of  building  up  and  maintaining 
a  great  merchant  marine.  This  can  be  carried  out 
only  with  the  help  of  all  hands. 

Best  Work  Conditions  in  World 

The  shipping  laws  of  this  country  guarantee  the 
American  sailor  safety,  comfort  and  financial  protec- 
tion, such  as  no  other  country  could  afford  to  offer. 
These  laws,  while  making  seafaring  a  more  inviting 
career,  have  added  tremendously  to  the  expense  of  op- 
erating ships.  In  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  operate 
them  in  competition  with  the  world  unless  the  per- 
sonal service  thus  protected  is  of  such  a  surpassing 
efficiency  that  it  overcomes  the  great  cost. 

Our  coastwise  shipping  exists  almost  entirely  be- 
cause through  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  foreign 
competition  has  been  shut  out.  In  this  way  part  of 
the  burden  of  the  high  cost  of  operating  American 
ships  has  been  shifted  indirectly  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  general  public.  This  high  operating  cost  in  the 
past  automatically  shut  us  out  of  trade  open  to  for- 
eign competition.  The  same  thing  can  happen  again 
and  unless  by  greater  efficiency  we  are  able  in  the 
coastwise  trade  to  offset  this  higher  cost  there  will 
come  a  day  when  the  country  will  weary  of  furnishing 
a  protection  which  adds  only  to  its  own  cost  of  living 
and  will  let  the  foreign  ships  compete  for  our  coast- 
wise traffic. 

In  a  large  measure  this  is  up  to  you. 

We  can't  have  eflSciency  in  the  personnel  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  as  long  as  there  is  divis- 
ion of  allegiance. 

"No  Man  Can  Serve  Two  Masters" 

Here  is  a  typical  admonition  from  the  "regulations" 
of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  of  the  Pacific: 

"Before  shipping  see  that  all  of  the  mates  are  mem- 
bers of  the  association;  if  they  are  not — think  twice. 
At  all  times  before  shipping  or  when  leaving  a  ship, 
consult  the  secretary,  agent  or  business  manager,  by 
calling  at  the  association  rooms  or  by  telephone.  It 
will  be  to  your  interest  to  follow  instructions." 

Here  is  another: 

"Let  the  password  be,  'Do  your  duty  to  the  associa- 
tion, hammers  over  the  side,  let  all  hands  be  more  than 
brothers  of  the  sea,  do  not  be  divided,  stand  as  one 
man,'  then  you  will  reap  the  benefit  by  better  condi- 
tions, and  not  otherwise." 

If  in  the  latter  quotation  the  Masters  and  Mates 
would  substitute  "American  merchant  marine"  for  "as- 
sociation," their  password  would  point  the  way  to  a 
course  of  action  worth  any  man's  while. 

In  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Sailors'  Un- 
ion of  the  Pacific,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  "supreme  law"  to  which  marine  workers  other  than 
licensed   officers   have   bowed,   it   is   frankly  admitted 


that  the  union  is  based  on  the  principle  of  its  members 
getting  all  they  can  from  the  employer  and  giving  as 
little  as  possible,  and  that  only  incidentally.  Although 
the  seafarer  is  dependent  for  his  very  life  on  the  pro- 
tection afforded  him  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
government,  the  oath  or  obligation  that  he  assumes 
on  joining  the  Sailors'  Union  is  not  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  that  protects  him.     Here's  the  oath: 

"I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  man,  that  I  will  be  faithful 
to  this  union  until  death;  that  I  will  work  for  its  in- 
terest and  will  look  upon  every  member  as  my  brother; 
that  I  will  not  work  for  less  than  union  wages  and 
that  I  will  obey  all  orders  of  the  union.  I  promise 
that  I  will  never  reveal  the  proceedings  of  the  union 
to  its  injury  or  to  persons  not  entitled  to  know  the 
same.  And  if  I  break  this  promise,  I  ask  every  mem- 
ber to  treat  me  as  unworthy  of  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance.    So  help  me  God!" 

Lives  Depend  on  Discipline 

A  sailorman  shouldn't  have  to  be  told  that  the  safety 
of  life  at  sea  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
discipline.  Anybody  knows  that  nothing  will  ruin  dis- 
cipline as  quickly  or  as  completely  as  having  too  many 
bosses.  Your  very  life  then  depends  on  this  discipline 
which  is  made  impossible  by  the  divided  allegiance  de- 
manded by  maritime  unions  and  so-called  beneficial 
associations. 

Without  discipline  your  lives  are  imperiled  and  the 
efficient  operation  of  shipping  is  impossible. 

Whenever  a  law  has  been  passed  adding  to  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  American  ships,  the  champions  of 
the  law  have  protested  that  the  superior  efficiency  of 
the  American  crew  would  offset  this  additional  expense 
and  that  it  wouldn't,  consequently,  count  against  the 
American  ship  in  the  fight  for  business  against  for- 
eign competition.  To  put  this  theory  into  practice 
would  require  the  absolute  and  whole-souled  allegiance 
of  every  worker,  from  master  to  galley  boy,  to  the  task 
of  making  the  American  merchant  marine  the  most 
effective  working  organization  in  the  world. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  existence  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  depends  on  the  ability  to  perform 
certain  services  either  better  or  for  less  money  than 
anybody  else.  If  we  can  do  this  we  can  build  up  the 
greatest  merchant  marine  the  world  ever  saw.  If  we 
can't  do  it,  all  the  laws  for  bettering  the  conditions  for 
seafarers,  all  the  unions,  all  the  associations,  won't 
mean  anything  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  no 
American  merchant  marine. 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR  COVER 

THIS  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  has  for  its 
cover  subject  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
showing  the  new  United  States  dreadnought  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  graving  dock  of  the  Union  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Hun- 
ters Point. 

The  California  was  built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
San  Francisco  harbor,  and  is  the  largest  vessel  yet 
completed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  has  a  full  load 
displacement  of  33,190  tons,  a  length  over-all  of  624 
feet,  and  a  beam  of  97  feet  31/2  inches. 

Hunters  Point  dock  is  the  largest  commercial  grav- 
ing dock  in  the  United  States,  having  a  length  of  1000 
feet,  a  width  at  sill  of  110  feet,  and  a  depth  on  sill 
at  ordinary  high  water  of  40  feet. 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  CLIPPERS 

WITH  the  storv  of  the  clipper  ship  Three  Brothers  we  are  beginning  a  series  of  histories  of  famous 
saiiin^^  ships  "that  will  appear  from  time  to  ime  in  forthcoming  issues  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
under  the  authorship  of  F.  C.  Matthews  of  San  Francisco,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  made  a 
hobbv  of  keepinR  track  of  his  old  favorites 
As  we  were  considering  this  series,  there  appear  d  in  two  of  our  contemporaries  the  poems  reproduced 
below,  which  form  so  beautiful  an  introduction  that  we  are  reprinting  them  here.  Both  poems  relate  to 
exactly  the  same  phase  of  life  in  a  sailing  ship,  yet  in  their  treatment  of  this  subject  they  could  not  well 
be  more  different.  Both  voice  the  real  appeal  of  the  sea  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  all  of  those  who  have 
Viking  blood  in  their  veins,  and  apparently  this  appeal  is  just  as  potent  to  the  real  sailor,  whether  he 
be  lighting  the  sea  in  the  lee  scuppers  or  navigating  a  ship  from  the  quarterdeck.  The  real  incentive 
seems  to  be  the  thrill  which  comes  to  every  man  when  he  is  able  by  his  own  skill  and  will  to  overcome 
the  elements  bent  on   his   destruction. 


EASTING    DOWN 

JUST  for  a  moment  still  the  hissing  steam. 
And  southward  lift  free  Fancy  on  swift  wing 
To  traverse  once  again  the  .steep  ravines 
And  mountain  ranges  of  that  regal  sea 
That  rolls  around  the  Cape  and  round  the  Horn. 
No  idle  words,  for  like  the  land,  the  sea 
Hath  mountains  and  wide  valleys  and  vast  plains; 
And  I,  on  yardarm's  giddy  perch,  have  gazed 
From  foaming  cre.st  of  billowy  Snowdon 
Into  the  yawning  gulf  below  and  thought 
This  surely  is  the  Hollow  of  God's  Hand. 
Thence,  swooped  as  on  an  avalanche,  and  felt 
As  if  my  body's  lower  half  had  gone 
And  left  its  blood  to  crowd  the  arteries 
That  lead  through  upper  half  to  heart  and  brain. 
My  face   would   flush   and  o'er  me  there  would   come 
A  fierce  desire  to  hollo  with  the  gale. 
So  to  the  depths  and  then,  without  a  pause, 
Lift  on  the  next  great  surging  slope  and  mount 
Skyward  like  thought  inspired,  till  on  my  view 
There  burst  a  scene  magnificent,  sublime; 
Foaming  Sierra  ranges,  ridge  on  ridge. 
With  summit,  cleft  and  valley,  peak  and  spur. 
And   then   to    downward   glance,   and   watch   the   ship. 
One  of  the  Clyde-built  darlings  slim  of  waist, 
Run  from  the  chasing  waves  like  maid  who  runs 
From  over  eager  arms  of  lover  fond; 
The  pride  of  clippers  at  her  racing  bows. 
And  in  her  wake  the  sea  birds  great  and  small; 
The  mottled  pigeon  and  swart  Cape  hen, 
The  tiny  Mother  Carey  and  the  dove. 
The  roving  molynhawk  and,  lord  of  all. 
The  proud  beaked  albatross  on  soaring  wing; 
And  singing  through  her  cordage  and  her  sails 
The  vigor  of  the  voices  of  the  wind. 
Ah,  dear,  those  days  of  easting  down,  those  days; 
When,  to  the  merry  southwest  gales,  we  swung 
The  saucy  royals,  and  veiled  them  only 
When,  like  boisterous  boys  from  school,  the  squalls 
Would  romp  upon  us  in  their  haily  glee. 
And  hustle  us  a  moment  from  our  course. 
Raising  the  stand-by  call  along  the  deck; 
So  pass,  and  leave  us  to  adjust  ourselves. 
As  young  boys  leave  their  sisters,  half  in  tears. 
Half  smiling,  after  the  rude  embracing 
That  disarranged  the  dressing  of  the  hair. 
We  sighed  to  sight  a  steamer  on  such  days 
When,  from  the  rattling  reel,  the  line  rushed  out 
And  made  the  fourteen  seconds  seem  an  age. 
I've  seen  the  fifteenth  knot  outside  the  rail 
Not  once,  but  many  times,  down   Forty-five. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  in  The  Nautical  Magazine. 
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RUNNING  THE  EASTING  DOWN 

YOU  can  prate  of  yer  ocean  racing  and  swift  Cun- 
arders  too. 
That  skip  The  Ditch  by  power  of  steam  and  the 
thrust  of  a  mighty  screw. 
You  may  thrill  in  the  Aquitania  or  ships  of  like  re- 
nown. 
But  gimme  a  trip  in  a  clipper  ship  when  running  her 
Easting  down. 

D'ye  mind  the  dav  when  we  squared  away  and  ran  her 

East  by  South? 
When  she  trampled   down  the   big   Horn   seas   with   a 

roaring  bone  in  her  mouth. 
When  the  best  hands  twirled  her  bucking  wheel  and 

dared  not  look  behind 
At  the  growling  grey-back  in  her  wake.  .  .  D'ye  mind, 

old  pal,  d'ye  mind? 

Them  were  the  days   with   the  life-lines   strung   from 

the  poop  to  fo'c'sle  head. 
When  the  cook  'n  stoo'  had  their  work  cut  out  to  give 

us  our  daily  bread, 
When  the  dollops  came  thundering  over  the  rails  and 

flooded  the  decks  in  a  broil, 
And  us  poor  devils  were  plunged  to  the  necks  as  we 

hoisted  and  sheeted  a  royal. 

D'ye  mind  the   smile   in  the   Skipper's   eyes   when   he 

summed  her  daily  run? 
And  the  blighter  would  hang  to  his  rags  aloft  'til  a 

gan's'l  banged  like  a  gun. 
And  the  cloths  of  it  flogged  from  the  bolt-ropes   and 

canvas-threads  whitened  the  stay.  .  . 
It  was  "Leggo  that  mizzen  t'gallant,  me  sons;  'n  aloft 

and  cut  it  away!" 

It  was  wonderful  square-yard  sailing,  m'lad,  and  glori- 
ous storming  through 

The  watery  hills  of  fifty  south  with  bar-taut  brace 
and  clew 

And  preventer-sheets  on  the  tops'ls,  and  the  fores'l 
arched  like  a  bow. 

As  she  ran  like  a  hound  to  the  East'ard, — 'n,  Lord,  how 
the  hooker  did  go! 

Ye  can  have  yer  steam-boat  racing,  but  gimme  the  run 
in  a  gale 

Of  a  well-geared  able  clipper  what  is  driven  by  snow- 
white  sail. 

For  I've  known  the  thrill  of  a  piling  sea  and  the  sky 
in  a  cloud-flecked  gown, 

And  fourteen  knots  in  a  wind-bag  when  she's  running 
her  Easting  down ! 
FREDERIC  W.  WALLACE,  in  Canadian  Fisherman. 


THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  THREE  BROTHERS 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


S.    steamer   Vanderbilt  presented   by    Commodore 
government   in    1861 


IT  has  been 
considered 
appropriate 
to  begin  our 
series  of  clipper 
ship  histories 
with  an  article 
on  the  world- 
famous  Three 
Brothers,  whose 
reconstruction, 
its  financing, 
and  its  success- 
ful accomplish- 
ment were  all 
San  Franciscan, 
the  ship  itself 
being  every- 
where regarded 
as  a  San  Fran- 
cisco product. 

As    the    mer- 
chant steamship 

Vanderbilt,  she  was  built  by  Jeremiah  Simonton  at 
Greenpoint,  Long  Island,  1856-7,  for  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt's  North  Atlantic  Mail  Steamship  Line  operat- 
ing between  New  York  and  Havre.  The  other  steam- 
ers of  the  line  were  the  Adriatic,  4145  tons,  and  Illi- 
nois, 2124  tons,  the  Valderbilt's  tonnage  being  3361. 
All  were  wooden  side-wheelers  of  clipper  model.  These 
were  running  in  1860,  but  shortly  afterwards  they  were 
withdrawn,  due  to  lack  of  governmental  support,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  this  line  left  no  American  steam- 
ers engaged  in  trans-Atlantic  traffic. 

The  Vanderbilt  was  then  considered  the  fastest 
steamship  afloat.  On  her  third  voyage  she  arrived 
off  The  Needles  in  9  days  8  hours  from  New  York,  the 
fastest  time  on  record  to  that  date;  ran  350,  337  and 
333  miles  on  successive  days.  In  June,  1858,  she  reach- 
ed dock  at  New  York  in  9  days  13  hours  from  South- 
ampton, best  on  record,  and  the  following  year  made 
the  run  from  The  Needles  to  New  York  in  9  days,  9 
hours,  26  minutes.  Captain  Edward  Higgins,  who  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1874  to  take  over  the  agency  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  was  commander 
of  the  Vanderbilt  when  she  made  the  (then)  record 
passage  from  New  York  to  Southampton  in  9  days,  5 
hours,  being  one-half  hour  better  than  the  time  of  the 
Persia,  which  had  been  represented  as  the  fastest 
steamship  afloat. 

In  1861,  as  a  Unit- 
ed States  war  steam- 
er, the  Vanderbilt 
was  presented  by 
Commodore  Vander- 
bilt to  the  govern- 
ment, fully  outfitted 
as  a  vessel  of  war, 
and  she  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Hampton 
Roads  to  run  down 
the  Merrimac,  should 
the  latter  attempt  to 
get  to  sea.  She  was 
afterwards  put  on  the 
trail  of  the  Alabama, 
which,  however,  suc- 
cessfully evaded  her. 


American  clipper  ship  Three  Brothers.     Le 
31    feet,    registered 


Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the 
port  of  San 
Francisco  was 
on  June  22,1866, 
when  she  arriv- 
ed from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  con- 
voying the  mon- 
itor Monadnock. 
She  then  bore 
the  broad  pen- 
nant of  Commo- 
dore Rodgers, 
her  commander 
being  J.  P.  San- 
ford.  She  was 
described  as  of 
3100  tons,  2800 
indicated  horse- 
power; crew  of 
386,  officers  and 
men;  the  swift- 
est and  one  of  the  largest  wooden  war  steamers  afloat, 
which  had  "borne  our  starry  flag  over  half  the  globe," 
as  the  papers  had  it. 

In  1866  Commodore  Vanderbilt  received  the  gold 
medal  which  the  government  had  voted  him  for  his 
princely  gift.  The  ship  when  turned  over  by  him  had 
been  furnished  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  heavy  guns 
on  the  main  deck  and  two  long  Parrott  guns  on  the 
upper  deck.  She  afterwards  had  her  upper  cabins  cut 
away  and  her  guards  lowered. 

In  August,  1863,  when  in  charge  of  Commander  C. 
H.  Baldwin  and  in  chase  of  the  Alabama,  the  Vander- 
bilt came  across  the  dismasted  and  rudderless  Dutch 
bark  Johanna  Elizabeth,  from  Batavia  for  Amsterdam 
with  a  valuable  cargo  and  fifteen  passengers,  consist- 
ing of  Dutch  army  officers  on  leave  and  their  families. 
Commander  Baldwin  successfully  towed  the  bark  into 
Simons  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  all  claims  for 
salvage  were  waived,  the  Dutch  government  and  all 
interested  were  very  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments 
of  appreciation  for  the  service  rendered.  The  disabled 
bark  had  been  for  over  five  weeks  drifting  back  and 
forth  over  her  own  tracks  and  was  in  a  very  danger- 
ous situation. 

In  1866  the  Vanderbilt  made  a  trip  to  Honolulu,  tak- 
ing to  the  Islands  Queen  Emma  and  her  suite,  the  party 

having  been  touring 
here.  From  this  time 
until  she  was  sold, 
the  ship  was  kept  at 
Mare  Island. 
From  Steamship  to 
Sailing  Ship 
The  Vanderbilt  was 
sold  under  the  ham- 
mer at  Mare  Island 
March  27,  1873,  to 
George  Howes  &  Com- 
pany for  $42,000  cur- 
rency. Official  docu- 
ments shed  a  very 
interesting  light  on 
this  sale,  especially 
when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  pres- 
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ingth   over-all   350  feet,   breadth   48  feet,  depth 
tonnage  3360 
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ent  efTorts  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  sell 
our  great  merchant  marine  fleet.  In  February  of 
1873  the  Vanderbilt  was  put  up  for  bids.  The  larg- 
est bid  was  $56,000  gold.  She  had  previously  been 
appraised  by  the  Naval  Board  at  $80,000,  and  the  bids 
were  all  rejected.  Six  weeks  later  came  a  peremptory 
order  from  Washington  that  she  be  sold  at  auction, 
with  the  result  noted  above.  Her  purchasers  sold  the 
engines  for  $20,000  gold  and  salvaged  stores  and  ma- 
terials to  an  additional  $12,000  gold,  so  that  the  hull, 
ready  to  be  reconditioned  into  a  fine  clipper  ship,  cost 
theni  $7000  gold,  which  even  for  those  days  was  a 
great  bargain. 

Work  on  reconstruction  was  begun  April  13  at  Hun- 
ters Point,  San  Francisco,  by  Coombs  &  Taylor  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  Robert  W.  Waterman  and 
continued  until  ship  was  loaded  and  ready  for  sea,  Oc- 
tober 23.  Cost  of  rebuilding  was  $175,000  gold.  Her 
length  for  tonnage  purposes  was  given  as  312  feet  6 
inches,  beam  48  feet  8  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  21 


Reproduction  of  panel  in  the  old  San  Francisco  Merchants'  Exchange 
showing  the  scene  in  San  Francisco  Bay  as  Three  Brothers  was  towed 
out  on  her  maiden  voyage.  Shown  in  the  picture  above  are,  inward 
bound,  the  barks  Rival.  Windward,  and  Powhatan,  the  schooners  Caroline 
Mills  and  Margaret  Crockard,  and  the  German  corbette  Nymph.  Out- 
bound are  shown  the  bark  Clara  Bell  and  the  brigs  Josephme  and 
Crimea.  The  tugs  Rescue  and  Neptune  are  towing  the  Three  Brothers, 
and   the  steamer   Princess   is   following  with    excursionists. 

Panel  painted  by  Coulter 

feet  6  inches.  She  had  three  full  decks  and  beams  for 
a  fourth  lower  deck,  and  her  total  depth  to  spar  deck 
was  32  feet.  Her  registered  tonnage  was:  below  deck 
1922.91;  between  decks  967.47;  above  deck  81.79;  total 
2972.17  tons.  Her  upper  works  were  raised  14  inches 
and  a  handsome  shear  given  her.  From  plank  shear 
to  bends,  she  was  2V2  feet  thick,  solid  wood,  and  below 
that,  3  feet  mainmast,  981,:.  feet  long,  44  inches  diam- 
eter at  deck,  without  a  single  knot  or  flaw;  main  top- 
mast, 56"  2  feet  long,  20-inch  diameter  at  cap;  top- 
gallant, royal  and  skysail  mast,  one  piece,  70  feet  long. 
Foremast  itself  was  3  feet  shorter  than  the  main;  all 
other  dimensions  of  other  masts  on  the  fore  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  main.  Main  yard,  100  feet  long, 
29  inches  diameter  in  the  slings;  lower  top  sail  yard, 
87  feet  20  inches;  upper,  78  feet  by  18  inches;  top- 
gallant-yard, 55  feet  by  13V->  inches;  royal,  41  by  11 
inches;  skysail-yard,  33  by  9  inches.  Yards  on  fore- 
cast the  same.  Bowsprit  50  feet,  40-inch  diameter  at 
Knight  Head;  jibboom  with  flying-jibboom,  65  feet  by 
19  inches  at  cap.  Under  full  sail  spread  15,000  yards 
of  canvas,  the  mainsail  alone  containing  1010  yards. 

She  was  renamed  Three  Brothers  for  the  three 
Messrs.    Howes,    owners. 

Her  Career  as  an  American  Ship 

Friday,  October  24,  1873,  was  a  momentous  day  in 
San  Francisco  shipping  circles,  for  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  career  of  the  world's  largest  mer- 


chant sailing  vessel.  Precisely  at  noon  the  tug  Nep- 
tune left  Pacific  Mail  Dock  with  a  party  comprising 
the  master  of  the  big  ship,  Captain  George  Cumming 
(formerly  of  the  clipper  Young  America,  same  own- 
ers), and  his  wife;  the  Messrs.  Howes,  of  whom  Jabez 
went  in  the  ship  to  Havre;  the  pilot  commissioners; 
a  number  of  leading  merchants;  Pilot  Nathan;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  band  of  music.  The  tugs  Nep- 
tune and  Rescue  began  towing  at  1:15  p  .m.  to  the 
tune  of  "Good  Bye,  Eliza  Jane"  by  the  band.  The 
wharves  were  crowded  with  cheering  multitudes,  while 
the  noise  from  innumerable  whistles  was  deafening. 
The  clipper  ship  Herald  of  the  Morning  added  her 
quota  to  the  din  by  saluting  with  her  two  guns,  shortly 
afterwards  being  followed  by  the  guns  from  Fort  Point 
and  from  an  inward-bound  revenue  cutter.  An  excur- 
sion party  on  the  steamer  Princess  followed  the  ship 
until  past  Fort  Point,  and  amidst  music  and  continued 
cheering,  the  tugs  dropped  their  charge  eight  miles 
outside.  When  Pilot  Nathan  left  the  ship  at  5  p.  m. 
she  was  under  full  sail,  courses  to  skysails,  going  off 
close  hauled,  in  a  fine  westerly  wind. 

The  voyage  thus  auspiciously  commenced  was  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  off  the  port  of  Havre,  at 
daylight,  February  13,  1874;  time  of  passage,  111  days 
12  hours;  took  pilot  off  Falmouth  108  days  16  hours 
out.  Captain  Cumming  had  made  the  Horn  in  54  days 
and  was  on  the  line  the  86th  day.  Best  day,  February 
5,  314  miles  in  strong  northeast  by  north  winds.  Least 
day,  10  miles,  though  had  several  days  under  20  each. 
Total  distance  sailed,  16,073  miles.  Beat,  by  three 
days,  the  British  iron  clipper  British  King,  whose  San 
Francisco  backers  had  considerable  money  up  that  she 
would  outrun  the  "big  brother,"  but  as  "Along  the 
Wharves"  in  the  "Alta"  had  it,  "Kings  weren't  trumps 
this  deal."  Three  Brothers  by  her  passage  also  won 
for  her  backers  their  wagers  that  she  would  arrive  at 
Havre  not  later  than  Young  America  (from  New  York, 
October  29)  would  reach  this  port;  as  it  was  both 
ships  arrived  at  their  respective  destinations  on  the 
same  day,  but  "big  brother"  was  several  hours  ahead. 
Completing  her  first  voyage,  Three  Brothers  crossed 
from  Havre  to  New  York;  loaded  4800  tons  general 
cargo  and  reported  herself  at  this  port  November  8, 
1874,  after  a  passage  of  132  days.  With  much  light 
and  head  winds  and  13  days  of  calms  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  then  taking  9  days  to  make  the  run  from 
4  degrees  south  to  7  degrees  south,  she  retrieved  her- 
self by  making  the  fine  time  of  85  days  from  the  lat- 
ter point  into  port. 

Second  voyage:  Sailed  hence  December  28,  1874. 
Took  British  pilot  April  14,  1875,  107  days  out  and 
anchored  at  Liverpool  three  days  later,  110  days.  Re- 
ported light  winds  to  the  line,  23  days;  passed  Cape 
Horn  in  50  days  and  was  again  on  the  line  on  80th 
day  out.  Distances  run  weekly  were:  520,  853,  1114, 
1559,  1104  (one  day  282),  1350,  1378,  1405  (one  day 
310,  under  all  sail,  running  about  seven  points  free 
and  frequently  logging  15  knots),  883,  839,  553,  1471, 
1472,  and  for  week  ending  April  12,  1092.  Log  showed 
that  on  March  4  in  South  Atlantic  "spoke  British  ship 
Derbyshire  (left  San  Francisco  26  days  before  us)  and 
dropped  her  out  of  sight  in  a  short  time.  Soon  after 
came  up  with  and  passed  the  ship  Oakland  (left  San 
Francisco  11  days  before  us)."  The  "big  brother" 
also  beat  the  crack  Britishers,  America,  British  King 
and  British  Peer,  all  sailing  about  the  same  time,  the 
first  by  19  days  and  the  last  named  by  27. 

Completing  this  voyage.  Three  Brothers  arrived  here 
October  24,  1875,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  134  days 
from  Liverpool.     Had  hard  luck  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
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36  days  to  the  line;  no  trades  in  South  Atlantic  and 
19  days  of  strong  gales  off  the  Horn.  However,  she 
came  up  from  50  degrees  south  in  the  Pacific  to  within 
600  miles  of  this  port  in  the  excellent  time  of  42  days. 
Thence,  however,  luck  again  deserted  her  and  for  14 
days  she  had  light  airs  and  calms  and  was  inside  the 
Farallones  for  three  days  in  a  dense  fog. 

Third  voyage:  Sailed  hence  December  23,  1875;  ar- 
rived in  the  Channel  105  days  out  and  anchored  at 
Liverpool  April  9,  1876,  108  days.  Was  13  days  15 
hours  to  the  line,  a  very  fine  run;  passed  the  Horn 
in  48  days  and  crossed  the  line  76  days  out,  good  time 
thus  far,  but  thence  had  adverse  winds.  During  the 
seventh  week  out  made  1457  miles;  on  January  31 
logged  318. 

Completing  this  voyage  Captain  Cumming  brought 
his  charge  safely  into  this  port,  January  13,  1877,  in 
116  days  from  New  York.  Had  a  fine  run  of  52  days 
from  the  Horn  to  the  Farallones,  off  which  lost  some 
sails  in  a  heavy  norther  the  day  before  arrival. 

Fourth  voyage:  Left  here  March  17,  1877.  Had  19 
days  to  the  line;  52  days  to  the  Horn  and  was  on  the 
line  in  the  Atlantic  77  days  out.  Made  Fastnet  light 
June  26,  101  days  out;  anchored  in  the  Mersey  29,  104 
days.  During  week  ending  June  9  made  1600  miles; 
and  for  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  voyage  ran  10,044 
miles.  Made  the  fastest  passage  of  any  vessel  sailing 
about  this  time,  beating  Patterdale  by  10  days,  Lang- 
dale  by  8  days,  Benmore  by  13  days.  Charger  by  16 
days,  all  ships  noted  for  speed. 

Three  Brothers  rounded  out  this  voyage  by  arriving 
here  January  8,  1878,  112  days  from  Liverpool  with 
3473  tons  of  coal.  Had  uniformly  fine  weather;  was 
but  11  days  from  50  degrees  south  in  Atlantic  to  48 
degrees  south  86  degrees  west  in  Pacific — was  off  this 
port  and  within  300  miles  for  8  days.  This  voyage 
was  her  fastest,  216  sailing  days  on  the  round. 

Fifth  voyage:  This  was  a  round  to  New  York  be- 
tween dates,  October  11,  1878,  and  September  19,  1879; 
time  outward.  111  days;  return,  134  days.  Took  hence 
3258  short  tons  barley.  Have  no  memoranda  of  out- 
ward trip.  On  return  had  nothing  but  unfavorable 
weather  and  winds;  31  days  to  the  line;  thence  34 
to  the  Horn;  thence  31  to  the  Pacific  Line  with  much 
heavy  weather,  gales  and  violent  squalls  in  South  Pa- 
cific; and  as  if  to  finish  consistently,  head  winds  kept 
her  38  days  from  the  line  to  port,  off  which  she  was 
also  detained  two  days  in  a  dense  fog. 

Sixth  voyage:  Sailed  hence  November  24,  1879;  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  April  4,  1880,  132  days  passage. 

This  was  the  last  run  of  Three  Brothers  under  the 
American  flag,  for  following  the  suspension  of  her 
owners,  she  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Williams, 
a  partner  of  James  Baines  of  old  Black  Ball  Austral- 
ian clipper  packet  fame. 

Three  Brothers  Under  the  British  Flag 

In  recent  correspondence  to  the  Liverpool  Weekly 
Post,  Captain  Mathias,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
ship  during  her  career  as  a  Britisher,  states  that  he 
was  persuaded,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  go  out 
as  master,  but  that  the  sequel  proved  that  he  was  for- 
tunate and  made  good  passages.  To  quote  from  Cap- 
tain Mathias  further:  "She  was  very  fast  and  I  do 
not  think  could  be  beaten.  She  was  a  favorite  ship 
at  Antwerp,  where  we  loaded  general  cargo,  princi- 
pally glass,  for  'Frisco.'  Finally  freights  got  so  low 
for  wheat  that  a  great  many  ships  were  laid  up,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  get  so  large  a  cargo  in  one  ship,  so 
when  I  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  July,  1885,  she  was  laid 
up  and  shortly  afterward  sold  to  the  Anchor  Line  to 
go  to  Gibraltar  as  a  coal  hulk;    being  of  great  length, 


those  round-mainsail  fellows  can  lie  alongside  com- 
fortably to  coal.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  destroy  her  during  the  war." 

Her  record  as  a  British  ship  follows: 

Arrived  at  Wilmington,  California,  August  3,  1881, 
134  days  from  Liverpool;  discharged  3000  tons  coal; 
came  to  San  Francisco;  discharged  1000  tons;  loaded 
90,435  centals  of  wheat  (the  largest  amount  carried 
in  her  history),  and  arrived  out  at  Antwerp  January 
28,  1882,  105  days  passage.  Cargo  turned  out  in  ex- 
cellent order.  Loaded  general  cargo  and  sailed  from 
Antwerp  May  2.  Arrived  here  August  22,  1882,  117 
days  out;  112  days  from  dropping  pilot  off  the  Lizard. 
Was  62  days  to  the  Horn  and  was  on  the  Equator  90 
days  out.  In  the  South  Pacific  Captain  Mathias  got 
caught  in  the  bight  of  the  spanker  sheet  and  broke  his 
leg.  Log  had  the  terse  entry,  "Set  same  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  steward."  The  mate  took  charge  and 
brought  the  ship  safely  into  port. 

Sailed  hence  October  28,  1882,  for  Antwerp.  Had 
been  ready  several  days  previously,  but  the  crew  had 
refused  duty,  and  finally  Captain  Mathias  had  to  get 
a  shore  gang  to  heave  up  anchor.  Put  into  Plymouth 
March  15,  1883,  138  days  out,  with  mutiny  aboard: 
there  was  trouble  all  the  voyage  out  and  six  of  the 
crew  had  refused  all  duty  the  whole  passage. 

Vessel  proceeded  to  Antwerp;  discharged;  loaded 
and  arrived  here  December  21,  1883.  She  lost  her  rud- 
der and  was  some  six  weeks  at  Rio  replacing  it.  Thence 
she  had  the  very  quick  passage  of  72  days  to  this  port. 

She  bade  a  final  farewell  to  her  former  home  port 
on  March  7,  1885,  when  she  got  away  for  Liverpool; 
arrived  out  July  8,  in  123  days,  and  was  sold  as  here- 
tofore stated. 

Authorities  who  have  seen  her  within  ten  years  or 
so  past  say  that  she  was  then  in  good  condition,  her 
sides  being  very  smooth  and  seams  about  as  narrow 
as  those  of  a  new  ship.  The  Norwegian  steamer  Tri- 
color, a  former  well-known  trader  to  this  port,  dis- 
charged a  cargo  of  coal  into  her  not  many  years  since. 

So  here  we  will  take  leave  of  our  old  friend.  Still 
serving  a  useful  end,  rounding  out  a  strenuous  career 
of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  in  which  she 
always  "made  good,"  for  her  builders  builded  well. 
Little  did  the  writer  think  over  forty  years  ago,  while 
sitting  on  the  wharf  stringer  watching  the  husky 
stevedores  in  their  back-breaking  job,  as,  steadily  and 
regularly  as  machinery,  they  lifted  the  bags  of  grain 
by  stages  over  the  ship's  bulwarks,  sliding  them  down 
into  the  huge  hold  and  bleeding  them  now  and  then 
for  good  stowage,  that  he  would  ever  have  the  pleasant 
task  of  compiling  the  history  of  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  celebrated  ships  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Anyone  desiring  to  inspect  a  correct  model  of  this 
celebrated  ship  can  find  one  in  the  Nautical  Room, 
Golden  Gate  Park  Museum.  Although  the  model  is 
named  Emma,  it  is  actually  Three  Brothers,  and  is  rig- 
ged with  four  masts  which  Captain  Cumming  alwa/s 
claimed  she  should  have  had.  This  model,  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  workmanship,  was  built  aboard  ship  by 
Captain  Cumming  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Every- 
thing is  in  exact  proportion  and  ship  shape:  each 
block,  even  the  smallest,  has  its  shieve  and  is  in  run- 
ning order;  the  standing  rigging  is  of  silver  wire, 
laid  by  Cumming,  who  also  turned  out  of  ivory,  masts, 
yards,  blocks,  etc.  The  model  was  raffled  off  at  the 
Merchants  Exchange  in  December,  1882,  and  although 
the  writer  held  a  number  of  tickets,  the  lucky  man 
proved  to  be  popular  Frank  Middleton,  master  steve- 
dore. The  model  was  at  that  time  appraised  at  up- 
wards of  $1,000. 
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WHAT   IS    WRONG    WITH    THE    AMERICAN    MER- 
CHANT MARINE? 

MANY  American  citizens  have  been  asking  them- 
selves during  the  past  year  the  questions, 
"What  is  wrong  with  the  American  merchant 
marine?  And  with  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board?"  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  attempts 
to  frame  up  answers  to  these  questions  by  Shipping 
Board  officials,  various  members  of  Congress,  senators, 
politicians,  shipbuilders.  In  fact,  all  classes  of  the 
American  people  have  in  one  way  or  another  had  a 
hand  in  the  propaganda  which  has  been  appearing 
in  the  public  press  from  time  to  time  concerning  these 
questions  and  a  possible  solution. 

Practically  all  of  the  material  that  has  appeared, 
however,  seems  to  ignore  the  fundamental  difficulty 
with  not  only  American  shipping  but  world  shipping 
at  the  present  time.  A  great  deal  of  loose  talk  is  in- 
dulged in  concerning  former  American  supremacy  in 
merchant  marine,  concerning  a  return  to  pre-war  pros- 
perity in  merchant  marine  matters,  concerning  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  alleged  to  have  been  paid  an- 
nually to  foreign  ships  for  the  carriage  of  American 
freight,  and  concerning  so-called  foreign  propaganda 
at  Washington  for  the  destruction  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  which  has  been  built  up  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  treasure. 

We  are  continually  having  congressional  investiga- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, every  investigating  committee  finding  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  graft,  of  criminal  carelessness, 
and  of  official  incapacity,  and  every  Congressional  com- 
mittee uniformly,  after  so  finding,  "whitewashing" 
everybory  concerned  and  arriving  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture in  ballast  just  as  they  started  out. 

The   chief   difficulty   today    in   the   world's    shipping 


is  that  there  are  too  many  ships  and  too  little  freight. 
One  remedy  for  this — the  laying  up  of  ships — is  auto- 
matically applied  and  has  been  applied  in  all  ports  of 
the  world,  both  as  regards  American  ships  and  as  re- 
gards the  ships  of  every  other  nationality.  The  other 
remedy — that  of  getting  down  to  hardpan,  going  to 
work  and  producing  more  freight — seems  to  have  been 
far  removed  from  the  mind  of  anybody  who  has  any 
connection  with  this  question. 

There  is  some  evidence  quite  recently  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  world's  population  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  applying  this  latter  rem- 
edy, and  that  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  on  our  ship- 
ping horizon. 


WORLD  SHIPPING 

BRIEFLY  stated  in  figures  and  using  round  num- 
bers, there  are  63,000,000  tons  of  shipping  afloat 
today  compared  with  50,000,000  in  1914,  an  in- 
crease in  the  world's  ;nerchant  tonnage  of  13,- 
000,000  tons.  Under  ordinary  normal  conditions  this 
would  represent  approximately  the  normal  rate  of  in- 
crease for  world  tonnage,  and  we  would  be  in  capacity 
for  carrying  freight  on  the  same  footing  as  we  were 
in  1914.  It  is  very  commonplace  to  say  that  world  con- 
ditions are  not  normal.  They  are  so  far  from  normal 
that  actual  figures  show  instead  of  an  increase  in  ton- 
nage of  freight  carried  a  tremendous  decrease,  so  that 
today  with  13,000,000  tons  additional  shipping  we  are 
carrying  in  the  world's  ships  35  per  cent  less  freight 
than  we  were  in  1914.  That  in  a  nutshell  is  the  primal 
cause  of  all  of  the  difficulties  in  world  shipping. 

We  find  a  great  many  academical  students  of  ship- 
ping referring  to  tremendous  "invisible"  exports  de- 
pended upon  by  Great  Britain  for  bringing  to  her 
somewhat  of  a  fair  balance  in  her  export  and  import 
trades,  these  invisible  exports  largely  consisting  of 
freight  earned  by  her  sea  tonnage. 

Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  chairman  of  Furness,  Withy  & 
Company,  Limited,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  stock- 
holders of  that  great  British  shipping  company  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  two  years  ago  the 
gross  freights  earned  by  British  shipping  were  be- 
tween £350,000,000  and  £400,000,000,  the  same  method 
of  calculation  applied  during  the  last  fiscal  year  would 
show  that  these  earnings  had  dropped  to  between  £60,- 
000,000  and  £70,000,000,  and  that  in  using  these  fig- 
ures, small  as  they  were,  for  calculating  the  basis  of 
invisible  exports,  it  was  necessary  to  deduct  the  coal 
purchased  abroad  during  the  coal  strike  and  the  join- 
ers' work  effected  abroad  during  the  joiners'  strike, 
leaving  an  exceedingly  small  surplus  to  be  contributed 
to  that  one-time  potent  adjuster  of  Britain's  trade  bal- 
ance. In  making  public  these  figures,  he  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  £60,000,000  to  £70,000,000  here  refer- 
red to  is  not  a  profit  on  the  operation  of  ocean-going 
shipping,  but  the  gross  returns,  out  of  which  expenses 
and  depreciation  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  that, 
consequently,  a  large  proportion  of  this  contribution 
of  shipping  to  the  invisible  exports  of  Britain  was 
made  at  a  loss  to  the  shipowning  companies. 

In  predicting  the  outlook  for  the  current  year  Sir 
Frederick  speaks  in  parable.  Says  he:  "A  prudent 
traveler  across  the  desert  has  his  baskets  full  of  bread 
and  his  bottles  filled  with  water.  There  is  no  use  dis* 
guising  the  fact  that  shipping  has  a  difficult  period  to 
face,  and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  patience 
before  all  our  difficulties  are  overcome.  But,  to  use 
a  rowing  expression,  every  man  in  the  boat  must  pull 
his  full  weight.  The  principle  of  'ca'  canny'  must  be 
left  behind  as  one  of  the  specters  of  the  past." 
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ONE  WAY  TO  HELP 

COUNTY  COUNSEL  A.  J.  HILL  of  Los  Angeles 
has  ruled  that  cotton  stored  at  that  point  await- 
ing compression  is  subject  to  county  taxation. 
He  said  in  part:  "While  at  the  compress  the 
cotton  is  not  in  control  of  the  common  carriers;  that 
during  the  time  that  the  cotton  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  compression  and  not  under  a 
bill  of  lading,  the  consignee  has  full  power  of  control, 
and  disposition  over  it,  and  could  withdraw  the  cot- 
ton and  dispose  of  it  as  he  might  see  fit;  that  the  cot- 
ton is  under  control  of  the  owner,  with  all  the  powers 
of  absolute  ownership." 

The  Japan  Cotton  Trading  Company  protested,  in 
part  as  follows:  "We  hold  that  the  cotton  is  not  under 
our  control  and  ownership  while  at  San  Pedro,  by 
virtue  of  certain  steamship  contracts,  under  which  we 
have  obligated  ourselves  to  deliver  certain  quantities 
of  cotton  after  having  same  properly  assembled  and 
compressed.  The  necessity  at  times  of  holding  certain 
bales  at  San  Pedro  is  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
a  certain  number  of  bales  to  meet  the  grade  stipula- 
tions in  our  contracts  of  sale  with  the  foreign  buyers. 
We  can  show  by  our  files  that  any  cotton  in  transitory 
storage  at  San  Pedro,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
and  compression,  at  noon,  March  1,  1921,  is  not  under 
our  control  for  disposal  as  we  might  see  fit,  but  that 
it  is  in  transit  in  process  of  shipment,  according  to 
certain  contracts  of  sale,  which  we  have  obligated  our- 
selves to  fulfill." 

An  opinion  such  as  Mr.  Hill's  certainly  is  not  likely 
to  promote  the  foreign  trade  of  Los  Angeles. 


value  when  completed.  Vessels  on  the  register  of  over 
25  years  of  age  represent  5,757,175  gross  tons,  of 
which  4,055,847  are  owned  abroad  and  1,701,328  are 
owned  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  for  the  purposes  of 
estimating  the  effective  world  tonnage  these  are  dis- 
regarded, we  arrive  at  an  increase  of  5,945,825  gross 
tons  over  1914.  Of  this  increase,  however,  2,940,000 
gross  tons  is  represented  by  the  increase  in  bulk  oil 
carriers,  and  whilst  to  some  extent  these  may  displace 
coal  carrying,  for  ordinary  general  purposes  of  the 
world's  trade,  it  may  be  said  there  are  in  effect  only 
3,005,825  gross  tons  more  of  serviceable  vessels  afloat 
today  than  there  were  in  1914.  Notwithstanding  these 
figures  there  is  laid  up  in  the  world's  ports  an  amount 
of  tonnage  which  was  recently  estimated  at  round 
about  10,000,000  tons.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  freight  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  over-production  of  tonnage  as  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  world's  overseas  trade,  and  so  far  as 
shipowners  are  concerned,  I  can  only  see  one  practical 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  reduce  operating  costs 
to  such  a  level  as  will  help  forward  a  revival  of  inter- 
national trade.  Seamen's  wages  have  already  been  re- 
duced by  mutual  agreement;  we  have  extended  our 
self-insurance  arrangements  in  order  to  minimize  the 
expenditure  on  insurance  premiums,  whilst  coal  has 
been  decontrolled,  and  has  come  down  in  price,  but 
still  not  far  enough." 


ANALYSIS   OF   SHIPPING    FIGURES 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEWIS,  chairman  of  Messrs. 
Furness  Withy  &  Company,  Ltd.,  makes  a  very 
shrewd  and  common-sense  analysis  of  Lloyd's 
latest  statistics  and  draws  a  very  good  moral  for 
all  shipping  men  to  follow.  While  written  from  an  en- 
tirely British  viewpoint,  the  conclusions  apply  just  as 
strongly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Without  further 
comment  we  present  the  analysis  in  Sir  Frederick's 
own  words : 

"I  need  not  tell  you  that  since  we  last  met  we  have 
experienced  a  very  heavy  drop  in  freights.  It  is  com- 
monplace to  say  that  this  fall  is  due  to  the  volume  of 
overseas  trade  falling  below  the  supply  of  ships,  but 
while  that  is  obviously  the  primary  cause  of  the  de- 
pression it  is  worth  while  analyzing  the  position  some- 
what more  fully.  A  study  of  the  statistics  recently 
published  in  Lloyd's  Registry  of  Shipping  shows  that 
of  the  total  world's  steam  tonnage  of  54,217,000  gross 
tons,  there  is,  eliminating  wooden  vessels  altogether, 
11,703,000  gross  tons  of  shipping  afloat  more  than  there 
was  in  1914,  notwithstanding  the  tonnage  lost  during 
the  war.  The  approximate  increase  that  would  have 
occurred  normally  during  this  period  of  seven  years  is 
15,000,000  gross  tons — that  is,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  had  been  no  war  and  no  substantial  increase  in 
the  shipbuilding  plants  of  the  United  States.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  there  has  been  no  over-produc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression.  Further- 
more, these  figures  include  a  number  of  old  vessels 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  have 
passed  into  the  shipbreakers'  hands  long  ago,  and 
which  have  only  been  kept  in  service  owing  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  any  seaworthy  vessel,  however 
old,  could  find  employment.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
that  these  vessels  will  never  again  be  put  into  com- 
mission unless  under  exceptional  circum.stances,  as 
the   cost   of   repairs   and   surveys   would   exceed   their 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


WE  are  informed  by  statisticians  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  several  million  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  and  that  the  number  is 
increasing  rapidly.  While  some  authorities  are 
sadly  perplexed  over  this  condition,  others  affect  an 
optimistic  view,  and  even  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  United  States  is  reported  in  the  public  prints  to 
be  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the  situation,  stating  that 
"there  is  not  any  more  unemployment  today  than  there 
was  in  1914." 

Much  as  we  desire  to  be  optimistic,  however,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  with  the  present 
high  level  of  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  win- 
ter coming  on,  these  unemployed  are  facing  consider- 
able hardship,  and  the  conditions  are  serious  enough 
to  warrant  the  best  thought  and  action  of  the  wisest 
heads  in  the  nation. 

President  Harding  and  his  cabinet  are  attacking 
this  problem  very  vigorously,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Herbert  Hoover  a  conference  is  just  now  be- 
ing held  in  Washington  to  see  what  can  be  done  to- 
ward removing  the  causes  of  unemployment.  At  its 
best,  however.  Federal  action  must  be  slow  in  reach- 
ing the  great  mass  of  men  affected  by  this  condition, 
and  local  efforts  are  needed  to  supplement  those  from 
Washington. 

We  suggest  that  these  local  efforts  should  be  direct- 
ed broadly  along  two  lines.  First,  all  available  funds 
for  public  improvements  should  be  used  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  bridge  the  gap;  and  second,  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  private  capital  so  that 
industrial  and  manufacturing  firms  will  not  delay  im- 
provements to  plant. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  John  McLaren,  su- 
perintendent of  Golden  Gate  Park,  comes  forward  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  can  use  several  thousand  of  the 
city's  unemployed  for  a  month  or  two  in  park  exten- 
sion and  improvement  work,  if  the  supervisors  will 
vote  the  necessary   funds. 

And  again,  for  instance,  in  San  Francisco  we  know 
that  there  are  some  millions  of  cash  and  salable  bonds 
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available  for  constriiftive  improvement  on  the  water- 
front under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners.  A  very  considerable  amount  of 
work  in  the  Board's  program  is  waiting  only  for  the 
demands  of  business  to  initiate  actively  its  program 
of  extension.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  is  ample 
argument  for  the  immediate  use  of  these  funds  and 
for  the  employment  thereby  of  several  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  men.  In  this  connection  the  city's 
program  for  the  leveling  of  Rincon  Hill  should  be  un- 
dertaken very  promptly,  as  this  will  not  only  provide 
work  for  a  large  number  of  men,  but  will  enable  the 
Harbor  Board  more  intelligently  to  initiate  its  program. 

So  much  for  San  P'rancisco  alone. 

We  know  that  in  the  region  of  Central  California 
there  is  enough  work  needed  to  be  done  to  provide 
employment  for  all  the  unemployed  who  reside  in  that 
territory,  and  that  much  of  this  work  is  delayed,  not 
for  lack  of  funds,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  future  business  conditions. 

Undoubtedly  the  same  condition  exists  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States. 

If,  therefore,  the  negotiations  of  the  conference  at 
Washington  can  restore  confidence,  it  will  take  but 
a  very  short  time  to  put  all  of  the  unemployed  at  work 
and  so  to  create  a  further  increase  of  confidence  which 
will  rapidly  bring  us  back  to  stable  normal  conditions. 


GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS 

IN  this  connection  the  Federal  government  can  im- 
mediately help  the  unemployment  situation  and  at 
the  same  time  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  con- 
fidence in  general  business  conditions  by  resuming 
work  on  its  own  contracts  in  cases  where  those  con- 
tracts have  been  suspended  in  line  with  the  present 
retrenchment  program.  In  this  particular  phase  of 
the  question  we  are  much  interested  because  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  retrenchment  has  been  directed  to- 
ward marine  work,  both  in  shipbuilding  affairs  and 
naval  affairs. 

In  the  case  of  the  suspension  of  the  naval  contracts 
the  work  had  in  large  measure  been  started,  commit- 
ments for  materials  had  been  made  by  contractors  and 
sub-contractors  in  good  faith,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  contracts  will  in  the  long  run  simply  mean  that 
the  United  States  government  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment will  be  under  tremendously  increased  cost  for 
the  finishing  of  these  contracts  or  for  the  satisfaction 
of  contratcors'  claims  against  the  government. 

We  can,  therefore,  see  no  economy  in  such  action 
by  the  Navy  Department,  and  we  can  see  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  passage  by  the  present  Congress  of  a 
deficiency  appropriation  to  meet  the  work  in  hand  un- 
der these  contracts  will  keep  at  work  a  large  number 
of  men  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  employment 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  general  bus- 
iness confidence.  For  purely  economic  reasons,  there- 
fore, we  urge — and  ask  all  our  readers  to  urge — upon 
Congress  that  such  appropriation  be  passed  during  the 
present  session. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  government  in  all  of  its 
departments  should  be  very  careful  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  business  ethics.  "We  should  have  more 
business  in  politics  and  less  politics  in  business." 


bership  of  about  50,000,  including  in  its  ranks  the 
mo.st  representative  and  best  qualified  professional  en- 
gineers in  the  United  States.  This  federated  society 
has  undertaken  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  has 
been  prominently  before  the  American  people  in  the 
public  prints  with  an  educational  campaign  for  the 
reduction  of  waste  in  industry. 

One  very  useful  activity  of  the  Federated  Societies, 
the  results  of  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
be  given  prominence,  is  the  employment  bureau  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  placement  of 
engineers  of  every  variety  of  training  and  experience. 
The  only  qualification  for  service  from  this  bureau  is 
that  all  applicants  must  be  members  of  one  of  the 
affiliated  societies  and  must  submit  a  complete  educa- 
tional and  professional  record  of  their  engineering 
experience.  These  records  are  carefully  classified  and 
collated,  and  as  inquiries  for  men  to  fill  positions  are 
received,  the  records  of  men  suitable  to  fill  them  are 
immediately  available.  The  services  of  the  bureau  are 
free  to  employer  and  member  alike,  and  all  negotia- 
tions may  be  strictly  confidential,  is  desired. 

The  high  standards  required  for  membership  in  any 
of  the  member  societies  insure  the  quality  of  the  men 
available,  while  the  number  and  the  varied  experience 
of  the  members  of  these  societies  provide  a  wide  field 
of  choice  for  a  prospective  employer. 

The  employment  bureau  of  The  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies  tenders  its  services  to  all  engi- 
neering organizations  in  the  building  up  and  expan- 
sion of  their  personnel  in  preparation  for  the  increased 
activity  which  is  now  manifest  in  the  majority  of  our 
industrial  centers. 


T 


SCIENTIFIC    EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE 

HE  engineering  .societies  of  America  have  re- 
cently formed  a  consolidated  organization  which 
is  known  as  The  Federated  American  Engineer- 
ing  Societies    and   represents    a   combined    mem- 


A   HEARTY    ENDORSEMENT 

WHEN  H.  H.  Ebey,  district  director  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Board,  returned  from 
Washington  to  San  Francisco  still  seated  se- 
curely in  the  saddle,  the  unusually  active  ru- 
mor that  he  was  to  be  supplanted  more  or  less  sum- 
marily died  a  sudden  death.  Something  doubtless  oc- 
curred at  Washington  of  which  the  public  has  no  pre- 
cise idea,  for  the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Ebey's  forced  re- 
tirement were  too  circumstantial  to  have  been  ground- 
less, and  many  well-informed  individuals  thought  that 
he  was  bound  for  decapitation.  What  caused  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  or  certains  members  thereof,  to  decide 
otherwise  also  may  be  left  to  speculation,  but  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Association  may  have  had  some  effect: 
"In  view  of  press  reports  of  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion within  the  board  and  having  been  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  situation  here,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  calling  to  your  attention  the  efficient  service 
rendered  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  splendid  co-oper- 
ation afforded  your  managing  agents  and  private  op- 
erators by  Harold  H.  Ebey,  district  director  of  opera- 
tions, and  his  assistants.  We  strongly  indorse  his  ad- 
ministration and  trust  that  your  board  and  officials 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  its  continuance."  ' 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  the  following:  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company, 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  McCormick  &  McPherson, 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  Struthers  &  Dixon,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  Sudden  &  Christensen,  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Company,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  E.  C.  Evans  & 
Sons,  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  General  Steamship 
Corporation. 
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JOSEPH    E.    SHEEDY 

NEW  EUROPEAN  MANAGER  U.  S.  SHIPPING 
BOARD 

IF  Honolulu  should  preen  its  feathers  with  undue 
care  these  days  the  purely  terrestrial  world  doubt- 
less will  cast  a  tolerant  eye  on  the  Paradise  of 
the  Pacific.  Another  former  resident  of  the  Ha- 
waiian metropolis  has  climbed  high  in  the  world  of 
shipping.  This  time  it  is  Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  former 
general  superintendent  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  who  has  become  European  manager 
of  the  Shipping  Board  with  full  powers.  Captain 
Frank  E.  Ferris,  special  commissioner  with  offices  in 
London,  and  his  entire  organization  will  report  to  Mr. 
Sheedy.  There  will  be  an  immediate  reduction  and 
Americanization  of  the  European  staff. 

Coast  Guard  Officer 

As  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  (then  the  Revenue 
Cutter  service),  Mr.  Sheedy  had  training  and  experi- 
ence practically  identical  with  those  of  Annapolis 
graduates.  He  served  with  success  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Inter-Island  Company,  Honolulu;  and 
late  in  1916  became  general  manager  of  the  Seattle 
North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company.  His  first  vessel, 
built  during  the  rush  of  war-time,  was  launched  within 
84  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel,  the  second  within 
89  and  the  third  within  81.  The  first  record  was  42 
days  better  than  anyone  had  done  prior  to  that  time, 
the  second  37  and  the  third  35,  all  of  which  indicates 
that  Mr.  Sheedy  had  built  up  a  remarkable  organiza- 
tion. 

From  the  Seattle  North  Pacific  yard  he  went  to 
Seattle  Construction  &  Drydock  Company  as  assistant 
to  the  president  and  then  was  made  manager  of  the 
Downey  Shipyard  Corporation,  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  While  on  the  Atlantic  he  became  a  member  of 
the  United  States  government  (Atlantic  Coast)  com- 
mittee   on    bulkheads    and   freeboard,    member    of    the 


technical  committee  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, member  of  the  planning  and  control  committee 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association,  and 
also  was  connected  with  the  Council  of  American  Ship- 
builders. 

Also  a  Honolulan 

Captain  Ferris  also  is  a  former  resident  of  Hono- 
lulu, having  been  there  while  Mr.  Sheedy  was  with  the 
Inter-Island.  Their  offices  were  so  close  together  that 
a  husky  boy  could  have  tossed  a  green  cocoanut  from 
one  to  the  other.  After  serving  as  San  Francisco 
superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  and 
marine  superintendent  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California,  Captain  Ferris,  because  of  ill-health,  went 
to  Honolulu  to  take  command  of  the  British  steamship 
Kestrel,  which  plied  between  Honolulu,  Fanning  Island 
and  the  Gilberts.  He  joined  the  Naval  Reserve  early 
in  1917  and  became  censor  of  cables  at  Honolulu; 
when  the  Dutch  steamship  Ophir  was  commandeered 
he  took  her  to  the  Atlantic,  where  he  served  as  com- 
mander of  convoy.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  became 
chief  inspector  of  construction  and  repairs.  South  At- 
lantic District,  Shipping  Board,  with  headquarters  at 
Jacksonville;  from  that  position  he  went  to  the  New 
York  District  as  managing  agent;  and  after  a  few 
months  in  private  business  became  European  special 
commissioner  of  the  Shipping  Board  with  headquar- 
ters in  London. 

The  I  Knew  Him  When  Club  of  Honolulu  doubtless 
will  be  holding  some  business  sessions  at  Fort  and 
Merchant  streets,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Bank  of 
Hawaii. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

NATHAN  J.  GLASS,  formerly  vice-president  and 
general  manager  with  George  E.  Butler,  for 
twenty-five  years  connected  with  that  firm  and 
for  the  last  three  years  in  entire  charge  of  its 
business,  has  established  independent  connections  and 
is  now  located  at  250  California  street  with  a  very 
fine  line  of  the  highest  grade  nautical  instruments, 
chronometers,  watches  and  clocks. 

A  beautifully  equipped  repair  shop  will  be  main- 
tained, extending  to  the  marine  trade  of  the  Pacifis 
Coast  the  highest  type  of  facilities  for  the  adjustment 
and  reconditioning  of  ships'  clocks  and  navigating  in- 
struments. 

"Nate"  Glass,  as  he  is  familiarly  known  along  the 
waterfront,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  marine  fra- 
ternity of  San  Francisco  harbor.  We  extend  to  him 
our  congratulations  and  our  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess in  this  new  venture. 


SAFETY  AT  SEA 


TO  the  ordinary  layman  the 
idea  of  a  sea  voyage  imme- 
diately hrin^s  some  thought 
of  danger,  hardshiiJ,  exposure, 
if  not  actually  of  the  cast-away-on- 
a-desert-island  or  cannibal  stories 
which  so  often  are  associated  with 
the  sea  in  popular  fiction,  the 
"movies"  and  the  daily  press.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  this  idea  should 
still  prevail,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  America  have  what  might 
be  termed  "sea  blood"  in  their  veins, 
but  that  the  idea  does  prevail  to  a 
very  great  extent  is  shown  conclu- 
sively by  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  press  of  America  treats  any 
opportunity  to  capitalize  marine  dis- 
asters. 

Rather  curious,  too,  is  the  popular 
idea  that  the  sailorman  who  fails  to 
become  an  actual  hero  in  time  of 
such  disaster  has  something  lacking 
— the  captain  is  expected  to  go  down 
with  the  ship,  and  every  common 
sailor  is  expected  to  perform  effi- 
ciently with  coolness  and  daring 
tasks,  which  in  many  instances  are 
absolutely  impossible  as  far  as  any 
human  agency   is  concerned. 

No  such  ideas  are  prevalent  in  the 
popular  mind  with  regard  to  any 
other  mode  of  travel.  Note  that  the 
heading  over  this  article  is  "Safety 
at  Sea"  and  not  "Danger  at  Sea." 
Statistics  show  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  sea  travel  per  pas- 
senger carried  has  less  proportion  of 
mishap  to  the  life  and  limb  of  those 
passengers  than  any  other  mode  of 
travel  known  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Yet  it  is  a  phenomenon  no- 
ticed by  all  steamship  companies 
that  after  any  prominent  marine  dis- 
aster there  is  a  very  decided  falling 
off  of  applications  for  bookings  and 
a  very  marked  cancellation  of  book- 
ings already  made  for  all  passenger 
steamers. 

Much  material  published  in  the 
press  recently  has  attributed  to  the 
mania  for  speed  the  danger  to  navi- 
gation along  our  coasts  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  notwith.standing  the 
fact  that  both  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  ferry 
passage  the  companies  which  hold 
the  record  for  speed  are  those  most 
free  from  trouble.  The  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  which  holds 
the  trans  -  Atlantic  record,  very 
proudly  and  truly  boa.sts  that  for 
over  fifty  years  it  has  not  lost  a 
life  of  a  passenger  at  sea  through 
ordinary  marine  mishap.  Many  lives 
were  lost  from  the  liners  of  this 
company  through   war   risks    in    the 
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late  war,  Ijut  that  of  course  is  a 
very  exceptional  condition  which 
does  not  count  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

A  great  deal  of  the  treatment  of 
recent  disasters  in  the  pul)lic  i)ress 
has  emphasized  the  idea  that  much 
of  the  danger  was  due  to  the  in- 
structions issued  by  operating  com- 
panies to  their  captains  to  make  the 
schedule  at  all  costs.  This  propa- 
ganda in  the  daily  press  is  nothing 
short  of  libelous.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  practically  all  of  the  oper- 
ators of  passenger  vessels  issue  in- 
structions to  their  commanding  offi- 
cers which  are  directly  in  opposition 
to  any  such  ideas.  In  proof  of 
this  we  would  like  here  to  quote  a 
letter  written  April  25  last  by  A.  J. 
Frey,  then  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company  and 
now  vice-president  in  charge  of  phy- 
sical operations  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Frey"s 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  Yale  and  Harvard, 
and  to  them  he  says : 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
upon  you  that  the  vessel  under 
your  command  is  at  all  times  to 
be  navigated  with  caution  and 
in  a  manner  which  will  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew,  and  the  property 
placed  under  your  charge.  While 
it  is  desirable  to  make  the  ad- 
vertised schedule  of  eighteen 
hours  between  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor and  San  Francisco,  you  will 
clearly  understand  that  this  is 
only  expected  when  weather  con- 
ditions will  permit  of  such 
schedule  with  safety,  and  that 
at  no  time  are  you  to  take  any 
undue  risks  with  the  vessel  un- 
der your  command." 
This  letter  is  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral instructions  issued  by  the  man- 
agers of  steamship  companies  to 
the  oflScers  on  shipboard. 

Probably  no  subject  connected 
with  marine  activities  has  been 
given  greater  consideration  than  the 
design,  construction  and  equipment 
of  passenger  ships  for  greater  safety 
in  sea  voyages.  The  British  and 
United  States  patent  offices  are  full 
of  patented  ideas  with  regard  to  new 
forms  of  construction,  apparatus  for 
working  lifeboats,  new  forms  of  life- 
boats, life  rafts  and  life  preservers, 
and  the  maritime  laws  of  all  mari- 
time countries  in  the  world  are  full 
of  statute  provisions  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  equipment  of  passenger 
vessels  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
passengers.       International      confer- 


ences have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
material  is  available  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  research. 

The  coming  of  wireless  telegraphy 
introduced  a  new  era  in  passenger 
travel  at  sea.  Today  practically 
every  passenger  vessel  is  equipped 
with  wireless  apparatus.  Practic- 
ally the  entire  coast  line  of  the 
United  States,  at  least,  is  equipped 
with  wireless  stations  of  sufficient 
power  and  sufficiently  close  together 
so  that  a  coasting  vessel  or  any  off- 
shore vessel  approaching  the  coast 
can  in  any  condition  of  wind  or 
weather  almost  instantly  ascertain 
her  true  position  by  means  of  wire- 
less. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  this  service 
and  to  insure  the  greater  efficiency 
of  our  aids  to  navigation,  every 
lightship  and  every  lighthouse 
should  be  equipped  with  automatic 
wireless  sets  for  sending  out  char- 
acteristic signals  so  that  the  wire- 
less apparatus  on  any  vessel  in 
times  of  fog  could  easily  pick  up  the 
position  of  these  warnings  of  dan- 
gerous points. 

Another  form  of  equipment,  which 
has  not  come  into  very  general  use 
on  American  ships  but  which  is  now 
being  installed  on  practically  all 
new  passenger  liners  building  in 
Europe,  is  an  auxiliary  Diesel  or  gas 
engine  generating  set  located  on 
one  of  the  upper  decks  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  provide  current 
for  all  of  the  deck  and  stateroom 
lights  of  the  ship  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  steering  gear,  deck 
winches  and  anchor  windlass.  Such 
an  installation  in  the  case  of  flooded 
engine  or  boiler  rooms  could  be  in- 
stantly put  into  operation  and  might 
be  at  any  time  the  means  of  saving 
the  ship,  and  certainly  would  be  in 
case  of  a  night  disaster  the  means 
of  preserving  the  morale  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible a  very  much  more  efficient 
working  of  boats  and  other  life  sav- 
ing apparatus  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

We  have  here  a  very  strong 
travel.  We  have  here  a  very  strong- 
case  because  not  only  can  we  prove 
by  statistics  that  travel  by  sea  is 
the  safest  mode  of  travel,  but  we 
can  also  show  that,  notwithstanding 
that  proven  safety,  the  marine  en- 
gineer, the  naval  architect,  and  all 
the  law  makers  of  maritime  coun- 
tries are  constantly  at  work  making 
this  safest  mode  of  travel  more  safe 
and  more  comfortable  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  passengers  on  our  sea 
lanes. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MOTORSHIP  BUILDING 


THE  figures  for  mercantile  mo- 
torships  shown  in  Lloyd's  latest 
register  indicate  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  motorship 
idea.  There  are  now  in  service  1447 
motorships  aggregating  1,263,000  tons 
gross.  This  figure  does  not  seem 
very  impressive  when  compared  with 
the  total  merchant  tonnage  of  the 
world  — 62,000,000  tons  gross  —  of 
which  it  represents  slightly  over  2 
per  cent.  It  is  only  when  the  total 
for  1921  is  compared  with  that  for 
1913  that  the  true  significance  of 
the  figures  is  realized. 

In  the  latter  year  there  were  in 
service  only  290  vessels  totaling 
234,000  tons;  in  other  words,  in 
eight  years  the  motorships  in  ser- 
vice have  been  increased  by  600  per 
cent.  Including  motorships  under 
construction,  the  grand  total  now 
reaches  an  aggregate  of  nearly  2,- 
000,000  tons  gross,  and  in  judging 
these  figures  it  must  be  considered 
that  four  out  of  these  eight  years 
were  so  abnormal,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  shipbuilding  and  marine 
problems  generally,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  considered.  They  really 
should  be  dropped  out  of  the  record. 
It  might  be  said  on  a  close  analysis 
of  these  figures  that  during  the  past 
three  years  motorship  building  and 
the  idea  of  the  motorship  as  the 
most  economical  cargo  carrier  has 
advanced  well  over  1000  per  cent; 
in  fact,  the  only  freighter  ordered 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  five 
months  is  a  Diesel  driven  motorship. 
Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  does  not  more  act- 
ively follow  up  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing many  of  its  already  antiquated 
new  steamers  into  economical  mo- 
torships. 

In  this  connection  we  would  in- 
vite our  readers'  attention  to  the 
suggested  design  reproduced  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  for  the  con- 
version of  the  standard  Hog  Island 
type  of  freighter  from  steam  turbine 
drive  to  Diesel  electric  drive. 

American  manufacturers  of  Die- 
sel engines  should  be  turning  their 
attention  very  seriously  to  the  prob- 


lem of  designing  oil  engine  plants 
for  conversion  work  in  the  Shipping 
Board's  great  fleet  of  steamers.  The 
great  majority  of  these  steamers  is 
of  the  single  screw,  slow  speed  pro- 
peller type,  running  from  80  to  100 
revolutions,  the  plants  ranging  from 
1500  to  3000  H.  P.  There  certainly 
should  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  these  conditions  with  a  Die- 
sel engine  plant  along  any  one  of 
three  lines:  ordinary,  straight,  non- 
reversible Diesel  engines  connected 
to  propeller  shaft  through  hydraulic 
or  mechanical  gearing;  Diesel  elec- 
tric drive;  and,  for  some  of  the 
ships  at  least,  directly  connected, 
directly  reversible  Diesels  of  the 
long  stroke,  slow  speed  marine  type. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the 
world's  shipping  market  and  of  the 
world's  foreign  trading,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  there  will  be  any 
very  great  demand  for  new  ships, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  large  demand  for  a  well 
designed,  easily  installed  internal 
combustion  engine  plant  for  the 
conversion  of  freight  steamers  into 
more  economical  motorships.  Pi'ac- 
tically  all  of  the  more  experienced 
Diesel  engine  builders  and  ship- 
builders of  Europe  are  very  busy 
just  now  on  this  problem,  and  oui 
American  shipbuilders  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  prove  that  American 
ingenuity  is  still  in  the  forefront 
in  the  design  and  erection  ot  pro 
pelling  machinery. 

Prospects  of  a  Revival 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  a  small  improvement  has  been 
noticed  in  European  shipping  circles 
during  the  past  month  or  two  and 
the  number  of  vessels  laid  up  has 
perceptibly  diminished.  What  is, 
however,  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  after  a  period  of  complete  stag- 
nation one  or  two  orders  are  now 
being  placed  by  shipowners  who  see 
the  possibility  of  returning  prosper- 
ity and  do  not  wish  to  be  caught 
with  insufficient  tonnage  when  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  comes  into 
e.xistence.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
orders  are  for  motorships,  and  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  there  will 


be  a  boom  in  motorship  construction 
so  soon  as  conditions  return  to  any- 
thing like  the  normal. 

Mr.  Fred  Olsen,  the  Norwegian 
shipowner  whose  name  is  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
who  controls  a  large  number  of  ship- 
building and  shipowning  companies 
in  Scandinavia,  has  just  placed  an 
order  for  a  7000  -  ton  motor  cargo 
ship  and  has  moreover  given  instruc- 
tions for  work  on  it  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  speed.  This  contract  is 
of  all  the  more  significance  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Mr.  Olsen's  ships 
trade  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  his  understanding  of  shipping 
prospects  is  probably  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  shipowner. 
Moreover  he  already  has  about  half 
a  dozen  motorships  building  in  v.ori- 
ous  countries,  and  in  his  fleet  seven 
or  eight  similar  vessels  are  in  reg- 
ular service. 

Another  new  order  for  a  motor- 
ship  that  has  just  been  placed  is 
that  which  Hunting  &  Sons  of  New- 
castle have  just  given  to  the  Tyne 
Iron  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  1;  uilt  by  the  North- 
eastern Marine  Engineering  Com- 
pany, who  have  the  license  to  man- 
ufacture Werkspoor  Diesel  engines. 
This  vessel  is  of  10,350  tons  with  a 
length  of  365  feet  and  will  be  equip- 
ped with  a  couple  of  engines  total- 
ing 2400  i.  h.  p.  A  third  order  for 
a  motor  vessel  has  been  placed  in 
Italy  with  the  well  known  Ansaldo 
Company  for  a  standard  8100  -  ton 
motorship  equipped  with  two-cycle 
machinery  of  2200  b.  h.  p.,  this  new 
contract  being  to  the  order  of  the 
Roma  Steamship  Company.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
contracts  for  steamers  being  fixed, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  for 
rapid  motorship  developments  in  Eu- 
rope are  as  bright  as  they  have  ever 
been,  although  it  is  obvious  Ihat  no 
very  great  progress  can  he  made  un- 
til there  is  a  general  improvement 
in  trade  conditions. 

Double  Acting  Engines 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  peo- 
ple that  the  future  of  the  marine 
Diesel    engine    lies    with    the    single 
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iictiiig  type  operating  either  on  the 
two-cycle  or  four-cycle  piinciple  and 
that  little  is  likely  to  be  heard  of 
the  double  acting  engine.  There  are 
now  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
is  an  incorrect  view.  In  Germany 
there  is  still  a  strong  body  of  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  double  acting  ma- 
chine, and  the  confidence  which  is 
placed  in  this  design  is  instanced 
by  the  order  which  the  Hamburg 
Line  have  passed  to  the  well  known 
German  shipbuilders,  Blohm  &  Voss, 
for  no  fewer  than  eight  cargo  motor- 
ships  of  about  6000  tons,  in  each  of 
which,  it  is  stated,  double  acting 
Diesel  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  advantage  which  is  claimed 
for  this  class  of  plant  is  that  the 
cost  of  construction  is  reduced,  the 
weight  and  space  occupied  are  less 
than  with  corresponding  single  act- 
ing engines,  while  the  fuel  consump- 
tion, although  necessarily  somewhat 
higher,  shows  comparatively  little 
increase  in  view  of  the  advantages 
enumerated.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  builders  are  without  experience 
in  this  work,  as  they  commenced  the 
construction  of  their  first  double  act- 
ing engine  about  1911,  and  although 
only  one  ship  is  now  in  service  fit- 
ted with  Blohm  &  Voss  engines,  thivS 
has  proved  extremely  successful  and 
is  now  sailing  under  the  British  flag. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  also  some 
belief  in  the  double  acting  type,  and 
the  North  British  Diesel  Engine 
Works,  which  is  now  building  a 
large  number  of  four-cycle  engines 
for  installation  in  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels,  has  just  developed  its 
first  double  acting  Diesel  engine  and 
carried  out  satisfactory  tests.  It 
will  not  be  in  the  least  surprising 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years,  some  very  important  develop- 
ments are  made  in  connection  with 
double  acting  motors,  more  particu- 
larly in  their  construction  in  very 
high  powers  for  installation  in  big 
trans-Atlantic  liners.  The  idea  of 
obtaining  two  power  strokes  per  rev- 
olution is  obviously  attractive,  and 
if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out any  corresponding  disadvantages 
it  must  ultimately  make  great  head- 
way. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  manufacturers 
of  the  single  acting  Camellaird  Ful- 
lagar  engine  claim  that  they  can 
build  their  motors  actually  smaller 
in  dimensions  and  lower  in  weight 
than  corresponding  double  acting 
engines,  so  that  they  arc  likely  to 
see  some  interesting  competition  be- 
tween various  designs  in  the  near 
future. 

14,000-ton   Motorship  for  the 
R.  M.  S.  P.  Co. 

The  number  of  important  Brit- 
ish   shipowning   concerns    who    have 


neither  motorships  on  order  nor  in 
service  is  becoming  steadily  less,  and 
the  latest  firm  for  which  a  first  mo- 
torship has  just  been  launched  is 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
largest  shipowning  combinations  in 
Great  Britain.  Few  developments  are 
more  interesting  in  connection  with 
oil  engined  vessels  than  the  fact  that 
competing  shipowning  firms  are  or- 
dering ships  of  exactly  similar  di- 
mensions and  with  similar  machin- 
ery installations.  The  new  boat  for 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  named  Loch 
Katrine  is  a  sister  ship  to  four  built 
for  the  Glen  Line,  while  three  oth- 
ers are  under  construction,  two  for 
the  Holland  America  Line  and  one 
for  the  Elder  Dempster  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Loch 
Katrine,  all  of  these  are  being  built 
by  Harland  &  Wolff,  but  this  ship 
has  been  constructed  by  John  Brown 
&  Company,  the  famous  Clydebank 
firm,  to  Harland  &  Wolff's  design. 
We  have  thus  reached  a  degree  of 
standardization  both  in  shipbuilding 
and  shipowning  that  has  never  pre- 
viously been  recorded  in  normal  times 
in  connection  with  steamers.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  policy  are  ob- 
vious since  the  shipowners  obtain  a 
vessel  which  they  know  from  previ- 
ous performance  of  similar  craft  is 
eminently  reliable  and  economical 
and  about  which  there  are  no  uncer- 
tain factors. 

The  machinery  for  the  Loch  Kat- 
rine is  being  built  by  Harland  & 
Wolff,  and  comprises  a  couple  of 
their  standard  3200  i.  h.  p.,  eight- 
cylinder  sets,  the  largest  engines  of 
this  class  now  being  built.  This 
type  of  machinery  has  already  proved 
a  success  in  connection  with  the 
Glen  Line  boats,  and  ships  of  the 
Loch  Katrine  class,  carrying  14,000 
tons  of  cargo  at  an  average  speed  of 
approximately  12^2  to  13  knots,  con- 
sume only  20  tons  of  oil  fuel  com- 
pared with  80  tons  of  coal  on  a  cor- 
responding steamer,  or  50  tons  of  oil 
on  a  vessel  fitted  with  oil-fired  boilers. 

Such  a  difference  in  consumption 
is  too  great  to  be  ignored,  and  there 
are  indications  that  many  of  the 
other  large  British  shipowners  will 
shortly  place  orders  for  similar  craft 
which  have  proved  so  eminently  suit- 
able for  general  cargo  carrying,  es- 
pecially on  long  voyages.  The  Loch 
Katrine  is  502  feet  in  length  with 
a  beam  of  62  feet,  and  among  the 
features  which  render  ner  interest- 
ing to  shipowners  generally  is  the 
exclusive  adoption  of  e'ectricity  for 
all  purposes.  This  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  newer  marine  developments 
coincident  with  the  coming  of  the 
oil-engined  craft,  and  although  it  is 


freely  admitted  that  electrical  ma- 
chinery costs  more  than  steam  plant, 
the  economy  in  operation  is  extreme- 
ly large.  In  actual  comparisons  with 
corresponding  ships  it  has  been 
found  that  to  run  the  electrical  aux- 
iliaries on  a  motorship  costs  between 
one-sixth  and  one-eighth  the  amount 
expended  on  a  steamer  when  steam 
auxiliaries  are  utilized. 

New  Sulzer  Installation 

The  completion  of  the  first  large 
British  ship  equipped  with  Sulzer 
Diesel  machinery  is  noteworthy,  this 
vessel  being  the  Conde  de  Churruca, 
which  ran  her  trials  at  the  end  of 
August  from  Armstrong's  yard  on 
the  Tyne.  She  has  been  constructed 
to  the  order  of  a  well  known  Span- 
ish firm  and  is  a  tanker  370  feet  in 
length  with  a  cargo  carrying  capac- 
ity of  6500  tons.  The  speed  is  high- 
er than  is  normally  associated  with 
tank  vessels,  and  two  engines,  each 
of  1250  b.  h.  p.,  are  fitted,  giving  an 
average  speed  at  sea  of  11 '^  knots. 
Top  Platform  Control 

Several  features  of  interest  are  to 
be  noted  in  these  motors.  In  the 
first  place,  an  entire  departure  has 
been  made  in  the  control  arrange- 
ment and  the  control  station  is  ar- 
ranged at  the  top  of  the  engines  in- 
stead of  below,  thus  avoiding  a  great 
deal  of  gear  which  has  normally  to 
be  provided,  connecting  the  control 
wheel  with  the  valve  operating  mech- 
anism. It  is  claimed  that,  as  most 
of  the  vulnerable  parts  of  a  Diesel 
engine  are  at  the  top,  it  is  only  log- 
ical that  the  control  should  be  ef- 
fected from  this  point,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  view. 
Each  engine  drives  its  own  scaveng- 
ing pump  and  air  compressor,  and 
by  the  elimination  of  scavenging 
valves,  the  number  of  valves  in  the 
cylinder  cover  is  limited  to  one  fuel 
valve,  one  starting  valve  and  a  relief 
valve.  The  fuel  and  starting  valves 
are  arranged  in  the  same  cage,  so 
that  actually  only  one  large  hole  has 
to  be  drilled  in  the  cylinder  cover, 
thus  minimizing  the  possibility  of 
cylinder  cover  cracks  developing.  In 
the  larger  types  of  Sulzer  engines, 
scavenging  air  is  provided  from  sep- 
arate electrically  driven  turbo  blow- 
ers, but  this  system  has  not  been 
employed  on  the  new  ship,  as  it  is 
considered  more  suitable  for  engines 
of  1500  b.  h.  p.  and  over. 

The  largest  vessel  of  any  sort  ever 
built  in  Norway  is  now  approaching 
completion  at  the  Rosenberg  Mek 
Verksted  at  Stavanger  and  this  is  a 
motorship  of  9000  tons  deadweight. 
In  the  Handicap,  as  the  new  craft 
is  named,  a  couple  of  1350  b.  h.  p. 
Sulzer  Diesel  engines  have  been  in- 
stalled, supplied  by  Sulzer  Brothers 
at    Winterthur    in    Switzerland. 


MOTOR  SHIPBUILDING  IN  GERMANY 

Vessels  Totaling  175,000  Tons  Under  Construction 


ACCORDING  to  the  recently  is- 
sued report  of  the  Deutsche 
Werft  A.  G.  of  Hamburg, 
which  is  now  the  largest 
shipbuilding  concern  in  Germany, 
although  only  established  in  1918, 
contracts  are  in  hand  for  ten  motor- 
ships  of  about  61,000  tons,  with  26,- 
000  horsepower.  It  is  of  some  sig- 
nificance as  indicating  the  working 
of  the  minds  of  German  shipowners 
that  a  note  is  added  to  the  report 
to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
isting depression,  "it  is  certain  that 
in  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
a  new  demand  for  special  types  of 
construction,  such  as  tankers  and 
motorships."  The  contracts  which 
the  company  has  in  hand  insure  full 
employment  of  the  works  at  least 
until  the  middle  of  1922.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Deutsche  Werft 
was  established  in  connection  with 
other  large  industrial  concerns,  and 
the  machinery  for  the  motorship.'? 
now  under  construction  is  being 
built  at  the  A.  E.  G.  Berlin  works. 
The  increasing  number  of  orders 
that  are  being  placed  in  Germany 
for  motorships  confirms  the  belief 
that  the  new  German  mercantile  fleet 
will  be  built  up  largely  of  internal 
combustion  engined  craft.  The  full 
extent  to  which  such  vessels  are  be- 
ing constructed  in  Germany  is  not 
known,  but  the  list  given  here,  which 
is  believed  to  be  correct,  gives  de- 
tails of  some  of  the  boats  of  this 
class  which  are  now  on  the  stocks. 
These  comprise  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  vessels,  with  a  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  175,000,  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery totaling  72,000  horsepower. 
It  is  probable  that  this  considerably 
underestimates  the  work  which  is 
being  carried  out,  for  it  is  under- 
stood that  at  Blohm  &  Voss'  yard 
very  important  developments  are  an- 
ticipated in  the  construction  of  mo- 
torships equipped  with  double-acting 
Diesel  engines  of  the  Blohm  &  Voss 
type. 

Reduction   Gears 
In  connection  with  the  two  motor 
vessels  being  built  by  Blohm  &  Voss 


By  R.  Z.  DICKIE 


A    Burmeister    and    Wain    type    6-cylincler    directly    reversible    marine    Diesel    engine    as 
built    by    the   A.    E.    G.    Works    at    Berlin 


for  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Line,  an 
interesting  departure  has  been  made 
which  will  be  watched  in  Europe 
with  considerable  interest — that  is, 
in  each  vessel  will  be  installed  two 
3000  B.  H.  P.  Diesel  engines  which 
were  built  at  the  Augsburg  works 
of  the  M.  A.  N.  and  were  originally 
intended  for  installation  in  subma- 
rine cruisers.  The  engines  have  ten 
cylinders  and  run  at  390  r.  p.  m.  and 
are  of  the  four-cycle  design  with  a 
high  mean  effective  pressure  of  100 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

These  engines  will  be  equipped 
with  reduction  gear,  reducing  the 
propeller  speed  to  about  100  r.  p.  m. 
and  the  speed  of  the  boats  will   be 


from  13  to  14  knots. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  where  it  is 
believed  this  idea  was  first  used  it 
proved  very  successful,  as  the  motor- 
ship  Libby  Maine,  which  is  engined 
with  two  320  horsepower  Dow-Wil- 
lans  engines  fitted  with  reduction 
gear,  has  been  in  operation  several 
years  with  complete  satisfaction. 
German    Competition 

From  the  above  statistics  it  will 
be  seen  that  Germany  will  be  an  im- 
portant competitor  in  marine  circles 
in  a  very  short  time,  as  it  will  invest 
its  new  capital  in  motorships  of  the 
latest  design,  while  other  countries 
have  fleets  of  steam  vessels  on  hand 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 


No.  of 
Ships 

8 
10 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
25 


Total  D.  W. 
Builders  Owners  Tonnage 

Hamburg-Amerika  Line  - 48,000 

Deutsche  Werft,  Hamburg 61,000 

A.  G.  Krupp,  Kiel Stinnes    6,000 

Howaldtwerke,  Kiel Hamburg-Sud  Amerika  Line        14,000 

A.  G.  Weser  Hansa  Line  9.000 

Blohm  &  Voss,  Hamburg Hamburg-Amerika  Line  28,000 

Tecklenborg  Hansa  Line  9.000 

175,000 


Total  H.  P. 

of  Machinery 

20,000 

26,000 

2,800 

5,000 

3,200 

12,000 

3.000 


72.000 


FROM  STEAM  TURBINE  TO  DIESEL  ELECTRIC 

A  Plan  for  the  Conversion  of  Class  "A"  U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  Ships 

IJy   JOHN   L.   HOGERT 

IN  the  year  1911  were  completed     the    Pacific    Marine   Review,    is   able     version    of    any    of    the    Class    "A" 
three   motorships,   the   Selandia,     to    show    by    means    of    the    accom-     Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  steam- 
.lutlandia  and  Christian  X,  that     panying    drawings    one    thoroughly     ers   into  first-class  motorships. 
were    destined    to    revolutionize     practical    way    of    making    the    con-         The  vast  majority  of  these  Class 
the  shipping  industry.     Ten  years  of 
steady,     uninterrupted    service     find 
them  still  in  excellent  condition,  just 
as  economical  of  fuel  in   1921  as  in 
1911;  500,000  sea  miles  of  voyaging 
in    the   seven    seas    in    all    kinds    of 
weather  under  various  conditions  of 
loading     have     demonstrated     their 
economy  in  upkeep  cost. 

Denmark  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  East  Asiatic  Company, 
who  ordered  them  built,  and  of 
Burmeister  &  Wain,  who  designed 
and  built  their  machinery.  These 
ships  are  370  feet  by  53  feet  by  30 
feet,  and  can  carry  7400  tons  of 
deadweight  on  23  feet  6  inches 
draft.  Their  twin  Diesel  engines  of 
eight  cylinders  each  were  designed 
to  operate  at  140  r.  p.  m.  and  de- 
velop 1050  B.  H.  P.  each  at  that 
speed,  propelling  the  fully  loaded 
vessel  at  11  knots.  In  service  the 
r.  p.  m.  are  usually  about   126. 

The  Chri.stian  X  was  sold  to  the 
Hamburg  American  Line  at  the 
time  of  her  acceptance  trial,  but  the 
Selandia  and  Jutlandia  have  con- 
sistently earned  large  dividends  for 
their  original  owners,  and  during 
this  recent  slump  in  freight  rates 
have  continued  in  regular  service, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
steam  tonnage  has  been  laid  up. 

During  the  war  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  laid 
down  a  great  many  ships  of  this 
size  in  the  shipyards  of  the  coun- 
try, no  less  than  si,\ty  being  ordered 
at  one  time  from  the  Hog  Island 
plant  alone.  While  of  practically 
the  same  size  as  the  Selandia  and 
Jutlandia,  they  differed  in  that  they 
were  single-screw  in.stead  of  twin- 
screw  ships,  and  unfortunately  they 
were  all  .steam  engine  driven,  not 
one  of  this  immense  fleet  of  7500- 
ton  ships  being  equipped  with  Diesel 
engines. 

To  the  United  States  tax-payer, 
learning  that  such  ships  when 
motor-driven  are  capable  of  60  per 
cent  increased  earnings  over  the 
same  size  steamship,  comes  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  possible  and  prac- 
tical to  replace  the  steam  machin- 
ery of  these  steamers  with  some 
form  of  Diesel  engine.  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  both  possible  and  prac- 
tical. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has 
spent  considerable  time  on  this  prob- 
lem    and,     thanks     to     the    COUrtesV    of  Proposed   arrangement   of   Diesel   electric   drive   for   the   conversion   of    United    States    Shipping 

-  Bo^""'  standard   7400-ton  deadweight  Class  A  Hog  Island  steam  freighters 
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"A"  ships  was  propelled  by  steam 
turbines  operating  on  the  propeller- 
shaft  through  gearing,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  turbine 
that  its  torque  is  constant.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Diesel  engines  of  the  Selandia  and 
Jutlandia.  Their  torque  is  a  fluctu- 
ating one.  This  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem is  an  important  one.  A  pro- 
peller or  tunnel  shaft  that  was 
abundantly  strong  enough  to  trans- 
mit 2500  shaft  horse  power  from  a 
turbine  through  gearing  might  fail 
when  called  upon  to  transmit  the 
same  amount  of  horse  power  at  the 
same  number  of  revolutions  per  min- 
ute coupled  direct  to  either  a  six 
or  eight  cylinder  Diesel  engine  sim- 
ilar to  those  that  drive  the  Se- 
landia and  Jutlandia. 

This  means  that  the  conversion  of 
Class  "A"  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion ships  by  the  substitution  of 
direct-connected  4-cycle  Diesel  en- 
gines for  the  watertube  boilers,  tur- 
bines and  reduction  gearing  might 
easily  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
diameter  of  the  propeller  and  tun- 
nel shafting,  and  with  that  change 
a  change  likewise  in  the  stern-frame 
to  permit  a  larger  stern-tube.  If, 
however,  the  Diesel  electric  drive 
be  adopted,  no  such  problem  will  be 


faced.  In  the  case  of  the  electric 
drive  the  torque  of  the  motor  is  not 
fluctuating  but  constant;  it  is  sim- 
ilar in  its  uniformity  of  drive  to  the 
turbine. 

To  make  this  manner  of  conver- 
sion clear  to  the  naval  architect, 
marine  engineer  and  ship  owner,  ac- 
curate scale  drawings  are  herewith 
shown.  The  fluctuating  changes  in 
torque  of  the  Diesel  engines  shown 
are  all  absorbed  by  the  fly  wheels 
and  transmuted  by  the  direct  -  con- 
nected electric  generators  into  a 
uniform  D.  C.  electric  current.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  conversion 
drawings  show  a  power  house  such 
as  might  be  erected  anywhere  on 
land.  The  space  available  dictated 
the  form  of  Diesel  engine  selected, 
since  the  fore  and  aft  space  was 
limited  by  the  position  of  the  for- 
ward boiler  room  and  aft  engine 
room  bulkheads.  Because  the  V- 
type  of  engine  permits  double  the 
horse  power  in  the  same  length  fore 
and  aft,  the  size  of  cylinders  and 
number  of  turns  per  minute  being 
the  same,  that  kind  of  Diesel  engine 
appeared  to  be  indicated  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem. 

Three  generating  units  are  shown. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  for 
such    cargo    ships,    the    choice    will 


ultimately  fall  between  the  adoption 
of  two  units  or  three.  He  fails  to 
see  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
a  larger  number  of  direct-connected 
units,  either  with  the  same  number 
of  cylinders  per  engine  but  of  small- 
er bore,  or  of  larger  bore  but  fewer 
in  number  per  engine.  Many  en- 
gineers will  undoubtedly  cast  their 
vote  for  but  two  Diesel  engines  with 
their  direct-connected  electric  gen- 
erators. Such  a  change,  since  it 
will  necessitate  larger  cylinders, 
will  call  for  a  longer  engine  and 
a  longer  electric  generator.  The 
speed  of  rotation  will  be  necessarily 
lower,  which  means  a  heavier  en- 
gine and  a  heavier  generator.  There 
would  be  a  gain,  however,  in  the 
thwartship   space   occupied. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Class  "A" 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ships 
from  steam  to  Diesel  engine  power 
appears  to  call  for  the  adoption  of 
either  two  or  three  Diesel  engine 
driven  electric  generators  furnish- 
ing electricity  to  a  double  armature 
D.  C.  electric  motor  direct  connected 
to  the  tunnel  shafting  and  normally 
operating  at  a  speed  of  80  turns  per 
minute. 


CONVERSION  PLAN  FOR  8800-TONNERS 


uN/reo  Tosi 
a/:  A  S9«o  roA/  riv/iv  sc/(e.wcAK<}«  s///p 


The  accompanying  drawing  shows  an  arrangement 
of  machinery  in  the  stern  of  a  standard  8800-ton 
twin  screw  cargo  ship.  This  layout  is  for  two  Tosi 
directly  connected  directly  reversible  marine  oil  en- 
gines of  the  true  Diesel  type,  each  engine  developing 
1100  B.H.F.  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
conversion  jobs  such  as  that  illustrated  here,  and 
American  manufacturers  of  Diesel  engines  should 
be  preparing  for  this  demand  by  familiarizing  their 
engineering  staffs  with  all  of  the  problems  involved 
in  making  such  an  installation  in  our  standard  ships 
with  a  minimum  alteration  of  the  hull  structure. 
The  problem  of  conversion  will  be  largely  a  problem 
of  first  cost,  and  it  is  up  to  the  designer  and  manu- 
facturer of  Diesel  engines  to  give  the  American 
shipowner  a  simple  unit  which  can  be  installed  in 
place  of  the  present  reciprocating  or  turbine  steam 
plant. 

That  some  firms  are  busy  on  this  job  is  shown  by 
the  two  arrangements  of  machinery  illustrated  in 
this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  The  Tosi  di- 
rectly reversible  marine  oil  engine  is  manufactured 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  United  Engineering  Com- 
pany, whose  long  experience  in  Pacific  Coast  com- 
mercial operating  conditions  enables  them  to  thor- 
oughly appreciate  all  of  the  nice  adjustment  be- 
tween the  hull  structure  and  the  propelling  mechan- 
ism that  are  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  marine 
power  plant  installation. 


AN  INTERESTING  MOTORSHIP 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Eliminating  the  Steam 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  was 
displayed  t)y  San  Francisco 
shippinjj:  men  in  the  recent 
visit  to  this  harljor  of  the  fine 
new  niotorship  Somersetshire,  which 
is  being  operated  by  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  under  char- 
ter from  the  Bibby  Line. 

The  Somersetshire  has  been  dv- 
scribed  at  some  length  in  the  motor- 
ship  building  notes  in  previous  is- 
sues of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  She 
has  a  capacity  of  12,000  tons  dead- 
weight on  28  feet  draft,  is  470  feet 
long,  with  57  feet  beam  and  a  mold- 
ed depth  of  37  feet.  She  was  built 
by  Harland  and  Wolff  at  Belfast  and 
engined  by  them  with  Burmeister 
and  Wain  type  Diesel  engines  of  the 
Harland  and  Wolff  improved  design. 
While  on  the  coast  at  Puget  Sound 
ports  and  at  San  Francisco  she 
booked  several  passengers  for  the 
trip  to  Europe  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  having  accommodations  for 
twelve  passengers  in  very  nicely  ap- 
pointed quarters  in  her  superstruc- 
ture amidships.  The  fuel  tanks  of 
the  Somersetshire  have  a  capacity 
sufficient  for  a  voyage  of  45,000 
miles  under  full  load  condition. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  have  on  order  and  under 
construction  in  British  shipyards  si.x 
motorships  for  the  United  Kingdom- 
North  Pacific  service,  all  of  which 
will  be  very  similar  in  most  respects 
to  the  Somersetshire,  an  e.xception 
being  that  they  will  be  fitted  with 
a  large  amount  of  refrigerator 
space.  Three  of  these  vessels,  the 
Loch    Katrine,    Loch   Goil    and    Loch 


Monar,  are  now  nearing  completion 
and  will  go  on  berth  as  soon  as  they 
are  outfitted. 

One  feature  of  the  Somersetshire's 
equipment  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  comment,  especial- 
ly from  stevedores  in  San  Francisco 
and  Vancouver,  was  the  new  Mc- 
Farlane  system  for  deck  winches  for 
cargo  handling.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration,  this  system  pro- 
vides for  from  one  to  any  practic- 
able number  of  winches  mounted  on 
a  single  shaft  and  connected  thereto 
by  suitable  planetary  spur  gearing, 
the  shaft  itself  being  driven  by 
worm  drive  from  a  single  electric 
motor  and  power  being  transmitted 
to    the    individual    winch    drum    bv 


the  use  of  brake  bands  on  the  hous- 
ing of  the  planetary  gear.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  found  to  work  out  ad- 
mirably in  the  handling  of  mixed 
cargoes  and  is  being  installed  on 
many  British  motorships. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  are  agents  in  Seattle  for 
the  Holland-America  Line.  Their 
active  organization  has  enabled  that 
line  to  obtain  a  goodly  share  of  the 
shipment  of  Northwestern  apples 
and  other  agricultural  products  to 
Europe,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
note  by  American  companies  that 
this  strong  British  line  is  installing 
such  a  large  proportion  of  refrig- 
eration space  in  its  new  carriers. 
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c  motorship  Somersetshire  at   a   I'a^ti   SuunJ  [lott,    12.000   tons  capacity   .i;    ;s   uti   Jiaft 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  NOTES 


Impressions  of  a  Californian  in  Britain 


ALTHOUGH  the  latest  returns 
of   Lloyd's    show   the   United 
Kingdom    to    be    the    leaders 
in    world    shipbuilding,    they 
do    not    bring    any    comfort    to    the 
mind  of  the  British  shipbuilder. 

The  figures  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  well  worth  while  analyz- 
ing by  all  who  are  interested  in 
shipping  and  shipbuilding.  The 
tonnage  now  afloat  consists  of  33,- 
206  vessels  aggregating  nearly  62,- 
000,000  tons.  In  the  shipyards  of 
the  United  Kingdom  merchant  ship- 
ping under  construction  is  nominal- 
ly 3,500,000  tons  and  in  the  ship- 
yards of  the  balance  of  the  world, 
including  the  United  States,  the  ton- 
nage under  construction  aggregates 
2,500,000;  in  other  words,  we  have 
under  construction  and  afloat  68,- 
000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping. 
More  Ships — Less  Freight 
Before  the  war  the  tonnage  of  the 
world  aggregated  less  than  50,000,- 
000  tons,  and  under  the  present  de- 
pressed trade  conditions  the  marine 
freight  tonnage  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  seems 
to  aggregate  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  less  than  the  amount  that  was 
carried  by  water  in  1914.  In  other 
words,  we  have  now  afloat  and  un- 
der construction  35  per  cent  more 
tonnage  than  we  had  in  1914  and 
probably  35  per  cent  less  freight  to 
carry   in   that  tonnage. 

Under  those  conditions  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  ordinary 
freighters  should  be  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  that  only  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  long  established  ship- 
ping companies  have  any  chance 
at  competition  in  the  carriage  of 
the  world's  freight  by  sea.  Every- 
where in  Britain  the  question  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  stagnation  in 
shipping  is  discussed,  and  the  al- 
most universal  answer  seems  to  be 
— high  costs  of  coal,  steel  and  labor, 
and  internal  disturbances  in  Russia 
and  Asia. 

In  the  matter  of  coal  there  has 
been  a  very  decided  improvement 
since  the  settling  of  the  labor  troub- 
les of  the  coal  miners,  and  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  volume  of  ex- 
port was  shown  during  July.  Com- 
parative figures  for  exports  of  steel 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
lack  of  bulk  cargo.  ."'j.-  ,  - 
Cheaper  Coal  Needed' 
The  Monmouthshire  and  South 
Wales  Coal  Owners'  Association  has 
published  some  very  interesting  fig- 
ures on  the  present  condition  of 
the  coal  industry  in  Great  Britain. 
Total    shipments    of    coal    from    the 


This  installment  of  "Euro- 
pean Marine  Notes"  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  com- 
ments by  a  California  marine 
engineer  on  conditions  as  he 
finds  them  in  Europe  and  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain. 

There  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  material  in  the 
public  press  of  America  and  in 
certain  marine  and  other  trade  i 
journals  concerning  British 
propaganda  in  the  United 
States  and  British  elTorts  to 
strangle  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  knows  the  situation  that 
Great  Britain  is  straining  her 
every  resource  to  retain  her 
place  as  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  carrier  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  perfectly  right  and 
proper  that  she  should  do  so. 

We  in  the  United  States 
should  be  watching  this  strug- 
gle with  great  interest,  partic- 
ularly as  we  own  so  many  mer- 
chant marine  vessels  ourselves. 

The  purpose  of  these  Euro- 
pean marine  notes  is  to  keep 
the  readers  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review  informed  as  to  the 
trend  of  events  in  European 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  so 
that  we  can  the  more  intelli- 
gently shape  American  marine 
policies  to  meet  European  com- 
petition. 

Any  suggestions  or  questions 
from  our  readers  will  be  gladly 
received. 


United  Kingdom  in  1913  were,  us- 
ing round  figures,  97,000,000  tons. 
In  1920  this  amount  had  decreased 
to  40,000,000  tons.  During  the  same 
time  the  United  States'  exports  of 
coal  increased  from  4,500,000  to  22,- 
000,000  tons.  The  total  output  of 
coal  for  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  la.st  two  years  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  230,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
a  decrease  of  67,000,000  tons  when 
compared  with  the  output  for  1913. 
In  the  seven  months  just  prior  to 
the  war  Great  Britain  exported  42,- 
500,000  tons  of  coal.  In  the  same 
seven  months  of  1921  Great  Britain's 
exports  amounted  to  only  6,841,000 
tons. 

Great  Britain  has  just  as  many 
mines  and  more  miners,  more  docks 
and  more  ships  than  she  had  before 
the  war.  Steel,  which  largely  de- 
pends upon  coal  in  its  manufacture. 


has  droi)i)ed  in  export  tonnage  from 
3,000,000  in  the  seven  months  just 
before  the  war  to  considerably  less 
than  1,000,000  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1921.  Great  Britain's 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  has  increased  50  per  cent  as 
far  as  plant  is  concerned.  Only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  available 
plant  is  working  today. 
Labor  Blamed 

The  blame  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is  laid  mainly  to  the  high  cost 
of  unit  production,  to  low  output, 
and  high  cost  of  labor.  To  put  it 
very  tersely,  in  the  United  States 
500,000  miners  produce  500,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  over  1,000,000  min- 
ers are  producing  about  200,000,000 
tons.  The  United  States'  output  av- 
erages 20  tons  per  man  per  week. 
The  British  output  is  less  than  4 
tons  per  man  per  week.  This  is,  of 
course,  largely  due  to  unfavorable 
natural  conditions  in  the  very  deep 
mines  of  Britain  and  favorable  nat- 
ural conditions  in  American  mines, 
but  taking  all  of  these  things  into 
consideration,  the  British  mine  own- 
ers feel  that  the  British  rate  should 
be  about  one-half  the  American  rate 
instead  of,  as  shown,  one-fifth. 
American   Competition 

A  generation  ago  the  American 
rate  was  slightly  under  8  tons  per 
man  per  week  and  the  British  rate 
6  tons  per  man  per  week.  In  1913- 
14  the  pit  mouth  cost  of  coal  in 
Britain  was  about  10/ —  per  ton, 
7/ —  of  this  being  absorbed  in  min- 
ers' wages.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1921  miners'  wages  absorbed  very 
nearly  30/ —  per  ton.  Wages  to  the 
miner  had  not  increased  in  this  pro- 
portion, but  the  reduced  output  per 
man  placed  this  burden  against  the 
ton  of  coal.  Today  after  the  recent 
reduction  in  miners'  wages,  a  ton 
of  British  coal  is  costing  for  pit 
labor  alone  25/ —  at  the  pit  mouth 
as  against  a  little  under  7/ —  com- 
parable cost  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  needed  is  increased  out- 
put per  man,  and  the  conclusion  of 
this  report  of  the  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales  Coal  Owners'  As- 
sociation is  that  about  one-half  of 
the  miners  now  employed  in  British 
coal  mines  should  be.  diverted  to 
other  labor  and  the  output  per  week 
per  man  doubled. 

Steamers  Laid   Up 

There  are  at  the  present  time  over 
100  steamers  laid  up  on  the  Humber 
and  more  than  200  on  the  Tyne,  a 
total  tonnage  of  over  one  million 
and    a    half,    and    a    corresponding 
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mimber  in  other  British  ports,  with 
a  conseciuent  almost  iniparalleied 
slump  in  freight  rates  and  in  the 
value   of  ordinary  freight   steamers. 

The  official  statistics  relating  to 
traffic  from  principal  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  show  total  arrivals 
for  the  month  of  June,  1921,  G,596,- 
000  tons,  total  departures  6,500,000 
tons.  In  1920  these  figures  were,  re- 
spectively, for  June,  10,177,000  tons 
and  10.600.000  tons.  It  is  figured 
that  the  practical  stoppage  of  coal 
exports  accounts  for  about  2,;?00,000 
tons  of  the  year's  decrease  in  export 
tonnage.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  figures  given  above 
represent  domestic  as  well  as  export 
and  import  trade. 

Vessels  are  being  run  to  Aus- 
tralian and  South  American  ports 
practically  in  ballast,  bringing  home 
grain  cargoes  at  low  rates,  and  tak- 
ing a  loss  of  from  £20,000  to  £30,000 
on  the  round  trip. 

Joiners  Strike  Over 

One  cheerful  note  comes  in  the 
ending  of  the  ship  joiners'  strike, 
making  it  possible  for  many  of  the 
ships  now  on  the  ways,  which  had 
been  delayed,  to  be  rushed  to  com- 
pletion. It  has  been  a  very  sore 
point  with  the  British  merchant,  the 
ship  owner,  and  the  shipbuilder  that 
so  many  of  Britain's  ships  have  on 
account  of  this  strike  had  to  be  fin- 
ished in  continental  yards,  a  nota- 
ble example  having  been  recently 
the  splendid  new  Cunard  liner 
Scythia,  just  now  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  New  York.  The  ship  join- 
ers have  been  out  for  between  eight 
and  nine  months  and  have  accepted 
the  same  terms  now  which  were 
available  to  them  in  June. 
Yarrow's  to  Close 

Yarrow  and  Company  have  con- 
siderably startled  the  British  ship- 
building world  by  posting  the  fol- 
lowing notice  at  their  Scotstoun 
yard: 

Owing  to  repeated  strikes,  reduc- 
tion of  output,  and  demarcation  dis- 
putes which  have  taken  place  in 
various  industries  throughout  the 
country,  the  cost  of  shipbuilding 
has  become  excessive,  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  promise 
dates  of  delivery. 

With  the  greatest  regret  we  have 
therefore  decided  to  temporarily 
close  our  works,  with  the  exception 
of  our  experimental  and  research 
department,  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 30. 

We  shall  reopen  when  conditions 
enable  business  to  be  carried  on 
with  some  chance  of  success. 

We  give  this  early  notice  of  our 
decision  so  that  our  employes  may 
have  every  opportunity  of  obtaining 
work  elsewhere. 


"\'arrow  established  a  yard  at  Pop- 
lar-on-the-Thames  in  the  London 
district  and  built  there  many  splen- 
did vessels,  specializing  in  shallow 
draft  construction  for  use  on  rivers 
and  lakes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
After  a  few  years  the  burdens  of 
local  taxation  and  heavy  labor  costs 
began  to  be  irksome,  and  in  1906 
they  acquired  the  present  site  at 
Scotstoun  on  the  Clyde  and  there 
have  been  building  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers, river  gunboats,  and  mer- 
cantile light  craft.  Your  Pacific 
Coast  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  present  action  of  this  firm,  as 
they  have  a  very  active  yard  in 
British  Columbia  and  about  a  year 
ago  there  was  considerable  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  con- 
centrate the  bulk  of  their  work  at 
that  yard,  gradually  deserting  the 
yard  on  the  Clyde.  Under  normal 
conditions  from  1000  to  1500  men 
are  employed  at  Scotstoun. 

World's  Biggest  Liner 

Much  interest  is  being  evidenced 
in  marine  circles  here  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  delivery  of  the  White 
Star  liner  Majestic,  ex-Bismarck, 
which  will  be  read.v  for  service  be- 
tween Southampton  and  New  York 
early  next  spring.  The  Majestic  will 
be  the  largest  ship  afloat,  having  a 
displacement  of  56,000  tons,  making 
her  nearly  10,000  tons  larger  than 
the  Olympic  and  about  2000  tons 
larger  than   the   Leviathan. 

The  human  interest  figures  on  this 
greatest  of  passenger  liners  are 
rather  striking.  The  hull,  for  ex- 
ample, if  stood  on  end  beside  the 
Woolworth  building.  New  York, 
would  overtop  that  champion  sky- 
scraper by  164  feet.  Her  three 
smokestacks  are  each   30  feet  in   di- 


ameter, which  would  allow  ample 
room  for  two  New  York  subway 
trains  to  pass  abreast.  The  tops  of 
these  stacks  are  184  feet  above  the 
keel,  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  twelve-story 
building.  There  are  nine  decks,  and 
the  ship  is  liberally  equipped  with 
electric  elevators.  When  carrying 
a  full  passenger  list  she  will  be  in- 
habited by  5200  people,  divided  into 
4100  passengers  and  1100  crew.  One 
thousand  passengers  are  in  the  first 
class,  700  in  the  second,  and  2400  in 
the  third. 

Grand  Reception  Hall 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
unusual  feature  in  the  construction 
of  this  vessel  lies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  uptakes  from  the  boilers 
to  the  stacks.  The  uptakes  to  each 
stack  are  arranged  to  be  brought 
up  outboard,  arching  together  over 
the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  deck  and 
uniting  under  the  stack.  The  grand 
staircases  are  also  arranged  at  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  giving  a  clear 
sweep  of  unimpeded  space  amid- 
ships for  the  great  public  rooms. 
Through  these  rooms  there  is  an 
unbroken  vista  of  apartments  250 
feet  long. 

The  appointments  are  very  lux- 
urious and  include  a  large  gymna- 
sium, electric  and  Turkish  baths,  a 
mosaic  and  marble  Pompeiian  swim- 
ming bath  with  a  bottom  area  of 
820  square  feet,  a  depth  of  9  feet, 
arranged  with  a  gallery  for  spec- 
tators and  with  30  dressing  rooms. 
Thirty   Miles  an   Hour 

The  power  plant  consists  of  four 
turbines  working  on  four  propeller 
shafts  and  delivering  a  total  of 
62,000  H.  P.  Normally  the  pro- 
pellers will   turn   170  r.   p.  m.,  driv- 
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White   Star    liner    Majestic.    56,000    tons    gross.    62,000    H.    P..    23    knots    sea    speed,    956    feet 
long    over-all — the    world's    largest    ship 
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ing  the  ship  at  23  knots.  The  maxi- 
mum speed  is  194  revolutions,  and 
this  is  expected  to  drive  at  26  knots, 
or  better  than  30  statute  miles  an 
hour.  She  will  be  fitted  with  fuel 
oil  burning  boilers  and  is  expected 
to  consume  about  11,400  tons  of  fuel 
oil  in  a  round  trip. 

The  watertight  bulkheads  in  the 
hull  are  fitted  with  heavy  hydraulic- 
ally  operated,  electricaly  controlled 
watertight  doors.  The  ship's  decks 
have  a  total  area  of  seven  and  one- 
half  acres,  and  four  times  around 
her  promenade  deck  gives  the  pas- 
senger a  constitutional  of  one  mile. 

The  Majestic  is  being  finished  by 
Blohm  and  Voss  of  Hamburg  under 
special  arrangement  between  the 
Allies  and  the  German  government 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
representatives  of  the  White  Star 
Line. 

Holland-America   Liner 

Speaking  of  big  liners,  while  the 
Cunard  Company  and  practically  all 
the  British  passenger  lines  are  con- 
fining themselves  to  what  might  be 
called  intermediate  class  liners 
around  20,000  tons  displacement, 
Harland  and  Wolff  have  recently 
laid  down  in  their  new  Musgrave 
Channel  yard  at  Belfast  a  32,000 
ton  passenger  liner  for  the  Holland- 
America  Line,  which  will  bear  the 
name  of  Statendam.  This  is  the  larg- 
est vessel  laid  down  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

The  first  Statendam  was  launched 
at  Queens  Island  yard  of  Harland 
and  Wolff  in  July,  1914.  She  lay 
unfinished  when  the  war  broke  out, 
was  ultimately  completed  for  the 
British  government  as  a  cargo  car- 
rier, renamed  the  Justicia,  and  turn- 
ed over  to  the  White  Star  Line  for 
management.  Near  the  close  of  the 
war  she  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  new  vessel  is  the  first  of  a 
large  program  which  the  Holland- 
America  Line  have  projected.    There 


are  two  18,000-ton  vessels  at  the 
Glasgow  yard  of  Harland  and  Wolff 
and  a  dozen  smaller  vessels  are  be- 
ing built  in  Dutch  yards  and  are  to 
be  engined   by  Harland  &  Wolff. 

Teutonic  Broken  Up 

Speaking  of  Harland  and  Wolff 
ships  reminds  us  that  the  famous 
old  White  Star  liner  Teutonic  built 
by  that  firm  in  1899  was  sold  the 
other  day  to  a  Dutch  firm  of  ship- 
breakers  and  will  soon  be  reduced 
to  the  junk  pile.  The  Teutonic  was 
one  of  the  first  transatlantic  liners 
to  break  into  the  five-day  class,  when 
in  the  early  '90's  she  made  the  trip 
from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  5 
days  16 1/2  hours. 

Exchange  Rates 

One  rather  humorous  phase  of  the 
shipbuilding  situation,  which  is 
proving  a  boomerang  to  John  Bull, 
is  brought  about  by  the  curious  con- 
dition in  exchange.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  just  after  the 
armistice  the  American  dollar  be- 
came the  standard  and  sterling  ex- 
change dropped  very  heavily,  the 
American  press  saw  an  opportunity 
to  tie  knots  in  the  lion's  tail  and 
were  very  jubilant  over  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  idea  began  to  creep 
into  their  intelligence  that  the  sit- 
uation was  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  John  Bull,  as  far  as  world  trade 
was  concerned,  and  it  soon  became 
very  apparent  that  British  financial 
circles  were  very  glad  to  have  the 
exchange  stay  at  its  low  ebb;  in 
fact,  there  was  considerable  evi- 
dence that  London  was,  so  to  speak, 
"pegging"  the  exchange  rate. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  northern  France  be- 
gan to  get  their  breath  after  the 
war  and  settle  down  to  real  work, 
the  exchange  as  between  sterling 
and  continental  currency  began  to 
show  up  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  John  Bull,  and  now  it  appears 
that  our  friend  John  is  very  sus- 
picious that  Berlin  and  Rotterdam 
are    "pegging"    the    exchange    rates. 


Strange   to    say,   he   cannot   see   the 
humor  in  that  situation. 

Shipbuilding  Costs 

In  shipbuilding  circles  it  amounts 
now  to  John  having  brought  his 
shipbuilding  costs  down  to  a  point 
where  he  can  possibly  take  orders 
for  standard  freighters  at  about  £16 
per  deadweight  ton.  Under  normal 
rates  of  exchange  it  might  just  be 
possible  that  freighters  of  the  same 
standard  type  could  be  built  in 
America  at  competitive  prices,  but 
at  present  dollar  to  sterling  ex- 
change rates  John  has  the  edge  on 
his  American  cousin  by  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  due  to  continental  exchange 
and  other  "extenuating  circum- 
stances" Hans  can  build  this  freight- 
er for  £11  and  has  the  bulge  on  John 
by  about  30  per  cent.  However,  as 
our  friend  Goldberg  remarks,  "it 
doesn't  mean  anything,"  because  no- 
body wants  the  freighter,  and  if 
he  did  want  it  he  could  go  out  and 
buy  it  from  its  present  owner  for 
about  £6  per  deadweight  ton. 

Special   Types 

When  it  comes  to  special  types  of 
passenger  vessels,  motorships,  shal- 
low draft  steamers,  floating  cranes, 
and  other  varieties  of  craft  in  which 
a  specialized  knowledge  of  certain 
marine  engineering  phases  enters 
as  largely  as  economy  in  throwing  a 
hull  together,  the  work  seems  to  go 
to  the  firms  that  know  how  to  pro- 
duce it  so  that  we  find  Dutch  steam- 
ship lines  ordering  from  British 
yards,  the  Japanese  navy  ordering 
from  an  American  yard,  British  cor- 
porations ordering  from  Dutch  crane 
builders,  and  a  general  interchange, 
so  to  speak,  of  work  among  all  na- 
tionalities in  the  same  way  that  we 
Californians  are  used  to  receiving 
orders  from  South  Africa  for  min- 
ing machinery  or  from  Australia  for 
special  fruit  handling  equipment  be- 
cause we  have  learned  by  experience 
to  produce  the  machine  that  will 
give  results  along  those  lines. 
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The  Cost  of  Ocean  Freight  from  a  Marine  Engineer's  Standpoint 

By  SEA  FLAME 


TllK  transportation  of  cargoes 
liy  sea  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  profits  made.  If  the  ship- 
owner loses  money,  he  will  lay 
up  his  fleet.  If  operating  and  over- 
head expense  exceeds  income,  some 
one  must  lose.  This  is  inevitable. 
All  this  being  so,  consider  the  cost 
of  carrying  freight  in  American- 
built  ships.  We  are  all  anxious  to 
see  the  "Grand  Old  Flag"  floating 
over  our  ships  on  the  seven  seas,  but 
when  it  comes  to  paying  the  bills, 
that's  another  story.  We  will  not 
thrash  over  again  the  labor  costs, 
but  will  take  up,  seriously,  costs  of 
operation. 

First  the  initial  price  of  the  ves- 
sel must  be  considered;  also  her  de- 
preciation, which  can  hardly  be  less 
than  10  per  cent  per  year;  then  her 
upkeep  and  repairs,  her  running  ex- 
pense, including  fuel,  food,  paint  and 
other  supplies,  and  wages. 

Construction  Costs 

Commencing  at  the  beginning,  take 
construction.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  initial  cost 
could  be  saved  by  cutting  out  waste- 
ful and  useless  things  on  American 
ships.  Do  not  think  the  writer  is 
unpatriotic,  but  the  "contraptions" 
on  American  -  built  vessels  are  not 
seen  on  what  we  call  "foreigners." 
Note  the  usual  Shipping  Board 
freighter,  like  the  one  the  writer  is 
at  present  chief  engineer  of.  She 
has  in  the  officers'  quarters  four 
highly  finished  porcelain  water  clos- 
ets, flush  tanks  also  porcelain,  fitted 
with  ball-floats  and  nickel  fittings, 
entirely  unsuitable  for  salt  water; 
has  twelve  expensive  porcelain  hand 
wash  bowls,  with  nickel  fittings  with 
fresh  water  supply.  There  are  three 
six  -  foot  porcelain  bath  tubs,  with 
nickel  fitted  water  heaters  and  show- 
ers; tiled  floors  in  toilets  and  bath 
rooms.  The  crew  are  almost  equally 
well  provided  for,  as  they  have  three 
hot  and  cold  showers  with  nickel 
heaters,  self-flushing  water  closets, 
with  the  petty  oflicers'  rooms  sup- 
plied with  porcelain  wash  bowls. 
The  pantries  have  five  nickel  plated, 
highly  finished  coffee  urns,  porce- 
lain sinks,  etc. 

Now  all  this  costs  tremendously 
when  the  labor  of  running  drains, 
steam  lines,  etc.,  is  added,  together 
with  the  valves  and  fittings.  And, 
unfortunately,  these  expensive  ar- 
rangements  are   not   appreciated   by 
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Here  is  a  department  where- 
in we  invite  all  of  our  readers 
to  <iet  rid  of  their  surplus  steam 
or  (heir  scavenge  gases. 

We  had  thought  of  calling 
this  department  "The  Safety 
Valve,"  but  a  San  Francisco 
daily  has  already  appropriated 
that  name,  and  anyway  a  safe- 
ty valve  is  a  fitting  used  only 
in  great  emergencies.  The  en- 
gineer who  is  right  on  the  job 
often  has  use  for  his  blow-off 
cock,  and  his  boiler  seldom 
needs  to  use  the  safety  valve. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  will 
not  be  responsible  for  any  of 
the  opinions  given  or  conclu- 
sions reached  in  articles  con- 
tributed in  this  department. 

P^or  instance,  here  is  our  old 
friend  Sea  Flame  breaking  out 
like  a  regular  Bolshevik  against 
what  he  calls  the  "bunk"  of  the 
"high  standard  of  the  Ameri- 
can workman."  We  do  not  fol- 
low him  here  at  all,  and  we 
would  like  to  get  some  expres- 
sions along  this  line  from  our 
readers. 

So,  Mr.  Mariner,  when  you 
get  up  a  good  head  of  steam 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  un- 
burden your  mind. 


those  for  whom  they  were  supplied. 
True,  a  few  appear  to  have  some 
ideas  regarding  the  use  and  care  of 
the  articles,  but  the  majority  do  not. 

Freighters  De  Luxe 

In  addition  to  pantry  and  lavora- 
tory  fittings  of  a  most  ornate  and 
expensive  type,  the  electric  installa- 
tion expense  is  great — fans  in  every 
room,  and  in  some  two;  call  bells  in 
most  of  the  rooms;  elaborate  cur- 
tains and  blinds;  copper  screens  to 
doors  and  ports;  fine  carpets  in 
rooms;  best  of  bed  and  other  linen. 
All  of  this  runs  into  big  money,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  carelessly  han- 
dled by  those  for  whom  it  is  sup- 
plied. The  old  cry  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers of  the  "high  standard  of  the 
American  workman"  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, insofar  as  it  applies  to  seafar- 
ing men,  all  "bunk."  The  average 
man  going  to  sea,  be  he  American, 
Dutchman,  Limey  or  Dago,  is  of 
about  the  same  type.     He  has  little 


care  for  anything  that  is  supplied 
him  gratis.  All  the  various  fancy 
things  on  our  American  ships  are 
in  most  cases  wasted,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  destroyed  and  worthless.  My 
old  friend,  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  average 
white  oiler  was  a  pig.  The  old- 
timers  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
will  remember  the  condition  of  the 
oilers'  quarters  and  the  alleys  near 
them  before  the  Chinese  were  en- 
gaged. 

Engine  Room  Junk 

The  engine  rooms,  too,  are  crowd- 
ed with  expensive  and  intricate  de- 
vices and  so-called  improvements, 
whose  initial  cost  is  enormous.  While 
in  theory  they  are  presumed  to  ef- 
fect great  savings  in  fuel,  etc.,  in 
practice  the  reverse  is  the  case.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  average 
engineer  does  not  know  how  to  prop- 
erly handle  many  of  the  lately  in- 
stalled additions. 

Back  to  the  Simple  Life 

The  writer  is  aware  that  a  long 
howl  will  arise  when  he  says  that  if 
American  steamship  owners  would 
make  a  revolution  in  building  they 
might  make  money  and  thus  carry 
our  products  in  our  own  ships.  All 
useless  and  "mollycoddling"  things 
must  be  cut  out.  Build  a  strong  and 
able  hull.  Fit  her  with  a  rugged 
and  plain  engine  and  good  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  with  no  superheaters 
or  other  foolishness.  Have  one  dy- 
namo for  night  use  only.  Leave  out 
coid-storage  and  wireless  on  freight- 
ers. Have  the  main  feed,  air  pump 
circulator,  bilge  and  sanitary  pumps 
work  off  main  engines.  Have  one 
general  service  pump.  Cut  out  all 
Iresh  water  supply  to  all  rooms. 
Wave  a  hand  pump  in  the  galley  and 
another  on  deck,  and  no  more.'  For 
the  general  crew  have  plain,  sub- 
stantial toilets  and  wash  rooms.  Cut 
out  steam  heaters,  electric  fans,  por- 
celain wash  bowls,  baths,  etc.  Build 
a  plain,  strong,  fool-proof  job,  and 
then  you  can  compete  with  the  "for- 
eigner." 

Of  course  the  objection  will  arise 
that  no  one  will  go  to  sea  in  such 
ships.  Don't  be  afraid  of  that.  You 
will  get-  men,  and  probablv  better 
men,  for  they  won't  be  "sissies"  or 
tourists.  In  the  old  days  there  was 
no  lack  of  men,  and  those  davs  will 
come  back. 


A  CRANKLESS  RECIPROCATING  ENGINE 


MR.  A.  G.  M.  MICHELL,  in- 
ventor of  the  Michell  thrust 
block,  has  recently  developed 
a  high  speed  reciprocating 
engine  on  the  swash  plate  principle, 
using  the  Michell  thrust  block  to 
take  the  thrust  of  the  piston  against 
the  swash  plate.  The  swash  plate 
principle  is  not  new  and  has  been 
applied  in  the  past  by  numerous  in- 
ventors, but  has  always  failed  in  a 
practical  way  through  lubrication 
difficulties. 

The  Michell  thrust  bearings  are 
good  for  a  load  of  at  least  500 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  have 
been  in  every-day  use  under  loads 
many  times  greater.  Mr.  Michell 
carefully  worked  out  the  propor- 
tions of  his  trial  engine  so  as  to 
get  a  perfect  balance  between  the 
weights  of  the  reciprocating  pistons 
and  the  swash  plate  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  engine  which 
runs  perfectly  at  a  speed  of  1200 
r.p.m.  and  promises  good  operation 
at  much  higher  speeds. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion herewith,  the  cylinders  of  the 
engine  are  arranged  concentrically 
about  the  shaft  and  are  rigidly  con- 
nected in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  swash  plate.  The  swash  plate 
is  keyed  to  the  shaft  which  carries 
also  on  keys  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  groups  of  cylinders  a  rotary 
valve  controlling  the  admission  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders.  The  engine 
is  designed  to  work  on  the  uni-flow 
principle,  the  exhaust  steam  being 
discharged  through  the  ports  mark- 
ed "C." 

The  test  engine  has  eight  cylin- 
ders, each  five  inches  in  diameter, 
arranged  four  on  each  side  of  the 
swash  plate.  With  a  gauge  pressure 
of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
a  condenser  vacuum  of  26  inches,  a 
horsepower  was  developed  equal  to 
0.92  i.  h.  p.  per  cylinder  per  100  r. 
p.  m.  The  engine,  as  stated,  was 
run  successfully  under  load  at  1200 
r.  p.  m.,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  entirely  safe  to  run  it  at 
1500  r.  p.  m. 

On  this  test  engine  the  swash 
plate  was  made  at  an  angle  of  27^!; 
degrees.  The  tests  have  shown  this 
angle  to  be  larger  than  necessary, 
and  Mr.  Michell  states  that  in  future 
engines  the  angle  will  be  22^2  de- 
grees or  less. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  design, 
if  successful  in  ordinary  practice, 
will  make  a  very  compact  and  light 
unit.      The    test    unit    as    described 
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Sectional    elevation    and    plan    of    the    Michell 
swash-plate  reciprocating  steam   engine 

would  have  an  outside  diameter  of 
about  20  inches  and  an  over  -  all 
length  of  3  feet.  At  1200  r.  p.  m. 
it  would  produce  88  horsepower  and 
at  1500  r.  p.  m.  110  horsepower, 
working     on     a     comparatively     low 


steam  pressure.  It  will  be  evident 
to  engineers  that  this  design  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  the  internal 
combustion  type  of  engine,  and  we 
may  have  here  the  solution  for  the 
generation  of  large  powers  in  light 
compact  units  with  all  the  economy 
of  the  direct  application  of  heat  en- 
ergy from  fuel  oils. 

The  design  as  worked  out  permits 
of  easy  accessibility  to  all  parts  for 
repairs  and  adjustments,  provision 
being  made  for  adjusting  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Michell  blocks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  swash  plate  by 
means  of  a  screwed  sleeve  with  a 
notched  head.  Lubrication  of  the 
swash  plate  is  provided  through  an 
ample  supply  of  oil  maintained  by 
means  of  a  gear  driven  pump. 

Applied  to  marine  propulsion,  there 
would  probably  be  two  units  geared 
to  one  propeller  shaft,  the  gearing 
problem  being  easily  taken  care  of 
in  a  single  reduction  bj'  gears  of 
moderate  dimensions. 


Burning  Fuel  Oil 

SET  the  burners  open  wide. 
Do  not  touch  the  valves  at  side ; 
Keep     the     pressure     on     the 
pump, 

And  up  the  bally  steam  will  jump. 

If  the  smoke  is  black  and  thick. 

Open  up  the  fans  a  bit; 

If  the  smoke  is  thick  and  white, 

To  slow  the  fans  will  be  quite  right; 

For  when  sufficient  air  is  given. 

No  smoke  ascendeth  up  to  heaven. 

If  the  jets  refuse  to  squirt. 

Assume  the  cause  is  due  to  dirt. 

Should  the  flame  be  short  and  white, 

You     have     combustion     clear     and 
bright; 

But  should  the  flame  be  yellow  and 
long. 

Combustion  is  entirely  wrong. 

A  wise  man  to  his  heater  sees, 

And  keeps  it  200  degrees; 

To  have  it  more  is  not  quite  wise. 

Because  the  oil  may  carbonize; 

A  little  lower  has  been  found 

To  give  as  good  results  all  round. 

If  the  filters  are  kept  clean. 

No  rise  in  pressure  will  be  seen; 

But  should  the  pump  kick  up  a  ruc- 
tion. 

There's  likely  air  within  the  suction. 

The  pressure  governs  the  supply, 

So  do  not  keep  it  very  high. 

If  these  instructions  you  will  follow. 

You'll  beat  the  other  fellow  hollow. 
From  the  Proceedings  of  the  I.  M. 

E.,  London. 


The    first    Diesel    engine 
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NEW  COAST  GUARD  CUTTERS 

The  Union  Construction  Company  Delivers  a  Turbo-Electric  Drive  Vessel  to  the  United  States 

Treasury  Department 


JrST  a  year  ago  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  for  October,  1920, 
we  published  a  detailed  de- 
scription, illustrated  with  plans, 
of  the  new  Coast  Guard  cutters 
building  at  the  Union  Construction 
Company,  Oakland.  The  first  of 
these  four  cutters,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Tampa,  has  just  completed  her  offi- 
cial trials  satisfactorily  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Union  Construction  Company  we 
publish  herewith  a  fine  picture  of 
the  Tampa  on   her  trial  run. 

Briefly,  the  Tampa  is  a  splendidly 
built,  well  designed,  seaworthy  ves- 
sel, 240  feet  long  over-all,  220  feet 
long  on  the  water  line,  of  39  feet 
molded  breadth,  and  25  feet  6  inches 
molded  depth,  having  a  displace- 
ment of  1600  tons  when  loaded  to  14 
feet  mean  draft,  this  displacement 
including  90,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil, 
24,000  gallons  of  fresh  water,  and 
35  tons  of  stores.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  general 
features  refer  to  the  article  on  page 
114  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  for 
October,   1920. 

Power  Plant 

Two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  watertube 
boilers  supply  steam  for  the  turbo 
generator.  The  working  pressure  is 
200  pounds  with  50  to  75  degrees 
superheat.  The  boilers  are  fitted 
with  the  closed  stoke-hole  system  of 
forced  draft  and  have  a  total  heat- 
ing surface  of  5800  square  feet  and 
a  total  furnace  volume  of  600  cubic 
feet.  They  are  equipped  for  oil  burn- 
ing with  mechanical  atomization. 
Turbine 

The  turbine  is  of  the  Curtis-Gen- 
eral Electric  type  directly  connected 
to  a  General  Electric  a.  c.  3-phase, 
2-pole  generator  running  about  3000 
r.  p.  m.  with  an  output  of  about  2100 
K.  W.  This  generator  supplies  cur- 
rent at  2300  volts,  50  cycle,  to  a 
synchronous  46  -  pole  2600  H.  P. 
motor  directly  connected  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft  and  turning  over  at  full 
power  130  r.  p.  m.  The  propeller 
is  13  feet  in  diameter,  4  -  bladed, 
of  cast  steel. 

On  her  trials  over  the  measured 
mile  the  Tampa  developed  16.3  knots 
per  hour  average  speed. 

Two  separate  exciters,  one  being 
a  spare,  furnish  current  for  the  ex- 
citation of  the  generator  and  motor 
fields  and  also  power  for  driving 
various  auxiliaries,  such  as  the  ven- 
tilating motor,  steering  gear  motor, 
gypsy  head  motor,  radio  apparatus, 
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The   United   States  Coast   Guard   cutter  Tampa  on  her  trials   in   San   Francisco   Bay 


refrigerating  plant,  electric  wash- 
ing machine,  and  lights  for  the  ship. 
Control 
The  control  equipment  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  be  operated  elec- 
trically from  a  distance  or  in  case 
of  emergency  by  hand.  On  the  trial 
the  control  functioned  perfectly,  all 
of  the  necessary  maneuvers  being  ef- 
fected with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 
One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the 
electric  drive  as  installed  on  the 
Tampa  was  the  entire  lack  of  vibra- 
tion and  the  uniformity  of  torque 
on  the  propeller.  This  feature  of 
automatic  control  in  electric  motors 


of  this  character  absolutely  prevents 
racing  of  the  propeller  in  rough 
seas. 

We  shall  hope  in  a  future  article 
to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers 
the  complete  trial  data  of  one  of 
these  vessels  so  that  comparison 
may  be  made  between  this  drive  and 
other  types  for  economy  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  Tampa  will  certainly  make  a 
very  welcome  addition  to  the  fleet 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
should  be  of  great  service  in  coast 
patrol,  and  marine  rescue  work. 
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Exact  reproduction  of  card  markings  secured  at  the  launching  of  the  Achatina  an  8400  dead- 
weight ton  oil  tanker  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Corporation.  These  markings  show  the  move- 
ment of  the  sliding  ways  upon  which  the  hull  rests  from  the  time  that  work  is  commenced,  remov- 
ing the  shores  from  under  the  ship,  until  the  time  that  the  trigger  is  released  allowing  her  to  slide 
into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  This  very  slight  movement  shows  the  skill  with  which  the  launching 
cradle  on  the  sliding  ways  is  constructed  and  adjusted  to  gradually  receive  the  weight  of  the  hull 
as  it  settles  on  removal  of  the  permanent  shoring.  The  Achatina.  was  built  by  the  Union  Construc- 
tion  Company.   Oakland,   California. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  LATEST  DREADNOUGHT 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Launches  the  Electrically-Propelled  Battleship  Washington 

ON  September  1  the  United  States 
superdreadnought  Washington 
was  launched  at  the  Camden 
plant  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation.  The  16,800  tons 
of  steel  forming  the  uncompleted 
hull  was  officially  named  Wash- 
ton  by  a  ten  -  year  -  old  lady,  Miss 
Miss  Jean  Summers,  of  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  assisted  by  a  bottle  of 
perfectly  good  California  champagne. 
The  Washington  is  a  sister  ship  of 
the  Colorado,  which  was  launched 
from  an  adjacent  way  at  the  same 
yard  last  March.  Although  author- 
ized in  1916  and  contracted  for  in 
January,  1917,  construction  of  these 
two  superdreadnoughts  of  the  most 
powerful  type  afloat  was  not  begun 
until  the  spring  of  1919,  as  the  Navy 
Department  purposely  deferred  its 
capital  ship  program  during  the  war 
so  that  all  available  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity could  be  concentrated  on  the 
construction  of  troop  and  supply 
ships  and  torpedo  boat  destroyers  to 
meet  the  immediate  emergency. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  vessel 
are  as  follows : 

Length,  on  water  line...  600'-0" 

Length  overall  624'-6" 

Breadth,  extreme  97'-5%" 

Depth,  to  main   deck 47'-2" 

Draft,  normal  30'-6" 

Displacement     (weight), 

normal  load,  tons  about    32,600 
Displacement,   full   load, 

tons  about 33,600 


Artist's   conception   ol   the   completed    U.    S.    S.    Washington 


Like  all  recent  United  States  cap- 
ital ships,  the  Washington  will  be 
electrically  propelled.  Her  main  en- 
gines will  consist  of  two  15,000  H.  P. 
Westinghouse  turbo-electric  genera- 
tors, which  will  generate  electricity 
to  operate  four  7300  H.  P.  Westing- 
house  motors,  one  for  each  propeller. 
The  steam  will  be  generated  by  eight 
watertube  boilers  fired  by  oil. 

This  electric  drive  is  superior  in 
several  particulars  to  other  methods 
of  propelling  a  warship.  A  most  im- 
portant advantage  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  main  turbines  are  not  con- 
nected mechanically  with  the  propell- 


Two   7300    H.   P.   motors  for  the   U.  S.   S.   Washington  on   test   stand   at   the  works  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and   Manufacturing   Company 

Westinghouse  photo 


ers  and  no  long  shafts  run  through 
the  ship.  In  consequence,  the  main 
turbines  can  be  located  in  the  most 
convenient  position  with  reference  to 
the  ship's  military  requirements,  such 
as  protection  from  under-water  at- 
tack, ammunition  storage  and  hand- 
ling, turret  construction,  and  so  on. 
An  electrically  driven  battleship  can 
therefore  be  made  more  efficient  as 
a  fighting  machine  than  can  one 
driven  by  any  of  the  older  methods, 
and  the  United  States  Navy  is  far 
in  advance  of  other  nations  in  the 
development  of  this  type  of  pro- 
pulsion. 

Electric  drive  also  provides  great 
maneuvering  power,  because  the  pro- 
pellers can  be  almost  instantly  re- 
versed with  full  power.  In  addition, 
the  turbines  operate  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  high  econ- 
omy, which  means  that  the  ship  pos- 
sesses a  greater  radius  of  action 
than  one  with  a  less  economical  form 
of  drive.  In  the  recent  trials  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Tennessee,  which  is  also 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  electric 
propulsion,  and  is  similar  in  tonnage 
and  horsepower  to  the  Washington, 
it  was  found  that  this  great  vessel 
could  be  brought  to  rest  from  full 
speed  within  three  minutes,  turned 
on  a  circle  like  a  destroyer,  and 
driven  backward  at  fifteen  knots,  all 
of  which  are  believed  to  be  records 
and  prove  the  excellence  of  her  pro- 
pelling machinery. 

The  main  batter\  of  the  vessel  will 
consist  of  eight  16-inch,  45-caliber, 
breech-loading  rifles,  mounted  in  four 
turrets,  two  forward  and  two  aft. 
Each  of  these  monster  rifles,  of 
which  there  will  be  two  in  each  tur- 
ret, will  be  over  60  feet  in  length. 
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View   in  the  control   room   of   the    U.    S.    S. 
Tennessee  is  identical  with  that 


The  secondary  battery  will  consist 
of  fourteen  5-inch  rapid-fire  guns 
placed  in  advantageous  positions. 
For  protection  against  hostile  gun- 
fire from  enemy  ships  all  vital  parts 
of  the  vessel  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected by  heavy  armor.  This  will  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  best 
American  practice. 

All  four  turrets  in  which  the  main 
battery  is  mounted,  as  well  as  the 
barbettes,  which  contain  the  intri- 
cate mechanism  for  turning  the  tur- 
rets and  their  guns  in  any  desired 
direction,  are  entirely  encased  in 
heavy  steel  armor. 

Probably  almost  as  important  as 
the  armor  itself,  from  the  standpoint 
of  protection  against  gun  fire  and 
torpedo  attack  is  the  watertight  sub- 
division of  the  huge  fighting  craft. 
The  portion  of  the  vessel  above  the 
splinter  deck,  which  is  practically  at 
the  load  water  line,  is  very  well  sub- 
divided by  watertight  bulkheads,  but 
below  this  deck  the  vessel  is  divided 
honeycomb-like  into  a  multitude  of 
comparatively  small  watertight  com- 
partments. This  is  accomplished  by 
closely  placed  transverse  bulkheads 
throughout  the  length  of  the  ship 
and  several  watertight  longitudinal 
bulkheads. 

F;ach  of  the  eight  watertube  boil- 
ers is  in  a  separate  watertight  com- 
partment, as  is  also  each  of  the  two 
turbo-generators  which  generate  the 
electrical  energy  for  the  operation 
of  the  main  propelling  motors.  The 
four  main  propelling  motors  are  lo- 
cated in  three  watertight  compart- 
ments.     With   this   subdivision    even 


Tennessee.     The   propelling    equipment   of    the 
to  be  installed    in   the   Washington 

Westinghouse  photo 

if  torpedo  damage  should  penetrate 
into  the  portion  of  the  vessel  occu- 
pied by  the  propelling  machinery, 
the  vessel  would  not  be  put  out  of 
commission,  since  the  simultaneous 
flooding  of  one  or  more  of  the  boiler 
compartments,  one  turbo-generator 
compartment,  and  one  or  more  pro- 
pelling motor  compartments  would 
neither  sink  the  vessel  nor  render  it 
unnavigable. 

To  operate  this  well  nigh  impreg- 
nable floating  fortress  a  complement 
of  forty  -  six  commissioned  officers, 
twelve  warrant  officers  and  1022  en- 
listed men,  including  seventy  -  one 
marines,  will  be  carried.  Accommo- 
dations for  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  will  be  located  aft  on 
the  second  and  third  decks.  The 
crew's  quarters  will  be  forward  and 
amidships  on  the  main  deck  and  sec- 
ond decks. 

In  general   appearance  the  Wash- 


ington will  resemble  the  other  cap- 
ital ships  recently  added  to  our  navy. 
Forward  her  shell  will  have  a  very 
pronounced  flare  outward  from  the 
water  line  to  the  upper  deck.  This 
flare,  carried  undiminished  forward, 
naturally  results  in  the  vessel's  clip- 
per stem,  intended  to  facilitate  the 
stowing  and  handling  of  her  anch- 
ors, of  which  there  will  be  three. 
This  clipper  stem  is  practically  the 
e.xact  opposite  of  the  ram  type  of 
bow  in  almost  universal  use  on  bat- 
tleships a  generation  ago.  The  pro- 
nounced flare  also  makes  possible  a 
roomy  deck  in  spite  of  the  very  fine 
water  line  forward.  The  upper  deck 
is  the  weather  deck  from  the  stem 
to  abaft  amidships.  Here  the  main 
deck,  next  below  the  upper  deck,  be- 
comes the  weather  deck  and  extends 
as  such  to  the  stern.  The  stern  is 
of  the  cruiser  type,  now  common  to 
most  large  war  vessels. 

The  launching  of  the  battleship 
Washington  comes  just  fifteen  years 
after  the  delivery  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  the  ar- 
mored cruiser  Washington,  since  re- 
named the  Seattle.  At  the  time  of 
her  delivery  in  1906  the  old  Wash- 
ington was  the  last  word  in  naval 
construction  and  her  size  and  arma- 
ment form  an  interesting  comparison 
with  present-day  developments. 
Length,    on    load    water 

line   502'-0" 

Length,   overall   504'-5V2" 

Breadth    72'-10i2" 

Depth   42'-2y4" 

Draft,  normal  2.5'-0" 

Displacement,   normal 

load,  tons  14,500 

Between  the  delivery  of  the  first 
Washington  and  the  launching  of  the 
battleship  by  this  name.  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  built 
for  the  United  States  Navy  seven 
battleships,  forty  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers and  a  destroyer  tender,  and 
now  has  under  construction  the  bat- 
tleships Colorado  and  Washington 
and  the  battle-cruiser  Saratoga. 


I'lioto   ol    tlic   rtceiitly   completed    U.   S.    S.   dreadnought    IVIaryland,    a    sister   =hip 
to   the   U.    S.   S.   Washington 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company  Celebrates  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Its 

Seattle-Oriental  Service 


IN  1885  the  Kyodo  Unyu  Kaisha 
(the  Union  Transport  Company) 
and  the  Mitsubishi  Kaisha  (the 
Three  Diamond  Company)  amal- 
gamated to  form  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany). The  capital  of  the  combina- 
tion at  that  time  was  11,000,000  yen, 
and  the  combined  fleet  included  58 
steamers  aggregating  68,700  tons. 
The  new  company  gradually  extend- 
ed its  Japanese  coastal  operations 
to  include  Korea,  North  China  and 
Vladivostok,  and  in  1893  inaugu- 
rated a  regular  ocean  service  to  and 
from  Bombay  in  the  interests  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Japan. 

In  1896  its  capital  was  increased 
to  22,000,000  yen,  and  three  more 
lines  of  passenger  and  freight  so:r- 
vices  were  established  under  a  mail 
contract  with  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. These  three  lines  were  the 
European,  the  American,  and  the 
Australian.  We  are  principally  in- 
terested on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
American  line,  which  was  establish- 
ed for  fast  freight,  passenger  and 
mail  service  between  Puget  Sound 
ports  and  Yokohama. 

In  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  es- 
tablished new  freight  and  passen- 
ger lines;  in  1915  again  doubled  its 
capital  to  44,000,000  yen;  and  in 
1916  opened  a  regular  freight  ser- 
vice between  the  Far  East  and  New 
York  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  also 
initiated  a  freight  service  to  Nev/ 
Zealand.  In  1918  the  capital  was 
again    increased    to    100,000,000   yen. 


One   of   the    "Big    Four"    at    a    Seattle    dock 

In    the    maintenance    of    its    Euro-  present  time  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 

pean    services    during    the    war    the  sha    has    102    steamers    aggregating 

company  lost  four  mail  steamers  ana  one-half  million   tons  gross,   and   its 

one  fine  new  freight  carrier.     At  the  plans   in   the  not  far  distant   future 


The    Nippon   Yusen    Kaisha   steamship    Kashima    Maru    on    the   quiet  waters   of    Puget    Sound 
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call  for  the  construction  of  a  fui-- 
ther  half  million  tons  gross,  includ- 
ing many  fine  passenger  steamers. 

On  the  American  line  running  out 
of  Seattle  this  company  places  its 
main  reliance  on  what  are  known  as 
the  "Big  Four,"  with  sailings  every 
three  weeks.  Running  westward  the 
ports  of  call  are  Seattle,  Victoria, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shang- 
hai, Manila  and  Hongkong.  East- 
ward the  ports  of  Keelung,  Yokkai- 
chi,    and    Shimidzu    are    included    in 


addition  to  the  others.  The  "Big 
Four"  include  the  Fushimi  Maru  and 
Suwa  Maru,  21,000-ton  displacement 
steamers  with  a  length  of  525  feet, 
63  feet  beam,  371/2  feet  depth,  and  a 
sea  speed  of  better  than  17  knots; 
and  the  Kashima  Maru  and  Katori 
Maru  of  20,000  tons  displacement, 
510-foot  length,  61-foot  beam,  361/2- 
foot  depth,  and  I7V2  knots  speed. 

The  Kashima  Maru,  whose  pic- 
tures illustrate  this  article,  takes 
care    of    126    first-class,    56    second- 


class  and  200  third-class  passengers. 
All  four  of  these  vessels  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  European  line  to 
the  American  line  early  in  1918. 
They  are  new  vessels  of  the  very 
latest  type  of  construction,  twin  or 
triple  screw,  with  ample  weight  and 
stability  to  insure  comfortable,  steady 
running  even  in  exceptionally  rough 
weather,  and  provide  a  splendid  ser- 
vice for  Oriental  tourists  or  com- 
mercial travel. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONCLAVE  OF  PORT 

AUTHORITIES 


UTHORITIES 
on  harbor  de- 
velopmentfrom 
the  greatest 
ports  of  the 
world  are 
speakers  on 
the  program  of 
the  great  inter- 
national con- 
clave to  be  held  in  Seattle  October 
11-14,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities. 

Word  has  reached  Seattle  that  the 
foreign  relations  committee  of  the 
Senate  has  favorably  reported  on 
a  resolution  authorizing  President 
Harding  to  ask  foreign  nations  to 
send  official  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. This  will  add  tremendous- 
ly to  the  significance  of  the  con- 
clave, which  will  consider  port  de- 
velopment and  cargo  liandling 
topics. 

The  program  as  announced  fol- 
lows : 

P.  D.  Donald,  chief  engineer,  Clyde 
Navigation  Trustees,  Glasgow,  "The 
Port  of  Glasgow." 

J.  Ross  Hanahan,  president  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
"Ports  of  Charleston,  S.  C." 

R.  E.  Armstrong,  secretary  St. 
John  Board  of  Trade,  St.  John,  N. 
B.,  "The  Port  of  St.  John,  Canada's 
First  Winter  Port." 

H.  McL.  Harding,  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
barge  canal  terminals,  "The  Ap- 
praisal of  Waterfront  Terminals  and 
Properties." 

L.  A.  P.  Werner,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbor  Board,  Liverpool,  "Port 
Management." 


Harry  Pillans,  mayor  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  "The  Enlargement  of  a  River 
Port  by  Reclamation  in  the  Bay  as 
Its  Outlet." 

Alexander  R.  Smith,  New  York, 
"The  Port  of  New  York,  the  Great- 
est Port  in  the  World." 

Captain  F.  T.  Chambers,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  "United  States  Govern- 
ment Co-operation  in  Port  Develop- 
ment." 

Frederick  H.  Fay  of  Fay,  Spofford 
and  Thorndyke,  Boston,  "The  Port 
of  Portland,  Me." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  C.  Boyden, 
Portland  Cement  Association,  "The 
Practical  Side  of  Scientific  Con- 
crete." 

M.  H.  Bronsdon,  city  engineer. 
Providence,  R.  L,  "Cargo  Unloading 
Apparatus." 

J.  B.  Strauss,  Strauss  Bascule 
Bridge  Company,  Chicago,  "Harbor 
Transit  Sheds." 

Frank  G.  White,  chief  engineer 
Harbor  Commission,  San  Francisco, 
California,  "Ship  Worms  and  Other 
Marine  Borers." 

B.  0.  Allin,  director  of  the  Port 
of   Houston,  Texas,  "Dock  Aprons." 

Cyrus  Kehr,  chairman  Joint  Board 
of  Nation  Planning,  Washington,  D. 
C,  "Seaports  and  National  Plan- 
ning." 

M.  F.  Steinberger,  special  engi- 
neer Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
Baltimore,  "Co-operation  with  Rail- 
roads by  Steamships  and  Export  In- 
terests." 

William  H.  Adams,  consulting  en- 
gineer, Detroit,  Michigan,  "The  An- 
alysis of  Values  of  Waterfront  Prop- 
erty." 

Colonel  John  Millis,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  "The 
Regulation  of  the  Great  Lakes." 

Justin  Greiss,  vice-president  Mc- 
Myler  Interstate  Company,  Bedford, 


Ohio,  "Recent  Developments  in 
Bunkering  Cranes,  Cargo  Coal  Load- 
ing Equipment  and  Shipbuilding 
Cranes." 

W.  R.  Sinks,  manager  grain  ele- 
vator department  of  James  Stewart 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Ilinois,  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  a  Grain  Elevator." 

N.  Rufus  Choate,  chairman  San 
Diego  Harbor  Commission,  "The  Port 
of  San    Diego,   California." 

M.  B.  Rider,  Lakewood  Engineer- 
ing Company,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, "Freight  Handling  Prob- 
lems." 

Commander  Walter  H.  Allen,  pub- 
lic works  officer,  U.  S.  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 
"The  New  Naval  Harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan." 

P.  R.  Hicks,  Chicago,  Illinois,  "The 
Economic  Value  of  Creosoted  Wood 
in  Wharf  Construction." 

D.  J.  Owen,  general  manager  and 
secretary  Belfast  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, Belfast,  "Docks  and  Har- 
bors, General  Structural  Layout, 
Systems  of  Control,  Operation  and 
Charges." 

John  N.  Cole,  commissioner  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Boston, 
"The  Port  of  Boston." 

J.  Spencer  Smith,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
and  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
"Port  of  New  York  Authority." 

Charles  T.  Leeds,  Los  Angeles, 
"Prevention  of  Silt  Deposits  in 
Southern  California  Harbors." 

The  convention  will  open  form- 
ally at  10  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  with  addresses  of  welcome 
by  Governor  Louis  F.  Hart,  Mayor 
Hugh  Caldwell  and  Dr.  Chri.stensen. 
The  sessions  will  continue  through 
four  days. 


October 
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Deep-sea  Shipping 


35  Cents  a  Ton 

What  will  happen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  event  that  the  Shipping 
Board  decides  to  supplant  the  pres- 
ent M04,  under  which  government 
vessels  are  operated  by  private  com- 
panies, with  a  bareboat  charter  form 
is  something  that  cannot  be  predict- 
ed. Uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
board's  form  may  be  prevents  even 
a  guess.  But  this  may  be  said  posi- 
tively: unless  the  bareboat  charter 
is  liberal,  most  of  the  freighters  in 
operation  today  will  be  tied  up; 
what  will  occur  in  the  case  of  the 
combination  vessels  managed  by 
Matson,  Pacific  Mail  and  Pacific 
Steamship  depends  upon  the  terms 
offered  by  the  board  for  these  craft. 

A  Difficult  Task 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation regarding  a  bareboat  form 
because  the  association  has  had  no 
intimation  as  to  the  board's  plans. 
Apparently  Messrs.  Frey,  Smull  and 
Love  intend  to  draft  a  form  and 
then  say  to  the  operators:  "Here  it 
is.  Take  it  or  leave  it."  For  such  a 
course  there  is  justification,  consid- 
erable difficulty  having  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  former  board  in  ar- 
riving at  an  operating  agreement  in 
conjunction  with  the  different  com- 
panies concerned,  and  calling  the 
private  operators  into  conference  on 
a  bareboat  form  probably  would  re- 
sult in  similar  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Shipping  Board  faces  a 
difficult  task  in  preparing  a  plan 
that  will  end  its  enormous  losses 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  pos- 
sible for  private  operators  to  char- 
ter vessels ;  unless,  indeed,  the  board 
really  wishes  to  withdraw  its  ton- 
nage and  sees  in  a  stringent  charter 
form  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
that  end  without  making  an  open 
confession.  If  that  motive  were  at- 
tributed to  the  board  the  outcome 
of  course  would  be  foregone. 

Some  private  owners  would  wel- 
come a  bareboat  form;  the  larger 
the  charter  money  demanded  the 
better  they  would  be  pleased.  They 
would  receive  more  cargo  in  the 
event  that  government  tonnage  were 
tied  up  generally,  and  rates  also 
would  rise  immediately,  both  devel- 
opments   being    of    ver>     great    ad- 
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vantage  to  the  old-time  owner  who 
knows  his  business  and  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  write  off  a  large 
portion  of  his  valuation.  The  non- 
owning  operator,  the  man,  that  is, 
who  is  managing  government  ves- 
sels exclusively,  finds  himself  facing 
extinction,  for  even  if  rates  were 
quite  reasonable  he  might  not  feel 
warranted,  having  regard  to  trade 
depression,  in  chartering  any  bot- 
toms  whatever. 

6  Shillings  for  Foreigners 
Just  how  difficult  is  the  board's 
task  may  be  gathered  from  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  a  Pacific  Coast 
shipping  man.  He  compared  the 
Shipping  Board  steamship  West  Ira, 
a  standard  8800-tonner,  with  a  for- 
eign vessel,  British  or  Japanese, 
chartered  at  the  current  rate  ot 
about  6  shillings  a  deadweight  ton 
a  month  on  the  so-called  "govern- 
ment" time  form.  He  discovered 
that  the  Shipping  Board  would  have 
to  make  a  bareboat  rate  of  35  cents 
a  deadweight  ton  a  month  in  order 
to  attract  charterers ;  even  with 
such  a  low  rate  in  effect,  he  said, 
operators  might  prefer  to '  take  a 
foreign  vessel  at  the  current  rate 
of  5  shillings  for  a  long  term.  Lack- 
ing information  as  to  what  the  pro- 
posed bareboat  form  of  the  board 
might  be,  he  fell  back  upon  the  plan 
formulated  by  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  in  the 
spring.  Under  both  this  form  and 
the  "government"  time  charter  the 
charterer  would  pay  for  fuel,  port 
charges,  pilotage,  agencies,  com- 
missions and  consular  fees;  but  un- 
der the  bareboat  plan  of  the  asso- 
ciation he  would  be  subject  to  sev- 
eral charges  from  which  he  would 
be  exempt  under  the  government 
form;  these  are:  manning  the  ves- 
sel, including  liability  insurance; 
provisioning;  repairing;  drydocking 
and  painting,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate would  involve  considerable  ex- 
pense. In  the  following  comparison 
of  costs,  the  charterer  is  shown  as 


bearing  the  expense  of  manning  and 
provisioning  the  vessel  but  not  of 
repairs  and  drydocking  and  paint- 
ing, the  first  of  which  scarcely  could 
be  estimated: 

S.  S.  WEST   IRA,  U.  S.  BARE- 
BOAT CHARTER 
5879  gross;  8759  D.W.T.;  .3643  net. 
Reciprocating    engines;    3    Scotch 

boilers;   2800  I.H.P. 
Crew  of  40.  Wages  a  month,  $4007; 

wages   a  day,   $133.57. 
Subsistence    a    day,    $40,    at   $1    a 
man ;    stores    a    day,    $50,    esti- 
mated. 
Total   a  day,   $223.57,   or   $6707.10 

for  a  30-day  month. 
$6707.10     divided     by     the     dead- 
weight    tonnage,     8759,     equals 
76.6   cents   a   deadweight   ton   a 
month,    cost   of   wages,    subsist- 
ence  and   stores. 
At   exchange    of   £1    equals    $3.74, 
the    "government"    time    charter 
at  6  shillings  would  cost   $1.12, 
or  35  cents  more  than  crew  and 
stores  under  a  bareboat  charter. 
In    other    words,    the    Shipping 
Board  would  have  to  fix  a  rate 
of  35  cents,  if  the  charterer  pays 
crew    and    furnishes    stores,    in 
order    to    equalize    a    6-shilling 
rate.  But  this  is  not  all;  repairs, 
drydocking    and    painting    have 
not  been  taken  into  account.   Be- 
fore  35   cents   could   appeal   the 
board    would    have   to    shoulder 
these  costs. 
What    prospect    is    there    of    the 
present  allocation  system  being  con- 
tinued in  conjunction  with  bareboat 
charters?      Apparently    little.      As- 
signed   tonnage    could    not    compete 
with    chartered.      Some    few    routes 
of    allocated    vessels    might    be    left 
untouched;    the    majority,    it    would 
appear,    would    be    closed.      If    the 
board    has   any   plan   whereby   these 
obstacles  might  be  overcome,  where- 
by allocations  and  charterings  might 
go     on     together,     American     mari- 
time   circles    will    be    interested    in 
the    details.     That    the    board    has 
some  such  plan,  or  intends  to  delay 
the  application  of  a  bareboat  char- 
ter, is  indicated  \>y  statements  eman- 
ating   from   Washington.     Retrench- 
ments,  it  was  said,  would   be  made 
by    withdrawing   vessels    from    com- 
peting   services,    and    the    bareboat 
plan    would    be    applied    principally 
to  new  tonnage  and  to  other  vessels 
onlv  after  mature  consideration. 


ay, 

The  Pacific  Mail  Changes 

'•lii-iiiK  llu'  last  IVw  vfars  no  de- 
velopiiieiit  in  Pacific  Ocean  shipping 
has  aroused  more  of  a  stir  than  the 
resiKnation  of  John  H.  Rosseter  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  appointment  by  George 
.1.  Baldwin,  president,  of  Thomas  A. 
Graham  to  succeed  Mr.  Rosseter  as 
general  manager.  Announcement  of 
the  changes  was  made  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win August  25  in  the  form  of  copies 
of  letters  that  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Rosseter  and  of  an 
announcement  to  the  public.  The 
pertinent  paragraph  was  in  Mr.  Ros- 
seter's  letter  to  Mr.  Baldwin: 

"As  a  result  of  depression  and  ad- 
verse    conditions     facing     American 
shipping,  we  have  unhappily  reached 
a  point  of  irreconcilable  differences 
of  opinion.     This  concerns  questions 
of   administration    and    operation    as 
well  as  the  future  of  the  company." 
Nothing  Radical   Planned 
To   this    statement    neither   of   the 
two    principals    has   added    anything 
of   a    material    nature,    although,    of 
course,  the  customary  rumors  were 
audible    in    San    Francisco,    one    of 
which    had   it  that   the   break   came 
over    the    employment    of    Shipping 
Board   tonnage    in   the   trans-Pacific 
trade,  the  privately-owned  vessels  of 
the   Pacific   Mail    having   been   with- 
draw^n    for  the   intercoastal    service. 
Such    rumors    remain    only    rumors, 
and   may  be   taken   with   as    large   a 
grain  of  salt  as  the  hearer  desires. 
All    indications    are    that    nothing 
of  a  radical  nature  will  be  done  by 
the  new  management.     Mr.  Graham 
said   emphatically  that  the  company 
was    considering   no   new   extensions 
and  no  changes.     He  reiterated  this 
reply  when  he  was  asked  categoric- 
ally whether  the  company  had  plans 
for  the  construction  of  trans-Pacific 
liners.      This    might    be    interpreted 
as    meaning,    of    course,    that    any 
changes    under    consideration    were 
not  imminent;    on  the  other  hand,  it 
must    be    taken    as    setting    at    rest 
fears  of  any  sudden   upheaval,  such 
as_  unfortunately   characterize   many 
shifts  of  management. 

Their  Undivided  Attention 
In  one  respect,  however,  things 
have  changed.  Mr.  Rosseter,  as  is 
W'ell  known,  was  compelled  to  divide 
his  time  between  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Mail.  Mr. 
Graham,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Gary 
W.  Cook,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager,  appointed  with  him,  are 
Muartered  in  offices  on  California 
street,  adjoining  the  Pacific  Mail 
building.  The  significance  of  this  is 
that  they  are  giving  their  personal 
and   undivided  attention  to  the  com- 
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pany's  aflfairs.  Both  are  "approach- 
able," a  fact  not  without  weight  in 
creating  for  the  reorganized  com- 
pany a  favorable  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Graham  shows  a  marked  ability 
to  meet  visitors  and  to  dispose  of 
them  quickly,  thus  satisfying  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serving his  own  minutes. 

To  steamship  operators  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  not  so  well  known  as  he  is 
to  railroad  ofl^icials.  As  assistant 
freight  manager  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  he  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  one  of  the  foremost  traf- 
fic men  of  the  United  States.  His 
name,  if  not  a  household  word,  was 
known  in  railroad  ofi^ces  in  every 
state.  The  following  biographical 
sketch  is  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company: 

Mr.  Graham  began  his  railroad  ca- 
reer as  oflice  boy  for  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coa.st  Railroad  in  July,  1878. 
He  remained  with  that  company  un- 
til December,  1881,  when  he  joined 
the  Southern  Pacific's  San  Francisco 
force.  In  his  forty  years'  continu- 
ous service  with  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic Company  he  won  his  wav  to  the 
forefront  among  the  leading  traflic 
executives  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 


Days  of  Huntington 

Mr.  Graham's  service  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  Huntington,  Stanford, 
Hopkins  and  Crocker.  From  the  pres- 
ent full  train  schedules  and  fast  ser- 
vice, he  looks  back  to  the  time  when 
there  was  but  one  train  a  dav  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  Ange- 
les and  between  San  Francisco  and 
Ugden;  to  the  time  when  it  took 
nine  days  to  haul  immigrant  trains 
(each    passenger    with    his    sleeping 
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outfit)  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
Missouri  River;  to  the  days  of  coal 
oil  lamps,  bell  cords,  hand  brakes, 
and  the  picturesque  old  "Silver  Pal- 
ace sleepers." 

Born  in  San  Francisco  September 
II,  1864,  Mr.  Graham  has  grown  up 
with  the  West.  He  was  not  quite 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  took  his 
first  job  with  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Railroad. 

On  Puget  Sound 

Transferring  to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  in  December,  1881,  he 
was  clerk  and  later  chief  rate  clerk 
in  the  San  Francisco  general  passen- 
ger office  until  December,  1889,  when 
he  became  district  passenger  and 
freight  agent  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
He  was  a  pioneer  for  the  company 
in  the  Puget  Sound  country,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  On  March 
1,  1899,  he  was  made  district  freight 
and  passenger  agent  at  San  Jose, 
California,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  October  19,  1901,  when  he  be- 
came assistant  general  freight  agent 
at   San   Francisco. 

In  August,  1905,  he  went  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent.  This  he  held 
until  March  1,  1911,  when  he  was 
returned  to  San  Francisco  as  gen- 
eral freight  agent.  On  July  15, 
1912,  he  was  made  assistart  freight 
traflic  manager,  retaining  this  posi- 
tion until  his  present  change  to  the 
Pacific   Mail  Company. 

His  associates  attribute  his  suc- 
cess to  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
detail  combined  with  a  broad  sound 
judgment  on  matters  of  policy.  They 
say  he  has  never  been  content  to 
know  everything  about  his  own  job, 
but  that  he  has  kept  himself  thor- 
oughly informed  on  all  phases  of  the 
transportation  industry  as  well.  He 
does  not  start  anything  until  after 
careful  consideration,  they  say,  but 
once  started  he  is  persistent  and  ag- 
gressive. He  has  a  reputation  for 
his   "long  distance  memory." 

Gary  W.   Cook,  who   has   been   ap- 
pointed    assistant     to     the     general 
manager,  takes  a  long  .steamship  ex- 
perience   to    the    Pacific     Mail.     He 
was    Pacific    Coast   general    manager 
of    the    American-Hawaiian    in    the 
days  when  that  line  had  the  great- 
est   fleet    under   the    American    flag, 
when    it   was    one    of   the   very   few 
large    American    operators.     He    is, 
therefore,    of    the    old    school.     Mr.' 
Cook  was  the  choice  of  a  large  num- 
ber   of    Pacific    Coast    operators    for 
appointment    to    the    new    Shipping 
Board,   preferably   as   chairman,   but 
he  was  too  much  of  a  shipping  man 
for  appointment  to  a  political  board. 
Daulton    Mann,    assistant    general 
manager,  remains  with  the  company 
in  that  capacity. 
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China  Mail  Ready  for  Action 

Walter  S.  Penfield  of  Washington, 
D.   C,  attorney  for  the   China   Mail 
Steamship  Company,  has  spent  sev- 
eral   weeks    in    San    Francisco    and 
Honolulu    perfecting    the    company's 
case  for  the  expected  tussle  with  the 
government  over  the  employment  of 
the  company's  American-flag  vessels, 
China  and  Nanking,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu trade.     That  a  tussle 
is  imminent  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Pen- 
field's  statement  that  he  had  advised 
his  clients  to  decline  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $5000,  imposed  by  the  collector  of 
customs,  Honolulu,  for  transporting 
twenty-five    cabin    passengers    from 
San  Francisco.     By  taking  this  course 
the   China  Mail  will   force   the  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  next  move. 
Constitutionality  Questioned 
Mr.  Penfield  said  that  the  company 
questioned    the    constitutionality    of 
Section    38,    Merchant    Marine    Act, 
which  prohibits  any  company  engag- 
ing in  coastwise  trade  unless  75  per 
cent  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens.    As  to  what  arguments 
will  be  advanced  to  prove  unconsti- 
tutionality, Mr.  Penfield  would  make 
no  statement.     He  did   acquiesce   in 
a    suggestion,    however,    that    there 
was  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  an  act  destroying  what  could 
be  described  as  vested  rights,  which 
accrued  to  the  steamship  China  when 
she   was  granted   American   registry 
in  1898  and  to  the  Nanking  because 
of  her  construction  in  an  American 
yard,    both    of    these    events    having 
occurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jones    bill.      If    such    an    argument 
should    have    weight    with    the    Su- 
preme Court,  both  the  points  brought 
forward    by    the    attorney  -  general's 
ruling,  that  the  China  was  foreign- 
built  and  was  owned  by  a  company 
not  complying  with  Section  38,  would 
fall   together. 

Regarding  the  foreign  build  of  the 
China,  which  was  dwelt  upon  at 
length  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  last 
month,  Mr.  Penfield  made  the  com- 
ment that  all  rulings  issued  by  the 
attorney  -  general's  office  were  not 
necessarily  prepared  by  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty  himself;  and  he  added  that 
other  government  departments  dis- 
agreed with  this  particular  ruling. 
History  of  Section  38 
Mr.  Penfield  said  that  Section  38 
grew  out  of  the  insistence  of  a  sin- 
gle American  company,  which  must 
compete  with  Canadians,  that  the 
Jones  bill  prohibit  any  vessel  en- 
gaging in  coastwise  trade  unless  she 
were  100  per  cent  American-owned 
and  in  foreign  trade  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  unless  75  per  cent  owned. 
Fortunately,  he  said,  such  a  rigor- 
ous provision  failed,  but  the  bill  did 


Herbert  N.   Thomas 

demand  75  and  50  per  cent  owner- 
ship. He  took  occasion  to  criticize 
the  action  of  the  Shipping  Board  in 
denying  coastwise  privileges  to  the 
China  Mail  when  the  board  itself 
owned  competing  vessels ;  he  spoke 
also  of  notice  being  served  on  the 
company  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  scheduled  time  of  the  Nanking's 
sailing,  when  many  passengers  had 
been  booked  and  some  were  already 
aboard  the  vessel ;  and  he  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  fact  that  the  China 
Mail  was  an  American  company,  in- 
corporated in  California,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  which  was  held 
by  American  Chinese,  and  that  the 
company  had  restored  the  American 
flag  to  the  trans-Pacific  route. 

In  the  meantime  the  China  Mail  is 
shut  out  of  the  coastwise  trade.  It 
has  made  its  position  stronger,  how- 
ever, by  dispatching  the  British 
steamship  Nile,  heretofore  employed 
in  the  Oriental  service,  to  the  East 
Coast  of  Asia,  where  she  will  be 
used  as  a  feeder  to  the  Nanking  and 
China.  These  vessels  will  not  call 
at  Singapore  after  one  more  voyage, 
and  the  Nanking  will  serve  them  by 
plying  between  Singapore,  Batavia, 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  In  this 
manner  the  China  Mail's  trans-Pa- 
cific line  will  be  made  entirely  Amer- 
ican flag. 

The  China  Mail  has  not  purchased 
the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  Em- 
press of  Japan  and  has  no  intention 
of  buying  her,  an  official  of  the 
former  company  said. 

Thomas  Succeeds  Garland 

Alexander  M.  Garland,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  operations  of  the 


China  Mail,  has  resigned  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Herbert  N.  Thom- 
as, general  passenger  agent,  who 
also  retains  the  latter  position.  Mr. 
Thomas  became  a  ticket-seller  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  San  Francisco 
in  1905,  serving  one  year,  after  which 
he  went  with  the  Cook  travel  agency ; 
and  in  1907  became  booking  clerk 
and  later  chief  clerk  of  the  passen- 
ger department,  Pacific  Mail.  When 
A.  G.  D.  Kerrell,  general  passenger 
agent,  died,  Mr.  Thomas  succeeded 
him.  The  Pacific  Mail  sold  its  large 
vessels  in  1915,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
went  to  the  China  Mail,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  had  a  part, 
and  has  remained  general  passenger 
agent  since.  In  handling  the  pas- 
senger business  of  the  China  Mail 
Mr.  Thomas  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
"courtesy  first,"  and  as  a  result  made 
a  good  showing  indeed,  despite  the 
relatively  small  accommodations  of 
his  vessels. 

Navy  May  Withdraw  Transports 

"Transport  Service  of  the  Govern- 
ment": This  pamphlet  contains  a  re- 
port of  hearings  before  the  House 
committee  on  the  merchant  marine 
and  fisheries.  May  25,  June  9  and  16; 
it  consists  of  165  numbered  pages 
and  a  few  others  not  numbered;  it 
weighs  6%  ounces;  except  for  the 
printing  that  clutters  up  its  pages 
it  would  make  good  blank  paper.  Its 
contents  are  characterized  by  two 
curious  facts:  the  United  States 
Army,  concerning  the  nautical  abil- 
ity of  which  there  is  grave  doubt, 
wishes  by  all  means  to  continue  the 
operation  of  its  slow,  expensive  and 
wasteful  transport  service ;  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  concerning  the  naut- 
ical ability  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever,  wishes  to  employ 
commercial  lines.  Those  few  words 
tell  us  the  story  briefly  and  make  it 
unnecessary  for  anyone  to  read  the 
165  numbered  pages. 

Merchant  Vessels  Preferred 

This  attitude  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  not  of  the  lips  only  but  is 
being  given  concrete  embodiment. 
Washington  is  considering  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trans-Pacific  transport 
service  and  the  turning  over  of  the 
business  to  private  companies.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  the  decision 
of  the  department  will  be  against 
any  discontinuance;  but  that  there 
is  a  good  prospect  of  favorable  ac- 
tion is  indicated  quite  clearly  by  the 
statement  of  Captain  A.  W.  Marshall, 
oflSce  of  naval  operations,  director 
of  ship  movements,  before  the  House 
committee. 

"We  really  prefer,  if  space  can  be 
obtained,  to  use  merchant  shipping 
and  wherever  we  can  we  always  do 
it — we  take  advantage  of  it  in  every 
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case,"  said  he.  "We  do  not  consider 
that  the  Navy  should  operate  vessels 
where  they  would  compete  with  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  we  cannot  operate 
them  as  economically  as  we  can  ob- 
tain cargo  space  from  well-estab- 
lished lines." 

Apart  from  the  general  movement 
looking  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  transport  services, 
provided  for  in  H.  R.  5348,  an  agita- 
tion was  begun  in  San  Francisco  by 
two  exporting  companies,  both  of 
which  desired  to  have  more  space 
for  Guam  cargo  than  was  offered  by 
the  Navy.  These  companies  inter- 
ested private  steamship  lines,  which 
presented  their  case  to  the  Twelfth 
Naval  District;  the  di.strict,  in  turn, 
compiled  a  "statement  of  facts"  for 
the  perusal  of  Washington.  This 
statement,  it  is  emphasized,  was  not 
a   recommendation. 

Two   Companies   Affected 

Struthers  &  Dixon  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  are  the  two  companies  more 
immediately  concerned,  although  any 
commercial  line  might  have  some 
interest.  The  vessels  of  the  former 
line,  all  Shipping  Board  tonnage, 
now  ply  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Orient,  Manila  included,  and  easily 
might  be  diverted  to  Guam  and  Ma- 
nila on  the  westbound  voyage,  thus 
making  China  and  Japan  ports  last. 
Guam  might  be  made  a  port  of  call 
of  the  .502's  of  the  Pacific  Mail's 
Manila-East  Indies  service.  These 
latter  vessels  could  transport  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  freight;  those  of 
Struthers  &  Dixon,  not  being  pas- 
senger liners,  could  carry  explosives. 

What  this  Hawaii  -  Guam  -  Manila 
business  would  mean  to  a  private 
company  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statement  submitted  by 
Captain  Marshall,  covering  the  year 
June  1,  1920,  to  June  1,  1921: 

Trans-      Trans- 
port port 
Newport       Pen- 
News         sacola 
Cost  of  operation  $220,736     $192,520 
Passengers  carried 

First    29  129 

Enli-sted    193  228 

Cargo  carried, 

tons    11,000         20,000 

Would  Keep  One  Vessel 
"The  cargo  transported  by  these 
two  vessels  would  have  cost,  if  trans- 
ported commercially,  $465,000,"  Cau- 
tain  Marshall  wrote;  "the  passen- 
gers would  have  co.st  $102,650.  A 
total  of  $567,650  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  Navy  appropriations  in 
order  to  move  all  of  this  freight  and 
passengers  commercially.  One  ves- 
sel would  have  to  be  retained  for 
operation    by   the    Navy    Department 


in  order  to  meet  military  require- 
ments and  about  half  the  freight 
would  be  transported  in  this  vessel. 
Therefore,  the  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation required  would  be  about 
half  of  the  amount  set  forth,  or 
$238,825.  The  saving  to  the  govern- 
ment by  placing  the  other  vessel  out 
of  service  would  be  $206,128." 

Some  explanation  of  the  above 
quotation  is  necessary.  Cost  of  op- 
eration does  not  include  any  such 
charges  as  overhead,  insurance,  de- 
preciation, interest  on  investment, 
port  dues,  repairs.  In  estimating 
the  cost  of  commercial  transporta- 
tion, Captain  Marshall  put  the  trans- 
Pacific  freight  rate  at  $15  a  ton,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  doubt  that  freights 
were  much  lower  when  he  appeared 
before  the  committee.  Nonetheless, 
the  estimate  appears  high.  He  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  retain  one  transport, 
in  part  because  Guam  is  a  closed 
port,  and  in  part,  apparently,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  transport- 
ing explosives.  The  latter  does  not 
appear  efficacious;  the  second  un- 
doubtedly would  have  to  be  faced, 
but  Representative  Edmonds  said  in 
this  connection:  "That  would  have 
to  be  changed.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  a  closed  port.  I 
have  been  there  personally  and  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  it  what- 
ever." 

A  Bit  of  Nonsense 

To  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  National  Mer- 
chant  Marine   Association: 

One  of  you,  that  is  to  say,  the 
senator  from  Washington,  has  for- 
warded to  Chairman  Lasker  of  the 
Shipping  Board  a  statement  prepar- 
ed by  an  unnamed  railroad  man,  in 
which  the  non-enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
is  blamed  in  large  part  for  the  .situ- 
ation in  which  American  shipping 
finds  itself;  the  others,  that  is  to 
say,  the  gentlemen  of  the  National 
Merchant  Marine  Association,  spon- 
sor in  this  connection  such  state- 
ments as  "had  Section  28  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  been  put  into 
operation,  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  few,  if  any.  Shipping 
Board  vessels  would  now  be  tied  up 
for  lack  of  cargo." 

This  Helps  No  One 

This,  gentlemen,  is  sheer  absurd- 
ity. Such  propaganda  benefits  no 
one,  least  of  all  the  United  States 
merchant  marine.  Reiteration  of 
such  statements,  if  unchallenged, 
will  tend  to  confirm  the  nation  in 
its  habit  of  looking  to  Washington 
for  remedies  instead  of  setting  to 
work   in    its    own    behalf.      Many    of 


our  laws  are  burdensome  and  -should 
be  changed,  of  course;  but  to  at- 
tribute all  our  woes  to  non-enforce- 
ment of  some  certain  retaliatory  law 
is  nonsense.  Nonsense,  gentlemen, 
nothing  less. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Association 
apparently  believes  that  the  ship- 
ping depression  is  largely  confined 
to  the  United  States,  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  organization  says:  "The 
marked  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
ocean  freight  due  to  the  trade  de- 
pression of  the  past  year  has  af- 
fected American  shipping  far  more 
severely  than  foreign,  the  propor- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce  carried 
by  our  own  vessels  having  fallen 
from  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1920  to  barely  more  than 
30  per  cent  this  year."  We  may  ac- 
cept the  figures  as  correct  and  still 
ask  whether  they  prove  the  asser- 
tion of  the  first  clause;  we  may  go 
farther  and  inquire  what  Section  28, 
among  other  suggested  remedies, 
might  avail  in  the  existing  situa- 
tion? 

What  Is  Section  28? 

Section  28,  which  aroused  such  a 
furor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  prohibits  the  grant- 
ing of  special  import  and  export 
railroad  rates  to  goods  transported 
in  foreign  bottoms,  but  the  Ship- 
ping Board  is  empowered  to  deter- 
mine whether  adequate  American  fa- 
cilities exist.  What  sections  of  the 
country  have  enjoyed  import  and  ex- 
port rates?  The  Atlantic  not  at  all, 
although  a  beginning  is  being  made 
now  ;  the  Gulf  slightly,  both  on  freight 
originating  in  and  near  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  some  coast  goods 
destined  to  Europe  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  attempted  to  divert  to  the 
Sunset-Morgan  route;  the  Pacific 
Coast  very  largely.  In  fact,  import 
and  export  rail  rates,  speaking 
broadly,  were  purely  of  the  Pacific, 
being  designed  to  enable  the  trans- 
continental-Oriental route  to  com- 
pete with  all-water  transportation 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard  in  the 
handling  of  products  bound  to  or 
from  the  trans-Rocky  section  and 
particularly  the  manufacturing  states 
of  the  East,  which  exchange  finished 
products  for  raw  materials  of  the 
Orient.  In  short,  if  Section  28  had 
any  bearing  whatever  it  was  on  the 
Pacific  Coast's  transcontinental  busi- 
ness to  and  from  the  Orient. 

Where  the  Trouble  Lies 

Quite  a  stir  was  aroused  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  when  the  meaning  of 
Section  28  first  was  apparent,  be- 
cause there  was  general  fear  that 
foreign  lines  would  be  forced  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  fear  was  ground- 
less ;    Section    28    has    not    been    en- 
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forced,  despite  an  evident  superflu- 
ity of  tonnage  on  the  Pacific;  but 
another  factor  was  of  more  import- 
ance: trade  that  formerly  flowed 
from  the  East  through  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  began  to  seelt  the 
Atlantic  -  Panama  -  Pacific  route  in 
greater  volume,  until  the  Pacific 
Coast  saw  quite  clearly  that  it  could 
not  hope  to  regain  its  old  transcon- 
tinental business.  At  the  present 
time  the  Atlantic  is  trading  direct- 
ly with  the  Orient,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  recent  shipment  of  400 
tons  of  Pittsburgh  steel  through  Se- 
attle or  San  Francisco  is  a  subject 
of  much  comment. 

What  bearing  has  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  Section  28  had  on  this  situ- 
ation ?     None  whatever. 

Two   Disconcerting  Facts 

Attention  may  be  invited  to  two 
singular  facts,  singular  and  discon- 
certing. To  replace  the  Oriental 
trade  lost  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
but  to  turn  to  Europe,  which  de- 
mands the  agricultural  products  of 
the  West  and  in  turn  seeks  to  sup- 
ply the  West  with  manufactured 
goods.  Despite  the  curtailment  of 
European  buying  power,  the  trade 
is  most  promising.  Well,  who  holds 
it?  Two  American  lines  have  en- 
tered, the  Isthmian  and  the  Euro- 
pean-Pacific service  of  Williams,  Di- 
mond  &  Company,  the  latter  of  which 
is  being  supplanted  by  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian. They  must  compete 
with  foreign  lines  whose  name  is 
legion  and  whose  resources  are  al- 
most limitless.  Consider  also  the 
Atlantic-Panama-Far  East  trade.  The 
combined  cargo  movement  in  both 
directions  in  the  calendar  year  1920 
was  1,827,913  tons,  more  than  twice 
the  Pacific-European  tonnage.  Jap- 
anese and  British  vessels  are  in  the 
great  majority.  Why  have  Ameri- 
cans been  so  blind  to  the  march  of 
events  ? 

No,  Senator  Jones  and  gentlemen 
of  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association,  there  is  something  else 
wrong  besides  the  non-enforcement 
of  Section  28. 

A.-H.  and  the  Board 

Beginning  with  the  sailing  of  the 
steamship  Alaskan  from  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  October,  the  Ameri- 
can -  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
will  handle  with  its  privately-owned 
vessels  business  heretofore  conduct- 
ed by  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company, 
American  -  Hawaiian  agents,  with 
Shipping  Board  tonnage  under  the 
name  of  the  European-Pacific  Line. 
When  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company 
made  the  first  announcement  of  this 
new  service  a  few  weeks   ago,   con- 


siderable interest  was  aroused,  in- 
asmuch as  the  action  was  altogether 
voluntary  and  the  trade  route  in- 
volved is  the  best,  except  for  the 
intercoastal,  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

All  Vessels  Returned 
This  action  would  have  been  taken 
sooner  than  it  was  if  several  steam- 
ships had  not  been  under  charter  or 
engaged  in  government  service.  Mak- 
ing the  change  sooner  would  have 
involved  the  operation  of  a  mixed 
fleet,  some  vessels  being  privately- 
owned  and  others  Shipping  Board; 
at  length,  however,  the  company  re- 
covered use  of  its  entire  fleet  and 
now  will  employ  it  in  a  trade  that 
has  excellent  prospects.  In  making 
this  move  the  company  was  not  actu- 
ated by  any  desire  to  sever  rela- 
tions with  the  government  fleet,  for 
its  experience  with  the  Shipping 
Board  was  altogether  satisfactory, 
except  for  the  inevitable  tribula- 
tions connected  with  any  dealings 
with  any  government  agency.  The 
change,  besides,  is  a  sequence  to  the 
policy  of  the  Shipping  Board,  of  de- 
veloping trade  routes  that  can  be 
taken  over  by  private  companies.  In 
view  of  an  impending  bareboat  char- 
ter, too,  the  American-Hawaiian  has 
wisely  made  itself  independent  of 
any  disruption  of  services  that  may 
ensue. 

May  Be  Used  Coastwise 

In  another  important  respect  the 
company  finds  itself  in  a  stronger 
position.  The  vessels  of  the  new 
European  line  may  be  employed  in 
the  intercoastal  trade  whenever  de- 
sired, whereas  allocated  steamships 
could  not  be  so  used  because  of  the 
Shipping  Board's  policy  of  limiting 
competition  with  privately  -  owned 
tonnage.  Although  shipments  from 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  in- 
creasing materially,  vessels  have 
been  compelled  to  sail  with  small 
cargoes,  so  that  they  have  had  space 
available  for  westbound  intercoastal 
freight. 

In  its  competition  with  foreign 
lines  in  the  European  trade,  the 
American-Hawaiian  has  gained  a 
good  advantage  in  deciding  to  offer 
through  bills  of  lading  from  inter- 
ior cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ar- 
rangements practically  have  been 
completed  with  the  Western  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  for 
the  issuance  of  such  documents,  al- 
though negotiations  with  the  North- 
ern railroads  have  not  progressed 
so  far.  A  through  bill  of  lading  is 
negotiable,  whereas  a  local  bill  is 
not,  so  that  shippers  will  be  able  to 
receive  cash  from  their  bankers 
much  sooner  than  formerly. 


Canada  and  Tolls  Remission 

Free  passage  for  United  States 
vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal  is 
in  a  state  of  quiescence  today  and 
probably  will  remain  so  until  a  few 
minor  questions,  such  as  disarma- 
ment, the  Shantung  cession  and  Yap, 
have  been  settled.  But  sooner  or 
later  Senator  Borah  or  Senator  Jones 
or  another  will  press  the  point  to 
a  finish. 

The  merits  of  the  contention  that 
our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  does 
not  prohibit  favorable  and  discrim- 
inatory treatment  of  United  States 
vessels  had  best  be  left  to  those  who 
understand  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
Chinese  politics  and  Einstein's  the- 
ory, especially  the  last.  No  ordinary 
man  is  fit  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
diplomatic  papers.  But  there  is  some 
cause  for  surprise  in  the  attitude 
assumed  by  an  influential  body  of 
opinion  in  Canada,  the  proponents 
of  which  say  that  even  the  exemp- 
tion from  tolls  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  United  States  coastwise  trade 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  our 
northern  neighbor.  They  reason  thus: 
being  exempt  from  tolls,  a  United 
States  vessel  might  load  a  part  cargo 
at  Boston  and  the  remainder  of  her 
freight  at  Halifax  or  Montreal,  and 
transport  the  whole  to  Seattle  at 
lower  rates  than  could  be  offered  by 
a  Canadian  vessel  in  the  Halifax- 
Seattle  trade;  or  might  have  a  sim- 
ilar advantage  in  moving  goods  be- 
tween  Philadelphia   and   Vancouver. 

A  Word  from  Canada 

In  this  contention  there  is  much 
merit.  Perhaps  discussion  is  useless 
now,  in  view  of  the  vigorous  effort 
being  made  to  exempt  all  United 
States  vessels  regardless  of  their 
trades;  yet  if  the  latter  effort  should 
fail,  and  exemption  of  coastwise 
craft  only  be  brought  up,  Canada 
doubtless  would  have  a  word  for 
our  ears.  Then  it  might  be  well  to 
be  fortified  with  a  counter-attack. 
Such  a  campaign  might  be  prepared 
by  proposing  to  exempt  United  States 
coastwise  vessels  from  tolls  only  on 
the  basis  of  cargo  moving  between 
United  States  ports;  that  is,  to  ex- 
empt the  cargo  ton  and  not  the  ves- 
sel ton.  Such  a  plan  would  work 
out  as  follows:  a  vessel  has,  let  us 
say,  8000  tons  of  cargo,  of  which 
6000  tons  is  for  Seattle  and  2000  for 
Vancouver.  Her  tolls  (on  her  Pan- 
ama Canal  measurement)  are  $4000, 
or  at  an  average  rate  of  50  cents  a 
cargo  ton.  Let  her  be  exempt  for 
$3000,  the  tolls  due  for  6000  tons  of 
United  States  cargo,  but  liable  for 
$1000  for  Canadian  cargo.  In  trans- 
porting freight  to  Canadian  ports 
she  would  have,  therefore,  no  advan- 
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tage  over  a  Canadian  vessel ;  except 
that,  of  course,  the  American  might 
decline  to  pass  on  the  amount  of  the 
exemption  to  the  American  shipper 
and.  using  the  saving  as  an  indirect 
subsidy,  cut  rates  on  the  Canadian 
cargo.  Our  neighbors  might  retort, 
too,  that  the  scheme  after  all  would 
give  Boston  an  advantage  over  Mon- 
treal in  trading  with  San  Francisco. 
Such  considerations,  however,  ap- 
proach the  precession  of  the  equi- 
no.xes  a  trifle  closely  in  their  fine- 
drawn characteristics.  On  the  whole 
the  plan  appears  feasible  and  may 
be  worth  discussion. 

Regarding  the  Philippines 

During  the  calendar  year  1920, 
United  States  vessels  carried  5,509,- 
247  tons  of  cargo  through  the  canal 
and  paid  tolls  aggregating  $4,724,- 
494.66,  the  total  cargo  of  all  ves- 
sels being  11,236,119  tons  and  tolls 
being  |10,295,362.21.  If  all  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  exempt,  therefore, 
earnings  of  the  canal,  based  on  1920 
experience,  would  be  reduced  40  per 
cent.  In  United  States  coastwise 
trade,  including  Atlantic  to  Hawaii, 
the  tonnage  movement  was  1,185,727, 
or  more  than  one-fifth.  Exemption 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade  probably  would  have  cost  the 
canal  about  $1,000,000,  no  precise 
figures  of  the  tolls  paid  by  those 
vessels  being  available. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  the 
coastwise  exemption  plan  that  should 
be  considered.  After  February  1, 1922, 
the  President  may  by  proclamation 
extend  the  application  of  the  coast- 
wise laws  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
If  any  act  should  be  passed  granting 
free  passage  to  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  there  should  be 
a  specific  statement  made  as  to 
whether  vessels  plying  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States  are 
included.  Inasmuch  as  Manila  may 
become  a  serious  rival  of  Hongkong, 
Great  Britain  probably  would  object 
to  the  inclusion  of  United  States- 
Philippine  vessels,  even  though  other 
criticisms  were  met.  During  1920 
55,144  tons  of  cargo  moved  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Philippines  and  72,350  tons 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Canal's  Fiscal  Year 

Herewith  is  shown  in  tabular  form 
the  commercial  traffic  through  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  by  nationality  of  vessels.  An 
analysis  of  this  traffic  shows  Amer- 
ican and  British  vessels  far  in  the 
lead  of  those  of  any  other  nation, 
says  the  Panama  Canal  Record.  In 
cargo  tons,  American  vessels  car- 
ried approximately  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  traffic  passing  through  the 
canal,    and    British    vessels    32    per 


cent,  with  Japanese  vessels  third 
with  approximately  7  per  cent,  and 
Norwegian  vessels  fourth  with  a  lit- 
tle less  than  6  per  cent.  The  vessels 
of  these  four  countries  carried  89 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  cargo 
through  the  canal. 

For  1921,  the  tons  of  cargo  pass- 
ing  through   the   canal    was   greater 


Briefs 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
is  reported  to  be  considering  the  in- 
auguration of  an  intercoastal  freight 
service  with  5300-ton  steamships,  of 
which  it  owns  32.  Announcement  of 
entering  the  service  was  made  sev- 
eral   months    ago,    but    the    company 


No.  of 
sliips. 

Tonnage. 

Tolls. 

Tons  of 
of  cargo. 

United  States 
equivalent. 

Panama 
Canal  net. 

Repstered 
gross. 

Registered 
net. 

2 

1 

970 

63 

4 
16 

1 
60 
50 

2 

44 

19 

25 

136 

2 

4 
140 

8 
60 

4 

44 

25 

1,212 

6,309 

3, -511 

3,230,830 

104.727 

10,564 

2,606 

578 

197,504 

185,561 

4,293 

143,113 

51,561 

82,610 

538,205 

3,902 

4,133 

462,890 

1,382 

86,786 

9,725 

101,141 

74,665 

4,037,270 

8,092 

4,566 

3,965,613 

159,727 

12,098 

2,784 

702 

236,512 

248,801 

4,281 

155,889 

67,334 

102,783 

613,245 

4,508 

5.032 

548,227 

1,370 

157,495 

11,279 

117,400 

113,661 

4,874,477 

10,144 

5,472 

5,035,686 

201,231 

16,645 

2,983 

1,050 

287,579 

279,261 

4,620 

204,727 

81,023 

147,507 

808,961 

6,370 

5,884 

719.138 

1,508 

239,045 

15,844 

155,150 

119,810 

6,172,717 

6.188 

3,523 

3,150,061 

116,413 

10,624 

1,971 

577 

188,667 

182,151 

4,361 

134,638 

50,421 

87,689 

527,693 

4,I>5S 

3,553 

453,777 

1,340 

127,292 

8,641 

100,995 

90,134 

3,984,464 

87.886.25 

4,388,75 

3,976,395.33 

147,023.75 

13,187.10 

2,952.78 

722,50 

241,411,86 

229,248.94 

5,137.20 

164,575,94 

62,908,95 

103,206.60 

6.55,176,51 

4,877,50 

4,354.36 

523,311,94 

1,463,50 

107,160,64 

12,156,25 

118,548-41 

93,331.25 

4,797,463,60 

12,700 

6,700 

3,721,932 

Chilcin 

61,737 

14,400 

Costa  Rican 

Cuban  

2,112 
1,200 

322,059 

Dutch 

216,488 

Finnish 

French 

7,101 
1.32,836 

73,837 

47,988 

758,617 

Jugo-.Slav. ... 

8,325 

Mexican 

3,785 

037,887 

Panaman  . 

1  500 

Peruvian 

105,322 

Russian 

11,343 
143,076 

Swedish  . . 

128  919 

United  States 

5.179,350 

Totals 

2,802 

9,343,866 

11,415,876 

14,522.415 

9,239,241 

11,276,889,91 

11,599,214 

Panama   Canal  business  fiscal   year    1921 


by  23^  •>  per  cent  than  for  any  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  The  tonnage  and 
tolls  have  kept  pace  with  the  cargo; 
the  tolls  for  the  past  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeding by  $2,762,956.46,  or  32n  per 
cent,  the  greatest  amount  collected 
during  any  preceding  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  traf- 
fic, as  shown  above,  426  government 
vessels  transited  the  canal  during 
the  fiscal  year,  with  tonnage  as  fol- 
lows: Panama  Canal  net  tonnage, 
476,503;  displacement  tonnage,  898,- 
663.  (Displacement  tonnage  repre- 
sents battleships,  carriers,  etc.,  where 
Panama  Canal  tonnage  is  not  obtain- 
able.) These  vessels  transited  the 
canal  free  of  tolls,  carrying  453,769 
tons  of  merchandise. 

The  canal  completed  seven  years 
of  operation  at  the  close  of  business 
on  August  14,  1921,  having  been 
opened  to  commerce  on  August  15, 
1914.  During  the  seven  years  of  op- 
eration the  total  number  of  commer- 
cial vessels  which  made  the  transit 
through  the  canal  was  13,416.  The 
aggregate  net  tonnage  of  these  ves- 
sels, according  to  the  rules  of  meas- 
urement of  the  canal,  was  45,869,- 
942.  The  cargo  they  carried  totaled 
51,-578,920  tons  of  2240  pounds. 

The  foregoing  traffic  was  made  up 
of  6388  vessels  of  21,933,325  net 
tons,  carrying  22,215,402  tons  of 
cargo,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, "and  7028  vessels  of  23,936,617 
net  tons,  carrying  29,363,518  tons  of 
cargo,  from  Pacific   to   the   Atlantic. 


did    not    place    any    vessels    in    the 
trade. 


The  Navy  Department  has  award- 
ed contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  in 
American  vessels  as  follows :  5000 
tons  to  Portsmouth,  $1.20;  5000  tons 
to  Boston,  $1.10,  both  to  Crowell  & 
Thurlow;  3500  tons  to  Boston,  $1.10, 
Pendleton  Brothers,  Inc.;  7500  tons 
to  San  Diego,  $4.48,  Munson  Steam- 
ship Line. 

The  Shipping  Board  535  Silver 
State  arrived  at  Victoria  September 
1,  having  made  the  voyage  from  Yo- 
kohama in  9  days,  18  hours  and  23 
minutes  at  an  average  speed  of  18.02 
knots.  This  is  held  to  be  a  record 
for  American  vessels  in  trans-Pa- 
cific trades.  She  is  operated  by  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Companj'. 


The  Texas  Transport  &  Terminal 
Company,  with  the  Trans-Oceanic 
Company  as  sub-agent  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
and  Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  of  the  Conipagnie  Gen- 
erale  Transatlantique's  Pacific  -  Eu- 
rope service. 

^'i  ?"'  ;"; 

The  Cunarder  Aquitania  arrived 
at  New  York  from  Cherbourg  Sep- 
tember 9  after  a  voyage  of  5  days, 
16  hours  and  57  minutes,  which  is  a 
post-war  record. 
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Marine  Insurance 

CHARLES   F.   HOWELL, 
Eastern  Contributing  Editor 


Rate  War  Opposed 

Despite  constant  pressure  from 
influential  quarters  it  is  improb- 
able that  the  American  Marine  In- 
surance Syndicates  will  yield  to  a 
demand  for  lower  rates  and,  throw- 
ing all  reserve  to  the  winds,  launch 
upon  a  rate-cutting  campaign  with 
foreign  marine  underwriters.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  best  informed,  this 
would  be  suicidal.  As  is  well  known, 
the  British  hull  market  has  had  to 
make  startling  reductions  in  values 
and  rates  under  spur  of  the  violent 
competition  among  marine  insurers 
resultant  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Hull  Agreement,  to  which  extended 
allusion  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment in  recent  issues.  This 
movement  has  brought  marine  rates 
in  the  London  market  to  a  losing 
basis.  Naturally  enough,  our  own 
shippers  and  shipowners  have,  in 
consequence,  found  themselves  with 
a  competitive  disadvantage  in  over- 
head and  they  have  been  urging  the 
Shipping  Board  authorities  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  syndicates  to 
bring  down  American  rates;  indeed, 
they  are  anxious  to  see  a  wide-open 
rate  war  with  the  London  market. 
But,  fortunately  for  our  marine  in- 
surance interests,  the  majority  of 
the  managers  of  the  syndicates  are 
determinedly  set  against  any  fur- 
ther reduction,  feeling  that  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  could  when 
they  lowered  the  rates  in  June  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  on  Syndicate  B 
vessels.  Further  action  along  this 
line  would  seriously  imperil  even  a 
slight  prospect  of  profit  to  the  com- 
panies. Up  to  the  line  of  safety 
they  are  willing  to  go,  but  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  cross  it. 

New  Syndicate  Appointment 

Thomas  Spencer  has  been  ap- 
pointed resident  surveyor  at  Phila- 
delphia for  the  American  Marine 
Insurance  Syndicates,  in  the  place  of 
J.  H.  Messerol,  who  has  resigned 
to  engage  in  other  work.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's supervision  will  cover  the  Del- 
aware River  district.  He  has  had 
a  long  experience  as  a  seagoing  chief 
engineer,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Certificate  Not  a  Policy 

Nothing  has  disturbed  marine  in- 
surers for  a  long  time  so  much  as 
the  recent  decision  of  Justice  Mc- 
Cardle,  of  the  King's  Bench  Division 
of  the  English  High  Coui't  of  Jus- 
tice, to  the  effect  that  a  purchaser 
of  marine  insurance  under  a  c.  i.  f. 


contract  is  entitled  to  an  original 
policy  instead  of  a  certificate  issued 
by  an  insurance  company  against 
an  open  policy,  and  that  the  latter 
may  not  be  substituted  for  the  pol- 
icy. It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  England  they  do  not  employ  a 
certificate  because  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a  marine  policy  stamped 
within  ten  days  of  the  arrival  of  a 
cargo.  They  have  a  method  closely 
approximating  it,  however,  in  their 
employment  of  "permanent  covers." 
British  laws  impose  a  penalty  of 
from  £100  up  for  violation  of  the 
stamp  requirement,  but  it  is  the 
common  thing  for  shippers  over 
there  to  take  a  chance  and  ignore 
the  requirement  on  this  point. 

American  insurance  companies 
have  been  employing  certificates  for 
the  past  half  century,  and  foreign 
companies  domiciled  here  do  like- 
wise. So  useful  and  convenient  are 
they  that  their  issue  has  extended 
widely  beyond  the  United  States,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  their 
discontinuance  would  be  deplored  by 
shippers  everywhere.  No  reputable 
American  underwriter  has  ever 
sought  to  repudiate  them,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  carried  the  British 
tax  stamp  or  not.  In  the  opinion 
of  marine  underwriters  this  matter 
will  blow  over,  and  the  use  of  the 
time  and  trouble  saving  certificate 
continue  as  before.  Banks  and  brok- 
ers are,  it  is  true,  considerably  ex- 
cited over  the  McCardle  decision  for 
the  moment;  but  so  they  were,  a 
year  ago,  when  the  subject  of  brok- 
ers' certificates  was  under  fire;  that 
sensation  soon  subsided,  although 
there  was  more  reason  for  it  than 
there  is  for  this,  and  brokers'  cer- 
tificates are  in  use  right  along  to- 
day. 

The  matter  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters,  consisting  of  T.  H. 
Allen  of  Chubb  &  Son,  F.  H.  Osborn 
of  F.  H.  &  C.  R.  Osborn,  and  Haw- 
ley  T.  Chester  of  Piatt,  Fuller  & 
Company.  This  committee  has  re- 
ported certain  recommendations  back 
to  the  institute,  but  the  question  has 
been  referred  back  to  the  committee 
and  final  action  postponed.  A  wide 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  among 
American  marine  underwriters  as  to 
what  action  would  be  wise  and  equit- 
able, and  there  is  a  general  convic- 
tion that  the  importance  of  the 
court's  decision  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated and  that  no  revolutionary 
changes    in    the    American    practice 


will  have  to  be  made  once  the  tem- 
porary excitement  has  subsided.  At 
first  a  number  thought  the  case 
should  be  carried  to  a  higher  Brit- 
ish court,  but  this  idea  has  rapidly 
lost  ground  because  that  is  a  slow 
process  and  the  likelihood  is  that  a 
natural  inclination  to  sustain  the 
lower  court  would  prevail  anyway. 

Justice  McCardle's  sum-up  was  as 
follows : 

I  do  not  think  that  the  act  of  1906 
covers  the  document  now  before  me. 
In  my  humble  view  a  document  of 
insurance  is  not  a  good  tender  in 
England  under  an  ordinary  c.  i.  f. 
contract  unless  it  be  an  actual  pol- 
icy and  unless  it  falls  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act,  1906,  as  to  assignment  and 
otherwise.  I  mu.st  therefore  hold 
that  the  buyers  were  entitled  to  re- 
ject the  documents  upon  the  ground 
that  no  proper  bill  of  lading  and  no 
proper  policy  of  insurance  were  ten- 
dered by  the  sellers  in  conformity 
with  the  c.  i.  f.  contract.  I  ab.stain 
from  amplifying  this  judgment  by 
the  citation  of  other  authority  or 
the  mention  of  further  reasons  in 
support  of  the  conclusions  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  state.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  decision  is  disturb- 
ing to  business  men.  It  is  my  duty, 
however,  to  state  my  view  of  the  law 
without  regard  to  mere  questions  of 
convenience.  I  desire  to  add  four 
remarks: 

1.  That  there  is  no  finding  or  evi- 
dence before  me  of  any  course  of 
dealing  between  the  parties; 

2.  That  there  is  no  finding  or 
evidence  before  me  of  any  custom 
or  general  usage  which  modifies  the 
long  and  clearly  established  legal 
rights  of  a  buyer  under  a  c.  i.  f. 
contract.  If  any  such  custom  or 
usage  be  asserted  then  the  point  can 
be  dealt  with  in  some  further  ac- 
tion in  the  commercial  court.  Wheth- 
er such  an  assertion  can  be  proved 
may  well  be  a  question  of  doubt  in 
view  of  the  matters  appearing  in 
the  Manlie  case,  1919,  1,  King's 
Bench,  at  page  206.  See,  too,  the 
Wilson  Holgate  case,  1920,  2,  King's 
Bench,  at  page  8,  where  Mr.  Justice 
Bailhache  said:  "I  am  not  satisfied 
that  since  Ireland  vs.  Livingstone 
was  decided  any  custom  has  arisen 
which  obviates  the  necessity  for  a 
tendnr  by  the  seller  of  a  policy  of 
insurance  if  the  buyer  requires   it." 

3.  It  may  well  be  that  legislation 
is  needed  to  enlarge  the  operation 
of  the  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  1885,  and 
the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906. 

4.  That  the  difficulties  indicated 
in  this  judgment  can  be  easily, 
promptly  and  effectively  met  by  the 
insertion  of  appropriate  clauses  in 
c.  i.  f.  contracts. 

For  the  reasons  given  I  find  in 
favor  of  the  buyers  with  the  results 
stated  in  the  award.  The  sellers 
must  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  me. 
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Slow  Premium  Payments 


Among   all    classes   of  marine   un- 
derwriters  there    is    loud    complaint 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
collecting   premiums   from   shipown- 
ers    for     business    already    on    the 
books.     This   condition   has   reached 
a  point  where  underwriters  are  can- 
celing  risks    rather   than    submit   to 
the    indifference    of    certain    clients 
who  are  willing  to  take  their  chances 
and  "pass  the  buck"  to  their  insur- 
ers.   They  are  quick  enough  to  send 
in  a  check  for  premiums  when  they 
scent  a  loss,  but  otherwise  they  take 
their  time,   realizing  that  they    can 
always    haggle    over    the    premium 
comfortably     once     the     vessel     has 
passed    safely    through    its    hazards. 
Underwriters    know   from    bitter   ex- 
perience the  trouble  involved  in  get- 
ting their  pay  for  a  risk  that  has 
already  been  survived.     Most  of  the 
leading    offices    are    spending    much 
time  and  anxiety  in  liquidating  over- 
due   premium    accounts,    and    it    is 
eminently    unjust    that    they    should 
have   to    do   so.      Their   condition    is 
all  the  worse   because  of  the   slow- 
ness  in   securing  their  reinsurance 
and   also   because  of  the  pernicious 
habit   of   certain   brokers   in    retain- 
ing  in   their  possession    for   an    un- 
necessarily   long   time   the   premium 
money  they  have  received  from  their 
clients.     It  seems  that  this  difficultv 
in    premium    collections    is    general": 
British    underwriters    are   also    com- 
plaining   about    it;    but    the    latter 
have   a   great   advantage   over   their 
American  confreres  in  that  the  Brit- 
ish   broker    is    responsible    for    pre- 
miums, whereas  in  our  country  the 
insurer  has  to   collect  from  the   in- 
sured.     It    is    suggested,    here    and 
there    that  it  might  be  well  to  take 
a  leaf  from  the  British  book  in  this 
particular    and    fix    the    responsibil- 
it.N    upon  the  broker.     A  little  sober- 
ing responsibility  would  do  „o  harm. 

Towing  Increases  the  Risk 

The   arrival   at   New   York    within 
a  few  days  of  each  other  of  two  ves- 


sels   carrying    cargo    and    with    dis- 
abled   steamers    in   tow   has    empha- 
sized  the   seriousness   of  this   prac- 
tice from  the  underwriting  point  of 
view.      Picking   up    disabled    vessels 
and  towing  them  long  distances  sub- 
stantially increases  the  cargo  under- 
writers' risk  on  the  towing  steamer 
and    should    properly    be    made    the 
subject  of  an  additional  charge.   The 
tower  earns  large  fees  for  this  ser- 
vice   and    he    should    be    billed    by 
cargo    interests    for    the    additional 
premium    chargeable   bv  the    under- 
writers.    Hull   underwriters   are  not 
entitled  to  additional  charges  on  this 
account  on  annual   policies,   because 
the   towing   privilege    is   granted    in 
the  contract;  but  if  the  towing  ves- 
sel  IS  covered   for  the  voyage  only 
underwriters  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
an   additional   premium. 

Packing  Supervision  Helpful 

As    has    frequently    been    pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  marine  under- 
writers are  exercising  a  careful  su- 
pervision over  the  packing  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  results   are  prov- 
ing of  great  advantage  to  our  ship- 
pers.    Before   the   late   war   foreign 
buyers    of  American    products    were 
continually      complaining      of      the 
wretched   condition    in   which    goods 
leached  them,  largely  due  to  the  in- 
ferior containers   used  on  this   side 
Several    important   foreign    interests 
had    announced    their    intention    of 
no  longer  buying  in  this  market  on 
this    account.      Then    came   the   epi- 
demic   of  theft   and    pilferage,   with 
the    result   that   shippers    found    in- 
creasing   difficulty    in    securing    in- 
surance  against   these    hazards    and 
were    obliged    to    become    amenable 
to   the    requirements    of   the    under- 
writers ,n  the  matter  of  better  meth- 
ods of  packing.     Excellent  improve- 
ments have  resulted  from  this  spur 
and    if    important   experiments    con- 

^Z\u'  ^.^PP'"-^  ««  in  the  recent 
past  there  is  a  prospect  of  our  ship- 
pers soon  finding  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  containers  superior  to  anv 
employed  anywhere. 


South  American  Claims 

Claims   continue   to   pour   in   from 
South  America,   and  the  disquieting 
feature  is  that  they  frequently  arise 
rather  from  market  conditions  than 
from    actual    insured    perils.      It    is 
felt    that    underwriters'    representa- 
tives   in    foreign    countries    should 
and   could   do  much  to  prevent  this 
state  of  things,   but   unhappily  they 
seem  generally   disposed   to   aid   the 
consignee    in    his    attempts    on    the 
pocketbook  of  the  underwriter   Some 
action    toward    meeting    this    condi- 
tion may  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
luture. 

C.  F.  H. 


British  Average  Adjusting 

Consul   Leslie  E.  Reed  of  London 
reports  as  follows: 

The    Association   of   Average    Ad- 
justers  held    its   annual    meeting   in 
London  on   May  20,   1921,  when  the 
chairman,  Howard  B.  Hurd,  gave  an 
address  on  certain  marine-insurance 
questions  which,  because  of  its  au- 
thoritative  character,    should    be   of 
interest  to  underwriters  and  all  per- 
sons   concerned   with    marine   insur- 
ance.    On  the  subject  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  to  be  adopted  for  the  ad- 
justment of  claims  on  marine-insur- 
ance policies  he  said: 
.    A  leading  principle  is  that  a  pol- 
cy  of  marine  insurance  is  a  contract 
ot   indemnity,  and  the  primary  con- 
sideration   is   the   e.xtent   of   the   as- 
sured s    actual    loss,    subject   to    the 
qualification  that  it  is  not  a  perfect 
lorm    of    indemnity    in    consequence 
of.  among  other  things,  the  insured 
va  ue  not  necessarily  being  the  act- 
ual value  and  the  different  methods 
rel7i\f  'r  '^'  ^^J^^t'^ent  of  claims 
S    ^T  ^lu^'^'  ^"^  ^o"'^^'  ^-espect- 
irp'Af       ^^"^  "^"^  °^  ^h'P«  the  meas- 
ontl=,v  f "  '''""'^''   ^'   ^^^  reasonable 
outlay  for  repairs  without  applying 
the    depreciation    by    reason    of   the 
damage  to  the  insured  value,  while 
tit  rT  °//°°^«  the  application 
,  rerl    ,      '  °^  depreciation  to  the  in- 

th  n  J     '^  "'^•■l  ^'''^  '«««  o^-  more 
inan  an  indemnity. 
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Another  principle  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  assignment  of  a 
policy  of  marine  insurance  from  the 
seller  to  the  buyer  does  not  affect 
the  insurers'  liability  (see  marine 
insurance  act,  sec.  175  [2]).  This 
has  an  important  bearing  on  claims 
on  goods  where  there  has  been  a 
fluctuation  of  exchange  between  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  the  goods 
and  the  time  when  the  right  of  re- 
covery accrues  in  respect  of  a  claim 
under  the  policy. 

The  Rate  of  Exchange 

Claims  under  foreign  general-av- 
erage adjustments  present  the  most 
difficulty,  and  I  think  that  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  foreign  adjustment  is 
binding  on  both  sides  is  subject  to 
the  governing  principle  that  a  policy 
is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  foreign  gen- 
eral-average clause  to  prevent  the 
conversion  of  the  contribution  shown 
in  the  foreign  statement  in  foreign 
currency  into  sterling  at  such  a  rate 
of  exchange  as  will  give  the  assured 
an  indemnity,  and  nothing  more  than 
an  indemnity,  in  respect  of  his  loss 
as  shown  in  that  foreign  stacement. 

The  whole  question  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  to  be  adopted  for  the  ad- 
justment of  marine-insurance  claims 
is  one  of  considerable  complexity  and 
difficulty.  It  seems  impossible  to 
arrive  at  exact  logical  conclusions 
which  meet  every  case.  Subject  to 
any  express  terms  in  the  policy  as 
to  the  rate  of  e.xchange  to  be  adopt- 
ed, the  main  principle  to  apply  seems 
to  be  that  a  policy  of  marine  insur- 
ance is  intended  to  be  a  contract  of 
indemnity  whereby  the  assured  is 
to  be  reimbursed  with  respect  of  his 
actual  loss. 

As  regards  foreign  disbursements 
generally  which  form  the  subject  of 
marine-insurance  claims,  it  may  be 
taken  that  where  an  assured  has  in- 
curred expenses  in  foreign  currency, 
which  he  has  liquidated  by  the  re- 
mittance abroad  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  his  own  currency,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  insurer  for 
his  actual  outlay;  in  other  words, 
the  rate  of  exchange  to  be  adopted 
is  that  at  which  the  money  was  re- 
mitted   abroad,    provided   there    was 


no  undue  delay  which  would  oper-ite 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  insurer. 

Where  the  expenses  incurred  in 
foreign  currency  have  been  paid  out 
of  freight  or  other  funds  to  the 
credit  of  the  assured  in  the  country 
where  the  expenses  were  incurred, 
the  correct  rate  of  exchange  to  adopt 
would  appear  to  be  that  ruling  at 
the  time  the  freight  or  other  funds 
could  have  been  remitted  to  the  as- 
sured had  they  not  been  utilized  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses. 

General  Average  Adjustments 

Further  on  in  his  address  the 
chairman  considered  the  laws  of  war 
at  sea,  one  of  the  questions  now  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  the  Mari- 
time Law  Committee,  and  finally  took 
up  the  question  of  general  average 
adjustment,  on  which  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  abo- 
lition of  general  average,  but  they 
have  not  materialized,  and  there  are 
very  strong  arguments  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  sea-borne  trade  why 
it  should  not  be  abolished.  The 
utility  of  the  custom  justifies  its 
universality  and  permanence.  It  is 
not  by  revolutionary  but  by  evolu- 
tionary methods  that  we  can  obtain 
a  solution  of  this  question,  and  in 
the  progress  already  made  there  is 
to  be  noted  the  improved  methods 
adopted  by  adjusters  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  modern  com- 
merce. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  ships 
and  in  the  number  of  cargo  interests 
in  one  bottom  has  vastly  increased 
the  work  involved  in  a  single  adjust- 
ment, but  to  meet  this  development 
a  system  has  been  generally  adopted 
for  summarizing  facts  and  tabulat- 
ing statistics.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  involved  in  a  modern  general 
average  adjustment  is  outside  the 
actual  work  of  the  apportionment  of 
disbursements,  and  is  done  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  underwriters  in  re- 
cording the  settlements  made  by 
them  respecting  claims  for  loss  and 
damage  to  cargo  and  general  aver- 
age deposits. 


In  1896,  arising  out  of  a  resolu- 
tion brought  forward  by  two  of  our 
representative  members  on  behalf  of 
underwriters,  we  adopted  a  rule  of 
practice  requiring  average  adjusters 
to  ascertain  the  names  of  underwrit- 
ers who  had  settled  claims  for  loss 
and  damage  to  cargo  and  general 
average  deposits  and  to  insert  their 
names  in  the  adjustment  in  order  to 
safeguard  their  interests  in  the  dis- 
tribution under  the  final  adjustment. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  has 
been  an  important  and  most  essen- 
tial   improvement. 

Discussion  of  Deposit  System 

The  general  average  deposit  sys- 
tem is  not  without  its  objections.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  rate  of  de- 
posit has  to  be  fixed  on  very  meager 
information  as  to  the  probable  ex- 
tent of  the  ultimate  loss,  and  pro- 
vision has  necessarily  to  be  made 
for  a  margin  to  meet  contingencies. 
In  1908  this  association  invited  a 
conference  consisting  of  shipowners, 
merchants  and  underwriters  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  .standard  form 
of  guaranty  for  use  in  such  cases 
where  the  method  of  dealing  with 
general  average  was  resorted  to  by 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  discussion  at  the  conference 
showed  that  there  was  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
expediency  of  the  general  adoption 
of  underwriters'  guaranties  in  lieu 
of  deposits,  and  the  views  of  under- 
writers were  not  favorable  to  the 
course,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  draw  up  a 
standard  form  of  guaranty  which 
met  the  views  of  those  immediately 
concerned.  The  shipowner,  being 
responsible  to  all  the  intere.sts  to 
see  that  adequate  security  was  tak- 
en, obviously  could  not  accept  anv- 
thing  short  of  a  full  guaranty, 
whereas  underwriters  were  not  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  more  than  to  the 
extent  of  the  insured  value  of  the 
goods  and  objected  to  the  time  that 
would  necessarily  elapse  beforo  they 
could  know  the  extent  of  their  lia- 
bility under  the  guaranty.  While 
the  position  of  average  adjusters  on 
such  a  matter  is  a  neutral  one,  they 
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were  pleased  to  co-operate  wiih  the 
object  of  endeavorinjjf  to  promote 
any  scheme  which  niij>;ht  facilitate 
adjustment  and  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  immediately  concerned;  and 
while  the  efforts  were  not  success- 
ful, the  discussion  which  took  place 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  in  hav- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question  ven- 
tilated. 

A   Suggested   Solution 
The   only   possible   solution    would 
apparently  be  a  compromise  between 
the  two   views  by  taking  an    unlim- 
ited guaranty  with   a  time  limit  of, 
say,    three    or    six    months,    during 
which    period    it   should   be    possible 
to   ascertain   the  probable   extent   of 
the   loss  and   to   arrive   at  a   provis- 
ional   collection    which    would    more 
nearly  approximate  the  ultimate  con- 
tribution  than   is  possible  when  the 
rate   of   deposit  has   to   be   fixed   be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  cargo  to  the 
consignees.     This  would  obviate  the 
objection   frequently  raised  that  the 
deposit    sometimes    largely    exceeds 
the  contribution.    It  would  also  have 
this    further    advantage,    that    after 
the  investigation  which  such  an  in- 
terval would  allow  it  might  be  pos- 
sible in  some  cases  to  dispose  of  the 
cargo's   contribution   by  this  provis- 
ional collection  being  accepted  as  a 
final  discharge  of  the  cargo's  indebt- 
edness.    By  keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  general   average   adju.stnient   is 
more   a   practical   than   an   academic 
question  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
all  concerned,   it  should   be  possible 
to  devise  means  to  adapt  the  meth- 
ods of  adjustment  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  sea-borne  trade. 

The  international  aspect  of  gen- 
eral average  is  of  importance  not 
only  from  a  legal  standpoint  but  also 
with  regard  to  international  rela- 
tionships. Having  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  York-Antwerp  rules,  it 
may  be  possible  in  time  to  reach  a 
wider  basis  of  agreement  and  achieve 
the  double  object  of  obtaining  a 
greater  uniformity  of  practice  and 
extending  community  of  interest, 
thereby  promoting  the  cause  of 
friendship  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, which  is  the  surest  foundation 
of  peace. 

In  connection  with  the  changed 
aspects  of  marine  insurance  law  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  .standard  legal  author- 
ity thereon,  "Arnould  on  the  Law 
of  Marine  Insurance,"  has  just  been 
issued.  It  has  been  revised  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practices  devel- 
oped in  consequence  of  the  war. 
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The  Canadian  Importer 

Reasonable  doubt  may  exist  as  to 
the  good  judgment  displayed  by  Cap- 
tain Carl  P.  Bissett,  master  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine's Canadian   Importer,  but  there 


can    be    no    que.stion    regarding    the 
captain's    dogged    courage.      He    re- 
fused to  quit  his  ship  when  she  ap- 
parently was  sinking;    not  only  that, 
he  declined  a  tow;    he  and  his  crew 
watched  the  other  steamship  disap- 
pear over  the  horizon  and  with  that 
they  too  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
men  for  six  days.     The  prospect  of 
the  Canadian   Importer  being  brought 
into  port  appeared  very  poor  indeed, 
but    the    Canadian    government    re- 
fused to  abandon  hope,  and  she  was 
discovered    after    persLstent    search. 
Underwriters     properly     should     be 
grateful  to  Captain  Bissett  for  hav- 
ing averted   a  heavy  salvage  claim; 
they  applaud  his  determination  as  of 
a   sort  rare  enough   nowadays;     but 
what  they  would  have   said   if  ship 
and    crew    had    disapeared    may    be 
left  to  the   imagination.     The  ques- 
tion   as   to   the   judgment    displayed 
by  the  captain,  his  remarkable  cour- 
age being  heartily  conceded,  may  be 
summed  up  in  this  manner:    was  his 
chance  of  remaining  afloat  until  res- 
cued sufficiently  good  to  justify  his 
refusal    of   a   tow;     in   other   words, 
if    his    action    were    repeated    many 
times,    would    underwriters    win    or 
lose?     All  this  is  beside  the  greater 
question    of   life.    But   Captain    Bis- 
sett succeeded,  which  is  sufficient  an- 
swer to  any  criticism;    and  his  con- 
duct would  have  been  good  to  think 
upon  even  if  he  had  failed. 

Log  of  the  Voyage 

The  Canadian  Importer,  command- 
ed by  Captain  C.  R.  Bissett,  departed 
from  Vancouver  August  12  with  3,- 
500,000  feet  of  lumber  and  general 
cargo  for  Auckland.     On  August  19 
she  had  some  trouble,  as  a  result  of 
which    her    hold    and    engine-room 
were   flooded   and   her  wireless   was 
disabled,  so  that  she  could   send   no 
messages.     When  the   Canadian   Im- 
porter  was    625   miles   southwest   of 
the  Columbia  River  lightship,  on  Au- 
gust 25,  distress  signals  were  picked 
up  by  the  steamship  Cordova,  which 
went  to  her  assistance.     The  Canad- 
ian   Importer    declined    to    accept    a 
tow,  however,  preferring  to  wait  for 
a    tug    from    Vancouver.      The    Cor- 
dova  therefore   proceeded   upon    her 
voyage,  after  calling  for  a  tug,  and 
the  Canadian  Importer  disappeared, 
despite  repeated  search.    In  addition 
to  passing  vessels  that  kept  a  look- 
out, the  Canadian  Observer  searched 
carefully   and   finally   was   rewarded 
August    31    by    finding    the    derelict 
about    600    miles    ofl^    Eureka.      The 
two  vessels  and  the  salvage  steamer 
Algerine  and  the  tugs  Sea  Lion  and 
Sea  Monarch  arrived  at  Victoria  on 
September  13.     When  the  Canadian 
Observer  (the  name  is  fitting  enough ) 
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sighted  a  burning  beacon  of  the  Im- 
porter in  evening  of  August  31,  the 
derelict  had  a   list  of  33  degrees. 

The  Bulkhead  Held 

"The  cause  of  the  leak  will  not  be 
definitely  determined  until  after  the 
vessel  has  been  drydocked,"  said 
Captain  Bissett.  "We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  water  entered  No.  2 
hold  and,  bursting  the  bulkhead, 
flooded  the  engine-room.  At  one 
time  there  was  26  feet  of  water  in 
the  engine-room  and  it  was  gaining 
upon  us  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  daily. 
We  were  in  a  precarious  position,  I 
must  admit,  as  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  the  increased  weight  of 
water  carrying  away  the  other  bulk- 
head, and  then  there  is  no  telling 
what  might  have  happened.  But  the 
bulkhead  held,  and  here  we  are." 

G.  C.  Foote,  wireless  operator,  re- 
scribed  his  sensations  when  he  heard 
searching  vessels  communicating  with 
one  another,  himself  unable  to  send 
a  message: 

"It  was  agonizing.  I  heard  the 
ships  report  that  they  had  abandon- 
ed hope,  and  that  they  were  search- 
ing for  possible  survivors,  and  I 
was  helpless." 

Adrift  in  Boat 

The  following  vessels  were  report- 
ed as  searching  for  or  assisting  the 
Importer  at  one  time  or  other:  Cor- 
dova, Manukai,  Canadian  Winner, 
Snohomish,  Algerine,  Canadian  Ob- 
server, and  tugs  Sea  Lion  and  Sea 
Monarch. 

While  on  her  way  to  pick  up  the 
Canadian  Importer,  the  Sea  Lion 
found  eleven  members  of  the  crew 
who  had  quit  the  disabled  vessel 
August  19  to  seek  assistance.  They 
had  been  adrift  fifteen  days.  All 
were  in  good  condition. 

In  connection  with  assertions  that 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  had  suflFered  severe  losses 
through  the  mishaps  of  the  Canad- 
ian Importer,  Canadian  Exporter, 
Canadian  Warrior  and  Canadian  Re- 
cruit, the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  ships  of  the  Canadian 
Merchant  Marine,  in  conjunction 
with  the  practice  which  obtains  in 
other  mercantile  shipping  offices,  in 
every  case  are  adequatelv  insured  " 
This  should  dispose  of  statements 
that  the  government  was  not  pro- 
tected against   loss. 


Business  Improves 

A  marked  increase  in  the  volume 
of  shipments,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, from  Pacific  Coast  ports  was 
apparent  during  September.  Under- 
writers generally  reported  more  bus- 
iness as  a  result,  and  collections 
were    greatly    improved,    one    large 
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company  having  only  a  little  more 
than  $10,000  outstanding. 

Although  practically  all  under- 
writers received  more  business  than 
they  had  in  July  and  August,  there 
was  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
reliance  that  could  be  placed  on  the 
change.  One  man  phrased  it  as  "we 
are  definitely  over  the  top";  while 
others  characterized  the  showing  as 
"spotty."  In  this  they  were  joined 
by  operators,  who  were  inclined  as 
long  ago  as  July  to  doubt  the  trust- 
worthiness of  improvement,  inas- 
much as  general  cargo  was  not  mov- 
ing, shipments  being  largely  lumber 
and  seasonal  goods.  It  is  true  now, 
also,  that  a  great  deal  of  freight, 
such  as  salmon,  is  purely  seasonal; 
on  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  buy  more,  or  at  least,  soon 
will  be,  in  view  of  increased  ship- 
ments of  raw  silk  to  the  United 
States.  More  purchases  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  a  necessary  precedent 
to  Japanese  buying,  for  the  excess 
of  Japanese  imports  over  exports 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
amounted  to  yen  223,001,000.  The 
aggregate  of  foreign  trade  declined 
50.2  per  cent  from  1920. 

By  and  large,  despite  the  "spotty" 
appearance  of  things,  the  Pacific 
Coast's  export  trade  appears  to  be 
well  over  the  worst.  This  means 
more  cargo  insurance  and  improved 
payments  of  overdue  hull  premiums. 

Alaska  Suit  Brought 

Frank  G.  Germane,  a  passenger 
on  the  wrecked  steamship  Alaska, 
has  brought  suit  in  Portland  for 
$13,011.50  damages  against  the  San 
Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Com- 
pany, operator  of  the  vessel.  He 
charged  that  the  captain  was  negli- 
gent and  that  the  crew  was  incom- 
petent. Mr.  Germano's  loss  in  mon- 
ey and  personal  effects  was  $1961.50, 
he  said. 

Surviving  officers  of  the  Alaska 
have  been  exonerated  by  Inspectors 
Turner  and  Dolan,  San  Francisco. 
The  inspectors  found  that  each  of- 
ficer remained  by  the  vessel  to 
the  end. 

Captain  John  Alwen,  master  of 
the  West  Hartland,  which  rammed 
and  sunk  the  steamship  Governor 
in  Puget  Sound  April  1,  has  brought 
suit  in  Seattle  to  restrain  Captain 
William  Fisher,  supervising  inspec- 
tor, from  suspending  his  license  for 
two  years.  Captain  Fisher's  decis- 
ion was  upheld  by  Inspector  General 
Uhler  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover;  but  Captain  Alwen  main- 
tains that  Fisher  had  no  legal  right 
to  consider  the  case  independently 
after  the  local  inspectors  had  exon- 
erated Alwen,  inasmuch  as  no  ap- 
peal ever  had  been  taken. 


Home  Capital  Increased 

Directors  of  the  Home  Fire  &  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  voted  to  increase  the 
capitalization  from  $500,000  to  $1,- 
000,000.  The  increase  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  stockholders.  The 
stock  will  be  offered  to  the  present 
stockholders,  share  for  share,  at  $25, 
$10  of  which  will  be  applied  to  cap- 
ital and  $15  to  surplus.  Stock  not 
subscribed  by  shareholders  will  be 
taken  by  the  Fireman's  Fund,  which 
underwrote  the  entire  issue.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  the  company  will 
have  surplus  of  about  $1,000,000, 
paid  up,  and  more  than  $4,000,000 
gross  assets. 

J.  B.  Levison,  president,  who  also 
is  head  of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  said 
that  the  time  apparently  had  passed 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  small 
companies,  the  best  evidence  of 
which  was  to  be  found  in  recent 
increases  of  capitalization,  even  by 
the  largest  American  companies. 

The  Japanese  Market 

Marine  insurance  contracts,  which 
have  been  on  the  decrease  since  the 
business  slump  of  March  last  year, 
have  begun  to  show  an  increase, 
says  the  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo. 
The  business  situation  has  some- 
what improved  since  that  time,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  increase  in  ocean 
shipments.  New  contracts  made  dur- 
ing January  last  numbered  158,374, 
involving  a  total  value  of  yen  555,- 
296,000,  but  by  the  end  of  May  the 
respective  figures  had  increased  to 
252,064  and  yen  953,132,000.  The  in- 
crease in  new  contracts,  however, 
has  not  been  sufficient  more  than  to 
offset  the  lapse  of  old  contracts, 
with  the  result  that  the  outstand- 
ing contracts  show  rather  a  decrease 
compared  with  January.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  monthly  total 
value  of  new  and  outstanding  con- 
tracts, represented  in  units  of  yen 
1000: 

New      OutstalTding 
Contracts     Contracts 

January   555,296  1,992,155 

February   586,519  1,960,836 

March  942,408  1,808,991 

April      698,395  1,778,052 

May    953,132  1,943,099 

Marine  insurance  companies  are 
considering  a  proposal  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  risks  on  fishing  motor- 
boats.  The  number  of  such  craft 
has  considerably  increased  in  this 
country  of  late,  the  present  total 
number  being  about  5000,  according 
to  the  Japan  Marine  Industry  As- 
sociation. Hitherto  marine  insur- 
ance companies  have  refused  to  take 
risks  on  these  boats,  which  they  re- 
gard as  very  dangerous.     The  own- 


ers of  such  ships,  as  this  sort  of 
craft  is  not  covered  by  insurance, 
"find  it  difficult  to  obtain  financial 
facilities  on  the  security  of  their 
boats  and  they  have  approached  the 
insurance  companies  with  a  request 
to  undertake  the  risks.  This  pro- 
posal is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  insurance  firms.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  favorable  arrangement  will 
result,  unless  the  owners  of  fishing 
motor-boats  are  prepared  to  pay  very 
high  rates.  Even  in  the  case  of  large 
wooden  vessels,  the  insurance  com- 
panies refuse  to  take  risks  except  in 
regard  to  those  used  on  specially 
safe  routes  and  those  at  rates  much 
higher  than  those  for  ordinary  steel 
ships. 

Ship's  Liability  Discussed 

The  conference  of  the  Maritime 
Law  Committee  of  the  International 
Law  Association  in  London  yesterday 
was  devoted  to  summing  up  the  re- 
sults of  discussions  at  the  earlier 
sessions,  said  a  recent  issue  of  the 
London  Times.  On  the  question  of 
whether  freedom  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  shipowners  with  regard 
to  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea 
should  be  absolute,  or  limited  by  leg- 
islation, the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee favored  a  uniform  law  among 
maritime  states  for  liability  for  loss- 
es caused  by  defect  of  ships,  or  de- 
fault in  the  handling  and  custody 
of  goods  to  be  obligatory  upon  the 
shipowners.  The  provision  was  sug- 
gested that,  following  the  Canadian 
statute,  if  the  owner  exercised  due 
diligence  to  make  the  ship  seaworthy 
and  properly  manned,  equipped  and 
supplied,  neither  the  ship  nor  the 
owner,  agent  nor  charterer  should 
become  responsible  for  loss  or  dam- 
age resulting  from  faults  or  errors 
in  navigation,  or  in  the  management 
of  the  ship  or  from  latent  defect. 

No  Objection  to   Acknowledgment 

On  the  question  of  whether  legis- 
lative control  should  be  exercised  to 
secure  for  the  shipper  an  express 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the 
goods  shipped,  the  shipowners'  ex- 
pressed view  was  that  there  was  no 
objection  in  principle,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  to  a  compulsory 
requirement  of  a  plain  bill  of  lading 
evidencing  the  fact  of  the  shipment 
of  goods  specified  therein. 

The  general  view  of  the  committee 
was  that  a  basis  of  agreement  upon 
a  uniform  system  for  the  statutory 
determination  of  rights  in  respect 
of  goods  carried  by  sea  would  prob- 
ably be  most  readily  arrived  at  upon 
the  lines  of  the  Canadian  statute 
and  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Ship- 
ping Committee. 
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MARINE    INSURANCE    BUSINESS    TRANSACTED    BY    COMPANIES   IN   WASHINQTON    DURING   THE   YEAR   19.i0. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY 


Aotiin  Insurance  Company 

AKrlrultiiral  In»iiran(T  Company •• 

AlUanoi'  Insurance  Company  of  rhllmldpnla 

AnuTlran  Alliance  Insurance  Company 

American  Kagle  Fire  Insurance  Company... 


American  Insurance  Company .••• 

Aniomohlle  Insurance  Company  of  Hartloril 

Iti.slon   Insurance   Company V  V 

llrltlsh  &  KorclKn  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.. 
Camden  Fire  Insurance  Association 

Canton  Insurance  Offlce,  Ltd 

ColuniMa    Insurance   Company 

Conunerrlal  Union  Assurance  Company,  Ltd 

Concordia   Fire  Insurance  Company 

Continental   Insurance  Company 

KaKle.  Star  &  British  Dominion  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.. 

Euultalile  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Federal  Insurance  Company U'V 

Fidelity-Phoenix  Fire  In.snrancc  Company  of  N.  Y... 
Fire  Association  ol  Plliludelplila 


Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 

Fireineirs  Insurance  Company 

Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

(ilens  Falls  Insurance  Company 

tdobe  &  Kutgcrs  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


Orcat  American  Insiirnnce  Company 

Hanover   Fire   Insurance  Company 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Home  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
Home 'insurance  Company 


Hudson   Insurance   Company ;;  ■■,■,■ 

Importers  &  E.Nport»>rs  Insurance  Company  of  N.  Y. 
Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  A.ssurance  Company,  Ltd.. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  .America 

La  Foneiere  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Marine   Insurance  Company.    Ltd 

Massachusetts  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Milwaukee  Mechanics  Insurance  Company 

National  Cnion  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Newark  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Norske  Lloyd  Insurance  Company,   Ltd 

North  China  Insurance  Company,   Ltd 

Northwestern  National  Insurance  Company 

Phoenix  Assurance  Company,  Ltd 

Phoenix   Insurance  Company 

Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company 

Queen  Insurance  Company  of  America 


Queensland  Insurance  Company,  Ltd 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Koya!  Insurance  Company,   Ltd 

Scandinavian  American  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.. 
Sea  Insurance  Company,  Ltd 


Security  Insurance  Company 

Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Switzerland  General  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.... 
Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  Insurance  Company. 


Tokio  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Union  Marine  Insurance  Company.  Ltd — 
United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company... 

United  States  Lloyds,  Ine 

Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Western  Assurance  Company 

Yangtsze  Insurance  Association,  Ltd.. 


Gross  Risks 
Written 


?5, •111, 329  OO 

W3,(TO  (l« 

i.wi2,:i(ii  00 

3,240,.'i27  00 
l<ili,l«l  00 

l.mijta  00 
2,103,119  OO 
32,600  00 
5,099,«37  00 
2,228,499  00 

17,151,113  00 

790,920  OO 

2,381,814  OO 

2US.S7S  00 

:so,i«i  00 

3,068, ofiO  00 
GS7,48S  00 
8o«,9<J8  OO 
390,161  OO 
105, .141  OO 

93,744, .W4  OO 

1,181,013  no 

3,718,049  00 

:»1,931  00 

2,482,303  00 

0,775,352  OO 
138,813  OO 
7,S16,(iS5  00 
5,738,484  CX) 
]3,:i79,240  00 

9,0S9  00 

207,805  OO 

79,9IS  00 

9,578,730  00 

282,593  00 

1,976,642  00 

31,439  00 

416,027  00 

0114,619  OO 

1,354,313  00 

2,231, 860  00 

1,023',961  00 

559,539  OO 

4,255,595  OO 

94,(100  00 


Net  Risks 

Written 


$1,295,121  OO 

.372,1110  00 

l,S6S(,iMl  00 


35,538  OO 


Zti.STi  00 

18,5.58  55 

1,,S.VI,929  01) 

23,878  79 

32.500  00 

80  25 

S.O.'C.SOS  00 

a4,50l  37 

1,723,345  00 

23,757  40 

6,271,380  00 

32,595  02 

4.-10,528  OO 

6,021  42 

2,3lil.S14  00 

3,600  14 

187,656  (*) 

5,289  38 

341,698  OO 

4,102  87 

3,620,-594  00 


7,228,265  00 

3,967,404  OO 

2,521,244  00 

28,288  OO 

2,031,529  OO 
621,159  00 
ai3,200  00 

5,091,202  00 
108,339  00 

458,535  00 
16,402,533  00 
3,069,768  OO 
8,820,282  00 
5,507,623  00 

1,580,760  00 
297,. *89  00 

1,162,480  00 
549,955  00 
739,855  00 

1,307,473  00 
2,808,989  00 
17,172,713  00 


776,254  00 
S41.0:)8  OO 
103;341  00 

63,202,600  OO 

1,095,105  OO 

3,672,013  00 

296,810  00 

2,026,505  00 

6,442,170  00 
117,429  m 
7,815,006  00 
5,577,200  IK) 
11,711,143  00 

9,089  00 
193,155  00 
69,!K»  00 

8,7I»,C07  00 
2.58,025  00 

1,852,780  00 
31,4.39  OO 
416,027  OO 
509,170  110 

1,144,8.58  00 

2,202,763  OO 
940,461  00 
384,394  OO 

4,142,839  00 
94,000  OO 


Gross 

Premiums 

Written 


$124,149  10 


13,700  03 
11,535  Si 
2,304  09 


?288,776,219  00 


6,545,069  00 

2,324,677  00 

2,028,126  00 

28,288  00 

1,587,272  00 
605,603  00 
243,200  OO 

5,032,779  OO 
108,3.39  00 

.  397,114  00 
11,937.713  00 
2,890,119  00 
8,584,177  CO 
5,342,802  OO 

1,536,.tC6  00 
297,589  00 

1,054.037  00 
528,M5  00 
739,856  00 

1,160,877  00 
2,001,856  no 
11,006,982  00 


$226,579,165  OO 


16,331  (Fl 
8,522  16 

28,014  00 
4,102  89 
1,185  83 

560,337  .65 
4,946  56 
35„5.S0  68 
3,911  74 
42,451  78 

39,668  49 
1,680  45 
8,730  K 
31,238  38 
34,412  01 

40  27 
8,996  19 
1,012  52 
198,360  97 
1,545  30 
18,901  26 
54  83 
1,S)7  13 
2,111  73 
4,969  41 

18,055  12 
3,832  93 
7,160  08 

31,063  25 
3,720  95 

116  51 

2,222  ,52 

33,467  01 

22,091  05 

90  71 

9,362  20 
1,781  73 
1,286  16 
+3,860  15 
1,096  25 

7,235  97 
90,080  37 
11,565  09 
20,439  32 
30,364  70 

4,356  83 
1,857  45 
8,980  95 
7,597  26 
8,177  84 

10,686  56 
22,847  13 
133,666  09 


$1,912,777  99 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 


Losses 
Paid 


$8,321  27 
12,346  85 


480  67 

3,236  09 
19,702  49 
07  .50 
34,311  42 
18,871  69 

27,955  !)2 
4,510  96 
3,554  SO 
4,810  15 
3,780  00 

15,847  27 


22,828  09 

3,749  88 

489  03 

249,358  51 

3.290  16 

34,280  25 

3,517  60 

32,289  16 

31,194  65 
1,563  81 
8,087  69 
29,178  65 
27,297  76 

40  27 

8,677  38 

901  10 

158,301  87 

1,339  35 

16,403  10 

54  S3 

i,saT  13 
1,4.87  17 
4,179  44 

17,415  81 
3,602  24 
5,098  49 

27,305  08 
3,485  80 

28  48 
2,03!)  14 
23,063  40 

15.924  09 
90  71 

6,913  35 

X,2S2  94 
1,270  93 
40,781  98 
1,096  25 

6,600  39 
61 ,7S^  05 
10,974  73 
24,470  25 
27,067  49 

1,173  59 
1,828  05 
6,063  18 
5,580  21 
8,177  84 

8,710  76 

19.925  20 
82,356  10 


$10,898  98 
"  9,m  ix 


35  23 

293  43 

202  06 
35  28 
S99  45 
777  83 

9,087  43 
506  25 

2,620  00 
631  14 
47  00 

639  51 


10,301  23 
2,235  16 
2,955  93 

286,643  29 

234  81 

10,402  64 


10,952  20 
5,797  76 


280  94 
11,115  55 
24,S81  23 


25  60 

4,399  20 

TJ.yH  92 

21  33 


480  28 
1,856  11 


51  60 
1,465  49 


Losses 
Incurred 


$5,904  84 


391  25 

1.587  55 

2,224  34 

35  28 

119  .35 

1,066  S8 

6,279  54 

812  24 

2.620  OO 

1,0.35  14 

124  00 

2.374  79 


16,361  23 
1,225  00 
2,955  93 

87.270  11 

214  81 

10,413  64 


8.303  51 

13,250  58 

522  46 

280  94 

8,606  62 

23,496  51 


25  50 

4,xa  20 

54,030  32 


Premium 
Tax 


10  81 

72  81 

444  66 

1  52 

772  OO 
424  61 

629  01 
101  50 

79  98 
108  23 

85  05 

356  50 


16,519  73 


37  02 
2,379  89 
15,490  49 
13,077  85 


$1,215,330  17 


2,053  77 

3,213  77 

82  73 

25,535  75 


73  90 

18,057  40 

21,093  35 

1,128  01 

11,104  53 

4,2.51  23 
417  10 
3,7.50  70 
3,876 '77 
4,883  07 

3,938  52 

2,0SO  96 

—2,990  59 


251  13 
2,254  10 


61  56 
1,125  49 


6  60 
3,514  89 
12,3at  82 
8,427  85 


2,053  77 
3,213  77 
1,732  73 
29.863  77 


$646,026  40 


85  90 
4,395  76 

21 ,274  36 
1,128  04 

11,104  53 

4,400  00 
417  10 
3,760  00 
4,415  53 
2,560  64 

3,365  52 

4,299  45 

-10.809  42 


$395,520  04 


613  63 
84  37 
II  02 

6,010  57 

74  10 

771  31 

79  U 

728  51 

701  88 

33  19 

181  97 

656  62 

614  20 

91 
196  24 
20  27 
3,661  79 
30  13 
369  07 

1  23 
42  69 
33  46 
94  04 

391  83 
81  05 
114  71 
614  36 
78  43 

64 
45  88 
518  93 
368  29 

2  04 

156  23 
28  86 
28  60 

917  59 
24  66 

146  27 
1,300  24 
246  93 
550  71 
609  02 

93  91 
41  13 
138  42 
125  76 
184  00 

196  99 

448  32 

1,795  70 

$27,287  57 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Nicholls,  repre- 
senting the  underwriters,  emphasized 
the  absolute  necessity  in  the  inter- 
ests of  overseas  commerce  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  shipowners  to  limit 
in  clear  terms  the  liabilities  incur- 
red by  them  by  means  of  the  con- 
tract of  affreightment. 

It  was  decided  to  refer  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  the  conference  of 
the  International  Law  Association, 
to  be  held  at  the  Hague  in  Sep- 
tember: 

(1)  Whether  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  seaborne  trade  that  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  cargo 
owner  and  shipowner  under  all  con- 
tracts for  the  carriage  of  goods  by 


sea  should  be  controlled  by  state 
action. 

(2)    If  so,  to  what  extent. 

The  preparation  of  a  draft  code 
of  regulations  embodying  the  views 
expressed  by  the  majority  at  the 
meetings  of  the  conference  was  re- 
ferred to  a  drafting  committee. 

New  Honolulu  Agency 

Fred  L.  Waldron,  Ltd.,  a  shipping 
and  commission  house  of  Honolulu, 
has  added  an  insurance  department 
in  charge  of  J.  G.  Zabriskie,  former- 
ly of  C.  Brewer  &  Company  and 
Alexander  &  Baldwin.  The  Waldron 
company  will  represent  the  Yang- 
tse  Insurance  Association  in  the  ma- 
rine field,  and  the  Royal   Exchange 


Assurance    of    London    in    fire    and 
automobile. 


T.  J.  Byrnes,  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versal Insurance  Company  and  also 
of  Talbot,  Bird  &  Company,  is  mak- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  0.  S.  K.  steamship  Shoshu 
Maru,  of  1532  tons  gross,  built  at 
Glasgow  in  1891,  struck  in  the  Loo- 
choo  Islands  in  a  typhoon  August 
12  and  was  lost  with  all  hands  ex- 
cept one  man  who  had  attempted  to 
summon  assistance  from  shore.  For- 
ty-four men  perished.  Loss  of  ves- 
sel and  cargo  is  estimated  at  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

/ 
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In  the  Shipyards 


New  Construction 

A  model  of  a  proposed  combina- 
tion vessel  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  Honolulu 
will  be  towed  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  tank  about  October  1.  If 
the  test  be  satisfactory,  the  plans 
will  be  completed  in  detail  and  sent 
to  Honolulu  for  final  approval.  It 
is  possible  that  there  will  be  some 
delay  in  calling  for  bids,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  vessel  will  be  built.  Keen 
competition  for  the  contract  is  in 
the  offing.  Due  to  the  desire  of  the 
company  to  have  the  steamer  built 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  super- 
vision will  be  easier  and  where 
builders  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  Hawaiian  service, 
Western  builders  will  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  Eastern  compet- 
itors. A  yard  unacquainted  with 
the  demands  of  the  Hawaiian  ser- 
vice might  follow  specifications  to 
the  letter  and  still  produce  a  ves- 
sel unsatisfactory  in  some  respects; 
therein  lies  the  strength  of  the  West, 
but  if  bids  of  the  Pacific  are  too 
high  the  contract  will  go  East. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  is  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning a  $500,000,  19-knot  steel  ferry 
for  its  Seattle  -  Bremerton  service, 
construction  to  be  begun  in   1922. 

Red  D  Bids  Low 

Ten  bids  were  received  by  the  Red 
D  Line  July  18  for  the  construction 
of  two  4300  deadweight  ton  combi- 
nation vessels  for  the  New  York- 
Venezuela  service.  Bids  ranged  from- 
$1,100,000  to  $1,800,000  a  vessel, 
which  appear  to  be  quite  low. 

"It  is  said  that  the  present  actual 
cost  of  the  ship,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  overhead  expense,  is 
somewhere  around  $1,400,000,"  says 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation. "The  shipbuilding  yards, 
facing  a  shutdown  unless  further 
orders  are  forthcoming,  are  anxious* 
to  keep  their  organizations  together 
and  are  showing  a  disposition  to  ac- 
cept contracts  at  cost." 

Bids  have  been  asked  by  the  West- 
ern Union  from  British  and  French 
as  well  as  American  yards  for  the 
construction  of  a  Diesel-electric  ca- 
ble ship. 

Several  grain  barges  and  carfloats 
may  be  built  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  for  New  York  harbor 
work. 

Bids  have  been  asked  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  ferries  and  slips 
for  the  Philadelphia  &  Camden  Fer- 
ry   Company.     If   costs    of    construc- 


tion are  not  too  high  a  contract  will 
be  placed. 

Contracts   Let 

The  Vineyard  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Milford,  Delaware,  is  reported 
to  have  received  a  contract  from 
the  government  of  Bahama  for  the 
construction  of  a  combination  tug, 
tender  and  dispatch  boat,  120  feet 
L.  O.  A.,  28  broad,  10  deep,  of  wood, 
equipped  with  a  500  I.  H.  P.,  fore 
and  aft  compound  engine  and  one 
Scotch  boiler. 

The  Midland  Range  Company,  Mid- 
land, Pennsylvania,  is  said  to  have 
been  awarded  contracts  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Engineers'  office,  Nash- 
ville, for  the  construction  of  two 
steel  barges  to  cost  $13,880  each. 

The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc., 
with  a  price  of  $10,257,  is  reported 
to  be  the  low  bidder  for  the  supply- 
ing of  fifteen  bell  buoys,  fixed  coun- 
terweights with  bell,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  lighthouse  ser- 
vice, Tompkinsville,  New  York. 

A  contract  for  three  steel  deck 
barges,  120x32x7  feet,  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  United  States  En- 
gineers, Pittsburgh,  has  been  award- 
ed to  the  Dravo  Contracting  Com- 
pany September  2.  Of  ten  bids  sub- 
mitted by  various  companies  for  the 
work,  the  Dravo  company's  was  low- 
est at  $13,425  a  barge. 

Last  U.  S.  S.  B.  Freighter 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  launched  its  thir- 
ty-fifth and  last  steel  freighter  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
September  19.  She  was  christened 
West  Chopaka  by  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Ba- 
ker, wife  of  the  president  of  the 
company.  Five  of  the  vessels,  the 
West  Chopaka  included,  were  11,- 
000-ton  flush-deck  freighters;  the 
others  were  8800-tonners.  The  Los 
Angeles  yard  received  the  first  con- 
tract of  the  Shipping  Board's  pro- 
gram, the  document  having  been  ex- 
ecuted May  13,  1917,  and  the  same 
company  now  has  launched  the  last 
freighter  for  the  board. 

Oriental   Line   Planned 

Following  the  launching,  the  com- 
pany's guests  were  taken  on  a  cruise 
around  Catalina  Island  on  the  steam- 
ship Harvard.  During  the  cruise 
Mr.  Baker  and  Erie  M.  Leaf,  vice- 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  yard 
and  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Baker  is  president,  held  a  meeting 
with  several  prominent  guests  to 
discuss  with  Meyer  Lissner,  Ship- 
ping Board  commissioner,  plans  for 
the  formation  of  an  Oriental  steam- 
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ship  line  for  freight  and  passenger 
service.  Plans  are  taking  shape,  it 
is  stated,  with  the  aim  of  making 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, operator  of  the  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, the  nucleus  of  a  large  organ- 
ization, which  should  open  an  Ori- 
ental service  on  the  ground  prei)ared 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Naviga- 
tion Company,  formerly  an  operator 
of  Shipping  Board  tonnage.  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Leaf  were  the  chief  exec- 
utive officers  of  this  last-named  cor- 
poration. 

Although  the  West  Chopaka  is  the 
last  vessel  under  construction,  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  will  remain  in  business  as 
a  drydocking  and  repair  plant,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  original  plans  of 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Leaf. 

The  West  Chopaka  launching  was 
the  last  of  any  freighter  building  for 
the  Shipping  Board.  One  passenger 
vessel,  the  Nutmeg  State,  remained 
on  the  ways  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Bethlehem,  September  1. 

Work  at  Shanghai 

Kiangnan,  Shanghai,  expected  to 
dispatch  the  third  10,000-ton  freight- 
er, the  Oriental,  to  the  United  States 
in  late  September.  One  vessel,  the 
Cathay,  remains  building  for  the 
Shipping  Board.  Her  keel  was  laid 
April  5,  1919,  and  she  was  launched 
May  26,  1921.  The  date  of  keel-lay- 
ing may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
point  raised  in  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view last  month,  as  to  whether  she 
and  her  sisters  were  owned  by  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Authoritative  information  from 
Washington  is  to  the  effect  that 
small  appropriations  will  not  result 
in  delay  to  new  Shipping  Board  con- 
struction or  in  payments  for  vessels 
already   delivered. 

Pacific  Building 

On  September  1,  according  to  re- 
turns compiled  by  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  there  were  13  ocean-going 
steel  merchant  vessels  of  162,490 
deadweight  tons  under  construction 
in  yards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
Unitfd  States.  Four  vessels  of  37,800 
tuns  were  delivered  in  August  as 
follows:  freighter,  Shipping  Board, 
1  of  11,000  tons;  tanker  for  Ship- 
ping Board,  1  of  10,000  tons;  tank- 
ers for  foreign  private  account,  2 
of  16,800  tons.  No  contracts  have 
been  let. 

Active  construction  will  continue 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  longer  than  had 
been  expected,  for  work  on  most  of 
the  vessels  is  not  being  pushed  at 
the  former  rate.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  falling-off  in  the  demand  for 
tankers. 
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October 


Canada  delivered  one  vessel  of 
8390  tons  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine  in  August. 

The  following  tabulation  is  of 
work  under  way  September  1  : 

No.  Agg'te 

American  Yards        Vessels  D.W. 

Freighters,    U.S.S.B 2  22.000 

Tankers,    private 7  83,690 

Freighters,  private 2  40,000 

Tankers,   foreign 2  16,800 

Totals  13  162,490 

Canadian  Yards 

Freighters,   Gov't 3  25,090 

Comb'n,  private 1  600 

Totals  4  25,690 

World  Building 

The  world's  merchant  shipping  in 
June,  1921,  as  reported  by  Lloyd's 
Register,  comprises  33,206  vessels 
of  100  gross  tons  or  over,  aggregat- 
ing 61,974,653  gross  tons,  the  re- 
turns covering  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  vessels  on  which  work  has 
begun  but  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
corresponding  returns  in  June,  1920, 
reported  31,595  vessels  of  57,314,065 
gross  tonss.  The  accompaning  table 
is  a  summary  according  to  nation- 
ality, the  last  item,  "flags  not  rec- 
orded," comprising  former  German 
steamers  not  yet  definitely  allocated 
among  the  allied  nations  and  vari- 
ous other  ships. 

Different  sets  of  figures  have  been 
compiled  to  show  the  increase  in 
the  world's  shipping  since  1914.  One 
statement  puts  the  net  increase  at 
11,703,000  gross  tons  of  steel  and 
iron  steam  vessels,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  had  411,000  tons; 
the  United  States,  10,477,000;  other 
countries,  6,311,000;  less  a  German 
loss  of  4,444,000  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  of  1,052,000.  Another  tabula- 
tion shows  a  net  increase  of  12,779,- 
944  gross.  Lloyd's  statistics  show, 
how^ever,  that  there  is  5,757,175  gross 
tons  of  steel  steamers  at  least  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  If  this  aggregate 
and  2,940,000  tons  of  new  tankers 
is  deducted  from  the  increase,  the 
growth  of  the  cargo  fleet  proper  is 
seen  to  be  about  3,000,000  tons.  But 
the  normal  growth  prior  to  1914  was 
2,000,000  gross  tons  a  year,  whence 
the  optimists  deduce  that,  aside  from 
trade  depression,  there  is  an  actual 
shortage  of  shipping. 

Shipping  Board  Work 

On  July  1  the  status  of  Shipping 
Board  tonnage  was: 

No.     D.W.  Tons 

Keels  to  be  laid 0  0 

Ships   on   ways 4  48,000 

Ships   outfitting 20  228,800 

Ships  delivered  2288     13,359,911 

Totals 2312     13,636,71 1 


Country. 

Steamer.?  and  motor 
vessels. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Grand  total. 

Number. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Number. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Number. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

British: 

8,  .579 
570 

541 

72 
147 

4 15 

19, 320, 053 
672, 146 

835, 275 
163, 756 
186,884 
410,  492 

455 
45 

348 

251,  501 
21,  791 

135,  080 

9, 034 
615 

889 

72 

190 

633 

19,  571,  .554 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Can.ida~ 

Coast 

C9.3,  937 
970, 3.55 

163,758 
197,369 

India  and  Ceylon , 

43 

218 

10,  485 
63,335 

Other  doinimons 

473, 827 

Total 

10,  .324 

21,  58.8, 606 

1,109 

482, 192 

li,«3 

22,  070,  798 

United  States: 

Sea 

3,779 
468 
96 

13,511,142 

2, 163, 144 

72,  098 

1,179 
26 
3 

1, 183,  946 

91,786 

1,8.86 

4,958 

494 

99 

14, 697,  OSS 

2, 254, 930 

PliiUppino  Islands 

73, 984 

Total 

4,343 

15,  746,  381 

1,208 

1, 279, 618 

5,551 

17, 026, 002 

Argentine 

163 
253 

351 

101 

122 

44 

587 

l,tt)S' 

35 

145 

1,602 

1,090 

342 

893 

2,033 

43 

1,730 

28 

158 

37 

450 

GS9 

1, 125 

40 

270 

371 

14,5,  801 

546,  641 

476,  438 

99,  .567 

163,  037 

.50, 178 

8.S3,  052 

2,  20S,  433 

29,  779 

106, 255 

3, 298,  795 

651, 407 

587,250 

2, 467, 537 

3, 354,  808 

40,052 

2,371,051 

57, 176 

250, 121 

73,  973 

403, 676 

1,111,  .563 

1,  085,  984 

7.3, 104 

207,  263 

765,  398 

46 

3 

51 

23 

21, 353 

4,390 
22,889 
1.3,  .840 

209 

256 

402 

124 

122 

59 

798 

1,009 

90 

330 

2,044 

1,255 

362 

1,271 

2,033 

99 

1,889 

68 

284 

37 

465 

828 

1,353 

54 

304 

417 

167, 151 

Belgian 

551, 031 

499, 323 
113,447 
163,  037 
58,  553 
961,461 

Chilean 

Chinese 

Cuban 

15 
211 

65 
55 
1S5 
382 
165 
20 
378 

8,375 
81,412 
17,  354 
11,401 
92,097 

3.53,  4.54 
63,043 
12,679 

183,  036 

Dutch 

2,225,787 
41,183 

Finnish 

198,3.52 

3,652,249 

717,  4.50 

French 

Greek 

599  920 

Italian 

2,0.50,573 
3,  354,  80.3 

53,312 
2,  584,  058 

87, 167 

55 
1.59 

40 
126 

13,290 

213,  007 

29,991 

46, 726 

Norwegian 

Penu'ian 

Portuguese 

296  ,817 

Rumanian 

73, 973 
419  459 

Russian 

15 
139 
228 
14 
34 
46 

8,783 
53, 978 
74, 227 
12, 782 
11,  .502 
16,865 

Spanish 

1  165  5U 

Swedish 

1,160,211 

85,  88  J 

218,765 

Uruguayan 

Other  counlries 

Flag  not  recorded  

782,201 

Total 

28,433 

58,846,325 

4,773 

3,128,328 
1 

33,200 

61  974  653 

World's  merchant  sh 

The  output  of  United  States  yards 
in   the   last   twelve   fiscal   years    has 
been: 
Fiscal  Year  D.  W.  Tons 

1910  513,102 

1911   436,743 

1912   349,003 

1913   519,232 

1914  474,375 

1915   337,683 

1916  488,119 

1917  996,718 

1918  1,951,302 

1919  4,989,981 

1920  5,694,567 

1921  2,863,465 

Japanese  Strike  Over 

As  most  strikes  made  during  bus- 
iness depression  are  likely  to  do,  the 
great  shipyard  strike  of  Kobe  has 
resulted  in  a  definite  defeat  of  the 
men.  They  have  returned  to  work, 
unquestionably  beaten  this  tinif,  but 
having  learned  the  valuable  lesson 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  Japanese  industrial  system  and 
that  Fuji  is  not  likely  to  erupt  mere- 
ly because  a  few  thousand  human 
beings  chose  to  quit  work  for  a 
month  or  so.  Considered  in  this 
light  the  strike  is  a  victory  for  the 
men  of  Kobe  and  for  employers  and 
workmen  of  all  the  world,  who  have 


ipping   in   June,    1921 

the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  Japa- 
nese costs  of  production  brought  to 
a  higher  level.  That  the  strikers 
appreciated  the  truth  of  things  is 
disclosed  by  the  following  quotation 
from  a  statement  issued  when  the.v 
trudged  back  to  forge  and  hammer: 
"We  have  resolved  to  return  to  work, 
but  we  have  not  abandoned  the  cause 
for  which  we  declared  the  strike.  .  . 
The  near  future  shall  see  us  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  obtained  by  our 
real  power  from  our  employers." 
The  statement  continues  to  say  that 
the  danger  to  which  the  strike  ex- 
posed shipbuilding  impelled  a  re- 
turn to  work,  and  then  lets  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  by  adding:  "The  re- 
alization of  the  increasing  misery  to 
which  we  have  brought  our  families 
has  also  contributed  to  aid  in  end- 
ing the  strike."  Success  in  strikes 
requires  a  fund;  a  fund  is  difficult 
to  raise  when  a  day's  wages  is  low; 
yet  a  beginning  has  been  made,  to 
which  the  future  will  bear  witness. 

A  digest  of  the  last  few  weeks  of 
the  strike  follows: 

July  29 — Serious  riots  at  Kawa- 
saki yard.  Police  use  sabers,  injur- 
ing many. 

July  30 — Police  raid  homes  of  ag- 
itators, arresting  300.     Another  riot. 
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August  2 — Kawasaki  officials  de- 
cline to  accept  mediation,  preferring 
to  deal  directly  with  men.  More 
men  return  to  work. 

August  5 — Mitsubishi  against  me- 
diation or  recognition  of  union. 

August  6  —  Mitsubishi  workmen 
protest  against  mediation. 

August  7 — Men  decide  to  return  to 
work,  but  refuse  to  concede  defeat. 

August  12 — Fujinagata  yard,  Osa- 


ka,   adopts    system   of   joint   control, 
the  first  in  Japan  to  do  so. 

August  16 — Sumitomo  company's 
manufacturing  plants  adopt  shop- 
committee  system.  The  committee 
of  each  plant  is  to  be  one  of  inves- 
tigation only,  without  power  to  en- 
force its  rulings,  although  it  may 
take  the  initiative  in  considering 
questions  as  well  as  discussing  those 
referred  to  it  by  the  management. 


Progress  of  Work 


Pacific  Launchings 

UNITED  STATES 

West  Chopaka,  11,000  D.W.T.  car- 
go U.S.S.B.,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  Septem- 
ber 19. 

La  Purisima,  7500  D.W.T.  tanker 
Union  Oil  Company,  Southwestern 
Shipbuilding  Company,  September  10. 

Mojave,    Coast   Guard    cutter.   Un- 
ion   Construction   Company,    Septem- 
ber 7. 
CANADIAN 

Canadian  Transporter,  8350  D.W. 
T.  cargo  C.G.M.M.,  J.  Coughlan  & 
Sons,  August  31. 

Princess  Louise,  4300  gross  com- 
bination C.P.O.S.,  Wallace  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  August  29. 

Eastern  Launchings 

UNITED  STATES 

Knoxville  City,  6400  gross  cargo 
U.S.  Steel,  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding 
&   Car  Company,  August  6. 

S-51,  Submarine  U.S.N. ,  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Company,  August  20. 

Washington,  battleship  U.S.N.,  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Steel  derrick  boat  for  Alleghany, 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  river  service, 
Dravo  Contracting  Company,  Aug- 
ust 19. 

John  D.  Archbold,  20,.300  D.W.T. 
tanker  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  August  20. 

Chattanooga  City,  6400  gross  cargo 
U.S.  Steel,  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding 
&  Car  Company.  September  12. 

Pacific  Deliveries 

UNITED   STATES 

West  Greylock,  11,000  D.W.T.  car- 
go U.S.S.B.,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  August  29. 

Tamiahua,  16,340  D.W.T.  tanker 
Southern  Pacific  Atlantic  Lines, 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Tampa,  Coast  Guard  cutter.  Union 
Construction  Company,  September  15. 
CANADIAN 

Canadian  Scottish,  8390  D.W.T. 
cargo  C.G.M.M.,  Prince  Rupert  Dry- 
dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  Au- 
gust. 


Eastern  Deliveries 

UNITED   STATES 

Three  car-floats,  American  Bridge 
Company. 

Pecos,  fuel-ship  U.S.N.,  Boston  Na- 
vy Yard,  commissioned  August  25, 
delivered  September  15. 

Yankee  Arrow,  12,500  D.W.T.  tank- 
er Standard  Transport,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  August  2. 

Six  barges,  builders' account,  Doul- 
lut  &  Williams  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. 

CANADIAN 

Topdalsf  jord,  6400  D.  W.  T.  cargo 
Norwegian-America  Line,  Canadian 
Vickers,  July  22. 

Atlantic  Keel-layings 

UNITED  STATES 

Fireboat  City  of  Philadelphia,  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sep- 
tember  15. 

Kamoi,  fuel  ship  Japanese  navy, 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
September  14. 

Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
IMP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  JanlO/21;  launch  July28/ 
21 ;  deliver  Octl5/21,  est. 
H.    M.    Storey,    hull    5312,    tanker 


Hillman;  keel  Janl9/21;  launch  Sept 
28/21,  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  Nov 
10/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  230  LOA;  63-G 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded ;  19-G 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  SiN 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  sister  to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Greylock,  hull  33,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10 V2  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  NovlO/20; 
launch    June/21;     deliver   Aug29/21. 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec31/ 
20;  launch  July30/21;  deliver  Sept 
30/21,  est. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Septl9/21;  deliver  Nov 
25/21,  est. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  engs; 
keel  Oct/20;  launch  Junel6/21 ;  de- 
liver Octl/21,  est. 

Tamiahua,  hull  165,  tanker  S.  P.- 
Atlantic S  S  Co;  520  LBP;  71  beam; 
28  loaded  draft;  16,340  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-9x12;  keel 
Feb28/21;  launch  July2/21;  deliver 
Sept23/21. 

Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  Julv9/21 ; 
deliver  Octl/21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaB2'20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel   Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  28 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;  work  suspended. 
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VVasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  310  LB 
P;  30-11' 2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared 
turbine  eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers.  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2  19; 
laiiiuh  Septl5  20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl2  19;  launch  Sept 
15/20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;    keel  Septl5/20. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51 
beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  IIL',  load- 
ed speed;  7500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x12;  keel 
Dec22/20;  launch  SeptlO/21;  deliv- 
er Oct/21,  est. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  L^herv/ood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij;  412  LBP;  53 
beam;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2700 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6x11-7; 
keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Aug6  21  ■  de- 
liver Sept/21,  est. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18- 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN:  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;    launch   May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Fames- 
worth. 

Tampa,  hull  16,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers- 
keel  Sept27/20;  launch  Aprl6/21  • 
deliver  Septl5/21. 

Haida,  hull   17,  cutter  for  USCG- 
same  as  the  above;    keel  Sept27/20- 
launch    Aprl9/21;    deliver    Octl5/21 
est. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG- 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/21 ' 
launch  Sepl7/21. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as    above;    keel    Aprl9/21;    launch 
Uctl/21,  est. 
,.^^»'™ee,    hull    20,    cutter    USCG; 

dLft^,"^'  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
arait,  12' ^  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  .Junel  21. 

Amalthu.s,  hull  2.3,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP- 
53-6    beam;    24-9    loaded    draft-    11 
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loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs, 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers, 
15-6x11-7;  keel  Marl2/21 ;  launch 
Augll/21. 

All  cutters  on  transverse  system; 
others  on   Isherwood  system. 

Canadian 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 
(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS.  LTD. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11-^4  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT-  TE 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,' 15-6 
xll-6;    keel   Jan6/21 ;   launch   AugSl 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government-  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan6/21. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Scottish,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT-  2- 
deck;    bridge,    poop    and    forecastle; 

M  ^7/0^'  h^^  Sept27/19;  launch 
Mayl7/21;  deliver  Aug/21. 

Canadian  English,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian  government;    8390   DWT-    "? 
deck;    bridge,    poop    and   forecastle; 
11   speed;  keel   Oct20/19. 

h  J/l^'"  u7^,f  ^'^  ''^^  '^^'"^  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Drv- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terms 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

^nkM-^^^^"^P^UILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  B  C 

Princess  Louise,  Canadian  p'a- 
?S;i^^^^^/^^  '^^^'"=18^2  deep; 
16  knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodations  for  200 
passengers;  keel  Oct/20;  launch  Aug 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed  draft;    19  launched. 

Three  car  floats  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 285  LBP;  38  beam;  8  loaded 
draft;   all   delivered. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
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Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Oct/21. 

BALTIMORE   DRYDOCKS  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  BALTIMORE 

A.  G.  Crosby,  assistant  general 
manager   in    charge  of   purchases. 

Hull  125,  tanker  builder's  account - 
340  LBP;  49  beam;  23-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000  DWT- 
rec.  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boiler.s', 
15-3;  keel  Nov24/20;  about  70  per 
cent  comp  Septl/21. 

Hull  126,  tanker  builder's  account - 
430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-41/,  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  10,2"50DWT- 
turb  eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 15-3;  keel  Sept27/20;  about  85 
per  cent  comp  Septl/21. 

Hull  128,  fireboat  City  of  Balti- 
more; 115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 
ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng 
1000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel 
Julyl5/21;  about  45  per  cent  comp 
Septl/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 

Raleigh,    hull    1382,   scout   cruiser 

Detroit,    hull    1383,    scout    cruiser 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;    launch  July/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

No  name,  hull  3477,  tanker  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co;  266  LBP;  39  beam; 
17  loaded  draft;  8V2  loaded  speed; 
2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IHP;  B& 
W  boilers;  keel  not  laid. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;   keel   Febl5/19;   launch  Mar 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/19;  launch  June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20. 

G.  Harrison  Smith,  hull  4210  ore 
and  oil  Internat'l  Pet  Co;  550  LBP; 
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72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  IV,-^ 
loaded  speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12; 
keel  July22/20;   launch  Julyl2/21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Wm.  Rayner. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  eng,  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  Junel8/21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  252,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  June28/21. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21,  est;   70  per  cent  comp  Septl. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Nov 
29/21,  est;   66  per  cent  comp  Septl. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  launch  Dec 
1/22,   est;   50   per  cent   comp   Septl. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  launch  Feb 
1/23,   est;   46   per   cent   comp   Septl. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  launch  Janl 
/23,  est;  40  per  cent  comp  Septl. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  101/2  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
June29/20;  launch  Aprl5/21. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Augll/20;  launch  May3/21 ;  de- 
liver Augl5/21  est. 

DOULLUT    &    WILLIAMS    SHIP- 
BUILDING   COMPANY, 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Purchasing  Agent:  Roland  A. 
Thomas. 

Six  oil-carrving  steel  barges  for 
builder's  account;  40x175x9;  1000 
DWT;  two  launched  in  July;  four 
in  August;  no  heating  coils,  piping 
or  propelling  machinery;  all  com- 
pleted. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 


Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
May25/21;  launch  Octl5/21,  est;  de- 
liver Nov5/21,  est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel/21 ;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  est;  deliver  Dec3/21,  est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  July/21;  launch  DeclO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Dec31/21,  est. 

GLOBE   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  OF  MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  B.  McCauley. 

San  Leopoldo,  hull  101,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP; 
54  beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  IOV2 
loaded  speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x 
11-6;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  June25/ 
21. 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  July8/ 
21. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  424  LBP;  58 
beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  10 VL>  loaded 
speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-7;  keel  Aug 
30/20;  launch  Aug6/21;  deliver  Sept 
30/21,  est. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel    Octl/20;    launch    Oct8/21,    est. 

No  name,  hull  385,  freighter  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21. 

No  name,  hull  386,  freighter  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian SS  Co ;  sister  to  above ; 
keel   FeblO/21. 

No  name,  hull  387,  fireboat  City 
of  Philadelphia;  120-9  LOA;  28 
beam;  12-9  deep;  9  loaded  draft; 
comp  eng,  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  30- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  towers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute;  keel  Sept 
15/21. 

NAVY   YARD,    BOSTON 

Pecos,  fuel  ship  No.  18,  USN; 
455  LBP;  56-2  beam;  26-8  normal 
draft;   14  loaded  speed;   14,800  nor- 


mal disp;  rec  eng,  5200  IHP;  4  Ward 
WT  boilers;  keel  June2/20;  launch 
Apr23/21;  comm  Aug25/21 ;  deliver 
Septl5/21. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  nor- 
mal draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
normal  disp;  geared  Parsons  turbs, 
7000  SHP;  2  WT  exp  small  tube 
boilers;  keel  Apr23/21 ;  launching 
indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept  25/ 20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
11  lA  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP ;  16  WT  boilers ;  keel  Sept25/20 ; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch  Nov/21,  est;  deliver 
Dec/22,  est. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331/4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Augl8/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21 ; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  est. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  est. 

John  D.  Archbold,  hull  261,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ;  555  LBP;  75  beam; 
30  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded  speed; 
20,300  DWT;  twin  screw,  TE  eng, 
3800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17x12; 
keel  Decl5/20;  launch  Aug20/21; 
deliver  Oct/21,  est. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  hull  262,  tank- 
er Standard  Oil  NJ ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl5/20;  launch  Oct/21,  est; 
deliver  Dec/21,  est. 
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NKW  YORK  SmiMU :n,I)I\(;   COH- 
I'OKATION.  CAIMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  ARent:  L.  G.  Ruck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  2-11.  combina- 
tion USSB;  531  LHP:  72  beam;  30-6 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
000  DWT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  keel  Aug '18;  launch 
.Iuly20  19;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

Ba.v  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-G  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11.000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs.  12,000  SHP-  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
Julyl7  20;  deliver  winter/21,  est 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above-  keel 
July20  20;  launch  Julv6/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;    keel 

},^'J,^''^^'  '"""'^h  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

.•  ""^tI^^''  ^*^*«'  ^""  256,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May20/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Yankee  Arrow,  hull  260,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP- 
62-6  beam.  27-034  loaded  draft;  lOVo 
loaded  speed;  12.550  DWT-  4  cvl 
QE  engs  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers.  15-2.xll-6;  keel  Augl7/^0- 
launch    AprlO/21;    deliver    Aug2/''l' 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard    Trans    of    NY;    sister    to 

o^^o?' }^.^^  Septl4/20;  launch  May 
^4/21 ;  deliver  summer/21 

Qf^^r"!  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  sister  to 
?V9?'^^r'  NOV4/20;  launch  July 
25/21;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

No  name  hull  263,  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 

5q=;n  nwT'^''''"=  l^'-  '°«ded  speed; 
ilt^^^^'',^''^''^^  turbs.  5800  SHP; 
a  iib,  bcotch  boilers.  16-4x12-3-  kppi 
Sept30/20;  launch  fall/21  est  de- 
liver winter /21,  est. 

.,^"''ana.  hull  264.  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9^4   load- 

^^  V  .  Fl^-?  ®"«^''^'  3000  SHP;  3 
T      ,^'^,^^'^^   boilers.    15-10x11-4;    keel 

St^'r/2V   ''"'"'  •'"'■^■^^''-^=^'^"-' 

sistTa^bot"  '''''"''  °''  '^*-^  = 

Qf^'^J'^A'"'""'^'  ^""  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP- 
62-6  beam:  27-0^4  loaded  draft;  lOV. 
loaded  speed;  12.550  DWT-  4  cvl  OF 
engs,  .3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boiler.^: 

ff  11/91  ;  ^""f-  ^"^11/20;  launch 
iaii/^1,  est;  deliver  winter/21,  est 

TiIn'''8''7*'7't  l^"i'  ^^^'  ^'^""e  cruiser 
USN.  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5 V, 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  3.314   loaded  speed; 

fROnn  ''?,''T',^^^'000  -"q  «  plus 

18^00  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20 

N    rpTi'^'.^^"   2°"-   battleship 'us 
N,  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-3' o  beam 
waterline;    30-6   mean    draft; '32  600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed:  West 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28  900 
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SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41.678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19:   launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201.  battleship 
USN.  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267.  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft:  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 

STANDARD    SHIPBLDG.    CORP'N. 
SHOOTKRS  ISLAND,  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jamie  Cortada. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  32,  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  York;  121  LBP; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
comp  eng,  900  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil  burning;  keel  Mar31/21 ; 
launch  Aug6/21. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND. 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am 
Sug  Ref  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  15x11;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch 
May21/21. 

Hell   Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C    R 
Browning;    140    LBP;    48   beam;    15 

^^'l^o'',.'''"''^*'  ^^^^  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

r.-?°*°x7.."4'  '^""  ^34,  barge  Stand 
10/21  ^'^"^^^  *°  above;  keel  Jan 

r.-?°?xf^,."^-  ^""  "^35.  barge  Stand 
Oil  of  NY;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb 

Hull  736.  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co;  13612  LBP;  27  beam;  I61;,  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  ene 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler.  lexlPV 
keel  Mayl6/21;  launch  JulvSO/-?!' 
est.  ■  ' 

President  Roosevelt,  hull  737  fer- 
ryboat City  of  New  York;  247  LBP- 
66  beam;  I9I0  loaded  draft;  15  load- 
ed speed;  1  F&A  comp  eng,  3500  HP- 
4  B&W  WT  boilers,  13,000  .so  ft^ 
keel   May23/21;   launch   Julyl6/21.    ' 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co- 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lengthening  job,  additional 
,L "'  niaking  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  total  loss  by  fire; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general' 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening. Job  started  May31/21;  esti- 
mated time  4  months. 
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W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam- 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed' 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers  15-10 
xll-liy4;  keel  Nov26/20;  launch  Apr 
2/21;  deliver  Sept/21,  est. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20;  launch  Aug6/21 ;  deliver  Sept 
/21,  est.  '^ 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G   W 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23/ 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.   G 

/■  0/01  ^°'  ®'^*^^  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 

C°;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 

nl..^'"''"'   ^?  -'  loaded  speed;   12,800 

RS  U"qI^%''':T  S^  ^"««'  4300 
11V '  ,  ?^  ^^"^'^'^  boilers,  15x11- 
li-*4  ;   keel  not  laid. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Weber 
r  .'^c",'^'  ?""  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-73^4 
loaded  draft;  11 1:,  loaded  soeed- 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP  3 
Scotch    boilers,    15-3x11;    keel    Nov 


SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

r  i^X^/^A^""  39.  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
mx-t''''"-=  ^?'-  '"^"^ed  speed;  12.800 
fT^l  'q'"S?.'''o''''"^^  QE  engs.  4300 
ViVi/^  ?E  ^'^"t^h  boilers,  15-lOx 
'U"l,-*4  ^"^^  NOV5/20;  launch  Apr 
23/21;  deliver  Sept/21,  est 

Agwiharve.    hull   40.  tanker   A    G 


Canadian 

CANADIAN  VICKERS,  LTD 
MONTREAL 

TopdaLsfjord.  hull  82.  single  -  screw 
steel  2-deck  cargo  Norwegian-Amer- 
ica Line;  365  LBP;  49U  beam;  29 
loaded  draft;  11 1.,  loaded  sneeH  • 
6400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers.  14-9  with  superheat- 
ers; keel  July29/20;  launch  Mav5/ 
21 ;   deliver  July22/21. 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING COMPANY,  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q.,  CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  W.  Van 
Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  screw  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP;  .52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ef  draft;  11 34  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
wp  '  00  ^"^^^'^e  cond  engs,  3000  I 
r,^.'  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;    keel    Mayl4/20;    launch    July 

NOVA   SCOTIA   STEEL  &   COAL 
CO.,   TRENTON,   N.  S. 
Purchasing  Agent:    A.  M.  Seely. 
Sea   King,  hull  9,  exploring  vacht 
4!??I1t?''-'^'  ^'assau,  Bahamas;"  137- 
10  LBP;  28-6  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
'loaded  speed;  semi-Diesel  440  BH 
P.    twin-screw    eng;    keel    Aug24/20. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  fleet  is  oil-burning,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  tabulation:  41  per 
cent  burns  nothing  else,  and  31  per 
cent  burns  either  coal  or  oil.  leaving 
28  per  cent  strictly  coal.  Figures 
include  vessels  still  building 
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What  Repair  Yards  Are  Doing 


Repair  Work  Offers 

Some  repair  and  alteration  jobs 
are  in  prospect.  The  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company  will  withdraw  the 
steamship  Lurline  from  the  San 
Francisco  -  Seattle  -  Honolulu  service 
for  extensive  changes,  among  which 
will  be  the  construction  of  a  prom- 
enade deck,  the  enlarging  of  pas- 
senger accommodations  and  general 
overhauling.  The  work  will  cost 
between  $200,000  and  $250,000,  it  is 
estimated.  The  Inter-Island  flagship 
Mauna  Kea,  Honolulu,  will  be  dis- 
patched to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  re- 
pairs, the  exact  nature  of  which  will 
not  be  known  until  she  arrives 
about  October  15.  Her  engines  will 
be  removed  to  permit  examination 
of  the  bed-plate  and  of  the  tank-top. 

Several  small  vessels  are  to  be  re- 
built for  the  Buxton  Line  for  their 
service  from  Richmond  to  Norfolk 
and  plans  for  this  work  are  under 
consideration  by  marine  engineers  of 
Philadelphia.  Two  small  passenger 
and  freight  vessels  for  coast  and 
bay  service  to  be  inaugurated  in 
1922  will  be  built  by  Chapman  & 
Fisher  at  their  shipyard  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Todd    Gets   Large   Job 

The  Tietjen  &  Lang  repair  yard, 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Hobo- 
ken,  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
for  reconditioning  the  San  Jacinto, 
recently  chartered  by  the  Ward  Line 
from  the  Clyde,  which  will  cost  more 
than  $1,000,000  and  includes  the  in- 
stallation of  four  new  Scotch  boil- 
ers, new  reciprocating  engines,  re- 
newal of  the  present  stateroom  ca- 
pacity, the  installation  of  oil  fuel 
tanks,  and  the  possibility  of  one  ad- 
ditional deck.  The  same  yard  has 
also  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
removing  the  main  engines,  rebuild- 
ing newly  designed  engine  founda- 
tions, reinstalling  the  engines  and 
the  carrying  out  of  considerable  re- 
pair work  on  the  old  and  the  instal- 
lation of  new  auxiliary  machinery 
in  the  Mallory  Line  ship  Henry  R. 
Mallory.  The  bid  for  this  work  was 
$45,740. 

The  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  cutting  down  two  car 
floats  of  George  B.  Stearin,  Inc., 
New  York,  making  them  into  f'lur 
scows.  The  car  floats  are  about  300 
feet  long  and  will  be  made  into  four 
scows,  each  150  feet  long. 

The  Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  have 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  rebuild- 
ing the  steamship  Whatcom  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company 
into  a  double-ended  ferry  having  ac- 


commodations for  1500  persons  and 
sixty  automobiles.  The  work  will 
co.st  about  $100,000. 

With  the  Drydocks 

The  Panama  Canal  has  announced 
reductions  in  rates  of  the  1000-foot 
drydock  at  Balboa,  effective  August 
15.  On  gross  tonnage  of  merchant 
steamers  and  Army  and  Navy  trans- 
ports, colliers,  hospital  and  supply 
ships,  on  the  net  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant sailers,  on  actual  displacement 
tonnage  of  warships,  the  old  charges 
were  25  cents  a  ton  for  docking  and 
undocking,  one  charge  covering  both 
operations,  and  15  cents  for  each 
lay-day.  These  have  been  reduced  to 
15  cents  and  12  cents.  Says  the 
canal's  announcement:  "The  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  rates  indicates 
a  change  of  policy,  in  basing  the 
charges  at  the  Balboa  drydock  on 
customary  rates  in  commercial  dry- 
docks  on  the  Atlantic,  rather  than 
on  rates  at  Pacific  docks,  as  here- 
tofore." 

A  marine  railway  under  construc- 
tion at  the  yard  of  the  Hanlon  Dry- 
dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company  will 
be  completed  and  ready  to  receive 
vessels   about   October   1. 

Reports  from  Japan  say  that  the 
Yokohama  Dock  Company,  which  has 
been  an  important  building  and  re- 
pair yard  of  Tokyo  Bay,  will  close. 
One  vessel  for  the  Japanese  Navy 
remained  to  be  completed  at  mid- 
August. 

New  Ventures 

Rumors  are  current  that  the  Chick- 
asaw Shipbuilding  &  Car  Company 
will  construct  wharves  for  handling 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
exports  from  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict, and  that  the  yard  also  will 
construct  river  barges.  The  last 
steel  steamship  building  is  sched- 
uled to  be   completed   in   October. 

One  of  the  oldest  shipyards  in  On- 
tario, the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding 
Company,  recently  completed  the  last 
contract  and  is  now  reported  to  be 
doing  repair  work  in  their  shipyard 
and  drydock.  However,  the  company 
has  embarked  very  strongly  on  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  Ma- 
chinery, and  by  this  means  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  plant  running  prof- 
itably till  better  days  come.  In  the 
meantime,  repair  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  as  usual. 

The  H.  W.  Sweet  Shipyard  &  Ma- 
chine Works,  Inc.,  Greenport,  New 
York,  incorporated  recently  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000  by  H.  W.  Sweet, 
F.  B.  Corey  and  C.  W.  Thorn.  The 
Company  will  operate  a  shipbuild- 
ing plant  and  general  machine  con- 
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struction  and  repair  works. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Ship  Repair 
Corporation,  Norfolk,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
to  operate  a  local  shipbuilding  and 
repair  plant.  William  H.  Johnson 
is  president  and  E.  C.  Davison,  Rich- 
mond,  secretary. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBlJn.DING 

CORPOKATION,   LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Pleiades, 
Rose  City,  Ventura,  Bradford,  Fred- 
erick Luckenbach,  Silvanus,  Chan- 
cellor, Venetia,  Admiral  Goodrich, 
Harry  Luckenbach,  K.  I.  Lucken- 
bach, Tjikembang,  Oleum  (also  re- 
newing H.  P.  cylinder).  Miscellane- 
ous repairs,  drydocking,  painting: 
Katrina  Luckenbach  (also  installing 
bilge  keel),  Willamette,  Wahkenna, 
Johan  Poulson,  Storm  King,  Monte- 
bello,  Walkure  (also  electric  weld- 
ing on  hull),  Coquille  River,  Apus, 
Narbo.  Installing  3rd  class  accom- 
modations: Golden  State.  Drydock- 
ing, cleaning,  removing  and  replac- 
ing fairwaters,  incline  ship:  Cali- 
fornia. Repairing  submarine  sig- 
nals: Wm.  F.  Herrin,  New  wildcat 
for  windlass:  Yorba  Linda.  Engine, 
boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  West  Mahwah,  Cuba.  Re- 
metaling  engine  bearings:  Matsonia. 
Repairing  damaged  propeller:  D.  G. 
Scofield.  Drydocking,  painting:  Ole- 
um. Renewing  T.  &  G.  decking: 
Coalinga. 

Alameda  Works 

Reinforcing  deck  in  way  of  fair- 
leads:  W.  S.  Miller.  Miscellaneous 
repairs,  drydocking,  painting:  Gov- 
ernor Irwin  (also  new  propeller,  re- 
wooding  stern  bearing),  Halco,  So- 
phie Christensen,  Petaluma.  New 
propeller:  Rosalie  Mahoney,  Van- 
guard. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Brad- 
ford, Caddo,  Tovontolite,  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  Tiverton,  Davenport.  Repair- 
ing circulating  pump:  Johan  Paul- 
son. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRY  DOCK  COMPANY. 

SAN  PEDRO 

Drydocking,  painting,  miscellane- 
ous repairs:  Invader,  Henrietta  and 
Springfield.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Anyox,  We.st  Lewark,  Steel  Mariner, 
Multnomah,  Sylvanus,  Providencia, 
Artigas,  West  Haven,  Santiam,  Tro- 
jan. Oregon.  Drydocking,  painting, 
renewing  part  of  keel,  propeller  arch 
knee  and  bilge  keels:  Bertie  M.  Han- 
lon. Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Harvard.  Boiler  repairs:  K.  I. 
Luckenbach,  Venetia,  Santa  Alicia, 
Edward  Luckenbach.  Engine  and 
auxiliary  repairs:  Sierra,  West  Grey- 
lock,  Lompoc  (also  hull  and  machin- 
ery repairs),  Muliany  No.  325  (also 
changing  propeller),  L-7,  barge  No. 
30  (also  changing  propeller),  Nich- 
olas No.  311,  Argyll  (also  hull  and 
machinery  repairs).  High  speed 
planet  pins  for  turbo  gears:  Eagle 
Boat  No.  11.  Minor  hull  repairs: 
Invader. 
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MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Drydockinp,  eleaiiinjr,  painting  and 
miscellaneous  repairs:    Eastern  Mer- 
chant.  West   Cussetta,   West   Camak, 
Los    \  egas.      Engine    room    repairs: 
Maui.    Hull  repairs:    Georgina  Rolph 
(al.so   wheel   work),  Tjisondari,   Gol- 
den   Gate,    Claremont.    Pedro    Costa 
t-ngine  repairs:    Venezuela,  Wm    F 
Herrin,  Miner,  Santa  Rita,  Ventura 
Deck    repairs:     Janelew.      Drvdock- 
ing,    cleaning,    painting,    miscellane- 
ous    hull     repairs:      Riplev,     Samar 
Virgil  Rogue.  Wahkena,  Kahola,  Los 
Angeles.      Engine  and    hull   repairs- 
Creole  State.     Drydocking,  cleaning 
painting:   Tampa.    Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs:     Manukai,     Western     Pacific 
Barge  No.  2,  Cele.stial  (also  installa- 
tion   of    oil-burning    system).      New 
stern  frame:  West  Nomentum.  Winch 
parts:      Narci.ssus.       Burner     parts: 
Santa  Monica. 

NAVY  YARD.  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  bot- 
tom,   miscellaneous    repairs    and    al- 
T^'"u^'°"-^-    Battleships   New  Me.xico, 
Idaho,    Mississippi;     De.stroyer    Sin- 
clair;    Minesweeper   Swallow;     Rec 
bhip     Philadelphia;      Patrol     Ve.ssei 
Helori;      Tug    Mahopac;     SS.    West 
Ivan.     Drydocking,  cleaning  bottom 
TliT^io"?."^^  repairs:    Coal   Barges 
156,  159,  171,  190.  361,  373.  390,  395, 
445;  Garbage  Lighter  7;  Pile  Driver 
^.     Minor  repairs   to   main   engines- 
Amm.  Ship  Pyro.     Miscellaneous  al- 
teration.s^   and     repairs:      Battleship 
Te.xas;    Radio  Rep.  Ship  Saturn ;  De- 
stroyers   Moody,    McCawlev,    Doven 
Henshaw.  Meyer.     Miscellaneous  re: 
pairs    incident   to    operation    as    dis- 
trict  craft:     Patrol   Boat   Eagle   57- 
Tugs  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo,  Tatnuck 

B^nTt-      ^^"-^    ^"'J    preservation: 
Battleship   Oregon;    Armored    Cruis- 

t^.'Brt'i^^.'i??-^^-°"-p':. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO..  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

Winches:   Julia  Luckenbach      Re- 
newing  wildcat   on   windlass,   paint- 

nifes-^^'^u^'"^"-       Main'   steam 

HTrrv  T    \"t^'"l-      ^"''er    repairs: 
Harry  Luckenbach. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC 
SEATTLE 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  niiscel- 
kneous  repairs:    Washington   Barge 
M?'     I,       ^^enewing   .shoe:     Warrior 
MLscellaneouR  repair..:    Eldridge    aU 
•so  new  .stern  frame),  Sol  Due    H    B 
I>oyejoy,    Tyndareus.      E.xtensivp 'rf 
pair.s   and    betterments :     Wenatchee" 
Key.stone  State.     Docking/ cleaning 
Pa.nting:    Admiral  Dewev    vLtonf' 
Herc"i   K^t^hikan.    President,   Barge 
r^'^'^V  I'orest  Dream.     Change  of 
wheel:  We.sterly.  Aquilo.     Gallev  re 
vev'-'-Rrr'^*  ^'T    "«'l<«d  for'sur- 

Baiiev    rif!     f'"*'xT    ^"^'"«  repairs: 
West- Ivan    "'•     ""^^   ''''''   ^''--e: 

YARROWS.   LIMITED    VIC- 
^     ,  .       TORIA.  B.  C.   ' 

Docking,   cleaning,    painting,    mis- 
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cellaneou.s  repairs:  Canadian  Im- 
porter, Princess  Maquinna  (bottom 
damage),  Canadian  Prospector  (an- 
nual government  inspection).  En- 
gine repairs:  E.stevan.  Docking, 
cleaning,  painting:  Stadacona,  Na- 
den.  Rudder  and  propeller  repairs: 
Bonilla.  Feed  heater  and  condenser 
repairs:  Keystone  State.  Electric 
welding:  Tyee.  Complete  overhaul- 
ing:   Caddo. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG,  CALIF. 

Steel  ca.stings  for  many  steel  ves- 
sels now  under  construction  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  yards,  including  the 
dreadnought  Montana  and  the  sister 
ships  49,  50,  52;  also  for  Coast 
Guard  cutters  under  construction  in 
the  Union  Const.  Co.  yard. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Twelve  Parsons  manganese  bronze 
propellers  for  scout  cruisers  4,  5 
and  6  building  by  Todd  Drydock  & 
Const.  Corp.,  Tacoma.  Two  right- 
hand  and  two  left-hand  propellers 
for  each  vessel.  Weight  of  propell- 
ers 13,200  pounds  each;  diameter 
11-3;   pitch   11-10;   all   delivered. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction: 
6  steam  and  electric  steering  gears; 
13  steam  and  electric  anchor  wind^ 
lasses;  18  steam  and  electric  and 
hydro-electric  and  hand  capstans; 
37  steam  and  electric  winches. 

M.   T.    DAVIDSON   COMPANY 

154  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Vertical  beam,  twin-cylinder  air- 
pump,  9-18-18x12  and  two  vertical 
duplex  boiler  feed  pumps  9-16x10 
for  New  York  City  fireboat  John 
Purroy  Mitchell. 

Vertical,  twin-screw  air-pump  14- 
24-24x15,  two  vertical  simplex  boiler 
feed  pumps  10-6x12,  one  horizontal 
simplex  sanitary  pump  5^:.x8  for 
Philadelphia  fireboat  Rudolph  Blank- 
enburg. 

Similar  equipment  for  second  Phil- 
adelphia fireboat. 
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Con.struction;  8  for  West  Faralon- 
West  Greylock,  West  Prospect,  West 
Chopaka,  Los  Angeles;  60  for  12 
submarines  USN,  Bethlehem. 

Rostand  Mfg.  Co.:  air  ports  and 
lenses  complete  5  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters and  4  Anglo-Saxon  tankers,  Un- 
ion Construction  Co.  Rich  system 
for  detecting  and  extinguishing'fires- 
SS  Hawkeye  State,  Granite  State' 
Empire  State,  Golden  State,  Buckeye 
State. 

FORD  &  GEIRRINE,  AGENTS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Dean  feed  pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  Jno 
Reid  &  Company,  for  hull  166  at 
Moore's;  National  stockless  anchors 
Upson  Walton  Co.,  hull  166,  Moore's- 
Dean  feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
S."IVP..^°r^^'  ^""  23,  Southwe.stern ; 
Willett  Bruce  whistle  control  Mc- 
Nab  Co.  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Construction;  McNab  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co.,  hulls  16  17  18 
19,  Union  Construction;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid 
&  Co.,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  Anchor 
Cham,  Lebanon  Chain  Co.,  hull  23 
Southwestern;    windlass,  gj-psy  and 

S   ifo^/r?^'''''    ^y^^    Windlass    Co., 
hull  20,  Union  Construction;    Welin 

^^7i*9'Q'iT,!:i'e"  ^^^^^  Co..  hulls 
w  i!"?:^'^^*^'®*'^'^'  hull  163,  Moore; 
Wilett- Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab Co  hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethlehem; 
McNab  direction  indicator,  hulls  31- 
r  ,j  Los  Angeles;  Balsa  wood 
lor  cold  storage,  American  Balsa  Co 
hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  Mills  re^ 
leasing  gear,  hulls  24-.5-6  South- 
western; balsa  wood  cold  storage 
American  Balsa  Co,  hull  23,  South^ 
western. 

LIDGERWOOD    MFG.    COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK,   SAN   FRAN- 
CISCO, LOS  ANGELES 

One  10x10  inch  screw  gear  steer- 
ing engine  for  USS  Holland  building 
at  Puget  Sound  Navv  Yard. 

Two  No.  1917  standardized  ship's 
winches,  Alaska  S  S  Co,  Seattle 


DOW  PUMP  &  DIESEL  ENGINE 
COMPANY,  ALAMEDA 

„.f -^T-  Harper,  motorship  Standard 
Oil  Co;  one  200  IHP,  two  267  IHP 
Diesel  auxiliary  electric  drive  engs. 

■^'^i^'^r,^..^-  ^-   FERGUSON,   SALES 
AGENT.  MONADNOCK  BLDG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
American  Engineering  Co.:  Four 
steering  engines,  ferries  Newark  and 
Piedmont;  electric  capstans  drvdock 
ll^rPJ^i  h-Vdraulic  telemotor,  hull 
^077,  Moore;  3  towing  machines,  4 
steering  engines.  Shipowners  &  Mer- 
chants' Tugboat  Co. 

Pneumercator  Co.:  116  pneumer- 
cators  USS  California,  Mare  Island- 
40  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters,  Union 


PACIFIC    DIESEL    ENGINE    COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

(Formerly  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  En- 
gine Companv) 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  Bolander 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
!,"&,s  building  for  USSB;  6  cvl,  135 
RPM;   8   delivered. 

One  1.50  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
marine  engine. 

One  100  BHP  Skandia  marine  eng. 

9  to^^'e'^EHp''"   ^''''"'''^   ^"^"^   f™'" 

.  One  140  BHP  Skandia  marine  en- 
gine. 

STEWARD  DAVIT  &  EQUIPMENT 

CORP.,   NEW  YORK,   SAN 

FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE 

■  ^u  ^'■^,  davits  are  being  installed 
in  the  following:  At  Union  Const 
f-^'io  '^^r.  ^"'^r^'  cutters,  hulls  16, 
w'„  '  ^'  Canadian  Pacific  lines. 
Wallace  yard,  Vancouver 
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A  Reply  to  Mr.  Shoup 

You  speak  of  the  use  of  steel 
being  handicapped  in  California 
because  of  freight  rates  and  that 
California  fruit  cannot  be  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction  for  the 
same  reason. 

Steel  moves  from  the  Atlantic 
seacoast  to  the  Pacific  very  largely 
by  water.  Canned  goods  and  dried 
fruits,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
the  same  way,  yet  the  business  of 
this  country  moved  by  salt-water 
routes  is  at  rates  so  low  that  the 
Shipping  Board  is  operating  the 
government  ships  at  a  loss  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day. 

Surely  with  a  third  of  the  ships 
of  the  world  tied  up  there  is  some- 
thing besides  railroad  transporta- 
tion  interfering  with  business. 

— From  "Are  Railroads  Pass- 
ing?" by  Paul  Shoup,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. 


In  this  manner  the  vice-president 
of  one  of  America's  great  railroad 
systems  dismisses  the  recent  unpar- 
alleled development  of  intercoastal 
steamship  traffic  and  the  present 
commanding  position  of  the  steam- 
ship in  United  States  domestic  trade; 
dismisses  both  too  lightly,  it  would 
seem,  and  in  a  manner  that  unfor- 
tunately confuses  the  minds  of  those 
who  read  Mr.  Shoup's  memorandum 
in  the  San  Francisco  Call.  The  "man 
on  the  street"  would  assume  that  in- 
tercoastal steamship  lines  have  been 
able  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  railroads  only  be- 
cause water  transportation  has  been 
at  rates  ruinously  low,  at  tariffs  that 
inevitably  resulted  in  Shipping  Board 
deficits,  which  had  to  be  made  good 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
■Such  an  assumption  would  be  justi- 
fied by  the  paragraphs  quoted,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Mr.  Shoup  does 
not  say  explicitly  that  intercoastal 
traffic  is  moving  at  an  actual  loss; 
the  added  inference  is  drawn,  also, 
-that  Shipping  Board  tonnage  is  en- 
gaged largely  in  the  domestic  trades 
using  the  Panama  Canal. 

What  Is  the  Truth? 

What  are  the  facts?     At  the  first 


of  September  approximately  500,000 
deadweight  tons  of  shipping  was  em- 
ployed in  the  intercoastal  trade.  A 
more  precise  statement  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  because  some  vessels 
were  employed  in  domestic  transpor- 
tation in  one  direction  but  not  in  the 
other.  Of  this  aggregate  what  por- 
tion was  owned  by  the  Shipping 
Board?  There  were  two  535's,  the 
Hawkeye  State  and  Buckeye  State, 
both  operated  by  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company,  although  one  had 
been  diverted  temporarily  to  the 
trans-Pacific  trade;  there  were  also 
four  freighters  of  33,835  deadweight 
tons  operated  by  the  North  Atlantic 
&  Western.  Some  other  vessels  might 
appear  sporadically,  but  the  six  list- 
ed were  all  that  were  regularly  en- 
gaged. Five  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  shipping,  Mr.  Shoup,  of  which 
one-tenth  was  owned  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board:  how  do  these  figures 
square  with  your  statement  that  "the 
business  of  this  country  moved  by 
salt-water  routes  is  at  rates  so  low 
that  the  Shipping  Board  is  operating 
the  government  ships  at  a  loss  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day"?  What  about 
the  450,000  tons  of  privately-owned 
shipping?  Are  the  owners  of  that 
tonnage   also   losing  money? 

Best  in  the  World 

Perhaps  they  are;  but,  if  so,  hun- 
dreds of  shipowners  in  the  world 
would  wish  to  lose  money  in  identi- 
cally the  same  manner.  No  one  even 
slightly  in  touch  with  shipping  would 
deny  that  the  American  coastwise 
trade  is  the  best  to  be  found  on  any 
ocean  today,  that  it  began,  or  rather 
resumed,  when  the  present  business 
depression  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  the  tonnage  employed  continued 
to  increase  during  all  of  1920,  even 
though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  su- 
perfluity of  vessels  in  the  business 
today.  What  the  volume  of  traffic 
is  may  be  seen  by  statistics  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  July,  1921,  dur- 
ing which  19  vessels  carrying  60,997 
long  tons  of  cargo  in  the  coastwise 
trade  passed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  15  vessels  with  92,- 
659  long  tons  passed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  aggregate,  Mr.  Shoup, 
is  172,094  short  tons  of  2000  pounds, 
or  sufficient  to  fill  4300  railway  cars 


of  80,000  pounds'  capacity  each. 
Some  of  this  traffic,  perhaps  a  large 
portion,  does  move  by  rail  to  and 
from  tidewater,  and  so  is  productive 
of  railroad  revenue;  but  the  railroad 
receipts  on  a  ton  of  steel  moving 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Baltimore  are 
little  enough  compared  with  what 
would  be  had  for  transporting  that 
same  steel  overland  to  Seattle. 

Lost  to  the  Railroads 

By  and  large,  this  enormous  inter- 
coastal business  is  not  something 
that  has  been  developed  by  the 
steamships.  It  is  normal  domestic 
trade,  diverted  from  the  railroads 
to  water  because  of  lower  rates  of- 
fered by  the  steamships  and  also  in 
part  because  of  quicker  delivery;  it 
is  business,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, perhaps  none,  that  the  rail- 
roads might  have  had  but  probably 
can  never  hope  to  get  again.  Bar- 
ring blocking  of  the  canal,  inter- 
coastal shipping  will  continue,  doubt- 
less will  grow  greatly,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  railroads,  which,  so  far 
as  the  mass  of  tonnage  moving  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coasts  is  concerned,  are  definitely 
eliminated  from  the  long  haul.  They 
will  handle  perishable  goods,  they 
will  run  special  silk  trains;  they 
will  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  mirac- 
ulous, restore  their  old  transconti- 
nental business. 

Mr.   Mann's   Argument 

When  the  intercoastal  lines  re- 
sumed operations  early  in  1920  they 
lacked  precedents  for  many  tariffs; 
consequently  they  took  over  those  of 
the  railroads,  made  sufficient  reduc- 
tions to  attract  business,  and  set  to 
work.  Here  and  there,  since  that 
beginning,  rates  have  been  made 
without  regard  to  those  of  the  rail- 
roads, especially  in  the  event  that 
unusually  low  tariffs  had  to  be  made 
in  order  to  permit  such  commodities 
as  dried  fruits  to  seek  a  market  on 
the  Atlantic ;  in  spite  of  that,  inter- 
coastal rates  continue  to  bear  a  close 
relation  to  those  of  the  railroads. 
Voices  begin  to  be  heard,  however, 
demanding  that  water  tariffs  be 
based  on  costs  of  operation  and  not 
on  those  of  the  rail  lines;  Seth 
Mann,  traffic  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
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been  especially  zealous  in  urging  the 
doctrine,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  great  question  to  be  threshed  out 
by  the  shipper,  the  steamship  and 
the  railroad  is  just  this.  But  a 
writer  named  Riccardo  enunciated 
the  theory  that  the  price  of  any 
commodity  must  be  the  necessary 
price  of  any  considerable  portion; 
that  the  cost  of  raising  the  last 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  deter- 
mines the  price  received  for  all  the 
remainder,  regardless  of  how  cheap- 
ly produced.  This  holds  good  for 
transportation  considered  as  a  com- 
modity. In  other  words,  so  long  as 
the  railroads  continue  to  be  factors 
in  transcontinental  business,  wheth- 
er by  offering  special  inducements, 
by  making  low  rates  for  attractive 
freight,  by  improving  their  services, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  errors  of 
intercoastal  lines,  or  by  moving 
freight  from  interior  cities  in  com- 
petition with  that  originating  near 
the  seaboard,  just  so  long  will  steam- 
ship rates  bear  some  relation,  prob- 
ably close,  to  those  of  the  overland 
lines.  But  if  Mr.  Mann's  argument 
should  prevail,  or  if  the  intercoastal 
companies  voluntarily  should  choose 
to  ignore  railroad  rates,  as  they  did 
a  few  months  ago  in  reducing  the 
dried-fruit  tariff,  then  the  railroads 
would  find  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  compete  with  water  transport  sys- 
tems for  even  the  transcontinental 
business  that  they  have  now.  The 
irreducible  minimum  of  the  railroad 
would  be  fat  for  the  steamships. 
Even  today,  in  these  times  of  busi- 
ness stagnation,  many  of  them  are 
making  exceedingly  handsome  prof- 
its, and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Of  how  many 
railroads,  Mr.  Shoup,  can  that  be 
said? 

Refrigerator  Outlook 
Unpromising 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Shoup's 
analysis  of  the  railroad-steamship 
situation,  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  overland  lines  would  con- 
tinue to  move  perishable  goods.  To 
what  extent  will  that  be  true  of  the 
principal  perishable  product  of  the 
Pacific  Coast — that  is,  fresh  fruit? 
A  large  and  growing  number  of 
steamship  operators  would  reply  that 
they  are  quite  willing  to  concede  to 
the  railroads  practically  all  of  that 
business;  and  this  despite  the  great 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  last  year 
regarding  refrigerator  services  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  more  recently  of 
extensive  services  to  Europe.  The 
attitude  of  some  shipping  men  was 
outlined  in  these  pages  a  few  months 
ago,  the  argument  being  advanced 
that  the  large  tonnages  retiuired  for 


a  solid  refrigerator  vessel,  the  con- 
sequently great  amount  of  fruit  sud- 
denly cast  on  a  limited  market  of 
the  Atlantic,  without  opportunity  be- 
ing offered  to  divert  shipments  to 
the  great  territory  stretching  from 
Kansas  City  to  Buffalo,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  storage  facilities  in  New 
"\'ork  and  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  reshipment  to  the  interior  would 
militate  against  any  effective  use  of 
refrigerator  vessels  in  the  inter- 
coastal trade.  That  this  argument 
is  not  without  merit  is  proved  by 
the  marked  hesitancy  of  steamship 
lines  to  build  refrigerator  vessels. 

The  European  Situation 

Almost  identically  the  same  chain 
of  reasoning  was  advanced  recently 
by  a  Pacific  Coast  shipping  man, 
who,  it  should  be  said,  is  connected 
with  a  great  trans-Atlantic  company 
that  has  no  direct  Pacific  affiliations. 
In  discussing  the  reported  plans  of 
Furness-Withy  to  place  refrigerator 
vessels  in  the  Pacific-European  trade, 
he  said  that  Western  fruit  exporters 
could  not  be  expected  to  ship  large 
quantities  by  one  steamer.  In  the 
past  they  have  refused  generally  to 
forward  on  through  bills  of  lading, 
because  they  wished  to  be  able  to 
sell  in  the  Eastern  markets  of  the 
United  States,  if  conditions  were 
favorable;  and  in  any  case,  to  store 
fruit  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  if 
that  should  be  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  a  glut  in  Europe.  If  markets 
should  be  exceptionally  favorable, 
he  continued,  they  might  ship  solid 
cargoes  from  Halifax  or  Boston;  in 
that  event,  however,  they  had  made 
sure  of  their  ground  beforehand  and 
were  in  a  position  to  strike  quickly; 
whereas  fruit  once  committed  to  the 
long  Pacific  -  Panama  -  Europe  route 
was  beyond  hope  of  diversion. 

Lack  of  Storage  in  U.  K. 

There  is,  however,  a  pronounced 
lack  of  refrigerator  storage  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  whole  car- 
goes of  fruit  cast  on  British  mar- 
kets would  have  to  be  disposed  of, 
almost  regardless  of  price.  To  but- 
tress his  arguments,  the  shipping 
man  quoted  said  that  an  important 
exporter  had  decided  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  his  all-water  shipments 
for  1922  considerably,  despite  a  prior 
promise  to  dispatch  several  thou- 
sand boxes. 

There  doubtless  is  much  to  be  said 
in  reply  to  this  brief.  Adequate 
storage  houses  in  Europe  and  a  mar- 
ket sufficiently  enlarged  and  stabil- 
ized to  relieve  the  exporter  of  all 
dependence  upon  the  United  States 
might  solve  all  difl!iculties.  But  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  either  con- 
dition is  to  be  expected  soon. 


A  One-Act  Playlet 

Civic  Pride  vs.  A  Demand  for 
Economy  might  be  made  the  title 
of  a  Little  Theater  play  based  on 
the  recent  to-do  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. In  compliance  with  what  might 
be  described  as  a  mandate  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Shipping  Board  decided  to  reduce 
its  trans-Pacific  services  in  order  to 
make  them  conform  more  nearly  to 
the  requirements  of  trade.  Believ- 
ing that  the  Portland  berth,  among 
others,  had  too  much  tonnage,  the  j 
board  wished  to  eliminate  one  com-  ' 
pany.  Either  the  Columbia-Pacific 
or  the  Pacific  Steamship  had  to  go. 

But  the  board's  decision  was  mis- 
understood by  Portland,  or  else  the 
city  wished  to  retain  both  lines  de- 
spite the  demand  of  the  people  and 
Congress  for  retrenchment.  Accord- 
ingly a  protest  against  withdrawal 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's 
vessels  was  made.  "Very  well,"  the 
Shipping  Board  replied  in  substance, 
stroking  its  collective  chin,  "we  shall 
take  the  Columbia-Pacific  steamers." 
This  it  was  about  to  do  when  Port- 
land awakened  to  a  realization  of 
the  essentially  false  position  in 
which  it  had  been  placed;  Commis- 
sioner Chamberlain,  who  in  this  case 
was  spokesman  for  the  city,  fought 
the  issue  to  a  finish  and  won,  with 
the  result  that  the  board,  according 
to  advices  from  Washington,  decided 
to  permit  the  Columbia-Pacific  to  re- 
tain its  Portland  -  Oriental  vessels 
and  to  make  the  Pacific  Steamship 
the  sole  operator  from  Seattle,  Wa- 
terhouse  and  Struthers  &  Dixon  be- 
ing dropped.  Portland  is  pleased, 
because  the  Columbia-Pacific  is  a 
home  company,  while  the  Pacific 
Steamship  is  not;  Portland  most 
certainly  should  be  pleased  at  hav- 
ing escaped  the  consequences  of  a 
half-cocked  action.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  struggle  between  the  two 
companies,  as  there  properly  should 
have  been,  for  no  one  would  expect 
either  to  give  up  without  an  effort. 
No,  the  steamship  lines  are  not  to 
blame.  But  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is.  Other  seaboard 
cities  might  take  the  lesson  to  heart 
and  decide  here  and  now  to  acqui- 
esce gracefully  in  the  retrenchment 
program  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
Gentlemen  who  protest  against  the 
burdens  of  taxation  and  then  work, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  against  a 
policy  designed  to  save  money,  are 
exceedingly  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Lumber  and  the  Inevitable 

In  the  movement  of  lumber  from 
the  Pacific  Coa.st  to  the  Far  East 
the    inevitable   has   occurred.     Those 
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shippers  who  expected  the  absurd 
rate  of  $12.50  to  rule  indefinitely 
were  rudely  awakened  August  20, 
when  the  Shipping  Board  directed 
that  no  more  bool^ing  be  made.  As 
a  result,  shippers  found  tariffs 
raised  by  $2.50  in  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  and  in  Seattle,  al- 
though rates  had  not  been  advanced 
beyond  $12.50  on  September  15,  ex- 
porters were  offering  advances  of 
$1,  $1.50  and  $2  over  tariffs.  The 
moral  is  this:  unremunerative  rates 
are  not  good  for  the  steamship  op- 
erator, and  the  shipper  does  not 
profit  in  the  long  run. 

65,000,000  Feet  to  Be  Shipped 

But  heavy  cargoes  will  continue 
to  move  for  months.  At  the  first  of 
September  there  probably  was  an 
aggregate  of  65,000,000  feet  await- 
ing shipment  from  the  Columbia 
River  and  Puget  Sound.  To  move 
this  immense  amount  would  require 
all  available  tonnage  until  January 
1.  So  heavily  were  American  steam- 
ers engaged  that  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  participate  in  the 
unexpected  offerings  of  general  mer- 
chandise, which  necessarily  went  in 
large  part  to  the  foreign  lines. 
Whether  by  accident  or  shrewd  cal- 
culation, the  Japanese  and  British 
decidedly  got  the  Americans  on  the 
hip,  for  our  friends  the  enemy  did 
not  go  mad  about  lumber  at  $12.50. 

Signs  have  been  numerous  for 
months  that  the  Shipping  Board  was 
determined  to  reduce  expenses  and 
that  the  present  operating  system, 
under  which  the  agent  receives  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  freight, 
probably  would  be  superseded  by  a 
bareboat  charter  form.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  unwise  to  make  rates 
so  low  as  this,  which  by  the  sheer 
volume  of  business  produced  might 
be  profitable  to  the  operator  but 
which  was  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  board  expenses  even  if 
all  went  well.  Nevertheless,  Ameri- 
can lines  were  stampeded  into  an 
indiscriminate  booking  of  lumber  by 
the  millions  of  feet  until  the  board 
issued  its  general  order  suspending 
further  acceptance. 

An  Indirect  Increase 

In  another  direction  the  market 
moved  against  lumber  exporters.  They 
had  persuaded  steamship  lines  to 
accept  logs  on  the  Brereton  scale, 
which  means  that  logs  moved  at 
board  measure,  bark  included  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  cylindrical 
form  of  a  log  results  in  waste  space. 
Although  the  California  Westbound 
Conference  never  acquiesced  form- 
ally in  this  plan,  the  members  were 
putting  it  into  effect  quite  openly 
for  a  month  or  so  until  the  confer- 


ence put  down  its  foot  September 
13.  Thereafter  the  square  of  the 
mean  diameter  applied;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  log  was  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  cube  having  the 
mean  diameter  as  a  side.  Such  it 
is  to  a  steamship  company  selling 
space.  The  increase  in  measured 
content,  and  consequently  in  rev- 
enue, was  27.3  per  cent.  On  top  of 
all  this,  shippers  began  to  offer  a 
premium  of  $2  a  thousand  feet  on 
logs  moving  from  San  Francisco. 

On  February  14  the  old  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference  reduced  the 
lumber  rate  from  $12.50  to  $10  after 
a  Shipping  Board  line  had  received 
permission  to  book  cargo  at  Van- 
couver at  $12.50,  presumably  Ameri- 
can currency,  but  in  reality  Can- 
adian. To  help  on  the  slash  the 
Blue  Funnel  was  said  to  have  made 
a  cut  to  $10,  to  which  the  Pacific 
Steamship  retaliated  by  booking  mil- 
lions of  feet  at  the  same  figure. 
Plans  were  laid  a  few  weeks  later 
to  increase  the  rate  to  $15,  but  com- 
panies that  were  not  booked  heavily 
at  $10  demanded  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  business  at  the 
low  tariff.  Next  came  an  announce- 
ment that  the  rate  would  go  to  $15 
July  1,  from  which  resulted  a  scram- 
ble to  place  business,  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board  thereby  gained  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decline  to  accept  more  $10 
lumber  but  to  offer  to  take  business 
at  $12.50.  The  $15  rate  did  not  be- 
come effective  July  1,  however.  Fin- 
ally the  board  tired  of  the  whole  af- 
fair and  turned  down  all  lumber  of- 
fering. 

The  Flowers  of  Yedo 

Lumber  exporters  apparently  real- 
ized that  they  had  been  enjoying  too 
low  a  rate  and  proposed  to  advance 
their  prices  to  Japanese  consumers, 
who  probably  would  pay  the  extra 
freight.  They  probably  will,  for 
Japan  is  using  enormous  quantities 
of  lumber;  winter  is  approaching, 
moreover,  and  the  "flowers  of  Yedo," 
the  Japanese  euphemism  for  the  de- 
structive fires  that  sweep  Tokyo, 
will  begin  to  blossom  soon. 

Eastern  Export  Rates 

No  great  stir  has  been  aroused  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  announced 
intention  of  Eastern  railroads  to 
make  effective  export  rates,  princi- 
pally on  steel,  the  new  tariffs  being 
25  per  cent  less  than  domestic.  Ex- 
cept for  the  interest  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  export  principle 
to  Eastern  rail  business  the  Pacific 
was  decidedly  apathetic.  Pittsburgh 
steel  will  move  to  foreign  ports 
for  $1.90  a  ton  less,  a  reduction 
having  been  made  from  $7.60  to 
$5.70;  but  Pittsburgh  steel  long  ago 
ceased  to  move  overland,  although  a 


recent  booking  of  400  tons  for  Se- 
attle transshipment  did  cause  a  mild 
sensation.  If  the  export  rate  should 
be  applied  to  Gary  and  Chicago,  as 
it  presumably  will  be,  no  steel  could 
move  from  those  centers  in  compe- 
tition with  Pittsburgh  -  Atlantic  or 
even  Pittsburgh  -  Pacific.  Chicago- 
Atlantic  steel  could  be  landed  in 
Kobe  for  $20.15,  as  against  a  new 
Pittsburgh-Atlantic  rate  of  $16.40, 
and  a  Pittsburgh  -  Pacific  cost  of 
$19.20. 

Effect    on    Pacific 

But  the  Pittsburgh  export  rate 
does  play  hob  with  plans  to  put  in 
a  611/2  cent  rail  rate  from  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which,  it  was 
anticipated,  would  result  in  the  flow 
of  some  steel  from  Gary  and  South 
Chicago  in  competition  with  Pitts- 
burgh. This  proposed  Chicago-Pa- 
cific rate  of  $12.30  a  short  ton,  plus 
the  $5  trans-Pacific  rate,  would  total 
$17.30,  or  $1.90  less  than  the  present 
cost.  But  this  is  precisely  the  amount 
of  reduction  extended  to  Pittsburgh, 
so  that  no  change  would  be  made  in 
the  relative  positions  of  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  the  latter  still  being  at 
a  disadvantage  of  90  cents. 

Apparently  the  new  Eastern  ex- 
port rates  were  inspired  by  no  ani- 
mus against  the  Pacific;  they  prob- 
ably look  to  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  Middle  Western  e.xporters  in 
competing  with  Europe.  Such  a  mo- 
tive is  admirable;  but  some  Chicago 
steel  moving  overland  would  have 
been  a  "grand  and  glorious"  sight. 
Rail  Rates  Cut 

Certainly  the  railroads  these  days 
are  sorely  beset.  They  work  with 
steamship  lines  in  raising  export 
and  import  rate  structures  and  im- 
mediately turn  about  and  fight  other 
water  transportation  systems,  for  e.x- 
ample,  the  intercoastal  companies. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced 
reductions  of  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  on  iron  and  steel  moving  from 
Trunk  Line  and  Central  Association 
territory  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
principal  reductions  will  be:  from 
$1,831/2,  New  York,  and  $1.66,  Pitts- 
burgh, to  $1  on  bars,  plates,  sheets, 
structural  iron,  etc.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Eastern  lines  will  concur 
in  time  to  make  the  rates  effective 
October  3. 

Great  Grain  Contracts 

Announcements  have  been  made 
in  Portland  and  Seattle  that  the 
Gray-Rosenbaum  Grain  Company,  a 
consolidation  of  the  J.  Rosenbaum 
Grain  Company  of  Chicago  and  P. 
N.  Gray  &  Company  of  New  York, 
had  signed  contracts  for  the  move- 
ment of  at  least  5,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  through  each  port  a  year. 
These  amounts  are  minima,  but  Port- 
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land  expects  a  movement  of  50,000,- 
000  bushels  during  the  year  1921- 
1922. 

Grain  will  be  handled  at  Portland 
in  bulk,  the  municipal  elevator  at 
that  port  being  eiiuipped  with  four- 
teen spouts  for  simultaneous  deliv- 
ery. The  10  per  cent  differential 
rate  from  the  Snake  River  basin,  re- 
cently granted  to  Portland;  the  ex- 
cellent equipment  of  the  port;  the 
number  of  steamship  lines  available, 
and  the  mild  winter  temperatures, 
all  combined  to  give  the  city  this 
new  business.  Over  the  protests  of 
other  shippers,  the  Portland  com- 
mission of  public  docks  has  reduced 
charges  for  shipments  in  excess  of 
4,000,000  bushels  by  one  shipper 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Gray-Rosenbaum  company  would  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  50  cents  a  ton  as 
against  60  or  75  granted  smaller 
shippers. 

Bean-Cake  and  Politics 

In  the  turmoil  of  Eastern  Asia  to- 
day there  is  much  that  is  no  more 
intelligible  than  the  workings  of  an 
ant-heap.  Semenoff  a  fugitive  after 
the  death  of  Kolchak;  Semenoff  re- 
appearing at  Vladivostok  on  board  a 
Japanese  vessel ;  Semenoff  forbidden 
to  land;  Semenoff  landing  neverthe- 
less; Semenoff  deposed  by  the  Cos- 
sacks; Baron  Ungern  appearing  at 
Urga  at  the  head  of  a  sadly-mixed 
army;  Baron  Ungern  making  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  the  Living 
Buddha;  much  running  to  and  fro 
in  Tokyo  and  Peking  over  the  ensu- 
ing complications  in  Mongolia;  Kap- 
pellist  coup  at  Vladivostok;  contin- 
ued Japanese  occupation  of  that  city, 
counterbalanced  with  vague  prom- 
ises of  evacuation;  reported  destruc- 
tion of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic, 
mildly  denominated  as  "pink" ;  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars:  such  is  the 
state  of  that  considerable  portion  of 
the  earth  lying  west  and  northwest 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  A  disturbed 
ant-heap  is  orderly  in  comparison. 
Freights  and  Frights 

But  now  and  then  some  keen  indi- 
vidual believes  that  he  can  detect  a 
slight  pulling  of  strings.  One  such 
person  is  known  as  Orrin  Keith.  He 
has  been  traveling  through  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic,  which  with  much 
tribulation  succeeded  to  the  reins  of 
authority  after  Kolchak  was  last 
seen  tossed  aloft  on  the  bayonets  of 
Red  troops;  in  his  travels  Mr.  Keith 
has  discovered  a  singular  connection 
between  freights  and  frights,  be- 
tween bean-cake  and  politics.  Let 
him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

There  is  the  railroad  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  country — 
its   alimentary   system.     Vladivostok 


harbor  is  its  mouth,  the  road  from 
Nikolsk  to  Vladivostok  is  its  throat. 
Here,  with  its  clutch  on  mouth  and 
throat,  is  the  Japanese  army.  Slow- 
ly they  are  strangling  the  life  out  of 
the  young  rei)ublic.  If  Vladivostok 
were  open  and  the  Japanese  clutch 
removed  from  the  throat  at  Nikolsk, 
the  Ussuri  Railway,  from  Vladivos- 
tok to  Habarovsk,  would  at  once  be- 
gin to  pay  expenses. 

But  Vladivostok  is  not  open  and 
the  fingers  still  press  deep  at  Nik- 
olsk. The  grip  was  slackened  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Vladivostok  govern- 
ment had  recognized  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic.  The  city  was  quiet.  Trade 
was  beginning  again.  Capital  was 
gradually  recovering  from  its  fright. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  condition, 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  lower- 
ed the  rate  to  Vladivostok  from  all 
points  west  of  Harbin  so  that  it 
could  compete  with  the  rate  through 
Dairen  over  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  of  Japan.  The  traffic  through 
Dairen  dropped  to  a  fraction  of  its 
former  amount.  That  through  Vlad- 
ivostok increased  accordingly.  From 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter  part 
of  May  250  carloads  a  day  were 
loaded  in  Manchuria  for  the  Russian 
ports.  Part  of  the  income  from  this 
traflnc  came  to  the  Russian  railways 
for  the  haul  from  Pogranitchnaya  to 
the  sea.  At  Vladivostok  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  ships  of  various  na- 
tions, not  the  smallest  part  going  to 
vessels  flying  the  United  States  flag. 

Such  a  condition  was  a  great  en- 
couragement to  Shatov  (minister  of 
transport  of  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic— Ed.)  and  his  fellow  workers. 
But  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Japanese.  They  greatly  preferred  to 
have  this  freight  go  over  the  Japa- 
nese line  from  Changchun  to  Dairen 
and  from  there  in  Japanese  ships  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  coinci- 
dence has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Kappellist  uprising  made  Vladi- 
vostok no  longer  suitable  for  the 
transshipment  of  goods.  The  traffic 
from  Manchuria  again  started  south- 
ward, safely  in  Japanese  hands. 

A  Remarkable  Interest 

This  may  explain  the  remarkable 
interest  manifested  in  Dairen  a  few 
months  ago  by  Japanese  steamship 
lines.  It  was  whispered  that  coal 
was  cheaper  in  Dairen  than  in  Nag- 
asaki ;  perhaps  it  was,  but  even  so, 
Dairen  is  a  long  way  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yangtse  and  the  regular  ports 
of  call  of  trans-Pacific  liners. 

For  what  may  become  the  greatest 
port  of  the  Far  East,  Dairen  is  sin- 
gularly little  known  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  called  Port  Ar- 
thur some  of  our  ignorance  would  be 
dissipated,  for  Port  Arthur  was  the 
fortification  and  Dalny  (now  Dairen^ 
was  the  city  about  which  there  was 
a  vast  deal  of  fierce  fighting  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.     In  his  eternal 


search  for  an  ice-free  port,  the  Bear 
settled  himself  in  Dalny  in  1898.  He 
extended  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way and  built  and  planned  on  a  large 
scale  indeed;  but  the  war  came  in 
1904,  Dalny  was  occupied  immedi- 
ately by  the  Japanese  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, some  forty  miles  distant,  final- 
ly was  captured  by  Japanese  armies 
under  command  of  a  general  named 
Nogi,  who  afterward  harakiri-ed  in 
Tokyo  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral 
of  Emperor  Meiji. 

An  Ice-Free  Port 

Japan  succeeded  to  Russia's  so- 
called  "lease"  of  the  Kuantung  pen- 
insula. The  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way took  over  the  rail  lines;  the  in- 
ner harbor  of  Dalny,  now  Dairen, 
was  deepened  to  25  feet  at  low  tide; 
to  one  pier,  2000  feet  long  and  350 
feet  wide,  built  by  the  Russians,  the 
Japanese  added  another,  2000  feet 
long  and  570  feet  wide,  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  Bear;  and  within 
a  few  years  added  a  third,  of  the 
same  length  as  the  others  and  400 
feet  wide,  and  like  them  constructed 
of  solid  masonry.  Docking  facilities 
for  34  vessels  are  offered,  the  entire 
length  of  docks  being  13,000  feet, 
and  there  are  some  40  warehouses 
on  the  docks,  sufficient  for  the  stor- 
age of  250,000  tons  of  goods. 

Dairen  is  the  sole  ice-free  port  of 
Manchuria.  Vladivostok,  up  in  Sibe- 
ria, is  blocked  much  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  Russians  did  some  re- 
markable work  with  ice-breakers  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  war.  But 
the  Siberian  port  is  under  great  nat- 
ural disadvantages,  to  which,  it  ap- 
pears, are  added  others  designed  and 
nurtured  by  man. 

Where  the  Trade  Has  Gone 

Trade  currents  are  apparently  re- 
turning to  pre-war  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  says  the  Trade  Record 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  the  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  of  movement 
of  certain  classes  of  merchandise 
across  the  Pacific.  In  the  year  be- 
fore the  war,  55  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chandise imported  into  the  United 
States  entered  through  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  72  per  cent  of  the 
imports  entered  through  the  Atlan- 
tic ports  as  a  whole.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  with  the  dangers  to  nav- 
igation on  the  Atlantic,  the  share  of 
the  imports  entering  through  New 
York  had  fallen  to  42  per  cent  as 
against  55  per  cent  in  1914,  and  that 
entering  through  all  the  entire  At- 
lantic frontage  was  but  58  per  cent 
as  against  72  per  cent  in  1914. 
Meantime,  import  trade  entering  Pa- 
cific ports  had  increased  from  7  per 
cent  in  1914  to  21  per  cent  in  1918. 
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With  the  termination  of  the  war, 
however,  imports  entering  New  York 
slowly  returned  to  normal,  having 
increased  from  42  per  cent  in  1918 
to  53  per  cent  in  1921,  as  against 
55  per  cent  in  1914,  while  the  share 
entering  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
as  a  whole  advanced  from  58  per 
cent  in  1918  to  69  per  cent  in  1921, 
as  against  73  per  cent  in  1914. 
Meantime,  the  share  entering  by  the 
Pacific  ports  fell  from  21  per  cent 
in  1918  to  7  per  cent  in  1921,  as 
against  7  per  cent  in  1914. 

On  the  export  side,  the  percentage 
now  handled  by  the  various  ports 
also  indicates  a  return  to  pre-war 
conditions.  Owing  to  the  demands 
of  Europe,  the  exports  of  New  York 
increased  from  37  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  to  48 
per  cent  in  1917,  while  the  share  of 
the  Atlantic  frontage  as  a  whole  in- 
creased from  55  per  cent  in  1914  to 
70  per  cent  in  1917.  The  share  of 
the  Gulf  ports  increased  from  11 
per  cent  in  1916  and  1917  to  22' 2 
per  cent  in  1921.  With  the  reduc- 
tion, however,  in  European  demand. 
New  York's  percentage  fell  to  42  per 
cent  in  1920  and  39  per  cent  in  1921, 
while  that  of  the  Atlantic  ports  as 
a  whole  dropped  to  57  per  cent. 

Two  Paradoxes 

There  are  two  noteworthy  phe- 
nomena in  American  foreign  trade: 
one,  the  innocent  belief  of  some 
business  men  that  they  can  continue 
to  export  indefinitely  without  im- 
porting, or,  at  least,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  importing,  leaving 
that  to  the  other  fellow;  the  other, 
the  fact  that  we  continue  to  sell 
far  more  than  we  buy,  even  though 
the  aggregate  of  foreign  trade  has 
fallen  away  greatly.  Says  the  Com- 
merce Reports: 

"The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  mer- 
chandise dropped  from  $13,347,000,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  to  $10,- 
171,000,000  in  1921,  a  decrease  of 
$3,176,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  23.8 
per  cent.  This  loss  was  nearly 
equally  divided  between  imports  and 
exports.  Imports  dropped  from  $5,- 
238,000,000  in  1920  to  $3,654,000,000 
in  1921,  a  loss  of  $1,584,000,000,  or 
30.2  per  cent;  while  exports,  amount- 
ing to  $8,109,000,000  in  1920  against 
$6,516,000,000  in  1921,  decreased  $1,- 
593,000,000  in  value,  but  only  at  the 

rate  of  19.6  per  cent 

"The  much  earlier  and  proportion- 
ately greater  drop  in  imports  caused 
considerable  surprise.  In  the  face 
of  depreciated  exchange  rates  of  Eu- 
ropean currencies  the  United  States 
was  generally  considered  a  favorable 
market  for  selling,  and  it  was  freely 


predicted  that  this  country  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  shipments  of 
European  goods  of  low  production 
cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact  imports 
from  most  countries  in  Europe  were 
less  in  1921  than  in  1920,  although 
those  from  Belgium  increased  by 
$13,000,000  and  from  Germany  by 
$46,000,000.  At  that  last  year's  im- 
ports from  Germany  of  $91,000,000 
are  less  than  one-half  the  pre-war 
imports  from  that  country." 

How  long  can  these  conditions 
continue?  If  the  government  re- 
ceives any  interest  on  its  loans  to 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  other 
associated  nations,  payments  neces- 
sarily must  be  in  goods.  Then,  at 
least,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept imports.  But  we  talk  of  for- 
eign trade  today  and  tomorrow  build 
a  tariff'  wall ;  we  talk  of  employing 
our  merchant  marine,  only  to  shut 
out  Australian  wool  and  British 
manufactured  goods ;  we  have  be- 
come, in  short,  persons  who  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  too. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  15,  1921. 

Our  last  report  was  issued  August 
24.  The  activity  in  chartering  has 
continued,  although  on  a  lower  scale 
of  rates,  as  both  the  wheat  and  bar- 
ley markets  in  Europe  went  off  some- 
what in  price. 

From  the  North,  Northern  Grain 
&  Warehouse  Company  chartered 
steamer  Hilversun  at  63/9,  Raven- 
rock  at  61/3,  also  steamer  Terrier  at 
57/6,  and  Arnot  Mendi  at  the  same 
rate.  Kerr-Gifford  chartered  steam- 
er Ashworth  at  60/ —  and  steamer 
Hercules  at  57/6.  Balfour,  Guthrie 
chartered  steamer  Norman  Monarch 
at  57/6  and  M.  H.  Houser  steamer 
Havre  Maru  and  Orient  City  on  pri- 
vate terms,  all  to  load  at  Portland 
with  wheat  and/or  flour  to  U.  K.- 
Continent,  Bordeaux-Hamburg. 

From  San  Francisco  Dewar  & 
Webb  reported  to  have  chartered 
steamer  Hellen  on  private  terms, 
Balfour,  Guthrie  steamer  Crosshill 
at  66/3  for  barley.  Strauss  &  Com- 
pany chartered  steamer  St.  Dunstan 
at  61/3  for  barley  and  later  the 
Greek  steamer  lolcos  at  the  lowest 
rate  for  some  time,  namely  55/ — . 
No  doubt  the  high  rate  of  insurance 
on  Greek  tonnage  was  the  cause  of 
the  owner  taking  such  a  low  rate. 
At  this  writing  cables  indicate  that 
the  barley  market  is  very  weak  in 
England,  though  wheat  is  in  good 
demand,  and  there  seems  inquiry  for 
tonnage  at  57/6,  from  Portland. 

A  good  deal  of  lumber  has  been 
arranged  by  the  regular  liners  on 
the  basis  of  $15.50  to  Australia  and 
on  the  basis  of  $17  to  $17.50  for  the 


West  Coast  of  South  America.  The 
schooner  Vigilant  has  been  char- 
tered by  the  Robert  Dollar  Company 
for  lumber  from  the  North  to  Cal- 
lao,  at  $17.  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company 
chartered  Japanese  steamers,  Van- 
couver Maru  and  Kaikyu  Maru,  for 
lumber  and  Japanese  squares  to 
Japan,  at  $13  and  $13.75  respective- 
ly. The  Munson  Line  are  reported 
to  have  just  chartered  one  of  their 
steamers  to  bring  coal  from  Vir- 
ginia to  San  Diego  at  the  low  rate 
of  $4.48  per  ton,  free  of  canal  dues, 
and  she  has  been  chartered,  we  un- 
derstand, probably  by  the  Willapa 
Lumber  Company,  with  a  return  car- 
go of  lumber  to  New  York  at  $20  per 
thousand. 

Some  low  prices  have  been  made 
for  sailers  sold  at  auction.  You 
will  remember  the  Chillicothe  was 
bought  for  $25,000  by  James  Blaine 
of  Seattle  and  the  Moshulu  sold  at 
auction  in  San  Francisco  at  $29,500, 
bought  by  the  Charles  Nelson  Com- 
pany. The  iron  sailer  Phyllis,  sold 
during  the  war  by  Comyn  at  $275,- 
000,  only  realized  $24,500  at  auction 
in  New  York.  The  City  of  Portland 
is  reported  to  have  been  sold  by 
auction  in  Savannah  for  $10,000  and 
the  Betsy  Ross,  motorboat,  was  re- 
ported sold  up  North  this  week  for 
$5000,  but  we  have  just  heard  that 
the  sale  has  not  been  confirmed  and 
that  someone  has  made  a  private 
bid  for  $7500.  Even  at  these  low 
prices  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
above  vessels  will  be  laid  up  for  a 
while  until  the  owners  can  be  sure 
of  a  paying  freight  for  a  round  voy- 
age, either  to  the  Orient  or  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  or  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

PAGE  BROTHERS, 
BROKERS. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  September  22,  1921. 

During  the  past  four  weeks  there 
has  been  no  decided  change  in  the 
freight  markets  off  this  coast. 

Barley  chartering  has  been  very 
light  with  rates  about  60/ —  San 
Francisco  to  U.  K.  or  Continent. 
Wheat  fixing  has  been  quite  active, 
more  than  a  dozen  steamers  being 
chartered,  "mostly  from  Columbia 
River  to  U.  K.  or  Continent  at  rates 
of  55/ —  to  69/ — .  No  American 
steamers  are  reported  but  three 
Spanish  steamers  are  coming  here 
for  this  business. 

There  has  been  no  improvement 
in  lumber  rates  from  owners'  view- 
point, although  there  is  much  in- 
quiry for  lumber  from  the  Orient 
and    several    full    cargoes     are     re- 
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ported   at    about   $12.50   per   M   feet 
B.   M. 

Lumber  chartering  to  Australia 
for  sailinij;  vessels  is  very  quiet, 
charterers'  ideas  being  about  $14  to 
Sydney,  but  no  fixtures  have  been 
made  as  low  as  this. 

West  Coast  of  South  America  is 
also  very  quiet,  one  vessel  has  been 
reported  chartered,  a  large  sailing 
vessel  of  about  18800  M  feet  fixed  at 
$17— to  Callao. 

Nitrate  freights  are  still  flat  with 
no  transactions  reported. 

C.   BEYFUSS   CO., 
BROKERS. 

New  Matson  Service 

The    Matson    Navigation    Company 


announces  a  triangular  freight  ser- 
vice between  San  P'rancisco,  Los  An- 
geles and  Hawaii,  to  begin  with  the 
sailing  of  the  .steamship  Hyades  in 
October.  For  many  years  Los  An- 
geles has  desired  a  direct  service  to 
Hawaii,  but  except  for  a  few  voy- 
ages of  the  Hill  liner  Great  North- 
ern in  1915  and  1916  its  wish  has 
been  in  vain.  The  Hyades  will  be 
operated  on  a  35-day  schedule. 
Freight  offerings  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  islands  and  return  are  quite 
promising,  and  another  vessel  may 
be  placed  on  the  run  later.  Calls 
will  be  made  at  all  island  ports  for 
which  suflicient  business  offers.  No 
passengers  will  be   carried. 


Personals 


Edward  B.  Germain,  former  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation's  Harlan  yard, 
has  been  made  manager  of  sales  of 
Bethlehem,  with  offices  at  111  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  and  has  been 
succeeded  as  general  manager  of 
Harlan  by  C.  B.  Weaver,  former  gen- 
eral superintendent. 

Judge  Walter  D.  Meals,  former  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Harding  as  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  Claims  Commission, 
which  will  consider  claims  of  about 
$211,000,000.  Other  members  are: 
Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company;  F.  W.  Wood,  former 
president  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Com- 
pany; Captain  Richard  M.  Watt,  C. 
C.  U.  S.  N.,  and  Arthur  W.  Teele, 
of  the  accounting  firm  of  Patterson, 
Teele  &  Dennis. 

Captain  Alexander  E.  S.  Hambel- 
ton,  recently  master  of  the  White 
Star  liner  Adriatic  and  formerly  of 
the  Celtic  and  Baltic,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  new  35,000-ton 
Homeric,  ex-Columbus.  He  has  been 
succeeded  on  the  Adriatic  by  Cap- 
tain Hugh  F.  David. 

George  Banbury  has  succeeded  E. 
J.  Griffith,  resigned,  as  employment 
agent  of  the  Admiral  Line  with 
headquarters  at  Seattle. 

F.  V.  Archer,  formerly  manager 
of  Naumburg  &  Company,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  has  be- 
come vice-president  of  the  Thatcher 
Propeller  and  Foundry  Corporation, 
Albany,  in  charge  of  finance,  cost, 
expenditures,  etc.,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Captain  Edward  L.  Beach,  U.  S.  N., 
commandant  of  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  author  of  numerous 
novels  dealing  with  naval  life,  will 
retire   soon   to   become   professor   of 


naval  history,  Stanford  University. 
Captain  Beach  will  occupy  what  is 
said  to  be  the  second  chair  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  the  other  being 
at  Annapolis. 

Rear  Admiral  Josiah  S.  McKean 
has  been  appointed  commandant  of 
the  Mare  Island  yard,  succeeding 
Captain  Beach. 

H.  S.  Eaton  is  acting  assistant 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  San  Francisco,  succeed- 
ing M.  F.  Cropley,  transferred. 

Dan  Cook,  formerly  of  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation  and  Pa- 
cific Mail,  is  now  traffic  manager 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  the 
agency  for  which  is  held  by  the 
Trans-Oceanic  Company. 

H.  T.  Anning  is  general  agent  of 
the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  succeeding  C.  R.  Sher- 
idan, transferred  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office. 

George  A.  Armes,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company,  Oakland,  has  re- 
signed and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Joseph  A.  Moore,  vice-president,  who 
in  turn  is  succeeded  by  Ira  Lillick. 
Mr.  Armes  went  from  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the  Moore  yard  at  the 
height  of  wartime  construction  and 
had  a  great  part  in  Moore's  success- 
ful work. 

Gordon  Gliddon,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company,  who  had  charge  of  solici- 
tation of  business,  principally  repair 
work,  has  resigned  to  take  up  sim- 
ilar work  with  Barnes  &  Tibbitts. 

George  H.  Wells  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Shipping  Board  to  serve 
in  the  traffic  department.  New  York. 
Other  appointments  in  the  same  de- 
partment are:  F.  G.  Preiser,  head 
of  the  department  of  competitive  in- 
land   freight    rates    and    competitive 


export  and  import  cargoes,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington;  W.  L. 
Bull,  trade  supervisor  of  the  traf- 
fic department;  J.  P.  Sutherland, 
head  of  the  passenger  branch  of  the 
traffic   department. 

Captain  Y.  Yabe,  chief  of  the 
Yokohama  harbor  office  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Yokohama  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
has  been  sentenced  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  yen  1200 
following  conviction  in  the  Yoko- 
hama customs  scandal.  S.  Hara,  a 
director  of  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha, 
was  fined  yen  300.  Of  88  persons 
tried,  83  were  convicted. 

John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  special 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  has  resigned  to  re- 
turn to  private  business.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Ralph  Sollitt, 
formerly  assistant  to  Postmaster 
General  Hays  and  also  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Munsey  Trust  Company 
of  Washington.  Mr.  O'Laughlin  in- 
tended to  stay  only  a  short  time 
when  he  went  to  the  board  to  assist 
Mr.  Lasker  in  the  reorganization. 

R.  L.  Francis,  formerly  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  United 
American  Lines,  is  now  manager  at 
Philadelphia,  with  E.  M.  Tyrrell  as 
assistant.  Wilmer  M.  Wood  is  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent,  inter- 
coastal  service;  E.  W.  Robinson  is 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  in 
charge  of  full  cargo  traffic,  both 
having  headquarters  in  New  York; 
and  Clarence  F.  Ray  is  assistant  to 
the  manager  at  Boston. 

Deaths 

Frank  F.  Boulton,  president  of  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  August  17. 

Joseph  C.  Babcoek,  for  48  years 
assistant  keeper  and  keeper  of  the 
Fairport,  Ohio,  lighthouse,  July  4. 
He  had  retired  in  1919. 

Cristino  Rios,  of  the  Northern 
Shipping  Corporation,  82  Beaver 
street.  New  York,  at  Ponce,  Porto 
Rico,  July  31. 

Walter  W.  Ray,  vice-president  of 
Middleton  &  Co.,  export  and  import 
commission  merchants,  68  Broad 
street.  New  York,  August   13. 

C.  H.  Olson,  attorney  of  Honolulu, 
who  had  specialized  in  admiralty 
law,  in  an  automobile  accident  on 
Maui    September   5. 

Philip  H.  Van  Tassell,  formerly 
port  engineer  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company,  in 
Tacoma,   Washington. 

Yonosuke  Mitsui,  president  of  the 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  in  Oiso, 
Japan,  August  8.  Mr.  Mitsui  was 
born  in  Kyoto  in  1856.  Prior  to  be- 
coming president  of  the  M.  B.  K. 
he  was  head  of  the  Kanegafuchi 
Spinning  Company. 


SAVING  THE  CANADIAN  IMPORTER 


By   G.   W.   (JOKE 
Master  of  Tug  Sea  Lion 


Sci    Monuch    ut    thf    Slii[>    Owners'    an>I    Merchants'    Tuuboat    Company 


AUGUST  13,  1921,  the  steamer 
Canadian  Importer,  a  vessel 
of  8800  tons,  belonging  to 
the  Canadian  government, 
left  Vancouver,  B.  C,  loaded  with 
four  million  feet  of  lumber,  bound 
for  the  various  ports  of  Australia. 
Being  a  long-legged  brute,  dra-wing 
26  feet  on  even  keel  and  of  narrow 
beam,  with  a  high  deckload,  the 
ship  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
cranky. 

After  rounding  Cape  Flattery,  the 
course  was  set  to  the  south'ard  and 
west'ard  and  soon  after  passing  out, 
the  steamer  took  a  decided  list  to 
starboard.  As  she  had  done  the 
same  thing  on  previous  voyages,  noth- 
ing much  was  thought  of  it  at  the 
time.  The  Canadian  Importer  was 
kept  on  her  course,  but  the  list  kept 
on  increasing,  until  water  finally 
poured  into  the  fire  room  from  num- 
ber two  hold,  shortly  afterwards 
putting  out  the  fires  under  the  boil- 
ers and  rendering  the  ship  helpless. 

In  this  position  she  lay,  gradually 
listing  over,  as  the  water  poured 
into  the  fire  and  engine  room,  until 
the  ship  had  a  30  degree  list  to 
starboard  and  the  after  end  of  the 
steamer  was  flooded,  the  water  fin- 
ally reaching  to  the  height  of  the 
cylinder  heads  on  the  main  engine, 
a  depth  of  26  feet,  leaving  the  ship 
in  a  most  precarious   condition. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  day 
after  the  steamer  filled,  a  volunteer 
crew   of   the    second    and    third    offi- 


cers and  nine  men  set  out  in  one  of 
the  ship's  lifeboats,  seeking  assist- 
ance for  their  disabled  craft. 

After  a  harrowing  experience  of 
fifteen  days  in  an  open  boat  the 
crew  were  eventually  picked  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  steamer  Cor- 
dova sighted  the  Canadian  Importer 
and  sent  in  wireless  calls  for  assist- 
ance to  be  sent  the  helpless  steam- 
er; then  left  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing lifeboat. 

Friday,  September  2  at  two  p.  m. 
the  tug  Sea  Lion  loaded  with  fuel 
and  an  ample  supply  of  provisions 
proceeded  to  sea  in  search  of  the 
Canadian  Importer,  then  lying  help- 
less 600  miles  off  shore. 

Passing  through  the  north  chan- 
nel at  three  p.  m..  Point  Reyes  was 
made  as  darkness  shut  in.  Our 
course  was  set  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  last  position  of  the 
Canadian  Importer,  as  received  by 
wireless,  allowing  for  the  drift  the 
steamer  was  making  to  the  south- 
east. 

Perhaps  it  was  intuition,  but  at 
any  rate  gave  the  second  oflicer  on 
watch  orders  to  keep  a  strict  look- 
out for  the  missing  crew  in  the  life- 
boat of  the  Canadian   Importer. 

Repeated  the  same  orders  to  the 
chief  officer  who  came  on  watch  at 
midnight,  also  remarking  that  no 
doubt  they  would  show  a  light,  if 
we  came  anywhere  near  them.  At 
12:45  the  first  officer  called  me,  stat- 
ing that  he  thought  the  missing  life- 


boat was  in  sight.  On  looking 
through  the  darkness  on  the  star- 
board hand,  there  appeared  the  red 
glow  of  a  Coston  signal,  looking 
with  its  baleful  glare,  like  the  evil 
eye  of  some  unknown  denizen  of  the 
deep. 

We  knew  at  once  it  was  the  life- 
boat, and  immediately  the  wheel  of 
the  Sea  Lion  was  ported  until  we 
were  heading  for  them,  the  range 
lights  on  the  tug  at  the  same  time 
showing  those  in  the  lifeboat  that 
their  signal  had  been  seen. 

At  one  a.  m.  we  arrived  alongside 
the  lifeboat,  having  hauled  the  Sea 
Lion  into  the  wind  and  sea  in  such 
a  position  as  to  make  a  lea  for  them 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  tug. 

Words  could  not  express  the  de- 
light of  the  two  officers  and  nine 
men  as  they  knew  they  were  once 
more  safe  on  board  ship.  As  they 
struggled  over  the  side  of  the  Sea 
Lion,  assisted  by  our  crew,  they 
surely  presented  a  sorry  and  un- 
kempt appearance,  the  result  of  fif- 
teen days'  exposure  to  the  elements 
of  sea  and  sky  in  an  open  boat. 
Weak  and  unshaven,  but  all  alive, 
they  were  soon  drinking  copious 
draughts  of  hot  coffee  and  eating 
to  fullness  the  many  sandwiches  our 
good  cook  prepared  for  them.  Dry- 
ing out  their  clothing  and  making 
them  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  was  the  work  of  a  short 
time. 
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With  true  maritime  spirit  they  all 
decided  to  go  back  with  us  to  their 
ship.  Come  daylight,  a  hearty  break- 
fast and  later  hot  salt  water  baths 
and  a  change  of  clothes,  with  ju- 
dicious medical  aid,  soon  had  them 
all  feeling  better  and  improved  in 
spirit  one  hundred  per  cent.  There 
was  a  moderate  northwest  wind 
blowing  but  a  large  westerly  swell 
running,  when  the  lifeboat  came 
alongside  the  tug.  After  three  in- 
effectual attempts  to  lift  the  boat 
in  the  Sea  Lion's  davits,  decided 
to  tow  her  astern.  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 5.  at  nine  a.  m.,  we  arrived 
alongside  the  Canadian  Importer  and 
put  the  crew  of  the  lifeboat,  now 
greatly  improved  in  body  and  spirits, 
aboard  their  ship. 

The  deckload  of  the  steamer  had 
been  cast  overboard  and  she  had 
been  partially  pumped  out  by  the 
use  of  wrecking  pumps,  put  aboard 
by  the  British  wrecking  steamer 
Algerine,  leaving  the  ship  with  only 
a.  ten  degree  list  to  starboard. 


The  Canadian  Winner,  a  company 
ship  of  the  same  line,  was  towing 
the  disabled  steamer,  but  immedi- 
ately let  go  on  our  arrival  and  that 
afternoon  departed  for  Puget  Sound. 

The  Sea  Lion's  hawser  was  made 
fast  to  the  port  cable  of  the  Can- 
adian Importer,  and  we  .started  on 
our  long  tow  from  latitude  38-55 
north,  longitude  135-24  west  for  the 
port  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  steamer  Canadian  Ob- 
server as  an  escort.  The  weather 
at  this  time  was  fine,  clear  and 
smooth. 

At  nine  p.  m.  on  September  6  the 
tug  Sea  Monarch  hove  in  sight  and 
putting  hawser  aboard  the  steamer 
the  two  tugs  continued  on  their  long 
journey. 

With  the  exception  of  two  days 
strong  northerly  winds,  fine  weather 
was  experienced  throughout  the  trip, 
the  steamer  steering  better  with 
wind  and  sea  ahead  than  with  the 
wind  abeam  or  astern. 

We  reached  Victoria  at  eight  a.  m. 
September  13,  just  one  month  after 
the   Canadian    Importer   had    started 
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on  her  illfated  trip,  having  towed 
the  ship  a  distance  of  803  miles  in 
seven  days  and  twenty-one  hours, 
an  average  of  4.24  knots  per  hour 
under  all  conditions  of  weather, 
wind  and  sea. 

At  eleven  a.  m.  docked  the  Can- 
adian Importer  at  the  outer  dock 
in  Victoria  harbor,  being  greeted 
with  hearty  cheering  by  the  vast 
crowd  assembled  to  meet  the  ar- 
rival of  the  helpless  steamer. 

The  two  tugs  were  objects  of 
great  interest  to  the  many  who 
passed  along  the  piers  where  they  ' 
were  tied  up,  and  many  favorable 
comments  were  made  on  the  Suc- 
cessful feat  they  had  just  accom- 
plished. 

At  three  p.  m.,  as  the  Sea  Lion 
and  Sea  Monarch  left  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  were  given  three  rousing 
cheers  by  the  crew  of  the  Canadian 
Importer  and  the  crowd  on  the  dock. 
The  powerful  tugs  which  had  so  ably 
represented  the  Ship  Owners'  and 
Merchants  Tugboat  Company  took 
their  departure  from  the  harbor  of 
Victoria. 


Zimmermann    on    Ocean    Shipping, 

by  Erich  W.  Zimmermann,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  commerce,  James  Milli- 
kin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois ; 
692  pages,  with  numerous  tables, 
diagrams,  and  illustrations,  com- 
pletely indexed.  Bound  in  blue  buck- 
ram with  gold  stampings.  Published 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Price  $5  net. 

This  book  has  an  initial  merit  of 
being  brand  new,  having  been  pub- 
lished in  May  of  this  year.  Its  treat- 
inent  of  this  very  important  subject 
is,  therefore,  sufficiently  modern  to 
be  tinged  with  the  depression  in 
business  which  has  brought  Amer- 
ica face  to  face  with  the  real  prob- 
lems in  shipping.  The  prime  raison 
d'etre  is  the  "emphasis  placed  on 
the  inter-dependence  of  shipping 
and  commerce." 

The  book  is  written  purely  from 
.an  American  standpoint  and  is  di- 
vided into  nine  parts.  Part  I  deals 
with  the  ocean,  particularly  in  ref- 
erence to  trade  routes.  Part  II 
treats  of  ports  and  terminals,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  free  zones,  phy- 
sical requirements,  handling  facili- 
ties, and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  an  efficient  modern  seaport. 
Part  III  deals  with  the  ocean  car- 
rier; Part  IV  with  the  cargo;  Part 
V  with  shipping  services;  Part  VI 
with  marine  insurance;  Part  VII 
•with  organization  and  management; 
Part  VIII   with   rates   and   finances; 


and  Part  IX  is  devoted  to  a  short 
history  of  America's  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  larger  part  of  this  last 
section  being  devoted  to  a  chapter 
on  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  and  another  chap- 
ter on  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920. 

This  book  should  prove  very  valu- 
able both  as  an  original  text  and  as 
a  handbook  for  business  men  inter- 
ested in  ocean  shipping.  If  desired, 
orders  may  be  placed  through  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review. 


"I'll  Tell  the  World,"  the  Story  of 
the  World  Trade  Cruise — Anderson 
Overseas  Corporation,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York.  A  16-page  booklet 
setting  forth  the  plan  for  a  world 
trade  cruise  by  the  famous  Ameri- 
can trans-Atlantic  liner  St.  Louis. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  cruise 
the  entire  main  deck  and  portions 
of  the  promenade  deck  of  this  ves- 
sel have  been  set  aside  for  e.xhibits. 
The  exhibit  space  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 30,000  square  feet,  so 
that  this  tour  would  be  equivalent 
to  "taking  Madison  Square  Garden 
around  the  world."  Power  is  made 
available  for  the  operation  of  any 
machinery  exhibit,  and  ample  space 
is  assigned  on  other  decks  for  the 
storage  of  material,  literature,  etc., 
as  may  be  needed  by  exhibitors.  Of- 
fice accommodations  are  also  to  be 
provided,    and    banking    institutions 


with  large  foreign  connections  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  rep- 
resentatives accompany  the  expedi- 
tion. 

While  orders  may  be  taken  freely, 
no  goods  of  any  kind  will  be  sold 
out  of  the  ship.  Literature  should  be 
prepared  in  English,  French  and 
Spanish,  and  possibly  also  in  Portu- 
guese for  Brazil. 

The  tentative  itinerary  comprises 
a  start  from  New  York;  thence  down 
the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
touching  at  various  Brazilian  ports, 
to  the  River  Plate  ports ;  thence 
across  the  South  Atlantic  to  Cape- 
town, and  up  East  Africa  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay;  thence  to  Mauritius  and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Aus- 
tralia, touching  at  Perth,  Adelaide, 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  in  Australia 
and  at  Wellington  in  New  Zealand; 
thence  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  and 
along  the  east  and  south  coasts  of 
Asia,  touching  at  all  important 
points  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  along  the  west 
coast  of  Europe  to  Bergen,  Nor- 
way; and  thence  back  to  New  York. 

Basic  rates  with  charts  of  the 
ship  will  be  furnished  on  applica- 
tion, and  all  details  may  be  arrang- 
ed by  conference.  Exhibits  will  be 
stored  safely  and  free  of  charge  un- 
til the  ship  is  ready. 

The  vessel  is  now  undergoing  ex- 
tensive  reconditioning. 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


THE  MOST  MODERN  STEAMER 


OUR  marine  engineering  friends 
will  be  interested  in  some  of 
the   details   of  the   propulsion 
plant  and  auxiliary  machinery 
of  the  new  Cunard  liner  Scythia,  re- 
cently   introduced    into    the    South- 
ampton-New York  service. 

The  Scythia  is  considered  by  many 
European  marine  experts  to  be  the 
most  advanced  liner  afloat  from  a 
marine  engineering  standpoint.  She 
is  notable  as  being  the  first  Class  A 
liner  to  be  designed  and  built  for 
burning  fuel  oil  under  her  boilers. 
Briefly  her  dimensions  are:  length 
625  feet;  breadth  74  feet;  molded 
depth  45  feet;  draft  30  feet;  gross 
tonnage  20,000  tons;  displacement 
27,000  tons;  speed  average  at  sea 
16  knots.  She  is  fitted  for  337  fir.st- 
class  passengers,  331  second-class, 
and  1538  third-class. 

She  was  built  by  Vickers  Limited, 
Barrow  -  in  -  Furness,  England.  The 
passenger  accommodations  are  very 
spacious  and  luxurious,  and  she  is 
noteworthy  among  European-Atlan- 
tic liners  in  that  running  water  is 
provided  in  all  first  and  second-class 
cabins. 

Power  Plant 
The  Scythia  is  the  first  Class  A 
liner  in  which  double  reduction 
gearing  is  installed.  The  driving 
machinery  consists  of  two  sets  of 
Brown  -  Curtis  compound  turbines, 
each  set  developing  6250  S.  H.  P., 
with  provision  of  additional  nozzles 
on  the  high  pressure  turbines  so 
that  the  total  S.  H.  P.  may  be  in- 
creased by  1000.  The  H.  P.  and 
I.  P.  ahead  turbines  are  arranged 
in  tandem  in  the  same  casing,  and 
in  this  casing  also  one  astern  ele- 
ment is  assembled.  The  L.  P.  ahead 
turbine  and  the  second  astern  ele- 
ment are  coupled  together  in  an- 
other casing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gear  case. 

The  speed  of  the  H.  P.  turbine 
rotors  is  3200  r.  p.  m.,  and  the  speed 
of  the  L.  P.  rotors  1816  r.  p.  m. 
These  speeds  are  reduced  through 
suitable  double  reduction  gearing  to 
80  r.  p.  m.  at  the  propeller  shaft. 
Adjustable  blocks  of  the  Michell  type 
are   fitted   to   the   turbines   and   also 


on  the  main  shafts  next  to  the  gear- 
ing to  take  up  the  propeller  thrust. 
The  condensers  are  underslung, 
being  bolted  through  to  the  low 
pressure  turbine  casing,  an  arrange- 
ment which  insures  freedom  from 
drainage  water  in  the  low  pressure 
turbine. 

The  plant  supplying  steam  for 
thse  turbines  consists  of  three  dou- 
ble -  ended  Scotch  marine  boilers, 
each  17  feet  6  inches  diameter  by 
22  feet  6  inches  long,  and  three  sin- 
gle ended  ended  boilers  of  the  same 
type  and  same  diameter  by  11  feet 
6  inches  long.  Morrison  suspension 
type  furnaces  are  used,  four  to  the 
boiler  end.  Howden  forced  draft 
system,  Schmidt's  superheaters,  and 
the  Wallsend-Howden  oil  fuel  burn- 
ing apparatus  are  used,  the  boiler 
fronts  being  arranged  for  quick  con- 
version from  oil  burning  to  coal,  or 
vice  versa.  There  are  four  complete 
sets  of  pumping  and  heating  plants 
for  insuring  oil  to  the  furnaces  of 
these  boilers. 

Auxiliary  Plant 
Much  of  the  auxiliary  machinery 
and  practically  all  of  the  deck  equip- 
ment is  driven  by  electricity.  Two 
sets  of  turbo-driven  generators,  each 
of  375  K.  W.  capacity,  are  supplied 
for  providing  electric  current  for 
thir,  equipment. 

In  connection  with  the  electric  in- 
stallation there  is  an  emergency  oil 
engine  driven  motor  generator  in- 
stalled on  one  of  the  upper  decks 
for  supplying  current  for  lights, 
wireless,  and  steering  gear  in  the 
event  of  the  main  electric  generator 
engine  room  being  out  of  action 
through  flooding  of  that  compart- 
ment or  accident  to  the  machinery. 
This  precaution  is  in  line  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Cunard  Company, 
who  take  great  pride  in  the  record 
of  their  ships  for  safety  of  passen- 
gers at  sea.  Such  an  installation 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writ- 
er, be  placed  on  every  passenger 
ship,  as  it  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  many  of  the  hor- 
rors incident  to  sea  disaster  at  night 
and  would  certainly  be  a  great  aid 
in    preserving    the    morale    of    the 


crew  and  passengers  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. 

Electric   Deck   Machinery 

Another    innovation    for    a    large 
steam  vessel   is  the   use  of   electro- 
hydraulic  winches  for  handling  car- 
go  and   baggage,   and   capstans   and 
windlass    on    the    same    system    for 
warping  ship,  handling  anchors,  etc. 
This  system  abolishes  steam  and  ex- 
haust pipes  for  the  deck  machinery, 
saves   much   fuel,   and  makes   all   of 
this    machinery    immediately    avail- 
able,  no   time   being   lost   in    warm- 
ing   up    steam    pipes,    etc.      In    the 
event  of  the  main  boilers  being  cold, 
the  vessel  may  be  warped  and  cargo 
worked    with    current    derived    from 
the    emergency    dynamo    plant   men- 
tioned   above,    or    if    working    cargo 
in  port,  the  winches  may  be  supplied 
with  power  from  a  cable  from  shore 
supply.      The    arrangement    is    very 
simple.     There  are   no   heavy   recip- 
rocating parts   and  conseqpently   no 
noisy  operation,  and  the  cargo  being 
stowed    and    the    hatches    battened 
down,  that  part  of  the  deck  becomes 
part   of   the   promenade,   a   very   de- 
sirable feature  on  passenger  liners. 
The  steering  gear   is   Brown    Broth- 
ers' electro-hydraulic. 

The  Scythia  shows  a  reversion  to 
an  older  type  of  ship  in  her  slow 
speed  propellers,  moderate  sea  speed 
of  ship,  and  one  funnel  arrangement 
of  draft  for  boilers.  This  latter 
characteristic  enables  the  designer 
of  a  passenger  vessel  to  house  com- 
fortably in  the  same  length  of  ship 
a  very  much  larger  number  of  pas- 
sengers than  is  possible  with  multi- 
ple funnels.  For  this  reason  and 
on  account  of  the  high  fuel  econ- 
omy to  be  expected  from  her  well 
designed  boiler  and  turbine  plant, 
it  is  confidently  expected  by  her  op- 
erators that  the  Scythia  will  prove 
a  very  profitable  type  for  the  North 
Atlantic  trade. 

Four  of  these  ships  are  being 
built  and  seven  vessels  of  a  similar 
type  520  feet  in  length,  these  small- 
er vessels  carrying  12,000  tons  of 
cargo  and  about  500  passengers. 
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A  BLOWPIPE  TEST 


TllK    lUireau    of    Staiuiards    in- 
vited the  commercial  manufac- 
turers   of   oxy  -  acetylene   blow- 
pipes to  submit  their  apparatus 
for  the   purpose  of  test.     An  elabo- 
rate   eiiuipment   was   prepared,    con- 
sisting of — 

A.  Weighing  system  for  determin- 

ing the  amount  of  gases  used 
during  tests  by  loss  of  tank 
weight. 

B.  Gage  board  system   containing 

necessary  pressure  gages, 
regulators,  and  orifice  flow 
meters. 

C.  Welding  table. 

D.  Cutting  table. 

E.  Flashback    and    safety    testing 

apparatus. 
The  illustration  accompanying  this 
article    shows    diagrammatically    the 
complete    arrangement    of    this    ap- 
paratus. 

Extreme  precautions  were  taken 
to  insure  accuracy  of  test,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  values  obtained  for 
gas  consumption  were  equal  to  at 
least  0.005  pounds  per  hour.  Prac- 
tically absolute  uniformity  of  pres- 
sure was  maintained  during  the  tests. 

The  welding  table  was  carefully 
prepared  with  a  firebrick  top  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavy  casting  which 
was  channeled  so  as  to  permit  of 
better  heat  radiation  along  the  line 
of  the  weld,  and  the  line  of  weld 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  oper- 
ator and  the  welding  performed  from 
the  back  toward  the  operator. 

The  cutting  table  was  arranged 
for  mechanical  operation  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  personal  equation,  all 
tests  being  made  by  a  mechanically 
controlled  device  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions. 

The  summary  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  tests  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
given  below.  These  conclusions  are 
extremely  interesting,  as  they  indi- 
cate that  there  is  ample  room  for 
research  work  in  the  improvement  of 
oxy-acetylene  blowpipes. 

For  the  Cutting  Blowpipes 

A.  That  there  is  today  no  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  for  proportion- 
ing, for  the  cutting  of  metal  of  va- 
rious thicknesses,  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  issuing  cutting  jet, 
with  the  result  that  none  of  the  ap- 
paratus submitted  to  test  proved  eco- 
nomical  for  all  thicknesses. 

B.  That  there  is  for  any  thick- 
ness of  metal  cut  a  limiting  "velocity 
of  exit  of  the  cutting  jet  at  which 
complete  utilization  of  the  oxygen 
takes  place  and  a  limiting  value  for 
the  amount  of  o.xygen  required  to 
produce  a  cut. 

C.  That  an  increase  in  acetylene 
consumption,  of  oxygen  consumption, 
or  of  the  velocity  of  exit  of  the  cut- 
ting jet   beyond  the  limiting  values, 
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A  very  interesting  paper  was 

read  before  the  spring  meeting 
of  (he  .American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Fngineers,  .May  23-26, 
1921,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  re- 
porting the  results  of  an  elab- 
orate series  of  tests  which  were 
carried  out  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
These  tests  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  the  pro- 
cesses of  cutting  and  welding 
by  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe. 
The  paper  was  read  by  R.  S. 
Johnston,  engineer  physicist  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  present  article 
is  an  abstract  of  this  paper. 


does  not  produce  increased  efficiency 
in  commensurate  ratio. 

D.  That  a  large  majority  of  the 
blowpipes  tested  were  equipped  with 
excessive  preheating  flames  for  the 
thickness  of  metal  the  tip  is  speci- 
fied for,  and  that  such  excessive- 
sized  flames  are  disadvantageous  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of 
operation  and  quality  of  work  per- 
formed. 

E.  That  considerable  improvement 
in  economy  of  operation  seems  pos- 
sible in  cutting  material  of  two-inch 
thickness  and  that  possibly  this  con- 
dition may  be  found  to  exist  for 
metal  of  other  thicknesses  than  those 
used  in  the  tests. 

F.  That   the   maximum   thickness 


of  metal  that  may  be  economically 
cut  with  an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe 
of  standard  design  when  neither  the 
material  nor  the  oxygen  is  preheated 
and  the  cutting  is  done  only  from 
one  direction,  is  about  twelve  inches. 
G.  That  cutting  blowpipes  due  to 
their  incorrect  design  are  subject  to 
the  same  "flashback"  troubles  found 
in  the  welding  blowpipes. 

For  the  Welding  Blowpipes 

A.  That  the  blowpipes  most  sub- 
ject to  the  so-called  phenomena  of 
flashback  are  those  in  which  the  oxy- 
gen is  delivered  at  a  pressure  in  ex- 
cess of  that  at  which  the  acetylene 
is  delivered. 

B.  That  all  the  blowpipes  tested, 
including  those  in  which  the  acety- 
lene is  delivered  at  an  excess  pres- 
sure as  well  as  the  so-called  equal 
or  balanced-pressure  blowpipes,  are 
subject  to  flashback  phenomena  on 
account  of  the  inherent  defects  in 
their  design. 

C.  That  the  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conditions  producing 
flashback  is  the  setting  up  within 
the  blowpipe  tip  and  head  of  a  back 
pressure  which  retards  or  chokes  off 
the  flow  of  one  of  the  gases. 

D.  That  this  back  pressure  is  the 
result  of  confining  or  restricting  the 
volume  flow  of  the  issuing  gases  at 
the  tip  end. 

E.  That  any  cause  tending  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  the  gases  sets  up 
a  back  pressure  which  immediately 
causes  a  change  in  the  amount  of 
each  gas  delivered  to  the  mixing 
chamber. 
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F.  That  a  fluctuating  gas-volume 
ratio,  due  to  restriction  of  volume 
flow,  from  whatever  cause,  prevents 
a  blowpipe  from  maintaining  con- 
stantly and  at  all  times  during  op- 
eration the   desired   "neutral   flame." 

G.  That  a  blowpipe  that  cannot 
maintain  under  all  operating  condi- 
tions a  neutral  flame  cannot  logic- 
ally be  expected  to  produce  sound 
welds. 

H.  That  all  the  blowpipes  tested 
during  this  investigation  either 
through  improper  gas  pressures  or 
improper  interior  design,  or  both, 
are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  neu- 
tral flame  (constant-volume  gas  ra- 
tio) under  all  conditions  of  restrict- 
ed gas  flow  and  are  therefore  in- 
capable   of    producing    sound    welds 


where  there  is  any  liability  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  be- 
ing momentarily  confined,  such  as 
occurs  in  practically  all  welding  op- 
erations. 

I.  That  the  ability  of  a  blowpipe 
to  consume  an  equal  volume  ratio 
of  gases  when  burning  freely  and 
undisturbed  in  air  is  no  criterion 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  sound 
welds,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
detrimental  fluctuations  in  gas  ratio 
during  a  welding  operation,  and  is 
therefore  capable  of  maintaining  a 
neutral  flame  under  all  operating 
conditions. 

J.  That  whether  a  blowpipe  of 
present  designs  will  consume  an 
equal  volume  ratio  of  gases  when 
burning    freely    and    undisturbed    in 


air  depends  on  how  nearly  correct 
the  operator  sets  the  so-called  "neu- 
tral" flame,  and  experience  indicates 
that  the  average  operator  checks  the 
acetylene  gas  flow  too  much  and  act- 
ually develops  an  oxidizing  rather 
than  a  neutral  flame. 

K.  That  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sible limiting  strength  and  ductility 
or  the  efliciency  of  welds  made  by 
the  oxy-acetylene  welding  blowpipe 
must  await  the  development  of  a 
more  satisfactory  instrument,  and 
that  having  such  an  instrument  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  weld 
of  clean,  sound  metal  cannot  be  made 
with  assurance  during  any  welding 
operation  and  that  such  welds  will 
or  can  be  mad»  to  possess  the  proper 
physical  properties. 


A  SHIPBUILDING  PLANT'S  ACCIDENT   RECORD 


AN  analysis  of  the  number  of 
accidents  which  occurred  in 
1920  in  one  shipbuilding 
plant  located  on  the  bay 
near  San  Francisco  reveals  some  in- 
teresting information.  This  plant 
employed  an  average  of  2670  men 
daily.  It  employs  a  safety  engineer 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  acci- 
dent prevention  work,  and  is  assisted 
by  safety  committees,  composed  of 
men  employed  in  the  various  crafts 
about  the  plant.  The  closest  co- 
operation obtains  between  the  higher 
officials,  the  safety  engineer  and  the 
employes. 

During  the  year  1920,  there  were 
no  fatal  accidents  in  the  plant. 
There  were  recorded  fourteen  cases 
of  permanent  disability,  116  com- 
pensable cases  which  resulted  in 
more  than  seven  days  lost  time  and 
78  cases  with  less  than  seven  days 
lost  time. 

Objects  falling  from  an  elevation, 
such  as  bolts,  nuts,  liners,  or  tools 
from  off'  a  scaffolding,  caused  the 
greatest    number    of   accidents,    viz: 


5  permanent,  24  compensable,  and 
13  non-compensable  cases,  a  total  of 
42.  The  next  highest  number  from 
any  one  cause  is  charged  against 
the  handling  of  material,  viz:  8  per- 
manent, 18  compensable,  and  8  non- 
compensable,  a  total  of  29.  Hand 
tools  caused  the  next  largest  num- 
ber of  accidents,  viz:  2  permanent, 
10  compensable,  and  8  non-compen- 
sable, a  total  of  20.  Falls  of  per- 
sons from  elevations  appear  next  in 
order,  having  caused  1  permanent, 
13  compensable,  and  5  non-compen- 
sable, a  total  of  19.  And  so  down 
the  line  through  some  twenty  classi- 
fications of  causes,  the  three  last 
ones  being  charged  with  one  acci- 
dent each. 

A  close  study  of  this  tabulation 
shows  the  need  of  the  employe  being 
educated  to  look  out  for  his  own  and 
the  other  fellow's  safety  to  a  greater 
extent  than  he  does  today.  The  man- 
agement of  this  plant  has  been 
preaching  safety  to  its  employes 
ever  since  the  yard  started  and  has 
installed  safety  guards  on  all  of  its 
machinery.  The  installation  of  these 
guards  has  substantially  affected  the 
accident    record.     Out    of    208    acci- 
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dents  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
time  of  one  day  or  over,  only  12 
were  caused  by  working  machines 
and  4  by  hoisting  apparatus. 

It  may  be  seen  that  quite  a  lot 
may  be  accomplished  in  accident 
prevention  work  by  safety  commit- 
tees and  education  of  employes  in 
safe  practices.  An  educational  prop- 
aganda composed  of  lectures,  short 
talks  and  bulletins,  and  aided  by 
continuous  vigilance  on  part  of  fore- 
men is  bound  to  reflect  a  reduced 
number  of  accidents. 

Safety,  efficiency  and  production 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  shipbuilding 
industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  production  must 
take  into  its  reckoning  time  lost  by 
reason  of  accidental   injuries. 

The  employe  who  has  his  in- 
terests at  heart  must  co-ordinate  his 
efforts  with  those  of  the  employer 
and  he  may  best  contribute  toward 
the  desirable  end  by  exercising  the 
greatest  of  care  and  religiously  fol- 
lowing the  safety  rules  issued  pri- 
marily for  his  benefit. 

L.  DEE  MILLER 
in  California  Safety  News. 


Eighth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  Official  Proceedings.  Oc- 
tavo; bound  in  buckram,  with  gold 
stamps;  600  pages,  price  $2.50. 

The  experience  of  American  busi- 
ness men  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  views 
of  the  leaders  of  American  industry 
on  the  problems  now  confronting 
foreign  trade,  and  the  advice  of 
technical  experts  on  all  phases  of 
conducting  foreign  trade,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Official  Proceedings  of 
the  Eighth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention. 

This  volume  includes  the  prepared 


addresses  and  the  stenographic  re- 
port of  informal  discussion.  Each 
delegate  to  the  convention  will  re- 
ceive one  copy  without  charge.  In 
order  that  delegates  may  obtain  any 
additional  copies  desired,  and  that 
those  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
the  convention,  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  American 
foreign  trade  may  obtain  copies,  a 
limited  edition  will  be  placed  on 
sale. 

The  general  theme  of  the  Eighth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
was,  "American  Foreign  Trade  and 
Its  Present  Problems."  Five  general 
sessions  were  held  at  which  matters 


of  general  policy  were  considered. 
There  were  also  eleven  group  ses- 
sions at  which  methods  and  means 
of  meeting  the  immediate  problems 
were  discussed  in  detail. 

This  convention  was  the  most 
practical  yet  held;  delegates  were 
in  attendance  from  all  over  the 
world.  From  the  report  of  this  gath- 
ering can  be  obtained  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  steps  already  taken, 
and  of  the  measures  and  policy  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade,  and  to 
enable  American  industry  to  take  its 
proper   place   in   the  world   markets. 


LARGE  OIL  AND  ORE  VESSEL  LAUNCHED 


THE  first  of  the  combination 
(ire  and  oil  vessels  building  at 
Sparrow's  Point  plant,  Spar- 
row's Point,  Maryland,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  was  launched  on  July  12,  1921. 
Delivery  is  scheduled  for  about  the 
middle  of  September.  This  vessel, 
the  G.  Harrison  Smith,  is  being  built 
for  the  International  Petroleum 
Company  and  is  one  of  four  ships 
of  this  type  under  construction  at 
Sparrow's  Point,  the  other  three  be- 
ing for  the  Ore  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  G.  Harrison  Smith  is  distinc- 
tive in  that  it  is  the  largest  vessel 
ever  constructed  at  this  plant,  hav- 
ing a  deadweight  capacity  of  20,000 
tons  and  a  length  overall  of  571 
feet,  6  inches.  It  is  designed  for 
carrying  a  full  cargo  of  either  ore 
or  oil  in  separate  compartments.  The 


Launch  of  the  G.  Harrison  Smith.  20  000-ton 
combination  ore  and  oil  carrier,  at  the  Sparrow's 
Point  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. 


ore  cargo  will  be  carried  in  a  nar- 
row elevated  hold  30  feet  wide  and 
360  feet  long.  It  is  divided  by  water- 
tight bulkheads  into  three  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  is  served  by 
three  large  hatches  extending  the 
full  width  of  the  ore  hold. 

The  oil  space,  alongside  and  be- 
low the  ore  space,  is  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  bulkhead  extending  from 
the  keel  to  the  ore  hold.  The  fore- 
most and  aftermost  compartments 
are  for  fuel  oil  and  the  tanks  be- 
tween these  are  for  cargo  oil.  There 
are  no  summer  tanks. 

The  wing  spaces,  acting  as  expan- 
sion trunks,  on  account  of  their 
depth  afford  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  for  carrying  liquid  car- 
goes of  varying  density  and  adjust- 
ing the  trim  under  all  conditions  of 
load. 


"S 


AN  APPEAL  TO  EMPLOYES 

By   R.  M.   MacLEOD, 
Safety  Engineer,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company 


AFETY  FIRST"  is  not  a 
catch  word.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition. 

It  is  good  business  for 
the  employer  to  cut  down  accidents, 
but  it  is  better  business  for  the  em- 
ploye. The  only  direct  effect  to  the 
employer  is  the  lowering  of  insur- 
ance costs,  but  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect effects  to  the  worker  are  incal- 
culable. 

The  California  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, Insurance  and  Safety  Act 
provides  for  the  payment  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  employe  of  6.5  per  cent 
of  his  average  earnings,  with  a  max- 
imum set  at  $20.83  per  week,  that 
is,  no  man  no  matter  how  much  he 
receives  in  wages,  can  draw  more 
than  $20.83  per  week  in  compensa- 
tion, and  the  amount  may  be  reduc- 
ed 50  per  cent  if  the  accident  is  the 
result  of  wilful  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  injured  employe.  Under 
the  act,  no  compensation  is  payable 
for  the  first  seven  days  of  disabil- 
ity. Therefore,  a  direct  result  to  a 
man,  earning  80  cents  per  hour,  is 
loss  of  wages  for  the  first  seven 
days  of  disability,  in  addition  to  an 
actual  monetary  loss  of  $17.57  per 
week  thereafter,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  physical  pain  and  suffering  en- 
dured. 

How  many  of  you  who  read  this 
can  afford  to  lose  one  week's  wages, 
and  then  have  your  wages  for  the 
balance  of  the  time  you  are  laid  up 
cut  one-third  or  more? 

In  case  of  permanent  total  disabil- 
ity, the  most  that  can  be  paid  is  65 
per  cent  of  the  average  weeklv  earn- 
ings   for    two    hundred     and"    forty 
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weeks,  and  40  per  cent  of  such  earn- 
ings for  the  balance  of  life.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  earning  80  cents  per 
hour,  this  40  per  cent  amounts  to 
$14.59  per  week,  a  rather  small 
amount  on  which  to  support  a  fam- 
ily. The  commission  can  legally  al- 
low a  disability  rating,  only  where 
the  person  injured  is  actually  un- 
able to  earn  a  living  on  account  of 
the  injury. 

The  time  which  is  lost  by  care- 
less men,  time  directly  and  indirect- 
ly lost  on  account  of  accidents,  time 
lost  in  treatment  of  minor  injuries 
and  redressings  at  the  yard  hospital, 
time  lost  talking  over  accidents,  and 
compensation  payments,  necessarily 
must  all  react  in  some  degree 
against  the  best  interest  of  the 
working  man. 

A  plant  in  which  the  accident  rate 
is  very  high  has  the  cost  of  its  prod- 
ucts increased  so  that  it  can  not 
compete  with  other  plants  whose  ac- 
cident costs  are  low. 

If  a  plant  can  not  enter  its  bid 
for  business  on  an  equal  basis  with 
its  competitor,  then  in  the  course  of 
time  operations  are  suspended  and 
a  number  of  men  thrown  out  of 
work;  the  result  is  an  economic  loss 
to  the  community.  A  single  great 
catastrophe  or  a  series  of  small  eco- 
nomic losses  directly  affect  the  cost 
of  living — and  you  suffer  for  it. 

So  you  can  easily  see  where,  if  it 
is  good  business  for  the  employer  to 
cut  down  accidents,  it  is  much  bet- 
ter business  for  the  employe.  Think 
it  over  and  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "Safety  First"  pavs 
dividends  to  you. 


Most  employers,  and  in  particular 
those  in  this  state,  safeguard  their 
machines,  and  remove,  as  much  as 
is  possible,  every  accident  hazard. 
However,  in  any  plant,  no  matter 
how  many  safeguards  are  applied  or 
how  much  the  accident  hazard  is  re- 
duced, accidents  will  happen.  To 
only  one  thing  can  this  be  charged 
— carelessness. 

With  the  assurance  that  this  plant 
is  endeavoring  to  do  all  possible  to- 
ward accident  prevention,  we  ask  in 
your  own  behalf  and  that  of  your 
families,  that  you  co-operate  with 
us  by  way  of  exercising  due  care  in 
performing  your  various  daily  tasks. 


T 


SERVICE    BUREAU    AMERICAN 

WOOD    PRESERVERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

HE  Service  Bureau  has  been 
established  to  promote  the  use 
of  wood  properly  treated  to  re- 
sist decay,  marine  borers,  and 
insect  attack,  thereby  aiding  in  the 
conservation  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  nation  by  making  one  stick  of 
timber  do  the  work  of  several. 

The  value  of  wood  for  construc- 
tion purposes  is  fairly  well  under- 
stood but  for  permanent  structures 
treatment  with  a  standard  preserva- 
tive, such  as  creosote  or  zinc  chlor- 
ide, is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  policy  of  the  Service  Bureau 
is  to  give  the  public  reliable  infor- 
mation  on   the  treatment  of   timber. 


October 
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Doctoring  a  deck 


r^raPNS  of  time  and  labor  saving  appBcadom  have  made  the 
D  p^o«s!  of  gilding  and  cutting  indispensable  m  »t-.p  V-i^^ 

Because  of  I  unifonnly  high  purity,  exceptional  portabthty  and 
constant  availability 

DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 

has  proven  the  most  satUfactoty  gas  for  welding  and  cuning  m  sh.p 

building  and  repairing.  j^UvPries  of  Prest- 

Forty  plants  and  w-^ou-  'n'ure  ,mmed,..e  de^^e- ^ 

O-Lite  anywhere  and  in  any  ''--'' j'l^^^  2)- Jtefn  the  hundreds  of 
that  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  Prest  u  l. 
yards  where  it  is  reguUrly  used. 

THE  PREST.O.LITE  COMPANV.  >»- ,^,  .,„„.  3..  ,.„,.. 

„_,  „»»,  „:-.  -  c-™ .».«.  3. ....  <-  ^;21Z-',-— 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltm. 


pW-r.0G-2l 
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BORING,  DRILLING  AND  MILLING  MACHINE 


OVER  thirty  years  ago 
horizontal  drilling  and 
l)orinn  nuu'hines  of  the 
belt  driven,  (l()iil)le  col- 
umn type  with  rolling  tables 
were  designed  by  the  Pawl- 
ing and  Ilarnischfeger  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  and  placed 
in  local  Corliss  engine  and 
steam  pump  plants,  for  which 
class  of  work  these  horizon- 
tal drills  were  particularly 
adapted. 

Increased  demand  for  this 
type  of  tool  for  varied  work 
created  a  department  sepa- 
rate from  the  crane  depart- 
ment of  this  company,  now 
solely  engaged  in  the  design, 
development  and  manufac- 
ture of  horizontal  drills  for 
world-wide  distribution. 

The  original  double  round- 
column  type  machines  re- 
(luired  overhead  means  of 
support  and  were  belt  driven, 
but  later  changed  to  variable 
speed  countershaft,  or  varia- 
ble speed  motor  drive. 

A  box-section  column,  self- 
contained  machine  equipped 
with  variable  speed  motor 
and  rolling  work  table  or 
permanent  bed  plate  was  later 
introduced,  which  proved 
more  satisfactory  owing  to 
its  greater  range  for  variety 
work  plants. 

A  new  line  of  horizontal 
boring,  drilling  and  milling 
machines  has  now  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Pawling  and 
Harnischfeger  Company,  of 
which  the  4-F  machine  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  the  smallest  size. 
This  machine  is  especially 
designed  for  very  heavy  mill- 
ing and  large  boring  opera- 
tions and  can  be  used  either 
as  a  single  purpose  machine 
or  for  general  machine  shop 
work. 

The  machine  is  modei-n  in 
design,  is  built  to  drive  high 
speed  tool  steels  to  capacity 
limits.  There  are  numerous 
noteworthy  features,  some  of 
which  are  the  narrow  guid- 
ing surfaces;  all  feed  screws 
in  tension;  all  sliding  parts 
with  take-up  for  wear;  sad- 
dle fully  counterbalanced 
with  counterweight  located 
inside  of  the  column;  cen- 
tralized control;  all  milling 
feeds  actuated  through  quick 
pitch  worm  and  bronze  worm 
wheels,  revolving  on  quick 
pitch  screws  in  tension;  ex- 
ternally and  internally  driv- 
en face  plates  are  inter- 
changeable; back  gears  close 
to  spindle,  making  all  drive 
shafts  high  speed;  and  auto- 
matic   stops    for    saddle    and 


Front  view  of  Pawling  and   Harnischfeger  new  type   Horizontal 
Drilling   and   Boring   I^acfiine 


column  for  machines  elec- 
trically  driven. 

The  runway  for  the  col- 
umn is  of  rigid  construction, 
very  wide,  of  deep  box  sec- 
tion and  heavily  ribbed.  All 
guiding  members  for  the  col- 
umn, saddle  and  runway  are 
of  the  square  lock  type  with 
steel  taper  gibs  to  compen- 
sate for  wear. 

The  spindle  is  of  high  car- 
bon hammered  alloy  steel 
forging,  ground  to  a  sliding 
fit  in  its  driving  sleeve.  The 
power  is  applied  at  the  front 
end  and  the  feed  at  the  rear 
end  through  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion. This  construction  pro- 
vides the  spindle  with  large 
bearings,     front      and      rear 


equally  spaced  at  any  point 
of  its  travel.  The  spindle  is 
moved  through  its  changes 
of  feed  by  spur  gears  and 
positive  clutches,  actuated 
through  a  frictional  worm 
wheel.  The  front  end  is 
bored  for  Morse  taper  and 
contains  the  necessary  slots 
for  driving  milling  cutters 
and  boring  bars.  The  drive 
is  delivered  to  the  spindle 
through  a  small  face  plate 
with  a  wide  face  coarse  pitch 
gear  or  a  larger  face  plate 
with  internal  gear  of  similar 
pitch  and  face.  These  face 
plates  have  slots  and  tapped 
holes  for  the  attachment  of 
milling  cutters  and  facing 
heads. 


Rear  view  of   Pawlini;  &   Harnischlesfr  new  type   Horizontal 
Drilling  and   Boring    Machine 


The  spindle-driving  sleeve 
is  of  semi-steel  and  is  ground 
to  a  taper  fit  in  its  tjushing 
to  compensate  for  wear.  It 
contains  adjustable  bronze 
taper  shoes  for  taking  upi 
wear  due  to  the  sliding  of 
the  spindle  in  the  sleeve. 

The  drive  may  be  either 
constant  speed  motor,  varia- 
ble speed  motor,  or  by  belt. 
The  motor  is  mounted  at  base 
of  column,  10  horsepower  ca- 
pacity and  with  direct  cur- 
rent a  2  to  1  variation  can 
be  used.  The  machine  ig 
double  back  geared  and  by 
three  levers,  eighteen  spin- 
dle speeds,  reversible,  are  ob- 
tained. These  spindle  speeds  i 
are  in  geometrical  progres-  ■ 
sion  and  range  from  5' 2  to 
200  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  gears  are  of  special  al- 
loy steel,  coarse  pitch  and 
wide  face. 

The  boring  and  drilling 
feeds  to  spindle  are  eight  in 
number,  reversible  and  range 
from  .0076  inch  to  .45  inch 
per  revolution  of  spindle. 
The  milling  feeds  to  column 
and  saddle  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, reversible,  and  range 
from  .009  inch  to  .45  inch 
per  revolution  of  spindle. 
These  feeds  are  driven  di- 
rect from  the  spindle,  back 
geared  and  in  geometrical 
progression  with  no  idle 
gears  in  mesh.  The  feed  ' 
gears  and  shafts  are  of  alloy 
steel.  Rapid  power  traverse 
independent  of  speeds  is 
transmitted  to  the  saddle 
and  column  at  a  constant 
speed  of  60  inches  a  minute. 
The  work  bed  is  provided 
with  planed  T-slots  running 
parallel  to  spindle  travel. 
Three  sides  have  a  planed 
squaring  strip  for  aligning 
work.  This  work  bed  can  be 
made   to   any   desired   size. 

The  outer  support,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  is  made 
with  48-inch  vertical  and  48- 
inch  horizontal  traverse  and 
is  adapted  for  supporting 
boring  bars.  Graduated  steel 
scales  for  the  main  column 
and  saddle,  also  the  outer 
support  saddle  and  column, 
are  furnished,  reading  to  1- 
1000  inch  by  use  of  the 
Verniers. 

Screw  chasing  attachment 
can  be  furnished  to  cut 
threads,  varying  from  2  to 
16  threads  per  inch  and  to 
any  length  within  the  capac- 
ity  of  the   machine. 

Universal  tilting  and  re- 
volving table  or  a  plain  re- 
volving table,  with  move- 
ment by  hand  or  power,  can 
also  be  furnished. 
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Ready  for  Operation  in  June  1921 

The  New  Plant  of  The  Lord  Dry  Dock  Corporation 

will  offer 

A  Dry  Dock  and  Ship  Repair  Service 

SECOND  TO   NONE 

IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


New  Plant   of   The   Lord   Dry   Dock  Corporation  opposite  79th  Street. 

A  MODERN  ship  repair  plant  which  will  embody  all  the  advantages  of  existing  shipyards, 
together  with  improvements  and  innovations  in  design  and  equipment  introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  our  marine  experts — men  of  wide  experience  in  the  field  of 
ship  repair   work. 

DRY  DOCKS  of  from  1,000  to  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity;  one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely 
equipped  machine  shops  in  the  Port  of  New  York;  100-ton  Stiff  Leg  Derrick— most  powerful 
stationary  derrick  in  the  Port — direct  freight  connections  without  lighterage;  carefully  planned 
layout   which   will  insure   uninterrupted,   rapid,   and  economical  handling  of  work. 

Lord  Dry  Dock  Corporation 


NEW  YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE   REVIEW   WHEN    YOU    WRITE 


LARGEST  MARINE   SUPPLY   FIRM   IN  NORTHWEST 


TUK  I'luilk'  Net  & 
Twine  t'ompany, 
Seattle,  was  first 
organized  in  1897 
by  Mr.  Edward  Cun- 
ningham, who  is  still 
engaged  in  the  active 
management  of  the  bus- 
iness. Originally  in- 
tended to  handle  fish- 
ing and  fish  cannery 
supplies,  the  firm  has 
grown  and  expanded  un- 
til at  the  present  time 
its  offices  and  show- 
rooms occupy  a  new 
Class  A  steel  and  con- 
crete six-story  building 
with  120-foot  frontage 
and  135-foot  depth. 

A  new  catalog  just 
issued,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  illustration 
and  review  in  our  col- 
umns for  trade  litera- 
ture in  this  issue,  as- 
sumes something  of  the 
proportions  of  an  ency- 
clopedia, contianing  list- 
ings of  equipment  cov- 
ering a  range  wide 
enough  so  that  the  Pa- 
cific Net  &  Twine  Com- 
pany is  able  to  supply 
the  largest  of  seagoing 
vessels  with  deck  and 
engine  room  stores  and 
equipment  of  many 
kinds. 

The  new  building  is 
located  on  Western  Av- 
enue running  through 
to  Railroad  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  the 
Seattle  waterfront.  The 
first  floor  of  this  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  show- 
rooms, giving  a  display 
space  of  about  16,000 
square  feet.  The  rear 
portion  of  this  floor  is 
devoted  to  shipping  fa- 
cilities, being  on  a  level 
with  the  floors  of  rail- 
way cars  which  are  side- 
tracked directly  to  the 
edge  of  the  building  on 
Railroad  Avenue.  The 
company's  trucks  can 
back  into  the  building 
on  a  runway  so  arrang- 
ed that  the  floor  of  the 
truck  is  on  a  level  with 
the   loading   floor. 

The  Pacific  Net  &  Twine 
Company  are  distributors  in 
the  Northwest  for  the  fol- 
lowing firms  and  products: 
Dow  Pump  &  Diesel  Engine 
Company,  Alameda,  Califor- 
nia, manufacturing  the  Dow 
full  Diesel  type  marine  oil 
engines;    the  Plmouth  Cord- 


Views   in   and   around   the   plant   of   the    Pacific    Net    and    Twine    Company 


age  Company,  North  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts;  Heath 
&  Company,  Ltd.,  London, 
England;  Stamford  Foundry 
Company,  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut; A.  B.  Sands  &  Sons 
Company,  New  York  City ; 
Norwalk  Lock  Company, 
South  Norwalk,  Connecticut; 
Western  Block  Company, 
Rockport,    New    York;      Na- 


tional Marine  Lamp  Com- 
pany, Forrestville,  Connecti- 
cut; A.  S.  Shrader  &  Sons 
Company,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  diving  apparatus;  Car- 
lisle &  Finch  Company, 
searchlight  projectors,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  D.  T.  Wil- 
liams Valve  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Frisbie  Mo- 
tor    Company,      Middletow-n, 


Connecticut,  manufacturer 
of  Frisbie  medium  and  heav 
duty  motors;  the  Standar 
Gas  Engine  Company,  Oai 
land,  California,  manufactui 
ers  of  "Frisco  Standard,"  er 
gines;  Van  Blerck  Moto 
Company,  Monroe,  Michigai 
manufacturers  of  Van  Blerc 
high-speed  engines;  an 
many  others. 


rHIS  is  a  brief  story  of 
the  photostat,  the  re- 
markable photographic 
copying  machine  that 
ias  proven  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  valuable  la- 
ior-saving  inventions  of  re- 
cent years.  It  performs  its 
■unction  with  marvelous 
speed,  absolute  accuracy  and 
with  minimum  cost. 

The  invention  was  per- 
fected in  1910  and  a  con- 
jtract  entered  into  with  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
for  the  manufacture  of  the 
machine  and  its  supplies  of 
sensitized  paper  and  chem- 
icals. The  photostat  was 
successful  from  the  start 
and  today  it  has  so  broad  an 
application  that  it  reaches 
into  a  wide  field  of  human 
activity.  The  photostat  is 
now  found  in  every  civilized 
country.  Governmental  de- 
partments, railroads,  indus- 
trial corporations,  banks,  li- 
braries, institutions  of  sci- 
ence, art  and  education,  law- 
yers, craftsmen,  engineers 
and  many  others  are  using 
the  photostat,  to  produce 
quickly,  accurate,  inexpensive 
copies  of  records,  maps, 
drawings,  blue  prints,  ac- 
count sheets  and  documents 
Df  every  kind,  as  well  as 
pictures  of  machine  parts, 
fabrics  and  various  small 
objects.  The  application  of 
photography  to  commercial 
and  scientific  uses  was  not 
new,  but  up  to  the  advent  of 
the  photostat,  the  methods 
employed  had  always  been 
cumbersome  and  expensive 
and  not  suitable  for  general 
use. 

The  photostat  is  loaded 
with  a  roll  of  special  sensi- 
tized paper.  The  subject  is 
photographed  directly  upon 
this  paper,  no  intermediate 
i'lass  or  film  negative  being 
used  and  as  the  photo- 
graphic copies  are  made  they 
are  cut  from  the  roll,  de- 
veloped and  fixed  within  the 
machine  itself.  When  wash- 
ad  and  dried  the  copies  are 
ready  for  use.  The  opera- 
tion is  extremely  simple  and 
takes  but  a  few  minutes. 
There  is  no  possibility  of 
arror  as  the  photostat  never 
makes  a  mistake  and  knows 
all  languages.  The  copies 
are  perfect,  clean,  legible, 
convenient  in  form  and  will 
never  fade.  Copies  can  be 
made  the  same  size,  enlarged 
or  reduced.  No  tracings,  cuts 
3r  stencils  are  needed  when 
the  photostat  is  used,  simply 
the  original,  whatever  it 
may  be. 
The  life  insurance  compan- 


THE  PHOTOSTAT 

By  Willard  A.  Brorsen 


Photostat  arranged  for  copying  drawings 


ies  were  among  the  first  to 
adopt  this  method  of  copy- 
ing. Every  policy,  when  is- 
sued, must  be  accompanied 
with  a  copy  of  the  original 
application.  Thousands  of 
copies  are  required  daily 
and  the  photostat  does  the 
work  better  and  cheaper 
than  by  any  other  method. 
Today  there  is  hardly  a  life 
insurance  company  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not 
equipped  with  one  or  more 
photostats. 

Then  came  the  bonding 
and  surety  companies,  some 
of  the  large  industrial  cor- 
porations, banks,  public  ser- 
vice companies,  etc.,  with  a 
range  of  copy  work  without 
limit,  including  letters,  legal 
documents,  sales  sheets,  ad- 
vertisements, tabulations,  etc., 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  December,  1911,  Presi- 
dent Taft's  commission  on 
economy  and  efficiency  made 
an  investigation  as  to  the 
use  of  the  photostat  by  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  president  was 
so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  report  that  he  turned  it 
over  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  On  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1912,  the  report  was 
ordered  printed  with  illus- 
trations. It  is  now  known  as 
the  Senate  document  number 
293.  "It  may  be  safely  said" 
(reads  the  report)  "that 
there  are  few  bureaus  or 
divisions  of  any  department 
or  other  establishments  of 
the  government  in  which  a 
machine  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  profitably  employed." 

Today  not  only  every  de- 
partment of  the  United 
States  has  one  or  more  pho- 


tostats, but  many  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  British, 
French  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments use  the  machine 
daily,  turning  out  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  copy,  so 
varied  and  essential,  that  it 
would  require  the  services 
of  a  small  army  of  copyists 
to  do  the  work  by  any  other 
method. 

In  the  offices  and  draft- 
ing rooms  of  manufacturing 
industries,  in  designing,  ad- 
vertising, sales,  accounting, 
and  executive  departments 
of  progressive,  up  -  to  -  date 
concerns  of  all  kinds,  you 
will  find  the  photostat  hard 
at  work.  Railroads  require 
countless  copies  of  legal  pa- 
pers, tabulations,  train  sheets 
and  contracts.  Faraway 
mines  use  the  photostat  ev- 
ery day  in  duplicating  draw- 
ings of  new  drifts,  cuts  and 
shafts,  or  reports  to  home 
ofl'ices.  In  the  counting  rooms 
of  banks  or  the  fiduciary  de- 
partments of  trust  compan- 
ies, the  machine  is  constant- 
ly busy.  Libraries  serve  the 
public  by  copying  at  a  triv- 
ial cost,  pictures,  pages  of 
type  matter,  drawings,  etc., 
or  complete  their  files  or  col- 
lections by  the  interchange 
of  copies  of  rare  documents. 
There  is  no  end  of  work  for 
the  photostat,  and  no  limit 
to  its  capacity  for  satisfac- 
tory performance  of  its 
work. 

The  photostat  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  equipment 
used  in  the  duplicating  bu- 
reau of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation 
have  found  the  photostat  to 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to 


them  by  making  it  possible 
to  reproduce  from  blueprints 
without  making  additional 
tracings.  The  photostat  is 
used  daily  by  the  University 
of  California  and  there  are  a 
great  many  others  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  who  are  cutting 
overhead  and  saving  time  by 
using  the  photostat. 

The  service  extended  to  all 
photostat  owners  is  complete 
in  every  respect.  From  the 
offices  of  the  Photostat  Cor- 
poration located  in  many  of 
the  important  cities,  repre- 
sentatives are  looking  after 
the  interests  of  every  photo- 
stat user,  both  far  and  near. 
Experts  inspect  the  machines, 
instruct  the  operators  and 
pass  along  valuable  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  for  new 
uses  in  each  particular  bus- 
iness. These  offices  are  pre- 
pared to  do  photostat  copy 
work  at  reasonable  prices  for 
anyone  who  may  not  have  a 
machine  of  his  own. 


MOTORBOAT  BEARINGS 

REVERSE  gear  and  shaft 
thrust  bearings  for  ma- 
rine replacements  can 
be  had  without  delay 
from  the  Bantam  Ball  Bear- 
ing Company,  or  their  agents 
or  branches.  From  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  branches 
of  this  company  can  give  ser- 
vice on  marine  bearing  equip- 
ment. Years  of  manufactur- 
ing bearings  for  reverse  gear 
and  other  marine  equipment 
concerns  gives  the  Bantam 
Ball  Bearing  Company  a  very 
comprehensive  knowledge  of 
marine  requirements,  and  this 
replacement  service  is  a  most 
important  feature  to  boat 
owners  forced  to  make  quick 
or  emergency  repairs  in  mid- 
season. 


Naco  Anchor  Chain  Cable — 
National  Malleable  Cast- 
ings Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A  profusely  illustrated,  at- 
tractive, 20 -page  booklet 
bound  in  pressboard  with 
three-color  cover  and  duo- 
tone  illustrations  on  its  ex- 
terior pages. 

This  catalog  describes  in 
a  general  way  the  specifica- 
tions and  advantages  of  cast 
steel  anchor  chain  as  man- 
ufactured by  the  National 
Malleable  Castings  Company. 
Included  in  the  text  are  a 
number  of  very  strong  en- 
dorsements by  shipmasters, 
giving  their  experiences  in 
times  of  stress  and  strain 
with  the  reliability  of  cast 
steel  chains. 
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CUTTING  COSTS  IN  HANDLING  CARGO 


ONE  of  the  very  neces- 
sary steps  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  oper- 
ators of  A  ni  e  r  i  c  a's 
nu'rihant  marine  in  reducing 
the  costs  of  freight  carriage 
is  the  thoroutrh  analysis  of 
methods  of  handlinK  cargoes 
at  marine  terminals,  with 
the  object  of  installing  the 
best  available  machinery  for 
economic  movement  of  freight 
from  ship  to  wharf  and  wharf 
to  ship. 

Among  others  the  engi- 
neering force  of  the  Cleve- 
land Crane  and  Engineering 
Company  have  been  very  act- 
ively investigating  this  prob- 
lem, and  they  have  recently 
produced  a  new  development 
in  the  mono-rail  system  of 
overhead  hoists,  which  makes 
that  system  much  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  prob- 
lems of  a  marine  terminal. 
This  development  has  been 
called  the  Cleveland  electric 
tramrail. 

As  the  name  would  indi- 
cate, the  main  feature  is  the 
rail  itself  and  the  installa- 
tion thereof.  The  rail  is  sus- 
pended by  means  of  hanger 
rods,  brackets  and  rail 
clamps.  The  rail  may  be 
bent  cold  very  readily  to 
any  curve  above  a  four-foot 
radius.  A  special  bending 
device  has  been  perfected  for 
this  purpose,  and  all  of  the 
fittings  have  been  so  stand- 
ardized with  ordinary  struc- 
tural work  in  view  that  it 
is  claimed  that  any  mechanic 
can  lay  out,  order  and  in- 
stall a  system  of  tramrail  as 
easily  as  he  would  a  system 
of  pipe  line. 

A  special  type  of  switch 
has  been  developed  with  an 
automatic   lock  and  an  auto- 


ed  out  so  that  several  car- 
riers can  be  operated  by  one 
man  from  an  advantageous 
point.  With  this  arrange- 
ment the  operator  can  switch 
the  carrier  to  any  track  or 
location   desired. 

Some  1200  types  and  com- 
binations of  types  of  carrier 
have  been  worked  out  as 
standard  equipment  for  this 
system,  so  that  practically 
any  material  or  diversity  of 
local  situation  as  regards 
type  of  construction,  shape 
of  rooms,  or  power  supply 
can  be  handled  to  advantage. 


Cleveland    electric    tramrail    hoist 

matic  safety  stop,  together 
with  a  trolley  wire  insulator, 
which  makes  it  impossible 
for  an  electrically  driven  car- 
rier to  run  at  full  speed 
against  a  safety  stop  or  the 
open  switch,  thus  making  the 
safety  stop  entirely  fool- 
proof. This  switch,  while 
foolproof,  is  mechanically 
very  efficient,  practically 
noiseless,  both  the  stationary 
and  movable  rail  being  held 
in  firm  contact. 

The  Cleveland  tramrail  mo- 
tor-driven hoists  are  figured 
to  take  their  capacity  up  a 
grade  of  12^^  per  cent  in  or- 
der to  make  possible  the 
working  of  the  system  for 
varying  levels.  Where  this 
percentage  of  grade  will  not 
practically  insure  sufficient 
difference  in  level  for  any 
given  installation,  freight 
elevators  are  installed  with 
the  tramrail.  A  central  con- 
trol   system   has    been    work- 
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Electric   tramrail   hoist   and 
operator's    platform 

The  working  parts,  which 
are  few  in  number,  are  fully 
enclosed,  and  the  bearings 
are  either  on  ball  races  or 
of  the  graphite  insert  bronze 
bushing  type  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  self  -  lubrication. 
While  fully  enclosed,  all  of 
the  working  parts  are  read- 
ily accessible. 

In  practically  every  in- 
stance where  installed  these 
systems    have    effected    large 


savings    in    operation.      This  i 
system    should    have    a    very 
wide    application    for    hand-  j 
ling    goods     in     pier    ware-  i 
houses  and  in  transfer  sheds. 
A    very    instructive,    illus- 
trated   booklet    on    tramrails 
as  an  economical   method  of 
handling  and  conveying  ma- 
terials has  just  been  publish- 
ed by  the  Cleveland  electric 
tramrail    division    of    the 
Cleveland    Crane    and    Engi- 
neering   Company,    Wickliffe,    i, 
Ohio.     Any  reader  of  Pacific    ll 
Marine  Review  who  is  inter-    '' 
ested    can    obtain    this    book   ' 
free  of  charge. 


UNIQUE  SMALL  EVAPOR- 
ATOR  SET 

THIS  set  consists  of  an 
evaporator  containing 
coils  of  brass  tubing  to 
which  steam  is  sup- 
plied. The  vapor  from  this 
evaporator  passes  to  a  dis- 
tiller and  is  condensed  in 
the  coils  of  this  unit  by  cir- 
culating water  which  flows 
through  the  shell.  If  the  dis- 
tilled water  is  to  be  used  as 
drinking  water  it  then  passes 
through  an  aerating  filter, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  a 
laboratory  or  in  a  manufac- 
turing process,  the  filter  is 
omitted. 

The  set  is  very  compact 
and  is  mounted  complete  on 
an  angle  iron  frame  with  the 
piping  ready  for  the  steam 
and  water  connections  to  be 
made  to  it,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  complete  set 
are  only  7  feet  high  by  2 
feet  4  inches  wide. 

It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  gallons  of 
distilled  water  per  hour,  de- 
pending upon  the  steam  pres- 
sure available  and  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Griscom- 
Russell  Company,  90  West 
street.  New  York.  The  evap- 
orator and  distiller  units 
are  of  the  well-known  Reilly 
coil  construction. 


View    in    a    warehouse 

equipped    with    Cleveland    tramrail 

system    showing    various 

combinations. 
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*NACO" 

ANCHOR 
CHAIN  CABLE 

Is  the  Only  Chain  Made  with  Link  and 
Stud  One  Solid  Piece 

It  is  greater  in  strength,  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  easier 
of  operation  than   any  other  type  of  anchor  chain  cable. 

The  studs  in  "Xaco"  links  being  cast  of  the  same  metal  and  integral 
with  the  link  (not  inserted  afterward),  can  never  be  lost  or  even 
loosened.  This  is  the  greatest  safeguard  against  kinking,  and  an 
assurance  of  smooth  operation   in  service. 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
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JONES  "LOCK-GRIP"  FOR  STOCKLESS  ANCHORS 


Til  E     stockless     aiuhor 
has      many      uiuioubted 
advaiitaKCs      over      the 
old   style  or  stock  type 
anchor,    but   to   secure   these 
advantages    it   sacrificed   one 
very    valu.ible    feature    pos- 
sessed  by   the   old   fashioned 
type.      In    the    latter    the 
weight    of    the    shank,    stock 
and   chain   helps  to  hold  the 
point  of  the  fluke  in  contact 
with     the    ground.       In     the 
stockless    type,    on    the    con- 
trary,   since    it    is    necessary 
to    pivot    the    shank    to    the 
flukes,    the     weight    of    the 
shank    and    chain    does    not 
help  to  hold  the  point  of  the 
flukes    in    contact    with    the 
ground.       As     a     result     the 
stockless     anchor     does     not 
take   hold   as   quickly   as   the 
old   style   anchor.      The   pur- 
pose of  the  device  described 
herein    is    to    restore    to    the 
stockless  anchor  what  might 
be  termed  the  "hook"  action 
possessed   by  the  older  type. 
To     accomplish     this,     the 
idea  was  conceived  of  a  de- 
vice   which    would    automat- 


ically lock  the  shank  of  the 
stockless  anchor  to  the  flukes 
when  the  anchor  was  in  hold- 
ing position  and  automatic- 
ally release  the  flukes  when 
the  shank  was  in  a  vertical 
position.  Patents  have  been 
obtained  on  three  different 
schemes  for  doing  this  and 
the  claims  allowed  are  very 
broad,  covering  "means  for 
locking  the  head  and  shank 
of  a  stockless  anchor  in  a 
given  relative  position  for 
creating  a  gripping  leverage, 
causing  a  quick  gripping  ac- 
tion of  the  anchor."  One 
method,  and  perhaps  the  sim- 
plest, is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs.  The 
latter  is  covered  bv  United 
States  Patent  No.  1,373,740. 
Patents  Nos.  1,373,741  and 
1,373,742  cover  other  meth- 
ods for  accomplishing  the 
same  end.  Applications  for 
patents  are  now  pending  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  for- 
eign  countries. 

The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs show  a  3000-pound 
.stockless     anchor     equipped 


with  a  locking  device  as  de- 
scribed. In  a  comparatie  test 
with  a  4000-pound  stockless 
anchor  without  this  device, 
the  anchor  with  the  locking 
device  began  to  bury  itself 
before  it  had  been  dragged 
more  than  two  or  three  feet, 
whereas  the  anchor  without 
the  device  was  dragged  thir- 
ty-five or  forty  feet  on  this 
rather  hard  ground  without 
showing  any  signs  of  digging 
in.  This  test  seems  to  show 
conclusively  that  a  stockless 
anchor  equipped  with  this 
device  will  take  hold  quicker 
than  the  present  stockless 
anchor. 

The  device  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  ro- 
tation of  the  flukes  in  any 
position  where  it  is  desired 
that  they  should  rotate. 
When  the  shank  is  raised 
to  the  vertical  position,  the 
head  of  the  pawl  is  carried 
out  of  the  depression  on  the 
anchor  and  the  counterweight 
prevents  it  from  dropping 
back  into  the  depression  un- 
til   the    anchor    is    again    in 
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Test  of  a  stockless  anchor  showing  Jones  "Lock-Grip"   at  work 


GOLF  AT  SEA 


GOLP'  at  sea  is  a  reality 
of  the  sport  world. 
Machines  which  enable 
the  devotee  of  the  an- 
cient game  to  practice  or  en- 
gage in  competitions  while 
en  voyage  are  being  installed 
on  Shipping  Board  vessels 
operated  by  American  com- 
panies in  trans-Pacific  pas- 
senger service. 

Among  the  first  ships  to 
offer  facilities  to  the  golf 
addict  are  the  Silver  State, 
the  Keystone  State  and  other 
big  passenger  vessels  flying 
the  flag  of  the  Admiral  Line 
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on  the  new  American  trans- 
Pacific  highway  between  Se- 
attle and  the  Orient.  One  of 
the  devices,  which  was  re- 
cently patented,  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  Silver  State 
upon  completion  of  that  ves- 
sel's current  voyage,  during 
which  a  new  ten-dav  record 
between  Puget  Sound  and 
Japan  was  e.stablished.  The 
Admiral  Line  also  is  plan- 
ning to  equip  the  coastwise 
vessels  in  the  California  ser- 
vice with  the  golf  machines, 
the  first  being  the  Presi- 
dent. 


The  machine  operates  with 
a  captive  ball,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  affording  amusement 
to  the  golfer,  veteran  or 
novice,  is  said  to  be  valuable 
in  correcting  such  faults  as 
lifting  the  head  too  quicklv 
after  a  stroke.  The  cable 
connecting  the  ball  with  a 
-standard  pivoted  to  the 
steamship  deck  operates  a 
dial  meter  which  accuratelv 
measures  the  distance  the 
driven  ball  would  have  cov- 
ered on  a  golf  course.  Slic- 
ing or  topping  shows  at  once 
in  the  actions  of  the  ball  as 


View   of   stockless    anchor   in    the   cr- 
tical   position.    "Lock-Grip"  swung  free. 

holding  position  and  the 
shank  lowered  to  the  hori- 
zontal. The  flukes  are  there- 
fore free  to  fall  as  at  pres- 
ent, either  way  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  pull  demands. 
When  the  anchor  is  brought 
up  to  the  ship,  the  locking 
device  is  automatically  dis- 
engaged and  the  flukes  are 
free  to  rotate  as  at  present. 
The  device  is  designed  so 
that  the  pawls  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  stowing  of  the 
anchor   in   the  hawse-pipe. 

The  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  and  Lloyd's  RegLs- 
ter  of  Shipping  have  both 
approved  the  device.  It  has 
lieen  shown  to  many  ship- 
i'uilders  and  ship  captains 
and  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  a  desirable  and  logical 
development  in  the  stockless 
anchor.  This  device  was  orig- 
inated by  A.  Trevor  Jones, 
American  Steel  Foundries. 


it  whirls  horizontally  around 
the  dial  standard.  A  slice 
causes  it  to  rise  and  dip  er- 
ratically, while  topping  pre- 
vents the  cable  rising  to  the 
plane  it  assumes  invariably 
when  the  ball  is  fairly 
struck. 

Each  ship  is  provided  with 
balls  and  clubs  for  golfers 
who  are  not  carrying  their 
own  equipment,  and  score 
cards  have  been  developed 
w^hich  render  it  possible  to 
appro.ximate  the  features  of 
games  on  regular  greens. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been     installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  nPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NEW  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  WAREHOUSE  IN 

NEW  YORK 


THE  new. building  of  the 
Western  Electric  Com- 
imny  at  395  Hudson 
street.  New  Yorl<  City, 
is  not  only  the  largest  con- 
crete edifice  ever  erected  up- 
on Manhattan  Island,  but 
also  has  been  conceded  to 
be  the  most  up-to-date  ware- 
house, shop,  office  combina- 
tion in  the  country.  It  is 
an  eleven-story  building  with 
a  narrow  five-story  wing  on 
Greenwich  street. 

The  big  edifice  occupies  the 
entire  square  block  bounded 
by  Hudson,  West  Houston, 
Greenwich  and  C  larks  on 
streets,  an  area  of  338  feet 
by  200  feet  with  a  total  floor 
space  of  706,000  square  feet, 
and  will  house  the  New  York 
shops  and  the  great  supply 
divisions  of  the  Ea.stern  Dis- 
trict territory,  which  includes 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

An  entirely  new  system  of 
under-floor  distribution  for 
the  signaling,  telephone  pow- 
er and  lighting  systems  for 
the  offices  has  been  evolved 
by  the  company's  engineers. 
It  consists  of  a  grid  work  of 
4-inch  fiber  conduit  split 
lengthways  and  reaching  to 
every  corner  of  the  floor.  It 
is  possible  to  reach  the  lines 
of  energy  from  any  part  of 
the  ninth  floor  by  simply 
cutting  a  small  hole  in  the 
floor  covering  and  providing 
a  pipe  conduit  extension  from 
and  through  the  wall  of  the 
nearest  part  of  the  under- 
floor    system.      The    cost    of 


cutting  and  patching  the 
floors  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. 

The  warehouse  sections  of 
the  building,  which  occupy 
its  six  lower  stories,  include 
the  biggest  installation  of 
stock  storing  racks  ever 
made  in  this  country.  Wal- 
ter Drury,  New  York  .sales 
manager  of  the  concern, 
takes  pride  in  pointing  out 
that  among  other  things  it 
is  possible  to  store  twenty- 
five  carloads  of  conduit,  a 
few  odd  score  cars  of  house- 
hold devices,  and  mile  upon 
mile  of  wire  and  cable  in 
his  industrial  reservoir  with- 
out beginning  to  crowd  any 
of  the  floor  space  to  get  in 
the  other  necessities  of  the 
electrical   profession. 

One  interesting  feature  is 
the  great  conveyor  system. 
Starting  downward  from  the 
eighth  floor  and  with  out- 
lets on  the  sixth,  fifth,  sec- 
ond and  first  stories  is  a 
great  roller  carrying  device 
that  enables  the  stock  keep- 
ers in  the  standard  package 
and  other  departments  to 
route  their  wares  directly  to 
the  wagons  on  the  shipping 
floor  without  any  outside  in- 
terference. 

The  chute  is  controlled  by 
an  electric  button  arrange- 
ment that  works  automatic 
deflectors  and  permits  the 
men  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 
to  shut  off  a  descending  car- 
go at  any  desired  outlet. 
The  rollers  of  the  conveyor 
are  of  the  one-speed  ball- 
bearing type.  They  keep  a 
400-pound  case  of  telephone 
hardware    from    making   any 


faster  headway  than  a  one- 
pound  carton  of  electric 
lamps.  The  conveyor  is  a 
double  track  affair  from  the 
second  floor  to  shipping  de- 
partments. It  carries  the  out- 
going material  for  ordinary 
supply  customers  to  shipping 
bays  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  "the  Clarkson  side  of  the 
building  and  that  for  the 
telephone  companies  to  an- 
other shipping  center  at  the 
northwest  corner. 

The  first  floor  has  every 
practical  convenience  for 
freight  handling.  There  are 
three  powerful  monorail 
cranes  which  can  each  lift 
loads  of  at  least  six  tons 
from  delivering  trucks  and 
carry  them  forty  feet  into 
the  warehouse.  A  special 
overhead  conduit  conveyor 
enables  the  storekeeper  to 
stack  the  long  pipes  on  their 
ends  against  the  wall  of  the 
building. 

At  one  time  fourteen  trucks 
can  be  loaded  at  the  ship- 
ping platform  while  the  re- 
ceiving department  is  hand- 
ling twelve  others.  If  nec- 
essary ten  automobile  trucks 
could  be  driven  into  the  gar- 
age which  the  New  York  Tel- 
ephone Company  has  leased 
in  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  and  loaded  directly 
from   the  warehouse   floor. 

In  planning  the  electrical 
system  of  395  Hudson  street 
the  Western  Electric  engi- 
neers developed  a  new  type 
of  two-speed  medium  speed 
motor  which  has  passed  the 
most  severe  tests.  The  ro- 
tors of  the  new  motors  have 
an  exceptionally  small  diam- 


eter and  consume  the  min- 
imum of  energy,  both  in 
starting  the  cars  and  in  op- 
erating   them. 

It  was  formerly  considered 
an  impossibility  to  get  pas- 
senger cars  to  accelerate 
smoothly  with  the  old  type 
of  AC  motors.  The  new  mo- 
tors, unlike  those  commonly 
used,  are  almost  noiseless  at 
all  speeds  and  during  speed 
change.  Their  controllers  are 
oil  immersed,  a  departure 
which  adds  to  the  noiseless 
feature. 

The  engineers  estimate  that 
there  will  be  used  in  the 
new  building  189,700  kilo- 
watt hours  of  energy  a  vear 
for  lighting,  229,200  kilo- 
watt hours  for  its  elevators 
and  789,300  kilowatt  hours 
for  its  other  activities.  The 
primary  voltage  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  7800  volts.  It 
is  expected  that  it  will  be 
raised  to  13,200  volts  at  an 
early   date. 

The  power  load  of  the  new 
building  will  include  117 
Western  Electric  motors  in 
the  shops  averaging  one 
horsepower  capacity  and  ten 
averaging  twenty-three  horse 
power.  There  are  two  twen- 
ty-horsepower pump  motors 
and  two  100-horsepower  fire 
pump  motors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  property  for  the 
new  building  was  purchased 
from  the  Corporation  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  who  received  it 
from  Queen  Anne  in  1705 
and  have  held  it  contino- 
ously  since  that  date. 


NEW  TYPE  LOW  PRESSURE  EXPANSION  JOINT 


ANEW  expansion  joint 
has  been  placed  on 
the  market  and  it  has 
some  very  remarka- 
ble features  regarding  com- 
pressibility and  uniform 
thickness  of  copper.  This 
joint  is  known  as  the  G-R 
Expansion  .Joint  Type  "C," 
and  is  manufactured  by  the 
Griscom  Russell  Company,  90 
West  street.  New  York.  The 
flanges  are  of  cast  iron  and 
expansion  metal  of  copper. 
All  sizes  of  this  joint  have 
a  single  corrugation.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  expansion  joint  is  the 
depth  of  the  corrugation 
which   is   used,  and  the  fact 


that  the  sides  of  the  corru- 
gation are  actually  parallel 
for  at  least  one  inch  of  their 
length.  These  joints  are  man- 
ufactured on  a  special  pat- 
ented machine  and  this  ex- 
clusive patented  method  of 
rolling  insures  a  uniform 
thickness  of  copper  after 
completion   of  the  joint. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
pansion joints  in  general,  the 
copper  thickness  has  always 
been  reduced  materially  by 
the  rolling  process  and  this 
has  caused  weak  spots  in 
the  finished  joint  and  has 
also  decreased  flexibility  of 
the  joint  because  thicker 
copper  sheet  had  to  be  used 


in  order  to  insure  that  dan- 
gerously "thinned  spots" 
would  not  develop.  This  new 
patented  process  which  main- 
tains practically  unchanged 
the  original  copper  thick- 
ness, permits  the  use  of  thin- 
ner sheet  than  has  previous- 
ly been  used,  increases  flex- 
ibility of  the  joints  and  elim- 
inates dangerously  thinned 
spots.  This  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  expansion  joint 
design,  and  is  the  result  of 
months  of  experimentation 
and  development  by  the  man- 
ufacturers. The  product  is, 
therefore,  a  real  engineering 
product.  The  manufacturers 
state    that   these    joints    are 


guaranteed  to  compress  one- 
quarter  inch  axially  when 
subjected  to  a  compressive 
force  of  125  pounds  per  inch 
nominal  diameter,  and  to  be 
capable  of  distortion  later- 
ally one-eighth  inch  with  a 
force  of  125  pounds  per  inch 
nominal    diameter. 

These  joints  are  of  the 
low  pressure  type  and  are 
designed  particularly  for  use 
on  steam  lines  between  the 
turbine  and  the  condenser. 
The  construction  and  gen- 
eral specifications  are  fully 
described  in  a  form  sheet 
No.  176  published  by  the 
manufacturers. 
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Safety-First  Marine  Switchboard 


New  Westinghouse    electric   safe 
adapted    for 

A  MARINE  switchboard 
which  is  absolutely 
safe  to  operate  and 
offers  no  danger  what- 
ever to  the  passerby,  is  one 
of  the  latest  products  of  the 
Krantz  Department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 
This  board  has  no  exposed 
contacts  whatever.  One  could 
fall  against  it  without  the 
slightest  danger,  and  in  fact 
even  were  the  attempt  delib- 
erately made  to  reach  live 
parts,  it  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful unless  part  of  the 
board  were  actually  disman- 
tled. This  100  per  cent  safe- 
ty is  desirable  in  any  kind 
of  service,  but  especially  so 
on  shipboard  where  spaces 
are  narrow,  and  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  often  causes 
the  loss  of  balance. 

The  construction  of  this 
board  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  standard  type.  It 
consists  of  panels  of  heavy 
sheet  steel  which  are  finish- 
ed to  resemble  slate  and  are 
mounted  on  angle  iron  sup- 
ports with  cross  beams  to 
insure  rigidity.     Openings  of 


ty   switchboard    panels    especially 
marine    use 

the  proper  sizes  are  provided 
in  the  panels  and  into  these 
the  switches  are  accurately 
fitted. 

Each  switch  is  contained 
within  a  separate  compart- 
ment and  is  fully  enclosed 
on  all  sides.  It  is  operated 
by  means  of  an  insulated  han- 
dle which  projects  through 
the  cover.  Below  the  handle 
is  a  door  which  gives  access 
to  the  fuses  and  permits 
their  renewal,  but  this  door 
cannot  be  opened  unless  the 
switch  is  in  the  off  position 
and  all  reachable  parts  are 
dead.  Nor  can  the  switch 
be  closed  when  the  door  is 
opened. 

These  boards  are  supplied 
in  any  desired  combination 
of  panels,  switches,  meters, 
circuit  breakers,  rheostats, 
and  other  instruments,  and 
Westinghouse  Electric  and 
amperes  for  250-volt  direct 
current,  and  1000  amperes 
for  600-volt  alternating  cur- 
rent. They  are,  therefore, 
suitable  for  use  for  controll- 
ing both  lighting  and  power 
circuits. 
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"n  EINFORCED  by  wide 
-'-^  experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE   MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND   AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF   ANY   CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON   &   STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


PANAMA  AND  THE  BRITISH 


Under  the  title  of  "British  Ship- 
ping iuid  the  Panama  Canal,"  the 
Panama  Canal  Ixecord  i)ul)lishes  the 
third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  trade 
under  different  national  flags.  Says 
the  Record: 

In  the  statistics  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  British  shipping  takes  second 
place  immediately  after  that  of  the 
United  States.  By  British  is  meant 
Imperial,  since  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  Canada  all  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  tonnage  under  the 
British  flag.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921 
approximately  one-third  of  the  whole 
traffic  was  British,  figured  either  by 
the  number  of  vessels,  net  tons  Pan- 
ama Canal  measurement,  or  tons  of 
cargo.  To  be  accurate,  33  per  cent 
of  all  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  was  British,  34  per  cent  of 
the  total  net  tonnage  was  British, 
and  32  per  cent  of  all  the  cargo  han- 
dled was  carried  in  British  bottoms. 
Appro.ximately  the  same  percentages 
apply  for  1918,  1919  and  1920.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  canal 
traffic,  i.  e.,  1915,  1916  and  1917, 
British  shipping  represented  from  41 
to  45  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  rel- 
ative decline  is  explained  by  the 
rapid  development  of  American  ship- 
ping during  and  after  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  British  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  in  either  di- 
rection during  the  fiscal  year  since 
the  opening  of  navigation  and  the 
relative  importance  of  British  ship- 
ping in  the  total  traffic : 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  RECORD 

»RITI8B  8BIPPIN0  081N0  THK  PANAMA  CANAL  DUBINO  TBI  riSC*L  TIAR  1921:   SEORBOATION  BT  TRADE  ROCTTS. 


Trade  routes. 


Earopc  tfl  Far  East ' 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  United  Statea  to  Far  East 

Far  East  to  Atlantic  andGulf  porta  of  United  St»te«. '. 

Mexico  to  Far  East •  ■  •  ■ 

Europe  to  west  coast  of  South  America. 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  Europe 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  United  Slates  to  west  coast  of  South  America. 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  Gulf  ports  of  United  States 

Cristobal  to  west  coast  (if  South  America 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  Cristobal •■'■■ 

Mexico  to  west  coast  of  South  America. .■  • 

Wc.st  coast  of  South-  America  to  Mexico 

East  coast  of  Canada  to  west  coast  of  South  America 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  east  coast  of  (Canada 

East  coast  of  South  America  to  west  coast  of  South  America 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  east  coast  of  South  America 

Europe  to  west  coast  of  Central  .America. .    

West  coast  of  Central  America  to  Europe 

Europe  to  west  coast  of  Mexico        . .     _ "-  • 

Cristobal  to  west  coast  of  Central  America ; 

West  coast  of  Central  America  to  Cristobal ; 

Europe  to  west  coast  of  North  America.   .   ..         . . .- 

West  coast  of  North  America  to  Europe 

Mexico  to  west  coast  of  Uniced  States 

West  coast  of  United  States  to  Mexico 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of  United  States  to  west  roast  of  Canada 

East  coast  of  Canada  to  west  coast  of  Canada 

Cuba  to  west  coast  of  Canada 

West  coast  of  Canada  to  Mexico 

East  coast  of  United  States  to  west  coast  of  United  States 

Europe  to  .\ustrala9ia 

,\ustralasia  to  Europe 

United  States  to  Australasia  

Australasia  to  United  States 

Canada  to  Australasia 

Cuba  to  Australasia 

New  Orleans  to  Balboa 

West  coast  of  United  States  to  South  Africa    


Totals 


Vessels. 

Cargo  tons 

1 

6,800 

53 

351,494 

18 

100,429 

2 

22,432 

64 

184,70! 

107 

562,549 

49 

IM,789 

45 

137,926 

81 

40,838 

80 

37,117 

14 

95,660 

16 

230 

2 
3 

8,095 

7 

3,031 

1 

347 

2 

2,285 

3 

4,203 

2 

2,123 

25 

16,777 

30 

14.792 

33 

33.564 

46 

347,133 

4 

34,371 

6 

6 

29,729 

4 

536 

] 

4,800 

2 

4 

69 

385.849 

99 

564,222 

63 

439,739 

14 

66,872 

9 

47,513 

4 

23,040 

I 

7,183 

1 

6,323 

972 

3,727,792 

at  first  impeded  traffic,  and  then 
stimulated  it  along  certain  routes. 
This  latter  effect  is  apparent  in  the 
figures  for  1918,  which  represent  a 
temporary  peak.  During  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  a  grad- 


Year 

1915  .... 

1916  .... 

1917  .... 

1918  

1919  .... 

1920  

1921  


British  Shipping  by   Fiscal  Years  1915  to 

Atlantic      Pacific  to     Total 
to  Pacific 
226 


193 
371 
303 
306 
393 
500 


Atlantic 
239 
165 
409 
396 
296 
360 
472 


British 
465 
358 
780 
699 
602 
753 
972 


Totals 2292 


2337 


4629 


1921 

Total 
all  flags 
1,088 
787 
1,876 
2,130 
2,025 
2,478 
2,892 

13,276 


Pctge. 
British 

42 

45 

41 

33 

30 

30 

33 

34 


The  development  of  the  traffic  in 
the  early  years  was  retarded  by 
slides  in  the  Gaillard  cut.     The  war 


ual  increase  in  the  number  and  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  all  vessels  using 
the    canal,    and   a   corresponding   in- 


crease in  tonnage  under  the  British 
flag,  which  has  maintained  its  rel- 
ative position.  Approximately  the 
same  number  of  British  vessels  pass 
the  canal  in  either  direction;  but 
this  applies  to  the  aggregate  trade 
only.  Over  specific  trade  routes,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  there 
is  often  a  marked  preponderance  of 
traffic  in  one  direction,  but  since  the 
difi'erence  is  sometimes  on  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  the  total 
approach  a  balance. 

Five  Principal  Routes 

For  the  period  covered  by  this 
statement  the  most  important  Brit- 
ish trade  served  by  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal was  that  between  Europe  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  an 
aggregate  cargo  tonnage  for  both 
directions  of  950,000.  Second  place 
was  taken  by  the  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America    with    747,000    cargo    tons. 
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Then  followed  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  with  506,000  tons ;  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Far  East  with  451,000  tons;  and 
finally  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  West  Coast  of  North  America 
with  380,000  tons. 

A  few  of  the  principal  trades  are 
well  balanced,  with  approximately 
the  same  number  of  vessels  and  the 
same  tonnage  of  cargo  moving  in 
either  direction.  This  is  true  of  the 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  In 
other  cases,  however,  there  is  a  mark- 
ed preponderance  of  traffic  in  one 
direction.  For  example,  there  were 
53  vessels  from  the  East  Coast  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Orient  and 
only  19  from  the  Orient  to  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  A  sim- 
ilar preponderance  was  noted  in  the 
case  of  Japanese  vessels  in  the  trade 
between  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Orient;  and 
it  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that 
vessels  which  go  to  the  Far  East 
through  the  Panama  Canal  commonly 
return  by  way  of  Suez.  The  two 
canals  thus  supplement  one  another, 
and  stimulate  a  circular  around-the- 
world  trade.  In  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  Australasia  there  is  a 
similar    preponderance,    but    in    the 
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opposite  direction.  There  were  69 
vessels  outward  bound  against  99 
homeward  bound.  It  is  known  that 
some  of  the  vessels  returning  via 
Panama  go  out  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  there 
were  only  64  outward  bound  as 
against  107  homeward  bound  vessels. 
Outward  voyages  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  with  return  via  Panama 
probably  account  in  great  part  for 
the  difference,  although  some  ves- 
sels reach  Chile  from  Australasia 
and  then  load  nitrate  for  Europe 
via  Panama. 

Leading  British  Lines 
The  British  company  contributing 
most  to  Panama  Canal  traffic  is  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  maintains  services  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  South  America, 
New  York  to  South  America,  Cris- 
tobal to  South  America  and  Cristo- 
bal to  Central  America.  This  com- 
pany put  299  ships  through  the  canal 
during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Ser- 
vices between  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  main- 
tained by  Shaw,  Saville  &  Albion, 
the  White  Star  Line,  Commonwealth 
and  Dominion  Line,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company.  The 
Federal  Steam  Navigation  Company 
operates  from  British  ports  via  New 
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York  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  Nau- 
tilus Steam  Shipping  Company  (F.  & 
W.  Ritson)  maintains  a  service  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  Some 
of  their  vessels  go  out  by  way  of 
Magellan,  but  all  return  via  Panama. 
T.  &  J.  Harrison  and  Alfred  Holt  & 
Company  (Blue  Funnel  Line)  main- 
tain services  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Coast  of  North  America.  The 
Prince  Line  has  regular  sailings 
from  United  States  Atlantic  ports  to 
the  Far  East.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  British  owners  who  put  10 
or  more  ships  through  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  year :  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  299 ;  Shaw,  Sa- 
ville &  Albion,  44;  White  Star  Line, 
18;  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
43;  F.  &  W.  Ritson,  36;  Common- 
wealth and  Dominion  Line,  31 ;  Fed- 
eral Steam  Navigation  Company,  28; 
C.  T.  Bowring  &  Company,  24;  Ed- 
ward Hain  &  Son,  20;  T.  &  J.  Har- 
rison, 18;  Robert  Dollar  Company, 
16;  Ellerman  Lines,  16;  British  In- 
dia Steamship  Company,  15;  Canad- 
ian Government,  13;  Alfred  Holt  & 
Company,  13;  Furness,  Withy  & 
Company  (Prince  Line),  12;  Stand- 
ard Transportation  Company,  12; 
Blue  Star  Line,  10;  Andrew  Weir  & 
Company,  10. 


DOES    YOUR    BOAT     LEAK? 

Send  for  Booklets— "HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  BOAT  LEAKPROOF,"  and  "MARINE  GLUE  — WHAT  TO 
USE  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT."— Each  grade  is  for  a  different  purpose.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
USE  THE  GRADE  WE  RECOMMEND.  Any  old  boat,  so  long  as  the  frames  are  in  fair  condition,  can  be  made 
water-tight  by  following  the  instructions  in  the  above  booklets.  This  applies  to  anything  that  floats,  from  a 
canoe   to   a  yacht,   wood   or   steel.      Put   your   leak   troubles  up   to  us,  we  will   help   you   to   stop   them. 

JEFFERY'S     MARINE     GLU  E  '"^  ^^^Jg^s  grades 

For  sale   by  all  Yacht,  Boai  and  Canoe  Supply  Houses    Hardware,  Paint  and  Oil,  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 
L.   W.    FERDINAND  &    CO.  -----  152   Kneeland   St..   Boston.   Mass..   U.   S.  A. 


CAM,  CRANK 
STEAMSHIP 
SHAFTING,  SHOES 
AND  DIES,  PUL- 
VERIZING BALLS 

7^ 

i^ 

OIL  AND  WATER 

WELL  MACHINERY 

TOOLS  AND 

SUPPLIES 

ORGINGS 

OAKLAND                  EDV 

VIN  FORREST  FORGE  COM] 
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WAIT  FOR   Na  1 


TO  BE  PL 

•  DO  IT  NOW 


TIDE 

SUBANCE 

.CED 


-  DRIVEN  ASHORE  - 

WHEN  THIS  HAPPENStYOU 
WILL  FEEL  NO  WORRY 
IF  YOUR  INSURANCE 
IS   IN  THE  HANDS  OF 

£.H.WILLIAMS0N6 

322   CALIFORNIA  ST.    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
STAYBOLT  TAPS 

To  MEET  all  your  boiler  requirements,  we 
build  P  &  W  Staybolt  Taps  in  five  stand- 
ard styles,  as  well  as  Spindle  Staybolt  Taps 
with  and  without  threaded  end  and  also  Com- 
bined Reamer  and  Tap  to  tap  continuous  hole 
in  the  reamer  hole  of  the  far  boiler  plate. 

Our  reputation  for  precision  and  high  quality 
stands  behind  these  tools.  Buy  them  in  any 
of  the  styles  and  sizes  listed  in  our  Small  Tool 
catalogue  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

These  taps  and  our  complete  line  of  Small  Tools  are  on   sale  at 

our    offices    in     Boston,     Philadelphia,     Birmingham,  Rochester, 

Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  Seattle.  St.  Paul. 
New   Orleans.   San   Francisco. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Works  Hartford,  Conn. 


ON  HEAVY  tapping 
like  this,  P  &  W 
Staybolt  Taps  show 
their  quality.  They  bite 
into  the  work  with  a 
precision  and  ease  that 
makes  them  favorites 
with  the  men  who  use 
them. 


Trade  Literature 


Running  Light  Telltale 
Boards,  Bulletin  No.  49011, 
Generjil  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

The  Underwriters'  Labor- 
atories have  approved  and 
listed  the  running  light  tell- 
tale boards  manufactured  by 
the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. These  boards  afford 
a  very  accurate  and  reliable 
means  of  indicating  whether 
or  not  the  running  lanterns 
are  properly  lighted  on  ves- 
sels u.sing  electricity  for 
lighting.  Bulletin  No.  49011, 
issued  by  the  company  to  su- 
persede Descriptive  Sheet 
No.  69011  and  Bulletin  4816, 
interestingly  describes  this 
safety  device  for  navigation. 

Provision  is  made  on  the 
board  for  both  audible  and 
visible  warnings  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  any  of  the 
lamps.  It  is  also  possible, 
by  means  of  snap  switches, 
to  throw  into  the  circuit  the 
second  lamp  with  which  run- 
ning lights  are  usually  pro- 
vided, in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  replacing 
lamps    in   rough   weather. 

The  panel  method  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  these 
boards,  and  the  bulletin 
shows  by  illustration.s  and 
diagrams  how  they  are  op- 
erated. The  right-hand  pan- 
el usually  contains  the  buz- 
zer signal  and  warning  lamp 
receptacle  and  the  others 
provide  control  of  the  lan- 
terns located  in  various  parts 
of  the  vessel.  These  boards 
are  designed  for  operation 
on  circuits  of  110  volts  to 
125  volts,  but  can  be  adapt- 
ed for  use  on  circuits  of 
higher  or  lower  potential. 
Fuses  are  provided  on  all 
circuits  and  the  sockets  are 
made  for  lamps  with  stand- 
ard Edison  bases.  Small 
nickel  -  plated  name  plates 
are  furnished  when  desired 
for  labeling  each  of  the  lan- 
tern circuits. 


Universal  Crane  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bulletin 
No.    12. 

An  8-page,  profusely  illus- 
trated folder  describing  the 
Universal  crane,  a  self-con- 
tained unit  operated  by  a 
gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor,  and  so  designed  as 
to  be  adaptable  for  mount- 
ing on  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing foundations:  railroad, 
flat  car,  motor  truck,  indus- 
trial truck,  trailer,  portal 
pier,  or  ground.  If  so  de- 
sired,  the   crane   can   be   ar- 


ranged so  as  to  propel  its 
own  mounting  at  moderate 
speeds,  and  various  equip- 
ment can  be  furnished  to 
suit  conditions. 

Among  the  standard  out- 
fits are  ' ^  or  ^-yard  grab 
bucket,  an  electric  magnet 
hoist  block,  steam  shovel  at- 
tachment, post  hole  digging 
attachment,  and  in  the  way 
of  au.xiliaries  the  crane  may 
be  furnished  with  either  sin- 
gle, double  or  separately 
driven  drums  with  or  with- 
out cabs  or  equipped  with 
any  form  of  nigerhead  or 
capstan. 

The  organization  back  of 
this  crane  has  had  a  long 
and  very  wide  experience  in 
industrial  handling  of  mate- 
rials, and  the  crane  was 
brought  out  as  a  result  of 
the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  light,  portable  crane 
of  this  character  adaptable 
to  a  wide  range  of  founda- 
tion. 


For  description  of  this  catalogue  and 
of  the  plant  of  the  Pacific  Net  and 
Twine    Company    see    page    46. 


Quality  of  Steam  by  the 
Throttling  Calorimeter  — 
Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Tracy 
Engineering  Company,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

An  attractive  booklet  of 
27  pages  bound  in  green 
presboard  with  gray  stamp- 
ings and  setting  forth  in  a 
technical  w-ay  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
the  throttling  calorimeter  in 
the  investigation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  steam. 

The  increased  steam  con- 
sumption which  results  from 
the  presence  of  moisture  in 
non-superheated  steam  and 
in  steam  at  low  superheats 
has  often  been  demonstrated 
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by  engine  and  turbine  tests. 
The  calorimeter  provides  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  meth- 
od of  determining  exactly 
what  the  moisture  content  of 
steam  is  at  any  time,  and 
executives  of  steam  plants 
would  do  well  to  encourage 
its  use  as  a  check  upon  the 
waste  of  working  capital  and 
economy  in  fuel  repairs  and 
shutdowns. 

The  booklet  also  describes 
the  Tracy  steam  purifier. 


The  Invincible  Nozzle  —  A 
Catalog  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment Supplies — Andrew  J. 
Morse  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Andrew  J.  Morse  &  Son 
have  been  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  fire  -  fighting 
apparatus  since  1837,  and 
this  attractive  40-page  book- 
let describes  in  considerable 
detail  the  supplies  handled 
and  manufactured  by  them 
for  fire  departments,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  their 
Invincible  nozzle,  which  has 
been  very  extensively  used 
on  American  fireboats.  This 
company  has  been  making 
turret  nozzles  for  over  forty 
years  and  has  furnished  noz- 
zles for  fireboats  and  other 
floating  equipment  in  prac- 
tically every  country  in  the 
world. 

The  Invincible  nozzle  is 
shown  to  have  a  very  low 
friction  loss  and  a  very  high 
sfliciency.  It  is  made  in  sizes 
from  500  gallons  per  minute 
capacity  up  to  15,000  gallons 
per  minute  and  is  regularly 
mounted  on  a  standard  suit- 
able for  bolting  to  a  deck 
floor  or  roof,  as  well  as  be- 
ing fitted  for  direct  hose  con- 
nection for  use  on  aerial  lad- 
tiers  or  with  a  standard  coup- 
ling to  be  screwed  onto  a 
standpipe.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  one  or  more  nozzles  of 
this  character  should  be  fit- 
ted in  convenient  locations 
on  many  passenger  ships  and 
ferry  boats. 


A  Steam  Trap  Catechism 
with  Specification  Data — 
32-page  booklet  issued  by 
the  American  Steam  Gauge 
and  Valve  Manufacturing 
Company,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

This  book  sets  forth  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the 
use  of  steam  traps  for  col- 
lecting the  water  of  conden- 
sation from  steam  apparatus 
and  automatically  discharg- 
ing same  to  a  tank  or  hot 
well  without  the  loss  of 
steam.  Steam  traps  in  com- 
mon use  are  classified  as 
float   type,    simple    pot    type. 


bucket  type,  tilting  type,  and 
expansion  type,  and  it  is 
shown  that  in  all  of  these 
types  as  a  general  rule  the 
area  of  the  discharge  valve 
orifice  is  much  too  small  in 
relation  to  the  pipe  connec- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  the  working 
of  steam  traps  is  quite  ex- 
haustively treated,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  American 
ideal  steam  trap  are  stress- 
ed, particularly  in  that  the 
leverage  provided  to  ofi'set 
the  unbalanced  pressure  is 
powerful  enough  to  operate 
a  valve  with  an  orifice  larger 
than  is  possible  on  any  other 
make  of  float;  consequently 
the  claim  is  made  that  a 
smaller  trap  of  the  American 
Ideal  type  can  be  used  for 
the  same  service  or  that  the 
same  size  of  American  Ideal 
type  can  be  run  to  higher 
continuous  capacity  than  is 
possible  with  any  other  make. 


Barker  Wrenchless  Chuck — 
Foster  Machine  Company, 
Elkhart,  Indiana — Herberts 
Machinery  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  leaflet  describing  and 
illustrating  two -jaw  and 
three-jaw  chucks  automatic- 
ally operated  by  a  hand  lever. 
Rapid  chucking  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements 
in  determining  production 
cost  in  the  modern  machine 
shop,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacture  of  mul- 
tiples of  small  parts.  The 
three-jaw  type  of  chuck  is 
made  in  all  ordinary  sizes. 
The  jaws  have  a  total  move- 
ment in  each  size  of  %-inch, 
one-half  of  which  is  obtained 
in  the  initial  movement  of 
the  hand  lever,  the  remain- 
ing three-sixteenth  inch  be- 
ing a  slow  movement  but  at 
tremendous  pressure.  These 
chucks  are  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted as  readily  as  a  face 
plate.  They  are  simple  in 
construction,  strong  and  sub- 
stantial. Many  have  been 
running  continuously  for 
some  years  without  any  ap- 
parent  deterioration. 

The  two-jaw  chuck  is  a 
special  type  intended  for  op- 
erating with  irregular  shapes 
which  require  a  formed  false 
jaw  especially  constructed 
for  each  operation.  The  jaw 
movement  on  this  type  runs 
from  3/4-inch  on  the  8-inch 
size  to  1-1/4-inch  on  the  16- 
inch  size,  and  as  in  the  3- 
jaw  type  the  final  3/16-inch 
of  this  movement  is  at  a  very 
high  leverage  and  very  slow 
speed. 


FOR  SALE 

Specially  Priced 
HELSER  MARINE  WINCHES 

Three  8'/^  x  8 

One     9x9  Standard 

Two     9x9  Heavy  Duty 
1 — 9x9  Compound  Geared  Throttle  Reverse  Warping 

Winch  with  extended  shafts 
1 — 7x9  Enclosed  Type  Hesse-Martin  Steam  Capstan 

Lifting  capacity  on  single  line,  8|/4x8,  10,000 
pounds;  on  straight  line,  9x9,  12,500  pounds,  on 
straight  line.  All  throttle  reverse.  Piston  valves. 
Gear  ratio  5   to    1 . 

Wire  or    IVrile 

Helser  Machine  Works,  inc. 


PORTLAND 


OREGON 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 

OREGON 


PORTLAND 


SHIP  DRIVES 


A  Discussion  of  Reciprocating,  Turbine  and  Diesel  Engines 
By   H.    HAAS 


IN  a  consideration  of  suitable 
drives  for  ships,  i.  e.,  of  prime 
movers  for  impartinj?  motion  to 
the  ship's  propeller  and  through 
it  to  the  ship,  the  selection  should 
be  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
peller. A  propeller  is  most  efficient 
at  low  speed.  This  is  one  of  the  po- 
tent reasons  why  the  reciprocating 
steam  engine  still  finds  favor  for  a 
large  class  of  merchant  ships.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  following: 
the  reciprocating  steam  engine  dur- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  100  years 
has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree 
of  reliability  and  economy,  and  is 
simple  to  operate;  it  also  has  many 
inherent  advantages  peculiar  to  this 
type  of  engine  that  make  it  eminent- 
/    ly  suitable  for  ship  propulsion. 

Reciprocating  Engine 

A  reciprocating  engine's  speed  is 
readily  controlled  through  a  wide 
range,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
fuel  economy.  At  lesser  speeds  and 
lower  loads,  the  smaller  amount  of 
steam  admitted  to  the  cylinders  pro- 
portioned to  their  smaller  load  is 
still  economically  used,  and  the  over- 
all economy  is  only  lowered  by  the 
internal  friction  and  mechanical 
losses  of  the  engine  and  shafting, 
which  are  nearly  a  constant  amount. 
But  its  most  valuable  feature  is  the 
effectiveness  with  which  it  can  re- 
verse a  ship  from  full  ahead  motion 
and  get  it  going  in  full  motion  astern. 

Relative   Advantages  of   Steam 
Engine  and  Turbine 

While  steam  turbines  are  easier  to 
reverse  and  the  reversing  mechanism 
is  simpler  (speaking  here  merely  of 
the  maneuvers  the  engineer  has  to 
perform),  the  reversing  of  the  ship's 
motion  is  not  as  readily  performed 
by  turbines,  unless  special  provision 
has  been  made.  In  a  turbine  instal- 
lation an  ahead  and  an  astern  tur- 
bine must  be  mounted  on  the  same 
shaft.  When  steam  is  admitted  to 
the  astern  turbine,  a  large  amount 
is  consumed  in  bringing  the  rapidly 
revolving  mass  of  the  turbine  rotor 
(which  is  still  going  in  the  ahead 
direction),  in  which  a  large  amount 
of  live  energy  is  stored  up,  to  rest, 
before  the  steam  can  do  work  on  the 
astern  rotor  for  reversing  the  screw. 
During  this  entire  cycle  steam  is 
consumed.  There  is  no  other  means 
of  reversing  quickly  than  admitting 
immediately  a  large  volume  of  steam 
into  the  astern  turbine. 

Steam  Turbine  Development 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  suc- 
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cessful  steam  turbine,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  rotary  engine  were  well 
recognized.  But  the  great  obstacle 
to  success  was  a  lack  of  means  of 
preventing  the  dissipation  of  the 
steam's  energy  in  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing machine  whose  power  could  not 
be  applied  usefully.  Since  the  early 
70's  there  were  numerous  turbines 
tried,  but  they  all  wasted  steam  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  any  boiler  to 
furnish.  Even  Parsons'  first  10-  H. 
P.  turbine  (1884)  made  18,000  R.  P. 
M.  and  De  Laval's  (1883)  40,000  R. 
P.  M.  It  took  Parsons  eighteen  years 
of  constant  effort  and  unusual  cour- 
age and  perseverance  to  solve  the 
most  difficult,  baffling  engineering 
problems,  with  facilities,  tools,  in- 
struments, technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  far  less  than  what  we 
possess  today,  before  he  produced  a 
successful  turbine.  That  was  in  1900, 
but  a  few  years  later  the  develop- 
ment of  the  turbine  had  already  as- 
sumed tremendous  proportions,  and 
by  1906  more  than  3,000,000  H.  P. 
had  been  built. 

This  extensive  development  and 
use  of  steam  turbines  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  modern  alternating  cur- 
rent generators,  the  high  rotative 
speed  of  turbines  greatly  reducing 
the  size  and  manufacturing  cost  of 
alternators. 

Advantages  of  Steam  Turbines 

The  advantages  of  steam  turbines 
may  be  briefly  summarized:  In  pro- 
portion to  a  given  power  output,  they 
are  the  most  compact  prime  mover. 
They  occupy  only  one-fourth  to  one- 
eighth  the  space  of  a  reciprocating 
steam  engine  of  equal  power  and 
weigh  much  less.  While  there  is  a 
definite  practical  limit  to  the  size  of 
reciprocating  engines,  there  is  no 
such  limit  to  the  size  of  turbines, 
and  units  of  100,000  H.  P.  are  now 
being  considered. 

With  the  elimination  of  tangential 
forces  and  of  reciprocating  masses, 
small  foundations  only  are  needed. 
Turbines  require  fewer  operatives, 
use  considerably  less  lubricating  oil, 
and  do  not  contaminate  the  conden- 
sate with  oil  like  steam  engines. 
They  are  very  economical  of  steam, 
as  they  permit  the  use  of  high  pres- 
sure and  high  superheat.  The  steam 
engine  puts  a  definite  limit  to  these. 
The  constructor  is  definitely  limited 
in  the  steam  pressure  he  can  safely 
use  in  a  high  pressure  cylinder  of  a 
triple  or  quadruple  expansion  en- 
gine.   The  same  applies  to  the  steam 


temperatures.  With  high  steam  tem- 
peratures a  large  amount  of  heat  is 
taken  directly  into  the  cylinders  (and 
only  by  taking  it  into  the  cylinders 
is  it  effective),  which,  transmitted  to 
the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  en- 
gine, that  must  be  kept  tight  and 
well  lubricated,  tends  to  nullify  the  « 
very  conditions  necessary  to  econom- 
ical operation. 

In  the  turbine  the  superheat  is 
changed  into  mechanical  work  in  the 
simplest  manner  and  the  shortest 
time.  It  is  given  up  in  the  nozzle 
and  not  beyond  and  into  the  turbine. 
A  turbine  can  use  effectively  higher 
vacua  than  a  steam  engine.  The  in- 
ternal friction  of  the  moving  parts 
of  a  steam  engine  is  considerably 
more  than  that  of  a  turbine;  there- 
fore, if  the  terminal  pressure  is  less 
than  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
engine,  no  power  is  gained.  High 
vacuum  also  calls  for  low  condenser 
temperatures,  which  bring  about 
large  heat  losses  in  the  engine  cyl- 
inders. Nor  are  the  required  large 
cross-sectional  areas  of  the  exhaust 
steam  ports,  ducts  and  valves  feas- 
ible for  the  large  volumes  of  low 
pressure  steam  to  be  handled.  But 
with  these  insufficient  areas  the  ef- 
fect of  a  high  vacuum  is  not  realiz- 
able on  the  piston,  as  only  the  effec- 
tive decreased  back  pressure  at  the 
piston  is  beneficial. 

Steam  Turbines  for  Ships 

The  turbine,  having  all  these  ad- 
vantages and  showing  considerably 
higher  overall  fuel  economy  than  re- 
ciprocating engines,  it  was  natural 
that  its  use  as  a  propelling  medium 
for  ships  should  have  been  early 
considered.  The  development  of  the 
high  speed  express  steamers  of  large 
tonnage  requiring  upward  of  50,000 
S.  H.  P.  would  indeed  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  turbine. 

But  an  adjustment  was  necessary 
between  the  characteristic  high  rota- 
tive speed  of  the  turbine  and  the 
low  rotative  speed  of  the  propeller, 
if  their  respective  efficiencies  were 
not  to  be  sacrificed. 

Increased  propeller  speed  intro- 
duces unavoidably  greater  resistance 
and  reduced  screw  efficiency.  Mere 
speeding  up  of  a  screw  finally  gets 
to  a  point  where  the  water  can  no 
longer  follow  the  screw;  it  moves 
in  a  vacuum  and  its  propelling  ac- 
tion stops  completely. 
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Turbine  Direct  Drive 

The  necessary  speed  reduction  af- 
fects the  turbine  badly.  While  spe- 
cially designed  propellers  and  pro- 
peller speeds  of  800  to  1000  R.  P. 
M.  have  been  used,  showing  an  over- 
all economy  in  excess  of  equally 
powerful  steam  engine  installations, 
notwithstanding  the  much  lowered 
screw  efficiency,  such  high  speed  in- 
stallations have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  and  are  certainly  not  in 
order  for  merchantmen.  For  large 
installations,  as  express  steamers, 
battleships  and  cruisers,  Parsons 
solved  it  by  using  a  large  number 
of  pressure  ranges  in  the  turbines 
with  large  wheels,  and  so  connect- 
ing a  number  of  turbines  mounted 
on  different  shafts  (usually  four 
screws)  that  the  steam  flowed  from 
a  high  pressure  turbine  to  interme- 
diate and  low  pressure  turbines,  by 
these  means  reducing  the  speed  of 
the  turbines  sufficiently  to  secure 
fairly  economical  screw  speeds. 

Turbine  Geared  Drive 

Another  method  extensively  used 
is  the  reduction  of  the  screw  speed 
by  the  interposition  of  reduction 
gears  between  the  shafts  of  the 
screw  and  turbine.  Its  advantages 
lie  in  the  use  of  high  speed,  i.  e., 
specially  efficient  turbines,  and  low 
speed  propellers,  speed  reduction  of 
1 :26  being  not  uncommon.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  reduce  going 
screw  speeds  below  80  R.  P.  M.,  a 
speed  common  with  steam  engines. 
Fuel  savings  of  from  15  to  40  per 
cent  resulted  from  the  use  of  geared 
turbines  compared  to  turbines  direct 
connected  to  the  propeller  shaft, 
which  plainly  shows  the  importance 
of  the  use  of  the  most  favorable 
speeds  for  both  turbine  and   screw. 

As  a  further  advantage  of  geared 
drives  over  direct  turbine  drives 
may  be  mentioned  that  such  turbines 
are  less  liable  to  race  when  the 
screw  comes  out  of  the  water,  which 
is  often  the  case  in  turbulent,  heavy 
seas.  The  transmission  losses  of  a 
high  grade  gear  can  be  kept  within 
2  to  3  per  cent.  Reduction  gears 
running  at  such  high  speed  have  to 
be  of  great  precision,  of  high  quality 
material  and  kept  in  perfect  align- 
ment. They  must  run  in  clean  oil, 
the  circulation  of  which  must  not 
stop  if  rapid  wear  and  possible 
burning  of  the  gears  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. As  a  ship  is  not  rigid,  but  as 
its  hull,  members  and  frames  pant, 
move  and  creep  under  the  action  of 
the  seas  and  the  pounding  of  the 
waves,  such  movement  in  time  affects 
the  perfect  alignment  of  the  gears, 
and  their  wear  may  be  unduly  in- 
creased and  their  life  shortened. 
Turbine  Hydraulic  Drive 
Another  type  of  speed  transform- 


er, known  as  the  Fottinger  trans- 
former, developed  in  Germany,  util- 
izes centrifugal  pump  and  hydraulic 
turbine  runners  of  different  diame- 
ters and  properly  designed  blading 
or  buckets,  and  water  is  the  trans- 
mitting medium.  It  works  silently, 
smoothly,  without  vibration,  is  very 
readily  reversed,  without  the  use  of 
a  reversing  turbine,  occupies  small 
space,  and  secures  a  fair  speed  re- 
duction, and  efficiencies  as  high  as 
90  per  cent.  It  has  been  introduced 
and  is  used  successfully  on  a  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  widely  used  in  the  future. 

Turbine  Electric  Drive 

A  later  development  of  means  to 
secure  the  necessary  speed  reduction 
is  by  use  of  slow  speed  electric  mo- 
tors for  driving  the  screws.  Current 
to  these  motors  is  furnished  by  a 
high  speed,  self-contained  steam  tur- 
bo-generator set.  This  portion  of  the 
plant  would  then  be  a  self-contained 
electric  power  station  unit,  generat- 
ing current  for  driving  the  motor  or 
motors  (depending  on  the  number  of 
screws  used).  The  steam  turbine 
and  generator  would  have  their  high- 
est economical  speed,  whereas  the 
motor  speed  is  slowed  down  to  the 
needs  of  the  screws.  In  such  an  in- 
stallation, reversing  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter,  as  it  involves 
the  changing  of  two  out  of  the  three 
phases  of  a  three-wire  system  feed- 
ing the  motor.  While  such  an  instal- 
lation has  many  advantages,  it  has 
also  its  disadvantages,  which  are  the 
high  cost  of  such  an  installation,  the 
use  of  high  tension  current  on  board 
a  ship,  and  the  combined  losses  in 
generators  and  motor,  which  is  from 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  electric  drive  has  been  exten- 
sively adopted  by  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  latest  battle-cruisers 
now  building  will  have  a  "central 
power  station"  of  180,000  H.  P.,  sup- 
plying current  to  four  motors,  each 
driving  its  propeller. 

Diesel  Engine  Drive 

In  the  foregoing,  steam  installa- 
tions were  discussed.  By  reason  of 
its  high  fuel  economy  the  Diesel  oil 
engine  will  find  increased  favor  as 
a  prime  mover  for  merchant  ships. 
Such  engines  will  perform  the  same 
work  with  one  -  third  the  oil  fuel 
burned  under  the  boilers  of  the  very 
best  steam  installation. 

In  such  installations  the  boiler- 
room  is  eliminated  and  by  reason 
of  the  great  fuel  economy,  consider- 
able space  in  a  ship  taken  up  by 
fuel  tanks  or  coal  bunkers  is  made 
available  for  cargo.  The  saving  is 
therefore  a  double  one — fuel,  which 
is  the  principal  item,  and  additional 
cargo  space. 

Motorships    have    traveled    16,000 


miles  without  rebunkering  for  fuel 
oil.  Diesel  engines  are  now  avail- 
able in  units  of  5000  H.  P.,  .so  that 
the  majority  of  merchantmen  can  be 
provided  with  oil  engines  of  ade- 
quate size.  In  this  engine  the  fuel 
oil  is  sprayed  directly  into  the  en- 
gine cylinder,  where  it  is  ignited  by 
the  highly  heated  air  previously 
compressed  by  the  piston. 

Two  general  types  of  engines  are 
used,  one  working  on  the  four-stroke 
and  the  other  on  the  two  -  stroke 
cycle.  In  the  former  every  fourth 
stroke  is  a  power  stroke,  the  other 
three  strokes  being  used  for  ex- 
pelling the  products  of  combustion, 
drawing  in  a  charge  of  fresh  air 
and  compressing  this  charge. 

In  the  two-stroke  cycle  engine  the 
exhaustion  of  the  burnt  gases  and 
the  refilling  of  the  cylinder  with 
fresh  air  is  done  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  power  stroke,  and  the 
second  stroke  then  compresses  a  new 
charge  of  fresh  air. 

Before  the  provision  of  successful 
reversing  gear  for  four-stroke  cycle 
oil  engines  was  solved  (and  this  was 
no  easy  solution,  as  only  every  fourth 
stroke  was  a  power  stroke),  recourse 
was  had  to  the  Del  Proposto  system 
of  reversing,  first  used  on  the  Rus- 
sian ship  Sarmat  in   1904,  and  sub- 
sequently installed  on  many  Russian 
river  boats  and  ships  of  the  Russian 
Navy.   The  engine  was  used  for  driv- 
ing the  ship  ahead,  but  for  revers- 
ing was  coupled  to  a  generator,  and 
a    motor    reversed    the    screw.      The 
engine  speed  could  be  reduced  from 
240    to    72    revolutions    per    minute. 
Since  then  very  successful  oil  engine 
reversing  gear  of  diff'erent  types  has 
been  developed  and  has  been  in  use 
on  many  ships  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  all,  compressed  air,   usually  fur- 
nished   by    a    Diesel    engine    driven 
compressor,  is  used  for  bringing  the 
engine  quickly  to  a   stop  and   when 
running  in  the  reversed  direction  the 
compressed  air,  used  as  a  fluid  pres- 
sure   actuating   medium,    is    stopped 
and  the  fuel  oil  injections  resumed. 
The  modern  high-grade,  high-pow- 
ered marine  engine  has  the  low  speed 
favorable    to    high    screw    efficiency. 
This   low  speed   also   facilitates   the 
burning  of  heavy  oils  with  high  boil- 
ing points,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
the  high  speed  oil  engine.    Each  cyl- 
inder is  fitted  with  its  own  individ- 
ual fuel  oil   pump,  so  that  the  fuel 
supply  to  each  cylinder  is  carefully 
regulated,   and   in   two  -  stroke   cycle 
engines  the  reversing  mechanism  is 
particularly  simple,  so  that  ships  can 
be  reversed  as  quickly  with  oil  en- 
gines   as    with    reciprocating    steam 
engines,    and    the    maneuvering   and 
speed  control  through  a  wide  range 
is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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"Last  time  I  7^'cnt  over  her  double  bottoms  zvith 
Briggs  zvas  just  before  tlie  war — and  that's  nearly 
eight  years  ago.  Since  then  she's  been  looking  into 
every  port  in  the  far  cast — (7/;(/  her  Cap'n  says  her 
IflT^'cr  insides  arc  still  tit  as  a  fiddle." 

— "Bituminous  Bill" 


Briggs  Bituminous  Composition 

will  do  the  same  for  any  ship.     For  protecting    inner   bottoms,    peaks,    tanks,   bulkhead    or 
compartment  doors  and  walls,  chain  lockers,  etc.,  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  first  cost  is  a  little  greater  than  paint  but  a  single  application  should  last  a  life  time. 
It  forms  a  tough,  firm,  elastic  coating  that  does  not  crack,  flake  or  chip. 


Send  for  our  ncK'  booklet  "The  Solution  of  the  Corrosion  Problem." 
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Where  you  want  it 
As  much  as  you  want 

PRESTO-LITE  Dissolved  Acetylene  and  Prest  O-Lite  Ser- 
vice have  made  the  oxy-acetylene  process  indispensable  in 
ship-yards. 

JkdOMk 

DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 

provides  ship  builders  with  the  purest  cutting  and  welding 
gas  in  easily  portable,  instantly  accessible  and  highly  conven- 
ient cylinders. 

Without  such  a  supply  of  uniformly  high  grade  gas  always 
at  hand,  cutters  and  welders  would  find  impossible  many 
applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  now  in  common  use. 

And  Prest-O-Lite  Service,  operating  through  forty  plants 
and  warehouses,  places  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  at 
the  command  of  ship-yards  anywhere,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices  :  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada  :  Prest-O-Lite  Co.   of  Canada,  Limited,   Toronto 
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of  operation. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

An  Analysis  of  the  Task  Before  the  American  People 

By  ALBERT  D.   LASKER 

Chairman,  United  States  Shipping  Board* 


UNTIL  there  is  an  awakened  consciousness  on  the 
part  of   all   citizens   of   America   that   economic 
stability  is  dependent  on  the  disposal  of  our  sur- 
plus wares  and  products  in  world  markets,  there 
can  never  be  an  American  merchant  marine. 

Until  the  farmer  in  Kansas,  the  industrial  worker 
in  Indiana,  the  miner  in  Arizona,  realize  that  the  reg- 
ularity and  volume  of  their  daily  wage  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, as  dependent  on  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  as  is  the  continuity  of  employ- 
ment and  the  wage  of  the  dock  worker  in  Baltimore 
or  San  Francisco,  there  can  be  no  assured  hope  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  will  be  maintained  as  it 
should  be  on  the  seven  seas.  Sound  economics  accept 
as  fundamental  that  national  prosperity  is  based  on 
continuity  of  employment  at  wages  consonant  with 
American  standards  of  living. 

Surplus  Demands  World  Market 

When  surpluses  accumulate,  prices  are  demoralized 
and  employment  ends  until  the  excess  has  been  con- 
sumed. 

As  long  as  America  had  a  virgin  empire  to  explore 
and  develop,  the  need  generally  for  world  markets  to 
consume  surpluses  was  not  pressing.  In  our  begin- 
ning, with  thirteen  states,  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
Atlantic,  we  were  a  seafaring  nation;  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  of  1812,  under  wise  protective  laws, 
the  American  flag  floated  proudest  of  all  on  the  seas. 
Beginning  with  the  period  of  forty-nine,  the  opportun- 
ity for  wealth  in  our  uncharted  and  undeveloped  cen- 
tral and  western  empire  challenged  the  imagination  of 
America's  youth,  and  the  lure  of  salt  water  gave  place 
to  the  call  of  the  unclaimed  riches  that  awaited  the 
overland  emigrant. 

But,  today,  with  forty-eight  states,  well  populated 
with  over  105,000,000  people;  with  world  conditions 
changed  by  the  great  war;  America,  which,  during 
the  period  of  the  conquering  of  its  empire,  was  a  self- 
consuming  and  self-sufficient  nation  by  and  large,  now 
finds  itself  once  more,  if  employment  is  to  be  general, 
with  permanent  surpluses  which  can  only  find  outlet 
on  the  ocean. 

Need  tor  Merchant  Marine 

Generally  speaking,  the  last  ten  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion makes  the  market  and  it  is  this  last  ten  per  cent 
that  we  must  insure  disposal  of  to  customers  in  for- 
eign lands.  Except  with  a  merchant  marine  under 
our  own  control  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  these 
essential  markets. 

When  the  Boer  war  came,  Britain  withdrew  her  ships 
from  our  trade,  because  she  had  need  of  them  to  carry 


*  Address  delivered  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  New  York  City, 
October  5,  1921. 


her  own  armies  and  her  own  supplies  to  the  scene  of 
battle.  Had  we  then  the  need  of  world  trade  which 
we  have  today,  America  would  have  suffered  indeed. 
The  lack  of  ships  for  American  trade  in  1915  is  too 
fresh  in  our  memory  to  need  stressing. 

Napoleon  said,  "An  army  travels  on  its  belly."  This, 
too,  is  true  of  the  navy.  We  have  today  the  second 
largest  navy  in  the  world.  And  who  can  promise  that 
in  the  next  war  we  can  call  on  allies  for  the  bottoms 
needed  to  transport  our  army  and  feed  and  supply  it 
and  our  navy?  So,  from  the  standpoint  of  peace,  or 
the  standpoint  of  war,  America's  stability  calls  for  the 
insurance  of  a  merchant  marine.  Thus,  an  interest  in 
the  problem  and  a  sacrifice  for  its  successful  fruition 
becomes  as  important  to  the  inland  dweller  as  to  the 
coastal  population.. 

Sixteen  weeks  ago  today  the  present  United  States 
Shipping  Board  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered 
upon  the  stupendous  task  assigned  it.  This  child  of 
war's  necessity  had  grown  to  huge  proportions  under 
such  conditions  as  to  present  to  the  new  board  a  task 
so  tremendous  that  no  one  not  directly  associated  with 
it  can  have  a  remote  comprehension  of  its  magnitude. 
Task  Facing  Shipping  Board 

These  sixteen  weeks  of  strenuous  endeavor  have  ac- 
complished only  a  mere  beginning,  but  a  real  begin- 
ning, of  the  foundation  upon  which  a  substantial 
structure  of  accomplishment,  we  hope,  may,  in  good 
time,  be  erected.  In  June  last  the  overhead  shore  or- 
ganization of  the  board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration consisted  of  some  8300  people,  at  an  annual 
salary  expense  of  nearly  $16,000,000,  but  in  spite  of 
this  huge  organization  it  was  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ent board  to  call  into  being  an  entirely  new  body  of 
executives  to  handle  the  work  that  it  found  awaiting  it. 

As  the  summer  passed,  it  became  necessary  to  go  to 
Congress  for  more  funds,  no  appropriation  having  been 
voted  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  the  old  board.  The 
urgent  deficiency  bill  carried  $48,500,000,  which  was 
given  to  the  board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  current  expenses.  In  addition,  the 
board  had  already  been  voted  $25,000,000  to  finish  the 
last  of  the  ships  under  construction  and  was  permit- 
ted to  use  $55,000,000  more  for  its  current  expenses, 
providing  that  it  could  find  such  sum  or  any  part 
thereof  from  the  liquidation  of  its  assets.  At  the  mo- 
ment it  would  appear  impossible,  without  an  uncon- 
scionable sacrifice  of  assets,  to  realize  any  material 
part  of  this  $55,000,000  within  the  immediate  reason- 
able future. 

No  Financial  Statement 

The  new  board  found  no  financial  statements  of  the 
condition  of  the  board,  either  as  to  capital  expendi- 
tures or  operating  history,  which  any  business  or  bus- 
iness man  could  use  as  a  guide.     The  accounting  sys- 
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tem  that  started  with  the  operation  of  ships  had  simp- 
ly collapsed  and  the  new  board's  immediate  problem 
was  to  create  a  system  of  accounting  that  would  truly 
mirror  the  business  of  the  corporation. 

To  build  such  an  accounting  and  financial  system 
on  the  shattered  fragments  that  we  found  awaiting  us 
was  a  task  in  itself  to  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  any 
organization.  After  si.xteen  weeks  we  find  ourselves 
with  the  framework  of  our  human  organization  (ac- 
counting, operating,  financial,  legal  and  li(iuidation) 
practically  completed. 

Cutting  Overhead 

With  its  new  and,  what  is  considered  in  some  quar- 
ters, high-priced  additions,  the  salary  roll  of  nearly 
$16,000,000  of  June  last  has  decreased  to  approximate- 
ly $12,000,000,  and  the  number  of  employes  represented 
by  this  pay  roll  to  less  than  6000.  Financial  reports 
are  beginning  to  come  in.  On  September  23  we  had 
our  cash  statement  as  of  August  31,  the  second  cash 
statement  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  new  board 
to  have  since  it  took  office. 

On  the  same  date  our  operating  account  for  the 
month  of  August  was  presented,  and  three  weeks  ago 
the  result  of  the  inventory  of  all  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  materials  and  supplies  (not  including  plants, 
ships  or  accounts)  was  available  for  the  consideration 
of  the  board  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  for  liqui- 
dation. The  reorganization  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  offices  is  proceeding  apace  and  it  is  hoped 
that  results  accomplished  in  months  to  come  will  show 
a  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  plan  of  respectable 
operating  efficiency,  limited  by  the  handicaps  sur- 
rounding American  shipping  in  general  and  govern- 
ment operation  in  particular. 

America's  Merchant  Fleet 

The  American  nation  today  finds  itself  in  possession 
of  a  fleet  of  1450  ocean-going  steel  ships  of  approxi- 
mately 10,-500,000  deadweight  tons,  not  to  mention  a 
fleet  of  10  ferro-concrete  vessels  of  over  60,000  tons, 
and  a  wooden  fleet  of  285  ships  of  1,000,000  deadweight 
tons.  For  practical  purposes  we  need  only  consider 
the  steel  fleet,  as  the  concrete  and  wooden  ships  will 
be  eradicated. 

Of  these,  nearly  1500  steel  steamers,  we  may  say, 
in  round  figures,  that  one-third  of  the  number,  com- 
prising nearly  one-half  of  the  tonnage  in  deadweight, 
are  excellent  commercial  vessels,  one-third  are  fair 
commercial  vessels,  and  the  balance  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  a  total  loss  save  for  what  salvage  can 
be  gotten  out  of  them  through  ultimate  sale  or  con- 
version, either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

The  reason  that  half  the  steel  tonnage  owned  by  the 
government  rates  from  fair  to  not  usable  is  that  in 
the  stress  of  war  there  was  necessarily  constructed 
whatever  type  of  ship  could  be  most  expeditiously 
built,  regardless  of  its  ultimate  commercial  value  in 
times  of  peace.  To  briefly  illuminate  why  one-third  of 
these  ships  were  classed  as  not  commercially  practic- 
able, in  order  to  get  the  maximum  production  of  war 
tonnage,  some  300  ships  were  built  in  the  yards  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  To  bring  these  vessels  to  salt  water, 
they  mu.st  pass  through  the  Welland  Canal,  the  size  of 
whose  locks  determine  the  size  of  these  lake-built  ves- 
sels. Most  of  these  cannot  be  used  on  the  Lakes,  be- 
cause they  were  built  for  sea  service  and  do  not  meet 
fresh-water  needs.  Most  of  them  are  too  uneconom- 
ical for  ocean  carriers  to  meet  the  competition  of 
peace-time  trade. 

Cost  of  Construction 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  fleet  and  its  op- 
eration up  to  the  present  time  is  about  $3,500,000,000, 


the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes.  If  the  whole 
$3,500,000,000  were  written  off'  today  and  the  ffeet  car- 
ried as  a  total  loss,  this  greate.st  of  the  government's 
war  operations  would  not  owe  the  American  people 
one  penny.  Unfortunately,  the  billion  dollars  or  more 
expended  on  airplanes  performed  no  service  at  all  in 
the  war,  but  who  can  say,  of  the  major  factors,  which 
was  the  determining  one  in  bringing  the  war  to  its 
successful  conclusion?  Certainly  there  were  several 
major  factors,  first  of  which  was  our  valiant  army 
itself,  but  none  of  the  major  factors  counted  more 
than  the  government's  fleet. 

True,  most  of  this  fleet  was  not  finished  until  after 
the  war's  end,  but  Germany,  knowing  that  the  ships 
were  to  immediately  come  out  of  the  yards,  realized 
that  she  was  fighting  a  losing  game.  The  allies  and 
America  used  their  ships  more  profligately  because 
they  knew  replacement  was  at  hand.  So  that,  poten- 
tially, the  vast  share  of  the  fleet  that  was  not  finished 
until  after  the  war  really  played  a  dominating  feature 
in  hastening  the  final  decision. 

Foreign  Trade  Carried 

Nor  could  our  upwards  of  $20,000,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  trade  have  been  carried  on  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  armistice  and  the  present  had  not  this  fleet 
been  in  existence.  It  was  because  of  this  fleet  that 
we  were  able  to  move  the  enormous  volume  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  and  raw  materials  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  world  tonnage.  It  was  be- 
cause of  these  ships  that  our  factories,  farms  and 
mines  were  able  to  operate  at  top  speed  when  the  boys 
returning  from  the  front  were  seeking  employment. 
How  serious  would  have  been  the  situation  had  to- 
day's liquidation  been  in  process  when  the  country 
was  called  on  to  absorb  into  its  economic  life  the 
4,000,000  men  who  had  so  sacrificially  borne  arms  in 
the  world's  great  war. 

So  today  we  are  left  with  this  great  fleet — many 
times  the  largest  that  has  ever  responded  to  the  or- 
ders of  a  single  owner — and  the  great  question  that 
confronts  the  Shipping  Board,  the  problem  toward 
which  all  of  its  organizing  efforts  have,  so  far,  been 
directed,  is  the  problem  of  the  future  of  its  vessels 
and  of  America  upon  the  seas.  For,  in  the  successful 
operation  of  these  vessels,  lies  the  immediate  hope  of 
the  establishment  of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
and  in  an  established  American  merchant  marine  lies 
our  only  assured  hope  of  world  trade,  which  means 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  America. 

The  fleet,  under  the  control  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
which  has  been  built  and  operated  at  a  cost  to  the 
government's  treasury  of  $3,500,000,000,  will  no  longer 
be  an  irksome  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  The  building 
program  is  practically  finished.  Only  such  ships  are 
being  completed  as  are  cheaper  to  finish  than  to  scrap. 
The  $25,000,000  appropriation  from  Congress,  with  pos- 
sibly $5,000,000  more,  will,  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
see  the  last  of  the  government  -  owned  fleet  ready  for 
operation. 

Tying  Up  Tonnage 

The  Shipping  Board  has  steadily  been  tying  up  ton- 
nage, primarily  to  stop  its  own  losses,  which  has  inci- 
dentally resulted  in  permitting  continued  operations 
by  private  owners,  who  could  not  run  in  competition 
with  the  government  (even  were  the  government  will- 
ing) during  the  present  world  depression.  It  is  the 
board's  duty  to  see  that  the  utmost  tonnage  possible 
IS  being  carried  at  this  time  under  the  American  flag, 
but  it  is  also  its  duty  to  see  that  private  operators  are 
fostered  and  that  the  government's  loss  is  minimized. 

We  believe  we  have  our  losses  checked  and  hope  to 
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require  not  more  than  $5,000,000  a  month  for  opera- 
tions from  now  until  the  end  of  the  government's  fis- 
cal year,  June  30  next.  Five  million  dollars  a  month 
is  a  huge  sum,  but  small  compared  to  keeping  alive 
an  organization  with  $3,500,000,000  invested  and  oper- 
ating and  developing  essential  sti-ategic  trade  routes, 
which  must  necessarily  be  run  at  a  loss  under  the 
present  trying  conditions  of  world  carrying  trade.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  if  we  can  produce  a  construc- 
tive policy,  the  taxpayer,  hard  pressed  though  he  is, 
will  not  only  approve  of  the  continued  operation  at 
the  present  cost,  but  applaud  same,  in  comparison  to 
the  previous  loss  entailed. 

Liquidation 

The  liquidation  of  the  $3,500,000,000  of  the  corpora- 
tion's assets  will,  at  any  time,  realize  but  a  fraction 
of  the  original  cost,  because  the  fleet  was  built  with 
understandable  waste  and  high  expense  during  war 
pressure.  The  money  loss  in  liquidation  need  not  be 
considered,  since  it  has  already  been  written  off  in 
the  cost  of  the  war  and,  as  here  outlined,  served  a 
function  in  full  value. 

What  remains,  though,  are  the  ships — potentially  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  America  has  to  insure  its  eco- 
nomic future,  which  means  to  insure  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  its  people. 

What  then  are  the  problems  that  must  be  met  to 
permit  these  ships  to  pass  into  hands  of  private  own- 
ers, to  be  sponsored  under  the  initiative  and  energy 
of  private  ownership?  What  are  the  problems  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  operations  of  American  ships 
privately  owned?  What  are  the  problems  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  assured  American  merchant  marine? 
Permit  us  to  inventory  America's  future  on  the  seas, 
at  this  time  when  world  shipping  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, and  America's  in  particular,  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  in  proportion  to  existing  tonnage,  possibly  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  seafaring  man  under  eco- 
nomic   conditions. 

World  Tonnage 

When  the  tonnage  of  vessels  now  building  through- 
out the  world  is  completed,  there  will  be  afloat  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one-third,  as  compared  to  the  exist- 
ing pre-war  tonnage.  True,  abroad,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  many  war-built  ships  are  now  regarded  as 
useless.  This  is  even  true  of  Britain,  considered  the 
foremost  of  shipbuilding  nations.  However,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ships  today  has  not  yet  returned  to  pre- 
war standards.  Disarrangement  of  trade  routes,  re- 
sulting in  longer  average  voyages,  is  a  factor  that 
tends  to  counteract  this  excess,  which  is,  however, 
vastly  exceeded  by  the  enormous  dropping  off  in  for- 
eign  trade. 

The  best  estimate  available  today  shows  that  in 
1921,  in  tons  of  ocean  freight,  perhaps  60  per  cent  as 
much  is  moving  as  in  1913.  Granting  the  premise  that 
the  last  10  or  15  per  cent  of  trade  makes  or  demoral- 
izes the  market,  the  possible  40  per  cent  deficit  in 
ocean  trade  existing  today  eloquently  speaks  for  itself. 

Ocean  Freight  Market 

As  a  result  of  this  decrease  in  trade  and  the  in- 
crease in  ships  since  May,  1920,  freights  have  fallen 
off  and,  as  cargoes  ceased  to  be  available,  vessel  after 
vessel  has  been  tied  up,  until  now  an  amount  of  ton- 
nage which  practically  represents  the  total  visible  ex- 
cess of  some  20,000,000  deadweight  tons  hangs  over 
the  ocean-carrying  market,  which  will  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  freight  to  a  remunerative  basis  for  a  longer 
time  after  trade  improvement  sets  in.  Half  of  this 
tonnage  will  never  turn  a  wheel  again,  being  unfit  for 
profitable  peace-time  operations. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  America  is  not  alone 
stricken,  as  more  than  half  of  the  laid-up  tonnage  fly 
foreign  flags.  Obviously,  the  nations  who,  for  centu- 
ries, have  been  building  trade  routes,  with  generations 
of  good  will  behind  them,  will  feel  the  depression  in 
much  smaller  measure  than  does  our  vast  new  Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

Ship  Values 

Because  of  the  existing  excess  of  tonnage,  the  val- 
ues of  bottoms  have  so  dropped  that  time  charters  to- 
day are  one-eighth  of  the  going  rates  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1919.  A  10,000-ton  steamer  can  be  had  under 
charter  hire  for  a  little  over  $11,000  per  month,  as 
against  $100,000  when  charter  hire  was  at  its  height. 
In  the  face  of  these  low  rates  the  American  owner 
finds  himself  confronted  by  the  keenest  of  foreign  com- 
petition, with  the  handicaps  of  higher  wages,  expen- 
sive victualing,  and  severe  legislative  requirements. 
Who  will  question  that  American  living  standards 
should  be  maintained  on  the  seas  as  on  the  land,  but 
to  be  maintained  they  must  be  paid  for  and  the  dif- 
ference between  American  and  foreign  standards  must 
somehow  be  met. 

American  ships  cost  more  to  build  than  foreign 
ships,  because  of  higher  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing and,  therefore,  higher  American  wages.  No  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  can  be  created  with  ships  oper- 
ated under  the  American  flag,  but  built  in  foreign 
yards.  Domestic  shipyards  are  as  necessary  to  a  mer- 
chant marine  as  the  ships  themselves,  because,  in  case 
of  need  for  tonnage  when  other  nations  could  not  or 
would  not  supply  us,  we  might  find  ourselves  with  a 
woefully  unbalanced  fleet  and,  in  time  of  war,  with- 
out facilities  for  replacements  and  repairs. 
American  Operation 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  operation  and 
original  cost,  with  all  it  entails,  America's  new,  young 
merchant  marine  is  under  financial  handicaps  of  a 
major  nature.  Added  to  that,  the  sea  routes  of  the 
world  are  controlled  by  other  nations.  Wherefore,  we 
must  spend,  as  every  new  business  must  spend,  the 
moneys  to  get  our  share  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  oth- 
ers. We  are  thus  face  to  face  with  the  question.  What 
must  be  done  that  the  American  flag  may  not  only  be 
kept  flying  on  the  seven  seas,  but  that  America  may 
take  the  place  on  the  seas  that  her  needs  of  world 
commerce  and  her  position  demand? 

The  merchant  marine  act  of  1920,  generally  known 
as  the  Jones  bill,  has  as  its  preamble  a  magna  charta 
for  America  on  the  seas  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
our  country's  legislation: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  it  is  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  for  the  proper  growth  of  its  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  suit- 
able types  of  vessels  suflii  ient  to  carry  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or  military 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  ulti- 
mately to  be  owned  and  operated  privately  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  and  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  merchant  marine,  and,  in  so  far  as  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shall,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  vessels  and  shipping  property  as  hereinafter 
provided,  in  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  shipping  laws,  keep  al- 
ways in  view  this  purpose  and  object  as  the  primary 
end  to  be  obtained." 
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Admini^itrutiun   Attitude 

The  Congress  that  passed  this  legislation  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  handicaps  to  American 
ocean  trade.  President  Harding  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  framed  it  and  none  more  inspiringly 
co-operated  than  he.  And  it  is  my  privilege  here  to 
announce  and  confirm  that  the  same  inspiration  which 
guided  him  in  his  work  on  this  bill  as  a  Senator,  lives 
with  him  as  President.  His  interest  in  the  successful 
application  of  the  Jones  bill  and  the  establishment  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  has  increased  from  the 
time  of  the  framing  of  the  bill  until  today,  as  his  re- 
sponsibilities have  increased  from  Senator  to  Presi- 
dent. No  man  living  more  whole-heartedly  and  deter- 
minedly calls  for  a  permanent  policy  for  American 
shipping  than  President  Harding.  No  man  living  de- 
sires more  keenly  a  permanent  American  merchant 
marine  commensurate  with  American  needs  than  Pi  ( s- 
ident  Harding.  It  is  the  inspiration  and  determination 
of  President  Harding  that  give  heart  to  the  Shipping 
Board  to  carry  the  great  burdens  it  bears. 

Senator  Jones,  whose  name  the  merchant  marine 
act  of  1920  bears,  will  live  immortal  in  our  sea  history. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  because  of  intervening  con- 
ditions it  is  only  now,  sixteen  months  after  the  Jones 
bill  became  law,  that  there  exists  a  Shipping  Board 
which  for  the  first  time  is  ready  to  consider  the  great 
questions  of  policy  and  the  mandates  contained  in  that 
legislation,  in  the  application  of  which  may  lie  the 
ultimate  life  or  death  of  America  upon  the  seas. 
The  Jones  Act 

The  Jones  act  was  obviously  framed  with  the  recog- 
nition that,  because  of  conditions  surrounding  Ameri- 
can sea  carrying  which  we  have  covered,  no  American 
merchant  marine  could  be  established  without  extran- 
eous assistance  being  created  for  its  benefit.  The 
Jones  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  what  is  hoped 
will  be  such  extraneous  assistance.  For  instance,  it 
provides  that  American  mail  shall  be  carried  in  Amer- 
ican ships,  thereby  giving  American  tonnage  the  ben- 
efit of  revenues  accruing  from  postal  service  originat- 
ing in  this  country ;  it  provides  for  through  preferen- 
tial rates  on  railroads,  to  be  allowed  only  when  prop- 
erty or  passengers  are  carried  in  American  vessels; 
it  provides  for  the  abrogation  of  treaties  restricting 
America's  right  to  impose  discriminating  custom  du- 
ties and  tonnage  dues. 

It  was  the  thought  and  hope  of  the  framers  of  the 
Jones  bill  that  the  application  of  these  three  major 
and  several  other  minor  provisions  would  render  Amer- 
ican tonnage  such  extraneous  assistance  as  to  increase 
their  earning  capacity,  so  as  to  enable  our  merchant 
marine  to  cope  with  foreign  competition,  in  spite  of 
its  higher  original  cost  and  subsequent  greater  cost 
of  operations.  The  existence  of  these  laws  and  man- 
dates in  the  Jones  act  is  only  the  forerunner  of  what 
must  be  done  to  bring  their  application  into  being. 
Until  this  time  there  has  not  existed,  as  is  well  known, 
a  fully  constituted  Shipping  Board  with  the  organiza- 
tion to  study  the  applications  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Jones  act.  A  wrong  application  of  these  provisions, 
instead  of  building  an  American  merchant  marine,  may 
destroy  it.  The  right  application,  it  is  hoped,  will  in- 
sure the  end  so  much  to  be  desired. 

Shipping  Board  Responsibilities 

The  present  Shipping  Board  has  three  great  respon- 
sibilities: first,  the  operation  of  the  fleet  which  it  in- 
herited, pending  its  sale  to  private  owners;  second, 
the  liquidation  of  its  assets;  and  third,  but  far  most 
important  of  all,  the  application  of  the  Jones  act. 

That  it  might  devote  itself  intelligently  and  inspir- 


edly  to  the  Jones  act,  the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  Shipping  Board  have  been  spent 
in  building  an  organization  to  operate  the  fleet  and 
liciuidate  its  materials.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  stupend- 
ous task,  but  is  one  which  we  feel  is  on  the  high  road 
to  ultimate  accomplishment.  And  thus  now  for  the 
first  time  a  United  States  Shipping  Board  finds  itself 
positioned  to  study  and  apply  the  great  charter  given 
it  by  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920. 
Next  Four  Months 

That  study  and  collateral  work  necessary  to  the 
same  must  perforce  occupy  a  considerable  span  of 
time.  But  if  in  the  next  sixteen  weeks  the  Shipping 
Board  can  make  as  much  progress  in  this  greater  prob- 
lem of  the  study  and  application  of  the  Jones  act  as 
it  has  made  in  the  past  sixteen  weeks  in  the  operation 
and  liquidation  of  its  physical  assets,  it  will  have  ac- 
complished what  its  most  ardent  well-wishers  dared 
not  hope  for.  Seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles 
must  be  met. 

There  are  those  who,  for  myriad  reasons,  do  not 
wish  the  status  quo  changed.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  possibly  American  owners  who,  feeling  secure  in 
conditions  as  they  exist  and  which  have  inured  and 
can  inure  to  the  benefit  only  of  a  few,  of  whom  they 
form  part,  selfishly  cannot  see  unbiasedly  the  greater 
picture  of  a  greater  American  merchant  marine  and 
are  loath  to  aid  in  bringing  about  any  greatly  changed 
conditions. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  gain  trade  on  the  seas  without 
displacing  the  existing  trade  enjoyed  by  foreign  ships. 
And  these  foreigners  are  ever  at  work,  silently  but 
surely,  in  their  own  national  interest,  for  which  we 
cannot  blame  them,  to  undermine  possibility  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.  The  Jones  bill  must  be 
given  life  by  the  present  board.  These  hostile  forces 
from  within  and  without,  sowing  seeds  of  discord  and 
distrust,  must  be  met  and  vanquished. 
No  "Magic  Wand  Stuff" 

Such  an  accomplishment  cannot  be  realized,  as  Pres- 
ident Harding  has  said,  "by  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand."  Those  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  winning 
of  the  seas  to  America,  in  their  impatience  are  crying 
aloud  for  results  faster  than  they  can  be  brought 
about,  and,  unwittingly,  are  the  aiders  and  abettors  to 
those  who  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

The  Shipping  Board,  inheritors  of  a  war-built  busi- 
ness with  all  its  consequent  weaknesses;  the  Shipping 
Board,  with  all  the  opportunities  for  statesmanship 
which  have  been  put  on  it  by  the  Jones  act,  begs  the 
patient  indulgence  of  the  country  while  it  does  the 
foundation  work  necessary  to  bring  the  Jones  act  into 
life.  And  if  that  confidence  is  lacking,  or,  if  impa- 
tience from  any  quarters  does  not  give  opportunity  to 
the  Shipping  Board  to  build  truly  and  soundly,  then 
is  America's  economic  life  on  the  seas,  for  the  next 
generation,  dark  indeed. 

America   Must  Realize  Shipmindedness 

For  America,  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  while 
it  was  conquering  an  empire  of  magic  wealth,  finds 
itself  now  approaching  the  time  of  vast  surpluses 
which  must  be  sent  out  into  the  lands  of  the  worlds 
beyond  the  seas,  if  employment  at  home  and  mainte- 
nance and  stabilization  of  domestic  prices  are  to  exist. 
We  cannot  rely  on  foreign  bottoms  to  carry  this  sur- 
plus, for  the  foreign  bottoms  necessarily  are  owned  by 
those  nations  which  have  the  foreign  trade,  and  when 
they  find  our  competition  pressing  the  most  they  will 
also  find  reasons  and  conditions  not  to  give  us  the 
bottoms  necessary  to  carry  our  commerce. 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Interior  Chambers  of  Commerce  Interested  in  the  Success  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine 


RESOLUTIONS  constituting  "The  appeal  of  the 
Middle  West  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  American  merchant  marine"  adopt- 
ed at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  October  7,  1921,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Merchant 
Marine  Association: 

Whereas,  the  excessive  ocean  freight  rates  and  the 
shortage  of  ocean  transportation,  caused  in  1914  by 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  ships,  on  which  we  have 
heretofore  relied  to  get  our  product  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, cost  our  producers  and  shippers  of  the  Middle 
West  large  sums  of  money;    and 

Whereas,  the  congestion  of  traffic  and  the  conse- 
quent paralysis  of  our  transportation  and  industrial 
systems,  caused  in  1919  and  1920  by  our  continued  at- 
tempt to  ship  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports  through 
the  "neck  of  the  bottle"  at  the  North  Atlantic  ports, 
cost  us  similarly  large  sums  of  money;    and 

Whereas,  during  the  world  war  this  dependence  on 
foreign  tonnage  and  this  congestion  at  North  Atlantic 
ports  so  overburdened  our  transportation  system  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  get  troops  and  supplies 
to  Europe,  thus  jeopardizing  our  chance  of  victory  and 
our  national  safety;    and 

Whereas,  these  great  lessons  of  the  last  decade  have 
taught  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  adequate  and 
properly  distributed  American  merchant  marine,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  maintaining  and  extending  our  for- 
eign market,  but  also  as  a  measure  of  national  de- 
fense ;   and 

Whereas,  the  Jones  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920, 
passed  almost  unanimously  by  Congress,  has  certain 
provisions  specifically  intended  to  enable  us  to  main- 
tain a  merchant  marine  in  spite  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, namely.  Sections  28  and  34,  which  provide  respec- 
tively for  preferential  rail  rates  and  preferential  im- 
port duties  on  goods  carried  in  American  ships;    and 

Whereas,  the  Jones  bill  has  also  certain  provisions, 
namely.  Sections  7  and  8,  specifically  intended  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  congestion  of  1919  and  1920 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  trade  routes  from  the  Gulf,  South  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific ports,  as  well  as  from  the  North  Atlantic,  to  be 
operated  by  the  government  if  necessary  when  at  a 
temporary  loss  until  the  trades  can  be  built  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  local  companies  can  charter  and  subse- 
quently buy  the  ships  used  on  such  routes,  thus  inter- 
esting a  larger  number  of  people  financially  in  our 
merchant  marine  and  thereby  extending  and  develop- 
ing the  market  for  the  ultimate  sale  of  our  govern- 
ment-owned tonnage;    and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  a  very  false  economy,  as  well 
as  a  violation  of  the  Jones  bill,  to  attempt  to  save 
money  by  tying  up  ships  to  such  an  extent  as  to  crip- 
ple or  handicap  in  any  way  the  development  of  these 
trade  routes  in  particular,  or  of  any  adequate  steam- 
ship service  in  general;    and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  the  carrying  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  specific  provisions  of  our  existing 
Merchant  Marine  Act  is  the  first  necessary  step  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  merchant  marine;    and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a 
real  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine  un- 


less, as  expressed  by  President  Harding  in  his  letter 
of  September  20,  1921,  to  the  National  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Association,  a  national  attitude  of  mind  shall  be 
developed  and  sustained  in  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing with  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  establish 
such  a  merchant  marine; 

Therefore,  we  appeal  to  the  President,  to  Congress 
and   the   United   States  Shipping  Board: 

First:  To  co-operate  actively  and  wholeheartedly  in 
carrying  out  Sections  28  and  34  of  the  Jones  bill,  so 
that  we  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  the  financial  losses  inflicted  upon  our  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  in  the  Middle  West,  as  a  result 
of  the  excessive  ocean  freight  rates  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  ships  in  1914. 

Second:  To  co-operate  actively  and  wholeheartedly 
in  carrying  out  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Jones  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  trade  routes  from  the 
Gulf,  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  as  well  as  the 
North  Atlantic  ports,  so  that  the  producers  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  may  no  longer  be  forced  to  ship  through  the 
"neck  of  the  bottle,"  at  the  North  Atlantic,  and  may 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of 
the  financial  losses  inflicted  upon  them  as  a  result  of 
the  congestion  of  1919  and  1920. 

Third:  To  co-operate  actively  and  wholeheartedly 
in  working  out  a  plan  whereby  an  adequate  fleet  of 
tramp  steamers  and  an  adequate  number  of  tramp 
ship  operators  can  be  maintained  in  readiness  to  meet 
promptly  the  fluctuating  demand  for  tonnage  caused 
by  the  seasonal  movement  of  many  of  our  exports  of 
largest  volume,  particularly  our  agricultural  products, 
which  are  now  in  large  part  carried  on  foreign  ships. 

F'ourth:  To  make  an  immediate  and  impartial  study 
of  our  present  laws  affecting  shipping  and  of  the  op- 
eration of  our  fleet  under  these  laws,  with  a  view  to 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  any  legislation  that  may 
be  unduly  hampering  the  development  of  our  merchant 
marine,  and  with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  experience  may  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine  in 
competition  with  foreign  fleets;    and 

Further,  we  appeal  to  our  exporters  and  importers: 

To  co-operate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  by  specifying  that 
their  shipments  should,  whenever  possible,  be  carried 
on  American  ships;  and  in  order  to  make  this  prac- 
ticable we  urge  the  representatives  of  the  industries 
controlling  the  largest  volume  of  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports to  confer  as  once  with  the  Shipping  Board  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  board  in  working  out  ways  and 
means  wherever  necessary  by  which  they  can  obtain  as 
satisfactory  rates  and  sei  vice  from  American  ships  as 
they  can  obtain  from  foreign  ships;    and 

Further,  we  appeal  to  our  bankers,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  financing  foreign  shipments: 

To  co-operate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  by  using  their  influ- 
ence, in  every  legitimate  way,  on  our  exporters  and 
importers,  to  persuade  them  to  ship  in  American  rather 
than  in  foreign  bottoms;    and 

Finally,  we  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  nation — to  the 
Pacific,  the  Gulf,  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  North 
Atlantic  states— and  to  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association  and  to  all  other  organizations  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
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ican   merchant  marine,   to   co-operate   with   us   of   the 
Middle  West   in  the  carrying  out  of  this   program. 
Additional   Hcsolulions  Adopted   at   the 
Cincinnati    Moctinj; 

Whereas,  we  of  the  Middle  West  have  today  drawn 
up  and  adopted  a  program  which,  we  believe,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  help  in  the  development  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine;    and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  it  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  Middle  West  and  to  the  entire  nation  that  this 
program  should  be  carried  through  to  completion; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  a  special  committee 
shall  be  appointed  forthwith,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  follow  up  the  various  matters  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram with  the  President,  with  Congress,  and  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board;  with  our  exporters  and 
importers;  with  our  bankers;  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association  and  all  other  organizations  interested  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  American  merchant  marine; 
and  that  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  increase 
its  membership  and  to  determine  its  own  procedure. 


IMMIGRATION  ON  A  PERCENTAGE  BASIS 

New  Law  Makes  Puzzling  Situation  for  Steamship  Lines 


IN  the  New  York  Times  for  October  2,  Mr.  Joseph 
Mayper,  formerly  acting  chief  of  the  Americani- 
zation Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
has  a  very  informative  article  on  the  situation  de- 
veloped by  the  enforcement  of  the  new  immigration 
law.  The  quotations  from  traffic  managers  cited  by 
Mr.  Mayper  showed  that  this  law  is  causing  a  very 
great  deal  of  difficulty  and  producing  many  trying  sit- 
uations for  everybody  concerned.  The  immigrant,  the 
government,  and  the  steamship  lines,  particularly  those 
operating  on  the  North  Atlantic,  are  all  suffering 
acutely  and  are  all  getting  to  the  breaking  point  over 
the  confusion  incident  to  questions  of  international 
law,  the  distinction  between  nationality  and  nativity, 
the  classification  of  exempted  aliens,  such  as  tourists 
and  professionals,  and  many  other  points  upon  which 
the  law  is  not  clear  and  upon  which  decisions  are  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult. 

In  those  cases  where  the  maximum  quotas  are  small, 
such  as  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Danzig,  Fiume,  Luxemburg, 
Palestine,  all  of  which  are  entitled  to  less  than  sixty 
a  month,  these  difficulties  are  aggravated.  When  for- 
eign nationals  are  traveling  in  a  stream  from  dozens 
of  ports  and  coming  in  at  all  ports  on  both  coasts  and 
at  all  points  of  both  the  Canadian  and  the  Mexican 
border,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  embarrassing  situations 
multiply  at  a  port  like  New  York  and  how  steamship 
companies,  acting  in  perfect  good  faith  both  with  their 
government  and  with  their  immigrant  passengers,  may 
be  caught  by  circumstances  over  which  they  them- 
selves have  absolutely  no  control,  and  forced  to  de- 
port shiploads  of  aliens. 

The  law,  after  a  very  vigorous  discussion  for  months 
in  Congress,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  May  19 
to  go  into  effect  on  June  3.  Thus  the  world  was  given 
two  weeks  in  which  to  adjust  international  machinery 
to  a  new  American  policy.  When  on  top  of  this  hasty 
action  the  quotas  for  nationalities  and  the  depart- 
mental regulations  for  enforcement  were  not  officially 
announced  until  two  days  before  the  law  became  oper- 
ative, the  resultant  confusion  was  so  great  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  under  Section  3  of  the  old 
immigration  law,  authorized  the  landing  of  all  aliens 
arriving  on  steamers  that  had  sailed  from  Europe 
prior  to  June  8.  A  bill  was  then  passed  in  Congress 
permitting  these  aliens  so  admitted  to  be  charged 
against  the  various  quotas  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  The  Department  of  Labor,  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  had  no  machinery  for  control 
at  the  sources  of  immigration,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment refused  to  utilize  its  consular  vise  system  for 
the  control  of  immigration  abroad  without  special  Con- 
gressional authority.   So  that  the  steamship  lines  them- 


selves were  forced  to  undertake  the  task  of  regulation 
in  Europe.  The  trans-Atlantic  passenger  conferences 
arranged  to  have  European  offices  of  the  co-operative 
lines  cable  advice  on  steamer  sailing  days,  giving  the 
numbers  and  nationalities  of  embarking  aliens  of  all 
classes.  This  information  was  also  furnished  to  the 
immigration  commissioners  of  the  various  ports.  These 
cable  reports,  corrected  constantly  by  whatever  gov- 
ernment figures  are  available,  have  been  issued  regu- 
larly every  few  days  and  are  being  sent  to  all  lines 
and  to  government  officials,  and  cables  of  warning  are 
dispatched  by  the  conferences  here  to  European  clear- 
ing houses  whenever  the  arrivals  and  sailings  for  any 
nationality  approach  50  per  cent  of  the  monthly  quota. 

One  difficulty  with  the  system  is  that  the  numbers 
charged  against  the  monthly  quotas  are  based  on  act- 
ual admissions  to  America  instead  of  actual  depart- 
ures from  the  source.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
declined  to  change  the  ruling  in  this  regard,  although 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  latter  criterion  would  be 
the  only  basis  by  which  all  the  lines  through  their 
clearing  houses  could  so  regulate  their  embarkation 
as  to  be  able  to  prevent  any  excess  of  quotas  reaching 
this  side.  The  lines  co-operating  in  the  conferences 
could  also  be  more  readily  controlled  under  such  meth- 
od, and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  effect  a  system  of 
quota  apportionments  among  the  various  carriers  by 
governmental  control  at  the  point  of  embarkation. 

Where  the  present  method  is  used  of  adjudging  quo- 
tas by  actual  arrivals  and  admissions  in  American 
ports,  storms,  fogs,  and  other  acts  of  God  may  set  at 
naught  the  best  laid  plans  of  steamship  operators. 
For  instance,  the  Italian  steamship  Calabria,  due  to 
arrive  on  July  27,  was  delayed  and  reached  New  Y'ork 
on  August  1,  thus  affecting  the  schedules  and  quotas 
for  both  July  and  August,  and  the  June  allotment  for 
Portugal  was  upset  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  two 
tramp  schooners,  one  at  Boston  and  the  other  at  Prov- 
idence, with  almost  enough  Portuguese  immigrants  on 
board  to  fill  the  full  quota  for  the  month.  One  of 
these  schooners  had  been  at  sea  thirty-seven  days  and 
the  other  forty-three  days. 

Some  of  the  non-conference  lines  have  formed  the 
habit  of  anchoring  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and 
racing  into  quarantine  a  few  minutes  after  midnight 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Any  one  of  the  ships 
thus  handled  might  have  the  full  quota  of  any  one 
nationality  for  the  full  month  and  those  on  board  the 
other  vessels  would  have  to  be  deported.  Making  the 
count  solely  with  reference  to  the  admissions  on  the 
American  side  creates  complications  resulting  from 
competition  between  slow  and  fast  liners,  short  and 
long  routes,  etc.,  and  adds  endlessly  to  the  confusion 
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of  the  whole  matter.  Such  situations  could  certainly 
be  prevented  by  charging  the  aliens  embarking  against 
the  quota  for  the  month  in  which  they  embark. 

In  June  the  quotas  for  twenty-three  out  of  thirty- 
seven  nationality  groups  were  exceeded  by  11,741, 
while  for  the  remaining  fourteen  groups  the  quotas 
were  not  reached  by  nearly  an  equal  number.  In  July 
the  efforts  of  the  lines  to  create  order  in  the  business 
were  commencing  to  tell,  and  the  monthly  quotas  were 
exceeded  for  only  eleven  nationalities  and  for  a  total 
of  only  623,  while  for  the  other  twenty-six  nationality 
groups  the  number  brought  in  did  not  reach  their 
quotas  by  43,290,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
quotas  for  the  month.  In  August  a  still  better  show- 
ing was  made  when  only  seven  nationalities  exceeded 
their  monthly  quotas  for  a  total  of  3490,  while  the  re- 
maining thirty  groups  were  41,197   short. 

These  figures  were  given  out  by  the  manager  of  the 


Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line.  If  they  are  correct,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  steamship  companie.s  are  making  a  very 
determined  and  earnest  effort  under  great  difficulties 
to  clear  up  this  extremely  confusing  situation,  and 
they  also  indicate  that  there  is  very  little  need  for 
the  expressed  impatience  of  Federal  officials  and  the 
recent  characterization  by  them  of  "dishonest  steam- 
ship agents"  and  their  impositions  on  government 
agents. 

It  seems  to  us  largely  a  matter  of  that  well  known 
and  very  lamentable  lack  of  co-operation  between  gov- 
ernment departments.  The  State  Department  should 
be  designated  as  the  administrator  of  the  immigration 
law  and  the  count  of  quota  should  be  at  the  source. 
The  present  method  of  administering  this  law  is  very 
much  like  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen. 


THE  FLAGSHIP  OF  AMERICAN  FOOTBALL 

Great  Memorial  Structure  at  the  University  of  California 
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Artist's  drawing  of  memorial  football  stadium  for  the   University  of   California  at   Berkeley 


OVER  at  the  University  of  California,  greatest  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  Associated 
Students  are  building  an  immense  ferro-concrete 
vessel.    This  structure  is  to  serve  both  as  a  very 
fitting  memorial  to  the  university  men  lost  during  the 
war,  and  also  as  a  training  ship  or  carrier  for  the  ath- 
letic activities  of  the  university  student  body. 

The  plan  is  being  financed  by  subscriptions  mainly 
among  the  alumni  and  student  body.  These  subscrip- 
tions are  in  units  of  $100  on  various  terms,  and  each 
subscription  entitles  the  subscriber  to  seats  at  games 
to  the  value  of  $10  per  year  for  ten  years.  The  alumni 
and  general  subscribers  are  raising  $1,000,000,  and  the 
student  body  $500,000.  As  we  go  to  press  these  sums 
are  practically  guaranteed. 

The  specifications  are:  length  over-all  728  feet,  beam 
molded  528  feet,  depth  molded  90  feet.  She  is  built 
on  the  two-deck  principle  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
has  a  capacity  for  60,000  rooters  comfortably  stowed 
on  the  steps  of  her  ample  sloping  decks. 

The  berth  for  this  immense  barge  has  been  acquired 


through  purchase  of  four  blocks  adjacent  to  the  uni- 
versity property.  This  site  is  on  the  first  slope  of  the 
Berkeley  foothills,  and  the  great  seaward  wall  of  the 
stadium,  728  feet  long  and  90  feet  high,  will  be  the 
most  prominent  landmark  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  mar- 
iner coming  in  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

Dedicated  to  California's  heroes  who  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  housing  the  su- 
preme efforts  of  friendly  rivalry  in  America's  great 
intercollegiate  sport,  facing  the  great  gateway  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific — who  shall  measure  the  influ- 
ences that  this  building  on  this  site  shall  have  in  shap- 
ing the  future  of  the  American  merchant  marine? 

Here  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  football  sea- 
son thousands  of  students,  exultant  in  victory  or  so- 
bered by  defeat,  shall  turn  to  the  west  and  behold  the 
celestial  artist  paint  a  broad  path  ot  gold  across  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  added  laurel 
to  the  victor's  crown,  an  emblem  of  hope  for  the  mor- 
row, and  a  constant  enticement  to  entrance  into  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  that  greater  arena  of  com- 
merce which  lies  beyond  the  Golden  Gate. 


FREE  PORTS  AND  FREE  ZONES  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

]}>    HENRY  M.  ROBINSON, 

President  the  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles    and  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


In  this  paper  Henry  M.  Robinson,  former  member  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  deveh»ps  a  very  interestinji  argument  in  favor  of  the  present 
bill  before  C'onj;ress  for  the  establishment  of  free  /.one  districts  in  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  principle  of  free  ports  or  free  zones  would  seem  to  be  almost  axiom- 
atic in  the  case  of  any  nation  following  a  protective  tariff  policy.  It  has  been 
practiced  in  Europe  for  centuries  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity for  that  freedom  in  turn-around  and  trans-shipment  which  alone  can 
build  up  the  foreign  shipping  of  any  nation. 

We  have  now  in  the  United  States  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  such 
districts  in  our  laws  governing  the  trans-shipment  of  goods  in  bond  and  the 
storage  of  such  goods,  duty  free,  in  bonded  warehouses.  The  free  zone  idea 
would,  if  adopted,  extend  the  principle  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  free  from 
red  tape  restrictions,  to  certain  districts  in  our  ports  and  would  make  possi- 
ble in  those  districts  the  ready  re-distribution  and  manipulation  of  ships'  car- 
goes for  trans-shipment  without  hindrance  by  Custom  officials. 


THE  surge  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world  to 
re-establish  their  foreign  commerce  brings  again 
to  the  fore  a  proposal  which  has  frequently  been 
discussed  in  this  country — a  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  so-called  "free  ports"  or  "free  zones 
in  ports"  in  the  United  States. 

Bearing  on  Foreign  Trade 
At  the  present,  the  subject  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance to  this  country  than  at  any  time  in  the  ten 
years  that  the  project  has  been  under  consideration — 
first,  because  of  the  bearing  which  the  inauguration 
of  such  a  policy  must  have  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
foreign  trade  which  the  United  States  built  up  during 
the  war;  secondly,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  now  has  a  large  merchant  marine  whose  profit- 
able operation,  if  not  actual  existence,  is  dependent 
on  making  the  best  use  of  our  ports  and  trading  fa- 
cilities. Many  proposals  of  tremendous  beneficial  po- 
tentialities are  lost  because  not  made  at  the  proper 
juncture.  Let  us  hope  that  this  time  the  proposal  is 
better  synchronized. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  many  misconceptions  con- 
cerning free  ports  and  the  advantages  of  their  estab- 
lishment which  have  developed  during  discussions  in 
recent  years.  What  is  really  meant  by  a  free  port 
is  a  free  zone  within  a  port  of  entry — a  segregated 
district  where  imported  merchandise  can  be  unloaded 
from  ships,  either  stored,  exhibited,  broken  up,  repack- 
ed, assembled,  distributed,  sorted,  refined,  and  graded, 
or  cleaned  and  mixed  with  foreign  or  domestic  mer- 
chandise and  otherwise  manipulated,  which  may  be  ex- 
ported in  its  changed  or  new  form  without  interference 
or  charge  made  by  the  Customs  authorities  of  the 
United  States.  However,  if  any  part  of  such  merchan- 
dise before  or  after  being  manipulated  should  move 
from  the  free  zone  into  a  domestic  market,  the  customs 
duty  must  be  paid. 

Foreign  Trade  Zones  Defined 
Senator  .Jones,  in  his  bill,  has  adopted  the  expres- 
sion "foreign  trade  zones,"  which  term  much  better 
describes  the  purposes  and  uses,  and  much  better  de- 
fines the  proposal.  These  zones,  as  proposed,  would 
be  of  limited  area  ranging  from  a  few  acres  to  pos- 
sibly several  hundred  acres.  They  would  have  their 
own  waterfront,  wharves  and  warehouses.  The  goods 
entering  these  zones  would   be   unloaded   without   the 


regulations  or  delays  of  Custom  House  inspection;   in 

fact,  our  Customs  officials  need  have  no  knowledge  or 
concern  that  the  merchandise  exists;  and  it  could  be 
kept  within  the  foreign  trade  zone  indefinitely  since, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  law,  technically  it 
would  not  be  within  the  Customs  boundaries  of  the 
United   States. 

Heretofore,  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign trade  zones  has  seemed  to  center  under  two 
heads:  first,  that  it  meant  some  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  a  protective  tariff  policy,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  some  few  ports,  where  foreign  trade  zones 
were  to  be  established,  would  thereby  acquire  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  ports  and  also  over  the  interior. 
Tariff  Policy  Not  Affected 

It  would  appear  that  the  fear  of  the  protectionists 
that  the  establishment  of  foreign  trade  zones  would 
negative  to  some  degree  a  protective  tariff  policy  can- 
not fairly  be  sustained  because,  in  practice,  all  mer- 
chandise coming  through  a  foreign  trade  zone  into  the 
Customs  territory  of  this  country  will  pay  the  customs 
duty  as  at  present;  and  only  such  merchandise  import- 
ed into  a  foreign  trade  zone  as  is  trans-shipped  will 
escape  the  customs  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principle  that  imported  mer- 
chandise retained  for  trans  -  shipment  and  actually 
trans-shipped  should  not  pay  the  customs  duty  is  al- 
ready recognized  by  law  in  the  United  States.  Under 
certain  provisions  of  our  statutes,  merchandise  falling 
under  this  classification  may  be  impounded  in  bonded 
warehouses,  shipped  in  bond  across  the  country  for 
trans-shipment  by  water,  or  even  trans-shipped  in 
bond  abroad.  Furthermore,  merchandise  on  which  the 
customs  duty  has  been  paid  may  be  manufactured  in 
connection  with  domestic  products,  and  when  shipped 
abroad  become  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  duties  paid, 
provided  the  imported  merchandise  so  attached  or 
worked  into  the  domestic  commodity  is,  at  time  of 
shipment  abroad,   susceptible  of  identification. 

While  the  principle  is  identical  with  the  proper  use 
of  a  foreign  zone,  the  carrying  on  of  foreign  trade 
under  these  statutes  has  in  a  large  way  been  a  failure, 
owing  to  the  cost  in  carrying  charges  and  financing, 
and  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing the  technical  regulatory  provisions. 

We  have  acknowledged  the  underlying  principle,  but 
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have  burdened  the  operation  of  trans-shipment  so 
greatly  that,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  ineffective,  and 
relatively  inoperative.  The  foreign  trade  zone  is  the 
practical  and  economic  basis  for  operation  under  the 
principle  now  on  our  statute  books  and  already  ac- 
cepted. 

Relation  to  Merchant  Marine 

It  must  be  recognized  that  if  we  are  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  merchant  fleet 
and  are  to  continue  our  protective  tariff,  the  foreign 
trade  zone  is  a  necessity,  and  the  higher  the  protective 
tariff,  the  greater  need  for  a  foreign  trade  zone. 

Another  widespread  misconception  has  been  that 
those  ports  where  free  zones  were  to  be  established 
would  have  some  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  the  interior.  This  is  not  the  case  under 
the  present  proposal.  Originally,  the  propaganda  for 
foreign  trade  zones  contemplated  their  establishment 
in  about  three  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  one  or 
two  on  the  Pacific.  The  present  discussion,  however, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  foreign  trade  zones 
in  each  of  our  important  ports  of  entry.  This  is  a 
great  stride  in  the  right  direction,  for  if  all  of  the 
foreign  trans-shipment  were  to  be  done  in  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  in  only  one  or  two  ports  on  the  Pacific,  the 
congestion  of  traflic  to  and  from  these  ports  would 
place  an  additional  burden  on  rail  terminals  already 
overloaded,  and  would  result  in  an  uneconomic  trans- 
portation into  the  back  country  of  merchandise  in- 
tended for  domestic   consumption. 

Free  Ports  and  Zones  Differ 
As  regards  the  people  of  the  interior  who  have  felt 
that  the  plan  would  place  the  interior  at  a  disadvant- 
age compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"free  ports"  in  the  sense  of  competition  with  domestic 
production.  In  no  country  where  a  protective  tariff' 
exists  are  there  any  free  ports,  although  in  such  coun- 
tries there  are  free  zones  within  ports,  and  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  these  two  things. 

Of  course  London  has  the  greatest  consignment 
trans-shipment  market  in  the  world;  but  England 
needs  neither  free  zones  nor  foreign  trade  zones,  as 
she  is  a  free  trade  nation  and  her  regular  ports  have 
had  all  the  privileges  that  would  be  imparted  by  the 
setting  up  of  foreign  trade  zones.  Germany,  with  a 
protective  tariff  before  the  war,  developed  several 
ports  where  the  principle  of  foreign  trade  zones  was 
extensively  carried  on.  From  1882  Hamburg  has  main- 
tained a  district  where  merchandise  from  abroad  could 
come  in  and  be  handled  and  manipulated,  and  even 
manufactured,  without  the  payment  of  customs  duty. 
This  resulted  in  the  creation  of  world  trade  with  Ham- 
burg as  the  center.  One  or  two  other  German  ports 
also  maintained  foreign  trade  zones. 

Port  of  London  Operations  Detailed 

Although  the  port  of  London  does  not  maintain  a 
foreign  trade  zone,  as  such,  a  tremendous  foreign 
trade  trans-shipment  business  has  been  built  up  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  all  merchandise  has  moved  in  and 
out  free  from  customs  duties  and  regulations,  and  still 
does,  except  for  war  measures.  At  London,  as  a  result, 
a  tremendous  market  has  developed  under  which  ship- 
ments of  commodities  from  all  over  the  world  may  be 
made  on  consignment.  These  commodities  are  held  in 
London,  financed  to  a  large  percentage  of  their  value, 
and  then  marketed  throughout  the  world  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  general  merchants  receive  consignments  of  rub- 
ber, American  and  Egyptian  cotton,   South  American, 


Australian  and  American  wool,  hemp,  sugar,  coffee 
and  a  hundred  other  commodities,  and  for  nearly  all 
of  these  commodities  London's  prices  govern  world 
prices  and  affect  the  sale  value  of  the  product  of  the 
smaller  producer  in  other  countries.  In  practice,  the 
shipper  is  credited  with,  say  80  per  cent  of  the  present 
value,  and  merchandise  held  and  marketed  as  possible, 
and  the  balance  accounted  for  when  sale  is  completed. 
This  creates  a  center  where  prices  are  determined  and 
stabilized.  This,  of  course,  is  advantageous  not  only 
to  the  British  trade,  but  to  British  industries  as  well. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
put  itself  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  marked  advan- 
tages that  would  come  from  such  a  consignment  mar- 
ket, in  the  interest  of  industry,  in  the  interest  of 
trade,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining a  merchant  fleet. 

Provisions  of  Jones  Bill 

The  so-called  Jones  Bill  (Senate  Bill  No.  2391),  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  and  shortly 
to  come  up  for  open  discussion,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment, operation  and  maintenance  of  "foreign  trade 
zones"  in  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  But  one 
zone  is  authorized  in  any  port  of  entry,  except  when 
the  port  of  entry  is  located  within  the  confines  of  more 
than  one  state,  when  a  zone  may  be  authorized  in  each 
state  in  the  territory  comprised  in  such  port  of  entry. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  grant  to  public  corporations  the  privilege 
of  establishing  such  zones.  ("Public  corporations"  are 
defined  as  a  state,  a  legal  subdivision  thereof,  or  a 
municipality,  or  a  lawfully  authorized  public  agency 
of  a  state  or  municipality.) 

When  such  privilege  is  granted  and  the  zone  set  up, 
foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  of  every  description 
— except  such  as  is  prohibited  by  law — may  be  brought 
into  this  zone  and  there  stored,  exhibited,  repacked, 
assembled,  distributed,  sorted,  refined  and  otherwise 
manipulated  without  being  subject  to  the  Customs 
laws  of  the  United  States,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  Act;  and  such  foreign  merchandise  may 
pass  the  boundary  of  such  zone  into  the  Customs  ter- 
ritory in  the  original  package,  or  after  manipulation, 
only  upon  payment  of  the  customs  duty. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  no  duty  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  merchandise  delivered  from  ship  to  wharf 
within  a  foreign  trade  zone  until  some  part  or  all  of 
it  moves  out  of  such  zone  for  domestic  consumption, 
at  which  time  it  will  pass  through  the  Custom  House 
and  be  subject  to  the  regular  duty. 

Free  Zones  and  World  Trade 

The  maintenance  of  a  merchant  fleet  is  obviously 
predicated  on  world  trade.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  and  world  trade  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  merchant  fleet  with  the  commercial  ac- 
companiments of  such  operations  are  inconsistent. 

The  experience  of  European  nations  shows  conclu- 
sively that  a  modification  of  this  inconsistency  can  be 
brought  about  without  definite  injury  to  the  principle 
involved  in  a  protective  tariff  if  foreign  trade  zones, 
free  from  customs  duties  and  regulations,  are  estab- 
lished. 

In  fact,  if  the  feeling  continues  to  grow  that  we 
should  engage  in  world  trade  and  maintain  a  merchant 
fleet  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  high  protective  tar- 
iffs must,  of  necessity,  be  greatly  modified,  unless  some 
method  is  devised  that  will  permit  a  world  trade  in 
merchandise  in  and  out  of  our  important  ports  of 
entry,  without  the  delays  and  expense  attendant  under 
our  present  methods  for  trans-shipment. 
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Would   Limit  Serious  Delays 

If  it  be  true  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  our  mer- 
chant ships  is  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  important 
competing  nations,  because  of  higher  wages  and  higher 
living  standard  for  the  men  who  go  to  sea,  some 
method  must  be  devised  to  balance  that  loss.  The  two 
great  economic  wastes  in  the  shipping  business  are, 
voyage  without  adequate  cargoes  and  loss  of  time  in 
ports,  and  especially  that  loss  due  to  delays  resulting 
from  the  administration  of  complex  laws  and  regula- 
tions— regulations  which  unfortunately  lie  within  the 
province  of  many  different  governmental  departments. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  elimination  of  port  delays 
would  be  of  great  economic  advantage  and  that  suc- 
cessful ship  operation  depends  on  keeping  the  ship  at 
sea  at  the  work  for  which  it  was  built,  and  filled  ade- 
quately with  cargo. 

A  foreign  trade  zone,  limiting,  as  it  does,  serious 
delays  would  permit  the  prompt  unloading  of  the 
ship  within  the  boundaries  of  the  zone  and  later  such 
part  of  the  cargo  that  was  intended  for  domestic  con- 
sumption could  move  through  the  Custom  House  to  its 
destination,  as  well  as  furnish  additional  cargo. 

While  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  ships  other  than 
those  under  our  flag  will  have  the  same  advantage  in 
our  ports,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  ships  under  our 
flag  touch  more  often  at  our  ports,  in  a  given  period 
of  time,  than  the  ships  under  other  flags;  and  to  that 
extent,  at  least,  there  would  be  a  factor  for  improve- 
ment in  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  American  ships. 

Another  great  advantage  in  the  operation  of  our 
merchant  marine  ships  would  be  that  we  would  be  in 
the  same  position  as  our  competitors  in  the  making  of 
the  so-called  triangular  voyages,  and  in  the  move- 
ment of  cargoes  to  our  ports  where  only  a  part  of  such 
cargo  would  be  intended  for  consumption  in  our 
country. 


Effects  of  Jones  Bill 

The  problem  of  the  American  ships  has  been  that 
while  we  have  merchandise  for  export  shipment,  only 
too  often  it  is  necessary  for  the  ships  to  return  in 
ballast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English,  a  Free  Trade 
people,  have  been  until  recently  able  to  fill  their  un- 
occupied space  in  their  ships  outward  bound  with  coal 
for  foreign  countries  and  for  bunkering  (and  this  con- 
dition is  again  returning),  returning  with  cargoes  of 
commodities  from  foreign  countries,  partly  for  home 
consumption  and  partly  for  trans-shipment,  and  very 
often  all  under  consignment  for  trans-shipment  only, 
and  trans-shipment  made  without  any  regulatory  prac- 
tices that  result  in  delays  and  without  our  customs 
expense.  This,  too,  was  true  in  Germany  because  of 
the  free  port  zones  long  since  established. 

Should  the  Jones  bill  become  a  law,  our  protection 
principles  will  be  conserved;  because,  otherwise,  if  we 
engage  in  foreign  trade  in  any  large  way,  pressure 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  result  in  a  marked  modi- 
fication of  the  present  protective  tariff  laws,  all  of 
which  might  be  unnecessary  or  even  obviated,  if  we 
could  maintain  our  foreign  trade  and  our  merchant 
fleet  through  the  medium  of  foreign  trade  zones. 

Without  Injury  to  Established  Principles 

It  Is  to  be  recognized  that  the  two  groups  who 
should  be  most  interested  in  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign trade  zones  free  from  customs  duties  and  regu- 
lations are  the  high  protectionists  and  those  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  including  the  ship  owners  and  oper- 
ators. It  is  to  be  recognized,  too,  that  generally  the 
views  of  these  two  groups  are  widely  divergent.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  whole  country  and  its  domestic  trade 
and  industry  and  the  financial  element  in  each  com- 
munity have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  such  machinery,  without  injury  to  any  of  our  estab- 
lished principles,  and  actually  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


A  GOOD  USE  FOR  WOODEN  STEAMERS 


THE  first  of  October  has  come  and  gone,  and  the 
wooden  ship  fleet  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  is  still  afloat  and  unsold.  We  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
will  welcome  suggestions  for  the  use  of  these  vessels. 
We  note  with  pleasure  a  suggestion  made  by  our 
friend  and  correspondent,  John  L.  Bogert,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  for  October  5,  that  these  ships  be  used 
for  school  purposes.     Quoting  Mr.  Bogert's  article: 

"Not  to  mention  their  conversion  into  hospitals  and 
homes,  they  certainly  are  worth  the  substantial  part 
of  their  cost  as  schools.  Equipped  as  they  are  with 
engines,  boilers  and  propellers,  they  can  be  used  to 
help  every  public  school  boy  in  our  sea  and  river  ports 
to  understand  the  fundamentals  of  marine  engineer- 
ing, and  equipped  as  they  might  be  with  machine  tools, 
they  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  supplying  technical 
shop  instruction  to  these  same  boys." 

This  use  certainly,  if  applied  very  widely  on  the 
waterfronts  of  most  of  our  seaports,  would  en- 
gage the  services  of  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
wooden  steamers  and  surely  open  up  a  very  attractive 
perspective  along  educational  lines  for  the  adventure- 
loving  youth  of  our  coast  states.     In  practically  every 


American  city  every  fall  season  there  is  a  more  or  less 
acute  shortage  of  schoolroom  space,  and  by  co-opera- 
tion with  the  school  boards  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration no  doubt  could  salvage  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  their  wooden  steamships.  There  is, 
as  Mr.  Bogert  points  out,  plenty  of  precedent  for  the 
use  of  ships  for  school  purposes  and  plenty  of  war- 
rant for  the  assumption  that  such  a  use  would  take 
very  well  with  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  is  futile  and  worse  than  useless  to  keep  on  hop- 
ing that  these  wooden  steamers  may  be  sold  to  advan- 
tage as  commercial  ships.  They  simply  cannot  com- 
pete with  a  steel  steamer,  much  less  with  a  motorship. 

They  can,  however,  be  distributed  among  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
five  in  a  port  serve  many  useful  purposes  when  moored 
along  our  waterfronts. 

The  Shipping  Board,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, or  whoever  owns  and  cares  for  them,  can  easily 
afford  to  give  them  away  to  any  municipality  for  pub- 
lic work  service  rather  than  keep  them  at  a  constant 
expense  with  no  return. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ANDREW  JACKSON, 
MEDIUM  CLIPPER  SHIP 


By   F.   C.  MATTHEWS 


High  o'er  the  knight-heads  flies  the  spray, 
As  we  meet  the  shock  of  the  plunging  sea, 

And  my  shoulder  stiff  to  the  wheel  I  lay. 
As  I  answer  "Aye,  aye,  sir,  hard  a  lee!" 

With  the  swerving  leap  of  a  startled  steed, 
The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede. 

And  the  headland  white  we  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collapse. 

And  belly  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats; 

The  spanker  slaps,  and  the  mainsail  flaps, 
And  thunders  the  order,  "Tacks  and  sheets!" 


ECOND  of  our  series  of  articles  on  cel- 
ebrated members  of  the  world  -  famed 
California  clipper  fleet,  this  paper  deals 
with  the  ship  whose  passages  were 
more  generally  heralded  and  exploited 
as  being  "phenomenal"  and  "record- 
breaking"  than  were  those  of  vessels 
honestly  and  actually  entitled  to  such 
distinction. 

The  captain  of  the  Andrew  Jackson 
consistently  refused  press  agents  and 
others  interested  access  to  his  log  books,  giving  out  for 
publication  only  broad  and  general  statements,  some  of 
which  were  subsequently  disproved  by  friends  of  rival 
ships.  It  may  also  be  here  stated  that  the  name  of 
the  Jackson  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry's "Sailing  Directions,"  because,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  practically  all  other  clipper  captains,  her  mas- 
ter did  not  furnish  data  from  his  logs  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  lieutenant's  book.  The  "Directions"  con- 
tains log-book  details  of  several  thousand  voyages  over 
the  various  world-wide  trade  routes,  made  prior  to 
1859,  and  is  authoritative  and  ofliicial. 

Our  present  article  will  not  attempt  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  the  Jackson,  but  will  give  her  full  credit 
for  a  series  of  exceedingly  fast  passages,  fast  even  for 
a  "McKay  eighteen- 
knotter."  Hard  facts 
and  figures  obtained 
from  unquestioned  au- 
thorities will  be  found 
to  refute  the  claim 
that  she  broke  a  rec- 
ord in  any  instance. 

The  Andrew  Jackson 
made  seven  passages 
to  San  Francisco,  Cap- 
tain John  E.  Williams 
being  in  command  for 
the  first  five.  Captain 
Johnson  took  the  ship 
toward  the  end  of  1860, 
remaining  in  charge 
until  she  went  under 
British    ownership    in 

^  I'hoto  bv  P.  F.  VV 

1863.      The  following  is  American    medium    clipper 


'Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the  crew. 
Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall. 

The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew. 

And  now  is  the  moment  for  "Mainsail  haul!" 

Aand  the  heavy  yards,  like  a  baby's  toy. 
By  fifty  strong  arms  are  swiftly  swung; 

She  holds  her  way,  and  I  look  with  joy 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er  the  bulwarks  flung. 

"Let  go  and  haul!"  'tis  the  last  command. 

And  the  head-sails  fill  to  the  blast  once  more. 

Astern  and  to   leeward  lies  the  land. 

With  its  breakers  white  on  the  shingly  shore. 

From  "Tacking  Off  Shore"  by  Walter  Mitclu-lj 

an  epitome  of  these  voyages,  details  being  given  later: 
San  Francisco  Passages 
First  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  November 
20,  1855,  128  days  from  New  York.  Had  a  good  run 
of  10  days  hence  to  Mazatlan  in  December;  thence 
proceeded  to  the  port  of  Altata,  where  loaded  log- 
wood; had  a  fair  passage  thence  to  New  York;  re- 
ported, about  92  days. 

Second  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  Febru- 
ary 28,  1857;  had  sailed  from  New  York  November 
15,  1856;  passage  105  days.  Sailed  hence  June  26, 
1857,  with  a  cargo  of  California  produce  —  barley, 
hides,  wool,  tallow,  shells,  etc.,  and  "1  bbl.  wheat." 
Arrived  at  New  York  September  22,  88  days  passage. 
Third  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  April  27, 
1858;  had  left  New  York  January  16;  passage  101 
days.  Sailed  hence  July  1;  arrived  at  New  York  Oc- 
tober 10;  101  days  passage.  Had  the  customary  cargo 
of  California  produce,  including  "1388  blocks  of  Cali- 
fornia marble." 

Fourth  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  April  5, 
1859;  had  sailed  from  New  York  December  23,  1858; 
passage  103  days.  Sailed  hence  May  27  and  arrived 
at  New  York  August  22;    87  days  passage. 

Fifth  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  March  24, 
1860;    had  left  New  York  December  25,  1859;    passage 

90  days  12  hours,  an- 
chor to  anchor;  89 
days  20  hours,  pilot  to 
pilot.  Sailed  hence 
April  26,  1860,  in  bal- 
last for  Callao;  arriv- 
ed out  June  8;  43  days 
passage.  Sailed  from 
Callao  in  ballast  June 
20;  arrived  at  New 
York  August  22;  63 
days  passage. 

Sixth  voyage:  Ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco 
May  4,  1861 ;  had  sail- 
ed from  New  York  Jan- 
uary 21 ;  passage  103 
days.  Sailed  hence 
July  31 ;  arrived  at 
New  York  November 
9;    101  days  passage. 
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Seventh  voyage:  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  May  21, 
1862;  had  sailed  from  New  York  January  27;  pas- 
sage 114  days.  Sailed  hence  July  10;  loaded  a  cargo 
of  spars  at  Puget  Sound  and  sailed  from  Port  Town- 
send  about  October  6.  Arrived  at  Ferrol,  Spain,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1863,  claiming  to  have  made  the  passage  from 
Cape  Flattery  in  95  days.  From  Spain  she  crossed  to 
New  York,  arriving  April  11,  1863,  after  a  boisterous 
passage  of  25  days;  had  encountered  thick  weather 
with  much  ice  and  many  icebergs  on  March  31  and 
been  obliged  to  steer  to  southeast  for  twenty  -  four 
hours  to  get  clear. 

Sold  to  British 

This  voyage  ended  the  career  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  an  American  ship,  for  on  September  30,  1863, 
she  left  New  York  under  the  British  flag  bound  for 
St.  Johns.  On  March  2,  1865,  she  was  reported  as  ar- 
riving off  Dover  from  Soerabaya,  Java,  December  3, 
1864,  bound  to  Amsterdam. 

Between  her  fifth  and  sixth  Cape  Horn  voyages  she 
is  said  to  have  made  a  round  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  which  would  necessarily  have  been  in  the 
fall  of  1860,  and  her  last  voyage  under  Captain  Wil- 
liams. Particulars  of  days  and  dates  are  not  now 
available,  but  it  has  appeared  in  print  that  on  her 
homeward  passage  she  was  15  days  from  Rock  Light 
to  Sandy  Hook. 

Following  are  some  details  of  her  different  voyages 
which  are  of  interest: 

Outward  bound  on  her  first  voyage  she  lost  a  por- 
tion of  her  cutwater,  had  bulwarks  stove,  and  sprung 
jibboom  off  the  Horn.  From  50  degrees  south  in  the 
Pacific  to  within  700  miles  of  San  Francisco  her  time 
was  reported  as  having  been  36  days;  very  good,  but 
not  a  record. 

On  her  second  voyage  it  was  claimed  that  she  cov- 
ered practically  the  whole  distance  from  the  equator 
to  San  Francisco  in  16  days.  While  discharging  cargo 
at  Jackson  street  wharf  she  was  fouled  by  the  steamer 
Columbia,  berthing  on  her  arrival  from  Oregon,  lost 
her  jibboom,  and  had  her  bowsprit  split.  Her  home- 
ward run  on  this  voyage  was  given  as  85  days,  but 
dates  of  sailing  and  arrival  out  show  88  days,  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

The  outward  bound  time  on  the  third  voyage  was 
the  cause  of  considerable  controversy  and  resultant 
newspaper  correspondence.  As  originally  claimed,  the 
time  was  99  days,  or  considerably  under  the  run  of 
the  Twilight,  Mystic-built  medium  clipper,  of  101  days 
made  about  that  time.  However,  when  all  necessary 
particulars  had  been  obtained,  it  was  found  that  the 
Jackson's  passage  was  100  days,  16^/2  hours,  and  the 
Twilight's  100  days,  20  hours,  the  time  in  both  in- 
stances being  computed  from  dropping  New  York  pilot 
to  passing  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco  harbor.  It  de- 
veloped, however,  that  Twilight  was  but  74  days  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  equator  and  was  within  900 
miles  of  San  Francisco  on  her  88th  day  out,  while 
Jackson  had  81  days  to  the  Line  and  e.xceptionally 
favorable  winds  thence,  which  retrieved  her  passage. 
Homeward  bound  this  voyage  the  Jackson  claimed  to 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  equator  70  days  out  and  to 
have  had  32  days  thence  to  port. 

Outward  bound  on  her  fourth  voyage  it  was  claimed 
that  she  was  up  with  the  Horn  in  49  days  and  crossed 
the  line  82  days  out.  Her  homeward  passage  was  rep- 
resented as  being  83  days  only,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  correctness  of  the  dates  previously 
quoted,  and  they  show  87  days  for  the  run. 
Record  Controversy 

The  outward  passage,  voyage  five,  was  the  cause  of 


much  controversy.  The  time  as  first  reported,  89  days, 
7  hours,  from  New  York,  would  have  been  a  record 
and  that  made  by  a  ship  not  of  the  clipper  class,  so 
that  much  interest  was  aroused.  The  Evening  Bulle- 
tin of  Saturday,  March  24,  1860,  had  the  following: 
"The  Andrew  Jackson — By  the  Eternal,  she  has  made 
one  of  the  quickest  passages  on  record.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  the  time  reported  is  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  Flying  Cloud's.  When  the  days  and  hours  are 
counted,  we  shall  be  happy  to  award  the  palm  to  one 
or  the  other.  As  the  news  reaches  us  at  the  moment 
of  going  to  press,  the  Cloud  must  look  to  her  long- 
worn  laurels.  (Then  following  in  italics.)  The  ship 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  consignment  of  DeWitt,  Kittle 
and  Company  is  telegraphed  off  the  Heads,  89  days 
from  New  York." 

The  Daily  Alta  California  of  March  29  published 
the  following  letter: 

"Editor  Alta:  I  notice  an  article  in  your  paper  of 
the  25th  inst.  stating  that  the  ship  Andrew  Jackson 
had  arrived  the  day  previous  in  89  days  7  hours  from 
New  York,  making  the  best  passage  on  record  and 
beating  the  quickest  voyage  of  the  Flying  Cloud.  I 
have  waited  patiently  to  the  present  time,  hoping  to 
see  in  your  columns  a  detailed  statement  of  this  un- 
precedented voyage.  Thus  far  I  have  been  disappoint- 
ed in  my  expectations  and  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  reported  time  has  been  reckoned  from 
anchorage  to  anchorage,  pilot  to  pilot,  or  from  the 
last  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  to  the  first  view  of  the 
Farallones. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  statement  I  now  beg  leave 
to  claim  for  Captain  J.  P.  Cressy  and  the  ship  Flying 
Cloud  the  credit  for  having  made  the  best  passage 
on  record  from  New  York  to  this  port  in  the  year 
1854  in  89  days  8  hours,  her  anchor  having  been  weigh- 
ed at  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane  at  12  m.  January  21  and 
dropped  in  San  Francisco  harbor  at  8  p.  m.  April  20, 
making  the  actual  time,  from  anchorage  to  anchorage, 
89  days  8  hours. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  fur- 
ther claim  that  the  passage  of  the  ship  Flying  Cloud, 
Captain  Cressy,  from  New  York  to  this  port  in  the 
year  1851  (her  first  voyage)  in  89  days,  21  hours,  is 
the  second  best  passage  on  record. 

"I  have  made  no  request  to  be  permitted  to  look 
at  the  log  of  the  Andrew  Jackson,  as  I  understand 
such  favor  has  been  refused  to  others.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Captain  Williams,  but  judg- 
ing from  what  I  hear  of  that  gentleman,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  would  wish  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
honor  awarded  to  him  by  your  article,  without  having 
fairly  earned  it. 

"Sorry  as  I  should  be  to  see  my  favorite  beaten,  still 
whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  been  done,  none 
will  more  readily  extend  congratulations  to  the  victor 
than  your  obedient  servant,  E.  F.  S." 

(Captain  Josiah  Perkins  Cressy's  name  was  pro- 
nounced Creasy,  and  he  was  familiarly  known  as  Cap- 
tain "Perk.") 

Record   Investigation 

This  letter  caused  investigation,  with  the  result  that 
the  Alta  of  April  6,  1860,  contained  an  elaborate  half- 
column  article  giving  the  following  details  as  fur- 
nished by  Captain  Williams: 

Up  anchor  New  Y'ork,  6  a.  m.  December  25,  1859; 
discharged  pilot  at  noon.  Received  San  Francisco  pi- 
lot March  24,  1860,  8  a.  m. ;  anchored  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  6  p.  m.  Passage  90  days  12  hours,  anchor 
to  anchor;    89  days  20  hours,  pilot  to  pilot.     As  the 
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Alta  stated,  "these  figures  and  dates  are  facts  and  are 
unquestionably  correct." 

Spurious  Claims 

The  writer  of  this  present  article  has  confirmed  them 
from  official  sources,  including  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Pilots  of  New  York,  and  why  in  the  face 
of  this  evidence  the  Jackson  is  still  being  given  credit 
for  not  only  equaling  but  even  surpassing  the  record 
actually  earned  and  held  by  the  Flying  Cloud  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mystery.  A  recent  elaborate  publication,  which 
shows  considerable  research  into  historical  New  Eng- 
land maritime  matters,  attempts  to  perpetuate  the 
Jackson  myth,  in  which  case  the  compiler  relies  en- 
tirely upon  unproven  statements,  while  in  the  instance 
of  the  Dreadnought's  9  day  17  hour  passage  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  Clear  he  decries  as  not  authoritative  the 
very  methods  he  uses  himself.  There  has  appeared 
another  version  of  this  "record,"  wherein  the  time  is 
given  as  89  days  4  hours.  This  legend  appears  under 
the  original  of  the  picture  we  present,  besides  being 
the  heading  of  a  lengthy  article  appearing  a  short 
time  since  in  a  New  York  paper. 

Another  claim  to  "record  time"  on  this  particular 
passage  of  the  Jackson  was  her  53  days  from  equator 
to  equator,  but  this  had  been  equalled  in  1858  by  her 
rival  Twilight  and  beaten  by  the  Young  America  in 
1853  and  probably  by  other  clippers. 

Completing  her  momentous  fifth  voyage,  the  Jackson 
was  43  days  hence  to  Callao  in  ballast;  sailed  thence 
also  in  ballast  June  20,  1860,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
August  22,  63  days. 

On  her  sixth  voyage,  the  first  under  Captain  John- 
son, she  had  some  fine  runs — 18^2  days  to  the  Line 
from  Sandy  Hook;  43  days  to  Straits  of  Le  Maire; 
52  days  to  50  degrees  south  in  Pacific;  78  days  to  the 
equator;  thence  light  and  variable  winds  and  poor 
trades  with  much  northing  in  them  forced  the  ship 
greatly  to  westward.  In  29  degrees  north  she  was  in 
137  west;  was  within  3  days'  sail  of  San  Francisco 
for  8  days,  the  whole  passage  occupying  103  days. 

Tremendous   Gale 

When  four  days  out  from  New  York  on  her  seventh 
voyage  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  she 
experienced  a  severe  northwesterly  gale  with  a  tre- 
mendous cross  sea.  While  running  before  it  shipped 
some  very  heavy  seas  which  stove  the  wheelhouse,  bin- 
nacle, main-hatch  house,  skylights,  cabin  doors,  etc., 
and  started  water  tanks,  spars,  and  everything  mova- 
ble about  decks.  Was  hove  to  for  15  hours.  Was  52 
days  to  the  Horn;  was  20  days  making  the  20  degrees 
between  40  degrees  and  20  south  in  the  Pacific.  From 
the  Line  to  port  had  a  good  run  of  16  days.  The  mem- 
orandum says  that  20  miles  outside  the  Farallones 
the  ship  passed  through  a  large  school  of  whales,  the 
sea  for  miles  around  being  alive  with  their  spoutings. 

As  before  stated,  she  completed  this  voyage  by  tak- 
ing a  cargo  of  spars  from  Puget  Sound  to  Spain; 
thence  went  to  New  York,  where  she  was  sold,  and 
as  a  British  ship,  under  command  of  Captain  McCal- 
lum,  she  went  into  the  East  India  trade.  She  was 
lost  December  4,  1868,  in  Caspar  Straits.  At  that  time 
she  hailed  from  Glasgow,  her  managing  owner  being 
H.  L.  Seligman.  Had  been  opened  and  surveyed  at 
Cardiff  in  1867  and  classed  A-l^^  for  three  years. 
Specifications 

The  Andrew  Jackson  was  built  in  1855  at  Mystic, 
Connecticut,  by  Irons  &  Grinnell;  tonnage  1679,  old 
measurement.  She  was  220  feet  by  41-1/6  by  22-1/4; 
draft  21  feet.  Her  owners  were  John  H.  Brower  & 
Company,  New  York,  for  whom  the  same  builders 
had  constructed   the  previous  year  the   Harvey  Birch 


and  who  put  the  Racer  on  the  stocks  the  following 
year,  1856. 

These  three  vessels  are  the  only  ones  listed  among 
the  California  fieet  of  the  '50's  as  being  from  the  yard 
of  Irons  &  Grinnell.  All  were  described  in  "American 
Lloyd's  Universal  Register,"  the  standard  of  classifi- 
cation of  that  period,  as  being  of  "medium"  model  a.s 
distinctive  from  the  "full"  carrier  type,  the  "sharp" 
model  and  the  "clipper"  model. 

Production  of  the  extreme  clipper  type  practically 
ceased  in  1853,  as  the  year  1854  showed  less  than  half 
a  dozen  such  models  launched.  We  have  nowhere  seen 
a  statement  of  the  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Andrew  Jackson,  but  the  Racer  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  on  the  stocks  four  years,  not  being  launched 
until  1860)  was  described  as  a  miniature  Jackson; 
was  833  tons  register,  old  measurement,  and  carried 
1600  tons  California  cargo.  The  Jackson  is  said  to 
have  had  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  later 
well  known  Seminole,  also  from  a  Mystic  yard. 

The  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  very  strong  and  partic- 
ularly well  built  ship,  always  delivering  her  cargo  in 
first-class  condition  and  being  a  favorite  with  ship- 
pers. Our  picture,  which  is  from  an  oil  painting  by 
Blacklow  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Governor 
Beckwith  of  Sailors  Snug  Harbor,  shows  a  finely  de- 
signed and  well  sparred  vessel,  not  so  lofty  as  the 
clippers  and  not  carrying  three  skysails  and  royal- 
stun'sails,  as  has  been  variously  stated.  The  figure- 
head of  the  ship  was  a  full  length  statue  of  the  sol- 
dier-statesman for  whom  she  was  named. 

The  seven  passages  of  the  Jackson  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  total  744.5  days,  an  average  of  lOGi- 
days.  The  extreme  clipper  ship  Flying  Fish  had  an 
average  of  105-6/7  days  for  her  seven  passages,  while 
the  Flying  Cloud  averaged  101  days  1  hour  for  her 
five  direct  passages.  On  her  last  passage  here  she  was 
forced  to  put  into  Rio  for  repairs.  Her  net  sailing 
time  on  the  whole  voyage  being  113  days,  gave  her  an 
average  for  six  passages  of  103  days. 

It  is  noted  that  the  "Clipper  Ship  Era"  does  not  list 
the  Andrew  Jackson  among  the  names  of  vessels  mak- 
ing fast  runs  over  any  of  the  sections  of  the  route 
under  consideration,  i.  e.,  port  to  equator  in  Atlantic; 
St.  Roque  to  50  degrees  south;  50  degrees  to  50  de- 
grees; 50  degrees  south  in  Pacific;  to  the  Line;  Line 
to  port.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  record  of 
the  best  hourly,  daily  or  several-consecutive-days  run 
of  the  Jackson,  and  it  would  appear  that  her  rapid 
voyages  were  in  at  least  some  instances  due  to  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  winds  favorable  to  running  near 
to  direct  course,  rather  than  the  ability  to  move 
through  the  water  quickly.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  distance  she  covered  in  90  days  12  hours  was 
given  as  13,700  miles,  while  the  log  of  the  Flying 
Cloud  shows  15,091  miles  made  in  89  days  8  hours. 
Both  Captain  Cressy  and  Captain  Williams  had  rep- 
utations for  "carrying  on,"  neither  being  more  quick- 
witted than  the  other  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  the  four 
fastest  passages  from  any  Eastern  port  (and  they  hap- 
pen to  be  all  from  New  York)  to  San  Francisco. 
They  are: 

Flying  Cloud,  Captain  Josiah  P.  Cressy,  1854,  89 
days  8  hours. 

Flying  Cloud,  Captain  Josiah  P.  Cressy,  1851,  89 
days   21   hours. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Captain  John  E.  Williams,  1860, 
90  days  12  hours. 

Swordfish,  Captain  David  S.  Babcock,  1852,  90  days 
16  hours. 
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THE  SHIPPING  BOARD  TASK 

EVER  since  the  armistice  many  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  and  we  ourselves  have  been 
stressing  the  idea  that  in  order  to  firmly  estab- 
lish the  American  merchant  marine  in  foreign 
trade,  shipmindedness  was  necessary  for  the  American 
people.  Now  comes  Albert  Lasker,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America  in  convention  assem- 
bled, which  address  is  published  in  full  as  the  lead- 
ing article  of  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  and 
declares  that  it  is  necessary  for  "the  miner  in  Ari- 
zona, the  industrial  worker  in  Indiana,  and  the  farmer 
in  Kansas  to  realize  that  the  regularity  and  volume 
of  their  daily  wage  is  in  a  measure  as  dependent  on 
the  establishment  of  an  American  merchant  marine  as 
is  the  continuity  of  employment  and  the  wage  of  the 
dock  worker  in  Baltimore  or  San  Francisco"  before 
there  can  be  any  "assured  hope  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  will  be  maintained  as  it  should  be  on 
the  seven  seas." 

Notwithstanding  our  former  and  present  attitude  on 
the  necessity  for  shipmindedness  among  all  classes  of 
the  American  people,  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with  this 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board.  In 
the  article  in  this  issue  immediately  following  that  of 
Mr.  Lasker,  an  appeal  is  made  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Middle  VVe.st  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  administration,  which  plainly  shows  that  the 
business  men,  at  any  rate,  of  our  great  interior  cities 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  for  an  American  merchant 
marine  and  to  the  reasons  for  that  necessity.  In  fact, 
if  anyone  will  read  very  carefully  these  two  articles 
and  will  interpolate  between  the  lines  with  understand- 
ing, he  must  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  verv 


possible  that  the  workers  of  our  great  industrial  cen- 
ters will  eventually  have  to  pay  quite  a  considerable 
bill  for  keeping  the  American  merchant  marine  on  the 
seven  seas  until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  established 
in  a  normal,  profitable  way  in  the  commercial  trade 
routes  of  the  world. 

Going  still  further  and  reading  the  third  article  in 
this  month's  issue,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  establishment  of  America's  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  protective  tariff'  policy  which  is 
now  engaging  so  much  of  the  attention  of  our  law- 
makers. 

We  have  American  industries  and  American  agri- 
culture largely  protected  by  a  tariff  wall.  We  have 
American  coastwise  shipping  protected  by  exclusive 
legislation.  We  need  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus 
products.  In  order  to  get  these  foreign  markets  we 
must  trade  in  the  products  of  the  foreigner.  Our  pro- 
ducts must  be  taken  to  him  and  his  brought  to  us  on 
ships.  The  American  problem  with  regard  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  consists  simply  in  finding  out  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  order  that  a  respectable  pro- 
portion of  this  carrying  trade  shall  be  done  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms. 

Undoubtedly  the  appeal  from  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  interior  states,  as  cited  above,  sets  forth 
several  methods  which  will  help  to  make  this  much 
to  be  desired  object  an  accomplished  fact.  If  any  very 
large  proportion  of  American  shippers  will  in  their 
placing  of  business  give  preference  to  American  ships, 
it  will  help  a  very  great  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  expect  over  any  very  long  period  of  time  that 
any  American  shipper  is  going  to  give  preference  to 
an  American  ship  unless  that  ship  can  show  equality 
in  service  and  equality  in  rates  with  her  foreign  rival, 
and  we  know  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  an  American  ship  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  to  do  this. 

From  the  standpoint  of  cold-blooded  business  eco- 
nomics there  may  be  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  American  business  paying  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 
From  the  standpoint  of  naval  and  military  strategy 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  the  maintenance  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  army  and  navy.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  to  be  logical  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment— or,  in  other  words,  the  people  of  the  United 
States — should  pay  the  difference  in  operating  cost  be- 
tween American  operation  and  foreign  operation,  oper- 
ating cost  as  here  used  comprising  all  that  is  included 
in  that  term  as  computed  on  the  books  of  the  old  es- 
tablished steamship  companies. 

If  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  the  original  Ship- 
ping Board  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  an  investigation  to  determine  just  what  was  in- 
volved in  such  Federal  government  assistance  to  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Our  part  in  the  great 
war  intervened  and  postponed  this  original  program 
for  the  Shipping  Board,  but  now  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  Shipping  Board  has  given  into  the  care  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  (from  which  it  has  di- 
vorced itself)  the  management  of  the  great  war-cre- 
ated fleet  and  the  liquidation  of  the  physical  assets 
amassed  by  the  expenditure  of  war  funds,  so  that  the 
Shipping  Board  should  now  be  free  to  go  on  with  the 
original  program  outlined  for  it  by  the  act  through 
which  it  was  created.  That  should  be  the  task  to  which 
Chairman  Lasker  and  the  other  commissioners  of  the 
Shipping  Board  should  be  addressing  themselves  dur- 
ing the  months  that   are   to   come,   and   the   American 
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people  should  accede  to  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  giving  him  every  co-operation 
and  waiting  with  patience  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation of  that  problem. 

It  should  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  and  one 
involving  a  by  no  means  prohibitive  expense  for  the 
Shipping  Board  to  audit  the  books  of  several  of  the 
more  prominent  American  companies  in  the  various 
trade  routes  of  the  world  and  of  several  of  the  foreign 
lines  operating  on  the  same  trade  routes  and  then,  by 
a  comparison  between  these  audits  and  the  books  of 
the  Shipping  Board  itself,  come  to  a  very  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  actual  difference  in  operating  expense. 

It  should  also  be  a  comparatively  simple  proposition 
for  the  Shipping  Board  to  determine  by  a  careful  check 
of  their  own  records  and  the  records  of  other  operat- 
ing companies  just  what  effect  American  rules,  regu- 
lations and  legislation  affecting  ships  in  foreign  com- 
merce have  upon  American  operation  as  compared  with 
the  effect  of,  say,  British  or  Japanese  rules  and  regu- 
lations upon  the  operation  of  their  respective  ships 
in  the  same  trade  routes.  Having  made  these  audits 
and  checks,  it  would  again  be  a  comparatively  simple 
proposition  to  state  the  results  in  such  a  way  that  the 
remedies  would  become  obvious. 

That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  duty  and  the  whole  duty 
of  the  Shipping  Board. 

To  do  that,  no  Congressional  investigation  commit- 
tee is  necessary,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  call  busy  men 
away  from  their  ordinary  tasks  for  long  personal  in- 
vestigations at  Washington.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
get  perfectly  reliable  auditors  and  responsible  and  ef- 
ficient checkers.  When  this  task  is  done  and  presented 
to  Congress,  the  Shipping  Board's  preliminary  task  is 
finished  and  it  is  up  to  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  apply  the  suggested  remedy. 

Let  us  hope  that  Chairman  Lasker  and  his  associates 
will  be  courageous  enough  to  put  over  some  such  pro- 
gram quietly,  in  their  own  way  without  bombast,  and 
that  when  their  preliminary  task  is  furnished  and  the 
results  presented  to  Congress,  that  body  will  be  wise 
enough  to  act  upon  those  results  without  delay. 
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TRANSPORTATION    PROBLEMS 

I  HE  great  need  in  the  world's  commerce  at  the 
present  time  is  adequate  inland  transportation. 
The  supply  of  steamships  is  far  more  than  ample 
to  take  care  of  all  the  freight  offering,  but  in 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  producing  areas  the  rail- 
road transportation  is  lamentably  weak. 

This  is  shown  by  a  bi-oad  general  survey  of  the 
great  land  areas  of  the  world.  There  are  in  round 
numbers  approximately  three  -  quarters  of  a  million 
miles  of  railway  in  the  world.  Over  one-third  of  this 
length  of  railway  is  in  the  United  States  alone  and  a 
little  less  than  one-third  in  Europe.  On  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Asia  there  are  only  70,000  miles;  in  South 
America  only  60,000;  in  Africa  30,000;  and  in  Aus- 
tralia 26,000. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  89  miles  of  railroad 
for  each  1000  miles  of  area;  in  Asia  there  are  4  miles 
for  each  1000  miles  of  area;  and  in  Africa  2\-z  miles. 
South  America  has  but  one  transcontinental  railway 
line,  which  is  frequently  blocked  for  several  weeks  at 
a  time  by  winter  storms.  A  second  transcontinental 
line  is  now  being  constructed  at  a  point  very  much 
nearer  the  equator. 

Africa  has  no  distinct  transcontinental  line,  although 
a  roundabout  connection  is  possible  for  rail  transpor- 
tation across  the  southern  part  of  that  continent.    The 


long-talked-of  Cape  to  Cairo  line  now  operates  about 
4000  miles  of  railroad  and  2000  miles  of  steamship  line 
and  requires  about  650  miles  of  railroad  to  link  up 
the  two  systems. 

Eurasia,  the  great  continent  composed  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  has  but  one  ocean-to-ocean  line,  the  trans- 
Siberia,  and  that  is  largely  inoperative  through  polit- 
ical disturbances.  A  second  system  now  nearing  com- 
pletion would  utilize  the  great  European  lines  from 
points  in  Europe  to  Constantinople,  thence  by  the  Bag- 
dad Railway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Karachi  for  connection  with  the  Indian 
railroad  systems  to  Kumlong  on  the  China  frontier, 
from  which  point  a  line  about  750  miles  in  length 
would  connect  that  system  with  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Yangtse-kiang.  About  150  miles  of  line 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  Constantinople  to  Bag- 
dad railway. 

In  the  meantime  word  comes  from  Australia  that  a 
transcontinental  line  from  east  to  west  has  practic- 
ally been  completed,  and  a  north  to  south  transconti- 
nental line  connecting  Darwin  with  Port  Adelaide  has 
been  begun. 

This  railroad  activity  is  all  good  business  building 
for  future  expansion,  and  when  the  world  settles  down 
in  dead  earnest  to  the  raising  of  its  own  bread  and 
butter,  there  need  be  no  fear  but  what  with  the  assist- 
ance of  these  many  rail  feeders  the  ports  of  the  world 
will  be  offering  attractive  freights  for  filling  the  capa- 
cious holds  of  the  great  merchant  marine  fleets,  so 
much  of  which  is  now  idle. 


BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

"BUSINESS  is  Business,"  the  Little  Man  said, 

"A  battle  where  'everything  goes,' 
Where  the  only  gospel  is  'get  ahead,' 

And  never  spare  friends  or  foes; 
'Slay  or  be  slain,'  is  the  slogan  cold. 

You  must  struggle  and  slash  and  tear, 
For  Business  is  Business,  a  fight  for  gold, 

Where  all  that  you  do  is  fair!" 

"BUSINESS  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"A  battle  to  make  of  earth, 
A  place  to  yield  us  more  wine  and  bread, 

More  pleasure  and  joy  and  mirth; 
There  are  still  some  bandits  and  buccaneers 

Who  are  jungle-bred  beasts  of  trade. 
But  their  number  dwindles  with  passing  years 

And  dead  is  the  code  they  made!" 

"BUSINESS  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"But  it's  something  more,  far  more; 
For  it  makes  sweet  gardens  of  deserts  dead. 

And  cities  it  built  now  roar. 
Where  once  the  deer  and  the  grey  wolf  ran 

From  the  pioneer's  swift  advance; 
Business  is  Magic  that  toils  for  man; 

Business  is  True  Romance. 

"And  those  who  make  it  a  ruthless  fight 

Have  only  themselves  to  blame 
If  they  feel  no  whit  of  the  keen  delight 

In  playing  the  Bigger  Game, 
The  game  that  calls  on  the  heart  and  head, 

The  best  of  man's  strength  and  nerve; 
"Business  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"And  that  Business  is  to  serve!" 

Berton  Braley  in  The  XationV   l',u>iiie.ss 
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NEW    RECORD    FOR   SAN    FRANCISCO    MINT 

CONSIDERABLE  attention  is  being  directed  in  re- 
cent months  to  the  record  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars in  the  United  States  mint  in  San  Francisco. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman  Act  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  speed  up  silver  dollar  manufacture 
in  all  of  the  mints  of  the  United  States  with  the  ob- 
ject of  redeeming  the  interest-bearing  treasury  certi- 
ficates and  thus  saving  a  considerable  amount  of 
monthly  interest  to  the  Federal  government. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco 
mint,  and  Samuel  J.  Ward,  for  years  foreman  of  coin- 
ers in  that  institution,  went  very  heartily  at  this  task 
with  the  result  that  the  production  of  the  mint  was 
speeded  up  to  a  point  where  it  is  turning  out  260,000 
silver  dollars  every  twenty-four  hours,  an  average  of 
1000  dollars  per  employe,  which  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  coining  plant  in  the  country. 

Since  its  establishment  the  United  States  mint  in 
San  Francisco  has  coined  very  close  to  $3,000,000,000 
in  domestic  and  foreign  coins.  Its  employes  are  known 
as  the  most  skillful  craftsmen  of  their  kind  in  the 
country,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  seen  years 
of  service. 

A  high  tribute  was  recently  paid  to  the  mint  here 
by  Director  Raymond  D.  Baker,  who  requisitioned  the 
services  of  Samuel  J.  Ward  to  go  to  the  parent  mint 
at  Philadelphia  in  order  that  he  might  "speed  up 
things  there  in  the  San  Francisco  way." 
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PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    OR    PUBLIC    BREAD    LINES? 

ARD  times"  is  largely  a  state  of  mind. 
Therefore  the  statement  recently  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  to  the  effect 
that  more  than  5,000,000  men  are  now  out 
of  work  in  the  United  States  need  not  of  itself  alarm. 
Rather  it  should  spur  us  to  immediate  action  in  dis- 
covering the  cause  for  this  situation  and  in  applying 
the  remedy. 

For  five  years  or  more  the  construction  industry, 
recognized  because  of  its  far  reaching  ramifications 
as  an  index  of  prosperity  or  the  reverse,  has  been  con- 
fronted with  repeated  handicaps.  This  season  has  wit- 
nessed considerable  private  enterprise  as  recorded  in 
the  volume  of  business  in  dollars  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  construction  industry,  but  with 
the  possible  exception  of  highway  work,  public  works 
have  been  notoriously  inactive — this  in  the  face  of  the 
oft  repeated  statement  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
schools,  hospitals,  various  municipal  structures  and 
buildings  in  general  of  a  public  and  semi-public  na- 
ture. 

All  of  us  can  recall  that  months  or  years  ago  we 
voted  a  bond  issue,  or  in  other  ways  provided  for  the 
raising  of  funds  to  further  some  needed  public  im- 
provement— a  park  development  with  its  adjunct  of 
recreation  features,  including  perhaps  a  swimming 
and  wading  pool,  a  new  city  hall,  new  quarters  for 
the  fire  department,  a  new  hospital,  new  schools,  or 
what  not?  The  money  for  these  is  waiting  somewhere 
to  be  spent.  Often  the  spending  has  been  held  up  by 
the  misguided  notions  of  our  public  officials  that  some 
time  other  than  now  would  be  more  propitious  for 
commencing  the  work.  In  the  meantime  the  public — 
you  and  I — languish  for  the  civic  improvements  which 
we  thought  had  been  provided  for  and  were  to  pro- 
ceed. 

There  has  been  a  tedious  period  of  readjustment, 
and  late.st  indications  point  to  an  upward  trend  of 
prices.   Some  permanent  new  levels  seem  to  have  been 


reached.  This  only  reminds  us  again  that  delay  profits 
nothing  and  is  likely  to  be  more  costly  if  long  con- 
tinued. 

One  thing  in  particular  makes  the  present  unem- 
ployment situation  somewhat  alarming.  The  more  or 
less  confirmed  habit  of  suspending  construction  activi- 
ties with  the  approach  of  winter  is  certain  to  add  to 
the  ranks  of  unemployed.  Even  in  the  "normal  times" 
of  which  we  have  been  so  wont  to  speak  in  recent 
months,  suffering  is  with  us  in  winter. 

Bread  lines  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  present 
commanding  status  of  America.  We  have  more  than 
half  the  gold  in  the  world,  a  natural  wealth  untold, 
abundant  harvests,  banks  bursting  with  money,  ines- 
timable resources  undeveloped.  If  weather  sharps  are 
weather  wise,  a  severe  winter  is  approaching — cold 
supplemented  by  shortage  of  fuel  and  the  inability  of 
millions  of  unemployed  to  get  the  warmth  of  neces- 
sary food  and  other  sustenance. 

This  isn't  a  cry  of  wolf,  but  a  warning  that  human 
suffering  and  hardships  may  be  inflicted  upon  the 
present  unemployed  as  well  as  those  who  are  about 
to  join  these  ranks  unless  work  and  wages  are  obtain- 
able. It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  may  be  the  out- 
come of  a  situation  such  as  that  threatening. 

Public  work  can  be  done  more  cheaply  now  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  years,  and  the  grave  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  public  officials  to  inaug- 
urate and  continue  through  the  winter  months  every 
form  of  public  work  for  which  funds  may  be  available 
as  a  means  of  preventing  a  social  crisis  which  they 
may  otherwise  be  required  to  meet.  Action  must  be 
immediate.  Politicians  operating  for  political  gain 
must  forego  that  vocation  and  become  plain  public 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  fostering  only  that  individual 
interest  which  is  the  best  interest  of  the  community. 

Let  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Civic  Or- 
ganizations and  all  other  similar  public  bodies  resolve 
themselves  into  a  citizenship  committee  of  the  whole, 
kick  politics  out  of  every  open  door  and  window  and 
begin  letting  contracts  for  work  at  living  wages.  Com- 
petition of  private  enterjirise  is  out  of  the  way.  There 
are  men  everywhere  who  want  work,  men  everywhere 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  full  day's  labor  for  a  full 
day's  pay. 

Let's  all  go  to  work  building  public  buildings  for 
public  welfare!  If  we  do,  we'll  not  have  to  make 
bread  for  public  bread  lines. — Reprint  from  Engineer- 
ing World. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO 

IN  November,  1906,  Pacific  Marine  Review,  then 
three  years  old,  recorded  the  results  of  the  offi- 
cial standardization  trials  of  the  United  States  ar- 
mored cruiser  California,  built  in  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  which  trials  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 5  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel.  The  trials  were 
highly  satisfactory,  the  maximum  speed  attained  being 
22.75  knots,  the  maximum  horsepower  developed  being 
about  30,000  indicated  horsepower. 

On  November  12,  in  a  four-hour  endurance  run  held 
off  San  Francisco,  the  California  maintained  an  aver- 
age speed  of  22.2  knots,  steaming  straight  out  to  sea 
for  two  hours  from  a  point  just  outside  the  San  Fran- 
cisco lightship,  then  turning  at  full  speed  and  run- 
ning back  to  the  starting  point. 

Today  we  have  afloat  a  larger,  better,  more  modern 
California,  also  built  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  we  have  a  greater,  nobler  and  more  mature 
state  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  ship. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

THE  above  editorial  from  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary emphasizes  what  we  ourselves  had  to  say 
in  the  October  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
concerning  the  much  discussed  problem  of  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  unemployed.  Since  writing  the 
editorial  for  October  on  unemployment,  the  conference 
called  by  President  Harding  under  the  leadership  of 
Herbert  Hoover  has  been  held,  and  its  results  have 
fully  justified  our  forecast  as  then  stated. 

A  committee  of  the  conference  nominated  to  look 
into  the  question  of  unemployment  statistics  reported 
back  to  the  conference  that  it  "deplored  and  was  much 
impressed  by  the  absence  of  adequate  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  matter  of  un- 
employment. Those  departments  of  the  government  in 
Washington  which  deal  with  statistics  in  this  connec- 
tion are  performing  a  most  valuable  work  in  that  field 
but  are  handicapped  by  their  inability  to  obtain  com- 
prehensive and  well  authenticated  information  from 
industry  and  commerce  and  by  the  lack  of  instrumen- 
talities in  many  of  the  states  and  municipalities  to 
gather  and  report  such  facts  to  a  central  governmental 
agency  which  could  tabulate  and  present  the  actual 
status  of  employment  and  unemployment  throughout 
the  entire  country." 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  as  of  September  29,  1921,  measured  in 
terms  of  the  reduction  since  January  20  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  on  payrolls,  exclusive  of  agricultural, 
is  not  less  than  3,700,000  nor  more  than  4,000,000.     We 


have  no  means   of  knowing  whether  this   estimate   is  " 
correct  or  not,  but  we  must  assume  that  the  figures 
are  fairly  accurate  since  the  extreme  variation  is  less 
than  seven  per  cent. 

One  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  conference 
is  that  during  1921  up  to  September  1  there  have  Vieen 
sold  $700,000,000  worth  of  municipal  bonds,  this  eight 
months'  balance  exceeding  the  sum  total  of  the  twelve 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  sale  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  is  increasing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  during  August  333  municipalities  had  sold  |106,- 
000,000  worth  of  municipal  bonds.  These  figures  indi- 
cate that  municipalities  arc  becoming  increasingly  act- 
ive on  the  public  works  which  have  been  delayed  lue 
to  war  conditions. 

The  reports  brought  in  to  the  conference  from  the 
majority  of  industrial  centers  throughout  the  country 
show  that  in  many  lines  of  industry  employing  very 
large  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  conditions 
of  employment  are  slightly  on  the  mend.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  skilled 
trades,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  road  work  and 
other  public  improvements  employing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  unskilled  labor  is  being  stressed  and  the  mu- 
nicipal and  state  governments  are  being  looked  to  for 
relief. 

With  just  a  little  co-operation  and  intelligent  effort 
directed  to  the  immediate  turning  loose  of  municipal 
funds  in  construction  work,  America  should  be  able 
to  tide  over  the  coming  winter  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  bread  line  experience. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  TRADE  CRUISE 

The  Past  and  Present  of  America's  Foreign  Trade 

By  J.  HERBERT  ANDERSON 

President  of  the   Anderson    Overseas   Corporation 


IT  is  patent  to  any  student  of  American  business 
today  that  a  large  export  trade  is  essential  to  the 
economic  prosperity  and  social  stability  of  the 
country,  as  our  greatly  increased  resources  of 
capital  and  labor  can  no  longer  look  to  domestic  mar- 
kets for  full  employment,  but  must  reach  out  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  While  there  are  thirty  thousand 
manufacturing  exporters  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  official  statistics,  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
manufacturers  can  rightly  claim  adequate  representa- 
tion in  even  all  the  major  markets  of  the  world. 

This  certainly  is  not  because  of  the  absence  of 
American  initiative;  nor  because  American  products 
are  not  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world;  nor  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  American  manufacturers  to 
visualize  the  need  for  foreign  trade  that  the  country 
may  prosper  and  maintain  its  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  the  world — a  position  it  now  temporarily 
holds;  nor  because  of  the  unbelief  in  the  minds  of 
American  manufacturers  that  the  absence  of  foreign 
trade  will  result  in  unemployment  in  our  industries, 
losses  through  great  plants  being  shut  down  and  gen- 
eral social  unrest — the  latter  dangerous  to  the  internal 
peace  of  the  United  States. 

Export  planning  is  based  on  the  same  hard  common 
sense  used  in  selling  within  the  United  States — no 
more  and  no  less.  It  is  a  process  easily  understood, 
and  in  results  profitable  to  the  exporter  and  an  aid  to 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  cold  blooded  for  its  profit  making  possi- 
bilities, to  the  technician  for  its  thoroughness,  and  to 
the  man  of  vision  because  it  brings  into  play  all  his 
business  acumen. 


Exporting  to  be  beneficial  to  the  individual  or  cor- 
poration, and  to  the  United  States,  is  selling  the  whole 
world,  not  one  market  at  a  time,  which  is  a  hit  or  miss 
method,  mostly,  and  robs  the  exporter  of  the  larger 
profits  to  be  obtained  by  a  world  plan,  which  plan 
should  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
markets  and  a  vision  of  a  decade  in  advance. 

Countless  American  manufacturers  have  ignored  this 
basic  foundation,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  disaster, 
and  leaving  very  profitable  fields  open  to  European 
manufacturers. 

What  method,  therefore,  should  be  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  which  will  tend  to  re-establish, 
within  the  next  two  years,  not  only  the  export  trade 
America  had  preceding  the  war,  but  make  her  present 
leadership  a  permanent  one  with  balanced  export 
sales? 

The  first  step  should  be  advanced  planning  for  an 
ultimate  world-wide  and  balanced  trade,  sufliciently 
complete  so  that  no  important  market  is  overstocked 
and  no  minor  market  entirely  neglected.  To  make  such 
planning  possible  three  necessary  qualifications  are: 
first,  the  visualizing  of  the  product  by  the  foreign 
buyer;  second,  the  salesman  who  can  sell;  and  third, 
an  export  manager  who  knows  how  to  chart  his  terri- 
tories and  who  will  not  make  exclusive  arrangements 
with  agents  except  where  agency  representation  is  the 
logical  sales  treatment.  Whether  there  is  available  for 
export  a  thousand  dollars  or  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise,  the  rules  mentioned  above  should 
govern. 

These  rules  govern  the  plans  we  hope  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  World  Trade  Cruise  of  the  St.  Louis. 


NUMBER  ONE  BROADWAY 

The  Home  Port  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 
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The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany is  an  American  holding  corporation. 

Its  stock  ownership  is  94  per  cent  American. 

It  holds  complete  ownership  of  the  entire 
stock  issue  of  the  following  lines  and  com- 
panies: 

American  Line. 

Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

George  Thompson  and  Company,  Ltd. 

Leyland  Line. 

Panama-Pacific  Line. 

Red  Star  Line. 

White  Star  Line. 

White  Star— Dominion  Line. 

And  a  minority  interest  in: 

Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Company,  Ltd. 

Holland-America   Line. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Its  fleets  comprise  120  ocean-going  ships, 
including  the  Majestic,  the  largest  liner  in 
the  world,  and  aggregating  not  less  than 
1,300,000  gross  tons. 


View  of   No.    1    Broadway  from   the   Battery    1' 


THE  site  of  No.  1  Broadway  is  historically  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  New  York.  It  overlooks 
on  the  Broadway  side  the  old  market  place  and 
bowling  green   of  the   early   settlers,   and  to   the 

south  the  site  of  the  first  fort  in  New  Amsterdam  and 

the    Battery.     High    lights    in    the    chronology    of    this 

neighborhood  are  as  follows: 

1626 — Peter  Minuit,  director  general  of  the  Nieuw 
Amsterdam  settlement,  bargained  with  the  In- 
dian owners  of  Manhattan  in  the  clearing  that 
is  now  Bowling  Green,  and  bought  the  island 
for  $24. 

1640 — Peter  Koeck,  a  sergeant  in  the  Dutch  garrison, 
built  a  tavern  facing  the  bowling  green,  on  the 
corner  of  Heere  street,  the  site  now  covered  by 
No.  1  Broadway. 

1756 — The  site  of  No.  1  Broadway,  having  been  owned 
successively  by  Frederick  Phillipse  and  Abra- 
ham De  Peyster,  merchants  and  men  of  sub- 
stance in  New  York,  was  purchased  by  Archi- 
bald Kennedy,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
built  thereon  a  spacious  mansion. 

1776 — Captain  Kennedy,  who  upheld  the  king,  with- 
drew from  New  York  and  his  home  was  occu- 
pied by  General  Israel  Putnam  of  the  American 
Army.  Here  for  some  weeks  General  George 
Washington  came  frequently  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Richmond  Hill  to  confer  with  his 
ofllcers.  Later  the  house  was  occupied  in  turn 
by  Sir  William  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
British  commanders.  It  was  from  this  house 
that  Major  Andre  wrote  the  letters  to  Benedict 


Arnold  which  preceded  the  American  officer's 
betrayal  of  his  trust  and  Andre's  capture  and 
execution. 

1783 — The  Kennedy  mansion  was  restored  to  its  owner, 
who  later  sold  it  to  Nathaniel  Prime,  one  of 
New  York's  leading  merchants  and  financiers. 

1794 — The  Kennedy  mansion  became  a  house  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  known  as  the  Washington 
Hotel.  As  such  at  one  time  it  housed  Talley- 
rand, Napoleon's  exiled  minister. 

1882 — Cyrus  W.  Field,  famous  for  laying  the  Atlantic 
cable,  bought  No.  1  Broadway  and  erected  on 
the  site  a  12-story  office  structure,  then  the  tall- 
est in  lower  New  York,  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton building. 

1919 — No.  1  Broadway  was  bought  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  and  work  of  re- 
building the  structure  began. 

1921 — The  rebuilding  of  the  structure  was  completed, 
five  floors  being  reserved  for  occupation  by  the 
American  Line,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  the 
Leyland  Line,  the  Panama-Pacific  Line,  the  Red 
Star  Line,  the  White  Star  Line  and  the  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  the  constituent  lines  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
whose  fleets,  aggregating  120  vessels  of  1,300,- 
000  tons,  ply  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Reconstruction  Problems 
Technically  the  work  of   making   over   the   building 

has   presented    a    strong   testimonial   to   the   genius    of 

American  engineering  and  architectural  deftness.    The 

problem    presented    to    the    architect,    Mr.    Walter    B. 
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Chambers,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  was  no  ordinary  one.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  structure,  out- 
side and  in,  without  dispossessing  the  tenants  on 
seven  floors.  The  company  will  occupy  the  first  five 
floors  of  the  completed  building. 

The  task  involved  by  sweeping  structural  alterations 
in  the  building  called  for  many  niceties  of  calculation 
and  execution.  The  work  included  extensive  strength- 
ening of  foundations  in  some  places;  the  entire  elim- 
ination of  the  heavy  interior  frame  structure  of  the 
first  floor,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  space  in  that 
floor  into  the  upper  portion  of  a  lofty  booking  office; 
removal  of  roof  and  tower,  and  the  construction  of 
two  new  stories,  in  a  different  place;  the  relocating 
of  staircases;  change  in  the  location  for  the  main 
entrances  to  the  building,  and  the  introduction  of  en- 
tirely new  ventilating,  heating  and  electrical  systems. 

Decorative  Motif 

The  finished  product  reveals  a  highly  successful  ac- 
complishment, as  the  building  presents  today  both  in 
its  e.xterior,  now  virtually  completed,  and  in  the  work 
nearing  completion  within,  a  character  and  tone  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  old-fashioned  red  brick 
structure  from  which  it  has  emerged.  Heraldic  shields 
of  the  world's  chief  ports  let  into  the  outer  walls  in 
Venetian  mosaic  of  varied  colors  and  gold  are  the 
principal  decorative  motif  of  the  building's  exterior. 
From  the  stone  carvings  around  the  shields  spring 
bronze  sockets,  in  which  will  be  placed  staffs  for  flags, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  main  entrance  and 
the  distinguishing  colors  of  the  various  lines  of  the 
company  in  minor  positions. 

Carvings,  cunningly  woi'ked  into  the  stone,  suggest 
the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  put.  In  the  spandrels 
and  pediment  are  shown  Neptune,  god  of  the  ocean, 
and  Mercury,  god  of  trade. 

Booking  Hall  and  Offices 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  interior  is  the 
great  booking  oflfice,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
Battery  Park  front  of  the  building  from  Broadway  to 
Greenwich  street  with  a  length  of  160  feet,  a  breadth 
of  40  feet  and  ceiling  25  feet  high. 

This  office  is  designed  to  represent  the  latest  ideas 
in  practical  utility,  with  extensive  counter  space,  a 
waiting  room  for  customers,  a  department  devoted  to 
the  issuing  of  traveler's  checks,  and  a  section  for  the 
distribution  of  travel  information. 
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View    of    No.    1    Broadway   looking    across    Bowling    Green 


One  strikingly  modern  feature  of  the  booking  office 
will  be  a  small  motion  picture  theater  for  the  projec- 
tion of  films  portraying  life  on  the  company's  ships 
when  on  the  Atlantic  passage  or  tropical  cruises. 

Four  floors  above  the  booking  office  will  be  occupied 
by  executive  offices  of  the  company  and  its  constituent 
lines,  including  a  floor  devoted  to  the  accounting  de- 
partment, another  to  freight,  another  to  operating,  and 
the  fifth  to  the  general  officers  of  the  company  and 
their  clerical  staffs,  and  the  board  room.  On  the 
Greenwich  street  level  will  be  the  third-class  depart- 
ment, with  extensive  counter  space,  offices,  waiting 
rooms,  etc. 


MAJESTIC 
Owners — I.  M.  M.  Company. 
Builders — Blohm  and  Voss. 
Gross  tonnage — 56,000. 
Length  O.  A.— 955  feet  9  inches. 
Breadth  molded— 100  feet. 
Depth  molded— 70  feet  41/2  inches. 
Loaded  draft— 38  feet  6  inches. 
Normal  shaft  h.  p.— 62,000. 
Average  sea  speed — 23  knots. 
Maximum  shaft  h.  p.— 91.000. 
Maximum  speed — 26  knots. 


PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERIES 


OTALING  a  money  value 
of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  in  1920,  the  state 
of  Washington  stands 
well  toward  the  head 
of  the  list  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  na- 
tion. The  most  valu- 
able Washington  fish- 
ery is  of  course  the 
salmon,  hut  other  fish- 
ery resources  are  enor- 
mous. The  sturgeon, 
smelt,  black,  ling,  rock 
and  other  varieties  of  cod,  halibut, 
flounder,  herring,  mackerel,  salt  wa- 
ter perch,  redsnapper,  sand  dab, 
shad,  sole  and  many  others  are  all 
found  in  commercial  quantities,  while 
oysters,  crabs,  clams  and  shrimps 
abound.  The  state  is  divided  into 
four  fishing  districts,  Puget  Sound, 
Grays  Harbor,  Willapa  Harbor  and 
the  Columbia  River.  With  the  first 
of  these  interesting  international 
questions  arise  in  competition  with 
Canadian  fisheries,  while  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river  controversies  have  aris- 
en with  the  fisheries  of  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

The  most  valuable  salmon  run 
that  ever  entered  Puget  Sound  is 
the  sockeye.  In  quality  it  is  on  a 
parity  with  the  chinook,  but  in  num- 
bers it  tremendously  exceeded  that 
famous  species.  The  sockeye  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  disputes  with 
the  fisheries  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Coast.  These  disputes  remain  to 
this  day  very  live  issues,  for  there 
has  been  pending  before  the  United 
States  for  the  last  three  years  a 
treaty  executed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain,  acting  for 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  which 
seeks  to  provide  a  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  perpetuation  of 
this  run,  which  has  almost  been  ex- 
terminated by  fishing.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  1913  on  Puget 
Sound  alone  over  1,600,000  forty- 
eight-pound  cases  of  this  variety  of 
fish  were  canned,  while  in  1921  it 
is  questionable  if  the  pack  will  be 
more  than  75,000  cases. 

The  sockeye  salmon  are  princi- 
pally natives  of  a  Canadian  stream, 
the  Fraser  river.  It  is  in  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  of  the  Fraser  and  its 
great  tributaries  that  they  are  hatch- 
ed and  spend  the  first  year  of  their 
existence.  They  then  make  their  way 
down  stream  to  the  ocean  to  return 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  the 
Fraser.  On  their  return  they  first 
pass  through  American  waters,  and 
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American  fishermen  catch  as  a  rule 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as 
are  secured  by  the  fishermen  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Naturally  this  an- 
gers the  Canadian  fishermen,  who 
feel  that  inasmuch  as  the  fish  are 
mostly  produced  by  their  stream  they 
should  be  protected  in  the  opportun- 
ity to  secure  a  larger  number.  Amer- 
icans, knowing  they  have  the  advan- 
tage, have  been  unwilling  to  concede 
any  of  it  to  the  Canadians.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  as  negotiations, 
looking  to  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  supply,  have  failed  to  be  suc- 
cessful, on  both  sides  of  the  line  the 
eff'orts  to  capture  the  fish  have  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  species  is  threatened 
with  extinction. 

On  the  Columbia  river  fishermen 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  have 
equal  rights  and  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative men  from  the  two  states 
hold  regular  meetings  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  industry. 

Create  Fisheries  Board 

The  Washington  state  legislature 
at  its  last  session  created  a  state 
fisheries  board,  clothed  with  abso- 
lute power  to  say  when,  where  and 
how  fishing  operations  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  state.  L.  H.  Darwin, 
for  many  years  state  fish  commis- 
sioner, becomes  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  the  other  members  in- 
clude E.  A.  Sims,  chairman,  Captain 
Harry  Ramwell  and  E.  P.  Blake.  E. 
A.  Seaborg  is  director  of  fish  and 
game;  J.  W.  Kinney,  supervisor  of 
game  and  game  fish ;  and  George  A. 
Harris,  chief  deputy  game  warden. 

Fishing  Methods  Numerous 

The  fishing  industry  in  the  state 
of  Washington  is  carried  on  by  prac- 
tically every  known  method.  This  is 
shown  very  clearly  by  the  variety  of 


licenses  issued  annually.  In  1920 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  for  the 
use  of  pound  nets  totaled  626;  fish 
wheels,  27;  set  nets,  1024;  gill  nets, 
929;  drag  seine,  184;  purse  seine, 
345;  reef  net,  10;  hook  and  line, 
922;  bag  net,  126;  drag  bag  net 
(smelt),  56;  brush  weir  (herring), 
5;  beam  trawl  (shrimp),  14;  clam 
digging,  774;  clam  digging  for  bait, 
27;  and  crabs,  193.  That  the  pound 
net  and  the  purse  seine  are  about 
equal  in  results  obtained  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  with  626  licenses 
issued  for  pound  nets,  a  total  of 
1,444,601  pounds  of  salmon  were  ob- 
tained by  this  method  of  fishing; 
and  with  licenses  given  out  for  345 
purse  seines,  a  total  of  941,096 
pounds  of  salmon  were  caught  by 
this  means.  Although  licenses  were 
issued  for  1024  set  nets,  the  records 
show  that  only  101,536  pounds  of 
salmon  were  taken. 

In  1903  the  first  gasoline-powered 
purse  seine  boat  appeared  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  salmon  fishing  grounds 
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Fishmfi    schooner    Wawona    of    the    Robinson    Fisheries    Company    at    Anacortes    dock.      Note    codfish 

flakes  drying  on  racks  on  dock  Photo  by  Cobli 

in  Puget  Sound.  The  vessel  was  the 
Pioneer  and  was  equipped  with  a  5- 
horsepower  engine.  The  first  season 
she  easily  demonstrated  her  vast  su- 
periority over  the  other  purse  sein- 
ers in  the  quickness  with  which, 
after  a  school  of  fish  was  sighted, 
she  could  reach  it  and  surround  it 
with  her  seine.  The  next  year  there 
were  a  few  more  power  boats  built 
or  equipped,  and  the  number  has 
steadily  increased  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  practically  all  seine  boats 
are  equipped  with  motor  engines. 
The  first  power  seine  boats  were 
only  about  30  feet  in  length  and  had 
small  power.  As  they  were  few  in 
numbers,  there  was  virtually  no  com- 
petition and  high  power  and  speed 
were  not  a  necessity.  As  the  boats 
increased  in  numbers,  however,  com- 
petition became  keener  and  the  first 
types  of  boats  with  their  small  pow- 
er were  quickly  thrown  into  the  dis- 
card by  the  newer  types,  which  av- 
erage   between    45    and    55    feet    in 

length,    with    45    to    75    horsepower 

engines. 

The    Puget    Sound    purse    seiners 

meet  the  salmon  ofl"  the  entrance  tc 

the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and 

follow   the   sockeye   until   they   hav»i 

passed  out  of  American  waters,  what 

are  known  as  the  Salmon  Banks,  off 

the   lower  end   of   San   Juan   Island, 

being    the    principal    rendezvous    of 

the  sockeye  run.     After  this  run   is 

over  they  go  up  the  Sound  and  fish 

for   chums   and   cohos,   and   later  go 

to   the   head   of  the  Sound   and   fish 

for  chums,  cohos,  chinooks  and  steel- 
head  trout. 

Each  year  the  catching  of  salmon 

by  trolling  and  trawling  becomes  of 

increasing  importance  commercially. 

These  methods  of  operation  were  ex- 
plained   in    the    September    issue    of 

Pacific  Marine  Review  in  the  article 

on  California  Fisheries,  and  for  that 

reason  will  not  be  dwelt  on  here. 


in    cod    with    a    handline    over    the    rail 
Photo  by  Cobb 


Salmon   First   Importance 

As  stated  before,  the  most  val- 
uable fishery  resource  of  Washing- 
ton is  the  salmon.  As  on  other  bod- 
ies of  water  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fre- 
quented by  salmon,  the  Indians  were 
fishing  for  them  when  the  first 
whites  visited  the  country.  The  na- 
tives at  this  time  and  for  many  years 
after  used  reef  nets  and  hooks  and 
lines  in  the  salt  water,  and  spears, 
dip  nets  and  weirs  in  the  rivers. 
For  many  years  this  region  was  com- 
paratively isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  completion  of 
transcontinental  railroads  has  not 
completely  changed  this,  owing  to 
distance  from  large  consuming  cen- 
ters. As  a  result  of  this  isolation, 
it  was  necessary  for  many  years  to 
resort  to  methods  of  preparation 
which  would  insure  the  preservation 
of  the  product  for  indefinite  periods. 
Salting  naturally  came  first,  follow- 
ed by  canning,  while  the  shipping 
of  fresh  salmon  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  importance  as  transpor- 
tation facilities  increased.  During 
recent  years  the  canning  of  salmon 
eggs  for  use  as  bait  has  come  to 
be  a  side-line  industry  of  consider- 
able proportions. 

The  first  salmon  cannery  on  Puget 
Sound  was  erected  by  Jackson,  My- 
ers &  Company,  in  1877,  at  Mukilteo, 
in  Snohomish  county.  The  members 
of  this  firm  had  all  been  engaged 
previously  in  salmon  canning  on  the 
Columbia  river.  The  first  pack  was 
of  5000  cases,  composed  wholly  of 
silver,  or  coho,  salmon.  Later  at 
this  plant  were  put  up  the  first 
humpbacks  ever  canned.  In  order 
to  divert  the  minds  of  purchasers 
from  the  fact  that  the  meat  of  the 
humpback  was  much  lighter  in  color 
than  the  grades  then  known  to  the 


Dressing  gang  on  a  halibut  schooner 
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consuniiiiK  piililit,  tho  idinpaiiy  i)riiit- 
ed  on  its  label  the  leKeiul,  "Warrant- 
ed not  to  turn  red  in  the  can."  Even 
with  this  shrewd  slogan,  the  demand 
for  humpback,  or  pink,  salmon  devel- 
oped very  slowly  and  it  was  some 
years  before  it  became  a  factor  in 
the  markets. 

The  Quinault  river,  which  enters 
the  ocean  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Grays  Harbor  county,  has  a  lenjjth 
from  the  ocean  to  Lake  Quinault  of 
about  40  miles,  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Quinault  Indian 
reservation.  This  stream  is  espec- 
ially noted  for  its  long  continued 
annual  run  of  Quinault  salmon. 
These  fish,  which  are  noted  for  their 
especially  red  colored  flesh,  make  an 
appearance  early  in  December,  when 
the  Indians  generally  catch  them  for 
their  own  use,  as  they  fear  that  if 
the  w^hites  got  hold  of  the  fish  they 
might  throw  away  the  hearts.  Should 
a  heart  be  eaten  at  this  time  by  a 
dog  or  chicken,  the  Indians  believe 
the  run  would  not  come.  In  Janu- 
ary, when  the  fish  begin  to  be  abun- 
dant, all  danger  of  this  seems  to 
have  passed,  for  the  Indians  then 
usually  have  a  considerable  number 
for  sale  and  these  are  shipped  to 
distant  markets  in  a  fresh  condition 
or  are  sold  to  the  canneries.  The 
big  year  of  the  Quinaults,  in  1915, 
saw  350,000  of  these  famous  salmon 
canned.  Like  the  sockeye,  however, 
the  run  is  now  much  reduced.  The 
silver  salmon,  the  chum,  the  chi- 
nooks  and  the  steelhead  trout  ap- 
pear in  the  Quinault  river  during 
the   fall   and   winter  months. 

During  the  Quinault  season  stake 
nets  are  used,  while  the  rest  of  the 
time,  as  a  result  of  the  freshets, 
drift  gill  nets  are  used  in  the  ed- 
dies. The  stake  nets  are  arranged 
in  a  rather  peculiar  manner.  A  line 
of  stakes  is  run  out  for  about  one- 
third   the  width    at   right   angles   to 


Humpback    salmon    jumping;    tails 
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the  shore,  and  to  these  are  attached 
a  net  by  short  ropes.  From  each 
stake  a  section  of  net  is  run  out  and 
downstream,  curving  inward  like  a 
hook  at  the  end,  the  latter  part  be- 
ing held  in  place  by  three  stakes. 
The  stake  nets  are  40  to  60  meshes 
deep,  with  5^4-inch  stretch  mesh  and 
are  set  85  yards  apart.  A  set  of 
these  forms  one  fishing  location. 

In  1883  B.  A.  Seaborg,  father  of 
E.  A.  Seaborg,  present  director  of 
fish  and  game,  established  the  first 
cannery  on  Grays  Harbor.  His  plant 
was  on  the  waterfront  of  what  is 
now  Aberdeen,  although  at  that  time 
it  was  practically  a  wilderness.  In 
fact,  it  was  from  this  cannery  that 
Aberdeen   received   its  name. 

Washington  has  thirty  -  one  state 
salmon    hatcheries    and    eight    trout 
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hatcheries.  The  federal  government 
has  seven  hatcheries  in  the  state  and 
there  are  several  county  hatcheries, 
aside  from  ten  privately  owned  and 
operated  game  fish  hatcheries.  To  the 
increased  efforts  in  propagation  is 
due  the  increased  taking  of  chinooks, 
silversides  and  chums.  These  runs 
have  been  but  little  diminished,  while 
in  some  cases  it  is  claimed  by  the 
state  fisheries  board  that  they  have 
been  actually  increased.  Transplant- 
ing salmon  runs  from  one  stream  to 
another  had  never  been  attempted, 
at  least  on  a  large  scale,  until  the 
state  fish  commissioner  began  it 
eight  years  ago.  It  was  demon- 
strated by  actual  experience  that 
eyed  salmon  eggs  can  be  taken  from 
one  stream,  conveyed  to  another 
stream,  hatched  out  and  liberated 
and  the  mature  salmon  will  return 
to  the  stream  where  hatched  out 
and  liberated  rather  than  to  the 
stream  where  the  eggs  were  taken. 
Handle  16,000,00(»  Pounds  Halibut 
The  Puget  Sound  halibut  fleet  dur- 
ing 1920  handled  through  Seattle  a 
total  of  16,174,199  pounds  of  fish 
which  brought  an  average  price  of 
.172  cents  per  pound,  making  the  to- 
tal commercial  value  of  the  catch 
$2,781,962.23.  While  this  is  an  in- 
crease over  1919  and  1918,  the  con- 
dition is  not  as  healthy  as  the  fig- 
ures indicate.  The  catch  is  far  from 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the 
fleets  operating,  and  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  widely  extend  the  range 
covered  and  to  increase  the  amount 
of  gear  used. 

Today  the  sailing  vessel  is  un- 
known in  the  halibut  fishery,  having 
been  superseded  by  vessels  with 
twice  the  carrying  capacity  of  those 
formerly  engaged,  the  increase  in 
size  permitting  them  to  carry  double 
the  number  of  fishermen  and  dories. 
These  vessels  are  all  powered  with 
gas  engines.  Instead  of  getting  its 
catch  within  easy  radius  of  Seattle, 
the  fleet  now  fishes  mainly  on  the 
Alaska  off-shore  banks,  ranging  from 
800  to  2000  nautical  miles  from  Se- 
attle. A  large  number  of  small  ves- 
sels, mostly  of  the  purse-seine  type, 
have  been  fitted  up  for  long  lining 
and  operate  with  the  fleet  principally 
on  the  nearer  banks. 

The  present  extensive  halibut  fish- 
eries of  the  Pacific  owe  their  incep- 
tion to  the  publication  in  1886  of  a 
series  of  very  optimistic  letters  in 
the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  of  Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts.  The  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  New  England 
fishermen  prompted  them  to  consider 
the  matter  favorably,  particularly  as 
they  knew  from  reliable  sources  that 
halibut  were  abundant  off  Cape  Flat- 
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tery  at  certain  seasons.  The  native 
fishermen  had  fished  here  for  their 
own  use  for  many  years,  the  surplus 
being  sold  to  the  whites  living  on 
the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  pelagic  fur-seal  fishery,  which 
was  then  lawful  and  quite  profitable, 
was  another  strong  inducement  for 
the  Eastern  fishermen  to  make  the 
venture  of  sailing  "around  the 
Horn,"  for  some  believed  that  this 
offered  unusual  opportunities  for  fi- 
nancial success,  while  they  thought 
the  period  between  sealing  seasons 
might  be  profitably  utilized  by  en- 
gaging in  halibut  fishing.  The  men 
who  entered  upon  this  experiment 
were  among  the  most  skillful,  dar- 
ing and  adventurous  of  their  class. 

Eastern  Schooners  in  1887 
In  the  fall  and  early  winter  of 
1887,  three  schooners  sailed  from 
Massachusetts  for  Puget  Sound. 
These  were  the  Mollie  Adams  and 
the  Edward  E.  Webster  of  Glouces- 
ter and  the  Oscar  and  Hattie  of 
Swampscott.  The  two  former  were 
owned  by  Captain  Sol  Jacobs,  who 
had  achieved  fame  as  a  mackerel 
fisherman  and  who  after  dispatching 
his  vessels  crossed  the  continent  in 
time  to  make  the  necessary  business 
arrangements,  pending  their  arrival. 
The  Mollie  Adams  made  a  good  pas- 
sage and  reached  her  destination 
without  mishap,  but  the  Webster  met 
with  an  accident  to  her  spars  before 
rounding  the  Horn,  put  into  Monte- 
video for  repairs,  was  delayed  and 
finally  arrived  on  the  west  coast 
late  in  the  season. 

The  Oscar  and  Hattie  reached  Pu- 
get Sound  later  than  the  Adams,  but 
in  time  to  engage  in  the  halibut  fish- 
ery, carrying  six  dories  and  a  crew 
of  fourteen  men.  About  two-thirds 
of  its  catch  was  sold  fresh  and  the 
remainder  was  fletched.  The  result 
of  the  season's  work  was  240,000 
pounds  of  fresh  and  fletched  fish, 
with    a    value    at    the    prices    paid 


A    Put;et    Sound   cannery   tender   caught   in   the   ice   on    Bering   Sea 
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in  the  cod  fishery  after  they  had  at- 
tained varying  ages.  As  the  schoon- 
er rig  has  proven  the  most  econom- 
ical, many  of  the  vessels  have  been 
altered  to  this  type.  They  vary  in 
length  from  102  feet  6  inches  to  156 
feet,  and  the  net  tonnage  ranges 
from  138  to  413. 

All  Pacific  codfishing  is  done  in 
the  daytime.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  dories  are  put  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  which  has  been  anchored 
in  a  favored  spot.  Each  dory  is 
equipped  with  the  necessary  fishing 
lines,  a  small  sail,  a  water  beaker, 
a  windlass  for  hauling  in  the  an- 
chor, a  10  or  14  pound  anchor,  a 
small  keg  buoy,  a  knife  for  cutting- 
bait  and  bleeding  the  fish,  a  gaflf 
for  handling  the  large  fish  and  with 
which  most  of  the  fishermen  stun  or 
kill  the  fish  by  striking  it  on  the 
head  with  the  handle.  But  one  man 
goes  in  a  dory  and  each  rows  away 
in  search  of  a  good  place  to  fish. 
The  direction  in  which  they  row 
from  the  vessel  is  to  a  great  extent 
governed  by  the  tide  and  force  of 
the  wind,  the  idea  being  to  utilize 
the  wind  and  tide  to  help  in  getting 
back  to  the  ship  when  the  dory, 
being  full,  would  make  rowing  la- 
borious. 

Captain  Matthew  Turner,  master 
of  the  brig  Timandra,  120  tons,  sail- 
ing from  San  Francisco  in  1857, 
seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in 
the  discovery  of  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  great  cod  banks  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  While  his  vessel 
lay  anchored  in  northern  waters 
waiting  for  the  ice  to  break  to  make 
a  river  trip  with  an  assorted  cargo, 
the  crew  began  fishing  over  the  rail 
with  hand  lines  simply  as  a  pastime. 
They  were  surprised  to  find  plenty 
of  cod,  averaging  about  two  feet  in 
length.  Captain  Turner  had  not  pre- 
viously seen  codfish,  but  some  of  the 
crew  were  familiar  with  the  species, 
and  he,  knowing  their  market  value, 


the  fishermen  of  $7600.  The  fish 
shipped  east  by  the  Oscar  and  Hat- 
tie was  the  first  shipment  so  made 
and  it  went  forward  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  ice  used  cost 
$22.50  per  ton  and  the  high  freight 
rates  took  all  the  profit. 

When  the  Mollie  Adams  returned 
to  Puget  Sound  at  the  close  of  the 
fishing  season  she  brought  with  her 
150,000  pounds  of  halibut.  In  the 
meantime  after  a  lot  of  trouble  her 
owner,  Captain  Jacobs,  had  arranged 
for  a  rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred 
pounds  for  transportation  of  the 
fish  across  the  continent  to  Glouces- 
ter. After  deducting  expenses  the 
members  of  the  crew  received  $175 
each,  or  at  the  rate  of  $9  a  day  for 
19  days'  fishing. 

Cod  Fishery  Large 

Codfish  handled  by  the  Puget  Sound 
fleet  last  year,  fresh,  cured  and 
tongues,  had  an  aggregate  commer- 
cial value  of  $359,061.93.  Unlike  the 
vessels  used  in  the  New  Englan(J 
fisheries,  there  is  no  distinctive  type 
employed  in  the  Pacific  cod  fishery. 
Many  of  them  were  at  one  time 
brigs,  barks,  barkentines  and  schoon- 
ers employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  Pacific  and  purchased  for  use 
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appreciated  the  imijort.ince  of  the 
discovery  and  became  interested  in 
the  fishing.  For  several  years  he 
had  no  competition  in  this  new  line 
of  commercial  cod  fishing,  but  in 
1865  six  vessels  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  pur- 
suit of  cod.  These  were  the  first 
American  vessels  to  visit  that  region 
on  cod  fishing  trips  and  their  sail- 
ing evidenced  a  resolution  to  begin 
the  business  upon  a  broad  commer- 
cial basis. 

Shell  Fish  Industry 
Clams,  mussels  and  crabs  off  the 
coast  of  Washington  and  on  Puget 
Sound  furnish  a  big  industry  in 
themselves.  During  the  year  1920 
nearly  four  and  a  half  million  clams 
and  mussels  were  taken  and  more 
than  a  million  crabs  were  caught. 
Of  the  clams  the  razor  variety  taken 
on    Grays    Harbor    is    probably    the 


best  known  and  the  1920  yield  from 
this  district  alone  totaled  3,040,758, 
for  which  the  diggers  received  $76,- 
018.95.  During  the  1920  season  ten 
canneries  were  operated  on  the  Wash- 
ington coast  and  the  clam  pack  had 
a  total  commercial  value  of  $394,- 
688.90.  In  addition  to  this  1082 
cases  of  clam  nectar  were  obtained 
with  a  value  of  $2164.  Handled 
fresh  the  clams  for  the  season 
amounted  to  666,920  pounds  with  a 
commercial  value  of  $23,951.53.  The 
season's  catch  of  crabs  resulted  in 
1,656,933  being  shipped  fresh  and 
twelve  cases  of  crab  meat  were 
canned  with  a  total  value  of  $432. 
Aquatic  Animals  Taken 
Grays  Harbor  has  the  only  whal- 
ing station  on  the  Washington  coast, 
and  from  it  three  vessels  are  oper- 
ated, the  Westport,  Moran  and  Aber- 
deen.     During    1920    a   total    of   187 


whales  were  captured,  from  which 
251,733  gallons  of  whale  oil  were 
obtained,  49,493  gallons  of  sperm  oil, 
330  tons  of  fertilizer  and  221  tons 
of  whalebone.  The  year  1921  has 
been  a  quiet  one  in  the  whaling  in- 
dustry of  Washington.  When  the 
season  opened  in  April  the  market 
for  oil  was  poor,  and  when  relief  in 
this  line  was  obtained  the  shipping 
strike  was  called  and  all  plans  for 
operations  had  to  be  cancelled.  Con- 
sequently the  fleet  of  whalers  has 
been  tied  up  all  summer. 

The  Universal  By-Products  Com- 
pany, which  established  a  tannery 
to  handle  skins  of  aquatic  animals 
at  Edmonds,  Washington,  has  tanned 
more  than  16,000  shark  skins  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  several  tons  of  whale 
stomach  and  intestines. 


\ 


A  COLLEGE  OF  FISHERIES 

The  University  of  Washington  Operates  a  Unique  Department  for  the  Study  of 

Commercial  Fishing 


A  College  of  Fisheries  was  es- 
tablished two  years  ago  at 
the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle.  It  is  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  is  one  of  two  in 
the  world,  Japan  being  the  only 
other  country  to  have  taken  this 
step  in  advanced  education.  The 
American  school  has  enrolled  pupils 
from  practically  every  nation,  both 
European  and  Asiatic.  Many  gradu- 
ates from  the  Japanese  college  have 
sought  admission,  feeling  that  the 
methods  taught  in  their  country 
might  well  be  supplemented  by  the 
modern  four-year  course  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Fisheries  at  Seattle. 

John  N.  Cobb,  professor  of  fish- 
eries, is  director  of  the  college,  and 
many  of  the  textbooks  used  are  from 
his  pen.  His  many  years  of  earnest 
study  and  practical  experience  make 
him  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  United  States  on  the  commercial 
fisheries  of  the  nation.  The  college 
now  occupies  buildings  vacated  by 
the  Naval  Training  Station  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  the  university 
plans  a  permanent  group  of  build- 
ings as  soon  as  necessary  funds  are 
available. 

The  College  of  Fisheries  has  a 
two-fold  purpose:  first,  to  afford  in- 
struction in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  commercial  fishing;  second, 
to  promote  the  interest  of  fisheries 
in  the  state  of  Washington  and  in 
the  United  States  by  encouraging 
the    right    use    of   fishery    resources. 


Prolessor  John    N.    Cobb,   director   College   of    Fish- 
eries,   University   of   Washington,    Seattle 

riioto  by  Hamilton,  Seattle 

The  location  of  the  college  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Washington  and  Lake 
Union,  which  bodies  of  water  are 
connected  by  canals  with  each  other 
and  with  Puget  Sound,  presents  un- 
rivaled opportunities  for  the  study 
of  aquatic  life  and  fish  culture  and 
for  experiments  in  the  practice  of 
fishing. 

The  ichthyological  laboratory  con- 
tains an  extensive  collection  of 
fishes  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
species  from  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska.  The  laboratory  for  fish  dis- 
eases  is   equipped   for  the   study   of 


life  histories  of  the  various  fish 
parasites.  It  includes  aquaria  for 
live  subjects  and  a  dark  room  for 
studying  the  effect  of  various  col- 
ored lights. 

A  laboratory  devoted  to  the  study 
of  apparatus  is  equipped  with  work- 
ing models  of  the  larger  forms  and 
fully  rigged  types  of  the  smaller 
forms  of  fishery  equipment.  Prac- 
tical instruction  is  given  on  the 
manufacture,  use,  care  and  repair 
of  all  classes  of  fishing  gear.  The 
canning  laboratory  contains  all  the 
machinery  and  appliances  necessary 
for  canning  any  fish  product,  and 
much  experimental  and  research 
work  is  done.  The  curing  laboratory 
is  equipped  for  the  pickling,  dry- 
salting,  mild  curing  and  smoking 
processes. 

About  700  square  feet  in  Fisheries 
Hall  No.  2  is  occupied  by  a  fish 
hatchery,  which  is  furnished  with 
troughs,  baskets  and  other  essen- 
tials for  the  care  of  500,000  salmon 
or  trout  eggs.  A  complete  set  of 
batteries  of  open  and  closed-top  jars 
is  provided  for  the  care  of  several 
million  semi-buoyant  eggs.  Cement 
lined  ponds  are  available  in  the  col- 
lege grounds  for  the  rearing  of  vari- 
ous species  of  aquatic  animals.  Trap- 
netting,  purse  and  haul  seining,  gill 
netting,  trolling,  hand  and  long  line 
fishing,  oyster  gathering,  clam  dig- 
ging, kelp  harvesting,  and  other 
forms  of  commercial  fishing  are 
every-day  work  for  the  students. 


THE  AUXILIARY  STEAMER  VICTORIA 

An  Account  of  a  Successful  Combination  Steam  and  Sail  Ship 

By  JOHN  L.  HOGERT 


THE  Victoria  was  built  in  1852 
for  the  England-Australia  trade. 
She  was  a  combined  sailing  and 
steaming  ship,  what  we  call  to- 
day an  auxiliary.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  limitations  that  at 
that  time  surrounded  steam  engi- 
neering, she  was  a  great  success. 
She  was  given  a  fine  model  (that 
was  the  day  of  the  clipper  ship)  be- 
cause she  was  expected  to  maintain 
a  sea  speed  of  10  knots  under  steam 
alone  and  without  steam  to  keep  up 
with  the  fast  sailing  ships  of  that 
time.  Through  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  dis- 
covei'y  of  gold,  the  price  of  coal  had 
risen  to  £5  per  ton,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  the  day  may  again 
dawn  when  fuel  will  be  expensive 
and  man  will  once  more  turn  to  the 
winds  for  help. 

The  Australian  authorities  had  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  most  rapid  pas- 
sage under  steam  from  England  to 
Australia,  and  this  prize  was  carried 
off  by  this  little  "au.xiliary"  when 
she  left  Gravesend  on  the  18th  of 
one  June  and  reached  Adelaide  on 
the  19th  of  the  following  August. 
On  one  trip  the  Victoria  ran  this 
same  distance  in  59  days,  22' 2  hours, 
including  two  days'  stoppage  at  St. 
Vincents,  the  fuel  consumption  for 
the  voyage  being  1200  tons. 
Oscillating  Engine 
Her  engine  would  have  given  the 
modern  sea  engineer  the  nightmare, 
being  a  four-cylinder  angular  oscil- 
lating steam  engine  with  cylinders  of 
48-inch  bore  and  .33-inch  stroke.  The 
steam  pressure  was  but  15  pounds 
per  square  inch;  that  meant  box 
boilers,  and  a  fuel  consumption  not 
lower  than  3  pounds  per  indicated 
horsepower  hour.  Of  course  there 
was  jet  condensation  with  constant 
blowing  down  and  replenishing  of 
the  water  in  the  boilers  with  sea- 
water.  Her  engine  turned  a  two- 
blade  propeller,  15-foot  diameter  and 
22-foot  pitch,  at  60  r.  p.  m.  full 
power.  If  her  engine  and  boilers 
and  condensers  were  economic  crimes 
from  our  present  standards,  aft  of 
her  engine  she  was  way  ahead  of 
any  modern  auxiliary,  and  it  is  that 
superiority  which  justifies  the  writ- 
ing and  publishing  of  this  article. 
Line  Shaft  Clutch 
Aft  of  her  engine  was  a  powerful 
clutch  that  transmitted  the  power  of 
the  engine  to  the  propeller  shaft. 
That  clutch  was  highly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  permitting  the 
clutching  and  unclutching  of  the 
propeller  and  engine  in  half  a  min- 
ute by  one  man.  For  more  than  ten 
years  this  clutch  successfully  an- 
swered to  every  demand  of  perpet- 
ual clutching  and  unclutching  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  transmitting  over 
1000  L  H.  P.  The  propeller  was  of 
large     diameter     and     coarse     pitch 


Recently  the  La  France,  the 
largest  sailing  ship  in  the  world, 
which  had  been  equipped  as  an 
auxiliary  with  twin  Carels-Sch- 
neider  Diesel  engines,  has  been 
reconverted  into  a  plain  sailing 
ship.  The  question  naturally 
arises  in  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
rine engineer  and  naval  archi- 
tect: why  was  not  the  Diesel 
engine  left  in  and  the  masts 
and  sails  taken  out? 

The  La  France  is  of  about 
the  same  deadweight  tonnage 
as  those  two  successful  motor- 
ships,  the  Selandia  and  the  Jut- 
landia.  The  La  France  had  two 
900  B.  H.  P.  two-cycle  Diesels; 
the  Selandia  two  1050  B.  H.  P. 
four-cycle  Diesels.  Is  the  La 
France  as  a  sailing  ship  under 
present  working  conditions  go- 
ing to  prove  more  economical 
than  these  two  famous  Bur- 
meister  &  Wain  motorships? 

Mr.  John  L.  Bogert,  consult- 
ing engineer  of  New  York,  has 
had  a  very  wide  experience 
with  Diesel  motorships.  He  is 
going  thoroughly  into  the  mat- 
ter of  auxiliary  powered  sailing 
ships  and  believes  an  auxiliary 
can  be  built  which  on  certain 
routes  will  surpass  in  economy 
even  the  motorship.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  sailing  ship  operation  will 
find  this  article  very  interest- 
ing reading  in  connection  with 
an  article  along  similar  lines 
on  "American  Sailing  Vessels," 
by  C.  O.  Liljegren,  which  was 
published  in  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view for  February,  1920. 


which  was  the  reason  why  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  ship's  sailing 
when  unclutched.  These  two  fea- 
tures were  responsible  for  the  ship's 
success.  Brunei,  the  engineering 
genius  responsible  for  the  Great 
Western  and  Great  Eastern,  was  the 
engineer  responsible  for  the  Victo- 
ria, and  under  his  auspices  a  series 
of  trials  was  carried  out.  Here  are 
the  results  which  no  modern  auxil- 
iary can  duplicate  or  even  approach : 
Results  of  Trial 
1.  Under  steam  alone,  at  full 
steam  power,  a  speed  of  11.66  knots 
was  maintained  on  a  fuel  consump- 
tion of  1  ton,  10  cwt.  per  hour.  The 
sea  was  smooth  and  calm.  No  indi- 
cator cards  are  available,  but  at  3 
pounds  per  I.  H.  P.  the  above  fuel 
consumption  would  appear  to  point 
to  about  1120  I.  H.  P.     It  is  a  pretty 


safe  bet  that  those  engines  and  boil- 
ers could  not  do  better  than  3  pounds 
per  I.  H.  P.  hour. 

2.  Under  full  steam  and  canvas, 
wind  strong,  a  speed  of  13  knots 
was  attained. 

3.  Under  sail  alone,  disconnecting 
the  screw,  so  as  to  allow  the  ship 
to  run  freely  under  canvas,  the  wind 
free,  moderate  and  light,  all  plain 
sails  set,  a  speed  of  8^2  knots  was 
averaged,  passing  easily  three  sail- 
ing vessels  on  the  same  course. 

4.  Under  sail  alone,  with  the 
screw  disconnected,  "by  the  wind," 
the  ship  made  5Vii  knots:  stood  well 
on  both  tacks. 

5.  Under  sail  alone,  the  wind  free, 
light  and  moderate,  the  screw  was 
stopped  hard  and  fast  in  an  upright 
position  (behind  the  stern  post). 
The  speed  fell  to  5 ',2  knots  and  the 
ship  refused  to  obey  the  helm.  When 
the  screw  was  disconnected  the  ship's 
speed  rose  to  7V2  knots. 

6.  Disconnecting  the  screw,  so  as 
to  allow  the  ship  to  run  freely  un- 
der canvas,  one  man  disconnected 
the  screw  while  the  engines  were 
turning  over  in  less  than  30  seconds; 
one  man  reconnected  the  screw  in 
30  seconds. 

7.  The  screw  revolving  by  steam, 
the  ship  answered  her  helm  quickly 
and  perfectly.  The  engine  being 
stopped  and  the  vessel  being  under 
sail  only,  the  screw  being  discon- 
nected, the  ship  answered  her  helm 
as  quickly  and  perfectly  under  sail 
alone  as  under  steam.  The  screw 
being  connected  and  placed  upright 
hard  and  fast  in  front  of  the  rudder, 
the  ship  ceased  to  obey  the  helm. 
The  screw  being  connected  and 
placed  hard  and  fast  athwartships, 
the  ship  answered  the  helm,  but 
not  so  well  as  when  disconnected. 
In  all  cases,  the  screw  being  fixed 
hard  and  fast  diminished  the  speed 
about  2  knots  and  diminished  the 
power  of  steerage.  And  in  every 
case,  the  screw  being  disconnected 
and  permitted  to  revolve  freely,  the 
steerage  and  speed  were  immediately 
restored ;  the  operation  in  no  case 
required   more  than  30  seconds. 

'The  practical  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  experiments  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  power  of  sailing  and  quick- 
ly disconnecting  the  screw  without 
stopping  the  ship  or  engines,  as  ef- 
fected by  the  Victoria,  is  of  great 
value  to  screw-steamships. 

2.  That  the  steerage  of  a  ship 
may  be  injuriously  affected  when, 
either  through  it'norance  or  the  lack 
of  proper  means,  the  screw  is  not 
disconnected  while  the  engines  are 
not  at  work. 

3.  That  when  the  screw  of  the 
Victoria  is  disconnected  and  runs 
freely,  neither  the  steerage  nor  speed 
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of   the   ship   appears   to    be   sensibly 
atTected. 

4.  That  the  Victoria  answered  her 
helm  aiul  ))erformed  her  functions 
equally  well,  under  sail  alone,  as  un- 
der steam  alone. 

The  followint?  are  the  principal 
dimensions  and  characteristics  of 
the  Victoria: 

Length  of  loadwater  line 261' 

Beam  extreme 38' 

Depth  at  the  side 27'  8" 

Gross  registered  tonnage,  tons.... 1350 

Net  registered  tonnage,  tons 11.50 

Draft   light   10'  6" 

Laden    17'  51,:;" 

Area  midship  section  light.. 330  sq.  ft. 

Laden  590  sq.  ft. 

Area  Igt.  water  line  plane. .6970  sq.  ft. 

Laden  7600  sq.  ft. 

Wetted  surface  light 9947  sq.  ft. 

Laden  12,694  sq.  ft. 

Displacement  light 1567  tons 

Laden    .3000  tons 

Masts  4 

Canvas   in   sails   13,860  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  iron  in  hull 800  tons 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures, the  admiralty  coefficient  of  the 
Victoria  figures  out  closely  295  when 
the  ship,  displacing  3000  tons,  at- 
tained a  sea  speed  of  11.66  knots  per 
hour  on  an  hourly  consumption  of 
3360  pounds  of  coal,  indicating  1120 
L   H.   P. 

Feathering  Screws 

It  seems  singular  that  no  auxil- 
iary has  been  fitted  with  feathering 
screws — similar  to  the  Bevis  feath- 
ering screw-propeller.  More  than 
2500  H.  P.  has  been  transmitted 
through  one  of  these  wheels,  and 
they  have  uniformly  given  satisfac- 
tion  to  the  ship-owner. 

The  pitch  of  propellers  fitted  to 
oil  engines  is  usually  9/10  of  the 
diameter,  and  sometimes  even  less. 
A  pitch  of  9  10  of  the  diameter 
means  a  blade  angle  at  the  tip  of 
16  degrees  with  a  thwartships  plane, 
and  a  blade  angle  of  but  22  degrees 
at  its  center  of  area.  It  would  be 
quite  hopeless  to  expect  a  propeller 
with  blades  having  such  thwart- 
ships  angles  to  turn  freely  when 
disconnected  from  the  engine,  un- 
der the  action  of  the  ship  moving 
through  the  water  propelled  by  her 
canvas  alone.  In  fact  the  drag  that 
results  from  such  fine  pitch  propell- 
ers has  been  measured,  and  turns 
out  to  be  most  serious,  as  was  to  be 
expected. 

If  the  propeller  or  propellers  have 
sufficient  area  of  blade  to  be  eco- 
nomically suitable  for  the  power 
propulsion  of  the  ship,  the  loss  of 
speed  when  under  canvas  alone  is 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  speed  the 
same  ship  coud  attain  under  the 
same  sails,  with  the  same  conditions 
of  wind,  but  free  of  the  obstruction 
of  propeller  or  propellers.  D.  W. 
Taylor  mathematically  demonstrated 
with  certain  justifiable  assumptions 
as  to  the  flow  of  water  pa.st  the 
blades  that  a  diameter-pitch  ratio 
of  .35  was  characteristic  of  the  most 
efl^cient  element  of  a  propeller  blade. 


That  means  that  approximately  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  is  the  thwart- 
ships  angle  of  the  most  efficient  ele- 
ment of  the  surface  of  a  propeller 
blade.  When  the  pitch-diameter  ra- 
tio of  the  tips  of  the  blades  is  1.5, 
the  angle  of  the  blades  at  their  cen- 
ter of  area  is  very  nearly  45  degrees. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  coarse 
pitch  propeller,  if  unclutched  from 
the  engine,  will  turn,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ship  passing  through  the 
water,  with  much  less  resistance 
than  a  fine  pitch  propeller. 

It  was  this  characteristic  of  the 
early  steamship  propellers  that  made 
them  effiecient  sailing  vessels.  All 
marine  steam  engines  seventy  years 
ago  were  slow-turning  engines,  and 
their  propellers  had  pitches  as  coarse 
as  twice  the  diameter.  All  early 
steamships  were  sailing  ships,  and 
expected  to  use  their  sails,  to  save 
coal,  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible. They  were  handicapped  by 
heavy  cumbersome,  wasteful  machin- 
ery, and  coal  bunkers  that  occupied 
valuable  cargo  space.  The  Victoria 
was  an  example  of  how  well  they 
could  sail  with  disconnected  screws. 
One  of  their  great  defects  was  the 
length  of  time  it  took  to  get  up 
steam.  They  none  of  them  had  wa- 
ter-tube boilers,  and  hours  were  re- 
quired to  raise  steam.  It  would  often 
happen    that    the    wind    would    fall 


light  just  as  the  fires  had  been  al- 
lowed to  die  out,  and  vice  versa,  the 
wind  would  spring  up  just  as  the 
boilers  got  good  and  hot  and  the 
propeller  had  been  clutched  to  the 
engine.  , 

Oil  Engine  Auxiliaries 
The  oil  engine  requires  a  high  ro- 
tative speed,  to  keep  cost,  weight 
and  space  occupied  down,  and  the 
result  of  directly  driving  the  pro- 
peller from  the  engine  has  been  to 
ruin  the  propeller,  so  far  as  sailing 
is  concerned.  The  use  of  Bevis 
feathering  screw  -  propellers  would 
be  one  solution  of  this  difficulty;  the 
adoption  of  gearing  between  the 
engine  and  the  propeller  would  be 
another.  Probably  the  best  solution 
of  all  would  be  the  use  of  electric 
drive  on  the  propeller  shaft  in  com- 
bination with  oil-engine  driven  dy- 
namo and  storage  battery.  Electric- 
ally driven  mast-winches,  capstans, 
windlass  and  drums  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  labor  of  working 
ship.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  fu- 
ture auxiliary,  it  will  undoubtedly 
have  all  the  auxiliary  machinery  of 
a  modern  motorship,  besides  hand- 
ling its  sails  by  power  instead  of  by 
hand.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  an 
auxiliary  can  be  designed  that  will 
on  certain  routes  surpass  even  the 
true  motorship  in  the  economical 
transportation  of  cargo. 


Combination  Ore  and  Oil  Steamer 
G.  Harrison  Smith 

Delivered  to  International  Petroleum  Company 


Combination   oil   and  ore  steamer   G.    Harrison   Si 
Company   by    the    Sparrow's    Point    plant 

THE  G.  Harrison  Smith,  20,000- 
ton  combination  ore  and  oil 
vessel  built  at  the  Sparrow's 
Point  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  for 
the  International  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, was  delivered  to  her  owners 
on  September  12,  after  a  very  suc- 
cessful trial,  which  was  run  on  Au- 
gust 30  at  Sparrows  Point,  Mary- 
land. 


ith.   recently  delivered   to   the    International    Petroleum 
of   the    Bethlehem    Shipbuilding    Corporation 

The  vessel  has  a  length  overall 
of  571  feet  6  inches,  a  breadth  of  72 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  44  feet.  She  is 
equipped  with  three  single  -  ended 
Scotch  boilers  and  triple-expansion 
reciprocating  engines  with  cylinders 
25x41x68-inch  diameter  and  48-inch 
stroke.  The  boilers  are  equipped 
with  the  Bethlehem-Dahl  mechanical 
oil  burning  system  fitted  with  How- 
den  type  of  forced  draft. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MOTOR  SHIP  BUILDING 


THE   Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion   now    has    one    first    class 
sea-going  motorship,  the  Will- 
iam  Penn,   and  that  good   ves- 
sel,  now   on   her  maiden   voyage,   is 
demonstrating  to  the  corporation  the 
value  of  Diesel  engine  propulsion. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  read  the  pre- 
viously published  descriptions  of 
this  vessel  we  will  give  her  princi- 
pal  specifications. 

She  has  a  length  of  455  feet  over- 
all, a  beam  of  60  feet,  and  a  molded 
depth  to  shelter-deck  of  36  feet  8 
inches.  Her  deadweight  capacity  on 
28  feet  4%  inches  draft  is  12,375 
tons,  of  which  11,725  tons  is  net  ca- 
pacity for  cargo.  She  has  twin  six 
cylinder,  four  cycle,  directly  revers- 
ible marine  Diesel  engines  of  29.134 
inch  cylinder  bore  and  45.275  inch 
stroke,  built  by  Burmeister  &  Wain 
of  Copenhagen  and  installed  by 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. These  engines  at  the  de- 
signed speed  of  115  r.  p.  m.  have  a 
rating  of  2250  i.  h.  p.  each. 

On  her  deep  sea  trials  the  Will- 
iam Penn  was  not  fully  loaded,  her 
mean  draft  being  only  24  feet.  In 
this  condition,  with  the  engines  av- 
eraging 109.7  r.  p.  m.,  they  devel- 
oped a  mean  i.  h.  p.  of  4202,  driving 
the  ship  at  11.77  knots  an  hour  on 
a  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes 
of  0.308  pounds  per  indicated  horse- 
power. The  fuel  used  was  29.4  de- 
grees Baume  Diesel  oil  with  a  ther- 
mal value  of  19,450  b.  t.  u. 

The  William  Penn  at  the  time  of 
this  sea  trial  had  in  her  holds  129,- 
374  cases  of  oil,  500  barrels  of 
grease,  and  a  miscellaneous  general 
cargo,  amounting  to  a  total  of  about 
6200  tons.  Immediately  after  her 
trials  she  cleared  for  Savannah  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  round  the  world 
voyage.  At  Savannah  she  loaded 
3350  bales  of  cotton  and  1450  bar- 
rels of  resin.  Twelve  hundred  tons 
of  fuel  oil  were  taken  at  New  York. 
From  Savannah  the  William  Penn 
goes  to  Balboa,  thence  through  the 
Canal  to  Honolulu,  at  both  of  which 
ports  the  fuel  oil  tanks  will  be  filled 


to  capacity.  Cargo  will  be  discharg- 
ed at  Oriental  ports  and  return  car- 
go picked  up  there  for  the  home- 
ward trip  via  Suez  and  British  ports 
to  New  York.  The  Barber  Lines 
operating  the  William  Penn  have 
already  arranged  profitable  return 
cargo. 

The  Kennecott  is  making  some 
very  creditable  records  in  economy 
of  operation  and  has  been  running 
coastwise  with  full  cargoes  and 
practically  no  maintenance  or  repair 
bills  on  her  propelling  machinery. 
This  vessel,  built  by  Todd  Dry  Dock 
and  Construction  Corporation  of  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  and  engined  by 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  of  Auburn, 
New  York,  is  a  more  strictly  Ameri- 
can product  than  her  larger  sister 
and  for  that  reason  perhaps  more 
interesting.  As  we  go  to  press  she 
has  just  completed  her  second  round 
trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  New  York, 
and  her  engines  have  not  been 
forced  to  shut  down  once  during  her 
entire  sea  experience. 

From  that  earlier  motor  tanker, 
the  Charlie  Watson,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  comes 
the   same  report.    The   Charlie  Wat- 


son, a  first  class  steel  vessel  of 
2600  tons  deadweight  capacity,  was 
built  by  the  Union  Construction 
Company  and  engined  by  the  Pa- 
cific Diesel  Engine  Company,  both 
of  Oakland,   California. 

A  larger  tanker  along  the  same 
lines,  the  H.  T.  Harper,  of  4750 
deadweight  tons  capacity,  is  just  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  by  the  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  of  Oakland,  and  thus 
with  four  first  class  sea-going  steel 
motorships  of  respectable  capacity 
the  American  merchant  marine  faces 
a  desperate  cut-throat  competition 
in  the  overseas  freight  business, 
having  already  demonstrated  on 
many  lines  that  against  European 
motorships  competition  with  its 
steamers    is    quite    hopeless. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Holland  are  busy 
building  great  fleets  of  these  eco- 
nomical carriers,  in  addition  to  their 
present  motorship  tonnage. 

It  is  up  to  American  shipowners 
in  the  overseas  business  to  convert 
their  wasteful  steamers  and  up  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to 
assist  in  that  good  work. 


United   States  Shipping  Board   sea-going   motorship  William    Penn,    12.375   deadweight   tons   capacity  on 

28    feet    4%    inch    draft 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN 

RUDDER 


Bv  R.  Z.  DICKIE 


Left   to    right — Launch   Abertay    leaving    shop    for 
position.      Stern    showi 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  be- 
ing manifested  in  the  launch 
Abertay,  which  is  being  oper- 
ated on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Scot- 
land, as  a  ferry  between  Tayport 
and  Broughty-Ferry,  as  she  is  equip- 
ped with  a  Kitchen  rudder  to  demon- 
strate its  maneuvering  qualities  with 
an  engine  which  operates  in  the 
ahead  motion  only. 

The  Abertay  was  built  by  the 
Abertay  Engine  Works  of  Tayport, 
and  is  31  feet  long  by  7  feet  6 
inches  beam,  with  a  draft  of  1^2 
feet  forward  and  2  feet  aft  light, 
propelled  by  a  gas  engine  with  four 
cylinders  S-U  inches  diameter  by  4^,2 
inch  stroke  turning  about  870  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  delivering 
about  16  horse  power.  She  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  cabin  forward  and 
cockpit  in  middle  with  engine  in 
separate  house,  as  is  shown  by  the 
photographs,  and  is  proving  a  very 
able  sea  boat  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

To  be  as  effective  as  possible  an 
ordinary  rudder  should  be  placed 
in,  or  very  near,  the  propeller  race. 
This  ensures  that  the  speed  of  the 
water  passing  over  the  rudder  will 
be  greater  than  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  through  the  water  by  a  vary- 
ing value  which  may  be  as  much  as 
30  per  cent;  and  that  in  starting 
the  ship  from  rest  there  will  be  a 
flow  of  water  over  the  rudder,  giv- 
ing steering  power  before  the  ves- 
sel has  much  weigh  on.  Kitchen 
rudders  do  this  in  the  most  effi- 
cient  way    possible,   since   they    not 


her   trials,    showing   side   view    of    Kitchen    riidier. 
n^    rudder    hard    aport.       Sern      showing   rudder    close 

only  are  in  the  propeller  race  but 
entrain  it. 

Messrs.  D.  &  R.  B.  Scott  of  Abertay 
Works  made  a  series  of  trials  to 
demonstrate  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  Kitchen  rudder.  The  photo- 
graphs, some  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Tay  bridge  in  a  vertical 
position,  show  how  perfectly  the 
claims  of  the  inventor  are  justified. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  rudder  and  the 
resultant  maneuvering  qualities,  and 
by  comparing  the  same  with  the 
photographs  the  direction  of  the 
wake  will  bear  out  the  diagram. 

From  full  speed  ahead  to  a  stand- 
still can  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  boat's  length,  and  from  full 
speed  ahead  the  boat  can  be  stopped 
in  about  two  and  a  half  times  her 
own  length  with  the  engine  not  run- 
ning. In  turning  it  was  found  that 
she  would  make  a  complete  circle 
at  a   radius  of  about  30  feet  in   40 


View    of    stern    showing    rudder    in    straight    ahead 
1   in  hard   astern  position 

seconds,  starting  from  full  speed. 
In  swinging  astern,  with  the  rudder 
hard  over,  half  a  circle  can  be  ac- 
complished easily  within  a  radius 
equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  boat. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  type 
of  rudder  is  the  control  of  the  ves- 
sel when  backing,  as  it  has  been 
considered  almost  an  impossibility 
for  the  ordinary  type  of  rudder,  and 
this  without  changing  the  direction 
or  speed  of  the  engine. 

A  valuable  asset  in  favor  of  the 
rudder  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  the  case  of  a  high  speed  engine 
requiring  a  propeller  with  a  low- 
pitch  is  that  the  efficiency  is  not 
lost  in  backing  as  the  engine  al- 
ways runs  in  one  direction  while 
with  an  ordinary  reverse  gear  the 
low  pitched  propeller  would  be  very 
inefficient  for  backing  if  properly 
designed  for  going  ahead. 

Experiments  with  Kitchen  rudders 
have  shown  a  gain  in  propeller  effi- 
ciency when  the  rudder  is  partly 
closed.  With  the  same  power  ap- 
plied there  has  been  a  uniform  gain 
in  speed  of  approximately  five  to 
ten  per  cent  over  that  obtained  with 
the  ordinary  rudder,  but  the  exact 
amount  gained  with  the  rudder 
closed  is  a  matter  of  experiment, 
for  no  two  boats  seem  to  give  the 
best  results  with  the  rudder  closed 
the  same  amount. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  added 
that  when  a  boat  is  equipped  with 
a  Kitchen  rudder  and  in  the  hands 
iif  a  skilful  operator  the  control  is 
almost  absolute. 


Left    to    right — Abertay  maneuverins    at    dock    swinging    to    port.      View  from    Tay    Bridge    looking    down   on    launch    as    rudders    are    closed    to    stop. 
View    looking    down    showing    launch    almost    stopped.       Note    action    of    rudder  on   water.      View  of  wake  full  speed   ahead.     Above — side   view  of   launch 
6(54  brought   to   stop  position  with   engines   full   speed    ahead. 


THE  DIESEL  ELECTRIC  ARCONSTRUCT-HULLFIN 
FERRY  BOAT  POUGHKEEPSIE 


By  C.  V.  S.  WYCKOFF 

Naval  Architect 
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THE  ferry  boat  Poughkeepsie, 
now  being  built  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  Pacific  Company, 
Mill  Basin,  Brooklyn,  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  and  Highland  Ferry 
Company,  will  be  unique  in  several 
particulars.  She  will  be  one  of  the 
first  commercial  vessels  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  Diesel  electric  system; 
the  first  to  be  built  with  a  "hull- 
fin"  and  on  the  "arconstruct"  prin- 
ciple; and  because  of  these  features 
she  will  have  an  unusually  large 
carrying  capacity  and  is  expected 
to  be  very  economical  in  operation. 
Conditions  of  Service 
The  Poughkeepsie  will  have  a 
length  over  guards  of  140  feet;  a 
beam  over  guards  of  52  feet;  a  beam 
of  hull  at  water  line  of  46  feet;  a 
draught  of  9  feet;  a  displacement 
of  ■  400  tons ;  and  a  speed  of  12 
knots.  Her  hull  will  be  of  steel  and 
her  superstructure  of  wood. 

She  will  ply  between  Poughkeepsie 
and  Highland  on  the  Hudson  River, 
a  distance  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile;  and  the  two  special  con- 
ditions of  her  service  are  a  heavy 
automobile  traffic  in  summer  and 
thick  ice  in  winter. 

The  use  of  the  Diesel  electric 
drive  gives  her  exceptional  carry- 
ing  capacity   because   it   permits    of 


a  perfectly  clear  main  deck  without 
center  casing  or  even  a  stack.  Con- 
sequently she  will  have,  in  addition 
to  two  passenger  cabins  on  this  deck, 
four  driveways  instead  of  only  the 
two  permitted  to  steam  -  propelled 
ferries. 

What  this  means  can  be  under- 
stood by  comparing  the  Poughkeep- 
sie with  the  new  Staten  Island  ferry, 
the  largest  of  her  type  in  America. 
Though  this  latter  boat  is  to  be  250 
feet  long  and  will  have  a  66-foot 
beam,  she  will  have  only  440  feet 
of  driveway  and  a  capacity  of  28 
cars,  whereas  the  Poughkeepsie  will 
have  472  feet  of  driveway  and  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  32  cars. 

In  order  to  operate  all  winter  the 
Poughkeepsie  will  have  to  contend 
with  ice  up  to  three  feet  thick,  with 
occasional  windrows  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  She  will,  there- 
fore, be  very  substantially  built;  but 
more  especially  her  hull-fin  design 
will  permit  her  to  overcome  ice  con- 
ditions that  would  tie  up  a  boat  of 
the  ordinary  type. 

The  Hull-Fin 

As  shown  by  the  drawings,  the 
hull  of  the  Poughkeepsie  is  of  very 
novel  design.  Instead  of  the  reg- 
ular narrow  hull  extending  to  the 
keel,  she  will  have  a  comparatively 


shoal  hull  with  a  "hull-fin"  below. 
This  hull-fin,  which  is  patented  by 
Captain  Samuel  Golden,  has  several 
special  advantages. 

The  hull-fin  places  the  propellers 
under  the  boat,  where  they  are  al- 
ways immersed  in  solid  water,  in- 
stead of  at  the  extreme  ends,  where 
the  water  is  broken  and  where  they 
can  emerge  in  rough  weather.  This 
location,  together  with  the  shape 
and  fine  ends  of  the  fin,  greatly  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  both  pro- 
pellers, and  also  permits  of  the  use 
of  propeller  speeds  that  are  much 
higher  than  ordinary  practice,  thus 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
pelling machinery. 

The  broad  hull  with  the  fin  keel 
imparts  a  high  degree  of  stability 
to  tlie  vessel,  owing  to  the  breadth 
of  the  stability  angles.  The  Pough- 
keepsie could,  in  fact,  carry  her  en- 
tire load  on  one  side  without  cap- 
sizing. She  will  also  possess  supe- 
rior maneuvering  power. 

The  ice-breaking  features  of  the 
hull-fin  design  are  obvious  at  a 
glance.  Instead  of  wedging  into  the 
ice,  the  Poughkeepsie  will  ride  over 
it,  crush  it  with  her  weight,  and 
then  push  it  aside,  exactly  as  the 
specially-designed  Russian  and  Swe- 
dish ice-breakers  act.    Then,  too,  her 
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rudders  and  propellers  are  so  placed 
as  to  avoid  actual  contact  with  solid 
ice,  and  the  propellers  will  act  as 
centrifu^ral  pumps  to  draw  the  ice 
fraKnieiits   out  from   under  the  hull. 

The  depth  of  the  Pou^hkeepsie's 
hull  will  be  10  feet,  its  draught  3' 2 
feet,  and  that  of  the  hull-fin  5[]>  feet. 

In  the  arconstruct  system  of  de- 
sign and  construction,  all  the  rela- 
tive transverse  sections  are  arcs  of 
the  same  radii.  In  other  words, 
every  transverse  curve  in  the  hull, 
whether  in  the  bottom,  bilge  or  side, 
is  a  relatively  longer  or  shorter  arc 
of  the  same  circle. 

This  simplification  of  the  lines 
greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  mold 
loft,  fabrication  and  plating  work, 
and  also  increases  the  strength  of 
the  hull.  Moreover,  since  the  same 
arc  is  always  presented  to  the  water, 
the  water  when  once  disturbed  fol- 
lows the  hull  freely  without  further 
disturbance,  the  usual  resistance  of 
increasing  area,  and  thus  the  sHip- 
efRciency   is   still   further  increased. 

Diesel  Electric  Propulsion 

The  use  of  the  Diesel  electric  sys- 
tem of  propulsion  is  in  accord  with 
the  best  marine  engineering  practice 
for  this  class   of  vessel.     The  high 
•  economy  and  unparalleled  maneuver- 


ing power  of  this  drive  are  too  well 
known  to  require  discussion  here. 

There  will  be  propeller  controls 
in  the  pilot  houses  and  in  the  en- 
gine room,  and  the  pilot  can  directly 
and  instantly  control  every  move- 
ment of  the  boat.  The  fact  that  the 
Poughkeepsie  will  be  able  to  accel- 
erate to  full  speed  in  minimum  time, 
come  to  a  full  stop  from  full  speed 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  reverse  her 
motion  in  less  time  than  is  possible 
with  steam  drive,  will  not  only  im- 
prove her  schedules  but  will  decrease 
possibilities  of  collision  or  damage 
when  entering  the  slip.  She  is,  in 
fact,  expected  to  make  regularly 
three  trips  per  hour  instead  of  the 
two  trips  made  by  the  present  ferry 
boat. 

Her  main  engines,  as  specified,  will 
consist  of  two  150  horsepower,  six- 
cylinder  Winton  Diesel  engines  of 
450  r.  p.  m.,  each  of  which  will  drive 
a  90  kw.  Westinghouse  generator. 

Her  propellers,  which  are  to  be 
normally  rigidly  connected  together, 
will  be  driven,  according  to  specifi- 
cations, by  two  100  horsepower  West- 
inghouse motors.  Either  or  both 
engines,  and  either  or  both  propeller 
motors,  can  be  used  at  any  time. 
The  engine  room  will  be  located   in 


the  Poughkeepsie's  hull,  and  the  pro- 
peller motors  and  shafting  in  the 
hull-fin. 

The  propellers  will  operate  with 
full  power  at  the  unusually  high 
speed  of  600  r.  p.  m.,  but  their  loca- 
tion at  the  ends  of  the  hull-fin  makes 
this  possible  without  cavitation  or 
excessive  slip.  The  propellers  will 
be  of  the  standard  three-blade  de- 
sign, 48  inches  in  diameter  and  28 
inches  pitch. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Poughkeep- 
sie will  be  in  operation  by  next 
spring. 


RADIO  FOG  SIGNALS  INSTALLED 

IT  is  the  intention  of  the  Light- 
house Service  to  establish  addi- 
tional radio  fog  signal  stations 
at  important  points  as  rapidly  as 
funds  are  available.  Plans  are  now 
under  way  for  installing  a  radio  fog 
signal  sending  apparatus  on  San 
Francisco  Light  Vessel  No.  70,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  lighthouse  tender 
Sequoia,  stationed  in  the  eighteenth 
district,  will  be  equipped  with  a 
radio  compass.  These  will  be  the 
first  installations  of  this  character 
made  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  on 
the  Pacific   Coast. 
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Single    screw   motorship    Leise    Maersk   engined    with   long    stroke    slow    speed    Burmeister    and    Wain    motor 


THE  FIRST  BURMEISTER  AND  WAIN  SINGLE 

SCREW  MOTORSHIP 

Messrs.  Burmeister  and  Wain  of  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  stand  out  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  world's  shipbuilding  and  engineering  firms  in  the  applica- 
tion to  marine  propulsion  of  the  full  Diesel  engine.  Realizing  the  interest  which 
has  been  aroused  among  shipowners  by  the  uniform  success  of  real  mot<irships  and 
anticipating  a  very  wide  and  large  demand  for  the  conversion  of  existing  steam- 
ships, they  have  developed  a  long  stroke,  slow  speed  Diesel  motor  suitable  for  the 
driving  of  single  screw  medium  speed,  average  size  freight  carriers.  In  this  article 
is  described  the  first  installation  of  this  character  in  a  new  motorship. 


SINCE  the  comparatively  recent 
announcement  by  Burmeister 
and  Wain,  Copenhagen,  that 
they  had  developed  a  long 
stroke,  slow  speed  marine  Diesel  en- 
gine which  was  especially  adapted 
for  single  screw  cargo  motorships, 
the  operators  and  owners  of  ships 
have  been  looking  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  first  sea 
trial  of  this  motor.  Paciiic  Marine 
Review  is  now  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  to  its  readers  an  account  of 
the  results  of  the  trial  trip  of  the 
motorship  Leise  Maersk,  the  first 
vessel  in  which  this  type  of  engine 
has  been  installed. 

The  Leise  Maersk  is  of  the  closed 
shelter-deck  type  with  a  length  be- 
tween perpendiculars  of  299  feet  6 
inches,  a  molded  breadth  of  44  feet, 
and  a  molded  depth  to  shelter-deck 
of  28  feet  11  inches.  She  has  a  reg- 
istered gross  tonnage  of  3015,  a 
deadweight  tonnage  of  about  4400, 
and  a  displacement  tonnage  of  6350 
on  a  22  feet  Vo  inch  draft.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  holds  for  bales  is  about 
21,200  cubic  feet.  The  specifications 
call  for  a  normal  average  speed  at 
sea  of  10^/2  knots  per  hour  on  a 
consumption  of  5  tons  of  fuel  oil  per 
day. 

Engine  Dimensions 
The  engine  is  of  the  4-cycle  type 
with  6  cylinders,  having  a  diameter 
of  630  mm.  and  a  stroke  of  1300  mm. 
At  85  r.  p.  m.  the  i.  h.  p.  is  1500 
and  the  b.  h.  p.  1150. 

On  September  2,  1921,  in  four  runs 
at  sea  with  a  displacement  of  2204 
tons  and  a  mean  draft  of  8  feet  2V2 
inches,  the  Leise  Maersk  averaged 
11.71  knots  per  hour  with  the  en- 
gines turning  over  91.9  average  r.  p. 
m.  and  developing  1665  average  i.  h. 
p.  The  maximum  h.  p.  developed 
over  one  nautical  mile  was  1710  with 
the  engine  turning  92  revolutions, 
producing  a  speed  of  12.6  knots. 

Low  Fuel   Consumption 

In  a  test  for  fuel  consumption, 
running  at  88.9  r.  p.  m.,  the  engines 
developed  1565  i.  h.  p.  at  a  fuel  oil 
consumption  of  0.1265  kilograms  per 
i.  h.  p.  hour,  the  fuel  used  having 
a  heating  value  of  18,350  b.  t.  u. 
This  fuel  consumption  was  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  guarantee, 
amounting  to  4.5  tons  per  24  hours. 


The  main  engine  is  of  the  en- 
closed forced  lubrication  type,  cool- 
ing water  and  forced  lubricating  oil 
being  furnished  by  electrically  driv- 
en pumps.  For  nominal  and  continu- 
ous sea  speed  of  10.5  knots,  these  en- 
gines deliver  1150  b.  h.  p.  at  about  85 
r.  p.  m.  The  compressor  giving  the 
necessary  air  (about  60  atms.)  pres- 
sure for  injection  of  the  fuel  oil  is 
directly  coupled  to  the  crankshaft 
and  built  integral  with  the  main 
engine.  A  governor  of  the  Burmeis- 
ter and  Wain  type,  which  can  be  set 
for  any  stipulated  number  of  revo- 
lutions, immediately  stops  the  supply 
of  fuel  oil  to  the  cylinders  in  any 
emergency  which  would  produce  rac- 
ing in  the  propeller. 

Auxiliary  Plant 
Power  for  auxiliary  machinery  is 
supplied  by  three  Diesel  engine  driv- 
en generators,  any  one  of  which  can 
supply  the  necessary  current  for 
normal  working  at  sea,  the  other  two 
being  standbys  for  use  in  port  ma- 
neuvering, handling  of  cargo  winch- 
es, anchor  windlass,  warping  winch, 
etc.  A  small  oil-fired  boiler  with  a 
heating  surface  of  55  square  feet  is 
used  for  supplying  steam  for  heat- 
ing purposes. 

The  weight  of  the  propelling  unit 
with  the  auxiliary  generating  sets 
and  all  of  the  engine  room  auxiliar- 
ies, including  floor  plates,  grating, 
ladders,  airpipes,  piping,  silencers, 
spares,  workshop  tools,  etc.,  is  about 
332  tons  when  designed  with  shaft- 
ing dimension  according  to  Lloyd's 
latest  rules. 

The  weight  of  a  corresponding 
steam  engine  installation  on  the  sin- 
gle screw  steamer  St.  Thomas,  also 
built  by  Burmeister  and  Wain,  is 
337  tons.  The  machinery  on  the  St. 
Thomas  consists  of  a  triple  e.xpan- 
sion  engine  developing  1150  b.  h.  p. 
at  80  r.  p.  m.  and  two  Scotch  boilers. 
The  weight  of  steam  machinery  in- 
cludes main  engines  and  boilers, 
auxiliaries  and  fittings  as  are  listed 
for  the  Diesel  installation.  Both 
weights  include  shafting  and  pro- 
peller. 

The  length  of  the  engine  room  on 
the  motorship  Leise  Maersk  is  42 
feet;  length  of  boiler  and  engine 
on  the  steamship  St.  Thomas,  44 
feet.     The   coal    bunkers   of   the   St. 


Thomas  take  up  14  feet  additional  so 
that  the  Diesel  motorship  gains  16 
feet  in  this  comparison.  The  engine 
staff  of  the  motorship  consists  of  7 
men.  The  engine  staff  of  the  St. 
Thomas  consists  of  15  men. 

The  Sulina 

The  Leise  Maersk  was  built  by  the 
Odense  Shipyard  for  the  Svenborg 
Steamship   Company  of   Copenhagen. 

A  similar  ship,  the  Sulina,  power- 
ed with  the  same  engines,  was  being 
built  at  the  same  time  by  the  Ore- 
sunds  Shipyard  in  Sweden,  her  en- 
gines being  supplied  by  the  Gota- 
verken. 

The  Sulina  is  299  feet  6  inches  in 
length  between  perpendiculars  with 
a  beam  of  44  feet,  a  molded  depth 
of  28  feet  11  inches,  and  a  mean 
loaded  draft  of  22  feet  2%  inches. 
She  also  has  recently  run  success- 
ful sea  trials,  attaining  a  speed  of 
12  knots  on  a  fuel  consumption  for 
all  purposes  of  5.1  tons  per  twenty- 
four-hour  day. 

The  Sulina  is  owned  by  the  Swed- 
ish Lloyd  Line,  which  is  controlled 
largely  by  Dan  Brostrom,  who  is  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  motorship 
that  he  is  now  preparing  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  20,000-ton,  18- 
knot  trans-Atlantic  motor  liner  for 
the  Swedish  American  Line.  The 
Swedish  Lloyd  Line  has  a  third  sin- 
gle screw  ship  similar  to  the  Sulina 
and  the  Leise  Maersk  now  being 
completed  at  a  Swedish  shipyard. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
TAKE  NOTICE 

The  performance  at  sea  of  these 
single  screw  omtorships  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  this 
new  type  of  motor  makes  possible 
the  conversion  of  the  ordinary  triple 
expansion  steam  plant  into  an  eco- 
nomical Diesel  engine  plant  with  lit- 
tle or  no  structural  changes  in  the 
hull  of  the  steamer.  The  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  now  has  quite  a 
number  of  steel  steamers  running 
from  3500  to  5600  tons  deadweight 
capacity  which  could  be  converted 
into  very  economical  sea-going  mo- 
torships by  the  installation  of  plants 
similar  to  those  described  in  this 
article. 
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CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  COMPANY  AND  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 


At  the  Close  of  Business  June  30th,  1921 


PKKMANKNT 

t^nd,  lluitdinga,  Ki|uipmi-nt,  rli- 

COOI>  WILL 

An  valut^  on  IIk-  Company'n  liookn   . 

ClIKKKNT 
CASH 

On  hu)<l  and  on  O^poait . 

IF.  S.  COVERNMKNT  ShXURlTIES 

Liberty  Uonda  snd  Accrued 

Inlerrat |   8,872.473.28 

IjMh:      Alluwance    to   iv- 

ducp  lo  mkfkct  value  .         965,498.74  $   7.906.974. nt 


l,IAHfLITIKS 


War  Sivinx*  SUmfM 

908.00 

7. 907.882.  r,4 

NOTES  RECKIVABLE 

y.iiB.i:. 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

Cuslomcrx 

Unbilled  Hay  Work  rh»rE.--       . 

Sl.0fiC.,'.7.'J.8.1 
277.i:n.40 

i.;M:f.70'>.e:i 

INVENTORY 

Matrriala  and  Supplier  on   hand  and   in 
prowm.      ...                     .  .                             S 

Surplus     MaU-rinh 
Special     Stork 

72«,.'.7r,.78 
24VJ7fi.ll 
Cfi.l7.',.l7 

I.OtI.727.06 

U.20!l.i;(>l  T,' 

OTHER  ASSETS 

rompTetwl  Ship*  on  hand   ... 

Note*    Krwivablr    and    Acrnicd    Interest 

(For    ShijwSoIdt 

Bonds  and  Stockii  and  Accrued  InttTcat.. . 
1  ic-pmiLo,    Advances    and     Miscvllanouus 

AccuunLH  Koceivable . 

s 

.'■.,ioi,7.-.2.n:j 

2.1.'^7,R0O.0O 
088.C5C.00 

127.1192.62 

s,;i7fi,20«.rir. 

DEFERRED 

Buildings.    Machinery,    Kfiuipmeni,    ■■tc., 
built  and  inKlalled  on  account  o(  War 
i'roduction * 

■»«:  Rfwrvc  tor  Amorttsulnxi 

n,-ll7,I!)8.32 
S.;t(l7,48l.20$  1.109.717.12 

Prepaid  Eupcnst*.  etc 

57.64  G.S8 

I.i67,a6:j.70 

:(:i,-J'i1,Tfjri.aO 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

I'ltKFERHED-  7%  NON-( 
Authurzi-d     . 
I.*-**:  Unimurd 

U.VtULATlVE 

1. '1.000,000 .00 
7.100,000.00  j7,aoo,ooo.uo 

COMMON 

Authoriu'd 
l.<-s»:  Unixaurd 

S 

li.OOO.OOU.Uu 
7,400,000.00    7.600,000.00  $1.7.500,000.00 

CURRENT 

ACCOUNTS  I'AVAULE 
For    Purchases,   Expen.s 
Roll.  etc.  . 

■«.    U 

paid 

Pay 

S       2ir.,262.t2 

i 


ACCRUED  AND  DEFERRED 

State,  Counly  and  City  Taxes,  i-lc 


UNPAID  DIVIDENDS 

Preferred  -p4%     Declared    June    22nd, 

,  Pjiyabie  August  1,  1921 $  1,18,210.00 


Common      4";   Declared  June  22nd.  1921. 

:}04.000.DO 

Ui:SEItVES 

For  Fire  Insurance   . 

For  Workmen'.i  Comix'n.salion  Insurance 
For  Additional  costs  of  Ships  Di>liv<T<'d 
For  Federal  Taxes,  Amortization. 
Demobilization.  Contincpncics,  etc. 

^ 

148.751.;fi 

l.009.:i55.:t»i 

174,481.4.1 

.29T,n66.:tfi 

HKOFIT  AM)  LOSS  -SLIU'l.t'.' 


THE  American  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  Cleveland  is  with- 
out doubt  the  largest  ship- 
building institution  in  the 
world  located  on  fresh  water.  Its 
annual  statement  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  because  this  company 
is  so  conservatively  and  so  success- 
fully financed  and  managed.  Our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  re- 
production of  the  consolidated  bal- 
ance sheet  shown  above  and  in  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  annual 
letter  to  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany by  President  M.  E.  Farr: 

"The  results  from  operation  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  in  view  of 
the  setback  in  shipping,  and  in  con- 
sequence shipbuilding,  are  better 
than  were  expected.  The  shortage 
of  cargoes  in  the  deep-sea  trade  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  slump  in 
water  shipping  at  the  present  time. 
The  impression  prevails  that  the 
present  depression  in  water  shipping 
is  caused  solely  by  an  over-produc- 
tion of  vessels.  Statistics  recently 
published  by  Lloyd's  Register  prove 
that  the  world's  steam  tonnage, 
after  eliminating  wooden  vessels  and 
those  obsolete,  improperly  designed 
and  poorly  constructed,  is  not  great- 
ly in  excess  of  the  tonnage  in  1913. 
The  cost  of  ship  construction  is  still 
high,  which  it  mu.st  be  understood, 
bears  no  relation  to  the  low  prices 
now  quoted  for  vessels  already  built. 
There    are    few    enquiries    for    new 


tonnage,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
company's  securing  new  business  in 
the  immediate  future  are  not  encour- 
aging. 

"During  the  year  eight  cargo 
ships,  of  66,200  gross  tons  carrying 
capacity,  were  completed  for  com- 
pany account.  Four  of  these  were 
bulk  lake  carriers  and  four  of  gen- 
eral cargo  ocean  type.  The  four  lake 
ships  have  been  sold  at  fair  prices. 
Notwithstanding  negotiations  with 
foreign  interests  for  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  the  ocean  type  ships  were 
closed,  the  buyers  either  refused  or 
were  unable  to  carry  out  their  part 
of  the  transaction.  The  Independent 
Steamship  Company  still  holds  title 
to  ten  ocean  type  ships,  all  of  which 
are  in  first-class  condition  and  now 
in   ordinary. 

"There  were  260  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 1,134,492  gross  tons,  dry- 
docked  at  the  various  plants  of  the 
company  during  the  year.  The  re- 
pair departments  have  been  kept 
moderately  busy ,  repairing  and  re- 
conditioning vessels  and  rebuilding 
railroad  equipment.  The  prospects 
for  repair  and  replacement  work 
during  the  coming  year  are  fair. 

"The  frame  building  adjoining 
the  Lorain  Plant,  known  as  the 
'American  House,'  was  sold  in  Au- 
gust, 1920,  for  $7500.  This  prop- 
erty was  carried  on  the  company's 
books  at  $2,321.03.  Regular  plant 
equipment,  not  needed,  was  sold  for 


$113,491.96.  Land  forming  a  part  of 
Lots  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  St.  Aubin 
Farm,  Detroit  Plant,  has  been  leased 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  an  an- 
nual rental  of  $6,600,  free  from  all 
taxes,  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses, with  option  to  purchase 
within  two  years  for  $107,616.  Land 
located  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Pine  street  and  Biddle  avenue,  Wy- 
andotte, has  been  leased  for  ten 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $900, 
free  from  all  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penses, with  option  to  purchase  with- 
in two  years  for  $15,000.  The  land 
now  occupied  by  the  brass  foundry, 
Detroit  Plant,  has  been  leased  for 
ten  years  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$1500,  the  company  to  pay  taxes  and 
expenses. 

"The  property  of  the  company  is 
in  good  condition  and  free  of  in- 
cumbrance. The  cost  of  replacing 
property  damaged  by  fire  amounted 
to  $121,490.21,  which  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  item  of  $838,  was 
fully  covered  by  insurance. 

"The  premium  set  aside  during 
the  year  to  cover  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  public  liability  risks 
amounted  to  $129,984.43,  and  the 
disbursements,  actual  and  estimated, 
aggregate  $88,714.41.  The  carrying 
of  this  form  of  insurance  by  the 
company,  has  not  only  been  satis- 
factory but  has  resulted  in  a  very 
large  saving." 
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Steamship  Operations 


What  of  the  Future? 

On  the  eve  of  a  trade  revival  that 
may  involve  the  larger  portion  of 
the  world,  steamship  operators  find 
themselves  facing  a  situation  of 
singular  perplexity.  So  many  old 
landmarks  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  storms  of  seven  years  that  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
bearings.  What  will  be  the  more 
remunerative  trade  routes  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  ten, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five?  Upon  the 
answers  to  that  question  depends  in 
a  large  degree  the  success  or  failure 
of  individual  companies  and  of  the 
.  American  merchant  marine  as  a 
whole. 

Things  Have  Changed 
It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  the 
old   trade   routes,    as   they   were   de- 
veloped   during    a    half  -  century    of 
steam  and  several  centuries  of  sail, 
will    remain;    .so   they   will    in   great 
part,    for    the    world    has    survived 
worse   catastrophes   than   the  World 
War  and  has  groped  its  way  back  to 
normality  again;  but  only  the  blind 
would   fail  to   see  that  certain   pro- 
found   changes    have    come   to    pass. 
Aside    from    the    temporary    depres- 
sion in  countries  relatively  untouch- 
ed by  the  war,  and  the  more  bitter 
and  longer  drawn  out  reconstruction 
era    in    devastated    regions    of    Eu- 
rope,  both   of   which   are   altogether 
impermanent,  there  are  certain  fac- 
tors  making  for  change.    Old  trade 
routes  will  remain,  yes,  but  as  modi- 
fied  by  at  least  three   developments 
of  the  last  seven  years:    new  inven- 
tions,   processes,    manufactures    and 
markets  born  of  the  war;  the  split- 
ting  up  of  a  large  part  of   Central 
Europe    into    small    states,    each    of 
them    possessing,    in    common    with 
older    nations,    the    power    to    erect 
tariff   walls   and    other    impediments 
to  the  free  exchange  of  goods;   and 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  comes  to  hand  such  a  pat 
and  significant  example  of  the  first 
that  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
detail.  As  the  world  knows,  there 
was  a  great  expansion  of  the  Chil- 
ean nitrate  trade  during  the  war, 
principally  because  of  the  enormous 
manufacture  of  munitions.    Chile  ex 
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perienced    a    war-boom    of    propor- 
tions   unusual    even    in    a    world    of 
war-booms,  and  with  the  noteworthy 
inability  of  the  suddenly  prosperous 
to    reconcile    themselves    to    change, 
strove     bitterly     against     declining 
prices   last  year.     What   of   Chilean 
nitrate  today?    During  the  calendar 
year     1920     shipments    through    the 
Panama  Canal  averaged  166,325  tons 
a  month  and  attained  195,885  tons  in 
January,  1921.    Mark  what  has  hap- 
pened since:    shipments  of  May  were 
43,504  tons;  of  June,  58,801;  of  July, 
26,051 ;    although  August  rose  to  39,- 
349    tons.      Temporary    depression? 
Not  according  to  Alejandro  Bertrand, 
European    delegate    of   the    Associa- 
tion     of     Nitrate      Producers.       He 
sketches  the  rapid  rise  of  other  fer- 
tilizers:    prior   to   1908   sulphate   of 
ammonia  was  the  only  rival,  and  an 
inferior   one,  to   nitrate;    from   1909 
to  1913  cyanide  and  nitrate   of  cal- 
cium began  to  appear,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  ammonia   in- 
creased  rapidly;    in    1913,    synthetic 
ammonia  was  produced,  attaining  its 
maximum  production  in  Germany  in 
1918,  one  year  after  nitrate  reached 
its   peak;   sulphate   of   ammonia,  ex- 
tracted   from    coal,   is    waxing;    and 
chloride  of  ammonia  and  other  new 
salts   are   being   produced.    In   1913- 
1917,  Don  Bertrand  sums  up,  nitrate 
represented     56     per     cent     of     the 
world's  fertilizer  production;    at  the 
time    his    report    was    made,    about 
the  middle  of  the  year,  it  had  fallen 
to    less    than    35    per    cent,    with    a 
further  decline  imminent. 
Coal  Also  Involved 
Any   shipping   operator  may   com- 
pute "  what    the    loss    of    such    sea- 
borne   cargo    means    to    the    world's 
merchant  marine.    But  that  effect  is 
not  all.    Coal  shipments  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  declined,  as 
a    direct    result    of    the    nitrate    de- 
pression, from  76,157  tons   in  Janu- 
ary, 1921,  to  1664  tons  in  July.    The 


nitrate  and  coal  trades  were  mu- 
tually dependent,  the  Panama  Canal 
Record  points  out,  the  decay  of  one 
involving  a  corresponding  fall  of 
the  other. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multi- 
ply instances.    There  is,  for  example, 
the    American    production    of    dyes, 
hitherto  largely  bought  in  Germany. 
As  cargo  dyes  may  not  be  important, 
for   a    little   bulk    is    very   valuable; 
but    Germany    used    dye    exports    to 
pay  for  such  raw   materials   as   cot- 
ton.   Again:    during  the  war  Ameri- 
can  imports   of   Mediterranean   silks 
declined    greatly,    with    a    resultant 
increase  in  purchases  in  the  Orient; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Japan,  which 
had     bought     its     steel     largely     of 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  diverted 
to  the  United  States  an  exceedingly 
brisk  trade.    Vegetable  oils  were  im- 
ported in  enormous  quantities;  copra 
attained  a  new  importance,  and  the 
Manchurian  soya  bean  was  practic- 
ally discovered  by  the  United  States. 
These    and   many   other   new    trades 
and  diversions  of  old  were  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  war. 

How  Many  Will  Survive? 
But   how   many   are  likely   to   sur- 
vive?   Japan  already  has  seen  Swe- 
den     return     triumphantly     to     the 
match  trade  of  Malaysia  and  India, 
which    had    been    surrendered    tem- 
porarily to   Nippon.     Is  the   fall   of 
Chilean  nitrate  to  be  repeated  in  the 
the    case   of    Oriental    raw    silk?     It 
was,   in  fact,  so   repeated  last  year, 
during  the  wor.st  of  our  depression; 
but  shipments   are  again  on   the  in- 
crease.   Japan  doubtless  can  produce 
silk    more    cheaply    than     can    the 
Mediterranean;      yet     what     would 
happen    if    Japan    were    to    transfer 
its    steel    trade    again    to    Europe? 
Would  we  of  America  find  other  com- 
modilies  for  export  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy our  Oriental  tonnage  and  main- 
tain our  purchases  in  the  Far  Ea.st? 
Another  factor   may   crop   up   here; 
the    Washington    conference    on    re- 
striction of  armaments  also  will  con- 
sider Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  prob- 
lems.  There  are  many  of  those  prob- 
lems  that   are    serious;    it    is    to   be 
doubted,  however,  whether  any  sin- 
gle one  approaches  Japan's   lack  of 
domestic    iron    ore.     Only    one    can 
rank   with    it:     Japan's    demand   for 
markets    in   Asia;    but   the   two    are 
closely  akin;  at  any  rate,  Japan  does 
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not  need  an  (Uillet  for  so-called  sur- 
plus poi)ulati(in  so  nuKh  as  it  needs 
raw  materials  for  its  factories.  Nip- 
pon can  and  will  follow  the  example 
of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  and 
Germany  there.  But  what  of  our 
Oriental  steel  trade  if  the  confer- 
ence should  find  a  way  to  permit 
Japan  to  open  up  Chinese  mines? 
Practically  speaking,  cotton  and 
lumber  would  remain  the  only  mem- 
bers of  our  present  great  trium- 
virate of  raw  or  semi-manufactured 
exports  to  the   Orient. 

So  much  for  a  few  examples  of 
change,  accomplished  or  potential. 
What  of  the  many  new  states  of  the 
world  and  the  erection  of  tariff 
walls  by  them  and  by  other  coun- 
tries? Will  open  trade  be  realized 
in  the  hodge-podge  of  Central  Eu- 
rope? Will  Germany  find  it  possi- 
ble to  buy  wheat  of  Poland,  or 
will  America  and  Canada  find 
here  a  more  or  less  permanent 
market?  Portland,  Oregon,  has  an 
interest  here.  What  measure  of  suc- 
cess will  be  realized  by  the  "na- 
tionalists" of  India  in  their  proposed 
boycott  of  foreign  cotton  cloth? 
Such  a  measure,  if  successful,  would 
be  felt  by  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  all  manufacturers 
of  cloth  for  export,  and  by  every 
cotton-grower  in  the  South,  and,  as 
a  result,  by  every  American  and 
foreign  steamship  line.  How  far  will 
that  late  insistent  demand  for  the 
development  and  protection  of  "es- 
sential" industries  go?  To  revert  to 
the  case  of  dyes:  our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  those  essential  goods  cer- 
tainly will  react  strongly  on  our  sea- 
borne trade  with  Germany.  So  with 
our  agricultural  tariff  wall.  If  the 
Western  wool-growers  demand  and 
receive  protection,  to  what  extent 
can  Australia  buy  lumber  and  manu- 
factured goods  in  the  States?  There 
remains  also  a  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing fact:  the  United  States  increas- 
ed its  manufactures  enormously  dur- 
ing the  war,  so  that  it  became  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  older  nations 
of  Europe  and  to  Japan  in  Asia.  To 
what  agricultural  and  grazing  coun- 
tries are  all  these  manufacturing 
states  to  sell,  especially,  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  America,  a  nation  is 
both  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing and  is  committed  to  the  policy 
of  protecting  both  intere.sts? 

We  have  finally  the  case  of  Pan- 
ama. The  influence  of  that  canal  on 
the  world's  commerce  is  only  dimly 
apparent  now  and  perhaps  will  not 
be  fully  disclosed  for  twenty-five 
years.  This  much  is  certain:  Asia 
has  been  placed  next  door  to  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast;  Australasia  is  closer  to 
both   the  Eastern   states   and   to   Eu- 


rope; the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  vey  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dis- 
States  and  Canada  has  been  moved  proportion,  but  that  in  the  main 
many  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  ^^^^,  ^^^  accurate  mav  be  seen  bv 
Europe.  The  trade  routes  between  .  ,.,.,,  \  ^, 
these  sections  of  the  world  are  the  referring  to  the  tables  for  the  fiscal 
most  promising  now.  Will  they  re-  year,  published  on  page  674  in  this 
main  so?  Have  San  Francisco  and  issue.  Well,  what  can  be  done  to 
Seattle  any  opportunity  to  restore  remedy  such  a  condition?  If  the 
their  old  transcontinental  import  te^^encv  were  strongly  in  one  di- 
and  export  business?  What  of  trade  ,.  \,  ■  ",  .  , 
between  the  East  Coast  of  South  rection  the  answer  niight  be  a  corn- 
America  and  the  fruit-growing  dis-  P^^^^  round-the-world  service.  In 
tricts  of  the  Pacific?  Is  there,  in  ^"^"f ,  *^^  Atlantic  -  Pacific  total 
view  of  shortened  steaming  tracks,  "-^^^H^'^^^  and  the  Pacific-Atlantic 
a  market  for  Douglas  fir  in  Argen-  521,o03  tons,  a  fact  that  indicates  a 
tina?  Will  the  Pacific  Coast  and  pronounced  ea.stbound  superiority: 
Hawaii  ever  buy  Atlantic  coal  in  '^"^  f"''  the  fiscal  year  there  was 
preference  to  that  of  Japan  or  Aus-  ''^'™°'''t  an  even  balance,  the  Atlantic- 
tralia?  Even  todav  Honolulu  is  get-  Pacific  being  5,892,078  tons  and  the 
ting  a  shipment  >rom  Cardiff.  In  Pacific-Atlantic  5,707,136.  Here  is 
the  event  that  the  example  of  Ha-  "«  ^''eat  disparity  in  the  aggregate, 
waii  is  emulated  bv  the  Philippines,  >'et  individual  trade  routes  were 
if  that  archipelago  again  is  made  at-  strikingly  ill-proportioned. 
tractive  for  American  capital,  if  in  No  similar  statistics  of  Suez  Canal 
short  sugar  production  increases  traffic  are  available,  but  the  case 
greatly,  where  will  the  crop  go?    If  probably  is  not  greatly  different. 

to    New    York    or    Philadelphia,    as  rr  ■  in*  o  i   x- 

,    ,,  ,    .  1         ■,,  Triangular  Routes  a  Solution 

seems    probable,    what    vessels    will 

transport  it?    And  will  there  be  de-         ^hat  is  the  solution?    To  seek  one 

creased  imports  from  Cuba  as  a  re-  before  Europe  becomes  stable  prob- 

gylt?  ably  would   be   useless.    When  trade 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  prob-  begins  again,  much  the  same  con- 
lem  connected  with  Panama  Canal  ^'tion  doubtless  will  continue,  for, 
and  other  trade  routes  is  how  to  ^^  was  pointed  out,  raw  silk  and 
remedy  the  unequal  movements  of  ^teel  scarcely  have  the  same  value 
tonnage.  Trade  balances  trade  in  ^  ton.  Then  the  steamship  operator 
terms  of  dollars,  pounds,  ven  or  Probably  will  be  compelled  to  search 
taels;  there  is  no  tonnage  equality;  for  trilateral  or  quadrilateral  routes; 
and  there  is  likelv  to  be  none  when  ^ut  planning  such  routes  calls  for 
steel  is  exchanged  for  raw  silk  or  ^reat  skill  and  wide  knowledge, 
cotton  for  Sheffield  cutlery.  It  is  The  fact  is  that  there  is  little 
well  known  that  the  Pacific  Coast  enough  today  to  guide  the  operator, 
of  the  United  States  is  experiencing  Normality  is  an  ideal  that  has  mani- 
great  difl^culty  in  filling  vessels  in  fested  itself  little  enough  in  the  last 
the  Orient  for  return  voyages,  part-  seven  years.  From  1914  to  1918,  in- 
ly because  Japan  still  has  an  "un-  elusive,  the  world  was  at  war;  1919 
favorable"  balance  of  trade  and  witnessed  a  tremendous  trade  caused 
partly  because  of  the  disparity  be-  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  ac- 
tween  values  and  tonnages  of  im-  cumulating  some  stocks  of  essen- 
ports  and  exports.  Instances  of  sim-  tials,  and  so  that  year  accordingly 
ilar  tendencies  could  be  multiplied  was  about  as  abnormal  as  1918;  gen- 
indefinitely.  Take  the  Panama  Canal  eral  world-wide  depression  was  man- 
statistics  for  any  month  or  any  ifest  in  1920  and  1921.  Yet  the  signs 
year,  but  preferably  for  August,  the  of  revival,  in  the  United  States  as 
last  month  reported  at  this  time.  A  well  as  Asia  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
singular  situation  is  encountered,  in  Europe,  point  to  the  stern  neces- 
Here  are  some  movements  in  long  sity  of  American  steamship  operat- 
tons:  ors  seeking  for  everything  that  can 

There  is  not,  in  all  that   list,  one  possibly   serve   as    a   guide.     If   they 

balanced    trade    route.     Perhaps    the  do    not,    John    Bull    and    Watanabe 

figures  for  any  one  month  may  con-  Nippon  will. 

Trade  Route  Atlantic  to  Pacific       Pacific  to  Atlantic 

United  States  Coastwise  55,387  129  792 

United   States-Far  East  112,454  29308 

Europe-United  States '6g4  174198 

Europe-South  America 23,500  45^625 

United  States-South  America 10,949  47  717 

Europe-Australasia    16,266  54877 

United  States-Australasia 31  150  1  535 

Canada-Europe 8,828  17702 

Mexico-South   America  17  718 
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Steamships  and  a  Rail  Strike 

A  good  tleal  of  loose  thinking  is 
being  done  regarding  the  role  of  in- 
tercoastal  steamship  lines  in  the 
event  of  a  national  railroad  strike. 
There  appears  to  be,  on  the  part  of 
many  persons,  an  unreasoned  as- 
sumption that  the  whole  load  could 
be  transferred  from  railroad  to 
steamship  without  any  serious  dis- 
location of  business.  Those  who 
hold  such  a  belief  and  act  upon  it 
are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  trou- 
ble. 

From  Dock  to  Dock 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
there  are  steamships  enough,  in  view 
of  the  idleness  of  many  and  the 
small  cargoes  of  those  engaged  in 
active  service,  to  handle  any  con- 
ceivable .  amount  of  freight  from 
dock  to  dock,  from  any  port  of  the 
Pacific  to  any  of  the  Atlantic.  From 
dock  to  dock:  there's  the  gist  of  the 
trouble.  But  how  will  merchandise 
be  transported  to  tidewater?  Al- 
though rivers  and  canals  would  be 
factors,  yet  reflection  should  con- 
vince anyone  that  the  number  of 
factories  or  mills  having  actual  dock- 
ing facilities  on  water,  whether  deep 
or  shallow,  must  be  very  small  in- 
deed. A  factory  may  be  situated 
in  Seattle,  New  Orleans  or  Boston 
and  yet  be  as  dependent  upon  a  rail- 
road for  connection  with  tidewater 
as  though  it  were  five  hundred  miles 
inland.  There  remains,  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  land  transportation, 
and  with  the  railroads  eliminated 
the  motor-truck  alone  remains. 

Despite  the  exaggerations  of  many 
of  its  so-called  friends,  who  have 
had  it  supplanting  the  railroad,  the 
automobile  might  be  of  great  value 
in  moving  essential  foodstuffs.  The 
cost  of  transportation  in  this  case 
would  be  of  secondary  weight.  But 
what  of  low-value,  bulky  commodit- 
ies such  as  coal,  steel,  fertilizers, 
lumber,  which  go  far  toward  main- 
taining the  industrial  life  of  the 
country?  Can  anyone  imagine  them 
being  moved  in  any  quantity  by 
truck?  How  many  three-ton  trucks 
would  be  needed  to  fill  a  steamship 
of  9000  tons  deadweight,  of  12,000, 
of  14,000?  At  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber there  were  about  86  steamships 
engaged  in  the  intercoastal  trade. 
Are  there  enough  trucks  in  the 
world  to  handle  their  cargoes  even 
a  hundred  miles  inland  from  tide- 
water? What  of  Pittsburgh  steel 
moving  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  in- 
tercoastal steamship;  what  would 
transport  the  steel  to  Baltimore  or 
New  York?  How  would  Kentucky 
tobacco  be  landed  in  New  Orleans, 
even  with  the  Mississippi-Warrior 
barge   service   in    operation?      Resin 


is  produced  in  the  interior  states  of 
the  South.  Will  it  be  hauled  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  by  automobile? 
It  is  true  that  much  Pacific  Coast 
canned  goods  and  cotton  piece  goods 
and  hardware  of  New  England  might 
be  delivered  to  docks  by  truck,  but 
how  would  such  commodities  be 
spread  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
or  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden? 
Embargoes  Probable 

Besides  all  these  adverse  factors, 
there  remains  the  probable  imposi- 
tion of  embargoes  at  the  principal 
seaports  of  both  coasts.  A  national 
railroad  strike  would  result  in  con- 
gestion in  many  a  port  that  would 
overshadow  the  worst  that  Havana 
experienced  last  year,  and  in  self- 
defense  the  ports  probably  would  be 
compelled  to  shut  out  all  except  es- 
sentials. 

It  appears  that  the  intercoastal 
steamship  lines  would  lose  as  much 
or  more  than  they  would  gain.  Some 
new  business  would  go  to  them; 
they  would  lose  an  enormous  amount 
now  delivered  by  the  railroads;  and 
they  could  not,  in  any  case,  make 
their  influence  felt  more  than  a  few 
miles  inland. 

During  a  hundred  years  American 
railroads  became  practically  self- 
sufficient  transportation  systems;  the 
intercoastal,  as  well  as  the  deep-sea, 
steamship  remains  dependent  upon 
the  rail  line.  To  believe  otherwise 
is  to  cherish  false  hopes. 

The  I.  C.  C.  Specter 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic-Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence, W.  J.  Love,  vice-president  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
charge  of  the  traffic  department, 
urged  upon  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference the  advisability  of  living  up 
to  its  regulations.  The  Shipping 
Board,  he  said,  had  power  to  check 
such  abuses  as  rebating,  making  va- 
rious concessions  and  violating  in 
other  ways  the  conference  agree- 
ment, but  it  preferred  that  the  mem- 
bers voluntarily  mend  their  ways. 
In  the  course  of  further  discussion, 
one  line  admitted  that  it  had  cut  a 
rate  on  cast-iron  pipe  in  order  to 
permit  Philadelphia  to  compete  with 
New  Orleans,  .this  particular  in- 
stance apparently  being  what  Mr. 
Love  had  uppermost  in  his  mind 
Just  prior  to  adjournment  Mr.  Love, 
again  addressing  the  members,  re- 
minded them  that  there  was  in 
Washington  a  vigorous  movement, 
almost  tantamount  to  a  lobby,  to 
have  the  intercoastal  steamship  lines 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This   Is   News 

If  Mr.  Love  "reminded"  the  cini- 
ference  of  the  existence  of  this  move- 


ment, then  it  is  something  with  which 
that  body  was  familiar.  Not  so  with 
the  general  public.  That  such  a 
campaign  is  in  progress  is  in  the 
nature  of  news;  news,  too,  of  a 
great  deal  of  importance,  bearing, 
as  it  does,  not  only  upon  the  regula- 
tion of  intercoastal  steamship  ser- 
vices and  rates,  but  also  upon  the 
competition  of  steamships  with  rail- 
roads and  the  obligation  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to 
see  that  the  latter  earn  5',  2  per  cent. 

Very  little  opposition  indeed  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  railroads  to 
such  a  plan.  They  are  wedded,  for 
better  or  worse,  to  the  I.  C.  C;  but 
by  no  token  would  they  object  to 
seeing  their  mate  become  polygam- 
ous or  polyandrous  by  taking  an- 
other spouse.  The  larks  of  some 
steamship  lines  doubtless  would  come 
to  a  sudden  end  under  the  sobering 
roof-tree  of  the  commission;  gone 
the  poker  game  and  the  now  tabued 
bottle;  gone,  too,  the  merry  stroll 
home  through  quiet  railroad  streets 
lined  with  sleeping  houses.  Such 
doubtless  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
railroads  as  they  sit  by  the  fire  and 
spin;  it  is  a  matter  to  cause  sur- 
rise,  however,  that  some  influential 
steamship  men  (who  are  not  wont  to 
participate  in  many  mad  parties) 
hold  similar  views.  They  also  would 
like  to  see  the  gayety  ended.  They 
regard  some  sort  of  regulation  as 
certain  and  much  prefer  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  which  appears  to 
them  as  being  more  or  less  a  polit- 
ical plaything  and  not  at  all  of  the 
standard  of  the  railroad  body. 
A  Quick  Thinning  Out 

Yet  another  consideration,  not  de- 
void of  self-interest,  underlies  the 
willingness  of  some  lines  to  join  the 
I.  C.  C.  family.  They  believe  that 
the  wilder  blades  among  the  inter- 
coastal companies  would  have  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  remaining 
in  business  once  the  commission  had 
taken  hold.  Inability  to  cut  rates  or 
make  other  and  more  devious  con- 
cessions might  make  the  weaker 
lines  unable  to  compete  with  their 
stronger  brethren  and  perhaps  with 
the  railroads  as  well,  with  a  conse- 
quent immediate  thinning  out  of 
those  companies  that  have  remained 
in  business  only  because  of  their 
violations  of  conference  regulations. 

Despite  the  potency  of  these  con- 
siderations, there  are  traffic  author- 
ities who  are  unable  to  believe  that 
the  steamship  companies,  or  any  of 
them,  for  that  matter,  would  be  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  I. 
C.  C.  Such  individuals  point  to  the 
great  cost  of  filing  tariffs,  making 
reports  and  complying  with  the  in- 
tricate   and    multitudinous    rules    of 
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the  commission.  They  assert,  also, 
that  heretofore  the  intercoastal  lines 
have  shown  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
commission,  for  they  have  not  quoted 
joint  rail-and-water  rates,  apparently 
for  fear  of  incurring  supervision, 
and  have  carried  this  policy  to  such 
a  point  that  they  send  vessels  to 
Oakland,  California,  to  be  berthed, 
desjjite  the  fact  that  transshipping 
cargo  by  rail  oftentimes  would  be 
cheaper. 

That  51/2  Per  Cent 
Perhaps,  too,  these  traffic  author- 
ities believe  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  hold  para- 
mount the  necessity  of  the  railroads 
earning  minima  of  S'j  per  cent  and 
would  base  steamship  rates  accord- 
ingly. And  increased  rates  received 
by  the  intercoastal  lines  might  not 
necessarily  mean  more  revenue,  in- 
asmuch as  a  good  deal  of  their  busi- 
ness is  due  to  their  relatively  low 
rates;  all  other  factors  being  equal, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  major- 
ity of  shippers  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  railroads,  which  never  men- 
tion general  average  and  to  which 
marine  insurance  is  alien.  The  I. 
C.  C.  could  divert  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  from  steamship  to  railroad  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  increasing 
water  rates,  although  it  is  quite  true 
that  some  steamship  lines  would  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  in  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  such  lines  are  finst- 
class  and  are  relatively  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  I.  C.  C.  su- 
pervision would  be  attended  by  any 
policy  detrimental  to  intercoastal 
shipping.  So  long  as  railroad  and 
steamship  are  in  direct  competition, 
the  tariffs  of  the  former  are  likely 
to  be  reflected  in  the  latter;  not  in- 
variably, but  usually.  Well,  the  rail- 
road makes  a  rate  that  is  "reason- 
ably" remunerative,  that  exceeds  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  cost  of  hand- 
ling the  traffic;  in  this  event,  the 
commission  probably  would  be  in- 
clined to  let  the  rate  stand;  now 
comes  the  steamship  with  a  quota- 
tion 20  per  cent  or  so  less.  But  who 
can  doubt  that  the  rail  rate  would 
be  much  more  than  barely  remuner- 
ative if  there  were  not  that  bogey 
of  steamship  competition  in  the 
background?  And  might  not  the  I. 
C.  C.  take  a  hand  and  hinder  the 
workings  of  direct  competition  by 
insisting  that  steamship  rates  be 
raised? — this  for  the  purpose  either 
of  increasing  railroad  tariffs  beyond 
the  "reasonably  compensatory"  min- 
imum or  of  diverting  trade  from  the 
water  line. 

This  Is  the  Trouble 

By  and  large,  the  railroads  at  the 
present  time  are  rather  resigned  to 


seeing  their  old  seaboard-to-seaboard 
business  handled  by  steamships. 
What  the  transcontinental  carriers 
do  object  to  most  vigorously,  how- 
ever, is  the  spectacle  of  freight  des- 
tined from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  let  us  say,  moving  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco  and  thence  by  rail  to  its 
destination ;  or  from  San  Francisco 
to  Cleveland  via  New  York.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  traffic  routes  illum- 
inates the  situation  greatly  and 
makes  clear  one  of  two  conclusions: 
railroad  rates  are  too  higli  or  steam- 
ship rates  are  too  low.  Inasmuch  as 
quite  a  number  of  intercoastal  ship- 
ping companies  are  making  money, 
the  second  suggestion  is  likely  to 
be  rejected. 

There  is  more  than  one  interest- 
ing potentiality  here  and  the  success 
or  non-success  of  the  Washington 
lobby  will  be  watched  closely. 

The  Philippines  and  the 
Coastwise  Law 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  President  Harding  intends  to 
proclaim  that  adequate  American 
shipping  services  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  that  accordingly  the  coast- 
wise laws  will  be  extended  to  the 
archipelago  soon  after  February  1, 
1922,  the  earliest  date  when  such 
extension  could  be  made  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  For  several 
months  the  Shipping  Board  has  been 
building  up  the  Pacific  Coast-Philip- 
pine service,  with  the  result  that  the 
Pacific  Mail  has  a  direct  service  via 
Honolulu  and  also,  in  common  with 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  has 
the  usual  indirect  service  via  Japan 
and  China.  At  the  present  time  the 
Pacific  Mail  has  three  535's  in  the 
indirect  service  and  three  502's  in 
the  direct  and  the  Pacific  Steamship 
has  received  notice  that  the  last  of 
its  five  .535's  has  been  allotted.  In 
addition  to  these  combination  vessels 
there  are  freight  lines. 

They  Are  Calmer 

Recent  developments  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, such  as  the  appointment  of 
General  Wood  as  governor-general, 
the  evident  fact  that  talk  of  imme- 
diate independence  is  bosh,  the  much 
more  subdued  tone  of  Manila  politi- 
cians, the  severe  strictures  that  have 
been  passed  on  native  policy  and  the 
growing  restiveness  of  Americans  at 
the  trend  of  events,  all  indicate  that 
the  islands  will  accept  inclusion 
within  the  coastwise  laws  a  great 
deal  more  calmly  than  they  would 
have  done  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  its 
perennial  demand  for  independence 
is  significant  of  the  moderating  tem- 
per of  the  islands. 


Much  interest  attaches  to  the 
plans  of  American  steamship  lines 
to  extend  their  services  to  Manila 
and  other  ports.  It  is  an  open  se- 
cret that  the  Matson  Line  has  such 
plans,  as  it  would  have  in  view  of 
its  close  relationship  with  Hawaiian 
sugar  planters  who  have  large  Phil- 
ippine holdings.  The  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  is  another  that  prob- 
ably would  view  a  Manila  service 
favorably,  inasmuch  as  John  D. 
Spreckels,  president  of  the  Oceanic, 
has  great  sugar  interests  in  the 
Philippines,  although  up  to  this  time 
the  crop  has  been  transported  large- 
ly by  vessels  of  the  Java  -  Pacific 
Line,  for  which  the  Oceanic  com- 
pany is  agent.  The  J.  P.  L.  of  course 
would  be  shut  out  of  the  Philippine 
service  because  of  the  Dutch  regis- 
try of  its  vessels. 

Benefit  Trans-Pacific  Lines 

All  foreign  lines  now  calling  at 
Manila  probably  would  suffer  by  the 
extension  of  the  coastwise  laws,  but 
the  T.  K.  K.  and  Blue  Funnel,  by 
reason  of  their  large  hemp  cargoes, 
probably  would  be  hit  hardest.  Their 
business  would  go  largely  to  the 
large  and  fast  combination  vessels, 
it  is  believed  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
for  direct  Atlantic-Philippine  freight- 
ers probably  would  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  competing  with  trans-Paci- 
fic steamships,  even  though  the  lat- 
ter would  have  to  discharge  their 
cargo  for  rail  or  water  transship- 
ment to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Bareboat  Charter 

Only  two  bareboat  charter  ripples 
have  disturbed  the  Pacific.  One  is 
the  taking  by  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  of  two  vessels  to  load  grain 
at  Portland  and  Seattle  for  Europe 
at  50  cents  a  deadweight  ton.  The 
other  is  the  refusal  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  charter  to  a  company  oper- 
ating government  tonnage  under  the 
M04  agreement.  Neither  of  these  is 
of  great  significance,  for  the  Pacific 
Steamship  charters,  although  the 
first  closed,  are  for  bulk  cargoes 
and  not  for  the  general  berth;  and 
as  regards  the  other  development, 
the  reasons  that  actuated  the  board 
are  not  altogether  clear  and  may 
have  no  bearing  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  competition  between  charter- 
ed and  allocated  tonnage. 

New  Form  Not  Completed 

Despite  the  closing  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  charters,  the  new  bare- 
boat form  had  not  been  completed 
at  the  middle  of  October.  The  party 
used  for  the  two  vessels  was  merely 
the  draft  so  far  as  it  had  been  com- 
pleted at  the  time;  and  the  final 
form,  at  this  writing,  has  not  been 
made  public. 

The  rate  of  50  cents  a  deadweight 
ton  does  command  attention.     It  ex- 
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ceeds  by  quite  a  few  cents  the  max- 
imum charter  that  shipping  men  gen- 
erally expect  the  board  to  get  for  its 
vessels,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  there 
can    be   any    appreciable   amount   of 
chartering  at  the  same  rate.    In  fact, 
as  things  are  today,  despite  the  im- 
proved outlook  for  export  trades,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  operators  would 
consider  any  sum  in  excess  of  25  or 
30  cents  a  deadweight  ton  a  month. 
Dant  &   Russell    have   taken   a  time 
charter  for  one  year  of  three  8800- 
ton   Norwegian   freighters   at   $1.10; 
over  in  Japan  recent  brisk  shipments 
leave    operators    cold    and   they    are 
not  taking  much  tonnage  at  yen  2.50, 
which  is  equivalent  to  $1.25  Ameri- 
can gold,  but  exceeds  hy  13  cents  or 
so  the  recent  British  rate  of  6  shill- 
ings.    The  Japanese   prefer   to   con- 
tract for   their   space   instead   of   to 
charter. 
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change  be  made  gradually  and  busi- 
ness improve  sufficiently  to  warrant 
bareboat  charters  and  the  board 
make  an  attractive  rate,  little  harm 
probably  would  result;  but  in  spite 
of  recent  improvements  business  has 
a  long  road  to  travel  and  the  50- 
cent  rate,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
is  not  attractive. 

For  the  present  there  is  little  dan- 
ger that  there  will  be  any  general 
withdrawal  of  allocated  tonnage, 
notwithstanding  rumors  afloat  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Most  freighter 
operators  are  down  to  one  sailing  a 
month,  which  is  almost  the  irreduc- 
ible minimum  if  a  line  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  all. 


Might   Consider  Reductions 

What  does  the  50-cent  rate  mean 
then?  One  view  is  that  the  board 
regards  it  as  the  minimum;  the  oth- 
er and  apparently  the  more  plaus- 
ible, is  that  the  rate  merely  is  a 
point  of  beginning  and  that  reduc- 
tions might  be  considered. 

Indications  multiply  that  the  board 
will  not  disrupt  its  allocated  services 
by  indiscriminate  chartering.    It  will 
be  recalled  that  both  the  American 
Steamship   Owners'   Association   and 
the  Pacific  American  Steamship  As- 
sociation, on  discussing  the  bareboat 
form    several    months    ago,    insisted 
that    allocated    vessels    should    not 
compete  with   chartered;    but   when 
the   associations    assumed   that   atti- 
tude they  took  for  granted  that  the 
old-time  operators  under  M04  would 
have   the    first    opportunity    to    take 
vessels  on  the  bareboat  form.    What, 
then,  of  vessels  being  chartered  and 
competing     directly    with     allocated 
tonnage?     Although  the  situation  is 
the  reverse  of  what  the  shipowners 
had    in    mind,    it    simmers    down    to 
much  the  same  thing:    the  company 
operating  government  vessels,  wheth- 
er under  M04  or  a  bareboat  charter, 
whichever    happens    to    be    the    pre- 
vailing plan  at  the  time,  expects  pro- 
tection   against    indiscriminate    com- 
petition of  vessels   taken    under  the 
other   arrangement.     There    appears 
little   doubt   that  the    board    intends 
to    comply    with   that   demand     even 
though  announcement  was  made  Oc- 
tober 7  that  the  board  had   decided 
to   charter   vessels    on   the   bareboat 
form  for  trans-Pacific  voyages. 

Allocation   System    Doomed 

Nevertheless,  the  allocation  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  doomed  Some 
few  routes  may  remain  untouched, 
of  course,  but  many  will  go.     It  tne 


Times  Not  So  Bad 

For  some  time  it  has  been  evident 
that  many  individuals  who  could  see 
nothing    but    gloom    in    the    present 
shipping     situation     were     suffering 
from  short  memories,  or,  indeed,  had 
no  long  experience  on  which  to  base 
comparisons.      Not    so    many     com- 
plaints are  being  heard  from  Japan, 
however,  because  the  older  shipown- 
ers  of   the    empire   have   put   them- 
selves in  a  position  to  weather  gales 
and    also    have    experienced    worse 
times  than  these.     Proof  of  the  lat- 
ter statement  is  found  in  a  tabula- 
tion of  dividend  rates  of  some  prin- 
cipal Japanese  lines,  the  1921  figure 
being  for  the  first  six  months  only. 
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Charter  rates  of  May  and  June 
are  for  near-sea  services,  no  .stand- 
ard quotations  having  been  made 
for  off-shore  trades. 

Although  a  marked  improvement 
in  Japanese  shipping  has  been  man- 
ifest, about  50,000  deadweight  tons 
of  idle  vessels  having  been  put  into 
service  during  July,  there  is  little 
change  in  the  steady  decrease  of 
vessels  chartered  to  foreigners.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of 
vessels  and  deadweight  tonnages  by 

months  of  1921: 

No.        D.W.T. 

January   36  i:5:^.,168 

February  33  110,819 

March  27  87,428 

April              29  90,995 

May             26  86,927 

June   29  94,515 

julv                20  65,900 


Of  the  twenty  vessels  under  char- 
ter at  the  end  of  July,  nine  were  to 
Chinese  and  the  remainder  to  Brit- 
ons and  Americans. 

The  two  11,000  deadweight  ton 
motorships  under  construction  for 
the  American-Hawaiian  by  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation  will 
be  named  Calif ornian  and  Missou- 
rian.  They  will  be  launched  about 
November  11.  The  original  A.-H. 
vessels  of  these  names  were  sunk 
during  the  war,  the  Missourian  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Califor- 
nian  off  the  north  coast  of   France. 


Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 10  60  25 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 10  60  10 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 6  50  10 

Meiji  Kaiun  Kaisha 20  ..-. 

Taisho  Kisen  Kaisha 45  ^^ 

Kawasaki  Dockyard  8  40  ^0 

Osaka  Iron  Works 35  ^0 

Yokohama  Dockyard  Co 35  15 

In  the  following  table  Wakamatsu- 
Yokohama  coal  rates  generally  ac- 
cepted as  standard  coastwise  quota- 
tions of  Japan;  charter  rates,  and 
average  prices  of  vessels  are  com- 
pared, figures  being  in  yen: 

Coal    Charter    Price 
i914_  Rate       Rate       Ship 

July   0.76         1.76         40 

^919 — 

October  10.00       12.00       420 

^TnTil  4.65         9.50       350 

Ji^e .:::....  4.33    8.00  300 

August    2.43         5.50       300 

October  3.10         4.50       250 

December   ..     2.37         3.80       200 

1Q91 

January  1.73  3.00  180 

March   1.77  3.00  50 

May          1.90  2.90  180 

funV.:. 1.95  2.98  1.50 

July   1.85  150 


The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
will  act  as  Puget  Sound  agent  of 
the  Williams  Line,  effective  October 
1,  succeeding  the  Thorndyke-Tren- 
holme  Company. 

The  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha, 
which  recently  opened  an  Oriental- 
North  American  -  Australasian  ser- 
vice, has  entered  the  Japan-Tsmgtao 
field  in  competition  with  the  0.  S.  K., 
N.  Y.  K.  and  Harada  Kisen  Kaisha. 


The  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
has  been  allotted  the  combination 
535  Pine  Tree  State.  When  she  is 
turned  over  about  November  1  the 
company  will  have  five  vessels  of 
her  class. 

Fahy  &  McNulty,  for  many  years 
San  Francisco  representatives  of  the 
British-American  Tobacco  Company, 
have  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Western  Terminals  Company 
and  will  engage  in  weighing,  recon- 
ditioning, strapping,  general  steve- 
doring and  ship  clerking. 
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No  Sympathy  Here 

Tlie  .)ai)aiiese  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  not  to  submit  to 
the  international  conference  in  Lon- 
don in  November  the  proposal  of  the 
Kurihara  Shosen  Kaisha  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  world's  tonnage  be  tied 
up,  say  advices  from  the  Orient. 
Only  the  United  States  would  be 
aided  by  such  a  plan,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  at  the  end  of  July  3,500,000 
tons  of  idle  shipping,  or  28.6  per 
cent  of  its  total,  as  against  Britain's 
2,000,000  tons,  or  10  per  cent;  Ja- 
pan's 140,000  tons,  or  4.5  per  cent, 
and  France's  300,000  tons,  or  9.8  per 
cent.  The  total  of  the  four  coun- 
tries was  7,940,000,  or  14.64  per  cent. 
These  are  rough  estimates  submit- 
ted to  the  association,  which  has  dis- 
played consistency  by  deciding  to  be 
rough  toward  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  desire  of  Nippon  not 
to  aid  Mr.  Lasker,  the  following  rea- 
sons were  of  weight: 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  raising  of 
freight  rates  would  result  in  active 
movement  of  cargo. 

The  proposal  is  too  artificial  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  Department  of 
Communications  would  intervene  in 
such  an  artificial  method  of  adjust- 
ment of  depression. 

At  a  time  when  the  tied-up  ves- 
sels in  Japan  are  steadily  decreas- 
ing, such  a  proposal  would  only  ag- 
gravate the  depression. 

E.xcept  for  its  ignoring  the  fact 
that  such  a  plan  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  the  Japanese  Ship- 
owners' Association  appears  to  have 
covered  the  ground  well. 

The  Year  at  Panama 

The  most  important  trade  route 
through  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  on 
the  basis  of  total  cargo  shipped,  was 
that  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America,  says  the  Panama 
Canal  Record.  Of  the  total  of  11,- 
599,214  tons  of  goods  shipped 
through  the  canal  during  the  year, 
1,908,858  tons  were  moving  over  this 
route.  This  was  16.46  per  cent,  ap- 
proximately one-sixth,  of  the  total 
cargo  handled.  Shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  were  933,261  tons; 
and  from  the  West  Coast  to  the 
United   States,  975,597  tons. 

The  Largest  Trade 

The  heaviest  shipments  one  way 
over  any  route,  however,  were  those 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed   States    to    the    Far    Ea.st.      They 


amounted  to  1,213,906  tons,  over  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  cargo  handled.  But 
return  shipments  over  this  route 
amounted  to  only  428,044  tons;  the 
total  moving  between  the  areas  by 
way  of  the  canal  was  accordingly 
1,641,950  tons,  which  was  less  than 
the  total  movement  between  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  The 
combined  United  States  -  Far  East 
cargo  movement  through  the  canal, 
1,641,950  tons,  was  14.15  per  cent, 
or  slightly  less  than  one-seventh  of 
the  total  cargo  passing  through  the 
canal  in  the  period. 

United  States  coastwise  traffic  was 
third    in    importance,   in   total    quan- 


tity of  cargo  handled  both  ways. 
The  combined  shipments  amounted 
to  1,372,388  tons,  of  which  698,429 
tons  were  shipped  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  and  673,959  tons  from  Pa- 
cific to  Atlantic.  The  total  was  11.83 
per  cent,  over  one-ninth  of  all  cargo 
carried  through  the  canal  during 
the   year. 

The  route  fourth  in  quantity  of 
total  cargo  was  that  between  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  the  fifth  was  that  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  of  South  A- 
merica  and  Europe.  The  figures  for 
these  routes,  as  well  as  for  the  oth- 
ers by  which  cargo  was  classified, 
are  presented  in  the  following  table: 


COyWERClAL  TRAFFIC  THKOIGH  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  DIKING  THE  Fl.SCAL  YEAR   1921,  BnTH  WAYS,  OVER  PRfNCIPAL  TPw\DE 

KiJCTES. 


RoutP. 


Between  east  coast  of  United  States  and  west  coast  of  South  .America. . 

Total 

Between  cast  coast  of  United  States  and  Far  East 

Total 

United  States  coastwise ,  . 

Total 

Between  west  coast  of  United  States  and  Europe-    

Total 

Between  west  coast  of  South  America  and  Europe 


Total 

Between  Australasia  and  Europe 


Direc- 
tion. 


A.  to  P. 
K  to  A. 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


A.  to  P 
P.  to  A. 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


Total 


Between  east  coast  of  United  States  and  Australasia 

Total 

Between  east  coast  of  Mexico  and  west  coast  of  South  .America 

Total  

Between  east  coast  of  Mexico  and  west  coast  of  United  States  . 

Total 

Between  Cristobal,  C.  Z.,  and  west  coast  of  South  America 

Total 

Miscellaneous  trade  routes  and  sailing's 

Total 

Battleships,  cruisers,  etc..  other  than  United  States 

Total 

Grand  totais  


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A, 


Number 

of 

ships. 


2.'i.'i 
23a 


•192 


1.S7 
74 


Panama     i       t. 
Canal  net  , 

tonnage.  °f<^"S«- 


S37,2.'il 

778,808 


I.()16,122 

91.'i,720 
351,004 


261 


177 
145 


322 


SO 

158 


238 


130 
178 


314 

72 
100 


A.  to  P 
P.  to  A.  I 


172 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


117 


156 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


67 


151 

155 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


A.  to  P. 
P.  to  A. 


306 


207 
224 


431 
14 


1.471 
1,421 


,892 


1.267,624 

783,420 
047,557 


1,4.30,977 


383. 02s 
782,117 


,165,145 

.533,323 
743,148 


1,270,471 

489.703 
701,. 530 


933,261 
975,597 


1,908.858 

1,213,906 
428.044 


1,041,950 

098, 42» 
073.959 


1,372,388 

■144,591 

1,154,840 


1,299,431 

297,106 
922,499 


1,191,293 


476,854 
156,283 


633,137 

383,466 
400,455 


783,921 

143,046 
204,977 


971,593 

620,428 
147,877 


768,305 

6.54.6.59 
230 


654,889 

261,205 
8,155 


348,023 


228,108 
237,486 


465,594 

566,920 
670,649 


269,300 

85,190 
139,547 


224,737 

591,395 
676,643 


1,237,569 

(■) 
(■) 


1,258,038 


(>) 

5,740,902 
5.074,974 


■A.  to  P.— Atlantic  to  Pacitic.         P.  to  A.— Pacific  to  Atlantic. 
■  Panama  Canal  net  toimaKe  unavailable:  displacement  tonnage  asgregated  87  473 
'  t;anama  t  anal  net  tonnage  unavailable;  displacement  tonnage  aggegated  36  888. 
'  lotal  displaccJncut  tonnage  of  124.361. 


11,415,876 


5,892,078 
5,707,136 


11.599,214 


Xovcniber 

The  preponderance  of  cargo  move- 
ment in  one  direction  over  some  of 
the  routes  is  striking,  notably  in 
the  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East  and  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Coast  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  The  movements  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific,  and  those  from  Pa- 
cific to  Atlantic,  are  shown  sepa- 
rately in  order  of  quantity  in  the 
tables  following,  which  also  state  the 
percentage  of  cargo  which  passed 
over  each  route: 
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Third  place,  however,  which  had 
been  held  by  the  traffic  between  Eu- 
rope and  South  America  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1920,  was  taken  in  the 
fiscal  year  by  the  United  States 
coastwise  trade.  The  Europe-South 
America  traffic  decreased  from  1,- 
322,623  tons  to  1,219,665,  while  the 
United  States  coastwise  trade  in- 
creased from  1,061,652  to  1,372,388 
tons.  The  Europe  -  South  America 
traffic  occupied  fifth  place  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1921.    The  fourth  place  was 


COMMERCI.IL  TRAFPIC  THROUGH  THE  V.'.N.'.itK  MNAL  DURING  THE   FISCAL   YEAk,    1921,  BY  TR\DE   ROITES. 

ATLANTIC    TO    PACIFIC. 


Number 

of 
ships. 

Panama 
Canal  net 
tonnage. 

Tons 
cargo. 

Percentage  of  cargo. 

Atlantic 
to  Pacific. 

Beth 
directions. 

East  coast  of  United  .States  to  far  East 

187 

253 

177 

77 

90 

72 

136 

27 

80 

151 

13 

7 

24 

'I 

4 

123 

14 

915,720 

837,254 

783,420 

383,466 

476,854 

489,763 

533,323 

143,046 

383,028 

228,108 

,59,598 

42,531 

43,578 

21,013 

10,931 

5,261 

384,008 

1,213,906 

933,261 

698,429 

654,659 

620,428 

391,848 

297,166 

261,205 

144,591 

85,190 

82,827 

69,128 

32,048 

15,227 

3,466 

2,512 

386,187 

20  60 

15  84 

11  85 

11.11 

lO.W 

6.65 

5  04 

4  44 

2.46 

1  45 

1  40 

1   17 

0  54 

0.26 

0  06 

0.04 

6.55 

10  46 

East  coast  rf  United  States  to  west  coast  of  South  America 

8.05 
6  02 

East  coast  of  Mexico  to  west  coast  of  South  America 

East  coa.st  of  United  States  to  Australa.'^ia 

5.64 
5  35 

3  38 

Europe  to  west  coa-st  of  South  .\merica  . .                

Mexico  to  west  coast  of  United  States                             ... 
Europe  to  west  coast  of  United  States                          .    ... 

Cristobal  to  we!it  coast  of  South  America            

East  coast  of  United  States  to  west  coast  of  Canada   

East  coast  of  United  States  to  Balboa,  C.  Z 

2.56 
2  25 
1.25 
0  74 
0.72 
0  60 

0  27 

Cristobal.  C.  Z.,  to  west  coast  of  Central  .America 

West  Indies  to  west  coast  of  United  States             .... 

0.13 
0  03 

0  02 

^Ti3ceIIaneous  trade  routes 

Warships  cruisers  etc.  other  than  United  States    .... 

3.33 

Totals                                                    

1,471 

5,740.902 

5.892,078 

100  00 

50  80 

PACIFIC    TO    ATLANTIC. 


West  coast  of  United  States  to  Europe  

West  coast  of  South  America  to  east  coast  of  United  States. 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  Europe 

United  States  coastwise 

Australasia  to  Europe 

Far  East  to  east  coast  of  United  States 

West  coast  of  Canada  to  Europe : 

Australasia  to  east  coast  of  United  States  

West  coast  of  South  America  to  Cristobal,  C.  Z 

West  coast  of  South  .\mcrica  to  Azore  Islands ' 

West  coast  of  .South  .\merica  to  West  Indies     

West  coast  of  Central  .America  to  Cristobal.  C.  Z 

West  coast  of  United  States  to  Cristobal,  C.  Z 

West  coast  of  United  States  to  cast  coast  of  Me.\ico     .    . 
West  coast  of  Central  .America  to  east  coast  of  United  States. 

West  coast  of  South  America  to  east  coast  of  Mexico 

Balboa,  C.  Z.,  to  east  coast  of  United  States 

Balboa,  C.  Z.,  to  east  coast  of  Mexico  

Miscellaneous  trade  routes  

Warships,  cruisers,  etc.,  other  than  United  States 

Totals 


Number 

of 
ships. 


158 

239 

178 

145 

100 

74 

22 

27 

155 

17 

12 

39 

23 

40 

4 

79 

9 

9 

89 

2 


Panama 
Canal  net 
tonnage. 


782,117 

778,868 

743,148 

647,557 

701,530 

351,904 

103,234 

1.56,283 

237,486 

59,910 

30,696 

25,733 

41,976 

204,977 

3,214 

4eO,455 

51,448 

46,972 

307,466 


Tons 
of  cargo. 


Percentage  of  cargo. 


[     Pacific  Both 

to  .Atlantic,    directions. 


,154,840 

975,597 

922,499 

673,959 

579,745 

428,044 

154,513 

147,877 

139,547 

106,910 

47,989 

17,378 

14,578 

,s,155 

1,431 

230 


I- 


333,844 


1,421  5,674.974 


5,707.136 


20  23 

17  09 

16  16 

11  81 

10  16 

7  50 

2.71 

2  59 

2  45 

1.S7 

0  84 

0  31 

0  26 

0  15 

0  03 


9  96 
8  41 
7  95 
5  81 
5  00 
3  69 
1  33 
1  28 
1.20 
0  92 
0  42 
0  15 
0  13 
0.07 
0  01 


5.85 
100  00 


I 


2.87 
49  20 


In  the  calendar  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  the  total  cargo  car- 
ried through  the  canal  was  11,236,- 
119  tons  of  cargo.  The  11,599,214 
tons  passing  through  the  canal  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  363,085  tons 
more  than  during  the  calendar  year, 
a  gain  of  3.2  per  cent. 

In  the  calendar  year  the  leading 
route  was,  as  in  the  fiscal  year,  that 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  with  a  total  of  2,341,242 
tons;  and  second  place  was  held  by 
the  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Far  East,  aggregating  1,- 
827,913  tons. 


taken  by  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  with  1,299,431  tons.  The  lat- 
ter route  was  fifth  in  the  calendar 
year,  with  859,848  tons. 

The  route  between  Australasia  and 
Europe  occupied  sixth  place  in  both 
the  calendar  and  fiscal  years.  The 
tonnage  of  cargo  moving  over  it  in 
the  calendar  year  was  770,403  tons. 
For  the  fiscal  year  it  was  971,593 
tons. 

Atlantic  to  Pacific 

A  summary  by  origin  and  destina- 
tion shows  that  of  a  total  of  5,892,- 
078   tons    of   cargo   passing   through 
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the  canal  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  in 
the  fiscal  year,  3,712,029  tons,  or  63 
per  cent,  originated  in  the  United 
States;  1,071,782  tons,  18.2  per  cent, 
in  Mexico;  545,419  tons,  9.3  per 
cent,  in  British  Isles;  202,926  tons, 
2.3  per  cent,  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  smaller  quantities  in  other 
areas. 

Of  the  5,892,078  tons  passing  from 
America,  22.3  per  cent  to  the  Far 
went  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  22.3  per  cent  to  the  Far 
East,  20  per  cent  to  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  18.4  per  cent 
to  Australasia,  and  small  quantities 
to  the  other  areas  shown  in  the 
table. 

Pacific  to  Atlantic 

The  total  cargo  movement  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  during  the  year 
amounted  to  5,707,136  tons.  Of  this 
quantity,  40  per  cent  originated  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
34.1  per  cent  on  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  12.7  per  cent  in 
Australasia,  8.9  per  cent  in  the  Far 
East,  and  smaller  proportions  as 
shown  in  the  table. 

Of  those  5,707,136  tons  from  Pa- 
cific to  Atlantic,  39.4  per  cent  was 
destined  to  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  30.9  per  cent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  19.6  per  cent  to 
other  parts  of  Europe;  and  the  re- 
maining 10.1  per  cent  was  distrib- 
uted as  shown. 

Combined  Origins 

The  total  quantity  of  cargo  hand- 
led in  both  directions  was  11,599,- 
214  tons.  In  shipping  3,712,029  tons 
of  that  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  and 
1,948,848  of  that  from  Pacific  to  At- 
lantic, the  United  States  was  the 
country  of  origin  of  a  total  of  5,- 
660,877  tons,  or  48.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cargo  shipped. 

South  America  shipped  2,280,593 
tons  from  her  West  Coast,  and  27,- 
507  tons  from  her  East  Coast 
through  the  canal,  a  total  of  2,308,- 
100  tons,  or  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  movement. 

Canada  shipped  39,561  tons 
through  the  Canal  from  her  East 
Coast  and  125,638  tons  from  her 
West  Coast,  aggregating  165,199 
tons,  or  1.4  per  cent  of  all  ship- 
ments. 

Mexico  shipped  1,071,782  tons 
from  her  East  Coast  through  the 
canal,  but  such  shipments  as  came 
from  her  West  Coast  were  bulked 
with  those  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America,  which  amounted  to 
49,265  tons.  Total  shipments  from 
Mexico  were  about  9.4  per  cent  of 
the  grand  total. 

No  other  areas  classified  sent 
cargo  through  the  canal  in  both  di- 
rections. 
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With  respect  to  the  receiiit  of  the 
total  of  11,599,214  toii.s  which  made 
up  the  traffic  in  both  directions,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States 
was  the  destination  of  2,248,84:}  tons 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  1,176.424 
tons,  a  total  of  3.425,267  tons.  This 
was  29.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
handled. 

South  America  received  1,938,542 
tons  on  the  West  Coast,  and  any  re- 
ceipts on  the  East  Coast  through  the 
canal  were  not  classified.  South 
America  was  the  destination  of 
about  16.7  per  cent  of  all  the  cargo, 
approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total 
shipments  through  the  canal. 

Canada  received  126,414  tons  on  • 
the  West  Coast  and  16,558  tons  on 
the  East  Coast,  through  the  canal. 
The  total,  142,972  tons,  was  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  movement.  The  re- 
ceipts in  Mexico  are  not  classified 
separately  and  no  other  classified 
areas  received  cargo  from  both  di- 
rections through  the  canal. 
Combined    Shipments    and    Receipts 

The  United  States,  through  orig- 
inating or  receiving  cargo  (doing 
both,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
1,372,388  tons  handled  in  the  United 
States  coastwise  trade),  participated 
in  the  handling  of  9,086,144  tons. 
Similarly,  South  America  either 
shipped  or  received  a  total  of  4,- 
246,642  tons.  Canada  was  concerned 
in  the  handling  of  308,171  tons.  The 
total  in  which  Mexico  was  concerned 
was  1,071,782  tons,  as  far  as  clas- 
sified. 

Of  those  countries  or  areas  not  so 
situated  as  to  receive  cargo  passing 
through  the  canal  in  both  directions, 
the  United  Kingdom,  despatching 
545,419  tons  and  receiving  1,763,431 
tons,  participated  in  the  handling 
of  a  total  of  2,308,850  tons  through 
the  canal;  other  European  countries, 
despatching  262,926  tons  and  receiv- 
ing 1,116,115  tons,  were  interested 
in  a  total  of  1,379,041  tons.  The 
West  Indies  shipped  92,667  tons 
through  the  canal  and  received  136,- 
334  tons,  a  total  of  229,001. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  shipments  to 
the  Far  East  through  the  canal  were 
1,311,641  tons,  and  from  it,  506,072 
tons,  a  total  of  1,817,713  tons.  Ship- 
ments to  Australasia  amounted  to 
1,081,875  tons,  and  shipments  from 
that  area  to  726,949  tons,  a  total  of 
1,808,824  tons. 

More  Canal  Statistics 

Commercial  traflic  through  the  ca- 
nal in  August  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  during  any  month  since 
March,  1921.  The  month  of  March 
established  a  high  record  in  tonnage 
of  vessels  and  tolls  earned;  but  in 
the    months    following    March    there 


Tons  of  Cargo  Carried  by 

Commercial  Vessels  Passing  Through  the  Panama  Canal  from  its 
Opening  to  June  30,  1921,  by  FUcal  Years. 

Nationahty. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Total. 

464 

406 

S,9I6 

2.830.268 

104,738 

13,700 

27 

12,700 
6.700 

3.738.257 
61,737 
14,400 

13.570 

15.616 

British 

Chilean  

2,200.514 
50,879 

1,570,660 
53,573 

3.393.750 
184,446 

2,6i5,67S 

1.53,259 

13,417 

1,876,9.39 

161,340 

13,421 

18.226,063 

769,972 

54,938 

27 

3.069 

7,370 

242,. 567 

314,203 

2,091 

1,137 

2,112 
1,200 

8,409 

8.570 

Danish 

Dutch             .    .    . 

116.603 
26,402 

94,9.50 
61,959 

420,063 
233,063 

325,277 

119,297 

72 

42.. 533 

128,442 

322,0.59    1,564.052 
216,488|   1,099,8.54 

72 

7,101 
132,836 

73,837 

7,101 

13,600 

7,176 

36,680 

159,859 

286,812 

125,249 
59,239 

762.212 

133.078 

Greek 

5,V4I 

8,301 

14.042 

321 

^21 

Italian            .... 

900 
42,600 

5,700 
446,358 

13,793 
407,399 

■  503^427 

63,441 
726,338 

47,988 

758,617 

8.325 

3.785 

131.822 

Japanese 

117,780 

3,002,519 

JuRo-SIovak 

8,325 

22,545 

253 

142 

26,725 

6 
166,522 

6 

Norwegian 

229,366 

597,.58i 

135 

159,609 

1,090,823 

577,679 

404,323 

872 

119,418 

10,775 

12,867 

101,563 

74,244 

4.547,140 

&37.887 

1,500 

105,322 

3,704,183 

Panaman 

2,. 507 

Peruvian 

8,202 

62,210 

143,344 

12i,52i 

719.629 

10,775 

Russian    . 

21,030 

24 

3,230 

71.080 

94,515 

1,475,725 

7,059 

.35,. 394 

132, .521 

2,098,277 

8,340 

10.047 

143,516 

2,758,886 

11,343 

143,076 

128,919 

5,163,025 

63,893 

Spanish 

361,160 

Swedish  

53,292 
2,187,904 

47,236 

848,857 

674.243 

United  States 

19,079,814 

Totals 

4.888,454 

3,094,114 

7,058,563 

7,532,031 

6,916,621 

9,374,499 

11,599,214 

.50.463,496 

was  a  distinct  decline,  a  part  of  the 
general  business  and  marine  depres- 
sion over  the  world. 

The  extent  of  this  decline  in  the 
canal  traffic,  and  of  the  recovery  in 
August,  is  indicated  in  the  following 
summary  of  the  traffic  through  the 
canal  in  the  past  six  months: 


and  greatest  quantity  of  cargo  in 
the  history  of  the  canal  was  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  with  279  commercial  ves- 
sels and  1,177,052  tons  of  cargo. 

March,  1921,  exceeded  January  in 
tonnage  of  vessels  and  in  the  tolls 
earned. 

The  increase  of  August  traffic  over 


No.  of 
1921  ships 

March    255 

April    227 

May   210 

June  192 

July 206 

Augu.st  236 


Canal  net 
tonnage 
1,112,818 
955,503 
864,617 
761,477 
810,613 
965,276 


Tolls 
$1,105,536.55 
927,977.09 
835,882.77 
751,964.12 
804.503.11 
955,380.78 


Tons  of 
cargo 

1,084,563 
907,613 
792,735 
694,720 
708,982 
839,273 


In  June,  1921,  the  tolls  were  low-er 
than  they  had  been  for  any  month 
for  a  year  preceding;  in  June,  1920, 
the  tolls  amounted  to  $711,159.19, 
and  they  have  never  since  been  less 
than  that.  In  tons  of  cargo  carried 
through  the  canal,  June,  1921,  was 
the  lowest  month  since  November, 
1919,  when  the  aggregate  cargo  was 
575,480.  July  showed  a  distinct  in- 
crease, and  the  traffic  in  August  was 
about  as  great  as  that  in  October 
and  November  of  last  year. 
January,  1921,  Leads 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
commercial  ships  making  the  tran- 
sit, the  traffic  in  August,  236  ships, 
was  less  than  the  average  a  month 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  in  which  2892  vessels  made 
the  transit,  an  average  of  241  per 
month.  The  vessels  in  August,  how- 
ever, were  more  than  the  average 
per  month  for  any  other  period  of 
twelve  months  since  the  opening  of 
the  canal.     The  month  of  most  ships 


the  preceding  months  was  due  in 
part  to  the  heavy  grain  shipments 
from  the  West  Coa.st  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Out  of  a  total 
of  120  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, 44  were  bound  to  ports  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  many  of  them  in  ballast; 
and  of  116  vessels  transiting  the 
canal  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic, 51  had  sailed  from  ports  of 
western  United  States  and  Canada, 
carrying  principally  grain,  canned 
goods,  and  lumber. 

Shipments  of  Grain 
Between  January  1  and  August  31, 
1921,  wheat  shipments  through  the 
Panama  Canal  from  Pacific  to  At- 
lantic aggregated  565,058  tons.  They 
were  heaviest  in  July  (99,267  tons) 
and  lightest  in  April  (39,108  tons). 
The  United  States  contributed  506,- 
583  tons  to  the  total,  Canada  3500 
tons,  Au.stralasia  36,437  tons,  South 
America    13,648    tons,    and    the    Far 
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East  4890  tons.  Barley  shipments 
during  the  same  period  aggregated 
200,788  tons,  of  which  173,827  tons 
originated  in  the  United  States,  26,- 
934  tons  in  South  America,  and  27 
tons  in  Australasia.  Shipments  of 
oats  totaled  27,511  tons,  of  which 
18,842  were  from  South  America, 
and  8669  tons  from  Australasia.  All 
of  this  grain  was  consigned  to  Eu- 
ropean ports. 

Growth  of  Coastwise  Trade 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  United 
States  coastwise  trade  through  the 
Panama  Canal  during  recent  months 
is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
statistics  for  the  period  of  eight 
months  from  January  1  to  August 
31,  1921,  with  those  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1920: 


have  led  to  reports  that  the  com- 
pany will  resume  some  of  its  old  off- 
shore services. 


Atlantic  to  Pacific 
Period  Ships  Cargo  tons 

Calendar  year  1920..     116       416,819 
Jan.  to  Aug.,  1921. ...     141       569,300 

Both  the  number  of  ships  and 
the  cargo  tonnage  were  greater  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  than  during  the  entire 
year  1920. 

Crude  Oil  Cargoes 

During  the  calendar  year  1920, 
828,223  tons  of  crude  oil  was  ship- 
ped from  the  Mexican  oil  fields 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
West  Coast  of  North  and  South  A- 
merica.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  crude  oil  shipments  aggre- 
gated 684,227  tons.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  monthly  average  of  114,- 
038  tons.  But  in  July  the  crude  oil 
tonnage  dropped  suddenly  to  14,491, 
and  the  August  shipments  amounted 
to  only  36,454  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  this  sudden 
decline  resulted  from  the  imposition 
of  a  higher  export  tax  on  Mexican 
oil,  and  that  rather  than  pay  the  tax 
certain  companies  temporarily  stop- 
ped  their   shipments. 

Briefs 

The  Shipping  Board  535  Empire 
State,  operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail, 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  September 
24,  having  made  the  voyage  from 
Yokohama  via  Honolulu  in  12  days, 
19  hours  and  40  minutes.  This  voy- 
age broke  the  Golden  State's  record 
of  13  days,  7  hours  and  48  minutes. 
The  Empire  State  made  the  run  from 
Yokohama  to  Honolulu  in  8  days  and 
40  minutes,  also  a  new  record.  She 
was  built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

The  purchase  of  a  7500-ton  ocean 
freighter  by  the  Taiyo  Kaiun  Kai- 
sha  (Ocean  Transport  Company)  in 
Germany,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
to  be  negotiating  for  other  vessels, 


Crowell  &  Thurlow,  New  York, 
have  placed  four  9600-ton  vessels  in 
the  intercoastal  trade  under  the  Sea 
Carriers,  Inc.,  Intercoastal  Lines  (I. 
S.  C.) ;  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd  are 
New  York  agents.  Struthers  &  Dix- 
on acted  as  general  Pacific  Coast 
agents  for  the  first  two  vessels  and 
thereafter  withdrew.  The  I.  S.  C.  is 
reported  to  be  cutting  conference 
rates  greatly. 

Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  will  act 
as  general  agents  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line, 
which  will  operate  a  service  between 


Pacific  to  Atlantic  Total 

Ships  Cargo  tons  Ships  Cargo  tons 

122  644,833  238       1,061,652 

123  634,203  264        1,203,503 


the  Pacific  Coast  and  Europe.  Nor- 
ton-Lilly also  will  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  will  send  at  least  two  large 
freighters  to  the  Pacific  Coast  this 
year.  These  ships  will  have  large 
refrigerator   capacities. 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company,  Se- 
attle agents  of  the  Furness-Prince 
Europe-Pacific  service,  will  act  in 
San  Francisco  also,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Oceanic  building. 

The  California  Steamship  Agency 
has  been  formed  at  Los  Angeles  by 
J.  McMillan,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt, 
and  by  W.  S.  Wheaton  and  Charles 
F.  Kruger.  The  company  will  act  as 
agent  of  the  Clan  Line  and  Swayne 
&  Hoyt's  Pacific  -  Argentine  -  Brazil 
and    Pacific-Caribbean-Gulf    lines. 

A.  C.  Stubbe,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Columbia-Pacific  Shipping  Com- 
pany, and  William  H.  Lyng  head  a 
syndicate  that  has  purchased  the 
Northwest  Shipping  Company,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


A  radio  compass  station  at  Fort 
Stevens,  Oregon,  has  been  placed  in 
operation. 

The  Luckenbach  steamship  Ed- 
ward Luckenbach  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  October  12  after  a  voy- 
age from  New  York  of  15  days  and 
11  hours  steaming  time  and  18  days 
elapsed  time.  She  sailed  from  New 
York  at  8  p.  m.  September  24  and 
arrived  at  Panama  4  p.  m.  Septem- 
ber 30,  5  days  and  20  hours  out. 
She  sailed  from  the  canal  at  5  p.  m. 
October   1    and    arrived   at   Los   An- 


geles at  3  a.  m.  October  10,  8  days 
and  13  hours  from  Panama  and  14 
days  and  9  hours  steaming  time 
from  New  York.  She  departed  from 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Francisco  at 
3  p.  m.  October  11  and  arrived  at  5 
p.  m.  October  12. 

An  international  shipping  confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  London  Novem- 
ber 23,  24  and  25.  Among  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  will  be  stand- 
ardization of  charter  parties  and 
bills  of  lading,  limitation  of  ship- 
owners' liability  on  bills  of  lading, 
an  international  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  carriage  of  deck  car- 
goes of  wood,  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national load  line  policy,  an  agree- 
ment on  the  construction  of  bulk- 
heads with  a  view  to  greater  safety 
of  passengers  and  crews. 

A  new  radio  compass  station  has 
been  placed  in  operation  by  the 
Navy  at  Tatoosh,  at  the  entrance  to 
Puget  Sound. 

Pacific  Port  Charges 

Charges  at  various  ports  of  the 
Pacific,  as  summarized  and  upheld 
by  the  intercoastal  conferences,  fol- 
low: 

San  Diego  (Ordinance  No.  5856)  — 
Wharfage,  10  cents  a  ton;  handling 
charges,  merchandise  not  otherwise 
specified,  60  cents  a  ton. 

Los  Angeles — Wharfage,  merchan- 
dise not  otherwise  specified,  10  cents; 
at  the  outer  harbor,  12'-;  cents; 
handling  charges,  60  cents. 

San  Francisco  (Tariff  No.  2)  — 
State  toll  charge  of  15  cents  a  ton 
on  foreign  and  intercoastal  business; 
handling  charge  of  general,  N.  0.  S., 
52  cents;    iron  and  steel,  40  cents. 

Oakland  —  Wharfage  charge,  10 
cents;  handling  charge,  San  Fran- 
cisco  rates  apply. 

Portland  (Tariff  No.  5)— Wharf- 
age, 25  cents  in,  30  cents  out;  hand- 
ling charge,  60  cents  both  in  and 
out  (applies  at  Municipal  Terminal). 

Seattle  (Tariff  No.  D— Wharfage, 
30  cents;  handling,  65  cents;  trans- 
shipment rate,  Seattle  to  Bremerton, 
10  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  wharf- 
age and  handling  rate,  75  cents  at 
each  end. 

Tacoma  (Tariff  No.  2)— Freight 
not  otherwise  specified,  wharfage,  25 
cents;    handling  charge,  GO  cents. 

Victoria — Wharfage  charges,  gen- 
eral merchandise,  50  cents;  handling 
charges,  ship  slings  to  warehouse 
or  vice  versa,  75  cents;  cost  of  dis- 
charging general  cargo,  54  cents; 
loading,   59   cents. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Wharfage  mer- 
chandise, 50  cents;  loading  and  un- 
loading general  merchandise,  N.  O. 
S.,  to  dock,  75  cents;  to  cars,  85 
cents. 
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Marine  Insurance 
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Foreigners  as  Settling  Agents 

American       inarine      underwriters 
are  decidedly  encouraged  by  the  in- 
creasing  spirit   of   co-operation   that 
has    been    manifesting    itself    among 
them    during    the    last    twelvemonth, 
but  many  of  them  feel  that  this  get- 
together    attitude    could    be    advan- 
tageously manifested  still  further  if 
some    concerted    action    were    to    be 
taken   in  the  very   important  matter 
of  installing  Americans  in  the  place 
of  foreigners   as   settling   agents    of 
our    companies    in    other    countries. 
Trade  secrets  are,  it  is  well  known, 
falling       into       competitive       hands 
through    the    employment    of    other 
nationalities  than  ours  in  this  vital 
particular.    It  is  at  present  the  rule 
rather    than    the    exception    to    have 
American    underwriters    represented 
at  foreign  ports  by  men  of  that  na- 
tion,   and    too    often    they   are    mer- 
chants,   trained    in    insurance,    it    is 
true,    but    also    actively    interested 
in  mercantile  pursuits  of  their  own 
country.    The  result  is  that  such   a 
settling  agent  is  frequently  the  com- 
petitor of  the  consignee  who  is  buy- 
ing American  goods,   and  by   reason 
of   the   secrets   secured   through   his 
insurance    connections    he    is    in    a 
position    to    take    advantage    of    the 
American    shipper    and    his    foreign 
customer.    This    opportunity    is   par- 
ticularly   open    to    him    when    hand- 
ling claims   for   damaged   goods.    In 
order   to    prove   his    claim   the    con- 
signee   must    file    with    the    settling 
agent   of  the   American   underw-riter 
a    full    set   of    documents,    including 
the    invoice.     Through    the    invoice 
the   settling   agent   obtains   complete 
information    about    the    prices    and 
terms   of  the  sale,   and  this   knowl- 
edge   he    can,    and   frequently   does, 
communicate    to    his    principals    at 
home,  thus  enabling  them  to  under- 
sell   the    American    shipper.     If    the 
American  exporter  is  to  compete  on 
equal   terms  with   his  foreign   rivals 
this    condition    must    be    corrected. 
The  men  who  are  being  sent  abroad 
by    our    foreign    trade    institutions 
are,     unfortunately,     not     equipped 
to    handle    insurance    matters.     The 
question  naturally  follows:    are  our 
marine    insurance   companies    in    po- 
sition to  afford  the  establishment  of 
American  -  filled      settling      agencies 
throughout     the     world?      It    would 
seem  that  one  way  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma   would    be   through    co-operation 
among  themselves,  and  securing  the 
support  of  the  banks  and  steamship 
companies,  to  the  end  that  the  men 


who  are  sent  out  are  seen  to  be 
capable  of  adju.sting  marine  losses 
and  of  handling  the  details  of  gen- 
eral   insurance   transactions. 

Hazards  in  Foreign  Credits 

Sellers  in  this  country  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  extend  long-time 
credits  to  foreign  purchasers  on 
account  o-f  prevailing  conditions 
abroad.  This  often  means  that  goods 
are  held  in  storage  at  foreign  ports 
pending  the  taking  up  of  the  draft 
by  the  buyer.  American  underwrit- 
ers have  to  work  in  the  dark  when 
they  cover  these  stored  goods,  as 
they  are  without  information  as  to 
the  types  of  warehouses  employed 
and  as  to  the  fire  hazards  incurred. 
Marine  insurers  feel  that  goods  in 
long-time  storage  are  more  properly 
subject  to  fire  underwriters'  consid- 
eration, and  yet  they  are  anxious  to 
stand  behind  our  exporters  in  the 
effort  to  build  up  a  foreign  trade. 
With  the  close  of  the  war  came  a 
wholesale  repudiation  of  contracts 
and  enormous  quantities  of  goods 
were  left  on  shore  in  foreign  coun- 
tries unprotected  by  insurance  be- 
cause the  underwriters  declined  to 
extend  their  policies  to  cover  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  attitude  was 
scored  by  the  banks  as  "arbitrary 
and  unfair."  And  yet  it  would  seem 
that  the  underwriters  were  entirely 
justified  in  the  stand  they  took,  be- 
cause a  general  extension  of  their 
covers  would  have  made  them  liable 
for  enormous  values  in  little  known 
and,  in  many  instances,  unprotect- 
ed locations.  Indeed,  the  banks 
themselves  were  chiefly  to  blame  for 
that  situation,  due  to  their  lack  of 
foresight  in  extending  credits  to 
foreign  buyers  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  probable  effects 
of  the  termination  of  the  war.  In  a 
word,  it  was  much  more  a  credit 
question  than  one  of  underwriting; 
and  as  the  banks  were  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  state  of 
chaos  that  ensued  it  was  entirely 
proper  that  they  should  be  expected 
to  bear  the  consequences.  But  now, 
however,  the  situation  is  materially 
different,  and  underwriters  are  in  a 
position  to  weigh  the  various  influ- 
ences surrounding  each  risk  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  themselves.  It  is 
through  co-operation  in  all  our  for- 
eign trade  agencies,  and  through 
nothing  less,  that  we  can  hope  to 
make  adetjuate  progress  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  foreign  trade. 


Noveiiibcr 
A  Leak-proof  Barrel 

Any  improvement  in  containers  is 
a  matter  of  serious  interest  to  ma- 
rine underwriters,  and  consequently 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  receive 
with  satisfaction  the  news  that  an 
inventive  member  of  Lloyd's,  Lon- 
don, by  the  name  of  Kenward,  has 
perfected  a  barrel  that  appears  to 
be  absolutely  proof  against  leakage. 
It  is  said  to  have  stood  up  admir- 
ably under  recent  exhaustive  tests. 
Its  capacity  is  40  gallons,  and  it  is 
made  in  two  sections,  sealed  by  a 
flexible  band  at  the  joint  when  filled, 
but  capable  of  being  nested  and 
packed  in  a  small  space  when  empty. 
It  is  constructed  of  steel  sheets,  and 
is  35  inches  long,  241,2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  18  inches  across  the 
ends.  In  the  severe  test  to  which  it 
was  submitted  it  was  filled  to  within 
five  gallons  of  its  capacity  and  then 
slung  to  a  height  of  90  feet  on  a 
crane  and  lowered  in  a  series  of 
violent  jerks.  Next  it  was  dropped 
from  a  good  height  into  the  quay; 
but  despite  this  rough  treatment  no 
leakage  developed.  It  now  remains 
to  see  whether  it  will  stand  a  rough 
voyage  as  successfully  as  it  did  its 
land  tests,  and  should  this  transpire 
it  will  doubtless  revolutionize  the 
insurance  rates  on  leakage.  Al- 
ready British  underwriters  are  quot- 
ing reduced  rates  on  liquids  shipped 
in  the  Kenward  barrel. 

Court  Decision  on  Exchange 

The  exchange  muddle  has  been 
cleared  up  by  a  decision  rendered 
a  few  days  ago  by  former  Judge 
Clarence  J.  Shearn  of  New  York, 
acting  as  arbitrator  in  the  case  of 
the  Liberty  Commerce  Corporation 
against  R.  A.  Corroon  &  Co.  Ac- 
cording to  this  finding  you  may  ar- 
rive at  the  proper  liability  by  di- 
viding the  losses  in  dollars  by  the 
rate  named  in  the  clauses.  Judge 
Shearn  argued  that  insurance  com- 
panies should  not  be  exposed  to  los- 
ing through  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  which  is  something 
they  could  not  possibly  measure  in 
advance.  It  would  be  both  danger- 
ous and  unsound  for  insurance  com- 
panies to  speculate  in  exchange, 
thus  jeopardizing  their  solvency. 
Said  he  in  conclusion:  "Reckoning 
the  loss  should  not  be  left  to  the 
fluctuating  exchange,  the  nearest 
approach  to  protection  for  the  in- 
sured is  to  stipulate  that  the  loss 
shall  be  adjusted  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change fixed  in  the  contract,  that 
being  the  rate  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  policy  was  written. 
It  is  entirely  clear  that  under  the 
stipulated  facts  the  proper  method 
by   which  to  compute  the  loss   is  to 
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take  the  number  of  dollars  repre- 
sented by  the  goods  destroyed,  di- 
vide by  the  stipulated  rate  of  ex- 
change, and  thus  determine  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  due  from  the  under- 
writers." This  is  regarded  as  an 
important  victory  for  marine  insur- 
ance companies,  especially  for  those 
located  in  other  countries  and  for 
their  brokers  here  who  negotiate  the 
coverage. 

"Received  for  Shipment" 

Underwriters  are  in  receipt  of  the 
second  interim  report  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Shipping  and  Pilferage, 
and  it  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  one  aspect  of  the  phrase  "re- 
ceived for  shipment,"  which  is  oc- 
casionally used  in  bills  of  lading  in 
place  of  the  more  familiar  term 
"shipped  in  apparent  good  order  and 
condition."  The  following  recom- 
mendation is  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  chamber:  "The  custom  of  is- 
suing bills  of  lading  for  goods  re- 
ceived for  shipment,  except  where 
the  circumstances  make  no  other 
form  appropriate,  should  be  discour- 
aged, as  it  gives  scope  for  pilferage, 
and  in  no  case  should  shipowners, 
under  whatsoever  pressure  from 
merchants,  issue  a  'shipped'  bill  of 
lading  until  the  goods  are  on  board 
the  steamer,  as  the  difficulties  of 
protecting  the  steamer  against 
claims  for  pilferage  which  may  have 
happened  before  shipment  are  there- 
by greatly   increased." 

The  "Series"  Clauses 

Brokers  complain  that  the  insured 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  series  clauses, 
and  perhaps  a  word  or  two  might  be 
written  to  good  purpose  in  explana- 
tion of  this  method.  These  clauses 
are  principally  used  in  connection 
with  the  insurance  of  commodities 
in  bags,  such  as  flour,  sugar,  etc., 
and  provide  for  a  percentage  of  av- 
erage on  each  series  of  25,  50  or 
100  bags.  Their  purpose  was  to  re- 
lieve the  underwriter  from  paying 
such  small  claims  as  are  involved 
in  granting  average  on  each  pack- 
age, as  in  many  instances  the  bagged 
commodity  is  worth  only  |10  a  bag, 
which,  under  a  3  per  cent  average 
clause  on  each  package,  would  mean 
a  claim  if  the  damage  amounted  to 
30  cents.  Unfortunately,  under  pre- 
vailing methods  employed  in  dis- 
charging cargo,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible in  event  of  a  damage  to 
determine  to  what  series  the  dam- 
aged bags  belong.  It  is  customary 
to  separate  the  damaged  sacks  from 
the  sound  as  they  come  out  of  the 
ship,  and  when  the  vessel  is  un- 
loaded the  damaged  bags  are  in  one 
pile  and  the  sound  ones  have  either 
gone    forward    or    are    held    on    the 
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dock  in  a  separate  pile.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  insured  is  at  a 
disadvantage  if  the  underwriter  in- 
sists upon  proof  that  the  stated  per- 
centage of  average  has  been  attain- 
ed on  each  series,  because  there  is 
no  means  of  securing  such  proof. 
The  better  method,  for  both  under- 
writer and  insured,  is  to  make  use 
of  a  clause  that  provides  a  minimum 
loss  on  the  shipment  of,  say,  $100 
or  $150,  depending  on  the  value  of 
the  insured  cargo.  With  such  a 
clause  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
determining  whether  or  not  the  loss 
amounts  to  the  required  amount;  if 
it  does  the  underwriter  is  liable;  if 
not,  there  is  no  liability.     C.  F.  H. 

The  Bayard-Beaver  Case 

Judge  M.  T.  Dooling,  United  States 
District  Court,  San  Francisco,  has 
handed  down  an  interesting  decision 
in  the  Bayard-Beaver  case.  The  suit 
was  for  demurrage  for  delay  caused 
by  a  collision,  liability  for  which  was 
admitted  by  the  San  Francisco  &  Port- 
land Steamship  Company,  owner  of 
the  Beaver.  Despite  the  admission 
of  liability  in  the  case,  however. 
Judge  Dooling  denied  demurrage  be- 
cause Olson  &  Company,  managing 
owners  of  the  Bayard,  had  refused 
to  charter  another  vessel,  the  Brazil, 
at  Shipping  Board  rates,  and  the 
judge  held  that  this  fact  signified 
that  the  Bayard  also  would  have 
been  idle  even  though  undamaged. 
The  decision  should  be  of  much  in- 
terest to  nations  that  were  neutral 
during  the  war,  belligerents  not  be- 
ing concerned  greatly,  if  at  all. 

Judge  Dooling's  decision  follows 
in  full: 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT 
COURT,  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
FIRST  DIVISION  IN  ADMI- 
RALTY. 

Aktieselskapet  Bonheur,   a 
corporation.  Libelant, 
vs. 

American  Steamer  Beaver, 

her  tackle,  etc.,  Respon-  No.  16303 
dent; 

San  Francisco  &  Portland 
Steamship  Company,  a 
corporation.    Claimant. 

Nathan  H.  Frank,  Esq.,  and  Irving 
H.  Frank,  Esq.,  proctors  for  libelant. 

Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  and 
McCutchen,  Willard,  Mannon  and 
Greene,  proctors  for  respondent  and 
claimant. 

The  Bayard  and  the  Beaver  col- 
lided in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
on  November  3,  1917.  The  respond- 
ent Beaver  admits  liability  for  the 
collision  and  the  only  question  left 
for  determination  is  the  question  of 
damages.  The  cost  of  repairs  to  the 
Bayard  must,  of  course,  be  allowed. 
The  fact  that  other  repairs,  not  nec- 
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essitated  by  the  collision,  were  made, 
but  which  did  not  delay  the  comple- 
tion of  repairs  .so  necessitated,  is,  as 
I  view  the  case,  immaterial.  The  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  making  of  the 
repairs  was  forty  -  eight  days.  It 
would,  however,  in  any  event  have 
taken  at  least  two  weeks  to  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  acceptance  by  the 
owners  of  a  charter  satisfactory  to 
the  Shipping  Board.  The  Brazil,  a 
ship  of  the  same  general  tvpe  as  the 
Bayard,  entered  San  Francisco  har- 
bor on  November  13,  1917,  ten  days 
after  the  collision,  and  remained 
there  idle  until  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, 1918.  During  all  of  this  time 
Olson  &  Company,  of  Norwav,  were 
the  managing  owners  of  both  the 
Bayard  and  the  Brazil.  Moore  & 
Company  had  offered  a  lump  sum 
of  $400,000  as  charter  hire  for  the 
Bayard  for  a  voyage  to  the  Orient 
and  return,  and  it  is  on  this  offer 
that  libelant  bases  its  claim  for  the 
amount  of  damages  sought  as  de- 
murrage. But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  charter  at  that  rate  would  not 
have  been  approved  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  which  had  fixed  a  basic  rate 
of  45  shillings  per  deadweight  ton 
per  month.  While  the  Bayard  was 
laid  up  for  repairs  the  Brazil  was 
also  idle  in  port,  although  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  ships  and  she 
could  have  sailed  at  any  time  at  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  board.  The  fact 
that  she  did  not  do  so  leads  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  owners  were  un- 
willing to  accept  those  rates,  and 
preferred  to  wait  in  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  securing  a  more  profit- 
able figure.  They  were  in  fact  un- 
willing to  accede  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Shipping  Board  in  regard  to 
rates,  and  seemingly  desired  to  take 
their  chances  of  getting  higher  rates 
later  by  leaving  the  ship  idle  during 
this  period.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
voluntary  idleness  of  the  Brazil  I 
would  allow  demurrage  to  the  Bav- 
ard  at  the  rate  of  45  shillings  per 
deadweight  ton  per  month  for  the 
period  of  34  days.  But  as  the  own- 
ers preferred  to  leave  the  Brazil  idle 
when  she  could  have  been  chartered 
at  those  rates,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  would  not  have 
accepted  them  for  the  Bayard  had 
she  been  in  commission.  A  higher 
rate  would  not  have  been  approved 
by  the  board. 

A  decree  will  be  entered  in  favor 
of  libelant  for  the  amount  expended 
in  making  the  repairs  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  collision.  If  the  par- 
ties do  not  agree  as  to  this  amount, 
the  cause  will  be  referred  to  the 
commissioner  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port the  same. 

Salvage  Association  Functions 

The  following  statement  has  been 
issued  by  the  American  marine  in- 
surance  syndicates: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  American  ma- 
rine   insurance    syndicates    held    on 
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Tuesday,  October  18,  steps  were 
taken  to  transfer  the  organization 
and  business  of  Syndicate  A  to  its 
successor  corporation,  United  States 
Salvage  Association,  Inc.  The  salv- 
age association,  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  which  is  held  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  Syndicate  A,  is  a  non- 
profit-making organization,  designed 
to  provide  for  the  American  ship- 
ping trade  a  service  which  shall  be 
the  counterpart  of  that  furnished  to 
the  British  shipping  trade  by  the 
famous  Salvage  Association  of  Lon- 
don. It  will  have  agents  through- 
out the  world  and,  in  fact,  through 
its  arrangement  with  Syndicate  A, 
will  at  once  be  provided  with  care- 
fully selected  agents  at  many  of  the 
leading  ports.  It  also  takes  over  the 
present  American  organization  of 
the  syndicate,  which  has  established 
its  own  offices  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston  and  San 
Francisco,  with  its  principal  operat- 
ing office  in  New  York.  The  sur- 
veying staff  of  the  salvage  associa- 
tion will  be  headed  by  W.  C.  Foley, 
as  chief  surveyor,  and  J.  A.  Wilson, 
as  deputy  chief  surveyor.  The  offi- 
cers elected  at  the  organization 
meeting  are  Benjamin  Rush,  presi- 
dent; Walter  Wood  Parsons,  vice- 
president;  Gomer  H.  Rees,  secretary, 
and  Charles  B.  Page,  general  man- 
ager. The  salvage  association  will 
commence  active  operation  on  No- 
vember 1,  on  which  date  Syndicate 
A  will  withdraw. 

Page  Joins  Fireman's  Fund 

Announcement  has  been  made  in 
New  York  by  J.  B.  Levison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company,  that  F.  H.  &  C.  R. 
Osborn  have  resigned  as  managers 
of  the  Atlantic  marine  department 
effective  December  31  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Charles  R.  Page,  man- 
ager of  Syndicate  A. 

Mr.  Page  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  in  June,  1902, 
after    being    graduated    from    Yale. 


He  resigned  early  in  1906  to  enter 
the  service  of  Hind,  Rolph  &  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  but  rejoined 
the  Fireman's  Fund  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  became  general  auditor 
in  February,  1915,  and  remained 
with  the  company  until  he  went  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  1918.  After 
the  war  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Line; 
next  was  vice-president  of  the  Clyde 
&  Mallory  lines;  and  left  that  posi- 
tion to  manage  Syndicate  A. 

Japanese  Loadline 

An  announcement  was  made  by 
the  Japanese  Department  of  Com- 
munications September  12  to  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  application 
of  the  loadline  law  and  the  rules  of 
the  loadline  as  preliminary  to  en- 
forcement of  the  law  passed  by  the 
forty-fourth  session  of  the  Diet,  says 
the  Japan  Advertiser.  The  former 
consists  of  seven  chapters  and  sixty 
articles,  while  the  latter  consists  of 
sixteen  chapters  and  104  articles. 
On  the  whole,  the  new  enactments 
were  formulated  on  the  basis  of  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  of  act- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  enactments 
of  other  governments.  It  is  said 
that  the  Japanese  government  has 
proceeded  to  negotiate  with  other 
countries  on  mutual  recognition  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  waterline  of 
their  craft  and  approval  has  been 
obtained  from  a  certain  country.  It 
is  expected  that  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  loading  law,  all  the  vessels 
arriving  in  the  Japanese  ports  should 
bear  a  lawful  loadline  mark  in  con- 
formity with  Japanese  enactments 
and  considerable  difficulty  is  expect- 
ed on  this  point.  But  those  ships 
that  have  Plimsoll  mark  from 
Lloyd's  or  other  competent  associa- 
tions will  be  exempted  from  applica- 
tion of  the  new  Japanese  laws.  'Those 
craft  on  which  the  proposed  enforce- 
ment of  the  Japanese  loadline  law  is 
to  be  applied  will  be  ships  that  have 
no    Plimsoll    mark    granted    by    the 


above-mentioned  associations,  ocean- 
going ships  and  the  ships  of  near 
sea-service  of  500  tons  or  more  now 
under  construction  or  to  be  con- 
structed. The  total  tonnage  of  this 
sort  of  ships  is  estimated  at  1,000,- 
000  tons  or  more  and  the  total  num- 
ber is  approximately  700.  It  is 
said  the  Japanese  government  ex- 
pects to  complete  application  of  its 
loadline  law  on  all  vessels  arriving 
at  Japanese  ports  within  three  years 
after  the  laws  went  into  effect.  The 
date  of  enforcement  remains  to  be 
determined  until  formal  recognition 
by  other  governments  of  the  promul- 
gated enactments  has  been  obtained. 

In  Re  Lining 

When  T.  A.  Lee,  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentative of  Furness,  Withy  and 
Company,  was  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
late  in  September  in  connection  with 
the  loading  of  a  wheat  cargo  in  the 
steamship  Mongolian  Prince,  he  be- 
stirred himself  in  a  manner  that 
promises  to  have  a  marked  effect. 
Mr.  Lee  said  to  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  his  company 
had  spent  $4000  lining  the  hold  of 
the  Mongolian  Prince  and  that  the 
expense  was  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  chamber,  immediately  taking  up 
the  point  raised,  requested  the  in- 
surance committee  to  make  a  special 
investigation.  At  this  writing  its 
work  has  not  been  completed,  how- 
ever, because  advices  were  received 
that  E.  L.  Woods,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  San 
Francisco,  was  conferring  with  the 
London  board  upon  the  adoption  of 
uniform  regulations  to  apply  through- 
out the  world;  and  the  committee 
chose  to  await  further  advices  from 
London  before  completing  its  report. 
Two  Sides  of  It 

Those  who  hold  that  lining  now  is 
unnecessary  say  that  the  require- 
ment is  a  heritage  from  old  sailing 
ship  days,  when  vessels  were  at  sea 
for  a  long  time  and  were  exposed 
to  moist  tropical  airs.  To  this  state- 
ment surveyors  retort  that  the  rules 
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have  been  modified  since  sailing  ves- 
sels took  most  of  the  West  Coast 
grain  cargoes  around  the  Horn  and 
that  lining  remains  necessary  if 
damage  is  to  be  prevented. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the 
owners  is  that  of  T.  Morimoto,  of 
the  New  York  ofliice  of  Suzuki  & 
Company,  who  is  quoted  as  follows 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian: 

I  inspected  the  holds  of  a  steamer 
that  had  just  finished  lining  for 
sacked  wheat.  There  was  much 
more  lumber  used  than  is  required 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Underwrit- 
ers. At  Galveston  the  average  cost 
of  lining  and  loading  a  standard 
9400-ton  steamer  is  about  $2500.  I 
understand  that  it  costs  $1600  here 
to  line  merely  the  'tween-decks.  This 
cost  is  out  of  proportion. 

Safety  Primary  Consideration 

Another  thing  to  consider  about 
the  cost  of  lining  ships  is  that  lum- 
ber good  enough  for  this  purpose 
can  be  bought  at  Portland  for  $12 
a  1000  feet.  At  Galveston  this  same 
grade  of  lumber  costs  around  $1G 
per  thousand,  so  the  lining  cost  here 
should  be  less  than  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Labor  costs  are 
practically  the  same,  except  here  y^u 
have  liners  who  are  specialists,  while 
at  the  southern  and  eastern  ports 
the  longshoremen  do  the  lining. 

The  safety  of  the  vessel  is  the 
only  reason  for  lining.  When  you 
have  taken  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  keep  the  wheat  out  of  the 
bilges  and  to  prevent  the  cargo  from 
shifting  you  have  done  all  the  lining 
that  is  necessary  to  assure  the  sea- 
worthiness of  the  vessel,  and  that  is 
all  that  ought  to  be  required. 

Japanese  Seek  Support 

In  spite  of  the  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  marine  insurance  busi- 
ness due  to  somewhat  increased 
shipments,  marine  insurance  com- 
panies generally  are  still  suffering 
from  the  depression,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  minor  companies 
are  faced  with  closing  down  or  be- 
ing merged  into  larger  concerns, 
says  the  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo. 


Before  the  European  war  there 
were  only  five  companies  exclusive- 
ly engaged  in  marine  insurance. 
These  were  the  Tokio  Kaijo,  Kobe, 
Teikoku,  Nippon,  and  Toyo.  Besides, 
four  companies  undertook  marine 
insurance  in  addition  to  fire  and 
other  kinds  of  insurance.  There 
were  thus  only  nine  marine  insur- 
ance companies  before  the  war,  but 
the  wartime  prosperity  in  shipping 
and  foreign  trade  caused  many  new 
marine  insurance  companies  to  come 
into  being.  Indeed,  such  companies 
numbered  no  less  than  35. 

Large  War  Business 

During  the  war  there  were  brisk 
shipping  movements,  while  the  con- 
struction of  new  vessels  in  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  600,000  or  700,000 
tons  a  year.  In  the  circumstances 
all  the  marine  insurance  companies 
did  a  very  good  business  by  insuring 
cargo  and  hull  or  by  undertaking  re- 
insurance. But  not  only  have  ship- 
ments since  greatly  decreased,  but 
the  output  of  tonnage  shows  a  mark- 
ed falling  oflF,  there  being  almost  no 
new  orders  for  merchantmen.  The 
number  of  tied-up  ships  has  some- 
what diminished  of  iate,  but  the 
present  improvement  in  shipping  is 
confined  to  particular  lines,  and  the 
freight  market  continues  depressed, 
taken  as  a  whole.  While  hull  insur- 
ance has  decreased,  it  has  become 
more  dangerous,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  accidents  at  sea. 

Small  Companies  Have  Trouble 

These  factors  have  combined  to 
make  the  position  of  marine  insur- 
ance companies  difficult.  The  first- 
class  companies  which  have  existed 
since  before  the  war  are  on  firm 
ground  and  are  able  to  sustain  the 
strain,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
some  of  the  smaller  concerns  which 
were  established  during  the  war. 
Smaller  companies  are  doubly  hit, 
because  shippers  and  shipowners 
naturally  prefer  to  effect  insurance 
with  larger  companies.     Even  of  the 


smaller  companies,  those  which  have 
special  relations  with  more  substan- 
tial concerns  have  greater  facilities 
for  holding  their  own,  but  those 
which  stand  alone  helplessly  find 
themselves  compelled  to  face  extinc- 
tion or  seek  absorption  by  other  com- 
panies. Where  there  is  hope  for  hold- 
ing out  if  assistance  is  obtainable, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  contract 
special  relations  with  concerns  that 
are  stronger  financially. 

Thus  the  Teikoku  and  the  Toyo 
have  special  relations  with  the  To- 
kio Kaijo,  the  Nisshin  and  the  Nitto 
with  the  Kobe  Kaijo,  the  Settus  with 
the  Osaka,  the  Yachiyo  with  the  Nis- 
shin, the  Tokiwa  with  the  Chiyoda, 
the  Dai  Nippon  with  the  Kyoda,  and 
the  Daito  with  the  Nippon.  It  is 
said  that  this  method  of  tiding  over 
the  difficult  situation  is  advisable 
for  the  marine  insurance  business 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Alaska  Wreck  Decision 

Inspectors  Frank  H.  Turner  and 
Joseph  P.  Dolan,  United  States  Steam- 
boat -  Inspection  Service,  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  returned  a  decision  plac- 
ing the  entire  blame  for  the  loss  of 
the  steamship  Alaska  on  Captain 
Harry  Hobey,  who  went  down  with 
the  vessel,  and  exonerating  William 
E.  McClintock,  first  officer;  Earl  Du 
Pree,  second  officer;  J.  P.  Heikkila, 
third  officer,  and  M.  J.  Albin,  fourth 
officer.  Sections  of  the  decision  bear- 
ing on  Captain  Hobey's  responsibil- 
ity follow: 

.  .  .  The  Alaska  .  .  .  left  Portland, 
Oregon,  at  11  a.  m.  on  August  5, 
1921,  via  Astoria,  leaving  Astoria  at 
3  p.  m.,  same  date,  bound  for  San 
Francisco,  California,  in  command  of 
Captain  Harry  Hobey,  who,  after 
crossing  Columbia  River  bar  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1921,  at  9  p  m.,  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  lightship  and  set 
his  course  for  Cape  Blanco,  distant 
201  miles,  which  was  not  sighted, 
owing  to  the  fog.  When  he  had  run 
his  distance,  he  estimated  his  bear- 
ing as  being  from  5  to  10  miles  off 
Cape  Blanco  and  changed  his  course. 
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which  he  altered  to  SE  by  S'2S.,  to 
pass     Blunt's     Reef     lightship,     2':; 
miles    off,    a    distance    of    143    miles 
from  Cape  Blanco,  but  took  no  sound- 
ings.    At   6:2G   p.   m.   on   August   6, 
without   taking   a    cast   of   the    lead, 
his    course    was    changed    to    south, 
and    49    minutes    later    she    struck 
Blunt's  Reef.     In  fact,  from  the  time 
the  Alaska  took  her  departure  from 
the  Columbia  River  lightship  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1921,  until  she  struck  Blunt's 
Reef,  no  cast  of  the  lead   had   been 
taken.     About  9   p.   m.   the   man   on 
the  lookout  reported  a  whistle  ahead 
(which,  no  doubt,  was  the  fog  whis- 
tle  on   Blunt's   Reef   lightship).     At 
this   time   the   master   ordered    Earl 
Du  Pree,  the  second  mate,  who  was 
with  him  on  the  bridge,  to  go  aloft 
to  listen  for  the  whistle  and  look  for 
the  light.     The  second  mate  reported 
the  whistle  again  to  the  captain.    Im- 
mediately  thereafter,   at   about   9:15 
p.    m.,    while    the    second    mate    was 
still  in  the  rigging,  the  vessel  run- 
ning   full    speed,    struck    the     reef, 
which    proved    to    be    the    westerly 
group  of  rocks  forming  Blunt's  Reef. 
The   wreck   bears   269    degrees    true, 
700    yards    distant    from    the    most 
westerly  rock  of  the  reef  in  13  fath- 
oms of  water,  and  from  the  lightship 
N.  58  E.  true,  di.stant  1'^  miles.  .  .  . 
After  careful  consideration  of  the 
evidence   adduced   at  the  trial,   it  is 
positively  shown  that  Captain  Hobey 
was   responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
steamer    Alaska    through    his    negli- 
gence  in   navigating   his   vessel    full 
speed  in  a  dense  fog  without  taking 
soundings,  and  it  is  the  painful  duty 
of  this   board   to   place   the   respon- 
sibility   upon    the    master.    Captain 
Harry  Hobey,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  bridge  when  the  vessel  took  the 
rocks,   for   not    slowing    or    stopping 
and    using  the   lead,   which   was   his 
duty  to   do   in   order   to   confirm   his 
position.     Had  he  done  so  and  taken 
a  cast  of  the  lead  at  8:26  p.  m.  when 
a    whistle   was    reported   ahead,    and 
at  which  time  he  changed  his  course, 
this  accident  would  not  have  occur- 
red.    Also,    as    a   ship's    master,    he 
should   have    had   knowledge    of   the 
unreliable  and  erratic  nature  of  the 
currents  off  the  California  coast,  and 
in    shaping    his    course    from    Cape 
Blanco  to  Blunt's  Reef  lightship,  due 
regard    should    have    been    given    to 
a  possible  inshore  set  and  allowance 
made  therefor.     Secondly,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Blunt's 
Reef   lightship   at   about  9   p.   m.   as 
testified  to  by  the  second  mate  and 
the  chief  engineer,  and   knowing  he 
was   on   soundings,   one   cast   of   the 
lead  would  have  shown  him  that  he 
v^-as  inside  of  the  35  fathom  curve; 
and   lastly,   had  he  stopped  his  ship 
when    he   heard   the   whistle   and    by 
timing  the  sound,  determined  beyond 
a    doubt    that    it    was    Blunt's    Reef 
lightship   on    his   starboard    bow,    he 
would    have    cleared    the    reef.      The 
Alaska  had  no  submarine  bell  receiv- 
ers nor  did  she  have  any  radio  com- 
munication  with   the   shore,   regard- 


ing bearings,  though  she  was  equip- 
ped with   wireless, 

1920  Hawaiian  Business 

For  the  calendar  year  1920,  in- 
surance companies  doing  a  marine 
business  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii 
have  reported  to  the  insurance  com- 
missioner totals  of  $257,298,093.96 
in  business  written;  $678,024.58  in 
premiums  received,  and  $56,254.21 
in  losses  paid.  The  commissioner's 
preliminary  report,  from  which  these 
figures  are  taken,  does  not  list  losses 
incurred;  nevertheless,  the  showing 
must  be  eminently  satisfactory  to 
every  company  concerned. 

The  aggregate  of  all  insurance 
written  in  the  territory  in  1920  was 
$368,141,575.29,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  was  marine;  the  aggre- 
gate of  premiums,  all  forms,  was 
$3,662,671.96;  plus  $1,408,146.66,  life 
renewals;  and  all  losses  paid,  life 
included,  aggregated  $1,121,031.05. 
The  volume  of  business  written  in- 
creased $145,030,082.69  over  1919, 
probably  because  of  the  great  value 
of  sugar  in  the  1920  season,  and 
losses  increased  $319,298.69. 

Marine  business  of  1920  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Something  of  a  novelty  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  to-wit,  rain  insurance, 
recently  was  placed  by  the  C.  H. 
Williamson  Company,  San  Francisco, 
with  a  New  York  company,  covering 
all  the  baseball  games  of  a  winter 
league.  Policies  of  this  nature  are 
appealing  more  and  more;  although 
they  have  been  largely  confined  to 
open-air  gatherings,  business  houses 
that  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
an  untimely  rain  are  beginning  to 
show  interest. 

During  the  third  week  of  October, 
with  the  threatened  railroad  strike 
a  week  or  more  distant,  there  was 
some  little  inquiry  regarding  pro- 
tection, but  few  or  no  policies  were 
being  written  so  early.  Rates  de- 
pended upon  the  individual  com- 
pany's own  opinions,  just  as  was  the 
case  with  war  risk;  in  general,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  the  opening 
rates  would  be  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  the  latter  be- 
ing for  a  blanket  policy. 


At  the  end  of  June,  1921,  the  To- 
kio  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany  had   yen    6,884,930,000    written 


Irsurance 

Name  of  Company  V\jritten 

Aetna $  21814,697.00 

American    and    Foreign... 32286,960.00 

Alliance ..  15,618.00 

Automobile    101,769.00 

British  and  Foreign 15812,389.94 

Canton    2698,959.00 

Fireman's  Fund  18760,169.00 

Great  American  2680,319.00 

Home    (New  York) 450,970.00 

Hartford    7307,276.00 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America 65424,996.78 

New  Jersey 140,170.00 

National   Union   773,787.00 

Norwich    Union   .  913,020.00 

National  Liberty  697,700.00 

Phoenix    8448,040.00 

Queen 17,700.00 

Switzerland  General  55  783,;323.00 

Tokio    -     933,801.26 

Thames   &   Mersey 1^,330,239.00 

Union  Marine  7906,189.98 

Totals $257298,093.96 


Prem- 

Losses 

iums 

Paid 

$  56,410.34 

$20,422.03 

69,855.48 

3,526.88 

243.09 

13.22 

1,136.49 

690.20 

49,408.40 

2,182.61 

3,011.70 

4,189.67 

24,400.66 

27.48 

12,747.69 

3,112.47 

334.86 

34,159.17 

2,827.07 

163,921.76 

6,4.52.22 

7,970.47 

5,865.18 

1,753.83 

9,797.53 

130.76 

11,897.15 

- 

15,445.22 

12.13 

169.69 

140,270.26 

6,086.56 

5,875.01 

65.66 

43,733.93 

2,336.39 

24,704.24 

1,091.29 

$678,024.58 

$56,254.21 

Pacific  Briefs 

The  Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
American-Hawaiian  steamship  Ari- 
zonan,  which  struck  a  ledge  off  San 
Juan  Island,  Puget  Sound,  in  a  heavy 
fog  October  4.  The  Todd  bid  was 
$42,900.  Ten  plates  on  the  starboard 
side  abaft  of  the  engine-room  were 
torn.  Two  large  holes  were  ripped 
in  the  starboard  bilge,  the  oil-tanks 
being  punctured. 


on  marine  risks;  yen  2,534,500,000 
on  fire  risks;  yen  1,700,702,000  on 
transportation,  and  yen  65,847,700 
on  automobile,  says  the  Japan  Times. 
This  great  business  was  being  done 
on  a  capitalization  of  yen  15,000,000, 
although  the  company  proposes  to 
double  its  capital. 

Profits  for  1920  were  yen  9,116,- 
100,  this  sum  including  yen  7,500,- 
000  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year,  however. 
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Shipbuilding 


Vessels  Planned 

Regarding  rumors  of  new  con- 
struction for  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  an  official  said  that  tenta- 
tive data  were  being  assembled  but 
that  no  statement  could  be  made  as 
to  the  details  of  design  or  when 
building  would  begin.  The  company 
was  not  in  a  position,  he  continued, 
to  make  public  any  plans  it  might 
have  in  connection  with  the  Philip- 
pine trade,  provided  that  President 
Harding  decided  that  adequate  ser- 
vices under  the  American  flag  ex- 
isted on  or  before  February  1.  In 
the  various  rumors  that  have  been 
heard  new  construction  and  the  Phil- 
ippines trade  are  closely   connected. 

Reports  from  the  East  are  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  Mer- 
chants &  Miners'  Transportation 
Company  of  Baltimore  will  have  de- 
signs drawn  for  a  combination  ves- 
sel. Preliminary  plans  for  a  200- 
foot  day  passenger  boat  for  the  Hud- 
son River  Day  Line  are  reported  to 
have  been   drawn. 

The  San  Francisco  &  Portland 
Steamship  Company  is  reported  to 
have  had  plans  drawn  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  steamships  for  the 
Pacific  coastwise  trade.  Each  will 
have  accommodations  for  275  cabin 
and  100  steerage  passengers  and  will 
make   about   17  knots   an   hour. 

New  Repair  Firm 

Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  and 
ship-repairing  circles  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  announcement  made 
during  October  that  George  A. 
Amies,  former  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company,  recently  resigned, 
had  joined  the  firm  of  Mooney  & 
Young,  San  Francisco.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  first  announcement 
came  another  to  the  effect  that  the 
three  had  incorporated  the  General 
Engineering  Company,  with  Mr. 
Armes  as  president;  J.  F.  Mooney  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  James  Young  as  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  company  intends  to  expand 
as  rapidly  as  conditions  justify,  said 
Mr.  Armes.  He  withheld  any  state- 
ment as  to  plans  for  a  drydock,  but 
said  that  for  the  time  being  arrange- 
ments were  in  effect  with  the  Crow- 
ley and  Barnes  &  Tibbitts  interests, 
San  Francisco,  for  the  docking  of 
vessels  up  to  5000  tons  gross,  and 
that,  when  the  new  marine  railway 
of  the  Hanlon  yard,  Oakland,  was 
completed,  vessels  up  to  12,000  tons 
gross  would  be  docked  there.  The 
equipment  of  the  Triangle  Engineer- 


ing Company,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  bought  outright  by  the  General 
Engineering  Company. 

Mr.  Mooney  formerly  was  super- 
intendent of  Skinner  &  Eddy,  Se- 
attle, and  Mr.  Young  was  his  assist- 
ant. Both  were  with  the  Hanlon 
yard  for  a  few  months  after  the 
closing  of  Skinner  &  Eddy. 


A  New  Drydock 


Reports  from  Vancouver  say  that 
J.  Coughlan  and  Clarence  Wallace, 
shipbuilders  of  Vancouver,  and  the 
Dominion  government  have  conclud- 
ed negotiations  for  a  subsidy  for  a 
drydock  to  be  constructed  at  Bur- 
rard  Inlet  and  that  the  Burrard  Dry- 
dock  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated. The  cost  of  the  dock  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,500,000.  There  has  been 
some  complaint  recently  regarding 
charges  at  the  Esquimault  dock,  N.  A. 
Yarrow,  manager  of  Y'arrows,  Ltd., 
having  said  that  dues  had  increased 
240  per  cent  since  1919,  so  that  Ca- 
nadian repair  yards  were  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  in  competing 
with   American. 

Changes  in  the  Yards 

A  new  firm  known  as  the  Montreal 
Boatbuilders,  Inc.,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Lachine,  Quebec,  to  build 
vessels.  Its  capitalization  is  $100,- 
000.  The  principal  owners  are  cit- 
izens of  Montreal. 

The  Fletcher  Ship  Repairing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Levis,  Quebec,  was  incor- 
porated recently  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000,  by  W.  J.  Bishop,  W.  F. 
Fletcher  and  other  stockholders. 

The  H.  W.  Sweet  Shipyard  &  Ma- 
chine Works,  Inc.,  Greenport,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000  by  H.  W.  Sweet, 
F.  B.  Corey  and  C.  W.  Thorn,  to  op- 
erate a  shipbuilding  plant  and  gen- 
eral machine  construction  and  re- 
pair works. 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, established  in  1917  with  six 
building  ways,  has  retired  from  ship- 
building and  has  been  merged  into 
the  Ruggles  Motor  Truck  Company, 
which  will  use  the  Saginaw  plant, 
remodeled.  The  Newark  Bay  yard 
of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
is  doing  shore  work,  such  as  for  the- 
aters, hotels,  apartment  houses,  sta- 
dia, tanks,  motion-picture  theaters, 
oflSce  buildings,  etc. 

The  Maryland  Wrecking  Company, 
Inc.,  Stone  House  Cove,  Curtis  Bay 
(Baltimore  harbor),  has  purchased 
the  Carolina  Shipyard  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  from  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Company.  The  purchasers  will  main- 
tain the  yard  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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With  the  launching  of  the  Stand- 
ard Transportation  tanker  Dixie  Ar- 
row at  the  South  Yard  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Sep- 
tember 29,  all  the  ways  were  cleared. 
The  yard  is  owned  by  the  Emergen- 
cy Fleet  Corporation,  but  is  oper- 
ated by  New  York  Ship.  Four  com- 
bination vessels  and  four  tankers 
have  been  launched  at  the  yard, 
which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,000  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signed. 

The  Tank  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion has  temporarily  suspended  oper- 
ations at  Newburgh  and  will  enter- 
tain proposals  for  the  leasing  of  the 
property  and  equipment.  The  plant, 
which  was  established  in  1915,  in- 
cludes two  500-ton  marine  railways 
and  seven  launching  ways. 

Recent  Repair  Contracts 
Some  recent  repair  and  alteration 
contracts  follow: 

United  Engineering  Works,  San 
Francisco,  Inter  -  Island  Steamship 
Mauna  Kea,  repairs,  about  $14,000. 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Ro- 
bins Plant,  Anderson  Overseas  Cor- 
poration steamship  St.  Louis,  recon- 
ditioning. 

National  Drydock  &  Repair  Com- 
pany, American-Hawaiian  steamships 
Floridian,  Ohioan,  Panaman,  instal- 
lation fuel-oil  heating  system,  $12,- 
750. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Tiet- 
jen  &  Lang  Plant,  Ward  Line  char- 
tered steamship  San  Jacinto,  recon- 
ditioning, in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Same  yard,  Mallory  Line  steam- 
ship Henry  R.  Mallory,  repairs  and 
installation  of  auxiliary  machinery, 
$45,740. 

Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Com- 
pany, Ole  Time  Molasses  Company's 
steamship  Delmira,  reconditioning, 
$119,650. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Fore  River  Plant,  Furness-Ber- 
muda  steamship  Fort  George,  instal- 
lation oil-burning  system,  about  $44,- 
000. 

Main  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
installation  of  engines  15' 2  by  26  by 
43-33  and  two  Main  Iron  Works  wa- 
tertube  boilers  for  George  E.  Billings. 
Alterations  in  Big  Vessels 
The  Shipping  Board  has  approved 
of  alterations  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington and  America,  the  changes  in 
the  first  case  being  converting  some 
of  the  steerage  quarters  into  rooms 
and  in  the  second  converting  some 
of  the  first  cabin  into  second  cabin, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000.  The 
board  also  is  reported  to  be  about 
to  ask  for  bids  for  reconditioning 
the  Leviathan,  a  large  vessel  of 
which  much  has  been  heard  during 
the  la.st  two  years.    The  C.  G.  M.  M. 
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will  install  refrigerator  space  in  the 
Canadian  Highlander,  the  Canadian 
Scottish  and  the  Canadian  Winner, 
so  that  they  may  ent'aKe  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian-North American  meat  trade. 
The  Kidston  Company,  Montreal,  will 
outfit  the  liitjhlander.  The  Canad- 
ian Skirmisher  already  has  refrig- 
erator space. 

The  Clinton  Shipbuilding  &  Re- 
pair Company  of  Philadelphia  has 
closed  with  a  Mexican  company  for 
the  construction  of  some  small  steel 
barges  to  be  used  for  lighterage 
work  in  shallow  harbors  of  Mexico. 
The  barges  will  be  knockdown  and 
galvanized  throughout. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will 
supply  auxiliary  electric  equipment 
for  five  Diesel  barges  recently  built 
by  the  McDougall-Duluth  yard.  The 
equipment  will  consist  of  three  10 
kilowatt,  400  r.  p.  m.  generators. 

Naval  Retrenchment  Effect 

The  halt  in  naval  construction, 
which  involves  several  important 
yards,  should  have  quite  an  effect 
upon  costs  of  construction  for  pri- 
vate tonnage,  inasmuch  as  plants 
that  are  engaged  largely  or  wholly 
on  naval  building  will  seek  to  hold 
their  organizations  intact  pending 
expected  resumption  of  work  on 
men-of-war.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  has  three  large 
scout  cruisers,  Omaha,  Milwaukee 
and  Cincinnati,  all  of  which  have 
been  launched,  and  with  no  private 
work  on  hand  this  yard  probably 
will  prove  a  dangerous  contender 
for  whatever  offers.  Union  Plant 
of  Bethlehem  is  little  affected,  be- 
cause its  only  naval  work  is  sub- 
marines. 

On  the  Atlantic  the  reaction  has 
been  greater.  The  Fore  River  Plant 
of  Bethlehem  has  two  scout  cruisers, 
a  battleship  and  a  battle-cruiser  and 
nineteen  submarines,  and  only  two 
merchantmen,  both  of  which  have 
been  launched.  Cramp  has  five  scout 
cruisers,  all  held  up.  Newport  News 
will  finish  its  la.st  private  work  prob- 
ably next  month,  but  that  yard  has 
two  battleships  and  two  battle-cruis- 
ers, one  of  which  has  been  launched 
New  York  Ship  has  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  commercial  work  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  a  battle-cruiser  and 
two  battleships,  and  therefore  will 
not  feel  the  pinch  so  soon  as  other 
plants.  Such  yards  as  these  will 
make  a  spirited  effort  to  get  new 
work  before  suffering  their  organi- 
zations to  disband,  unless  of  course 
the  Washington  conference  should 
lead  to  the  definite  abandonment  of 
most  if  not  all  the  vessels  now  on 
the  ways. 

Most   of  the   navy  yards   also   are 
practically  at  a  standstill. 


Wage  Reductions 

The   pay   of   the    Navy   Yard    em- 
l)loyes  has  been  reduced  from  13  to 
."50  per  cent,  effective  in  September. 
About  70,000  men  were  affected.   The 
department  said  that  reductions  were 
necessary    because   of   a    small    bud- 
get.     The   Lake   Torpedo   Boat   Com- 
pany, which  had  been  operating  un- 
der the  Navy  scale,  adopted  the  new 
rates    September    19,    reducing    me- 
chanics to  73  cents  and  laborers  to 
41.     Canadian  Vickers,  Montreal,  an- 
nounced   a    reduction    in    wages    of 
skilled   men   from   65   cents   to   62^1;, 
which  followed  a  former  cut  from  80 
cents  to  65.     The  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing   Company,    Kearny,    made    effec- 
tive on  September  12  a  new  scale  as 
follows:    mechanics,  70  cents,  66,  62, 
58  and  54;    helpers,  46  cents,  42  and 
40,  and  laborers,  38  cents,  34  and  30. 
On   the   next   day  the   Texas   Steam- 
ship   Company,    Bath,    announced    a 
scale  of  60  cents,  54  and  48  for  first, 
second    and   third-class    mechanics; 
42  and  38  for  helpers  and  38  cents 
for  laborers.   Members  of  the  Charles- 
ton   Ironmasters'    Association    have 
published   a   schedule   of   77  and   72 
cents  for  mechanics;    60,  54  and  43 
for   helpers,   and   38,   30   and   25   for 
laborers.     The  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing  Corporation's   schedule   is   being 
followed    by    the    Philadelphia    Ship 
Repair    Company    and    the    Clinton 
Shipbuilding     &     Repair     Company. 
The  Harlan  Plant  of  Bethlehem  has 
reduced  wages  another   10  per  cent, 
making   the    scale    approximately    27 
per    cent    below    the    Macy    award. 
Pusey    &    Jones    have    announced    a 
top   rate   of   58   cents   for   first-class 
mechanics    with    intermediate    rates 
in  most  crafts.     The  scale  is  much 
the   same   as   that   of   Harlan.      The 
Greenport  Basin  &  Construction  Com- 
pany reduced  all  wages  October  1,  the 
new  maximum   for   mechanics   being 
60  cents  with   intermediate   rates   in 
all    departments.      Laborers    receive 
40    cents.      Additional    changes    are 
under  consideration  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association,  Del- 
aware River  Section. 

In  the  Wood  Yards 

The  wood  yard  of  Arthur  D.  Sto- 
rey, Essex,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
sumed work  after  reducing  wages 
from  65  and  70  cents  to  40  and  50. 
The  George  Lawley  &  Son  Corpora- 
tion, Boston,  made  effective  a  nine- 
hour  week  on  September  8  and  an- 
nounced a  new  scale  of  49  cents  to 
85  for  carpenters  and  joiners,  the 
averages  being  64  for  the  former  and 
69  for  the  latter;  54  to  65  for  me- 
chanics, the  average  being  62;  and 
44  cents  for  average  helpers.  The 
John  H.  Mathis  Company,  Camden, 
established  a  new  scale  October  6. 
Mechanics   are   rated    at   65   and    60 


cents;  helpers  at  40  and  35,  and 
laborers  at  35  and  30.  The  Noecker 
&  Ake  Shipbuilding  Company,  Cam- 
den, reduced  wages  October  1  to  65 
and  60  cents  for  first  and  second- 
class  carpenters  and  to  60  and  50 
cents  for  caulkers.  The  G.  G.  Deer- 
ing  Company  is  paying  carpenters  45 
cents,  with  a  5-cent  bonus  for  a  few 
highly  skilled  men,  and  is  paying 
laborers  37^2  cents. 

Ship  -  painters  employed  by  New 
York  contractors  have  accepted  a  re- 
duction of  10  cents  an  hour,  from 
70  to  60  for  ordinary  work,  and  from 
80  to  70  for  interior  or  yacht  paint- 
ing. 

World  Building  September  30 

Less  than   8   per   cent  of  the  ton- 
nage   building    in    the    shipyards    of 
the    world    is    being    constructed    in 
the    United    States,    according    to    a 
statement    just     issued    by    Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping.     Of  the  world 
total,   almost  60   per  cent   is   in   the 
United  Kingdom.     Returns  from  the 
quarter  ended  September  30  give  the 
total  of  shipping  under  construction 
as    5,542,000    gross    tons,    of    which 
3,283,000  tons  represents  the  British 
portion,  434,000  tons  the   American, 
and    1,825,000    tons    that    of    other 
countries.     The    British   figures,    al- 
though representing  contracts  placed 
for    construction,    do    not    represent 
merely  construction   on   which   work 
is  actually  proceeding.     Included  in 
the    British    aggregate    are    731,000 
tons   on   which   work  has   been    sus- 
pended and  457,000  tons   postponed, 
a  total  of  1,188,000,  so  that  the  act- 
ive British   shipbuilding  program  is 
now  2,094,000   tons.      This  reduction 
of  more   than   a   third    in   the   work 
under  way  is  due  to  the  general  de- 
pression in  shipping,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  returns  from  other  countries, 
the  total  suspensions  outside  of  the 
United    Kingdom   being   reported   as 
375,000   tons,   or   about   10   per   cent 
of    the    total,    Italy    and    the    United 
States  being  chiefly  affected. 
Further   Declines    Probable 
That  further  declines  in  the  amount 
of  work  on  hand  may  be  looked  for 
is  indicated  by  the  marked   discrep- 
ancy    between     the     tonnage     being 
turned    out    and    the    new    construc- 
tion begun.     In  Great  Britain,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  past  three  months, 
although    306,000    tons    of    shipping 
was  launched,  work  was  commenced 
on  only  50,000  tons.    This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  returns  issued  by 
Lloyd's  Register  at  the  beginning  of 
this   year,   which    showed    new    con- 
struction amounting  to  503,000  tons, 
in    comparison    with    launchings    of 
576,000  tons. 

How  sharp  the  shrinkage  in  ship- 
building has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  is  indicated  by  the 
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decline  of  nearly  900,000  gross  tons 
in  the  United  States  alone,  compared 
with  about  425,000  tons  for  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  and  about  325,000  tons 
for  other  countries,  as  the  following 
table  shows,  the  figures  represent- 
ing gross  tons: 

Jan.  1,  '21  Oct.  1,  '21 

United  Kingdom  3,708,000  3,283,000 

United  States....  1,310,000  434,000 

Other    countries  2,161,000  1,825,000 


World    total....  7,179,000     5,542,000 

Tanker   Construction 

Even  the  construction  of  tankers, 
which  on  July  1  showed  a  decrease 
of  only  18,000  tons  from  the  total  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  has  now 
fallen  off  markedly,  the  October  1 
figures  being  220,000  tons  less  than 
those  for  July  1.  The  reduction  has 
been  greatest  in  this  country,  as  the 
accompanying  tonnage  table  shows: 
July  1, '21  Oct.  1, '21 
United  States  388,868        222,292 

United  Kingdom      585,980        527,791 
Other    countries      176,730        181,730 


World   total....  1,151,578        931,813 

Although  the  United  States  still 
stands  second  in  the  ranking  of  ship 
producing  countries,  American  ship- 
yards now  have  in  hand  less  than 
50,000  tons  more  than  the  total  re- 
ported for  Italy.  No  returns  are 
available  for  Germany. 

Small  Nations  Shift 

There  have  been  several  shifts  in 
the  rating  of  the  smaller  shipbuild- 
ing nations  during  the  last  quarter. 
Holland,  which  followed  the  United 
Kingdom   and   the   United    States    in 


Compared  with  the  4,186,000  tons 
under  construction  in  American  ship- 
yards at  the  first  quarter  of  1919, 
which  was  the  world  record,  today's 
production  in  this  country  is  only 
a  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  that 
total,  representing  a  decline  of  3,- 
752,000  tons. 

Drop  of  2,500,000  Tons 

The  5,543,000  tons,  representing 
the  total  shipping  building  through- 
out the  world  today,  is  a  decline  of 
about  2,500,000  tons  from  the  peak 
of  8,048,000  tons,  attained  in  Sep- 
tember, 1919,  or  a  decrease  of  more 
than  30  per  cent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
British  shipyards  have  increased 
their  lead  over  American  yards 
about  500,000  tons,  the  gap,  which 
at  the  end  of  1920  was  2,398,000 
tons,  now  being  widened  to  2,848,- 
000  tons. 

American  Building 

The  bulletin  of  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  reports  that  on 
September  1  there  were  70  seagoing 
steel  vessels  of  542,117  gross  tons 
under  construction  or  contract  in 
yards  of  the  United  States;  59  ves- 
sels of  436,217  tons  were  for  private 
owners  and  11  of  105,900  were  for 
the  Shipping  Board;  the  Atlantic 
was  building  48  vessels  of  389,079 
tons,  the  Pacific  18  of  125,438,  and 
the  Gulf  4  of  27,600.  There  were 
20  cargo  vessels  of  129,851  tons,  42 
tankers  of  328,266  tons  and  8  com- 
bination vessels  of  84,000.  Only  one 
vessel,  a  cargo-carrier,  was  to  be  ex- 
clusively a  coal  burner;  7  were  for 
either  coal  or  oil  and  all  the  others 
were  for  oil  alone.  The  following 
table  classifies  work  according  to 
propulsion: 


iramis,  built  by  Union  Construction 
and  Southwestern  for  Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum  and  Dutch  Shell.  They 
were  the  last  vessels  for  foreign  ac- 
count under  construction. 

Canada  delivered  one  8350-tonner 
to  the  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

No  new  contracts  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  following  table  shows  work 
as  of  October  1 : 

No.  Agg'te 

American  Yards:      Vessels  D.W.T. 

Freighters,   U.S.S.B 2  22,000 

Tankers,    private 6  67,350 

Freighters,  private  ....       2  40,000 

Totals 10       129,350 

Canadian  Yards: 
Freighters,    C.G.M.M...       2         16.740 
Comb'n,  private 1  600 

Totals 3         17,340 

Eastern  Keel-layings 

UNITED   STATES 

Tanker  Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Harlan  Plant,  August  20. 

Steelore,  ore  and  oil.  Ore  Steam- 
ship Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  July  20. 

Eastern  Launchings 

UNITED   STATES 

Nutmeg  State,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Sep- 
tember 17. 

B.  D.  Benson,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Oscar  Daniels  Company, 
Tampa,  September  15. 


COAST 


RECIPROCATING 


CarRO 
No.      G.T. 


Atlantic    9 

Pacific   4 

Cult    

Total 13 


60,851 
23,400 


Tank 
No.      G.T.  • 

23     177,6;!S 

13       9S,788 

2       15,601) 


Pass.  &  Cko. 


CarKO 
No.      G.T. 

S  18,000 
2  12,000 
J  30,000 
Pass,  &  Cgo. 
8       81,000 


Tank 
No,         G.T. 


Carff' 
No.     G.T. 


DIESEL 

Tank- 
No.        G.T, 


Carffo 
No,        G,T, 


NO  POWER 


Tank 
No.       G.T. 


order  at  the  beginning  of  July,  is 
now  exceeded  by  Italy  and  France, 
Italy's  total  in  hand  having  increas- 
ed 87,000  tons  during  the  past  quar- 
ter, while  the  total  for  all  other 
countries  fell  back.  The  status  of 
the  minor  shipbuilding  nations,  as 
compared  with  three  months  ago,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  giv- 
ing gross  tons  of  work  in  hand: 

Oct.  1,  '21     July  1,  '21 

Italy     397,544         310,333 

France    350,681         390,453 

Holland  349,122         391,389 

Japan    186,782         229,262 

Brit.    Dom'ns  144,460         177,912 


Tank 
No.      G.T. 

2i;  210,628 
11  102,038 
2       16,600 


Pacific  Building 

On  October  1  there  were  10  sea- 
going steel  merchant  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  deadweight  of  129,350  tons 
under  construction  in  yards  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  returns  compiled  by  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review.  Vessels  for  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  are  not  in- 
cluded. Three  tankers  of  an  aggre- 
gate deadweight  tonnage  of  33,140 
were  delivered  in  September,  one 
being  the  16,340-ton  Tamiahua,  built 
by  Moore  for  the  Southern  Pacific's 
Atlantic  Line  and  the  others  being 
the  8400-tonners  Amalthus  and  Sem- 


20     129,851 


42     328,266 
Pass.  &  Cariro 


Dixie  Arrow,  tanker  Standard 
Transportation  Company  of  New 
Y'ork,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, September  29. 

Tugboat  Staples  Transportation 
Company,  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding 
Company,  August  4. 

Canadian  Constructor,  freighter 
C.  G.  M.  M,,  Halifax  Shipyards,  Sep- 
tember 24, 

Munargo,  combination  Munson 
Steamship  Company,  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  September  17. 

Samuel  Q,  Brown,  tanker.  Tidewa- 
ter Oil  Company,  Merchant  Ship- 
building  Corporation,   October   15. 
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Eastern  Deliveries 

IMTKI)   STATICS 

Ci.  Harrison  Smith,  ore  and  oil 
International  retroleum  Company, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuildin}?  Corporation, 
Sparrows  Point  Plant,  September  13. 

Oak,  lighthouse  tender  U.  S.,  Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
October  10. 

Hawthorn,  lighthouse  tender  U.  S., 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, October  10. 

T.  J.  Williams,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Oscar  Daniels  Com- 
pany, September  17. 

San  Leopoldo,  tanker  Eagle  Oil 
Transport  Company,  Globe  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company  of 
Maryland,  July  28. 

San  Leonardo,  tanker  Eagle  Oil 
Transport  Company,  Globe  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company  of 
Maryland,  August  20. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  tanker  Tide- 
water Oil  Company,  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  October  6. 

John  D.  Archbold,  tanker  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  September  24. 

Dixiano,  sugar  ship  American  Su- 
gar Refining  Company,  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Company,  July  1. 

Southern  Cross,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, September  26. 

J.  N.  Pew,  tanker  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany, Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
September   14. 

Agwiharve,  tanker  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies,  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,  August  16. 

Agwimex,  same,  October  4. 

Hoosier  State,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, September. 

Empire  Arrow,  tanker  Standard 
Transportation  Company,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  September. 

Pacific  Keel-layings 

UNITED   STATES 

Ferryboat  Six  Minute  Ferry  Com- 
pany, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration.  Alameda   Works,    August   27. 

Pacific  Launchings 

UNITED  STATES 

H.  M.  Storey,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Alameda 
Works,  September  28. 

Modoc,  cutter  United  States  Coa.st 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company, 
October  1. 
CANADIAN 

Canadian  Freighter,  freighter  C. 
G.  M.  M.,  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  Oc- 
tober 12. 

Canadian  Britisher,  freighter  C. 
G.  M.  M.,  Wallace  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock    Company     (Prince    Rupert 


Drydock    &    Engineering    Company), 
October  6. 

Pacific  Deliveries 

UNITED  STATES 

F.  H.  Hillman,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ala- 
meda Works,  October  21. 

Semiramis,  tanker  Dutch  Shell, 
Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company, 
September  22. 

West  Prospect,  freighter  U.  S.  S. 
B.,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  October  5. 


Haida,  cutter  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company, 
October  25. 

Amalthus,  tanker  Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
troleum Company,  Union  Construc- 
tion Company,  September  28. 

La  Purisima,  tanker  Union  Oil 
Company,  Southwestern  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  October  20. 

CANADIAN 

Canadian  Transporter,  freighter 
C.  G.  M.  M.,  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons, 
September  14. 


Shipyard  Reports 


Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31.  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SEP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

F.  H.  Hillman,  hull  5311,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  JanlO/21;  launch  Julv28/ 
21;  deliver  Oct21/21. 


H.  M.  Storev,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Janl9/21 ;  launch  Sept 
28/21;  deliver  Janl/21,  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  F.  H. 
Hillman;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  Nov 
10/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  sister  to  above. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Prospect,  hull  34,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  lOL.  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  Dec  31/ 20; 
launch  July  30/21;    deliver  Oct5/21. 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb24/ 
21;  launch  Septl9/21 ;  deliver  Nov 
25/21,  est. 


The  largest  merchant  vessel  constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  St.iu--,  m.'  C,ui,i/u: 
the  16,340  deadweight  ton  tanker  Tamiahua.  built  by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  lor  the  At- 
lantic steamship  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  She  broke  the  record  of  the  sisters  Manulani  and 
Manukai.   14.000  tons  deadweight,   built  by   Moore  for  the   Matson    Navigation    Company 
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MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 

H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  engs; 
keel  Oct/20;  launch  Junel6/21 ;  de- 
liver Oct30/21,  est. 

Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  Julv9/21; 
deliver  Oct25/21,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20 ;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;  work  suspended. 

SOUTHWESTERN    SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  EAST  SAN  PEDRO 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  J.  Wilson. 

La  Purisima,  hull  23,  Isherwood 
tanker  Union  Oil  Co;  392  LBP;  51 
beam;  23-11  loaded  draft;  111/2  load- 
ed speed;  7500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x12;  keel 
Dec22/20;  launch  SeptlO/21;  deliver 
Oct20/21. 

Semiramis,  hull  26,  Isherwood  tank- 
er Nederlandsch-Indische  Tankstoom- 
boot  Maatschappij ;  412  LBP;  53 
beam;  24-7  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  8400  DWT;  TE  engs,  2700 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6x11-7; 
keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Aug6/21 ;  de- 
liver Sept22/21. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Farnes- 
worth. 


Haida,  hull  17,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Sept27/20;  launch  Aprl9/21 ; 
deliver  Oct25/21. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG; 
same  as  the  above;  keel  Aprl6/21; 
launch  Sept7/21;  deliver  Novl5/21, 
est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/21;  launch  Oct 
1/21;  deliver  Decl5/21,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  I21/2  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junl/21;  deliver  Janl/22, 
est. 

Amalthus,  hull  23,  oil  tanker  An- 
glo-Saxon Pet  Corp,  Ltd;  412  LBP; 
53-6  beam;  24-9  loaded  draft;  11 
loaded  speed;  8400  DWT;  rec  engs, 
2600  IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers, 
15-6x11-7;  keel  Marl2/21 ;  launch 
Augll/21;    deliver  Sept28/21. 

Canadian 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb/21. 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Transporter,  hull  20,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
11%  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6 
\ll-6;  keel  Jan6/21 ;  launch  AugSl 
/21;    deliver  Septl4/21. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan  6/21;  launch 
Octl2/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Britisher,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Oct20/19;  launch  Oct 
6/21. 

This  vessel  is  being  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terms 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

WALLACE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Princess  Louise,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  18 V2  deep; 


16  knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodations  for  200 
passengers;  keel  Oct/20;  launch  Aug 
29/21. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;   20  launched. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Jan/22,  est. 

Two  coal  barges,  175  LBP;  26 
beam;  8  loaded  draft;  undisclosed 
interests. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

BALTIMORE  DRYDOCKS  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  BALTIMORE 

A.  G.  Crosby,  assistant  general 
manager   in    charge   of   purchases. 

Hull  125,  tanker  builder's  account; 
340  LBP;  49  beam;  23-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000  DWT; 
rec.  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3;    keel   Nov24/20. 

Hull  126,  tanker  builder's  account; 
430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-4 V2  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  10,250  DWT; 
turb  eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 15-3;    keel  Sept27/20. 

Hull  128,  fireboat  City  of  Balti- 
more; 115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 
ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng, 
1000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel 
Julyl5/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;    launch  July/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

No  name,  hull  3477,  tanker  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co;  226  LBP;  39  beam; 
17  loaded  draft;  81/2  loaded  speed; 
2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IHP;  B& 
W  boilers;    keel  Aug20/21. 
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BETHLEHEM    SHIPHI.Dr,.    CORP.. 

SI'AUHOWS   POINT   PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  I\ID. 

Pine  Tree  State,  hull  41i)5,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  IG  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHF;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  ke».l   Febl5/19;   launch  Mar 

19  21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USSB;  si.ster  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/19;  launch  June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29  20;    launch  Septl7/2L 

G.  Harrison  Smith,  hull  4210,  ore 
and  oil  Internat'l  Pet  Co;  550  LBP: 
72  beam;  32-4  loaded  draft;  IIV' 
loaded  speed;  20,000  DWT;  rec  eng 
4600  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12; 
keel  .July22/20;  launch  Julyl2/21; 
deliver  Septl3/21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS    Co;    sister   to    above;    keel    July 

20  21. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Oak,  hull  251,  US  lighthouse  ten- 
der; 160  LOA;  30  beam;  9-6  loaded 
draft;  875  DWT;  TE  eng,  700  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14  diam;  keel  Nov 
22  20;  launch  .Junel8/21;  deliver 
Oct  10  21. 

Hawthorn,  hull  2.52,  US  lighthouse 
tender;  sister  to  above:  keel  Nov 
22/20;  launch  June28/21;  deliver 
OctlO  21. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 
(Work  held  up) 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;    74  per  cent  comp  Octl. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  68  per  cent 
comp  Octl. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  51  per  cent 
comp  Octl. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  46  per  cent 
comp  Octl. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  40  per  cent 
comp  Octl. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  10V>  loaded 
speed;    11.900   DWT;    QE   eng,   2800 


IHP:  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
.June29/20;    launch  Septl5/21. 

T.  J.  Williams,  hull  12,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  si.ster  to  above; 
keel  Augll  20;  launch  May3/21; 
deliver  Septl7/21. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  2.5-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
Mav25/21;    launch   Oct/21,  est. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  ,Junel/21;  launch  Nov 
12/21,  e.st;  deliver  Dec3/21,  est. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  July/21;  launch  DeclO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Dec31/21,  est. 

GLOBE   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.  OF  MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  B.  McCauley. 

San  Leopoldo,  hull  101,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  401  LBP; 
54  beam;  25-1  loaded  draft;  10 Vi; 
loaded  speed;  8600  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-.3x 
11-6;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  June25/ 
21;   deliver  July28/21. 

San  Leonardo,  hull  102,  oil  carrier 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept/20;  launch  JulyS/ 
21;   deliver  Aug20/21. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  hull  383,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  424  LBP;  58 
beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  10^/.  loaded 
speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-7;  keel  Aug 
30/20;  launch  Aug6/21 ;  deliver  Oct 
6/21. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tanker 
Tidewater  Oil  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel   Octl/20;    launch  Octl5/21. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  UVo 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS ;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  Novll/21,  est. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  si-ster  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/21;  launch  Nov 
11/21,  e.st. 

No  name,  hull  387,  fireboat  City 
of  Philadelphia;  120-9  LOA;  28 
beam;    12-9    deep;    9    loaded    draft; 


comp  eng,  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  30- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  towers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute;  keel  Sept 
15/21  ;    launch  Dec/21,  est. 

NAVY   YARD,    BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  nor- 
mal draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
normal  disp;  geared  Parsons  turbs, 
7000  SHP;  2  WT  exp  small  tube 
boilers;  keel  Apr23/21 ;  launching 
indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

(All  work  practically  suspended 
since  July  1/21.) 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  8.50  LBP;  10.5-4  beam;  SO-UL, 
loaded  draft;  33 V2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
.500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept  25/ 20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  10.5-4  beam;  30- 
11 V-  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3 V2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  8.50  LBP;  101-8ii 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  3314  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000   superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23  21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

John  D.  Archbold,  hull  261,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ;  555  LBP;  75  beam; 
30  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded  speed; 
20,300  DWT;  twin  screw,  TE  eng, 
3800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17x12; 
keel  Decl.5/20;  launch  Aug20/21; 
deliver  Sept24/21. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  hull  262,  tank- 
er Standard  Oil  NJ ;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl5/20;  launch  Oct/21,  est; 
deliver  Nov/21,  est. 


November 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Southern  Cross,  hull  241,  combina- 
tion USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6 
loaded  draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,- 
000  DWT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP; 
8  WT  boilers;  keel  Aug/18;  launch 
July20/19;     deliver   Sept26/21. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
Julyl7/20;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  July6/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Hoosier  State,  hull  256,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mav20/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
Sept/21. 

Empire  Arrow,  hull  261,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY ;  468  LBP ; 
62-6  beam,  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOV-. 
loaded  speed;  12.550  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel  Septl4/20; 
launch   May   24/21;    deliver  Sept/21. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Nov4/20;  launch  July 
25/21 ;  deliver  fall/21,  est. 

Munargo,  hull  263,  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  ISH  loaded  speed; 
4950  DWT;  geared  turbs,  5800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/20;  launch  Septl7/21;  de- 
liver winter/21,  est. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-914  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;  launch  Julyl6/21;  deliver 
winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOVo 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE 
engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3x11-6;  keel  Augll/20;  launch 
Sept29/21;    deliver  winter/21,   est. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-514 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33%  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,    hull    201,    battleship 
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USN,  si.ster  to  above;   keel  JuneSO/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 

STANDARD    SHIPBLDG.    CORP'N, 

SHOOTERS  ISLAND,  3IARIN- 

ERS  HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent :    Jamie  Cortada. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  32,  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  York;  121  LBP; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
comp  eng,  900  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil  burning;  keel  Mar31/21 : 
launch  Aug6/21. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Dixiano,  hull  726,  sugar  ship  Am 
Sug  Ref  Co;  360  LBP;  50  beam;  23 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6300 
DWT;  TE  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  15x11;  keel  Sept9/20;  launch 
Mav21/21;    deliver  Julvl/21. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  C.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co;  1361/2  LBP;  27  beam;  I61/2  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  16x11!/.; 
keel  Mayl6/21;    launch  Aug4/21. 

President  Roosevelt,  hull  737,  fer- 
rvboat  City  of  New  York;  247  LBP: 
66  beam;  191/2  loaded  draft;  15  load- 
ed speed;  1  F&A  comp  eng,  3500  HP; 
4  B&W  WT  boilers,  13,000  sq  ft; 
keel  May23/21;  launch  Nov5/21, 
est.;   deliver  Novl9/21,  est. 

Northwestern,  tanker  Am  Pet  Co; 
242  LBP;  42  beam;  23  loaded  draft; 
10  loaded  speed;  TE  eng;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  lengthening  job,  additional 
56  ft,  making  2  new  cargo  tanks, 
1000  DWT  additional  capacity.  Ves- 
sel considered  total  loss  by  fire ; 
raised;  and  now  undergoing  general 
repairs  and  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening.    Work  completed. 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 

CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

J.  N.  Pew,  hull  39,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  lOio  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-lOx 
11-1114;  keel  Nov5/20;  launch  Apr 
23/21;    deliver  Septl4/21. 

Agwiharve,  hull  40,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-1114;  keel  Nov26/20;  launch  Apr 
221;  deliver  Augl6/21. 

Agwimex,  hull  41,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
L  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec8/ 
20;  launch  Aug  6/21 ;  deliver  Oct 
4/21. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G.  W. 
I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Dec23/ 
20. 
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Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  IOV2  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
11% ;  keel  not  laid. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7% 
loaded  draft;  IIV^  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  keel  Nov 
9/20. 

Canadian 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING COMPANY.  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.Q.,  CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  W.  Van 
Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  screw  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ed draft;  11-^4  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  Mayl4/20;  launch  July 
7/21. 

NOVA   SCOTIA   STEEL  &  COAL 

CO.,  TRENTON,   N.  S. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  M.  Seely. 

Sea  King,  hull  9,  exploring  yacht 

Baron  Bliss,  Nassau,  Bahamas;  137- 

10  LBP;  28-6  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 

7  loaded  speed;  semi-Diesel  440  BH 

P,    twin-screw   eng;    keel    Aug24/20. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  COMPANY, 
SEATTLE 

On  order  and  under  construction: 
6  steam  and  electric  steering  gears; 
13  steam  and  electric  anchor  wind- 
lasses; 18  steam  and  electric  and 
hydro-electric  and  hand  capstans; 
37  steam  and  electric  winches. 

M.   T.    DAVIDSON   COMPANY, 

154  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Vertical  beam,  twin-cylinder  air- 
pump,  9-18-18x12  and  two  vertical 
duplex  boiler  feed  pumps  9-16x10 
for  New  York  City  fireboat  John 
Purroy  Mitchell. 

Vertical,  twin-screw  air-pump,  14- 
24-24x15,  two  vertical  simplex  boiler 
feed  pumps  10-6x12,  one  horizontal 
simplex  sanitary  pump  5' 2x8  for 
Philadelphia  fireboat  Rudolph  Blank- 
enburg. 

Similar  equipment  for  second  Phil- 
adelphia fireboat. 

JAMES   C.  H.   FERGUSON.   SALES 
AGENT,  MONADNOCK  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Pneumercator  Co:    40  pneumerca- 
tors  for  4  Coast  Guard  cutters,  Un- 
ion  Construction ;    2  for  West   Cho- 
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paka,    Los   Anpeles;    60   for    12   sub- 
marines USN,  Bethlehem. 

Rostand  Mfg.  Co.:  air  ports  and 
lenses  complete  5  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters. 

FORI)  &  gkirrinp:.  agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dean  feed  pumps,  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  for  166  at  Moore's; 
Reliance  forced  draft  equipment,  Jno 
Reid  &  Company,  for  hull  166  at 
Moore's;  National  stockless  anchors 
Upson  Walton  Co.,  hull  166,  Moore's; 
Dean  feed  pumps.  Dean  Bros'  Steam 
Pump  Works,  hull  23,  Southwestern; 
Willett  Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17,  18,  19,  Union 
Construction ;  McNab  direction  in- 
dicators, McNab  Co.,  hulls  16,  17, 18, 
19,  Union  Construction;  Reliance 
forced  draft  equipment,  John  Reid 
&  Co.,  hull  23,  Southwestern;  Anchor 
chain,  Lebanon  Chain  Co.,  hull  23, 
Southwestern;  windlass,  gypsy  and 
steering  gear,  Hyde  Windlass  Co., 
hull  20,  Union  Construction;  Welin 
davits,  American  Balsa  Co.,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem,  hull  163,  Moore; 
Willett  -  Bruce  whistle  control,  Mc- 
Nab Co.,  hulls  5311-2-3,  Bethlehem; 
McNab  direction  indicator,  hull  35, 
Los  Angeles;  Balsa  wood  for  cold 
storage,  American  Balsa  Co,  hulls 
5311-2-3,  Bethlehem;  Mills  releasing 
gear,  hull  26,  Southwestern;  balsa 
wood  cold  storage,  American  Balsa 
Co,  hull  23,  Southwestern. 

PACIFIC    DIESEL    ENGINE    COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

(Formerly   Skandia    Pacific    Oil   En- 
gine Company) 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  Bolander. 

Ten  850  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
engs  building  for  USSB;  6  cyl,  135 
RPM;   8  delivered. 

One  150  BHP  Werkspoor  Diesel 
marine  engine. 

One  100  BHP  Skandia  marine  eng. 

Several  small  Skandia  engs  from 
9  to  36  BHP. 

One  140  BHP  Skandia  marine  en- 
gine. 

STEWARD  DAVIT  &  EQUIPMENT 

CORP^   NEW  YORK,  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE 

Steward  davits  are  being  installed 
in  the  following:  At  Union  Const 
Co:  Coast  Guard  cutters,  hulls  17, 
18,  19;  Canadian  Pacific  lines,  Wal- 
lace yard,  Vancouver. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  Annette  Rolph,  Wyadda 
(also  new  propeller),  E.  Antoni,  T. 
C.  Condare,  Alvarado,  Broad  Arrow 
(also  new  tailshaft).  Empire  State, 
Baja  California,  China  Arrow,  La 
Hermite,  Multnomah,  Johanna  Smith, 
Benj.  Brewster  (also  boiler  repairs). 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydock- 
ing, painting:  Ecuador,  San  .Juan, 
Simaloer.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Wolverine  State,  Los  Angeles,  Wal- 
ter Luckenbach,  Sonoma,  Kina,  Sem- 


iramis,  Romulus,  Andrea  Lucken- 
bach, Willpolo,  Walter  Luckenbach, 
Natal,  Lyman  Stewart,  Hattie  Luck- 
enbach, F.  J.  Luckenbach,  Johan 
Poulsen.  Electric  welding  on  boil- 
ers: Frederick  Luckenbach.  Repairs 
to  cargo  pump:  Olinda.  Engine, 
l)oiler,  hull  repairs:  Marama.  Parts 
for  main  engine:  Montebello.  Re- 
metaling  bedplate  bearings:  San 
Juan.  Repairs  to  main  steam  pipe: 
Northland.  Repairs  to  circulating 
pump:  Columbia.  Two  new  propell- 
ers: Johanna  Smith.  Repairs  to  air 
compressor:  Valparaiso. 
Alameda  Works 
Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  John  M.  MuUin,  P.  C. 
Dredging  Co.  Dredge  No.  5. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

SAN  PEDRO 

Cleaning  and  painting:  Destroy- 
ers Renshaw,  O'Bannon,  Howard, 
Hogan,  Wood,  Stansbury;  Tug  San 
Pedro,  Army  tug  Lt.  G.  M.  Harris; 
North  Bend,  Oil  barge  No.  24,  West 
Prospect,  Submarines  R-1,  R-2,  H-4, 
H-9 ;  West  O'Rowa  (also  recondi- 
tioning). Cleaning,  painting,  pro- 
peller, rudder,  and  extensive  ma- 
chinery repairs:  San  Joaquin.  Boil- 
er repairs:  Andrea  Luckenbach.  Mi- 
nor repairs:  Harry  Luckenbach, 
Cape  Romain,  Stockton,  Edward 
Luckenbach.  General  ovei'hauling: 
Pow  Wow.     Docks  caulked:    Pacific. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY. OAKLAND 

Engine  and  hull  repairs:  Creole 
State,  Gleaner,  Golden  Gate,  China, 
Buford,  La  Placentia.  Hull  repairs: 
Speedway,  Berkeley,  West  Nomen- 
tum  (also  new  stern  frame),  La  Mer- 
ced, Claremont.  Engine  repairs:  Ce- 
lestial, Lydonia,  Woron,  Maui,  Santa 
Barbara,  Manulani,  Manukai.  Dry- 
docking, cleaning,  painting:  Hawar- 
den,  San  Pablo,  Sonoma.  Drydock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  miscellane- 
ous hull  repairs:  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, Annie  Johnson,  Comanche, 
King  No.  2.  New  strap  for  con- 
necting rod:  Sausalito.  Drydocking, 
cleaning,  painting,  engine  repairs: 
Columbia   (also  hull),  Matsonia. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Drydocking,  miscellaneous  repairs: 
Sinclair,  Swallow,  Doyen,  Henshaw, 
McCawley,  Meyer,  Moody,  Mahopac. 
Drydocking,  cleaning  and  painting 
bottom,  miscellaneous  repairs:  Tat- 
nuck.  Minor  repairs:  Great  North- 
ern, Wenatchee  (also  docking).  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Laub,  McLana- 
han,  Greene,  Ballard,  Shubrick,  Wil- 
liam Jones,  John  Francis  Burns,  Sa- 
turn, Neptune.  Repairs  to  cable 
machinery:  Burnside.  Miscellane- 
ous repairs  incident  to  operation  as 
di.strift  craft:  Eagle  No.  57,  Paw- 
tucket,  Sotoyomo,  Iroquois,  Oregon, 
Seattle,  Missoula,  Charlotte,  S.C.  310. 
PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  LTD.,  PORT  ARTHUR, 
ONTARIO.  CANADA 

Repairs  to  bottom  damage,  cabin, 
etc.:    Francis  Widlar. 


TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Cleaning  and  painting:  Washing- 
ton Tug  &  Barge  Co.  barges  11,  15, 
19,  38;  Tug  Danjl  Kern,  Waialeale, 
Puget,  Eastern  CAen  (also  miscellan- 
eous repairs).  Pioneer,  Contra  Costa. 
Remodeled  for  ferry  steamer:  What- 
com. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Yachts 
Hoqua,  Sanwan,  Hopestill;  Redon- 
do,  Apus,  West  Ivan.  Voyage  re- 
pairs: Protesilaus,  Ixion.  Overhaul- 
ing fan  motor:  Lewis  Luckenbach. 
General  betterments :  Silver  State, 
Wenatchee  (also  alterations).  New 
cast  iron  propeller:    Calista. 


Insurance  Notes 

After  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
had  been  aroused  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  flooding  of  the  C.  G.  M.  M. 
freighter  Canadian  Importer,  which 
was  a  helpless  derelict  a  few  weeks 
ago,  workmen  at  Vancouver  discov- 
ered a  crack  2^2  feet  long  in  a  bath- 
room pipe  passing  through  No.  2 
hold.  The  pipe  passed  through  the 
hull  at  the  waterline  and  the  crack 
in  the  pipe  was  just  inside  the  hull. 
This  might  account  for  the  vessel 
leaking.  Her  hull  and  valves  were 
reported  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

The  schooner  Columbia  River, 
owned  by  the  Fife  Shipping  Com- 
pany, has  been  lost  on  Sunday  Is- 
land, South  Pacific.  She  was  in- 
sured for  $45,000,  most  of  the  risk 
being  carried   in   San   Francisco. 


Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes  have 
opened  an  office  in  the  Railway  Ex- 
change building,  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  charge  of  Frank  C.  Wynne. 


Federal  Judge  Jeremiah  Neterer, 
Seattle,  has  awarded  Ray  Small, 
master  of  the  tug  Aleut,  and  his 
crew  salvage  of  $1200  for  towing 
the  Shipping  Board  steamship  West 
Ison  from  the  burning  West  Water- 
way Dock,  Seattle,  in  July.  Attor- 
neys for  the  Shipping  Board  assert- 
ed that  although  the  tug  had  been 
called  to  tow  the  West  Ison,  the 
steamer  could  have  moved  under  her 
own  power.  The  original  claim  was 
for  $50,000,  but  was  reduced  to 
$15,000. 

Young  Brothers,  tugboat  owners 
of  Honolulu,  have  installed  fire  en- 
gines on  one  of  their  vessels  under 
an  agreement  with  the  harbor  com- 
missioners. The  engines  are  108- 
horsepower  Seagraves  attached  to 
1100  -  gallon,  four -stage  Seagraves 
pumps.  Chemical  apparatus  also 
will  be  carried.  Honolulu  has  had 
no   fireboat    protection    heretofore. 
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With  the  Exporters  and  Importers 


Pacific  Rate  Changes 

Pacific  Coast  rates  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  increase,  although  in 
some  cases  there  is  little  more  than 
a  tendency  and  such  actual  raises 
as  have  been  made  are  offset  to  some 
degree  by  reductions.  The  Califor- 
nia Westbound  Conference  has  made 
some  increases  and  appears  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  making  others;  but 
rates  have  been  faling  so  long  that 
operators  are  almost  at  a  loss  when 
raises  are  discussed.  In  view  of  the 
actual  shortage  of  cargo  space,  which 
is  traceable  to  withdrawals  of  Ship- 
ping Board  tonnage,  freights  easily 
might  stiffen  without  any  detriment 
to   business. 

Effective  September  29  the  confer- 
ence made  the  following  changes: 
spelter,  reduced  from  $10  to  $8, 
weight;  wheat  and  flour  to  China 
and  the  Philippines,  increased  from 
$6  to  $7,  weight;  overland  leather, 
increased  from  $20  for  sole,  weight, 
and  $18  for  scrap,  weight,  to  $14, 
weight  or  measurement,  or  substan- 
tially increases  of  from  $2  to  $4  be- 
cause of  the  measurement  plan;  lo- 
cal leather,  from  $16,  weight  or 
measurement,  to  $16,  measurement, 
new  N.  O.  S. ;  rice  and  rice  bran, 
from  $6  to  $7,  weight. 

Steel   at   $6.50 
Steel  remains  a  bugbear.     In  late 
September    the    North    Atlantic-Far 
East    lines    were    quoting    $10    and 
some    were    accepting    $8.      Reliable 
information  is  to  the  effect  that  one 
steamship    line   offered   to    accept    a 
shipment   of   1000   tons   from  Wash- 
ington,    Pennsylvania,    to    the    Far 
East  at  a  rate  of  $9  a  long  ton.     In- 
asmuch   as    the   New   York    railroad 
rate  of  $2.90  or  the   Baltimore   and 
Philadelphia  rate  of  $2.50,  in   addi- 
tion to  other  costs,  would  have  to  be 
deducted,  the  actual  water  rate  of- 
fered on  this  particular  consignment 
was    $6.50    or    less.      Such    a    rate 
knocks  into  a  cocked  hat  any  imme- 
diate plans  for  restoring  any  move- 
ment of  steel   by  the   Pacific   Coast, 
although  the   railroads   are  working 
on  a  plan  that  may  be  of  some  avail 
when  the  present  North  Atlantic  de- 
moralization  has   passed.     That  the 
end  of  the  worst  is  in  sight  is  indi- 
cated by  the  statement  of  a  compe- 
tent   authority    to    the    effect    that 
bookings    are    increasing    materially 
and  that  he  expected  the  "space-fill- 
ing" rates  to  stiffen   greatly  within 
60  or  90  days  from  October  1,  when 
shipments   would  be  much  larger. 
Trans-Pacific  Lumber 
Trans-Pacific  lumber  remains  in  a 
curious  position.     On   September  15 
the  Shipping  Board   operators  made 


a  rate  of  $15,  but  it  was  on  paper 
only   and   resulted    in   no   shipments 
being    booked.      In    late    September 
foreign    lines    raised    the    tariff    to 
$17.50,  and  the  board  followed  their 
lead;    the  Japanese  then  cut  to  $16 
At   the   middle   of    October  the   San 
Francisco  rate  was  $15,  but  no  bus- 
iness   was    being    accepted    at    less 
than  $17.50;   and  the  Columbia  River 
was  firm  at   $16.     No   business  was 
being  booked  by  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels   beyond    January    1,    and,    inas- 
much  as   most   of   them   were    filled 
with  old  contracts,  new  bookings  of 
consequence  could  not  be  made.    All 
in    all,    however,    there   has    been    a 
marked    stiffening   of    lumber   rates. 
In  the  Far  East  the  Trans-Pacific 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau  of  Japan  has 
affirmed  its   intention  of  abiding  by 
conference  rates,  regardless  of  cut- 
ting  by   outside    lines,    even   though 
direct  competition  exists.     The  Jap- 
anese  organization   may   be   able   to 
maintain  that  attitude,  but  it  is  well 
to   recall   that   rate-cutting   by   non- 
conference   lines    usually   forces   the 
conference  to  reduce  its  tariffs.    The 
China  Mail  advised  the  bureau  that 
it    intended    to    quit   the    conference 
after  October   1. 

Rates  in  Two  Currencies 

The     Pacific     Coast  -  Australasian 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau  has   succeed- 
ed in  doing  what  many  others  have 
talked  of  doing.     It  has  quoted  lum- 
ber   rates    in    both    Canadian    and 
United  States  currencies,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  troubles  attendant  upon  the 
difference    in    exchange,    which    has 
led  to   quite   a  bit  of  indirect  rate- 
cutting    through    the    acceptance    of 
depreciated    Canadian    currency   and 
also  has  given  Canada  an  advantage 
over   the    United    States    in    lumber- 
exporting.     The  new  rates  are  reduc- 
tions from  the  first  published  tariffs, 
but  they  do  straighten  up  a  tangled 
situation  and  in  a  real  sense  are  in- 
creases.    The  changes  follow:    Brit- 
ish  Columbia  to   Sydney,   Melbourne 
and   Adelaide,   $18,   Canadian   funds, 
the    old    rates    being    $22    Adelaide, 
$21    Melbourne,   $20   Sydney,   United 
States    gold;     British    Columbia    to 
New  Zealand,  $20,  Canadian  curren- 
cy,   as    against   the   former    rate    of 
$20,  U.  S.  G.;    United  States  Pacific 
Coast  to  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Ad- 
elaide,  $16.50,   U.   S.   G.,   as   against 
$20,  $21  and  $22,  U.  S.  G.,  to  those 
ports  in  order;    United  States  Pacific 
Coast  to  New  Zealand,  $18,  U.  S.  G., 
as  against  an  old  rate  of  $20.     Red- 
wood lumber  from  lumber  ports  has 
been   set  at  $20,   New  Zealand,   and 
$18,  Australia;    and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  $18  and  $16.50. 
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Other  weight  or  measurement  rates 
given  in  Supplement  No.  1,  Tariff 
No.  1,  are:  automobiles,  not  exceed- 
ing 5000  pounds,  $20;  dried  codfish, 
$16;  tires,  $20;  tree  wash,  $15; 
overland  automobiles  and  motorcy- 
cles, $12;  gasoline,  distillate  and 
kerosene  in  cases,  35  cents  to  Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin, 
Melbourne  and  Sydney;  other  ports, 
45  cents;  lubricating  oil,  cut  from 
$10  to  $8  to  Auckland,  Wellington, 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  from 
$12  to  $10  to  other  ports.  A  move- 
ment of  about  1000  tons  of  lubricat- 
ing oil  a  month  is  expected  to  result 
from  the  reductions. 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company, 
American-Hawaiian  agents,  announc- 
ed a  new  rate  on  canned  goods  in 
strapped  cases.  Pacific  Coast  to  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  of  90  cents,  effective 
October  10. 

Intercoastal  Lumber  Charters 

The  North  Atlantic-Pacific  Coast 
Westbound  Conference,  acting  in  this 
instance  for  its  sister  organization, 
the  Pacific  Coast  -  North  Atlantic 
Eastbound  Conference,  has  adopted 
lumber  rates  and  conditions  to  gov- 
ern the  movement  of  full  cargoes 
and  parcel  lots  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  in  the  United  States 
coastwise  trade.  Action  was  taken 
by  the  Eastern  body  because  the 
Western  had  declined  to  draft  a 
charter  party  at  the  behest  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  which  thereupon 
appealed  to  the  Atlantic  conference. 

Draft  of  Charter  Form 

Lumber  rates  and  conditions  as 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic-Pacific  Coast  West- 
bound Conference  October  3  follow: 

FULL   CARGOES: 

Rates  $17  per  M,  board  feet  (net 
measurements  to  govern). 

Loading  400,000  feet,  board  meas- 
ure, per  day. 

Discharging  350,000  feet,  board 
measure,  per  day. 

Demurrage  15  cents  per  net  reg- 
istered ton. 


of    insurance    on 


No  dispatch. 
No  brokerage. 
No    absorption 
deck  loads. 

Free  time — vessel  to  give  charter- 
ers 24  hours'  notice  prior  to  the  time 
vessel  will  be  ready  to  load. 

Lay  days  to  start  when  vessel  be- 
gins loading  or  at  the  expiration  of 
24  hours'  notice. 

If  stevedoring  is  performed  by  the 
charterers  they  are  to  be  allowed  not 
to  exceed  $2  per  1000  feet  board 
measure  for  loading  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1.50  per  1000  board  feet  for 
discharging. 

The  Pacific  Coast  lumber  scale 
shall    be    used    in    computing    board 
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measure  of  lath  and  shingles  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  stevedoring 
allowance. 

Loading  districts  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  be  considered  as  follows: 
District  No.  1.  I'uget  Sound;  Dis- 
trict No.  2.  Vancouver,  B.  C,  district 
including  Frazier  River;  District 
No.  3,  Grays  Harbor  and  Willapa 
Harbor;  District  No.  4,  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers. 

Charterers  to  be  allowed  to  load 
at  not  to  e.xceed  two  districts  and 
not  to  exceed  five  lumber  docks  in 
two  loading  districts. 

Charterers  to  be  allowed  one  port 
of  discharge  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
but  two  discharging  berths  at  the 
port,  if  desired;  the  maximum  of 
1,000,000  feet  to  be  discharged  at 
either  berth. 

Time  consumed  in  shifting  steam- 
er from  one  loading  district  to  an- 
other or  from  one  loading  mill  to 
another  loading  mill  to  be  consid- 
ered as  charterers'  lay  days.  Same 
conditions   discharging. 

If  demurrage  is  incurred  at  load- 
ing ports  same  may  be  cancelled  to 
the  extent  of  time  gained  at  dis- 
charging port  over  the  charter  re- 
quirements of  350,000  feet  per  day. 

No  wharfage  allowed  at  shippers' 
or  consignees'  dock. 

PARCEL    LOTS    (any    amount    that 

is  not  full   cargo)  : 

Rate  $18  per  1000  board  feet  (net 
measurements  to  govern) . 

Shipper  shall  deliver  to  ship's 
tackle  as  fast  as  steamer  can  load. 
Shipper  shall  take  delivery  from 
ship's  tackle  as  fast  as  steamer  can 
discharge. 

Steamer  will  not  shift  to  load  less 
than  .500,000  feet  unless  shipper  is 
to  ship  over  1,000,000  feet  from  same 
district  on  said  steamer. 

Steamer  will  not  shift  to  discharge 
less  than  750,000  feet. 

If  stevedoring  is  performed  by  the 
charterers  they  are  to  be  allowed 
not  to  exceed  $2  per  1000  feet  board 
measure  for  loading  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1.50  per  1000  board  feet  for 
discharging. 

The  Pacific  Coast  lumber  scale 
shall  be  used  in  computing  board 
measure  of  lath  and  shingles  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  stevedor- 
ing allowance. 

No  absorption  of  insurance  on 
deck  loads. 

No  wharfage  allowed  at  shippers' 
or  consignees'  dock. 

No  other  allowances. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  charter  party 
embodying  these  terms  and  condi- 
tions will  be  drafted  soon. 

This  charter  party  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  desire  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  have  a  basis  of  chartering 
steamships  operated  by  the  North 
Atlantic  &  Western,  which  at  differ- 
ent times  had  had  some  of  its  inter- 
coastal  vessels  available  for  full 
lumber  cargoes.     At  first  the  board 


requested  the  Pacific  Coast-North 
Atlantic  Eastbound  Conference  to 
draft  a  form,  but  objection  was  made 
by  a  conference  member  on  the 
ground  that  the  body  had  no  right 
to  involve  itself  in  full-cargo  busi- 
ness, and  the  question  was  passed 
to  the  board.  Thereupon  the  Eastern 
organization  was  requested  to  act. 

The  Hague  Rules 

The  great  result  achieved  by  The 
Hague  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  says  the 
London  Times,  is  the  approval  of  an 
international  code  defining  the  risks 
to  be  assumed  by  sea  carriers  under 
a  bill  of  lading,  to  be  known  as  The 
Hague  Rules,  1921.  This  code  had 
its  origin  in  a  certain  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  in  various  commer- 
cial circles  respecting  the  contract- 
ing by  shipowners  out  of  liability 
on  bills  of  lading  for  losses  of,  or 
damage  to,  goods  carried  arising 
from  negligence.  The  code  was  orig- 
inally drawn  up  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Maritime  Law  Committee,  on 
which  merchants  were  strongly  rep- 
resented. Officially,  the  shipowners 
took  no  active  part  in  it,  although, 
at  the  request  of  the  merchants,  an 
eminent  lawyer  associated  with  ship- 
ping interests  assisted  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity.  But  the  code  gave  ef- 
fect to  the  views  of  the  mei  chants, 
bankers  and  underwriters,  and  the 
shipowners  reserved  the  right  to 
criticise  its  provisions  when  drafted. 

£100  Liability  a   Package 

This  examination  has  now  taken 
place,  and  all  the  various  interests 
have  agreed  with  the  terms  of  the 
code  as  finally  drawn.  The  ship- 
owners, there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  in  favor  of  a  proposal,  submit- 
ted at  the  conference  by  a  leading 
French  owner,  which  would  have 
limited  their  liability,  in  the  event 
of  loss  of  packages,  to  sums  equiv- 
alent to  many  times  the  freight  paid. 
This  seemed  to  them  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable proposal,  but  because  it 
came  from  a  shipowner  it  was,  ap- 
parently, held  suspect  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  interests.  In  the 
end,  agreement  was  reached  on  lim- 
iting the  liability  to  £100  per  pack- 
age. This  gives  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  understood  to  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  chairman,  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  the  transfer- 
ence of  all  liabilities  from  the  mer- 
chants to  the  shipowners,  but  the 
transference  of  such  liability  as 
shall  insure  the  taking  of  every  pre- 
caution by  the  shipowners  in  the 
carriage  of  the  goods.  The  liability 
now  willingly  assumed  by  the  ship- 
owners would  seem  such  as  fully  to 
insure  this  object. 


One  of  the  recommendations  ap- 
proved at  the  conference  is  that  the 
new  rules  should  be  incorporated  in 
bills  of  lading  as  from  January  next. 
With  all  interests  agreed,  there 
seems,  indeed,  nothing  to  prevent 
their  being  employed  then,  or  even 
earlier. 

Text  of  the  Rules 

The  rules,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized, are  merely  recommendations, 
and  a  campaign  now  must  be  car- 
ried on  to  persuade  shipowners  gen- 
erally to  adopt  them.  The  full  text 
follows: 

HAGUE    RULES.    1921 
Defining    the    Risks    to    Be   Assumed    by    Sea    Car- 
riers   Under   a   Bill   of   Lading 


ARTICLE  J— Definitions 
In  tliese  Rules:  (a) — "Carrier"  includes  the 
owner  or  the  charterer,  who  enters  into  a  con- 
tract of  carriage  with  a  shipper,  (b) — "Contract 
of  carriage"  means  a  bill  of  lading  or  any  sim- 
ilar document  of  title  in  so  far  as  such  document 
relates  to  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea.  (c) — 
"Goods"  includes  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and 
articles  of  every  kind  whatsover  except  live  ani- 
mals and  cargo  carried  on  deck.  (d) — "Ship" 
includes  any  vessel  used  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
by  sea.  (e) — "Carriage  of  goods"  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  the  time  when  the  goods  are  received 
on  the  ship's  tackle  to  the  time  when  they  are 
unloaded    from    the   ship's    tackle. 

ARTICLE  II— Risks 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  under 
every  contract  of  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  the 
carrier,  in  regard  to  the  handling,  loading,  stow- 
age, carriage,  custody,  care  and  unloading  of  such 
goods,  shall  be  subject  to  the  responsibilities  and 
liabilities,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  and  immun- 
ities,   hereinafter    set   forth. 

.■\RTICLE    III — Responsibilities    and 
Liabilities 

1.  The  carrier  shall  be  bound  before  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage  to  exercise  due  dili- 
gence to,  (aj — make  the  ship  seaworthy.  (b) — 
Properly  man,  equip  and  supply  the  ship.  (cj — 
Make  the  holds,  refrigerating  and  cool  chambers, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  goods 
are  carried,  fit  and  safe  for  their  reception,  car- 
riage,   and  preservation. 

2.  The  carrier  shall  be  bound  to  provide  for 
the  proper  and  careful  handling,  loading,  stowage, 
carriage,  custody,  care,  and  unloading  of  the 
goods    carried. 

3.  After  receiving  the.  goods  into  his  charge 
the  carrier,  or  the  master  or  agent  of  the  car- 
rier, shall  on  the  demand  of  the  shipper  issue  a 
bill  of  lading  showing,  amongst  other  things: 
(a) — The  leading  marks  necessary  for  identifica- 
tion of  the  goods  as  the  same  are  furnished  in 
writing  by  the  shipper  before  the  loading  starts, 
provided  such  marks  are  stamped  or  otherwise 
shown  clearly  upon  the  goods  if  uncovered,  or  on 
the  cases  or  coverings  in  which  such  goods  are 
contained,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  remain  leg- 
ible until  the  end  of  the  voyage,  (b) — The  num- 
ber of  packages  of  pieces,  or  the  quantity,  or 
weight,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  furnislied  in  writ- 
ing by  the  shipper  before  the  loading  starts,  (c) — 
Tlie  apparent  order  and  condition  of  the  goods. 

Provided,  that  no  carrier,  master  or  agent  of 
tire  carrier  shall  be  bound  to  issue  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing showing  description,  marks,  number,  quantity, 
or  weight  which  he  has  reasonable  ground  for 
suspecting  do  not  accurately  represent  the  goods 
actually   received. 

4.  Such  a  bill  of  lading  issued  in  respect  of 
goods,  other  than  goods  carried  in  bulk,  and 
whole  cargoes  of  timber,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  receipt  by  the  carrier  of  the  goods 
as  therein  described  in  accordance  with  sections 
3    (a),    (b)    and    (c). 

Upon  any  claim  against  the  carrier  in  the  case 
of  goods  carried  in  bulk  or  whole  cargoes  of  tim- 
ber the  claimant  shall  be  bound,  notwithstanding 
the  bill  of  lading,  to  prove  the  number,  quantity, 
or  weight  actually  delivered  to   the   carrier. 

5.  "The  shipper  shall  be  deemed  to  have  guar- 
anteed to  the  carrier  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tion, marks,  number,  quantity  and  weight,  as  fur- 
nished by  him,  and  the  shipper  shall  indemnify 
the  carrier  against  all  loss,  damage  and  expenses 
arising  or  resulting  from  inaccuracies  in  sucli 
particulars. 

6.  I'niess  written  notice  of  a  claim  for  loss  or 
damage  and  the  general  nature  of  such  claitn  be 
given  in  writing  to  the  carrier  or  his  agent  at 
the  port  of  discharge  before  the  removal  of  the 
goods,  such  removal  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  delivery  by  the  carrier  of  the  goods  as  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  in  any  event 
the  carrier  and  the  ship  shall  be  discharged  from 
all  liability  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  unless 
suit  is  brought  within  twelve  months  after  the 
delivery   of  the   goods. 
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l?r."  bilitv- nflbe  carrier  for  ™cb^^goo'J^;^-/'  '^^'^jie  peril    in  the   cotton   rate   rul-                            ^f    the    two    coasts    un- 

-s^ect'^^^of^^^r^ld^T  1f    Sr;  of  i:is  ing,   if 'it   stands    is   that   h^realtei  t-e^            ^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^,  ,,  eents, 

seaworthiness,  or  the  "re  or   dii.ire^   ,,^„^,i„  ^       railroads   attempt  to  maKe  an 

servants    or     agent     '"     "«"  unloading   of 

loading,    stowing,    custody,    care    an 
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however,  or  a  restoration  of  the  40- 
ceiit  rail  difTerential,  was  granted. 
It  is  against  this  proposed  rate  of 
$1.35  that  Galveston  is  protesting 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

Prolcst  of  Seattle 
The  following  telegram  of  the  Se- 
attle Port  Commission  to  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission    sum- 
marizes the  contention  of  that  port: 

Concerning  the  suspension  of  the 
$1.35  export  rate  on  cotton  via  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports,  the  Port  of  Seattle 
Commission  desires  to  protest  for- 
mally against  the  suspension.  Be- 
sides forcing  the  movement  of  cotton 
through  Gulf  ports,  causing  conges- 
tion, shippers  are  handicapped,  as 
they  are  compelled  to  assemble  and 


forward  shipments  from  interior 
points  twenty  days  earlier.  The  long 
route  through  the  Gulf  ports  and  the 
Panama  Canal  results  in  loss  of  in- 
terest and  increased  insurance.  Ship- 
pers stand  to  suffer  tremendous  fi- 
nancial loss  as  a  result  of  the  rate 
suspension.  On  account  of  discrim- 
ination against  Pacific  ports  in  favor 
of  Gulf  ports,  we  respectfully  urge 
your  commission  to  reconsider  and 
permit  immediate  reinstatement  of 
the  $1.35  rate. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  October  17,  1921. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  Sep- 
tember 15.  A  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  grain  freights 
to   U.   K.   from   Portland   and   Puget 


Sound.  The  Northern  Grain  and 
Warehouse  Company  chartered  the 
steamer  Begona  No.  1  from  Port- 
land to  U.  K.  on  private  terms,  also 
Norwich  City  at  55/  for  one  port, 
56/3  for  two  ports  of  discharge. 
The  Portland  Flouring  Mills  char- 
tered steamers  Polyktor  at  57/6,  and 
Erviken  at  56/3,  also  steamer  Kath- 
erine  Parke  reported  chartered  by 
M.  H.  Houser  on  private  terms.  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company  chartered 
the  steamer  Anglo  Chilean  at  55/ 
and  the  Ootmarsum  at  57/6,  and 
later  the  Japanese  steamer  China 
Maru  at  55/,  with  the  option  of 
sending  her  to  Karachi  with  wheat 
at  50/.  The  Gray-Rosenbaum  Grain 
Company  chartered  the  steamer  Pilar 


United  .'^latca  imports  and  crportu  in  lomi  tons,  ijear  ended 
./itne  no,  l!).il. 


BTDO/ts  o1  Vnited  States  ports,  in  lono  toils,  year  ended  June 

SO,  1921. 


Per- 
Impons.     cent- 
age. 

Exports. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Total  im- 
ports and 
exports. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

United  States: 

Shipping  Board 

Privately  owned... 

8,220,496 
18,570,869 

22 
30 

11,451,146 
11,640,105 

19 

20 

19,071,042 
30,210,974 

20 
32 

Total           

26,791,303 
10,088,167 

72 
28 

2:),091,251 
36,113,799 

39 
61 

49,882,616 
46,201.966 

62 

Foreign 

48 

Grand  total 

38,879,532 

100 

59,20.5,050 

100 

96,084,582 

100 

Exports  of  Vnited  States  ports,  in  lono  tons,  ijotr  ended  ■lime 
30,  1021. 


Total  trade. 

E.Tports. 

Percentage  carried  by- 

Port. 

Foreign 
ships. 

United 
States 
inde- 
pendent. 

Uiuted 

states 

Shipping 

Board, 

New  York 

Tons. 
21,140,122 

Tom. 
11,542,143 
5,481,993 
.5,946,733 
7,805,62-2 
4,401,577 
3,501,416 
4, 428,  839 
1,564,052 

711,708 
1,626,803 

535,472 

720,284 

.58 
65 
05 
63 
65 
76 
46 
80 
64 
37 
39 
48 

22 
12 

9 
20 
13 

4 

45 
13 

9 
46 
53 
22 

20 

9,083,851 
8,S66,212 
8,024,271 
7,605,345 
5,759,446 
4,484,089 
3,77.5,3,33 
3,061,071 
2,993,144 
1,. 553, 901 
1, 213,  433 

2.3 

26 

Norfolk                        

17 

Philttdelnhia     

22 

20 

NcwDort  News    

9 

7 

27 

17 

8 

Seattle             

30 

Imports  of  United  States  ports,  in  long  tons,  year  ended  June 
30,  1921. 


Total 
trade. 

Imports. 

Percentage  carried  by- 

Port. 

Foreign 
ships. 

United 

States 
inde- 
pendent. 

United 

.States 

Shipping 

Board. 

New  Vork 

Tons. 
21,140,122 
9,083,851 
8,860,212 
8,021,271 
7,606,345 
6,  7.59, 446 
4,484,089 
3,77.5,333 
3,061,071 
2,993,144 
1,  ,5.53, 901 
1,213,133 

Tons. 
9,597,979 
3,001,858 
2,919,479 

218,649 
3,144,768 
2,258,030 
,57, 2.53 
2,211,281 
2,349,363 
1,366,341 
1,018,429 

493, 110 

35 
31 
31 
44 

27 
5 
77 
10 
39 
30 
18 
42 

35 
49 
43 
35 
42 
87 
14 
Xi 
31 
47 
64 
46 

30 
20 
26 

New  Orleans 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

31 
8 
9 
7 
30 
23 
18 
12 

Newport  News 

Port  Arthur 

Boston 

San  Francisco 

Baton  Rouge 

Seattle 

Port. 

Total 
trade. 

Exports. 

Percentage  carried  by- 

Bank 

by 

total 

trade. 

Foreign 
ships. 

United 
States 
inde- 
pendent. 

United 

States 

Shipping 

Board. 

13 
14 
15 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Portland  Oreu 

],040;470 
992,883 
986,  491 
946,  315 
943,802 
881,  474 
820,310 
758,368 
COS,  883 
601,  782 

739, 28> 
950,405 
578,347 
795,968 
5.50,712 
550,722 
577,5.34 
91,854 
335, 134 

•JS7.  IIH 

41 
61 
75 
51 
80 
24 
46 
35 
85 

0 

66 
57 
58 

C 

42 

24 
26 

2 
31 
4.5 
12 

4 

lOO 

24 

18 

0 
86 

36 
49 

31' 

16 

17 
18 

Sabiuo,  Tex 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Foi'tlaiid  Mc              ... 

i 

23 
18 

19 

Mol>ilo  Ala  .           

42 

20 
21 

<)0 

rcrth  Aml>oy,  N.J 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

9 

n 

'>3 

Key  Wc«t,  Fla     . 

551,  308     345, 413 
4.58, 8-39     205, 397 
439,744     330,211 
374,164     21.5.543 

0 

24 

Chester,  Po 

10 

25 

26 

M 

27 

343,280 
32.5,  539 
303,  380 
211,970 
235,  463 
■215,727 
173,Sf.5 
155,  f.67 
153,  931 
153,431 

343, 280 

8 

28 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Tacoma,  Wash 

29 

174,398 

159,007 

42,286 

14,73^4 

53,531 

47 
04 
5 
13 
93 

8 
7 
8.5 
87 

45 

30 
31 

Brunswick,  Oa 

29 
10 

32 

Frocport,  Tex  . 

0 

33 
31 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  Del 

Arausas  Pass,  Tex 

GiUiport,  Miss... 

5, 

35 
30 

398 
137, 1 12 

U 

53 

100 
37 

0 

8 

Imports  of  United  States  ports,  in  long  tons,  year  ended,  June 

30,  1021. 


Rank 

by 

total 

trsde. 


Pott. 


Los  .\iigcle3,  Calif 

Portland,  Oreg 

Savannah,  Ga 

f?abine,  Tex 

Charleston.  H.C 

Pdrtland,  Me 

Mobile,  All 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.... 

.Jacksonville,  Fla 

Tr.mna,  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla 

Chester,  Pa 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Lnis,  Calif 

Fall  River  Mass 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Bninswio!:,  Ga 

Ncwait,  N.  J 

Frocport.  Tex 

WUmingloii,N.  C 

■\Villuiiit'ton,  Del 

Arans;is  Pass,  Tex 

Gulfport,  Miss 


Total 
triide. 


,04«,476 

992,883 
980,491 
946,313 
943,802 
881,47! 
820,310 
758,  .3CS 
608,883 
601,782 
651,308 
456, 859 
439,711 
374,101 
343,280 
325,5.39 
303,386 
241,970 
2:!5,4fl.J 
215,  r-T 
173, 85.5 
155,807 
153,931 
153, 4J4 


Imports. 


307,192 

42,478 
408, 144 
150,347 
393,  (J90 
3311, 7.32 
242, 782 
603,514 
27.3,749 
314,680 
205,885 
191,403 
109,533 
158,021 


32,3,539 
128,988 

,82,903 
193,177 
200,993 
120,321 
155,807 
153, 5:13 

16,292 


Percentage  carried  by- 


Fotclgn 
sMps. 


United 
States, 
inde- 
pendent. 


26 

12 

35  I 

15 

30 

31 

32 

JO 

4 

4 

8 

1 


25 

71 

37 

0 

49 

33 

29 

27 

9 

1 


IS 
1 


25 

35 
5 

40 
100 

17 

60 
100 

71 


68 


91 

31 

n 

49 
12 
(I 
0 


On  the  left  appear  the  Department  of  Commerce's  report  on  United  States  imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1921.  The  first 
twelve  ports  in  volume  of  trade  are  shown  in  order.  On  the  rieht  are  the  next  twenty-four  ports.  The  department  explains  the  relatively  high  percent- 
age of   imports   carried   by   American   vessels,    72   as   against   39   for   exports,  to  large   shipments   of   oil   brought    in   by  domestic    companies.      Norfolk    and 


.,-  -  L.   I-- ■  —    -~    —    --    ■—    -xports,  to    large    shipii.tu 

Newport  News  rank  high  m  aggregate  commerce  because  of  coal  exports  and  Port  Arthur  because  of  oil  shipments 


Most  of  Galveston's  imports  was  oil. 
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United  States  Atlantic  to- 


United 
King- 
dom. 


lOO.O 
96.5 
91.2 
90.2 
96.2 

101.2 
%.0 
85. 7 
SO.  7 
M.  9 
77.8 
72.3 

60.7 
51.7 
49.3 
50.1 
50.6 
«.7 


French 
Atlantic 


100.0 
.S6. 9 
7.5.5 
87.2 
85.9 
87.1 
85.6 
77.9 
;3,  7 
6»9 
51.6 
38.5 

30.2 
27.7 
24.6 
32.6 
35.0 


Nether- 
lands 
-and 

Belgium, 


100.0 
SJ.3 
7,8.0 
78.9 
87.3 
89.5 
82.1 
70.4 
66.9 
70.9 
.59.9 
47.0 

34.1 
29.2 
28.3 
36.6 
38.2 
33.3 


Scandi- 
navia. 


100.0 
90.1 
84.6 
82.7 
82. 5 
82.1 
82.0 
82.1 
82.1 
75.3 
59.6 
51.6 

42.9 
30.9 
30.8 
29.4 
31.3 
31.3 


Mcdi- 
terra- 


100.0 
91.1 
79.5 
72.2 
75.2 
76.5 
75.3 
73.2 
71.6 


4:1.2 
43.8 
42.2 
35.7 
34.6 
34.0 


All 
Europe. 


100.0 
90.3 
83.4 
83.5 
87.5 
90.0 
80.3 
78.5 
76.9 
7.'i.4 
63.8 
53.6 

4.13 
3.8.5 
35.9 
39.0 
40.1 
37  6 


de    Larrinaga    at    56/3    for    a    cargo  Callao    at    $18.      No    charters    have 

of  wheat  in  bulk,  and  the  same  firm  been    reported    for    lumber    to    Aus- 

chartered     the     American     steamers  tralia.      The   regular    lines    are    tak- 

Hanley   and   Abercos    at   a    reported  ing   lumber   at  prices   which   sailing 

rate   of  60/,  though   we   have   heard  ship  owners  declare  they  cannot  af- 

since  that  the  rate  was  really  nearer  ford  to  accept. 

56/3.      It   will    be    remembered   that  Some   little   stir   and    interest   has 

these   two   steamers   were   chartered  been    excited    on    the    street    in    the 

by  the  Admiral  Line  from  the  United  charter  by  Messrs.  Dant  &  Russell, 

States    Shipping   Board   at   50    cents  inc.,  of  Portland,  of  the  three  well- 

per    ton    per    month    on    the    dead-  known     Nielsen    steamers    on     time 

weight,    bareboat    form    of    charter,  charter,   government   form,   at   $1.10 

The  Norwegian  steamer  Strinda  was  per    deadweight    ton    for    one    year, 

reported  chartered  last  week  at  50/,  delivery  and   redelivery  U.  K.,  Con- 

from  Portland  to  U.   K.,  but  appar-  tinent.      The    above    steamers    have 
ently  the  charter  fell  through.    P.  N. 

Gray    &    Company    of    New    York    are ^""^-^  Numbers  of  ocean  Freight  Rates. 

said   to   have   chartered   the   Norwe- 
gian steamer  Torrey  to  Calcutta  and  „_^^j^ 
Bombay  at  52/6,  or  one  port  at  50/, 

with  the  option  of  Shanghai  at  35/    

per  ton   free   discharge.     From   San  ,„„„J^^™; 

Francisco    only    one    charter    is    re-  J^'aS^'^.'. 

ported,  namely,  the  Vic.  de  Larrina-  MSy".;:::: 

ga,  to   U.   K.   or   Continent   by   John  {""y'^-  • 

Westrope   &   Company.     Previous  to  f.'-pK,;;- 

this,  though  not  reported,  Strauss  &  g'o'vtSt.v 

Company    chartered    the    Ravenrock  i^"™^"- 

at    61/3,    also    the    Spanish    steamer  January.;. 

/  February. 

Arno     Mendi     at     57/6  —  all     three    »•»"■," 

April 

steamers  for  barley.                                 &::::: 
The   lumber  business    has    contin-    

iipH      rmipt       a^     thp     buvinff     demand  index    numbers  of   ocean   freight    rates.    United 

uea      quiei,      as      une      uuyilia      ueuiduu        ^^^^^^  Atlantic   ports   to    Europe,   prepared   by  the 

from     foreign     countries     is     not     very  division   of   analysis   and   research.    Federal   Reserve 

,  -i,      ii  i."  r    1     —  u    -  Board.       Recent     changes     were     regarded     as     of 

good,    With    the    exception    01     lumber  greater    interest,    so    a    recent    base    was    chosen. 

nartrnoK     tr>      Tnnnn      from     tVlP      North  ^"'^    January,     1920,    was    preferred    over    1919    be- 

cargoes    to    japan    irom    me    iNorin.      ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  p^^^  ^j  ^^^  j^^^^^.  ^^^^  government 

Robert     Dollar     &     Company     are     re-        control   continued.      The   great   changes   in    French 
....  .,  If.  T  Atlantic    rates    are    due    to    the    war    between    the 

ported    to    have    chartered    lOUr    Jap-        French  Line  and  the  conference. 

anese    steamers    at    about    $14    per  ,                        j  u     -n     +  p   r>,,„„^ii  +„ 

,       TT   T.    T.,r     uTii        p   r^  been  arranged  by  Dant  &  Russell  to 

thousand.      H.  R.  MacMillan  &  Com-  +v,                ^„   ^4-   r^„^,i;ff   ^^^i 

,      ,        ,             J?  ii      /-I        J-  bring  three   cargoes  of  Garditt   coal 

pany  chartered  one  of  the  Canadian  .      o        t:^         •          4-1,         ™„   ;,„„;^„ 

•^     •'             .     .                          i-        u     1  to   San   Francisco,  the  same   having 

government  steamers  some  time  back  ^^^^  ^                  ^^^             ^^^,  ^^^_ 

at  $14  Canadian  per  thousand  for  j^  .^  ^  ^.^^  ^.^^^ 
ties  to  Taku  Bar  and  they  have  since  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^ 
chartered  the  British  steamer  City  ^^^  ^^.^..^^  j^j^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  j,^^  -^ 
of  Victoria  in  the  same  direction  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  steamers  will 
for  a  full  cargo  of  ties  at  $16  per  ^^  chartered  for  coal  from  Cardiff 
thousand,  Canadian  currency.  The  ^.^^^^  ^^  Honolulu  or  to  this  coast, 
same  firm  have  chartered  the  bark- 
entine  S.  F.  Tolmie  at  $15  Canadian 
for  lumber  to  Japan,  and  the  Paci- 
fic Export  Lumber  Company  are  re- 
ported to  have  chartered  the  Japa-  p  i 
nese  steamer  Yoman  Maru  for  Japa-  r  CrSOnaiS 

nese  squares  on   private  terms,   and  Harold   H.   Ebey,   district   director 

the     American     schooner    Levi     Os-  of   operations.   Shipping   Board,   San 

trander  for  logs  from  Coos   Bay  to  Francisco,     has     resigned,     effective 

Japan    at    a    lump    sum   said    to    be  October    31,    to    join    Williams,    Di- 

$26,000.     Dant   &   Russell,   Inc.,    are  mond    &    Company,    general    Pacific 

said  to  have   chartered  the  steamer  Coast    agents    of   the    American-Ha- 

Clyde   Maru    on   private   terms,   also  waiian.     Mr.    Ebey's    scalp    recently 

for    logs    from    Portland    to    Japan,  was  sought  by  political  Washington, 

The  steamers  West  Catanace,  A.   L.  but  his   record   and   protests   of  the 

Kent    and    Felix    Taussig    have    all  Pacific    American    Steamship    Asso- 

been    chartered    in    New    York    for  elation   were   efficacious    in   warding 

lumber  from  the  Pacific   Coast  to  a  off  dismissal.    He  will  be  in  charge 

port  north  of  Hatteras,  and  the  rates  of    operations    of    Williams-Dimond, 

reported   are   $16    for   the    first   and  although   his  familiarity  with  Euro- 

$15  for  the  last  two.     The  schooner  pean-Pacific  trade,  gained  during  his 

Fearless    was    chartered    by    A.    F.  Kosmos   Line  agency,  would   fit  him 

Thane    &    Company    for    lumber    to  equally   well   for  the   traffic   depart- 


No  sailers  have  been  fixed  for  Af- 
rica. The  going  rate  is  about  $25 
per  thousand. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  October  24,  1921. 

Since  our  freight  report  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  there  has  been  a  much 
healthier  freight  market.  Although 
this  has  not  manifested  itself  in 
many  more  fixtures  of  full  cargoes, 
some  few  fixtures  have  resulted  and 
the  trans-Pacific  trade  shows  a 
steadier    firmness. 

Grain  to  Europe  is  still  taking  its 
share  of  tonnage,  but  the  number  of 
fixtures  is  not  so  heavy  as  last 
month  and  no  barley  chartering  has 
been  done.  The  rates  for  wheat  from 
the  North  are  lower,  most  of  the 
fixtures  reported  being  at  about 
50/—. 

Several  steamers  are  reported  at 
about  $14  with  lumber  to  the  Orient 
and  four  vessels  are  reported  fixed 
on  time  charter  at  about  6/ —  for 
one  year,  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  these  vessels  will  be  used 
principally  in  the  trans-Pacific  lum- 
ber trade. 

Several  steamers  have  been  re- 
ported taken  for  lumber  for  ports 
north  of  Hatteras  at  rates  ranging 
from  $15  to  $17. 

A  full  steamer  cargo  is  reported 
to  Australia  at  80,/ — ,  but  outside  of 
this  the  Australian  market  has  been 
quiet. 

To  We.st  Coast  South  America  the 
regular  lines  are  taking  parcels,  but 
one  full  sailer  cargo  has  been  done 
at  about  $18. 

Several  vessels  are  reported  for 
copra  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  to 
San  Francisco  at  about  $10. 

C.   BEYFUSS   CO., 
BROKERS. 


About  People 


ment.  For  four  years  Mr.  Ebey  was 
with  the  Shipping  Board  and  was 
San  Francisco  director  for  three 
years. 

Walter  Gompertz,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Coal  Company, 
San  Francisco,  a  bunkering  com- 
pany, has  resigned  to  enter  business 
on  his  own  account. 

Edgar  McKee  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor Commission. 

Captains  A.  A.  Langkilde  and  K. 
P.  T.  Woods  have  been  appointed 
Columbia  River  bar  pilots. 

I.  Abe,  Portland  manager  of  Su- 
zuki &  Company,  is  transferred  to 
Seattle  and  is  succeeded  at  Port- 
land by  H.  Toda. 
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Alexander  1).  Fraser  is  now  kcii- 
eral  agent  of  the  North  Atlantic  & 
Western  in  the  Middle  West  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  He  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  steel 
shipments. 

J.  D.  Dwyer  has  been  promoted  to 
be  assistant  freight  agent  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Seattle, 
succeeding  Robert  W.  Heinsch,  re- 
signed. 

Charles  Donley  will  represent  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  dis- 
tricts with  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Edwin  C.  McLaughlin,  superin- 
tendent of  the  White  Star  at  Pier 
60,  New  York,  retired  October  1 
after  33  years  of  service. 

George  B.  Green  and  A.  M.  Green, 
general  manager  and  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  East  Waterway 
Dock  &  Warehouse  Company,  Se- 
attle,  resigned,   effective   October    1. 

R.  C.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  Rice 
Association  of  California,  of  the 
South  Pacific  Millers'  Association, 
and  of  the  Green  Coffee  Association 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  resigned  to  become 
an  official  of  the  Pasadena  Milling 
Company. 

Captain  Andrew  Dixon,  one  of  the 

founders  of  Struthers  &  Dixon,  has 
retired  from  active  business.  In 
1904  Captain  Dixon  became  first  offi- 
cer of  the  old  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ship Mongolia;  later  was  promoted 
to  command  of  the  Coptic,  Korea,  Si- 
beria and  Manchuria,  the  last  of 
which  he  had  when  the  fleet  was 
sold  in  1915.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  and  Harry  Struthers  organ- 
ized their  firm. 

Thomas  James,  who  has  been  with 
Frank  K.  Hitching,  agent  of  the  Ya- 
mashita  Kisen  Kaisha,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  J.  V.  C.  Comfort, 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail. 

Harry  Kimball,  former  president 
of  the  Remington  Arms  Company  and 
of  other  corporations,  has  been  made 
financial  vice-president  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  in  charge  of  the  offices 
of  the  comptroller,  treasurer,  auditor 
and  collector. 

Sidney  Henry,  recently  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Drydocks  & 
Shipbuilding  Company,  is  commer- 
cial manager  of  the  Shipping  Board 
with  jurisdiction  over  shipyards.  Hog 
Island   included. 

J.  A.  Roach,  special  agent,  marine 
department  of  the  London  Assur- 
ance, San  Francisco,  has  resigned 
and  is  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Tom- 
linson. 

Edgar  H.  Lion  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  insurance  department 
of  H.  M.  Newhall  &   Company,   San 


l'"raiicisco,  succeeding  G.  S.  Pettis, 
resigned.  Mr.  Lion  had  been  man- 
ager of  the  marine  department. 

R.  B.  Hooper,  late  of  the  adjusting 
department  of  Johnson  &  Higgins, 
Seattle,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
San  F'rancisco  office. 

Fred  I.  Tucker,  of  Boston,  was  ap- 
pointed as  manager  of  the  plants 
division  in  the  commercial  manager's 
department  of  the  Shipping  Board 
October  11. 

Deaths 

Captain  S.  A.  Hoyt,  first  port  war- 
den of  Seattle,  in  Seattle  October  6. 

Robert  J.  Tyson,  former  president 
of  the  Seaboard  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  in  Piedmont,  California, 
October  13.  He  entered  business  in 
the  marine  department  of  the  Fire- 
man's   Fund   Insurance    Company    in 

SUBCHASER  NOW  FISHERMAN 

AVERY  interesting  addition 
recently  made  to  the  fishing 
fleets  of  San  Diego  is  the 
converted  subchaser  Corona. 
The  Corona  has  an  over-all  length 
of  110  feet,  a  beam  of  15  feet  4'^ 
inches,  and  a  draft  loaded  of  5  feet 
forward  and  6  feet  aft.  She  was 
purchased  in  New  York  and  was 
there  equipped  with  two  100  horse- 
power Fairbanks  -  Morse  crude  oil 
semi-Diesel  engines.  On  her  trials 
she  developed  a  speed  of  14  knots 
an  hour,  her  normal  speed,  however, 
being  12  knots. 

She  was  brought  around  from  New 
York  to  San  Diego  by  Captain  F.  E. 
Davis,  the  actual  running  time  be- 
ing 21  days,  a  very  good  passage  for 
such  a  boat,  particularly  as  very 
rough  weather  was  experienced  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Captain  Davis 
is  very  outspoken  in  his  praise  of 
the  seaworthiness  of  this  boat  and 
of  her  capabilities  in  the  fish  car- 
rier line. 

She  is  being  used  for  carrier  work 
in  connection  with  the  fleets  fishing 
for  fresh  fish  for  the  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles  markets.  Her  engines 
have  been  functioning  perfectly  and 
at  a  fuel  expense  which  is  a  small 
fraction  of  that  for  a  gasoline-driven 
boat  of  the  same  dimensions. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion— A  Record  of  Ships  Built.     An 

attractive  book  of  65  pages  bound 
in  green  pressboard  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  samples  of  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. 

The  plant  of  this  firm  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest  single  shipbuild- 
ing plant  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  This  plant  has  a 
shipway  capacity  of  28  vessels  at 
one  time,  together  with  ample  out- 
fitting basins  and  complete  shop  and 


1885;  became  special  agent  in  the 
fire  insurance  department;  joined 
his  brother,  George  H.  Tyson,  in  the 
general  agency  of  the  German-Amer- 
ican in  1891;  and  ten  years  later 
organized  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Tyson  & 
Company.  In  May,  1905,  he  organ- 
ized the  Seaboard  National  Bank 
and  was  its  vice-president  until 
1906,  when  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency. He  is  survived  by  his  wid- 
ow, two  sons  and  a  daughter;  and 
by  three  brothers :  George  H., 
James,  president  of  the  Charles  Nel- 
son Company,  and  Mitchell,  a  San 
Francisco  bar  pilot. 

Captain  Alfred  Kitts,  formerly  of 
the  Pacific  Mail,  in  Galveston  Octo- 
ber 13. 

Captain  William  S.  Daniels  of  the 
Standard  Oil,  in  San  Francisco  Oc- 
tober  15. 

storage  facilities.  At  one  period  the 
yard  was  actively  at  work  on  43 
ships  on  the  ways  and  in  the  outfit- 
ting basins. 

This  yard  undoubtedly  has  the 
most  complete  track  and  crane  sys- 
tems for  tying  the  various  parts  of 
the  plant  together  that  have  ever 
been  installed  in  any  shipbuilding 
plant.  There  are  115  cranes,  varj-- 
ing  in  capacity  from  l^a  tons  to  200 
tons,  and  over  15  miles  of  standard 
gauge  railroad  trackage.  The  ways 
range  in  capacity  up  to  ships  of 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  large  ways  are  capable 
of  taking  the  launching  weight  of 
the   heaviest   superdreadnoughts. 

Practically  every  type  of  steam- 
ship built  is  illustrated  in  this  book. 
The  book  commemorates  the  twenti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, and  it  is  shown  that  during 
the  twenty  years  up  to  August  1, 
1921,  they  have  been  responsible 
for  the  building  of  265  vessels  with 
a  total  displacement  tonnage  of  1,- 
035,925  tons,  a  total  length  of  88,- 
001  feet,  and  a  total  horsepower  of 
1,982,835.  The  total  length  of  these 
ships  is  equivalent  to  16  2  3  miles. 
In  addition  to  the  total  horsepower 
of  these  vessels,  the  yard  has  built 
engines  for  ships  elsewhere  totaling 
19,200  H.  P. 

The  vessels  built  include  passen- 
ger and  cargo  vessels,  tank  steam- 
ers, colliers,  general  cargo  ships, 
battleships,  battle  -  cruisers,  light 
cruisers,  destroyers,  river  passenger 
steamers,  ferry  boats,  car  floats,  oil 
and  coal  barges,  lightships,  light- 
house tenders,  fireboats,  revenue 
cutters,  dredges,  mine  planters,  and 
pontoons.  Fighting  ships  have  been 
built  for  the  navies  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  United  States,  China, 
Greece,   Japan   and   Argentina. 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


SHOP  WORK  ON  LARGE  ENGINES 

Some  Notable  Tools  in  a  Southern  California  Shipyard 


WE    illustrate    herewith    three 
rather    notable    examples    of 
large     planer    work    in    the 
building  of  marine  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  in  the  machine  shop 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company. 

The  12-foot  planer,  which  is  shown 
in  one  illustration  operating  on  the 
bedplate,  has  a  24-foot  2-inch  table, 
a  width  between  housings  of  12  feet 
10  inches,  and  a  height  clear  of  JO 
feet. 

The  bedplate  shown  is  for  the  3500 
horsepower  triple  expansion  marine 
reciprocating  engine  used  in  the 
freighters  of  the  West  Lewark  class. 
This  bedplate  is  23  feet  in  length, 
12  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  3 
inches  deep,  with  a  total  weight  of 
60,000  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  that  the  bedplate  is 
made  in  three  sections.  The  joints 
between  these  sections  are  surfaced 
and  the  flanges  held  by  through  bolts 
fitted  into  reamed  holes.  The  entire 
bedplate  thus  assembled  is  planed  in 
one  operation  for  the  faces  to  re- 
ceive the  feet  of  the  A-frames  and 
columns. 


Sixty    thousand    pound    bedplate  for   3500    i 
marine  engine   on    12-foot    planer 


A-frame  of  3500  i.  h.  p. 


narine  engine  on   10-foot  planer  at  the  shop  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding 
and   Drydock  Company 


An  A-frame  is  shown  on  the  10- 
foot  planer,  the  guide  faces  for  the 
crosshead  guides  being  planed  simul- 
taneously by  the  two  tool  heads  on 
the  planer.  The  casting  for  this  A- 
frame,  which  forms  one  of  the  back 
columns  of  the  engine,  weighs  10,400 
pounds,  has  a  height  of  13  feet  2 
inches,  a  width  of  6  feet  6  inches, 
and  a  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches.  The 
illustration  plainly  shows  the  meth- 
od of  fastening  this  big  casting  on 
the  platen. 

This  10-foot  planer,  which  was  de- 
signed by  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  and  built  entirely 
in  the  plant  of  that  firm,  has  a  21- 
foot  table,  10  feet  clear  width  be- 
tween the  housings,  and  a  clear 
height  under  the  tools  of  7  feet  6 
inches.  The  illustration  clearly  shows 
the  individual  electric  drive  and  the 
clever  distribution  of  metal  in  the 
castings  to  equalize  stresses  and 
produce  a  rigid  machine  tool  with 
the  minimum  weight. 

The  low  pressure  cylinders  for 
these  engines  have  a  78-inch  bore 
which,  combined  with  the  48-inch 
stroke,  makes  a  very  massive  cast- 
ing weighing  in  the  rough  40,000 
pounds  and  having  over-all  dimen- 
sions of  10  feet  8  inches  in  length, 
8  feet  1  inch  in  width,  and  a  height 
of  8  feet  2  inches. 

The  planer  shown  working  on  this 
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cvlinder  was  also  designed  and  built 
in  the  shops  of  the  Los  Angeh-s 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company. 
a  smaller  sized  planer  which  was  on 
hand  being  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
design  and  reconstructed  to  form  the 
larger  tool. 

The  excellent  record  made  by  the 
reciprocating  engines  built  and  in- 
stalled by  this  yard  in  their  own 
ships  demonstrates  the  accurate 
work  of  these  tools. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Max  Kuner  Company  have  re- 
cently opened  at  Portland  a  branch 
of  their  Seattle  firm,  w^hich  will  be 
located  at  506  Spalding  Building, 
where  they  will  carry  a  full  line  of 
nautical  instruments.  All  ship  mas- 
ters are  invited  to  make  this  office 
their  headquarters  at  Portland. 


ELECTRICAL    EXHIBIT 

The  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  will  confine  its 
exhibit  at  the  exposition  of  the  Ma- 
rine Equipment  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, to  be  held  in  New  York  Novem- 
ber 14  to  19,  to  electrical  deck  and 
dock  machinery,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  naval  architects  will  spec- 
ialize on  electric  propulsion  and 
electric  auxiliaries  at  their  conven- 
tion during  the  same  week. 


Low  pressure   cylinder  3500 


Angeles   yard 


REPAIRS  ON  A  TOWING  MACHINE 


THE  ship  repairing  and  engi- 
neering firm  of  Muir  and  Sy- 
mon,  Incorporated,  has  for  a 
long  time  held  an  enviable  rep- 
utation along  the  San  Francisco  wa- 
terfront in  the  solving  of  knotty  shop 
problems.  In  fact,  they  acted  as  a 
"sheet  anchor"  in  times  of  distress 
to  many  a  puzzled  mariner.  This 
reputation  harks  back  as  far  as  the 
days  of  the  old  sailing  ships  when 
William  Muir,  Senior,  was  one  of  the 
best  known  shipsmiths  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

That  Mooney  and  Young,  who  have 
recently  purchased  the  shop  and  bus- 
iness of  Muir  and  Symon,  have  also 
fallen  heir  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  much  of  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  are  solved,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration showing  the  methods  adopt- 
ed for  the  removal  of  a  broken  drum 
from  the  shaft  of  a  towing  machine. 
A  5-foot  gear  wheel  and  a  2-foot 
6-inch  drum  with  flanges  4  feet  in 
diameter  were  assembled  on  a  6-inch 
steel  shaft,  the  drum  and  gear  being 
held  by  two  keys.  Two  powerful 
jacks  were  applied  on  the  inside  of 
the  flange  of  the  drum,  the  thrust 
being  taken  against  the  inner  face 
of  the  gear.     A  heavy  double  strap 


was  placed  against  the  end  of  the 
shaft  and  through  bolts  carried  from 
the  flange  of  the  drum  to  this  strap, 
enabling  the  machinist  to  apply  great 
leverage  in  pulling  and   pushing   at 


the  same  time.  The  drum  was  thus 
quickly  started  from  its  seat  on  the 
shaft  and  in  a  very  few  moments 
the  shop  was  ready  to  place  a  new 
drum   casting. 


Repair  work  on  a  towing  machine  in  tlie  shop  of  Mooney  and  Young.  San  Francisco.  Since  this 
photograph  was  taken.  George  A.  Armes  has  acquired  an  interest  in  this  firm,  and  a  reorganization 
has  been  effected  under  the  name  of  General  Engineering  Company.  Details  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  Pacific   Marine  Review. 


NEW  POWER  CROSS  FEED  FOR  TURRET  LATHE 


A  compact  and  neatly  de- 
signed power  cross  feed  to 
the  cutoff  slide,  having  many 
unique  features,  has  recently 
been  developed  for  the  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  tilted  turret  lathes  and 
screw  machines  manufactured  by 
the  Wood  Turret  Machine  Company 
of  Brazil,   Indiana. 

This  design  of  power  cross  slide 
insures  rigidity  as  well  as  permanent 
alignment  of  this  part,  as  the  apron 
or  gear  box  is  cast  integral  with  the 
saddle. 

The  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
feed  screw  by  means  of  two  bevel 
gears  on  lower  feed  shaft  meshing 
with  a  third  gear  on  a  vertical  shaft, 
thence  through  helical  gears  to  the 
feed  screws. 

One  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
single  lever  control  which  gives  feed 
engagement  in  either  direction  by 
simply  moving  through  three  posi- 
tions. When  the  lever  is  in  a  ver- 
tical position  the  feeds  are  disen- 
gaged. Throwing  lever  to  the  left 
engages  the  inward  feed.  Moving 
lever  to  right  engages  for  feed  out- 
ward. 

Six  feed  changes,  ranging  from 
.003  inch  to  .023  inch  per  revolu- 
tion of  spindle  are  provided,  any 
one  of  which  is  instantly  available 
without  stopping  machine. 

Provision  is  made  to  safeguard 
the  feed  mechanism  against  over- 
load or  accident  by  providing  a 
brass  shear  pin  on  the  lower  feed 
shaft.     This   pin    is   easily    replaced, 


The  Tilted  Turret  Lathe  equipped  with   New   Power   Cross   Feed   for  Cut-off   Slide 


should  it  become  necessary,  and  as 
the  element  of  safety  gained  is  quite 
an  item,  this  device  is  certainly 
worth  due  consideration. 

A  large  dial  is  fitted  on  hand 
wheel  which  is  graduated  to  .001. 
Provision  is  made  for  clamping  the 
dial  at  any  point. 

The  feed  screw  is  provided  with 
two  bronze  bearings  in  the  outboard 


end  of  slide,  insuring  stability,  and 
a  very  ingenious  method  of  taking 
up  the  back  lash  of  feed  screw  is 
provided  in  a  knurled  adjusting  nut 
which  is  locked  by  hand  wheel. 

The  general  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  obtain  rigidity  combined 
with  a  simple  compact  design  that 
would  offer  an  efficient  and  easily 
controlled   feed   mechanism. 


TORCH-CUTTING  CAST  IRON 


A  5-ton  cast  iron  propeller  hub 
was  recently  successfully  cut 
in  half  with  an  oxyacetylene 
torch.  The  thickness  of  this 
casting  ranged  from  seven  to  ten 
inches.  Two  cuts  were  made,  each 
40  inches  long.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  clean  the  casting,  although 
it  had  been  lying  in  the  open  for 
months  and  was  covered  with  rust; 
nor  did  the  operator  preheat  the  hub 
preparatory  to  cutting.  The  photo- 
graph reproduced  herewith  shows 
how  the  job  looked  after  successful 
completion.  The  work  was  perform- 
ed at  the  shop  of  a  large  manufac- 
turer of  propellers,  as  a  test  of  the 
cast  iron  cutting  qualities  of  the 
torch — an  Airco  "D." 

In  a  shop  such  as  this  the  value 
of  the  cast  iron  cutting  torch  lies 
in  its  ability  to  cut  up  heavy  cum- 
bersome castings  which  for  various 
reasons  have  been  discarded  and 
must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way. 

The  cost  of  cutting  cast  iron  with 
the  oxyacetylene  torch  is  about  five 
times  that  of  steel,  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  following  data  prepared 


Cast    Iron    I'r.iiiclkT     Hub    ol    5    Ion.     wci;;ht   cut    in   two    with    Oxyacetylene    T.jich 
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by  A.  S.  Kinsey,  professor  of  shop 
practice,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, iiiul  advisory  service  engi- 
neer of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Com- 
pany, will  be  of  interest  to  the  man 
contemplating  the  use  of  an  oxyace- 
tylene  torch  for  the  cutting  of  cast 
iron : 

"Steel  12  inches  thick  can  be  cut 
with  oxygen  and  acetylene  at  the 
rate  of  about  30  square  inches  per 
minute,  costing,  say,  1.5  cents  for 
labor,  10  cents  for  oxygen  and  2 
cents  for  acetylene,  a  total  of  13.5 
cents  to  cut  30  square  inches  per 
minute. 

"Twelve-inch  cast  iron"  (used  in 
Professor  Kinsey's  experiments)  "was 
cut  at  the  rate  of  7  square  inches 
per  minute,  costing  1.5  cents  for 
labor,  13  cents  for  oxygen  and  4 
cents   for  acetylene,   a  total   of   18.5 


cents    to    cut    7    square    inches    per 
minute. 

"We  may  therefore  calculate  the 
following  approximate  figures  on  a 
basis  of  100  square  inches  of  metal 
cut: 


square  inches  to  cut  off  with  the 
torch  would  cost  if  cut  by  machin- 
ery at  least  $5.00  for  labor  and  pow- 
er if  the  casting  were  of  convenient 
size  to  handle.  However,  the  cost 
might    be    double    that    amount    for 


To   Cut   by  Hand   Torch   100  Square  Inches  of  Cast  Iron  and  Steel  with 

Oxygen  and   Acetylene 

Consumption Cost  

Mate-  Time      Oxygen    Acetyl.  Operator's  Acety- 

rial  Minutes     cu.  ft.     cu.  ft.        Time        Oxygen        lene  Total 

Cast  iron  15  123  21  $.22  $1.84  $.56  $2.62 

Steel  3.5  25  2  .06  .37  .05  .48 


While  the  above  figures  show  the 
relative  cost  of  cutting  cast  iron  and 
steel  with  acetylene  torch  to  be  high 
for  cast  iron,  it  is  fair  to  note  that 
the  only  other  way  to  cut  cast  iron, 
i.  e.,  by  machinery,  would  cost  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  cutting  it 
with  the  torch.  For  example,  a  slab 
of   cast    iron    costing   $2.62    per    100 


machining   a   big,    unwieldy   casting. 
We  may  therefore  summarize: 
Comparative  Cost  of  Cutting  100 
Square  Inches  of  Metal 

Metal  Method  Cost  per 

Cut  Used  lOOsq.  in. 

Steel  by  oxyacetylene  torch. .$0.48 

Cast  iron  by  oxyacetylene  torch..  2.62 

Cast  iron  by  machinery 5.00 


MACHINING  PIPE  FITTINGS 

Some  Interesting  Methods  in  San  Francisco  Shop 


THE  Pacific  Foundry  Company 
of  San  Francisco  has  adopted 
as  one  of  its  specialties  the 
manufacture  of  pipe  fittings. 
Its  line  includes  standard  and  heavy 
hydraulic  fittings,  both  flanged  and 
threaded,  in  all  the  various  sizes  of 
elbows,  flanges,  crosses  and  tees.  In 
order  to  facilitate  a  production  of 
threaded  fittings,  this  firm  has  in- 
stalled a  complete  set  of  Murchey 
collapsible  taps,  ranging  in  size  from 
1  to  10  inches  and  comprising  a  to- 
tal of  24  taps. 

Our  illustration  shows  one  of  these 
taps  in  use  in  a  Baker  upright  drill- 
ing and  tapping  machine.  The  spe- 
cial trunnion  fixture  for  holding  the 
fitting,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  cut, 
was  designed  and  built  in  the  shop. 

In  this  fixture  there  are  two  heads 
adjustably  mounted  on  a  table  and 
movable  along  a  dovetailed  guide  by 
means  of  adjusting  screws  operated 
by  hand  wheels.  These  heads  carry 
large  spindles  to  receive  special 
chuck  jaws  for  gripping  the  work. 
One  spindle  can  be  operated  long- 
itudinally by  a  hand  wheel  to  grip 
or  release  the  work  at  will.  The 
other  spindle  is  fitted  with  a  worm 
gear  mechanism  for  the  rotation  of 
the  spindles  and  work  and  with  an 
index  plate  to  indicate  the  angle  of 
rotation.  The  chuck  jaw  blocks  on 
the  spindles  are  arranged  to  receive 
special  jaws  made  to  suit  the  vari- 
ous fittings  to  be  held.  The  fixture 
is  designed  with  a  capacity  for  fit- 
tings up  to  16  inches. 

In  order  to  facilitate  work  with 
this  same  machine  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Pacific  Foundry  Com- 
pany designed  a  special  facing  head 
for  surfacing  the  face  of  flanged  fit- 
tings as  they  were  held  in  the  spe- 
cial fixture.  This  head  consists  of 
a  rectangular  body  mounted  directly 
on   the    vertical    spindle   of   the   ma- 


Tapping    fittings 

in    special 

trunnion    fixture 

designed  by 

staff  of  the 

Pacific   Foundry 

Company,  on 
a   Baker   upright 
drilling  machine 


chine  and  carrying  two  facing  cut- 
ters which  overlap  each  other  by 
about  three-eighths  inch  in  the  cir- 
cular path  around  the  work.  A  gear 
ring  is  carried  on  this  rectangular 
body  and  connected  by  suitable  shaft- 
ing and  spur  gears  to  the  longitud- 
inal feed  screw  so  that  the  revolving 
cutters  are  traversed  across  the  face 


of  the  work  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
quarter  inch  per  revolution.  The 
depth  of  cut  is  generally  about  3/32 
of  an  inch. 

The  table  holding  the  special  chuck- 
ing fixture  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  four  4-inch  pneumatic  cylinders 
located  under  the  corners,  the  range 
of  lift  approximating  8  inches. 
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The  age-old  dream  of  the  alchemist 
is  realized  because  of  Linde 


THROUGH  countless  cen- 
turies man  dreamed  of 
transmuting  the  baser  met- 
als into  gold.  Patiently,  labori- 
ously, often  consecrating  their 
very  lives  to  the  work,  the  Al- 
chemists of  old  toiled  on  toward 
their  elusive  goal. 

As  late  as  1873  James  Price, 
the  last  of  the  Alchemists,  sought 
death  by  his  own  hand  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  failure  of 
his  experiments. 

Linde  Engineers  of  to-day  have 
made  this  dream  of  by-gone  ages 
come  true. 


By  producing  uniformly  pure 
oxygen  in  industrial  volume,  they 
have  made  it  possible  for  oxy- 
acetylene  welders  and  cutters  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  tons  of 
metal  machinery  annually— turn- 
ing base  metal  into  gold— a  saving 
in  money  far  in  excess  of  any 
vision  of  wealth  dreamed  of  by 
ancient  philosophers. 

And  Linde  does  more  than  supply 
oxygen  of  absolutely  uniform  purity. 
Thanks  to  a  chain  of  twenty-nine 
plants  and  forty-six  warehouses  tt 
delivers  Linde  Oxygen  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted  in  any  volume. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

THE    LARGEST    PRODUCER    OF    OXYGEN    IN    THE    WORLD 
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TIIR  new  style  DS  (".eo- 
metric  self-open iiig  and 
adjustable  die  heads 
were  designed  primar- 
ily for  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
automatic  screw  machines. 
They  are  imite  as  well  adapt- 
ed to  other  automatics,  and 
where  they  are  used,  there  is 
no  reversing  of  the  spindle 
to  back  the  die  head  otT  the 
threaded  work. 

These  die  heads  are  simple 
and  compact.  They  do  not 
depend  on  the  turret  feed, 
but  float  to  suit  the  thread 
being  cut.  This  prevents 
stripping  and  shaving  of  the 
threads  and  makes  the  usual 
close  camming  of  the  ma- 
chine  unnecessary. 

Note  the  lever  trip,  which 
reduces  the  force  of  tripping 
the  die  head  and  lightens  ac- 
cordingly the  reaction  on  the 
threads  being  cut. 

Buffer  springs  allow  the 
die    head    to    yield     slightly 


GEOMETRIC  DIE  HEADS 

For  Single  Spindle  Automatics 


Geometric   die   head    of   a   new   style   adapted    for    use    with    single   spindle 
automatic    screw    machine 


when  the  chasers  come  in 
contact  with  the  work,  in- 
suring a  good  smooth  thread 
from  the  start. 

The  two  check  nuts  at  the 
side  of  the  die  head  provide 


eas.v  adjustment  of  the  point 
of  tripping. 

Shock  and  wear  are  elim- 
inated by  the  spring  closing 
attachment.  This  is  of  spe- 
cial  value   when    closing  the 


die  head  rapidly. 

Push  buttons  eliminate  all 
trouble  in  inserting  the 
chasers. 

No  face  plate  is  necessary, 
making  it  possible  to  use 
projecting  chasers  where  re- 
(|uired  for  cutting  close  to  a 
shoulder. 

The  closing  attachment  is 
located  in  a  convenient  po-i 
sition  to  strike  a  stop  on  thei 
machine,  which  automatical- 
ly closes  the  die  head  when 
the  turret  revolves. 

The  chasers  are  of  sturdy 
construction.  They  have  long 
bearings  in  the  die  head 
skeleton  and  are  supported 
by  hardened  keys,  which 
prevent  tilting  and  conse- 
quent cutting  of  taper 
threads.  There  are  four 
chasers  in  each  size  die 
head. 

The  die  heads  are  provid- 
ed with  shanks  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular size  machine  on 
which  they  are  to  be  used. 


NEW  LANDIS  GRINDING  MACHINE 


THE  Landis  Tool  Com- 
pany of  Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania,  has  re- 
cently put  on  the  mar- 
ket a  new  tool  which  fills  a 
long  felt  need  in  automotive 
shops.  This  machine  will 
grind  accurately  and  rapidly 
all  auto  crank  shafts,  pis- 
tons, pins  and  other  parts 
with  the  exception  of  course 
of  the  cylinder  blocks. 

This  new  machine  is  unique 
for  it  is  a  further  develop- 
ment of  a  standard  machine 
which  has  proven  a  success 
after  satisfactory  service. 
The  feature  of  this  machine 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
can  he  changed  from  crank 
grinding  to  piston  and  pin 
work.  This  change  can  be 
made  by  the  average  oper- 
ator in  approximately  ten 
minutes.  These  features  par- 
ticularly recommend  it  for 
the  garage  or  job  shop  where 
all  kinds  of  grinding  must  be 
done  rapidly.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  ma- 
chine it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  two  or  three  ma- 
chines to  handle  the  same 
work. 

For  regrinding  crank  pins 
the  machine  is  equipped  with 
special  sliding  head  for  get- 
ting the  retjuired  throw  for 
each  shaft  without  the  use 
of  any  throw  blocks.  Each 
head  has  a  very  accurate 
and  easy  reading  graduated 
scale  to  locate  the  desired 
throw.  Each  head  has  bal- 
ance   weight    which    can    be 
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New  type  of   Land 
pins   and 

adjusted  for  different  weights 
of  shafts.  The  shafts  are 
held  by  two  universal  chucks, 
one  located  on  each  head. 
This  method  eliminates  the 
use  of  bushings  for  the  dif- 
ferent diameters  of  shafts. 

The  crank  pins  are  cen- 
tered by  a  special  device 
which  fits  on  top  of  back 
rest.  This  is  exceedingly 
quick  and  accurate.  To 
change  machine  from  crank- 
shaft to  piston   grinding,   all 


is   grinding   machine  especially   adapted    for 
pistons   of   automobile    and    motorboat    gas 

that  is  necessary  is  to  re- 
move the  crank  fixtures  from 
those  of  spindle  after  the 
fashion  of  removing  a  face 
plate  from  a  lathe  spindle. 

Since  this  machine  is  a 
further  development  of  one 
already  on  the  market,  there 
is  no  great  engineering  and 
pattern  cost  charged  against 
it.  It  can  therefore  be  of- 
fered to  the  trade  at  a  very 
attractive  price,  so  that  the 
machine  need  not  be  kept  in 


Courtesy  of  Western  Machinery  World 
regrinding  crank 
engines 

constant  operation  to  assure 
returns  on  the  investment. 

The  machine  has  capacity 
for  handling  all  crankshafts 
used  in  automobile  gas  en- 
gines and  many  of  those  used 
on   the   tractors   now   in   use. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone 
of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  handle  this  machine 
and  are  ready  to  send  those 
interested  any  additional  in- 
formation that  may  be  de- 
sired. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  BELT-DRIVEN  AIR  COMPRESSORS 


THE  Ingersoll-Rand  Com- 
pany, 1 1  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  announced  a 
new  line  of  belt-driven 
air  compressors.  This  type 
is  known  as  the  Imperial 
Type  XCB  and  has  incorpo- 
rated in  it  several  noteworthy 
features  of  construction,  in- 
cluding Ingersoll-Rand  plate 
valves,  for  both  the  air  in- 
take and  discharge,  and  the 
five  -  step  clearance  control 
for  regulating  the  compres- 
sor's output. 

The  clearance  control  has 
been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess on  the  larger  direct-con- 
nected electric  motor-driven 
compressors  manufactured  by 
the  same  company  and  has 
proven  itself  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  and  efficient  form 
of  compressor  regulation. 
Thousands  of  these  direct- 
connected  air  compressors 
are  installed  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  are  well  known 
by  those  in  charge  of  plants 
where  conditions  call  for 
more  than  600  cubic  feet  of 
free  air  a  minute  and  where 
direct  connected  electric  mo- 
tor-drive is  used.  The  use 
of  this  form  of  regulation  is 
a  most  noteworthy  develop- 
ment in  air  compressor  de- 
sign during  recent  years  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  all 
users  of  air  povi'er. 

The  clearance  control  is  a 
method  of  securing  extreme- 
ly efficient  operation  at  par- 
tial loads.  Under  average 
working  conditions  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  de- 
mand for  air  is  seldom  steady 
throughout  the  working  day 
and  for  this  reason  the  per- 
formance of  the  compressor 
at  underload  is  of  primary 
importance. 

With  the  clearance  control 
the  compressor  is  automatic- 
ally loaded  or  unloaded  in 
five  successive  steps,  these 
.steps  being  obtained  by  the 
reduction  or  addition  of  clear- 
ance space  to  the  air  cylin- 
ders. The  compressor  will 
operate  at  full,  three-quar- 
ters, one-half,  one  -  quarter 
and  no  loads  and  the  design 
of  the  clearance  control  is 
such  as  to  secure  efficient 
operation  at  any  one  step, 
the  reduction  in  input  power 
required  being  practically  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  output  capacity. 

An  extremely  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  clearance  control 
is  the  fact  that  the  clear- 
ance pockets  are  made  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  compres- 
sor  cylinder   and    the   entire 


The  Imperial  type   XCB   IngersoU-Rand  air  compressor.     15  inch   by  9^-^    inch 

cylinders  by   12  inch  stroke.    Shown  with   short  belt   drive 

and   electric   motor 


regulation  is  obtained  by  the 
control  of  the  volume  of  air 
taken   in  and  compressed. 

With  this  method  of  con- 
trol there  is  no  loss  of  power 
due  to  wastage  of  air  and 
leakage.  The  clearance  pock- 
ets in  the  cylinder  are  auto- 
matically thrown  in  commu- 
nication with  the  ends  of 
each  cylinder  in  proper  suc- 
cession, the  process  being 
controlled  by  a  predetermin- 
ed variation  in  receiver  pres- 
sure. With  the  compressor 
operating  at  partial  capacity 
a  portion  of  the  air  is  com- 
pressed into  an  added  clear- 
ance space  instead  of  pass- 
ing   through    the    discharge 


valves.  On  the  return  stroke 
this  air  expands,  giving  up 
its  stored  energy  to  the  pis- 
tons. 

The  inlet  valves  remain 
closed  until  the  cylinder  pres- 
sure equals  the  intake  pres- 
sure. At  this  point  the  in- 
let valves  are  opened  auto- 
matically and  free  air  is  tak- 
en into  the  cylinder  for  the 
remainder  of  the  return 
stroke.  Thus  the  inlet  ca- 
pacity is  reduced  without  re- 
ducing the  intake  pressure. 
On  a  two-stage  compressor 
clearance  space  in  proper 
proportion  is  added  simul- 
taneously for  both  high  and 
low  cylinders,  giving  a  con- 


Section  through  cylinders  and   intercooler  of  Imperial   type   XCB 
Ingersoll-Rand   air   compressor 


stant  ratio  of  compression 
and  maintaining  conditions 
necessary  for  the  highest 
compression  efficiency 
throughout  the  entire  load 
range. 

Another  added  feature  of 
this  control  is  the  maximum 
demand  stop  which  will  pre- 
vent the  compressor  being 
operated  at  any  higher  max- 
imum load  than  is  desired. 
This  can  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  compressor  will  operate 
on  a  maximum  of  one-fourth, 
one  -  half,  three  -  fourths,  or 
full  load,  and  under  condi- 
tions where  the  load  factor 
is  comparatively  low,  it  is  of 
value  in  reducing  the  max- 
imum demand,  permitting  a 
saving  in  the  purchase  of 
electric  power  —  a  feature 
found  in  no  other  type  of 
control. 

With  the  clearance  control 
reduction  in  power  required 
will  be  in  proportion  to  re- 
duction in  output  capacity. 
All  the  mechanism  for  reg- 
ulating the  compressor  is  in- 
dependent of  the  compressor 
running  gear.  The  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  com- 
pressor is  automatically  ac- 
complished in  steps,  the  dif- 
ference betw'een  any  two 
steps  being  small  enough  to 
prevent  any  undue  electric 
current  fluctuation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of 
these  features  are  of  ex- 
treme importance,  the  com- 
bination producing  condi- 
tions requisite  for  the  most 
efficient  operation  at  full  and 
partial  loads. 

This  new  type  of  belt  driv- 
en compressor  equipped  with 
clearance  control  can  be  fur- 
nished single-stage  for  low 
pressures  and  two-stage  for 
higher  discharge  pressure. 
The  piston  displacement  ca- 
pacity for  100  pounds  dis- 
charge pressure  langes  from 
610  to  1505  cubic  feet  of  free 
air  per  minute. 

Imperial  Type  XCB  com- 
pressors can  also  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  well-known  short 
belt  drive  attachment  with 
floating  idler.  This  method 
of  drive  is  now  well  known 
to  all  users  of  compressors 
who  acknowledge  its  advan- 
tages in  saving  floor  space, 
saving  in  length  of  belt,  and 
permitting  a  greater  arc  of 
belt  contact. 

The  Ingersoll  -  Rand  Com- 
pany also  announce  their 
new  Bulletin  No.  3042,  in 
which  this  new  type  is  de- 
scribed  in   detail. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESE  TYPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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AN  EFFICIENT  COALING  ARRANGEMENT 


B^'  iisiiiK  a  Barber-Greene 
|inrtal)le  l>elt  conveyor, 
tlie  Tampa  Coal  Com- 
l)any  have  achieved 
mechanical  coaling  of  ships 
at  their  clock  in  Tampa  at 
low  first  cost  of  machinery, 
especially  as  compared  with 
other  mechanical  means  of 
coaling  ships  now  common; 
low  upkeep  cost,  and  very 
fair  speed. 

With  this  conveyor  steam- 
ers are  coaled  at  the  rate  of 
400  tons  a  day.  Usually  the 
coal  is  taken  from  the  stor- 
age pile  on  the  dock  in  wheel- 
barrows having  a  capacity  of 
500  pounds  each.  The  wheel- 
barrows are  counted  and  the 
amount  of  coal  taken  on  can 
be  checked  with  the  ship's 
weighing. 

Sometimes  railroad  cars  of 
coal  come  in  on  the  track  at 
the  same  time  a  ship  docks 
to  be  coaled.  Then  the  pro- 
cess is  simplified.  A  second 
conveyor  takes  the  coal  from 
the  car,  discharges  onto  the 
inclined  conveyor,  and  the 
coal  is  put  aboard  at  the 
minimum  expense  in  time 
and  labor.  Each  carload  also 
furnishes  as  accurate  a  check 
of  the  weight  as  do  the 
wheelbarrow  loads. 


Barber-Greene   portable   belt   conveyor    coaling    ship    .it    ;i    T: 


The  storage  pile  is  built 
up,  of  course,  by  the  con- 
veyors. When  cars  are  on 
the  switch  and  there  are  no 
ships  to  be  coaled,  the  con- 
veyors take  the  coal  from 
the  cars  and  pile  it  on  the 
dock  to  the  height  required. 

This  company  also  sells 
coal  to  users  in  the  city 
which  it  hauls  by  means  of 
motor  trucks.  The  convey- 
ors are  often  used  in  load- 
ing trucks  directly  from  the 
car. 

Ships  can  be  coaled  by  ma- 


chinery much  faster  than  by 
hand  method,  and  practic- 
ally all  labor  charges  elim- 
inated. Then,  too,  no  hand 
method  has  yet  been  em- 
ployed by  which  the  coal  was 
not  spread  all  over  the  ship. 
Coal  dust  is  penetrating  and 
entails  an  endless  amount  of 
drudgery  before  the  ship  can 
be  gotten  clean  after  coal- 
ing. Mechanical  loading  has 
everything  in  its  favor  as 
far  as  the  sailor  is  concern- 
ed. But  from  the  standpoint 
of   the   dock   owner,   the   me- 


chanical loading  is  a  some- 
what different  proposition. 
The  bunkering  systems  here- 
tofore known  have  been  ex- 
pensive both  as  to  the  first 
cost  and  upkeep.  They  need 
to  work  constantly  in  order 
that  the  overhead  will  not 
destroy  all  the  profits.  It  is 
much  cheaper  for  the  dock 
owner  to  rent  barges  and  use 
the  booms  and  other  equip- 
ment on  the  ship  for  getting 
the  coal  aboard  unless  he 
can  keep  his  mechanical 
equipment  working  every 
minute. 

Coaling  ships  has  there- 
fore been  either  a  matter  of 
great  drudgery  by  hand  la- 
bor or  a  speedy  process  with 
high-priced  machines.  The 
Tampa  Coal  Company  get 
coal  aboard  any  ship  at  the 
rate  of  400  tons  a  day,  which 
is  good  speed,  with  a  ma- 
chine they  can  use  for  other 
purposes  when  it  is  not  coal- 
ing ships.  From  the  stand- 
point of  any  dock  owner, 
this  speedy  loading,  low  first 
cost,  low  upkeep  and  general 
adaptability  are  entirely  de- 
sirable. 


THE  McNAB  SIMPLEX  SALT  DETECTOR 


THE  presence  of  salt  in 
boilers  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be 
highly  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  steam- 
ing capacity  which  results 
from  the  deposit  of  salt  on 
the  heating  surfaces,  and 
also  because  of  the  danger  of 
overheating  which  is  always 
present  when  there  is  scale 
on  these  surfaces.  In  the 
case  of  watertube  boilers, 
now  being  used  more  exten- 
sively than  in  previous  years, 
where  even  a  small  deposit 
of  salt  may  have  serious  con- 
sequences, greater  precau- 
tions are  generally  taken  to 
keep  the  feed  fresh  than  with 
the  ordinary  type  of  boiler. 
The  McNab  simplex  salt 
detector  is  designed  to  give 
a  continuous  indication  of 
the  amount  of  salt  in  the 
feed  water,  in  grains  per 
gallon,  and  will  show  the 
presence  of  salt  there  before 
it  enters  the  boiler,  even  as 
small  a  quantity  as  one  grain 
per  gallon,  also  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  increase  of  salt 
— as  may  occur  owing  to  a 
split  condenser  tube,  or  the 
evaporator  priming — it  gives 


warning  immediately  by  au- 
dible alarm,  i.  e.,  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  and,  visually,  by 
the  increased  intensity  of  the 
electric  lamp  contained  with- 
in the  instrument,  and  so  al- 
lows the  defect  to  be  rem- 
edied before  the  density  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  in- 
creases  perceptibly. 

The  presence  of  salt  in 
the  feed  water  of  marine 
boilers  is  ordinarily  due  to 
leaking  condenser  tubes  and 
evaporators  priming.  In  the 
ordinary  course,  the  water  is 
tested  by  the  salinometer. 
However  the  salinometer  test 
is  dependent  upon  the  human 
element,  being  taken  as  and 
when  the  engineer  sees  fit  or 
finds  it  convenient,  and  it 
gives  the  amount  of  salt  in 
the  boiler  after  the  salt  has 
entered. 

The  McNab  simplex  salt 
detector,  on  the  other  hand, 
automatically  detects  and 
gives  warning  of  the  pres- 
ence of  salt  in  the  feed  line, 
before  its  entrance  into  the 
boiler. 

The  apparatus  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  its  working 
is  based  on  the  well-known 
fact   that   pure   water   has   a 


high  electrical  resistance, 
which,  however,  falls  very 
quickly  if  certain  compounds 
— of  which  ordinary  salt  is 
one — are  added  to  the  water. 
The  essential  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  a  glass  vessel 
fitted  with  two  electrodes  by 
which  a  current  is  passed 
through  a  sample  of  the  feed 
water. 

The  electrodes  are  made  of 
a  special  grade  of  platinum 
iridio,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  no  metal  part  of  the 
connections  is  in  contact 
with  the  water.  This  is  es- 
sential to  avoid  the  excessive 
corrosion  which  would  oth- 
erwise take  place.  The  elec- 
trodes are  adjustable  so  that 


the   sensitiveness   of   the   in- 
strument can  be  varied. 

The  instrument  gives  a 
continuous  indication  of  the 
saltness  of  the  feed,  and  this 
is  done  by  having  a  small 
supply  of  feed  water  flowing 
continuously  through  the 
glass  vessel.  The  resistance 
of  water  falls  very  rapidly 
for  a  small  increase  in  the 
amount  of  salt  present,  and 
this  tends  to  make  the  sim- 
plest arrangement  too  sen- 
sitive. To  obviate  this,  in  the 
Simplex  apparatus,  a  resist- 
ance is  introduced  which  is 
in  the  form  of  an  incandes- 
cent 105  volt  carbon  lamp, 
contained  within  a  brass 
dome   on   top   of   instrument. 


S.    L.    KREIDER 
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TOVO   KISEN    KAISHA 
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At  Los  Angeles 

375  Pacific  Electric   Building 
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The  lamp  shows  no  light 
when  the  water  is  fresh,  but 
as  soon  as  salt  is  present 
will  begin  to  glow  a  dull  red, 
which  gradually  increases  to 
full  brightness  as  the  salt 
increases.  This  enables  the 
Dfficer  on  watch  to  see  at  a 
§:lance  whether  there  is  salt 
in  the  feed,  and  if  so,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty to  require  immediate  at- 
tention. 

A  meter  gives  a  quantita- 
tive indication  of  the  amount 
jf  salt  present  in  grains  per 
gallon  at  100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

Definite  warning  is  given 
immediately  the  salt  exceeds 
a  fixed  percentage,  by  a  bell, 
which  is  operated  by  a  relay 
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connected  in  series  with  the 
instrument.  The  relay  is 
very  easily  adjusted  so  as 
to  operate  at  the  desired 
density. 

The  whole  apparatus  is 
self-contained  in  a  brass  case 
with   a   plate-glass  door. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNER- 
SHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC..  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST    24.    1912. 

Of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  published 
monthly  at  576  Sacramento  street,  San 
Francisco,    Calif.,    for    October    1,    1921. 

State  of  California, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 
Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  B.  N.  De  Rochie, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  business  manager  of  the  Pacific 
^Marine  Review,  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  pa- 
per, the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 


said publication  for  the  date  shown  In 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  cm- 
bodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this   form,   to-wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and   business   managers    arc: 

Publisher — J  S.  Hines,  No.  9  Scenic 
\\'ay,    San    Francisco. 

Editor— A.  J.  Dickie,  1036  Mariposa 
Ave.,    Berkeley. 

Managing   editor — None. 

IJusiness  manager — B.  N.  Dc  Rochie, 
943    Fresno    Ave.,    Berkeley. 

2.  That  the  owners  are :  (Give 
names  and  addresses  of  individual  own- 
ers, or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  I  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

J.    S.   Hines 

3.  Tliat  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are :  (If  there  are 
none,    so    state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,     and    security    holders,    if 


any,  conlain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corpo- 
ration for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

B.    N.    DE    ROCHIE. 
(Signature   of  business  manager.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this   30th  day  of   September,    1921. 

(Seal)  E.    M.    CLARK, 

Notary  public  in  and  for  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California 

My  commission  exjiires  April  22,  1924, 
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LIGHTWEIGHT  MARINE  GENERATOR  SETS 


TIIKKK  has  been  placed 
upon  the  market  re- 
cently a  Westinghouse- 
S  t  u  r  t  e  V  a  n  t  marine 
lighting  set  which  is  espec- 
ially adapted  for  lighting 
and  power  on  shipboard. 
These  outfits  have  absoute 
reliability,  light  weight,  com- 
pactness and  economy  of 
operation.  Both  the  engine 
and  generator  making  up 
these  sets  embody  the  re- 
sults of  considerable  engin- 
eering and  manufacturing 
experience.  Perfect  automatic 
lubrication,  elimination  of 
vibration,  low  piston  speed, 
sparkless  commutation,  and 
e.xcellent  voltage  regulation 
are  features  of  the  design. 

The  frame  is  made  oil  and 
dust  proof  and  provided  with 
large  openings  having  cast 
iron  covers  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  give  ready  access 
to  all  parts  subject  to  wear. 
In  the  top  of  the  frame  is 
cast  an  oil  reservoir  for  the 
lubricating  system. 

An  ample  distance  piece 
separates  the  cylinder  and 
frame  in  which  are  enclosed 
a  watershed  partition  and 
stuffing  box,  together  with 
the  piston  rod  stuffing  box. 
The  watershed  partition  pre- 
vents the  water  from  the 
cylinder  leaking  into  the 
frame  and  the  oil  in  the 
frame  from  being  carried 
into  the  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  is  of  close 
grained  iron,  of  a  special 
mixture  insuring  absolutely 
homogeneous  castings,  cast 
in  one  piece  with  the  valve 
chest.  Both  are  thoroughly 
insulated  with  non-heat  con- 
ducting material  and  cov- 
ered with  a  lagging  of  plan- 
ished steel.  The  cylinder  is 
equipped  with  relief  valves 
of  large  diameter,  which  may 
be  adjusted  to  open  at  any 
desiredpressure.  These  guard 
against  damage  due  to  wa- 
ter coming  over  with  the 
steam. 

The  valve  is  of  the  piston 
type  and  operates  in  a 
renewable  bushing,  which 
forms  the  valve  ports.  The 
valve  is  connected  by  means 
of  the  valve  stem,  slide  ec- 
centric rod  and  eccentric 
strap  to  the  eccentric  attach- 
ed directly  to  the  governor. 
All  pins  and  rods  are  of 
open  hearth  steel  and  the 
bearing  pins  are  hardened 
and   ground. 

The  engine  is  equipped 
with  an  inertia  governor  of 
the    well    known    Rites    type. 


Lightweight   Westinghouse-Sturtevant   steam    driven   marine 
type    generating    set 


This  governor  is  placed  in 
a  heavy  fly  wheel  and  is 
capable  of  very  close  regu- 
lation, keeping  the  variation 
between  no  load  and  full 
load  as  low  as  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent. 

The  piston  is  of  cast  iron, 
cored  for  lightness  and  fitted 
with  cast  iron  snap  packing 
rings,  turned  to  perfect  con- 
tact. It  is  pressed  to  a  taper 
fit  on  the  piston  rod,  and  is 
further  secured  by  a  nut 
pinned  to  the  rod.  Both  the 
connecting  rod  and  the  pis- 
ton rod  are  of  open  heai-th 
forged  steel,  each  in  a  single 
forging.  The  crank  pin  end 
of  the  connecting  rod  is  pro- 
vided with  malleable  iron, 
marine  type  boxes,  and  the 
cross-head  end  is  fitted  with 
brass  boxes  of  the  same  de- 
sign. 

The  crank  shaft  is  of 
open  hearth  steel  made  in  a 
single  forging,  machined  all 
over  and  carefully  fitted  with 
balancing  counter  weights 
secured  to.  the  webs,  the 
crank  pin  being  hardened 
and  accurately  ground  to 
size. 

The  lubricating  system  is 
automatic,  continuous  and 
self-contained,  requiring  no 
independent  tank  or  reser- 
voir. In  engines  having  grav- 
ity type  lubrication  the  oil 
is  pumped  from  the  reservoir 
in  the  base  by  a  chain  driv- 
en rotary  pump  which  is  en- 


tirely submerged  in  the  oil, 
to  the  upper  reservoir  cast 
in  the  top  of  the  frame. 
From  here  it  flows  by  grav- 
ity through  brass  pipes  to 
the  various  bearing  surfaces 
requiring  oil,  then  back  to 
the  reservoir  in  the  base, 
where  it  is  strained  and 
pumped  again.  Where  a 
forced  feed  system  of  lubri- 
cation is  furnished,  the  sub- 
merged pump  forces  the  oil 
under  pressure  through  brass 
pipes  direct  to  all  parts  re- 
quiring lubrication.  The  oil 
then  drains  back  to  the  base, 
where  it  is  strained  and 
again  forced  through  the 
system.  An  oil  well  level 
gauge  is  supplied,  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  base. 

With  every  engine  there 
is  regularly  furnished  an 
automatic  hydrostatic  type 
lubricator,  a  set  of  wrenches 
and  anchor  bolts  with  plates 
when  required. 

The      Westinghouse      type 


"SK"  generators  forming  part 
of  these  sets,  have  all  the 
good  features  that  have 
made  the  "SK"  line  of  motors 
and  generators  so  success- 
ful in  general  utility  service 
and  in  numerous  special  ap- 
plications. In  addition  the 
generator  is  especially  con- 
structed to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  marine  service. 

The  frame  is  forged  from 
open  hearth  steel,  eliminat- 
ing the  possibility  of  blow- 
holes as  in  cast  material  and 
resulting  in  a  light  compact 
but  strong  construction. 

The  bearing  on  the  gen- 
erator is  a  solid  steel  shell, 
babbitt  lined  and  so  con- 
structed that  no  leakage  of 
oil  will  occur  with  listing  of 
the  ship. 

The  armature  coils  are  so 
constructed  that  no  cross- 
overs on  edge  occur,  thus 
eliminating  a  prominent 
cause  of  armature  insulation 
breakdown.  Both  armature 
and  field  windings  are  im- 
pregnated with  a  special 
compound  for  resisting  the 
moisture  and  salt  atmosphere 
found  in  marine  service. 

One  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  design  is  the 
open,  well  ventilated  con- 
struction. The  air  can  cir- 
culate freely  through  the 
generator,  coming  in  through 
contact  w-ith  all  internal 
parts  and  thus  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  internal 
hot  spots  which  in  time 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  insula- 
tion. 

Sparkless  commutation  re- 
sults from  the  application  of 
commutating  poles  and  con- 
sequently the  wear  of  com- 
mutator and  brushes  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  This 
is  especially  so  since  the 
speed  of  these  sets  is  rela- 
tively low.  The  brush  posi- 
tion is  fixed  before  the  set 
leaves  the  factory  and  never 
requires   any   adjustment. 

Non-corrosive  material  is 
used  for  brush  holders  and 
all  parts  which  might  be  ef- 
fected bv  moisture. 
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New  Automatic  Starter  For 
Squirrel  Cage  Motors 

Provides  for  Generous  Starting  Current  and   Pro- 
tects Motors  Against  Burnouts 


THE  new  9604  automatic 
starter  developed  by 
the  Cutler  -  Hammer 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  small  squirrel  cage 
motors  allows  a  large  start- 
ing inrush  for  several  sec- 
onds but  at  the  same  time 
gives  positive  protection 
against  burnout  troubles.  The 
two  unique  mercury  over- 
load relays  mounted  below 
the  contact  fingers  elimi- 
nate all  fuse  troubles  and 
the  attendant  expense,  while 
they  allow  momentary  over- 
loads and  overloads  as  high 
as  25  per  cent  for  a  limited 
period.  They  absolutely  pre- 
vent harmful  overloading  of 
the  motor. 

The  new  C-H  overload  re- 
lay consists  of  a  glass  tube 
carrying  a  mercury  column 
which  forms  a  part  of  pilot 
circuit  of  the  magnetic 
switch  coil.  A  portion  of 
this  column  is  surrounded 
by  a  heating  coil  or  thermal 
element.  This  element  is  in 
series  with  the  motor  cir- 
cuit and  is  heated  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  motor 
windings.    Excessive  current 


Automatic  starter  with  cuver  open, 
finger  indicating  position  of  mercury 
overload    relay. 

Cut  by  Courtesy  W.  M.  \V. 

passing  for  too  long  a  pe- 
riod heats  the  coil,  causes 
the  mercury  to  boil  and  the 
vapor  to  pass  up  into  a 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the 
tube.  This  action  breaks  the 
liquid  mercury  column  and 
opens  the  circuit  to  the  mag- 
net coil.  As  this  coil  is  de- 
energized,     the     contact     fin- 


gers drop  away  and  discon- 
nect the  motor  from  the  line. 
After  such  an  interruption, 
the  mercury  cools  down,  be- 
comes liquid  again,  drops 
back  into  the  tube  so  that 
the  pilot  circuit  to  the  mag- 
net coil  is  complete  when 
the  control  button  is  de- 
pressed 

As  the  functioning  of 
these  overload  relays  de- 
pends  upon  the  temperature 


The   Cutler-Hammer  mercury  tube 
overload    relay 
Cut  by  Courtesy  \V.  M.  W. 

at  which  mercury  will  boil, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cur- 
rent required  to  operate  the 
relay  increases  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air.  In 
other  words,  if  the  motor 
and  the  starter  are  installed 
in  a  cool  location,  the  relay 
permits  a  greater  starting 
current  or  a  higher  over- 
load than  if  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  were 
higher. 

The  push  button  station 
which  is  supplied  with  C-H 
9604  starters  can  be  in- 
stalled in  any  position  that 
is  most  convenient  for  the 
operator.  The  time  saved  by 
using  an  automatic  starter 
in  place  of  a  manually  oper- 
ated starter  depends  of 
course  upon  the  frequency 
with  which  the  motor  oper- 
ated machine  is  started  and 
stopped,  but  even  with 
comparatively  few  starts  and 
stops,  the  time  saved  is  sur- 
prising. The  new  starters 
are  being  used  in  connec- 
tion with  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery which  is  driven  by 
squirrel  cage  motors  of  com- 
paratively small  horse  pow- 
er— 7]  2  horse  power  and 
less. 
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"n  EI  N  FORCED  by  wide 
-'-^  experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE   MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND   AUXILIARIES 

MARINE   REPAIRS 
OF   ANY   CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON   &   STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


NOTABLE  PNEUMERCATOR  INSTALLATION 

Control  of  Oil  Fuel  Tanks  on  S.  S.  Paris 


THE  Technical  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  Veritas 
for  July,  l!t21.  features 
a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  pneumercator  as 
installed  on  the  new  liner 
Paris  of  the  Campagnie  Gen- 
erale  Transatlanticjue.  The 
Paris  is  propelled  by  quad- 
ruple screws  driven  by  Par- 
sons type  turbines,  steam  be- 
ing supplied  by  fifteen  dou- 
ble end  boilers  burning  fuel 
oil.  She  is  765  feet  long  and 
on  her  maiden  voyage  aver- 
aged better  than  twenty-one 
knots  at  sea,  her  turbines  de- 
veloping 32,000  horsepower. 
She  carries  6161  tons  of  fuel 
oil,  which  is  ample  for  the 
return  voyage  from  Havre  to 
New  York. 

The  oil  is  stored  in  forty- 
eight  compartments';  all  the 
tanks  and  ballast  tanks  are 
provided  with  steam  heating 
pipes,  allowing  the  use  of 
even  the  thickest  oils  which, 
when  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  70  or  95  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, are  made  sufficiently 
fluid  to  run  through  the  feed 
pipes. 

All  the  tanks  are  connect- 
ed to  a  double  feeding  sys- 
tem, enabling  either  the  burn- 
er pumps  to  be  fed  direct, 
without  passing  the  oil 
through  the  settling  tanks, 
or  to  feed  these  pumps  with 
oil  from  the  settling  tanks, 
or  to  feed  the  oil  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  lateral 
tanks  or  ballast  tanks  to  the 
settling  tanks,  to  have  the 
water  drained  off;  the  latter 
operation  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  special  transfer 
pumps,  three  in  number,  and 
can  be  carried  out  at  all 
times  on  account  of  the  dou- 
ble feed  system. 

All  the  various  oil  tanks 
of  the  SS.  Paris  have  been 
fitted  with  "pneumercator" 
gauges. 

The  pneumercator  system 
is  an  application  of  the  pneu- 
matic transmission  of  hydro- 
static pressure  due  to  a  col- 
umn of  liquid  to  a  distant 
observing  station  whether 
the  liquid  column  be  the 
height  of  a  tide,  the  level  of 
a  river  or  reservoir,  the 
depth  of  liquid  in  a  storage 
tank  employed  in  some  in- 
dustrial process,  the  fuel  oil 
in  a  ship's  bunker  or  other- 
wise. 

Essential   Features 

An  inverted  hollow  hemis- 
pherical vessel  is  fixed  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
In    its    side    a    sharp    edged 
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Diagrammatic    representation   of  the   principle   of   the 
Pneumercator   tank    gauge 


orifice  is  cut  which  forms 
the  datum  or  zero  line  from 
which  measurements  are 
made. 

To  this  balance  chamber, 
as  it  is  styled,  a  small  air 
pipe  is  connected  and  led 
away  to  the  distant  indicat- 
ing gauge.  This  pneumerca- 
tor gauge  is  a  mercury  col- 
umn  pressure   indicator. 

Near  the  gauge  is  located 
a  hand  operated  air  pump 
connected  up  to  the  system 
by  means  of  the  control  cock 
which  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  system. 

Principle  of  Operation 

Imagine  the  tank  empty 
and  that  liquid  is  pumped 
in ;  as  soon  as  it  covers  the 
sharp  edged  orifice  air  is 
trapped  in  the  balance  cham- 
ber. As  the  level  of  liquid 
rises  in  the  tank  the  head 
of  liquid  above  the  orifice 
impresses  a  corresponding 
pressure  on  the  imprisoned 
air,  which  pressure  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  small  air  tube 
to  the  mercury  indicating 
gauge. 

The  control  cock  allows  of 
this  pressure  being  applied 
to  or  cut  off  from  the  gauge. 


or  again  allows  of  the  gauge 
being  isolated  and  vented  to 
atmosphere.  It  further  al- 
lows of  the  air  pump  being 
connected  directly  to  the  bal- 
ance chamber  by  way  of  the 
air  piping. 

Since,  as  the  head  of  liquid 
and  consequently  the  pres- 
sure on  the  imprisoned  air, 
is  increased,  its  volume  will 
decrease,  liquid  will  enter 
the  balance  chamber  and 
thus  cause  a  false  datum  of 
measurement  by  raising  the 
liquid  level  in  the  balance 
chamber  slightly  above  the 
orifice  or  datum  level. 

This  is  overcome  by  the 
provision  of  a  simple  hand 
air  pump,  which,  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  gauge 
control  cock,  allows  of  air 
being  pumped  into  the  sys- 
tem so  that  the  liquid  in  the 
balance  chamber  is  depress- 
ed to  the  sharp  edged  orifice 
and  thus  the  datum  of  meas- 
urement  is  maintained. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  pump 
are  made  before  each  read- 
ing so  that  all  readings  are 
made  with  a  perfectly  def- 
inite datum  of  measurement. 

During  the  use  of  the  air 


pump  any  excess  air  pumped 
in  freely  bubbles  out  at  the 
balance  chamber  orifice  and 
does  not  affect  the  datum 
level. 

By  means  of  the  control 
valve  the  air  pumped  into 
the  system  is  deflected  past 
the  gauge,  so  that  no  air 
flow  through  or  over  the  in- 
dicating  mercury  which 
would  tend  to  oxidize  the 
mercury  and  render  it  slug- 
gish in  the  gauge  indicating 
tube,  is  allowed. 

The  control  valve  is  now 
turned  to  connect  the  bal- 
ance chamber  to  the  gauge 
so  that  the  pneumatic  press- 
sure  in  the  balance  chamber 
due  to  the  head  of  liquid 
above  its  orifice  (and  datum 
level)  is  transmitted  through 
the  air  tubing  to  the  mer- 
cury gauge  and  the  mercury 
column  rises  to  a  height 
equivalent  to  the  head  of 
liquid  in  the  tank. 

By  putting  the  control  cock 
to  "vent"  the  mercury  cham- 
ber as  well  as  the  upper  end 
of  the  indicating  gauge  tube 
are  opened  to  atmosphere 
and  the  mercury  falls  to  the 
datum  level  zero  on  the 
gauge  scale.  Thus  the  gauge 
zero  can  be  checked  at  any 
time. 

The  operation  of  the  air 
pump  before  taking  a  read- 
ing insures  the  correct  main- 
tenance of  the  datum  level 
in  the  balance  chamber.  If 
insufficient  air  had  been 
pumped  in,  the  fact  is  dis- 
closed by  repeating  the  op- 
eration when  a  higher  read- 
ing on  the  gauge  will  be  ob- 
tained, thus,  the  gauge  is 
self-checking. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Diagrammatic    representation   of    the    Pneumercator    installation    in    the    fuel    oil 
tanks   on  the   transatlantic   liner    Paris 
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NEW  MOTOR  TUG  FOR  HARBOR  BOARD 

T|'r;c„pifn'e'^"S;     ;n..^Tc';p-;^^"'.Ke"'pir     ^..Sl^S^lSt^;'^  ,,,,^        ^"S?''  """">^> 

X   the  harbor  of  San  Fran-     us  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke     Specific   gravity  aegrees is^7 

CISCO  have  let  the  con-     at  10  pounds  pressure  or  less.      Pounds  per  U    S    gallon 7  8^8 

tract  for  the  engine  for  their     Compression    takes    place    up      Ash   (passes  200  mesh)    percent 024 

new  inspection  and  tug  boat     to  480  pounds  plus  or  minus,      Asphalt     (residue    steam    distillation"  by       ' 
to  the  Enterprise  Engine  Co.     sufficient    air    being    forced  vi'eight),   per    cent  3549 

The  boat  is  being  designed      back  through  the   holes   into     Sulphur,   per   cent       65 

by  D.  W.  &  R    Z.  Dickie  and     the  cup  to  cause  partial   ig-     British  thermal  units,  per  pound 18  689 

is    of    the    following    dimen-     nition      therein,     whereupon     British  thermal  units,  per  gallon  146*858 

sions:  the    unignited    part    of    the 

The   Diesel  oil   is   used   at     renheit    giving     a     viscosity 
60    degrees    Fahrenheit    and     suitable  for  handling  nicely 
has    a    viscosity    of    122   sec-     by  the  small  fuel  pumps, 
onds    Saybolt   meter.  A    rather    curious    condi- 

The  fuel  oil  has  the  fol-  tion  was  found  in  the  fuel 
lowing  viscosities  in  seconds  oil  market,  it  being  discov- 
Saybolt  at  the  temperatures  ered  that  the  fuel  oil  usually 
given  it  being  necessary  to  ^old  as  14  degrees  Baume 
heat  this  fuel  m  order  to  get  4.  *  ,  ,0  orr  j 
it  to  flow  through  the  pumps  ^^''^^^  ^^-^^  degrees  and  no 
and  small  holes  of  the  injec-  "|'  could  be  found  commer- 
tion  nozzles:  (time  for  60  cially  which  would  test  as 
cubic    centimeters    to    pass.)      low  as  14. 


Length  over  all  57'  O" 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to  the  back  of 

the  sternpost  at  the  shaft 48'  6" 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to  the  inside 

of  the  guard  at  the  stern 56'  0" 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to  the  center 

of  the  rudder  stock 52'  6" 

Displacement    length    50'  0" 

Beam  molded  at  the  waterline 14'  0" 

Beam  over  plank  at  the  waterline 14'  4" 

Beam  over  guards  16'  0" 

Beam  molded  at  the  deck 14'  8" 

Beam  over  plank  at  the  deck 15'  0" 

Crown  of  beam 2"  in  15' 

Draft  forward  at  the  forefoot 4'  6" 

Draft   at  the  sternpost   6'  3" 

Mean    draft   keel 5' 41/2" 

Freeboard  at  the  lowest  point  of  sheer 2'  9" 

Sheer  forward  3'  2" 

Sheer    aft    12" 

Depth   of  hold 6'  2" 

Depth  from  the  top  of  the  deck  at  the  side  to  the 

rabbet  line  amidships  7'  10" 


The  harbor  board  desired 
an  engine  for  this  boat  which 
could  successfully  use  ordi- 
nary fuel  oil  as  stored  in 
their  tanks  from  which  they 
furnish    fuel    for    the    steam 


60  deg.  Fahr.,  1329  sec. 

70  deg.  Fahr.,  880  sec. 

80  deg.  Fahr.,     600  sec. 

86  deg.  Fahr.,  488  sec. 

90  deg.  Fahr.,    428  sec. 

100  deg.  Fahr.,  312  sec. 

110  deg.  Fahr.,  233  sec. 
120  deg.  Fahr.,  179  sec. 
130  deg.  Fahr.,  140  sec. 
135  deg.  Fahr.,     122  sec. 

140  deg.  Fahr.,  110  sec. 

The  Enterprise  Diesel  En- 


Test  Results 

Horsepower  rated,  100. 

Horsepower  by  test,  109.59 
to  121.2. 

Good  average  h.  p.,  112.6. 

Brake  mean  effective  pres- 
sure, 74.8. 

Bore  of  cylinder,  9V4   inches. 

Stroke,  14  inches. 

Number  of  cylinders,   4. 

Revolutions  per  minute,  318. 


fuel  is  forced  out  into  the 
cylinder  where  combustion 
takes  place.  The  expansion 
of  the  fuel  delivers  the  pow- 
er to  the  piston  on  the  down 
stroke. 

_   _  The  up  stroke  is  the  scav- 

boilers    of    their    tugs     and     enging   stroke   and   the    next     at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but 

dredges.      Certain   tests    car-     downward  stroke  draws  fresh     on  the  other  hand  four  times 

ried    out   by   the    writer    had      air    (oxygen)    into  the  cylin-     the    viscosity    in    seconds    of 

shown  the  suitability  of  the     der  for  the  next  cycle,  mak-     the  24  degree  Baume  Diesel 

Enterprise  Diesel  engine  for     ing  a  four-cycle  engine.  oil. 

burning    this    fuel ;     further         The   fuel   used   is   what   is         This     heating     is     accom- 

tests,  as  hereinafter  describ-     known   commercially   as   fuel      plished  by  means  of  a  heat- 
ed,  fully  justified   the   selec-     oil,   and  for  starting  in  cold      ing  element  placed  in  a  coil 

tion    of    this    very    efficient     weather  a  lighter  oil  known     through    which    the    fuel    oil 

San    Francisco   built   engine,     as   Diesel    oil    of   24   degrees     is    passed   from   the   tank   to ^^  ^    ^ 

In    the    Enterprise    engine      Baume    is    used,   the    charac-     the    pumps,    the    heating    of     1    hour   and"  12   minutes 'per 

the  fuel  is  supplied  by  what     teristics  being  as  follows:  the    oil    to    86    degrees    Fah-     day  for  300  davs  a  vear  for 

the  gas  engine  to  cancel  out, 

Pneumeracator  Installation 


gine  Company  is  running  on     ^^'^^t  in  pounds,  21,9.50. 

the    fuel    oil"  at    86    degrees     ^""Yr^F^  ^^^j  P^''  ^-  P-  *^°"^' 

Fahrenheit,  the   viscosity   at     „•"*"''  PO""a. 

this  point  being  488  seconds     Horsepower  per  gallon   19.61. 

Saybolt,  or  36.7   per  cent  of     ^"^^^  "«<^'l'  18-37  deg^  Baume. 

the  viscosity  of  the  fuel  oil     P"""^^  f^\  gallon,  7.858. 

This  test  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  Enterprise 
engine  would  run  satisfac- 
torily on  the  fuel  oil,  and 
specifications  were  written 
covering  the  installation  of 
a  100  horsepower  Diesel  en- 
gine, as  no  gas  engine  had 
any  chance  to  compete  in 
cost  of  operation.  In  fact, 
the  boat  had  only  to  operate 


as  the  fuel  cost  of  the  gas 
engine  was  349  per  cent  that 
of  the  Diesel  engine. 


(Continued  from  page  56) 

Changes  of  temperature  of  Since  the  transmitting  me-  measure  the  contents  of  both 

the  air  line  system  have  no  dium  is  air  only,  the  gauge  tanks  forming  a  pair,  being  the    tanks     become     95    per 

effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  may   be   above  or   below   the  connected   to   either   tank   at  cent  full, 

gauge.     If,  for  example,  the  tank    or    at    any    reasonable                                    f       1         «+           ^"^    pneumercator    gauges 

air  line  is  heated  up,  the  air  distance  from  it.  )^'"   "^^  means  ot   valves  tit-  ^re    grouped    at    convenient 

in  it  expands  and  the  excess  On   board   SS.   Paris   there  ted  near  the  gauge.  observing  stations  in  the  va- 

volume    bubbles    out    at    the  are    20    deep    bunker    tanks.         Each    of    the    expansion  rious  boiler  rooms, 

balance   chamber   orifice.      If  24    double    bottom    tanks,    2  tanks  is  supplied  with  a  sep-         Th("   gauges   are   scaled   to 

the  air  line  is  cooled  and  the  expansion    tanks    and    2   set-  arate  gauge  fitted  with  elec-  show  the  weight  of  oil  in  the 

air  in   it  contracts,  the  tank  tling  tanks,  making  48  in  all,  tical  alarm  gear  to  give  sig-  tanks.   Such  scales  are  found 

liquid   rises   very   slightly   in  fitted  with  pneumercator  tank  nals  when  these  tanks  are  25  to  be  specially  convenient  in 

the     balance     chamber,     but  gauges.  per    cent    full    and    when    95  connection   with  the   settling 

when  the  air  pump   is   oper-  The     deep     bunker     tanks  per   cent   full.     The   settling  tanks,  as  they  permit  of  con- 

ated  for  the  next  reading  the  and  the  double  bottom  tanks  tanks   are   also   fitted   with   a  sumption     tests     over    given 

air    volume    is    restored    and  are    divided    into    pairs,    one  separate    gauge,    each    with  periods  being  made  by  direct 

the  datum  level  regained.  gauge    being    arranged    to  alarm  gear  to   operate  when  weight  observation. 
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MARKEY  ELECTRIC  AUXILIARIES 


FOURTEEN  years  ago, 
the  Markey  Machinery 
Company  of  Seattle 
started  operations 
building  deck  machinery 
mostly  for  local  business  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska,  but  during  the  war 
the  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts became  more  general 
and  such  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  their  plant 
and  capacity  to  turn  out 
deck  equii)ment  and  steering 
machines  for  both  steam  and 
motor  vessels  and  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  for  the 
installation  of  oil  engines. 

In  connection  with  the  va- 
rious motorship  installations 
a  demand  arose  for  high- 
grade  electrical  deck  machin- 
ery, such  as  cargo  winches, 
anchor  windlasses,  deck  cap- 
stans and  steerers,  and 
through  such  demand  a  line 
of  high-grade  machines  has 
been  developed,  of  which  the 
latest  is  the  worm  drive  car- 
go winch  which  is  a  ma- 
chine of  refinement  to  a  de- 
gree not  generally  found 
among  deck  machinery. 
Worm  Gear  Winch 
High  grade  steel  is  used 
for  the  worm  and  after  cut- 
ting it  is  thoroughly  heat- 
treated  and  hardened  and 
the  surface  of  the  threads 
ground  and  polished  to  re- 
duce friction  to  a  minimum. 
The  worm  wheel  is  a  phos- 
phor bronze  rim  with  the 
teeth  accurately  cut,  mount- 
ed upon  a  steel  spider.  An 
efficiency  as  high  as  95  per 
cent  has  been  obtained  with 
this  combination.  To  obtain 
these  results  from  the  worm 
drive  it  is  necessary  that  the 
parts  be  mounted  in  proper 
bearings  so  that  little  power 
is  absorbed  at  these  points, 
and  with  this  in  mind  ball 
bearings  of  the  highest  grade 
were  selected  which  are  self- 
aligning  in  nature  so  that 
even  comparatively  great  dis- 
tortions in  the  shafts  do  not 
affect  the  running  of  the 
bearings. 

Controller  and  resistance 
are  totally  enclosed  within  a 
ventilated  housing  on  the 
base-plate  beside  the  motor 
and  the  hand  control  is  such 
that  it  is  operated  vertically 
much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  control  for  a  reversing 
valve  steam  winch.  The 
winches  may  be  set  in  pairs 
in  such  position  that  two  ma- 
chines can  be  operated  by 
one  man. 

A  magnetic  disk  brake  at- 
tached    to    the     motor     and 


Compact    electric   worm   drive   cargo    winch    as    manufactured    by    the    Markey 
Machinery    Company   of    Seattle    . 


braking  on  the  motor  shaft 
is  so  connected  through  the 
controller  that  the  use  of 
current  by  the  motor  releases 
the  brake,  but  as  soon  as  the 
current  is  shut  off  the  brake 
is  applied.  Dynamic  braking 
is  used  in  lowering  the  load 
so  it  is  always  under  perfect 
control  and  may  be  stopped 
without  sudden  shock. 
Electric  Steerer 
In  the  electric  steerer  care 
has  been  taken  to  follow  a 
well-tried  system  which  has 
proven  satisfactory.  The 
non-follow-up  method  of  con- 
trol which  eliminates  numer- 
ous parts  and  which  has 
proven  so  satisfactory  in  use 
in  the  United  States  Navy 
has  been  adopted.  There 
are  no  mechanical  connec- 
tions between  the  steerer 
and  the  control  stand ;  tele- 
motors  are  eliminated  and 
all  connections  are  strictly 
electrical. 


The  motor  is  in  operation 
only  when  it  is  desired  to 
move  the  tiller  from  one  po- 
sition to  another.  By  means 
of  the  master  control  on 
the  bridge  through  the  panel 
upon  which  the  automatic 
switches  are  mounted,  the 
motor  is  in  control  of  the 
steersman  and  the  rudder 
can   be  moved  to  any  angle. 

If  it  is  desired  at  any  time 
to  operate  the  steerer  by 
hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
loosen  the  clutch,  which  is 
incorporated  within  the  worm 
wheel,  by  a  few  turns  of  the 
nut  on  the  end  of  the  screw 
shaft.  This  disengages  the 
electric  drive  and  leaves  the 
machine  free  to  be  turned 
by  hand. 

An  electric  helm  indicator 
is  placed  in  the  stand  which 
supports  the  control  at  the 
bridge  and  regardless  of 
electric  or  hand  steering  the 
indicator  at  all  times   shows 


the  position  of  the  rudder  as 
the  source  of  current  is  in- 
dependent of  the  ship's  elec- 
trical set.  '- 

Many     of     these     electric 
steering  gears  have  been  in- 
stalled and  have  proved  sat- 
isfactory in  every  particular. 
With  a  few  minutes  of  han- 
dling a  steerer  of  this  nature 
one    will    immediately    grasp 
the    advantages    due    to    the 
simplicity  of  the  entire  equip- 
ment.    Both  initial  and  main-  ■ 
tenance  costs  are  claimed  to  i 
be    lower    than    with    other  ■ 
systems. 

Electric  Deck  Capstan 

In  the  electric  deck  cap- 
stan the  design  of  a  neat, 
compact  machine  with  clear- 
cut  lines  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  drive  from  the 
motor  to  the  capstan  head 
is  by  means  of  a  combina- 
tion of  worm  gear  and  spur 
gear  reductions.  This  mech- 
anism with  the  motor,  con- 
troller and  resistance  are 
mounted  upon  a  bed  plate 
over  which  is  placed  a  hous- 
ing completely  covering  all 
of  the  working  parts  and 
protecting  them  from  the 
weather  and  water  which 
might  come  aboard,  provis- 
ion being  made  for  ventila- 
tion of  the  housing  when  the 
machine   is   in   use. 

The  capstan  is  so  designed 
that  by  arranging  with  the 
builders  at  the  time  of  order 
it  can  be  made  to  set  on  the 
deck,  or  with  flanges  so 
placed  that  the  machine  can 
be  set  with  the  top  of  the 
housing  flush  with  the  deck 
or  the  machine  proper  placed 
on  the  deck  below  the  cap- 
stan head  with  an  extended 
shaft  driving  the  head. 


New  Method  of  Repairing  Canvas  Covered  Boats 


CUT  strips  of  cotton  cloth 
about  an  inch  wider 
and  longer  than  your 
tear,  then  lift  up  the 
edges  of  the  tear,  melt  some 
Jeffery's  special  marine  ca- 
noe glue  and  paint  on  the 
wood.  Lay  the  cotton  on  the 
glue  and  iron  it  out  smooth 
with  a  hot  flat  iron.  Give 
the  cotton  a  coat  of  glue,  lay 
the  canvas  in  position  and 
iron  as  before.  If  the  edges 
are  badly  frayed  give  them 
a  special  coat  of  glue,  after 
which  give  it  a  coat  of  shel- 
lac and  paint  any  desired 
color. 


By  this  method  you  will 
see  that  the  patch  is  on  the 
under  side  of  the  canvas  and 
all  that  shows  is  the  cut. 
After  painting,  however,  the 
cut  will  be  hardly  discern- 
ible. 

Method  No.  2 

Melt  the  glue  until  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of 
thick  paint.  Turn  back  the 
edges  of  the  cut  and  paint 
the  glue  on  the  wood  about 
an  inch  back  all  around  the 
cut,  then  lay  the  canvas  back 
over  the  glue  and  iron  with 
a  hot  flat  iron. 


If  the  edges  are  badly 
frayed  or  far  apart,  and  if 
it  is  a  bad  tear,  paint  on  an- 
other coat  of  glue  and  lay 
over  this  a  piece  of  canvas, 
cotton  or  silk  about  an  inch 
larger  than  the  tear,  then 
iron  with  a  hot  flat  iron. 
After  this  is  done  give  it  a 
heavy  coat  of  shellac  and 
paint  any  desired  color.  Jef- 
fery's special  marine  canoe 
glue  is  distributed  in  the 
United  States  by  L.  W.  Ferd- 
inand and  Company  of  125 
Kneeland  street,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Trade  Literature 


Tobin  Bronze— The  American 
Brass  Company,  Ansonia 
Branch,  Ansonia,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Tobin  bronze  is  manufac- 
tured solely  by  the  American 
Brass  Company,  and  its  ex- 
act composition  has  been 
kept  a  trade  secret  with  that 
firm. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
this  composition  falls  within 
the  following  limits:  copper, 
not  less  than  59  per  cent  nor 
more  than  63  per  cent;  tin, 
not  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  nor  more  than  one 
and  one-half  per  cent;  zinc 
completes  the  composition, 
with  small  quantities  of  in- 
gredients to  improve  the 
quality.  No  aluminum,  lead 
or  iron  is  used.  The  result 
is  an  alloy  of  bright  golden 
color  remarkable  for  its  ten- 
sile strength,  high  yield  point, 
toughness  and  uniformity  of 
texture,  and  resistance  to 
corrosion. 

These  properties  make  To- 
bin bronze  adaptable  for  a 
number  of  marine  uses,  such 
as  pins  for  blocks,  davits, 
deck  bolts  and  ship  fasten- 
ings, disk  valves  for  marine 
purposes,  center  boards,  rud- 
ders, hull  plates  for  yachts, 
marine  instruments,  motor- 
boat,  torpedo  boat,  and  yacht 
shafting,  propeller  blade 
bolts,  and  any  other  use 
which  requires  high  resist- 
ance to  corrosion  combined 
with  high  tensile  strength. 

The  booklet  gives  specifi- 
cations for  the  various  stand- 
ard and  special  bronze  rods, 
tubes,  sheets  and  plates,  and 
contains  a  number  of  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  use 
of  bronze  and  a  very  con- 
venient selection  of  tables 
for  conversion  from  metric 
to  English  measure.  It  is 
very  attractively  gotten  up, 
bound  in  brown  pressboard 
with  black  and  gold  stamp- 
ings. 


Wheeler  Condensers  —  Cata- 
log 112  C  — Wheeler  Con- 
denser &  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Carteret,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  name  "Wheeler  Con- 
denser &  Engineering  Com- 
pany" has  become  synonym- 
ous with  the  highest  type  of 
rnechanical  equipment  com- 
bined with  a  service  cheer- 
fully rendered  and  backed  by 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

This  catalog  of  57  pages, 
attractively  bound  in  black 
pressboard    with    red   stamp- 


ings, illustrates  and  describes 
a  complete  line  of  condens- 
ers and  accessories  for  sta- 
tionary and  marine  service, 
including  Wheeler  condens- 
ers, vacuum  pumps,  centri- 
fugal pumps,  cooling  towers, 
condenser  tubes,  feed  water 
heaters,  etc.  Many  of  the 
designs  described  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  power  plant 
engineers,  since  they  repre- 
sent most  recent  engineering 
improvement.  Among  them 
are:  a  new  design  of  a  26- 
inch  vacuum  surface  con- 
densing equipment  adapted 
for  engine  work  and  dispens- 
ing with  combined  auxiliary 
pumps;  the  Wheeler  steam 
jet  air  pump  with  combined 
inter  -  condenser  and  heater 
operating  at  maximum  effici- 
ency without  complicated  and 
expensive  accessories;  the 
Wheeler  jet  condenser  with 
expansion  joint  between  con- 
denser body  and  a  turbine 
and  a  centrifugal  removal 
pump  having  a  special  ver- 
tically split  casing.  In  a 
section  devoted  to  Crescent 
brand  condenser  tubes,  the 
precision  that  enters  into 
each  step  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  highest  quality  tubes 
is  explained.  A  condenser 
data  sheet  is  included  with 
each  copy. 


Rego    Welding    and    Cutting 
Apparatus — Catalog  No.  23 
— The       Bastian  -  Blessing 
Company,  123  West  Austin 
Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois. 
An  attractive  40-page  book 
with    three  -  color    cover    de- 
scribing  in    detail    the    vari- 
ous   types    of    Rego    welding 
and  cutting  torch  equipment, 
the    Rego    welding    and    cut- 
ting  regulators,   and   special 
combinations    of    this    appa- 
ratus  in   outfits    for   various 
purposes. 

A  number  of  special  fit- 
tings and  tools  are  also  list- 
ed and  considerable  data  on 
torch  pressures  and  con- 
sumption of  gas. 


He    Is    Safe.     A    mail    folder 
published  by  the  Westing- 
house   Electric   and   Manu- 
facturing Company. 
This    attractive   folder   de- 
scribes    the     Krantz     safety 
auto  lock  switch  of  the  vari- 
ous   types    manufactured    by 
Westinghouse,     the     Krantz 
safety    panels,    safety    motor 
starting    switches,    and    floor 
boxes. 


FOR  SALE 

Specially  Priced 
HELSER  MARINE  WINCHES 

Three  8%  x  8 

One     9x9  Standard 

Two     9x9  Heavy  Duty 
1—9x9  Compound  Geared  Throttle  Reverse  Warping 

Winch  with  extended  shafts 
1—7x9  Enclosed  Type  Hesse-Martin  Steam  Capstan 

Lifting  capacity  on  single  line,  8!4x8,  10,000 
pounds;  on  straight  line,  9x9,  12,500  pounds,  on 
straight  line.  Ail  throttle  reverse.  Piston  valves. 
Gear  ratio  5   to    I . 

Wire  or   Wrik 

Helser  Machine  Works,  inc. 

PORTLAND  ::  ;:  OREGON 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to   15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


THE  DUCT  KEEL 


FOR  a  number  of  years 
past  there  has  been  a 
constant  increase  in  the 
pipinjr  installations  on 
board  ship.  The  number  and 
size  of  pipes  necessary  to 
handle  increased  services  in 
the  way  of  sanitary,  heating 
and  circulating  work,  and  in 
the  carrying  of  the  supply  of 
fuel  oil  from  the  tanks  to 
the  boiler  room  or  service 
tanks  on  niotorships  has  led 
naval  architects  into  many 
attempts  to  do  away  with 
the  piercing  of  watertight 
bulkheads  by  these  numer- 
ous pipe  lines. 

Not  a  few  designs  have 
been  brought  out  during  the 
past  twenty  years  incorpo- 
rating into  the  structure  of 
the  ship  tunnels  for  pipe  ser- 
vice, these  tunnels  being 
worked  with  structural  wa- 
tertight joints  at  all  water- 
tight bulkheads,  having  ver- 
tical access  trunks  leading 
to  the  first  deck  above  the 
water  line,  and  giving  ready 
accessibility  to  all  pipes  in- 
stalled in  the  tunnel  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the 
watertight  integrity  of  all  di- 
visional bulkheads. 

During  the  war  there  was 
developed  in  England  a  very 
simple  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem called  the  duct  keel.  This 
consisted  in  a  keel  of  box 
girder  construction  which 
could   verv  readilv  be   incor- 
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Views  of  ship 
framing  in  a 
British  shipyard 
showing  the 
application  of  the 
duct  keel  principle 


porated  in  the  design  of  any 
existing  vessel  without  de- 
tracting in  any  way  from  the 
cargo  space  and  with  very 
little  subtraction  from  the 
capacity  of  the  double  bot- 
tom tanks  as  fuel  oil  car- 
riers. The  construction  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  readily  be 
incorporated  either  in  the 
full  length  of  the  vessel's 
structure  or  in  any  part 
thereof. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  illustration, 
the  duct  keel  is  in  reality 
two  keels  spaced  three  feet 
apart  and  running  free  of 
any  cross  bulkhead  between 
the  keels  for  the  entire,  or 
any  part  of  the,  length  of 
the  ship.  This  form  of  keel 
construction  gives  a  very 
great  number  of  advantages. 
The  cargo  holds,  bilges  and 
tanks  are  kept  clear  of  pip- 
ing. The  divisional  water- 
tight bulkheads  are  kept  ab- 
solutely intact.  All  piping 
is  protected  from  damage  by 


cargo  without  the  aid  of  pro- 
tective coverings  such  as  are 
necessary  in  all  hold  bilges. 
The  piping  is  always  acces- 
sible for  overhaul  and  repair 
work  without  moving  cargo 
or  waiting  in  port  for  cargo 
to  be  cleared.  The  cargo  is 
isolated  from  all  piping  and 
is,  therefore,  protected  from 
damage  due  to  leaky  pipes. 

The  double  vertical  keel 
plates  make  the  ship  strong- 
er longitudinally,  while  at 
the  same  time  weight  is 
saved  in  the  structure,  in 
piping  and  in  ceiling.  The 
piping  can  be  used  in  longer 
lengths  with  fewer  flanges, 
and  no  ceiling  is  necessary 
for  its  protection.  For  this 
reason  the  ship  is  cheaper 
to  build  and  cheaper  to  op- 
erate, the  upkeep  of  piping 
being  much  less  and  the  de- 
lays due  to  damaged  pipes 
being    minimized. 

Over  150,000  tons  dead- 
weight of  shipping  now  on 
order  have  the  duct  keel 
specified,  and  undoubtedly 
many  other  vessels  will  be 
designed  for  the  use  of  this 


simple  and  eminently  prac- 
ticable  construction. 

In  vessels  with  machinery 
amidships  such  as  the  eight 
fast  cargo  steamers  now  un- 
der construction  at  the  Hav- 
erton  yard  of  the  Furness 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd., 
the  duct  keel  is  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  bilge 
and  ballast  suction  pipes  and 
tank  heating  pipes  forward 
of  the  boiler  room  compart- 
ment, while  those  to  the  af- 
ter compartments  are  led 
along  the  shaft  tunnel.  In 
vessels  with  the  machinery 
aft  the  duct  keel  would  be 
advantageously  used  for  all 
of  the  piping  to  the  cargo 
holds  and  the  tanks  in  the 
entire  ship. 

Structural  designs  and 
scantlings  for  practically  all 
standard  cargo  vessels  in- 
corporating the  duct  keel 
idea  have  received  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  clas- 
sification societies  for  the 
highest  rating. 

The  McNab  Company  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  U. 
S.  A.,  are  distributing  agents 
for  the  duct  keel  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


THE    DUCT  KEEL 

Model  to  fuu.  sire   showihs    oocr    caaoyimc     (4-    cast    iron    pipes 
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Traveling  electric  tower  cranes  installed  on 
the  jetties  in  the  new  George  V  dock,  Lon- 
don, England,  showing  the  new  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  luffing  gear  which  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  European  ports 
and  has  been  found  to  be  very  expeditious 
and  economical  in  handling  heavy  slingloads 
of    general    cargo. 


MARINE  UNSINKABLE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULT 


COMPARATIVELY  re- 
cently there  was  de- 
veloped and  patented 
a  cylindrical  burglar- 
proof,  fire  -  proof  and  non- 
sinkable  vault  for  installa- 
tion on  board  ship.  The  ex- 
perimental work  which  re- 
sulted in  this  fully  devel- 
oped device  was  performed 
under  the  stimulus  to  the 
inventor's  imagination  lent 
by  the  numerous  sinkings  of 
ocean-going  vessels  and  es- 
pecially by  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster, when  the  loss  of  val- 
uables was  estimated  at  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  vault  is  called  an 
ocean-floating  safe,  and  the 
Ocean  Floating  Safe  Com- 
pany in  Chicago  is  its  man- 
ufacturer. This  well  estab- 
lished firm  is  installing  these 
safes  on  ocean  liners,  either 
on  a  rental  or  a  percentage 
basis,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  many  of  the  great  safe- 
ty devices  at  sea,  such  as 
the  Marconi  wireless  tele- 
graph, were  first  introduced 
into  the  merchant  marine 
service. 

This  unsinkable  safe  is 
cylindrical  in  shape.  Made 
of   double    steel   walls,    it    is 


stronger,  more  modern  and 
more  secure  than  any  ordi- 
nary safe.  The  space  be- 
tween these  walls  is  filled 
with  a  secret  composition 
hard  as  cement  and  as  light 
as  cork.  It  has  no  air  cham- 
ber of  any  kind,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  sink  it. 
This  cylinder  is  secured  in 
a  tube  or  well  built  into  the 
vessel  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  the  case  of  accident  to 
the  vessel,  as  soon  as  the 
tube  is  submerged  its  cover 
is  automatically  released  by 
the  water  pressure  and  the 
safes  float  out  of  the  tube 
and  remain  on  the  surface 
until  picked  up.  The  tube 
and  its  safe  may  be  so  in- 
stalled and  so  located  on 
either  a  new  or  old  vessel 
that  in  forty  -  eight  hours, 
without  interfering  with 
schedules,  it  is  ready  to  op- 
erate. It  takes  up  no  space 
which  would  be  needed  for 
any  other  purpose  and  re- 
quires no  alterations  in  the 
construction  of  the  vessel. 

In  large  passenger  vessels 
the  complete  system  is  so 
constructed  that  a  separate 
compartment  with  a  separate 


safe  opens  on  each  deck,  each 
compartment  being  entirely 
separated  from  the  others, 
but  still  a  part  of  the  entire 
system,  permitting  easy  ac- 
cess in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  each  deck  were 
equipped  with  a  safety  de- 
posit vault. 

A  substantial  amount  of 
personal  valuables,  jewelry, 
mail,  papers  and  express 
matter  may  be  thus  carried 
with  perfect  assurance  that 
in  the  event  of  accident  to 
the  ship  these  safes  will  be 
recovered  with  their  contents. 

The  service  plan  of  the 
Ocean  Floating  Safe  Com- 
pany is  designed  to  intro- 
duce these  ocean  -  floating 
safes  to  steamship  compan- 
ies in  a  manner  that  will  in- 
sure to  the  steamship  com- 
pany a  steady  source  of  in- 
come without  any  initial  ex- 
pense. The  company  pays 
for  all  the  initial  equipment 
necessary,  makes  the  com- 
plete installation  on  the  ves- 
sel and  furnishes  the  per- 
sonnel to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate it  continuously,  dividing 
the  profits  with  the  vessel. 
This  service  may,  in  the  ad- 
vertising matter  of  the  steam- 


ship company,  be  made  to 
recommend  itself  very  high- 
ly to  passengers  and,  there- 
fore, be  considerable  of  an 
advertising  asset  to  the 
steamship  company  itself. 
The  safety  deposit  features 
offer  the  greate.st  source  of 
income;  but  the  service  is 
also  intended  to  cover  mail 
and  valuable  express  pack- 
ages in  such  a  manner  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  tar- 
iff's  may  be  made. 

The  ocean-floating  safe  has 
been  subjected  to  a  very 
great  number  of  very  search- 
ing tests  and  has  proven  its 
ability  to  remain  afloat  un- 
der the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions and  to  withstand  all 
of  the  ordinary  attempts  to 
which  standard  burglarproof 
safes  are  subjected  by  the 
safe-cracker. 

Certainly  steamship  oper- 
ators should  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  willingness  to 
give  every  assurance  to  their 
patrons  of  safety  to  their 
valuables  at  sea,  especially 
when  the  service  is  off'ered 
to  them  on  such  a  generous 
basis  as  this,  which  guaran- 
tees to  them  an  income  at 
no  initial   expense. 


Conditioning  the  SS.  St.  Louis  for  World  Trade  Cruise 


FIVE  hundred  men  are  at 
work  reconditioning  the 
steamship  St.  Louis  in 
readiness  for  her  world 
trade  cruise,  beginning  in 
January,  1922,  and  ending 
the  following  December.  On 
this  cruise  the  St.  Louis  will 
carry  the  exhibits  of  .300  to 
350  American  manufacturers 
to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass. 

The  contract  for  the  con- 
ditioning of  the  famous  liner 
was  awarded  to  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  by  the 
Anderson  Overseas  Corpora- 
tion, owners  of  the  St.  Louis. 
The  work  will  be  performed 
at  the  Robins  Drydock  and 
Repair  Company's  plant  in 
Erie  Basin  and  will  provide 
employment  for  hundreds  of 
shipworkers  until  after 
Christmas.  The  actual  cost 
of  conditioning  the  St.  Louis 
has  not  been  stated,  but  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  run 
into  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  contract  calls  for 
the  ship  to  be  complete  and 
ready    for    sea    in    the    early 


part  of  .January. 

According  to  the  specifica- 
tions, the  St.  Louis  will  be 
converted  into  an  oil-burner 
by  the  installation  of  Todd 
burners  and  will  be  equip- 
ped with  every  known  mod- 
ern device  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  her  passengers. 
The  arrangement  of  the  ship 
will  differ  to  some  extent 
from  what  it  was  at  the  time 
when  she  was  the  crack  ship 
of  the  American  Line.  Be- 
cause of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions to  be  met  with  during 
the  eleven  months'  cruise,  a 
ventilation  system  which  will 
serve  all  the  inner  and  lower 
rooms  in  hot  countries,  and 
a  heating  system  which  will 
make  the  same  rooms  and 
quarters  comfortable  in  cold 
countries,  have  been  fully 
arranged  for. 

A  fully  equipped  hospital, 
with  isolation  ward,  operat- 
ing room,  etc.,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  plan.  On  ac- 
count of  one  entire  deck  hav- 
ing been  reserved  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  as  well  as  por- 


tions of  three  other  decks, 
great  care  had  to  be  exer- 
cised so  that  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  passengers 
would  not  be  interfered  with. 
One  exhibition  deck,  how- 
ever, will  have  uninterrupted 
space  for  exhibits  of  about 
550  feet  long.  This  does  not 
include  the  automobile  sec- 
tion, which  will  carry  prac- 
tically a  New  York  autmo- 
bile  show  around  the  world. 

At  the  offices  of  the  An- 
derson Overseas  Corporation 
it  was  stated  that  strict  in- 
structions were  given  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
that  the  St.  Louis  when  fin- 
ished must  be  as  modern  as 
any  ship  afloat,  as  comfort- 
able as  the  most  comforta- 
ble, and  as  safe  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  her — the  pride 
of  the  American  nation, 
whose  manufacturers'  prod- 
ucts she  will  carry  to  the 
four   quarters   of   the   globe. 

The  Anderson  Overseas 
Corporation  states  that  ac- 
commodation and  space  on 
the  St.   Louis   for  the  world 


trade  cruise  will  probably  be 
over-sold  by  October  15, 
most  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  United  States  having 
taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  project  with  the  aim  of 
having  their  industries  well 
represented  and  their  cities 
advertised. 

The  St.  Louis  was  the  first 
100  per  cent  all-steel  Amer- 
ican steamer  ever  built,  and 
at  the  time  was  the  fastest 
and  most  modern  and  the 
finest  ship  afloat.  She  was 
a  product  of  the  famous  Phil- 
adelphia yard  of  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  En- 
gine Building  Company.  She 
was  christened  by  the  for- 
mer Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland, 
President  Cleveland  and  his 
cabinet  attending. 

Over  a  measured  course 
sht  averaged  22  knots  an 
hour.  The  term  "Ocean 
Greyhound"  was  coined  to 
describe  her.  In  1898  the 
St.  Louis  rescued  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  of  the  Dutch 
steamer  Veendam  640  miles 
from   Southampton. 
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America's 

Most  Powerful  High-Speed  Gears 

The  De  Laval  double-helical  speed-reducing  gears  shown  herewith  are 
the  most  powerful  ever  built  in  this  country  for  high-speed  turbine  service. 
They  are  driven  by  compound  turbines  and  transmit  22,500  hp.  at  a  pro- 
peller speed  of  360  r.  p.  m. 

Such  gears  have  been  made  possible  and  successful  only  by  the  De 
Laval  policy  of  liberal  design  and  precision  in  manufacture,  combined  with 
25  years  of  turbine  and  gear  experience. 

Over  2,000,000  of  De  Laval  marine  gears  are  now  in  service.  Many  of 
them  have  traveled  over  200,000  miles,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 
De  Laval  gears  are  unique  in  this  respect. 

De  Laval  reduction  gears  are  exceedingly  quiet  in  operation  and  are 
highly  efficient  as  demonstrated  by  their  record  in  service.  Noisy  reduc- 
tion gears  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  engine  room  crews 
who  depend  upon  their  hearing  more  than  upon  any  other  sense  to  locate 
trouble. 

Ask  for  our  special  marine  catalog  M  57 

De  LaiVcil 

STEAM  TURBINE  CO. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

'  1  AC 
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The  Greatest  Enterprise  of  Its  Kind  Ever  Attempted  in  the 

History  of  Industrial  Trade 

World  Trade  Cruise  of  the  S.  S.  St.  Louis 

Foreign  trade  beckons  x\merican  industry  today  as  never  before.  In  exery 
country  there  are  wealthy  and  responsible  merchants  willing  and  ready  to 
buy  American  products.  Aggressive  sales  efforts  by  American  manufacturers 

are  demanded;  individual 
action  is  futile  and  expen- 
sive; a  great  concerted 
effort  is  necessary. 

The  World 

Trade  Cruise  of  the 

S.  S.  St.  Louis 

offers  American  Manidac- 
turers  the  opportunit\'  to 
accomplish  in  a  year,  by 
exhibiting  their  goods 
backed  by  aggressive  salcs- 
manship,  what  would 
otherw  ise  take  years  to 
accomplish. 

ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  EXHIBITORS  ? 

FOR  lULl.  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
-wTT^'-v-r^-w   -w-^    i-r-iT-k    A   •■-^•r-'    rf^l^T  TT^T*     (  Oruani/.ed  bv  the  Andorson  Overseas  Corporation  1 

WORLD  TRADE  CRUlhh  165  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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yevmco  -/  Produce! 

ONE    hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago  Lavoisier  coined  the 
name  Oxygen. 

In  choosing  the  Greek  word  rewdd)  "I  produce,"  as 
his  main  root  he  had  in  mind  a  chemical  reaction  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  gas. 

Had  Lavoisier  been  able  to  foresee  the  tremendous  part  that  Linde 
Oxygen  is  playing  in  modern  industrial  development,  he  would  have 
realized  the  vast  significance  of  that  word  Is  v\  dd)  "I  produce!" 

The  country  over,  Linde  Oxygen  is  daily  making  possible  greater 
production — everywhere  it  is  saving  time  and  cutting  costs. 

A  chain  of  seventy-five  Linde  plants  and  warehouses  assures 
American  welders  and  cutters  of  a  prompt  supply  of  highly  pure 
oxygen — wherever  they  are,  whatever  their  requirements. 


THE    LINDE    AIR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 
Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 

The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 
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In  Constant  Service 

Where  Ships  Are  Built 

A  tough  rubber  cover  built  to  withstand  abrasion 
and  offering  the  greatest  resistance  to  wear— 

An  oil-proof  inner  tube  which  cannot  separate 
from  the  braid— 

An  extreme  strength  resulting  in  unusual  length 
of  service,  yet  so  flexible  that  it  will  easily  bend 
around  any  obstruction  without  kinking— 

All  characteristic  of  48-10— the  most  dependable 
air  hose  that  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

1790  Broadway,  New  York 


Branch  9  in  Every  Industrial  Center 


MAKING  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 

This  reproduction  from  a  photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin  o{  a  painting  by  Willuin  Coulter,  both 
of  San  Francisco,  shows  the  four-masted  American  sailing  ship  Edward  Sewall  running  into  San  Fra.i- 
cisco   harbor   before   a   northwest   trade   wind. 

This  fine  steel  sailing  ship  was  built  in  Bath.  Maine,  in  1899  by  Arthur  Sewall  &  Company.  She 
is   332   feet   long,   45.3   feet   beam,   and   28.3   molded  depth.      Her   gross   registered   tonnage    is   3206. 
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From  the  sailing  ship  of  earher  days  to  the  specialized,  oil-burning,  steel  cargo-carrier 
of  today;  through  all  its  ups  and  downs  to  its  present  outstanding  position,  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  has  fostered  and  will  maintain  those  traditions  which  enrich  the  history 
of  sea  transportation. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  century,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  contributed 
of  its  skill  and  its  ideals  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  which  is  best  in  our  merchant  and  naval 
fleets  of  today.  The  largest  single  unit  in  America's  shipbuilding  capacity,  New  York  Ship 
started  unhampered  by  limitations  of  physical  layout  or  inherited  practices.  Its  founders 
had  the  vision  and  the  ability  to  pioneer  in  the  adoption  and  development  of  many  ship- 
building methods  now  accepted  as  standard  by  all. 

These  ideals  have  been  steadfastly  maintained ;  and  upon  the  foundation  of  complete 
plant  facilities  and  modern  steel-working  practice  there  has  grown  up  a  tradition  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  building  of  good  ships — ships  that  proudly  take  leadership  in  the  greater 
American   Merchant   Marine  that   reflect   New  York  Ship's 

"  Character — Craftsmanship — Service  " 


NEW  YORK  y-HIPBUILDING   CORPORATION 
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HOW  CAN  AMERICAN  SHIPS  COMPETE  ? 

An  Expert  Analysis  of  the  Problems  Facing  Our  Merchant  Marine  in  Foreign  Trade 

By  WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN- 


HOW  can  American  ships  compete  successfully 
with  foreign  ships?  It  is  a  far-reaching  ques- 
tion that  is  stated  in  these  words,  a  question 
that  goes  right  to  the  root  of  the  life  of  our 
present-day  merchant  marine.  For  unless  American 
ships  can  compete  successfully  with  the  ships  of  for- 
eign nations,  which  still  manage  to  dominate  our  own 
overseas  carrying,-  there  can  be  no  future  for  ocean 
shipbuilding  and  navigation  under  the  American  flag. 

Therefore  this  question  is  one  of  as  direct  personal 
interest  to  naval  architects  and  marine  engineers  of  all 
grades  and  ratings  in  their  profession  as  it  is  to  the 
shipowners  and  managers  themselves.  .  The  future 
livelihood  and  success  of  thousands  of  energetic  and 
ambitious  Americans  hang  upon  a  right  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  ship  in  service. 

Three  main  causes  well  known  to  men  of  our  mari- 
time industry  were  responsible  for  the  inability  of  suc- 
cessful competition  under  the  American  flag  with  for- 
eign ocean  shipping  previous  to  the  great  war. 
Early  Protective  War  Policy 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  privilege  of 
wearing  American  colors  had  as  a  general  policy  been 
reserved  to  ships  of  American  construction.  Coupled 
with  this  reservation,  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  na- 
tional life,  was  a  vigorous  national  policy  of  encour- 
agement to  American  ships — the  discriminating  duty 
policy,  so  called — which  absolutely  guaranteed  to  these 
ships  a  strong  preference  in  employment.  Under  this 
policy,  not  completely  abandoned  until  1850  against 
our  chief  competitor,  Great  Britain,  the  requirement 
that  American  ships  must  be  built  solely  in  American 
yards  was  by  no  means  an  actual  handicap.  The  build- 
ing of  wooden-hulled  sail  ships  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  founding  of  our  Federal  government 
had  been  a  firmly  established  and  successful  industry 
in  North  America.  Materials  were  abundant  and  rela- 
tively cheap,  and  the  skill  of  our  builders  was  unsur- 
passed— indeed  unequalled.  No  American  merchants 
of  that  era  desired  to  purchase  or  use  foreign-built 
ships,  for  there  was  generally  no  advantage  in  secur- 
ing vessels  from  abroad. 

While  wooden  sail  ships  were  carrying  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  this  requirement  that  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  be  American-built  was-  a  just  and 
prudent  policy  for  the  republic.  This  policy  was  not 
substantially  weakened  or  abandoned  until  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  which  for  the  first  time 
in  a  general  measure  permitted  the  registry  of  foreign- 
built  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  over- 
seas but  not  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
Sail  to  Steam 

Because  of  the  absolute  lack  from  1860  onward  of 

*  Read    at    the    twenty-ninth    general    meeting    of    the    Society    of    Naval 
Architects    and    Marine    Engineers,   held    in    New    York,    November    17    and 
18,    1921. 


any  comprehensive  encouragement  for  the  employment 
of  American  vessels  in  other  than  our  coastwise  com- 
merce, there  was  only  scant,  precarious  demand  for  the 
construction  of  such  vessels,  and  American  ocean  ship- 
building became  a  weakened  industry.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  in  past  discussion  of  the  decline 
of  the  American  overseas  marine  altogether  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  change  from  sail 
to  steam  and  from  wood  to  iron  and  then  to  steel.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1860,  the  Brit- 
ish iron  industry  was  greater  than  our  own.  British 
machine  shops  and  steam  shipyards  were  mightily  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  by  the  generous  British 
policy  of  mail  shipping  subsidies,  initiated  in  1840  and 
maintained  with  vigor  and  persistence  until  competing 
American  steam  services  were  driven  from  the  seas. 

But  American  shipowners  and  builders  were  by  no 
means  so  unmindful  of  the  advantages  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion and  iron  hulls  as  some  of  the  commentators 
upon  the  fate  of  our  ocean  shipping  have  contended. 
The  iron  propeller  steamer  Bangor  was  built  on  the 
Delaware  in  1845,  a  thoroughly  efficient  vessel  for  that 
period.  In  the  years  between  1850  and  1861  good  iron 
steamers  were  built  on  the  Delaware,  at  New  York, 
and  at  Boston.  Indeed,  good  American  iron  was  found 
to  be  superior  for  shipyard  purposes.  The  United 
States  possessed  admirable  iron  works  and  a  substan- 
tial body  of  highly  skilled  mechanics,  as  was  to  be 
demonstrated  later  by  the  rapid  and  successful  build- 
ing of  a  fleet  of  monitors  that  proved  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  Civil  War.  Not  only  monitors  but  broadside 
armorclads  and  iron  cruisers  were  constructed  in  this 
country  in  the  Civil  War  period,  and  a  vast  impetus 
was  given  to  boiler  and  engine-making  establishments 
at  the  Northern  seaports  by  the  swift  creation  of  a 
new  fleet  of  the  six  hundred  war  steamers  that  consti- 
tuted in  1865  the  most  modern  and  formidable  navy 
in  the  world. 

All  these  facilities  for  the  building  of  steam,  iron, 
seagoing  merchant  ships  could  readily  have  been  turn- 
ed to  the  construction  of  a  new  merchant  tonnage  in 
1865  and  after  if  there  had  been  any  positive  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  successful  operation  of  these 
American  ships  after  they  were  completed.  But  though 
the  dominant  Republican  administrations  of  that  pe- 
riod wrought  a  gigantic  success  in  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country,  the  overseas  shipping  trade  of  the  United 
States  was  left  wholly  without  any  equivalent  encour- 
agement. What  was  more  natural  and  inevitable,  there- 
fore, than  that  manufacturing  should  flourish  and  ocean 
shipping  still  further  decline  through  those  years  when 
Great  Britain,  thanks  to  the  depredations  of  Anglo- 
Confederate  cruisers,  had  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to  our 
sail  tonnage  and  had  possessed  herself  of  that  lion's 
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share  of  our  overseas  carrying  which  she  retained  up 
to  the  outbrealt  of  the  great  world  war? 
American    Iron   Shipbuilding 

Without  proteclimi  to  the  operation  of  American 
ships,  the  continued  protection  to  the  building  of  such 
ships  of  course  proved  wholly  ineffective.  Though  iron 
ship  construction,  particularly  in  the  Delaware  district, 
made  respectable  progress  in  the  years  following  the 
Civil  War,  these  new  iron  steamships  were  designed 
for  the  protected  coastwise  trade,  except  for  a  few 
large  passenger  and  mail  steamers  for  the  Pacific  Mail, 
four  excellent  trans-Atlantic  liners  for  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Liverpool  service  of  the  old  American  Line, 
and  other  good  but  smaller  steamers  for  the  nearby 
West  India  services. 

Under  the  sharply  contrasting  conditions  wherein 
British  yards  were  building  in  swift  succession  twenty 
iron  steamers  while  our  yards  were  building  one  —that 
is  to  say,  while  British  yards  were  steadily  manufac- 
turing ships  and  our  yards  were  producing  irregularly 
a  slender  tonnage — what  was  more  natural  than  that 
we  should  be  seriously  handicapped  by  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  costs  of  construction?  When  in 
1904-5  the  Congressional  Merchant  Marine  Commission 
under  President  Roosevelt  made  a  careful  survey  of 
shipbuilding  prices  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the 
commission  was  constrained  to  report  that  steel  steam- 
ships of  the  passenger  and  cargo  type  were  costing 
from  40  to  45  per  cent  more  on  this  side  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Under  the  circumstances, 
with  no  aid  or  protection  whatsoever  for  American  ship- 
owners and  operators,  it  was  hopeless  to  dream  of  em- 
ploying any  considerable  numbers  of  American-built 
ships  in  overseas  commerce. 

Construction   Cost  Handicap 

How  heavy  was  that  handicap  can  be  demonstrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  capital  charges  of  a  British- 
built  ship  produced  at  a  price  of  $500,000  and  an  A- 
merican-built  ship  produced  at  a  price  greater  by  40 
per  cent,  or  of  $700,000: 

British  ship    American  ship 
$500,000  $700,000 

Interest,  5  per  cent $  25,000  $  35,000 

Insurance,  4  per  cent 20,000  28,000 

Depreciation,  5  per  cent 25,000  35,000 

Total $  70,000  $  98,000 

Here,  without  any  allowance  whatever  for  the  higher 
American  wage  costs  of  operation,  is  a  difference  in 
the  main  capital  or  carrying  charges  of  $28,000  a  year, 
or  in  itself  a  fair  rate  of  dividend  upon  the  total  cost 
of  the  British-built  vessel.  This  fact  alone  would  suf- 
fice to  bar  the  American  ship  from  competition. 
Wages  and  Maintenance 

Moreover,  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  American  steamer  were  at  least  50  per 
cent  greater  than  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  British  steamer — a  factor  im- 
portant of  itself  though  of  far  less  conse<iuence  than 
the  handicap  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  building  as  out- 
lined above.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  from  the 
building  of  the  Ohio  and  her  sisters  for  the  Philadel- 
phia American  Line  in  1873  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew 
above  no  new  American-built  steamers  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  trans-Atlantic  trade  until  the  keels  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  were  laid  by  the  power  of  a 
special  mail  subsidy  in  1894  and  1895.  Between  far 
higher  costs  of  original  construction  and  higher  costs 
of   crew   wages   and   maintenance,   rivalry   with    Euro- 


pean ships,  often  state-aided  as  they  were,  was  accept- 
ed by  American  shipowners  as  impossible. 

When  the  shrewd  diplomacy  of  Europe  from  1815 
onward  had  succeeded  in  enmeshing  our  government 
in  ti-eaties  that  gradually  prevented  us  from  encour- 
aging our  ships  through  the  historic  policy  of  discrim- 
inating customs  duties  and  tonnage  dues,  our  compet- 
itors overseas  lost  no  time  in  launching  out  on  a  neA\ 
and  effective  expedient  of  their  own — mail  and  admi 
ralty  subsidies  and  subventions.  The  first  sustained 
British  trans-Atlantic  steam  service  was  created  in 
1839  by  the  grant  of  a  mail  subsidy  of  $425,000  a  year 
to  what  is  now  world  famous  as  the  Cunard  Company 
of  England.  Other  subsidies,  even  larger  in  amounts, 
called  into  being  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Line  to 
India,  the  Royal  Mail  Line  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  and  other  British  concerns,  until  fin- 
ally thirty  national  steamship  services  reached  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  France  quickly  followed  suit. 
Germany  put  the  powers  of  state  aid,  though  in  other 
forms  than  subsidy,  behind  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  the  Hamburg  American.  Our  own  Congress,  in 
a  fitful  way,  beginning  with  1847,  granted  liberal  mail 
pay  to  especial  new  American  ocean  steam  lines,  the 
best  remembered  of  which  are  the  Collins  Line  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific  Mail  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  while  other  nations 
were  united  in  loyal  zeal  for  the  national  interests,  it 
happened,  unfortunately  for  us,  that  this  new  and  cru- 
cial steamship  competition  fell  in  a  period  that  saw 
America  rent  by  the  sectional  quarrels  immediately 
preceding  the  Civil  War.  Southern  statesmen,  who  at 
first  had  borne  a  full  share  in  urging  encouragement 
to  our  own  national  mail  lines,  turned  against  them 
when  they  saw  how  swiftly  these  new  lines  were  up- 
building the  sea  power  of  the  North.  In  the  very  crisis 
of  the  struggle  between  our  American  lines  and  their 
European  competitors,  a  hostile  Congress,  dominated 
by  sectional  prejudices,  struck  down  the  American  mail 
subventions  and  thereby  de.stroyed  every  one  of  the  A- 
merican  steamship  services  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade. 

At  this  time  the  American  Collins  Line,  with  the 
largest  and  swiftest  ships,  was  receiving  a  subsidy 
of  $858,000  a  year,  and  the  rival  Cunard  Line  $856,871 
for  smaller  and  inferior  steamers.  Soon  after  the  Col- 
lins Line  was  killed  by  the  act  of  our  national  law- 
makers the  Cunard  mail  pay  was  reduced  by  Parlia- 
ment, demonstrating  clearly  that  it  was  an  aggressive 
fighting  subsidy  and  nothing  else. 

But  the  British  and  other  European  policies  of  gen- 
erous aid  to  national  shipping  lines,  and  thereby  to 
steamship  building  and  navigation,  continued  steadily 
without  a  break.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  these 
governmental  aids  were  not  applied  to  "tramp"  steam- 
ers. Directly  they  were  not  until  France  and  Italy 
began  to  subsidize  their  entire  shipping  forty  years 
ago.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  broad,  true  sense 
these  European  subventions  and  other  assistances  in 
those  earlier  years  did  quicken  and  strengthen  the 
then  new  arts  of  iron  steam  shipbuilding  and  boiler 
and  engine  building  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  tramp 
steamers  that  came  afterwards  were  indirectly  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  system.  Moreover,  the  subsidized 
national  mail  lines  pioneered  and  created  commerce,  a 
part  of  which  the  tramps  subsequently  carried. 

Until  the  United  States,  in  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of 
1891,  tardily  renewed  the  subsidy  system  in  America, 
the  decline  of  our  own  shipping  remained  constant. 
This  ocean  mail  law,  though  sadly  crippled  by  west- 
ern agricultural  opposition  in  its  passage  through  the 
House   of  Representatives,   did   set  the  American    flag 
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again  afloat  on  the  great  route  across  the  western 
ocean  and  did  permanently  strengthen  our  steamship 
communications  with  the  West  Indies,  nearby  South 
America  and  Australasia.  Services  subsidized  under 
the  ocean  mail  law  owned  almost  all  the  steam  ton- 
nage we  had  in  ocean  commerce  when  the  great  world 
war  broke  upon  us  in  midsummer  of  1914. 
Present  Condition 

Turning  from  this  survey  of  the  past  to  the  new 
present,  what  do  we  discover?  Is  there  no  more  hope 
for  successful  American  competition  with  foreign  ship- 
ping than  there  was  before  the  late  great  war? 

For  one  thing,  America  has  now  what  before  the  war 
it  did  not  have — a  large,  actual,  seagoing  merchant 
tonnage  available  for  immediate  employment  in  over- 
seas carrying.  It  has  the  ships  and  it  also  has  the 
managers,  the  operators,  the  officers  and  the  men.  It 
is  now  conveying  about  one-third  of  our  imports  and 
exports,  or  three  times  the  proportion  of  before  the 
war.  Moreover,  the  American  people,  even  to  a  de- 
gree the  long-indifferent  half-Teutonized  Middle  West, 
have  been  shocked  by  the  war  into  a  realization  that, 
for  peace  or  war,  a  strong  merchant  shipping  is  abso- 
lutely  indispensable  to  America. 

The  nation  has  8,000,000  gross  tons  of  newly  ac- 
quired merchant  vessels  on  its  hands,  ships  in  which 
all  the  American  people  are  stockholders.  These  stock- 
holders are  unitedly  determined  that  our  ships  worth 
having  shall  not  pass  out  from  under  the  American 
flag.  Any  political  clique  or  party  that  consented  to 
haul  down  the  flag  would  be  committing  instant  suicide. 

So  the  general  outlook  of  the  present  is  immensely 
more  favorable  than  that  of  before  the  war  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  ocean  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
industry.  But  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  substan- 
tially the  same  obstacles — the  higher  cost  of  operation 
and  perhaps  of  construction  of  American  vessels,  the 
fact  that  even  now  our  foreign  competitors  are  in  pos- 
session of  two-thirds  of  the  field,  and  the  further  fact 
that  these  foreign  competitors  in  some  way  or  to  some 
degree  are  all  powerfully  upheld  by  the  active  aid  of 
their  own  governments. 

Comparative  Building  Costs 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  speak  definitely  and  with 
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authority  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  building  ocean 
ships  in  America  and  in  Europe.  But  it  is  true  that 
shipowners  who  have  made  inquiry  on  the  other  side 
within  recent  months  have  found  that  British  shipyard 
prices  were  lower  than  American  prices  by  at  least  a 
margin  due  to  the  abnormal  state  of  sterling  exchange. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  yards  could  offer 
quicker  completion  and  delivery,  which  in  normal  times 
is  of  itself  a  marked  advantage.  Altogether  it  will 
probably  be  found,  when  conditions  in  America  and 
in  Europe  have  again  settled  down,  particularly  with 
"tramp"  cargo  vessels,  that  foreign  ship  prices  remain 
lower  than  our  own,  though  by  a  narrower  margin 
than  before. 

As  to  the  costs  of  operation  involved  in  at  least  the 
wages  and  maintenance  of  the  crews,  Europe  retains 
an  undeniable  advantage  as  contrasted  with  America. 
The  La  FoUette  Seamen's  Law,  whatever  else  it  may 
have  done,  has  conspicuously  failed  to  equalize  sea- 
wage  conditions  around  the  world.  Individual  foreign 
seamen  have  quit  foreign  vessels  in  our  ports  and  have 
reshipped  on  other  vessels  at  the  American  wage  scale. 
But  this  process,  though  not  without  significance,  has 
not  of  itself  brought  foreign  wage  scales,  as  a  whole, 
up  to  American  wage  scales,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  comparative  payrolls  of  American,  British, 
Japanese  and  Norwegian  cargo  steamers  of  like  char- 
acter and  tonnage  previous  to  May  1,  1921: 

On  May  1  last  the  pay  of  engineers,  sailors,  firemen 
and  stewards  on  American  merchant  vessels,  govern- 
ment owned  and  privately  owned,  was  reduced  by  an 
average  of  about  15  per  cent.  The  ensuing  strike  was 
quickly  and  easily  won  by  the  Shipping  Board  and 
private  shipping  companies.  On  August  1,  1921,  the 
pay  of  the  deck  officers  of  American  merchant  vessels 
was  reduced  about  15  per  cent,  so  far  as  mates  were 
concerned.  The  pay  of  masters,  with  their  greater  re- 
sponsibility, was  reduced  less,  or  not  at  all.  Early  in 
May  a  reduction  in  the  wage  scale  of  British  officers 
and  men  became  effective  without  a  general  strike. 

Reductions  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio  have  since 
become  operative  among  officers  and  men  of  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Japanese  merchant  services,  but  the  data 
for  exact  comparison   with   American   schedules    have 
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These  three  tables,  when  compared,  show  very  graphically  the  wage  handicap  of  the  American  ship  operator 
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Comparison   of   American    and    British    wage    scale    at    present    exchange 
and   at   par 

not  yet  reached  the  United  States.  It  can  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  America  is  now  paying  wages  far  higher 
than  those  granted  by  any  competing  nations,  and  that 
the  cost  of  food  or  maintenance  is  also  markedly 
higher,  so  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  important 
change  whatsoever  from  the  economic  conditions  that 
prevailed  before  the  great  war.  Sea  pay,  which  rose 
during  the  war  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  has 
since  been  somewhat  reduced  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America,  so  that  the  difference  between  American 
ships  and  foreign  ships  in  wage  cost  and  operation 
remains  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

In  fact,  allowing  for  abnormal  conditions  of  interna- 
tional exchange,  the  wage  handicap  against  American 
ships  is  greater  than  ever.  Foreign  steamers  plying 
in  American  trade  demand  their  freight  or  charter 
hire  in  American  money,  but  buy  their  supplies  as  far 
as  possible  and  pay  the  wages  of  their  crews  in  their 
own  depreciated  currency.  The  result  is  astonishing. 
A  case  just  reported  to  the  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Association  is  that  of  a  Norwegian  steamer  of  a 
deadweight  capacity  of  11,000  tons.  Her  total  cost  of 
crew,  including  officers  as  well  as  men,  per  month,  tak- 
ing the  kroner  at  12.65  cents,  is  $1613  a  month,  while 
the  total  cost  of  crew  of  a  submarine  boat  type  steam- 
er, with  a  deadweight  capacity  of  5350  tons,  is  $3302 
a  month. 

Of  course  the  abnormal  difference  in  cost  of  opera- 
tion, due  to  the  present  state  of  international  e.x- 
change,  is  temporary;  it  will  not  last  forever.  But  for 
the  time  being  it  has  the  practical  effect  of  a  profound 
discouragement  to  American  shipping  and  of  an  actual 
subsidy  to  foreign  shipping  which  will  have  to  be  met 
in  some  thoroughly  effective  way  if  American  shipping 
is  to  live  through  the  crucial  ordeal  of  the  three  or 
four  years  to  come. 

Wages  and  maintenance  together  make  up  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  operating  costs  of  a  modern 
freight  steamer.  The  present  cost  of  wages  and  main- 
tenance to  our  British  and  Norwegian  competitors, 
largely  because  of  upset  rates  of  exchange,  is  nearly 
or  substantially  one-half  our  own  cost.  This  excep- 
tional  difference,  of  course,  will  tend  to  decrease  as 


financial  conditions  are  restored,  but  for  the  present 
this  extra  cost  of  wages  and  maintenance  is  a  grave 
handicap  to  American  shipping  in  a  period  of  unpre- 
cedented intensity  of  competition.  The  difference  in 
wages  and  maintenance  is  all  the  heavier  a  handicap 
on  the  new  American  merchant  marine  because  Amer- 
ica still  lacks  the  well-coordinated  mercantile  and  mar- 
itime organization  all  over  the  world  which  enables 
British  shipowners  to  meet  the  competition  of  conti- 
nental nations  having  wage  rates  still  lower  than  the 
British  scale.  The  effect  of  this  close  British  co-oper- 
ation in  every  country,  in  every  trade  and  in  every 
port,  of  British  agents,  merchants  and  bankers  in  en- 
forcing preference  for  British  ships,  makes  that  ship- 
ping in  effect  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  protected 
industries  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  commer- 
cial history. 

Egyptian  Cotton 

An  excellent  case  in  point  has  just  been  afforded  in 
the  effort  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  se- 
cure for  American  ships  the  carrying  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton from  Alexandria  to  this  country.  American  cotton 
mills  are  liberal  users  of  the  Egyptian  fiber,  practic- 
ally every  pound  of  which  has  for  years  been  brought 
to  the  United  States,  either  directly  from  Egypt  or  via 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  British  steamers,  through  a 
close  working  agreement  between  cotton  merchants  in 
Egypt  and  the  Liverpool  conference  lines. 

When  American  steamship  companies  a  year  ago 
sought  for  their  own  vessels  a  share  of  the  carrying 
of  Egyptian  cotton  destined  for  the  United  States,  their 
officials  were  told  that  this  had  been  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  British  monopoly,  and  American  vessels 
could  not  hope  to  have  any  share  in  it.  For  the  time 
being  the  effort  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  last  spring 
the  Shipping  Board  forced  the  issue  by  offering  a 
freight  rate  of  40  shillings  a  ton  for  Egyptian  cotton 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  of  25  shillings  a  ton 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  bid  of  the  Liverpool 
conference  lines  was  respectively  60  shillings  and  40 
shillings  per  ton. 

British  Methods 

Yet  so  hard  and  fast  was  the  combination  which 
British  merchants  and  shipowners  had  effected  to 
monopolize  the  Egyptian  cotton  trade  that  the  lower 
bids  of  the  Shipping  Board  were  immediately  rejected, 
and  rejected  with  the  approval  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  cotton  exchanges.  The  characteristic  in- 
tensity of  the  devotion  of  British  merchants  to  their 
own  country's  shipping  is  shown  in  the  insistence  of 
these  British  business  men  in  handling  Egyptian  cot- 
ton in  their  own  country's  ships,  though  it  cost  them 
a  far  greater  price  than  if  carried  in  American  ves- 
sels. At  last  accounts  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  concession  what- 
soever of  any  share  of  this  American  carrying  trade, 
and  the  case  was  being  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  diplomatic  action. 

From  instances  like  these  Americans  can  gather 
something  of  the  exclusive,  arbitrary  methods  by  which 
Great  Britain  has  developed  her  immense  merchant 
marine,  and  something  of  the  difficulties  beyond  mere 
wage  scales  which  we  must  meet  if  we  are  to  wrest 
from  British  carriers  any  part  of  the  transportation 
to  the  United  States  of  imports  which  American  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  have  purchased. 

All  over  the  world  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants and  their  representatives  will  be  found  de- 
manding that  British  ships  must  secure  all  the  cargoes 
which  they  can  manage  to  control.  There  must  be 
similar    tenacious    organization     and    co-operation    of 
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American  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  country's  ships  and  their  own 
country's  flag  if  our  new  merchant  marine  is  to  have 
the  even  chance  to  which  it  is  honestly  entitled. 

Foreign  Subsidies 

Another  important  factor  in  the  maritime  situation, 
beyond  the  lower  wage  and  maintenance  cost  of  for- 
eign ships  and  the  disciplined  activity  of  our  com- 
petitors, is  the  generous  direct  or  indirect  national 
aid  extended  by  all  governments,  particularly  to  their 
regular  line  steamship  services.  Just  before  the  great 
war  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
published  an  analysis  of  the  subsidies,  subventions 
and  bounties  then  being  paid  to  the  steamship  in- 
terests of  the  world's  chief  maritime  nations.  These 
sums  aggregated  about  $46,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
Great  Britain's  own  share  was  approximately  $10,000,- 
000.  While  the  British  and  the  Germans  at  that  time 
gave  direct  state  aid  only  for  mail,  passenger  and  fast 
freight  services,  it  was  significant  that  other  govern- 
ments, notably  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  were  subsidiz- 
ing virtually  their  entire  merchant  marines  and  even 
giving  direct  bounties  to  shipbuilding. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  these  subsidies,  subventions 
and  bounties  are  now  being  re-established — they  were 
not  necessary  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  total  sums  of  these  state  ex- 
penditures are  again  recorded  they  will  be  found 
amounting  to  a  great  deal  more  than  $46,000,000  a 
year,  for  the  war  itself  most  vividly  emphasized  to 
all  governments  and  all  peoples  the  tremendous  value, 
indeed  the  imperative  necessity,  of  a  strong  commer- 
cial shipping  for  defensive  and  commercial  purposes. 

The  Necessary  Factors  for  Successful  Competition 

What  the  American  people  must,  therefore,  prepare 
to  do  to  enable  American  merchant  ships  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  ships  of  foreign  nations  is:  (1) 
To  find  the  most  practicable  form  of  equalizing  Ameri- 
can sea  wages  and  costs  of  maintenance  with  the 
wages  and  costs  of  maintenance  of  foreign  ships,  by 
a  system  of  preferential  duties  or  subsidies  and  sub- 
ventions, or  some  other  still  more  eff"ective  method,  if 
that  can  be  found;  (2)  of  organizing  American  manu- 
facturers, merchants  and  bankers  into  a  league  as  dis- 
ciplined and  powerful  as  the  similar  British  league, 
for  example,  for  securing  the  carriage  of  a  greater 
share  of  our  imports  and  exports  to  American  ships; 


(3)  of  offsetting  foreign  subsidies,  subventions,  boun- 
ties and  like  national  assistance  given  to  the  ships  of 
our  competitors.  In  addition,  if  it  is  discovered  that 
the  first  cost  of  American-built  ships  is  greater  than 
the  first  cost  of  foreign-built  ships,  there  mu.st  be  full 
compensation  for  this  factor  also.  In  other  words,  the 
American  merchant  marine  must  be  made  what  it  has 
not  been  for  more  than  sixty  years,  a  nationally  pro- 
tected industry,  as  for  most  of  the  life  of  this  republic 
manufacturing  and  agriculture  have  been  protected  in- 
dustries. These  things  must  all  be  done,  or  the  new 
American  merchant  fleet,  which  is  even  now  being 
beaten  off  the  ocean  by  its  competitors,  will  inevitably 
again  decline  and  disappear  exactly  as  the  old  mer- 
chant marine  was  declining  from  1855  onward. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  the  classification  and 
survey  of  American  merchant  shipping  in  the  years  to 
come  be  controlled  by  interests  100  per  cent  American. 
The  success  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  security  of 
the  new  American  merchant  marine  which  must  also 
find  in  American  hands  the  resources  for  a  major  part 
of  the  underwriting  of  the  ships  themselves  and  of 
their  cargoes.  Only  the  other  day  British  marine  in- 
surance companies  were  assisting  the  Liverpool  con- 
ference lines  to  retain  complete  control  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cotton  trade  by  allowing  British  ships  much  lower 
insurance  rates  on  cotton  cargoes  than  were  being 
granted  to  American  ships.  The  protective  value  of 
classification,  survey  and  insurance  of  our  own  is  a 
point  that  cannot  possibly  be  over-estimated  in  any 
study  of  the  future  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

American  shipowners  must  develop,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  what  their  fathers  possessed  before  them,  a 
corps  of  the  most  eflicient  seagoing  officers  in  the 
world,  every  one  an  American  citizen,  and  the  largest 
possible  number  of  citizen  seamen.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  never  consent  to  protect  and  encourage  Ameri- 
can shipping  as  it  must  be  protected  and  encouraged 
so  long  as  any  substantial  proportion  of  that  shipping 
is  officered  and  manned  by  alien  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  our  rivals  in  trade  and  possible  enemies  in 
war.  Who  can  justify  a  merchant  marine  as  a  naval 
reserve  unless  it  is  securely  held  in  loyal  hands,  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  those  who  in  an  hour  of  need  might 
betray  it  to  the  enemy? 


OUR  GREATEST  WOODEN  SHIP 


Tho  ilippir  ship  (;riat  Hipublic,  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  accompanying 
article  hy  V.  C.  Matthews,  was  considered  by  Donald  McKay  to  be  his  great  master- 
piece.   Hehnv   are  given  some  comparisons  as  to  her  si/e  and  carrying  capacity. 

McKay  was  a  great  exponent  of  the  hollow  wave  line  and  made  of  the  underwater 
bodies  of  his  clipper  model  ships  poems  in  wood  which  have  been  beautifully  described 
by  Longfellow. 


•Broad  in  the  beam.   That  the  stinging  blast 
Sweeping  down  upon  sail  and  mast 
Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm. 
Hroad  in  the  beam.    Yet  sloping  aft 
With  a  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees 


That  she  might  be  docile  to  the  helm. 
And  that  the  currents  of  parting  seas. 
Meeting  behind  with  a  mighty  force, 
Might  and  not  impede  her  course." 


We  of  today  design  and  build  beautifully  modeled  racing  yachts  with  which  we  go 
into  international  regattas  and  reel  off  lively  races,  making  speeds  as  high  as  8  knots 
an  hour  sometimes  for  a  few  minutes.  Here  was  a  ship  that  with  .5000  tons  (weight 
and  measurement)  in  her  ample  hold  reeled  off  19  knots  an  hour  for  nineteen  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Are  we  not  right  in  saying  that  she  was  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  masterpiece  in 
wooden  shipbuilding? 


THE  following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal 
dimensions  of  hull  and  rigging  of  the  Great  Re- 
public (as  she  was  before  being  burned)  and  the 
four  -  masted  wooden  ship  Shenandoah,  built  by 
Arthur  Sewall  &  Company  at  Bath,  Maine.  The  first 
four-master  to  appear  after  the  launch  of  the  Great 
Republic  was  the  Ocean  King,  a  Kennebunkport  ship; 
the  next  was  the  Frederick  Billings  from  the  Rockport 
yard  of  Carleton,  Norwood  &  Company,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the   Rapahannock  and  Shenandoah : 

Name    Great  Republic  Shenandoah 

Launched   Oct.,  1853  Nov.,  1890 

Tonnage   4555  3258 

Capacity  6000  5000 

Dimensions    335x53x38  299x49x28 

Length  mainmast  131  89 

Length  main  top  mast 76  56 

Length  main  topgallant 

mast,  etc 81  69 

Length   spanker  mast 110  96 

Length  spanker  top  mast...  40  82 

Mainyard    120  ft.  x  28  in.  92  ft.  x  22  in. 

Lower  maintopsail  yard 92  ft.  long  84  ft.  long 

Length  main  skysail  yard..  40  ft.  46  ft. 

Length  spankerboom  40  ft.  56  ft. 

Bowsprit,  etc.,  outside  of 

knight-head    *30  ft.  x  44  in.    t43ft.  x30in. 

Spread  of  sail 15,653  yards  11,000  yards 


*  Jibboom,  18  ft.  x  23  in.;    flying  jibboom,  14  ft.  long. 
+  No  jibboom. 


The  following  table  covers  details  of  all  passages 
made  by  sailing  vessels  via  Cape  Horn  from  any  North 
Atlantic  port,  American  or  European,  to  San  Francisco 
or  any  other  California  or  North  Pacific  port,  in  less 
than  95  days.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  were  from  New- 
York  to  San  Francisco.  The  record  passage  from  a 
North  Atlantic  port  other  than  New  York  was  made 
by  the  extreme  clipper  Romance  of  the  Seas,  arriving 
here  March  23,  1854,  96  days  13  hours  from  Boston: 

The  time  made  by  the  Great  Republic  from  Sandy 
Hook,  of  15  days  18  hours  to  the  equator,  and  of  52 
days  to  50  degrees  south  in  the  Pacific,  are  the  best 
on  record.  The  runs  of  the  Flying  Cloud,  48  days 
(1851),  and  the  Swordfish,  49  days  (1851),  from  the 
equator  in  the  Atlantic  to  a  similar  crossing  in  the 
Pacific,  stand  as  best  and  second  best  and  effectually 
disprove  the  claim  that  the  Andrew  Jackson's  53^2 
days  (I860)  ever  was  the  record.  Records  for  other 
portions  of  the  Cape  Horn  voyage  are :  Equator  to  50 
degrees  south  in  the  Atlantic,  Samuel  Russell,  18  days; 
50  to  50,  Y'oung  America,  6  days;  50  degrees  in  the 
Pacific  to  the  equator.  Live  Yankee  and  Mary  L.  Sut- 
ton, 16  days;  equator  to  San  Francisco,  White  Squall, 
14  days.  The  Russell  and  the  Sutton  were  sharp  mod- 
els; the  others,  clippers.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that 
these  vessels  made  great  runs  at  times,  but  modern 
full-built  ships  could  also  show  some  speed  under  fav- 
orable conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Florence,  Cap- 
tain Kelley,  arriving  here  August  4,  1878,  106  days 
from  New  York  and  reporting  that  on  her  ninety-first 
day  out  she  was  671  miles  from  this  port. 


Name 

Flying  Cloud  

Flying  Cloud  

Andrew  Jackson 

Sword   Fish  

Great  Republic 

Flying  Fish  

John  Gilpin  

Sweepstakes    


Sailed  from  S 

New  York  ^ 

Jan.  21,  1854 17 

June    3,  1851 23 

Dec.  25,  1859 20 

Nov.  11,  1851 23 

Dec.    6,  1856 16 

Nov.    1,  1852 21 

Oct.  29,  1852 24 

Feb.  20,  1856 18 
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THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  GREAT  REPUBLIC 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THIS  extreme  clipper  ship, the 
peer  of  all  clippers,  was  to 
have  been  christened  King 
of  Clippers,  but  the  great 
master  -  builder,  Donald  McKay, 
finally  decided  on  using  a  grander 
name,  one  symbolical  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  adopted  country,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  mistress  of 
the  seas.  As  the  Great  Republic 
she  carried  herself  with  all  honor, 
but  met  her  fate  under  a  foreign 
flag  and  bearing  a  prosaic  name, 
a  worn-out,  unseaworthy  hulk. 
She  was  then  the  Denmark,  of 
Liverpool. 

She  was  launched  at  East  Bos- 
ton at  noon  on  October  4,  1853,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience,  said  by  auth- 
orities to  have  numbered  over  70,- 
000  people,  many  of  whom  had 
come  from  distant  points. 

One  thrilling  incident  of  the 
occasion  was  the  near  destruc- 
tion of  the  little  paddle-steamer 
Arago,  which  was  passing  by  just 
as  the  ship  was  clearing  the  stocks 
and  which  had  such  a  close  call 
that  her  flagstaff  was  carried 
away.  Aside  from  this  near  trag- 
edy, the  affair  of  the  launching  was  a  perfect  success, 
and  admiration  was  freely  expressed  as  the  noble  hull 
rode  majestically  at  her  anchors. 

She  had  been  constructed  by  McKay  for  his  own  ac- 
count, and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  refused  an 
offer  of  $300,000  for  her  when  fully  completed.  She 
was  originally  intended  for  the  California  trade,  but 
because  of  a  depression  in  that  business  and  the  low 
freight  rates  then  prevailing,  she  in  company  with 
such  clippers  as 
the  Kathay,  Pan- 
ama, Pride  of 
America,  Defiance, 
Tornado,  and  Com- 
et was  diverted  to 
the  trans-Atlantic 
run. 

Her  Destruction 
by  Fire 

The  Great  Re- 
public was  towed 
from  Boston  to 
New  York  and  was 
loaded  with  grain 
and  food  supplies 
for  Liverpool  by 
Grinnell,  Minturn 
&  Company.  When 
practically  ready 
for  sea  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1853,  with 
most  of  her  sails 
bent,  sparks  blown 
from  a  fire  a  block 


That  the  clipper  ship  series  cre- 
ates considerable  interest  among 
readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
is  evidence  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  to  our  circula- 
tion manager  renewing  a  subscrip- 
tion: 

"Starboard  your  helm  a  little 
and  luff.  Clew  up  your  weather 
tack  and  take  observations  from 
your  mailing  list,  and  am  sure 
you  will  find  that  my  subscrip- 
tion expires  February  1,  1923. 
Have  been  on  the  manifest  the 
last  four  years. 

"The  series  of  articles  on  the 
old  clipper  ships  are  sure  to  make 
a  thoughtful  old  stiff  like  me  sit 
up  and  pray  God  for  some  more  of 
the  old  days  when  they  had  men 
and  ships — not  cabin  dusters  and 
cockleshells,   like   this   generation. 

"To  have  been  alow  and  aloft  on 
nearly  every  old  ship  that  entered 
'Frisco'  from  the  early  '70s  to  the 
early  '90s  sure  is  my  great  delight 
— and  read  them  with  eager  de- 
light." 
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The  Great  Republic  as  she  originally  appeared;  4555  tons;  spar  deck;  no  mizzen  sky- 
sail;  the  spanker  topmast,  40  fett  lon/l^  was  divided  at  15  feet  and  .t.  25  feet  above  the  cap 
for  gaff  topsail  and   gaff   topgallant  sail. 


distant  from  her  berth  lodged  in 
her  foresail  and,  in  spite  of  heroic 
effort  on  the  part  of  crew  and  fire- 
men to  prevent  the  flames  from 
spreading,  her  whole  top-hamper 
was  soon  one  mass  of  fire.  The 
masts  were  then  cut  away  and 
ultimately  the  firemen  succeeded 
in  getting  control  of  the  burning 
wreckage  on  deck,  and  when  they 
left  the  scene  it  was  believed  that 
both  hull  and  cargo  were  safe. 
Later,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  blazing  fore-topmast  had  in 
falling  crashed  end-on  through 
three  decks  and  ignited  the  cargo. 
This  fire  could  not  be  controlled, 
and  the  ship  had  to  be  scuttled 
and  was  sunk  alongside  the  dock, 
being  burned  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

It  was  found  that  her  grain 
cargo  in  swelling  had  seriously 
racked  and  strained  the  hull.  The 
wreck  was  sold  by  the  underwrit- 
ers, who  had  written  $180,000  on 
the  vessel.  The  cargo  valued  at 
$300,000  was  insured  for  $275,000. 
]  An   incident  of   the    loss    which 

'        was  made  public  at  the  time  was 

a  suit  brought  by  the  Union  Mut- 
ual Insurance  Company  of  New  York  against  the  Com- 
mercial Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Boston  to  re- 
cover $10,000  on  a  policy  which  had  been  arranged  by 
telegraph  through  Boston  brokers  on  December  24  and 
perfected  in  the  usual  manner.  Defendant  company 
later  disclaimed  liability  and  refused  to  issue  a  policy, 
claiming  the  contract  was  incomplete,  being  made  on 
Christmas     day.      Judgment,     however     was     entered 

against    them. 

In  this  fire  the 
well  -  known  Cali- 
fornia clipper  ship 
White  Squall  was 
very  seriously  dam- 
aged,  and  the 
packet  ship  Joseph 
Walker  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Her   Recon- 
struction 

The  wreck  be- 
came the  property 
nl"  A.  A.  Low  and 
Brother  of  New 
^'  o  r  k  and  was 
floated  and  rebuilt 
at  G  r  e  e  n  p  o  i  n  t. 
Long  Island,  by 
Sneeden  and  Whit- 
lock  under  the  su- 
perintendence o  f 
Captain  N.  B.  Pal- 
mer. The  work  took 
upward  of  a  year. 
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Launch  of  the  clipper  ship  Great  Republic  at  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
October  4.  1853.  From  an  old  print.  "The  most  magnificent  and  most 
remarkable  vessel,  as  well  as  the  largest  wooden  ship,  ever  built.  The 
occasion  was  made  a  holiday;  schools  were  closed,  business  suspended, 
and  an  audience  estimated  at  70.000  people  ashore,  on  the  wharves,  in 
the   shipping,   and   aboard  steamboats,   witnessed   this   stirring   event." 

The  upper  or  spar  deck  which  had  been  burned  wa.s 
was  not  replaced,  leaving  her  now  with  but  three  com- 
plete decks,  and  bulwarks  took  the  place  of  the  rail 
originally  protecting  the  spar  deck.  The  sheer  re- 
mained the  same,  and  while  the  general  appearance 
of  the  hull  was  not  greatly  altered,  yet  all  her  spars 
were  considerably  reduced.  Instead  of  swinging  a  110- 
foot  foreyard  and  a  120-foot  mainyard,  these  spars 
were  now  90  feet  and  100  feet,  respectively.  The  fore- 
mast, originally  130  feet  long  and  mainmast  131  feet, 
were  each  17  feet  shorter,  and  all  other  spars  were 
trimmed  in  proportion.  From  keelson  to  truck  her 
mainmast  was  now  220  feet  long.  It  has  been  stated 
that  she  had  originally  the  Forbes  rig,  which  called 
for  elongated  lower  mast-heads  with  topmasts  fidded 
abaft;  but  Captain  Forbes,  who  was  present  at  the 
launching  and  who  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
ship,  denies  this  and  says  that  her  rig  was  that  pat- 
ented by  Frederic  Howes,  and  which  was  first  used  on 
the  Boston  clipper  Climax  in  1853.  The  Howes  rig  was 
an  offshoot  of  that  of  Forbes. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the  ship  under  all 
plain  sail  and  rigged  to  carry  royal  stun'sails.  This 
picture,  of  course,  is  her  appearance  after  reconstruc- 
tion and  shows  the  original  eagle's  head  replaced  by  a 
carved  billet  head  and  scrollwork. 

Description— Capacity — Crew ' 

Published  descriptions  of  the  Great  Republic  as 
originally  built  gave  her  dimensions  as  335  feet,  by 
53  feet,  by  38  feet;  registered  tonnage  4555.  It  was 
stated  that  her  capacity  was  6000  stowed  tons.  Ac- 
cording to  American  Lloyd's  Register  of  1869,  the  fig- 
ures were  then  320  by  48)  is  by  29 3,^,  feet;  3356  tons. 
Her  draft  loaded  was  24  feet. 

On  her  first  voyage  to  San  Francisco  she  brought 
5000  tons  New  York  cargo,  weight  and  measurement. 
In  1857  she  took  4500  tons  guano  from  the  Chincha 
Islands  to  London.  In  1860  she  had  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Cork  57,246  sacks  of  wheat  and  2992  barrels 
of  flour,  said  to  be  about  4100  tons  weight.  As  a 
United  States  Army  transport  in  1862  she  took  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  500  troops,  500  horses,  and 
1000  tons  coal,  besides  stores  and  equipment.  On  one 
occasion  the  clipper  ship  Thatcher  Magoun,  lying  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Pacific  Street  wharf  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  was  described  as  being  dwarfed  to 
the  size  of  a  mere  coasting  schooner  by  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Republic. 

Her  crew  consisted  of  50  A.  B.'s,  15  ordinaries,  and 


some  boys,  besides  the  ship's  officers,  which  included 
a  surgeon;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  in 
1865  this  oflicer.  Dr.  0.  L.  Cook,  was  drowned  by  fall- 
ing into  San  Francisco  Bay  from  the  railroad  wharf 
at  Oakland.  The  bulletin  of  April  14,  1860,  said:  "The 
Great  Republic  is  not  off  yet.  It  takes  a  town,  almost, 
to  man  her,  and  the  lack  of  a  township  of  able-bodied 
seamen  has  alone  detained  her  for  several  days." 

Becomes  a  Transport  for  the  French  Army 

After  her  reconstruction  the  Great  Republic  loaded 
at  New  York  and  made  the  passage  to  London  in  16 
days ;  her  time  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Land's  End  was 
13  days.  She  was  then  chartered  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  transport  service  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  rate  of  17  shillings  per  ton  per  month.  It  was  said 
that  her  owners  refused  a  charter  of  $100,000  for  a 
service  of  nine  months.  In  January,  1866,  she  was 
loading  stores  at  Marseilles  for  the  Crimea  in  company 
with  the  American  ships  Monarch  of  the  Sea,  Ocean 
Herald,  White  Falcon,  Queen  of  Clippers,  Astoria,  and 
Titan.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  France  had 
no  outsiders  other  than  American  vessels  in  this  ser- 
vice, while  Great  Britain's  list  of  chartered  foreign 
transports  showed  none  under  our  flag. 

The  Great  Republic's  performances  challenged  the 
admiration  of  our  English  and  French  friends,  as  well 
as  the  attention  of  the  people  of  all  the  ports  she  vis- 
ited. On  one  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  the  Crimea 
with  a  heavy  and  valuable  cargo  and  a  large  number 
of  soldiers  she  was  ordered  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  a 
steamer;  but  a  breeze  springing  up.  Captain  Lime- 
burner  loosed  his  topsails  and  topgallants  and  ran 
completely  away  from  the  steamship,  putting  her  hull 
down  in  a  few  hours.  A  prominent  Boston  shipping 
merchant  traveling  in  the  Crimea  at  the  time  wrote: 
"Prouder  than  the  120-gun  ship  of  the  French,  the  Na- 
poleon III ;  more  dignified  even  than  the  Agamemnon 
of  the  English,  the  proud  clipper  of  the  Americans 
looks  in  her  unassuming  greatness  the  commander  of 
the  fleet." 

Returns  to  Peaceful  Pursuits 

After  several  successful  voyages  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, her  services  being  no  longer  required,  the  Great 
Republic  crossed  over  to  New  York  and  loaded  for 
San  Francisco.  The  following  memorandum  of  the 
passage  is  from  her  log-book: 

"Left  New  York  dock  December  5,  1856;  dropped 
anchor  in  North  River;  weighed  anchor  6th  with  aid 
of  steam  tug  W.  H.  Webb,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
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Great   Republic   under   all   plain  sail  as   reconstructed;     3357   tons.      A   miz- 
zen  skysail  was  added   and   the  spanker-topsail-gafi  dispensed   with 
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low  tides  could  not  pass  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook;  an- 
chored at  the  quarantine;  and  discharged  pilot  De- 
cember 7  outside  of  the  lightship  at  3  p.  m.  Position 
at  noon,  December  7,  sea  time,  39^  18'  N.,  69°  01'  W. ; 
with  fresh  winds  and  a  little  snow,  continuing  the 
following  day  with  snow  and  hail  squalls."  The  fourth 
day  out  covered  1-  25'  of  latitude  and  7°  6'  of  longi- 
tude; "with  strong  gales  and  heavy  squalls;  under 
skysails;  wind  a  point  free,  giving  16  and  17  knots 
in  the  squalls."  The  following  day  made  413  knots, 
covering  3"  58'  of  latitude  and  5°  16'  of  longitude; 
•'strong  gales  and  heavy  squalls;  made  3G0  knots  in 
19  hours,  an  average  of  19  knots,  and  at  the  rate  of 
456  in  twenty-four  hours."  December  13,  one  of  the 
sailors,  named  William  Stevens,  died  in  convulsions 
very  suddenly.  He  was  a  naturalized  American  sea- 
man, formerly  of  Wales.  December  16  carried  away 
jibboom.  December  21  at  noon  "are  in  05'  north  lati- 
tude and  will  cross  the  equator  with  this  breeze  in 
15  days  19  hours  from  Sandy  Hook,  the  best  on  rec- 
ord." December  22,  tacked  to  the  east,  then  to  the 
south.  December  24,  tacked  four  times.  December  25, 
tacked  to  east  northeast.  At  7  a.  m.  passed  Cape  St. 
Roque,  19  days  14  hours  from  Sandy  Hook,  having  had 
to  beat  for  two  days.  January  4,  "John  Nicholson,  sea- 
man, of  New  York,  fell  from  the  upper  foretopsail  yard 
while  securing  the  topgallant  studding-sail  boom  and 
died  in  a  few  hours  from  the  injuries.  The  distance 
he  fell  was  80  feet."  January  17,  was  in  50-  45'  south, 
63°  46'  west,  40  days  out.  January  19,  57""  south,  64  ■ 
west;  "light  airs  under  the  lee  of  Staten  Land,  in- 
creasing to  strong  breezes  as  we  got  out  in  the  open 
sea."  January  21,  passed  longitude  of  Cape  Horn  in 
45  days  7  hours  from  Sandy  Hook  and  came  around 
with  skysails  set.  January  25,  55°  24'  south,  78°  55' 
west;  passed  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  at  midnight, 
49  days  9  hours  from  Sandy  Hook.  Crossed  the  equa- 
tor on  February  17  in  US'-"  west,  21  days  from  50 
south,  and  73  days  out.  Arrived  off  the  Farallones 
March  8  in  a  thick  fog;  hove  to  for  daylight;  took 
pilot  11:30  a.  m.  Passage,  92  days.  Was  within  500 
miles  of  the  Heads  for  5  days,  being  baffled  with  light 
airs,  calms  and  fogs. 

At  the  port  of  San  Francisco  the  Great  Republic  was 
the  center  of  interest  and  was  inspected  by  thousands. 
To  stand  on  her  decks  and  survey  her  magnificent  pro- 
portions was  the  only  way  to  appreciate  her  immense 
size,  as  her  model  and  lines  were  so  perfect  that  she 
did  not  seem  so  large  from  a  broadside  or  angular 
view.  A  lithographic  view  published  at  the  time  show- 
ed her  being  discharged  at  Greenwich  dock  with  trams 
of  horses  doing  the  hoisting  work,  the  clipper  ship  Hur- 
ricane being  similarly  employed  at  North  Point  dock. 

This  manner  of  handling  cargo  prevailed  generally 
at  that  time,  although  the  Placer  Times  noted  on  May 
16,  1853,  the  commencement  of  a  changing  system  as 
follows:  "The  old  style  of  discharging  ships  by  a  bevy 
of  hoisting,  singing  sailors  has  given  way  to  the  more 
expeditious  method  of  horse  power.  Yesterday,  how- 
ever, we  noticed  a  vessel  at  Broadway  wharf  discharg- 
ing by  steam  power." 

From  this  port  the  Republic  proceeded  to  Callao  in 
ballast;  passage  54  days.  Loaded  guano  at  Chincha 
Islands  for  London.  Put  into  the  Falkland  Islands 
September  8,  1857,  17  days  out  from  Callao,  in  distress, 
having  shipped  a  tremendous  sea  near  the  Cape  which 
stove  in  the  deck  between  the  fore  and  main  masts; 
had  also  lo.st  sails  and  spars,  and  a  schooner  had  to 
be  sent  from  the  Falklands  to  Montevideo  for  materials 
to  complete  repairs.  She  finally  arrived  out  at  Lon- 
don on  January  11,  1858. 


Model  of  the  Great  Republic  on  exhibition  in  the  Musee  de   Marine  at  the 
Louvre,   Paris.      Note  the  fine  hollow  lines  of  the  under-water  body 

Continues  in  California  Trade  Until  the  Civil  War 

The  Republic's  following  three  voyages  were:  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  1858-59,  120  days;  return  to 
New  York  in  ballast  in  100  days.  In  1859-60,  same 
voyage;  110  days  out;  98  days  home,  in  ballast.  In 
1860-61,  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  104  days;  hence 
to  Liverpool  with  grain,  96  days;  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  32  days,  in  ballast. 

Her  outward  trip  in  1858  was  prolonged  by  unfav- 
orable winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  she  having  the 
long  passage  of  41  days  to  the  equator.  Left  New 
York  in  company  with  the  Adelaide,  a  fast  sailer. 
They  were  in  company  for  ten  days  and  again  for  two 
days  off  Cape  St.  Roque.  Adelaide  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  13  days  after  the  Republic. 

On  the  following  voyage  she  left  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1859;  was  23  days  to  the  equator;  51  days  to 
the  Horn;  18  days  from  50°  to  50"  in  strong  north- 
west gales;  crossed  the  line  in  110°  and  was  thence 
19  days  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Took  pilot  7 
p.  m.,  March  13,  1860.  The  extreme  clipper  Ocean  Tel- 
egraph, arriving  there  the  same  day  from  New  York, 
beat  the  Republic  one  day.  The  latter,  however,  re- 
ported a  most  delightful  series  of  calms  and  light 
winds  from  the  River  Plate,  for  days  together  not  mak- 
ing over  four  knots  per  hour.  At  San  Francisco  her 
cargo  was  mostly  discharged  into  lighters  in  the  stream 
and  she  took  aboard  900  tons  of  stone  ballast  for  the 
homeward  run. 

On  the  succeeding  voyage  she  sailed  from  New  York 
October  24,  1860;  crossed  the  equator  November  17; 
passed  Cape  Horn  December  18;  had  a  very  heavy 
gale  lasting  from  the  20th  to  the  23rd;  was  11  days 
from  50°  to  50°;  crossed  the  equator  January  16, 
1861;  for  the  last  few  days  of  the  passage  had  light 
north-northwesterly  winds. 

While  in  San  Francisco  harbor  on  this  voyage  and 
in  tow  of  a  tug,  the  Republic  stuck  on  a  reef  off  Rin- 
con  Point,  which  was  subsequently  known  as  Great  Re- 
public Rock.  The  tug  got  the  big  ship  off,  however, 
and  filed  claim  for  |600()  salvage.  The  amount  award- 
ed was  $300  and  costs. 

The  Republic  as  a  Transport  During  the  Civil  War 

On  her  arrival  at  New  York  on  September  26,  1861, 
from  Liverpool,  the  big  ship  was  seized  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  on  account  of  the  majority  of  the 
shares  being  owned  in  the  South;  five-sixteenths  were 
held  by  Virginia  parties  and  the  same  amount  by  cit- 
izens of  South  Carolina.  These  interests  were  sold, 
the  Messrs.  Low,  co-owners,  taking  them  over.  She 
was  immediately  chartered  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  transport  purposes  and  made  a  voyage  to 
Port  Royal  and  return  to  New  York.  In  February, 
1862,  she  was  fitted  up  for  the  Butler  Expedition  and 
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went  to  Ship's  Island  via  Portland,  Maine,  returning 
to  New  York  toward  the  end  of  June.  About  August 
1  she  went  on  the  Great  Balance  Dock  at  the  foot  of 
Tike  street.  East  River,  to  have  her  bottom  overhauled 
and  to  be  gotten  into  condition  to  resume  her  place 
in  the  California  trade. 

Back  in  the  California  Trade 

Two  additional  round  voyages  to  San  Francisco  com- 
plete the  record  of  our  world-famed  ship  under  the 
American  flag.  In  1862-63  she  was  102  days  from  New- 
York;  hence  43  days  to  Callao;  loaded  a  cargo  of 
guano  at  Chincha  Islands;  sailed  from  Callao  August 
24,  1863,  but  details  of  passage  thence  to  London  are 
not  at  hand.  Loaded  at  London  and  sailed  April  7, 
1864;  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight  13th  and  arrived  at 
New  Y'ork  May  4. 

In  1864-65  she  was  114  days  from  New  Y'ork,  return- 
ing thence  in   120  days. 

On  the  first  voyage  of  the  present  series  the  Repub- 
lic left  New  York  November  24,  1862;  was  23  days  to 
the  equator;  50  days  to  50°  south;  thence  12  days 
to  50°  south  in  the  Pacific ;  crossed  the  equator  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1863,  in  117  west;  on  March  1  was  in  38 
north,  134°  west.  Had  it  not  been  for  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  last  week  of  the  passage  this  would 
have  proved  a  rapid  one,  well  under  100  days. 

On  her  last  voyage  to  San  Francisco  she  sailed  from 
New  York  on  October  24,  1864;  was  27  days  to  the 
equator;  thence  30  days  to  the  Cape,  off  which  was 
9  days  in  strong  westerly  gales;  had  29  days  from 
the  Horn  to  the  Line;  thence  19  days  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  last  10  days  of  the  passage  had  mostly  light 
winds  and  calms. 

On  this  voyage  the  Republic  was  in  command  of 
Captain  Josiah  Paul  as  successor  to  Captain  Joseph 
Limeburner,  who  had  had  the  ship  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  career.  The  crew  were  represented  as 
insubordinate  and  inefficient,  and  there  was  trouble 
aboard  all  the  passage.  Warrants  were  issued  on  ar- 
rival for  the  arrest  of  Mate  Walls  and  Second  Mate 
Coe  for  cruelty  to  seamen,  but  they  went  into  hiding. 
While  in  port  one  of  the  sailors  was  beaten  to  death 
in  the  Sacramento  street  deadfall  of  one  Bagnello,  and 
later  the  ship's  surgeon  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Altogether  the  voyage  was  an  un- 
fortunate one. 

On  her  last  passage  as  an  American  ship  she  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  June  24,  1865,  and  arrived  at  New- 
York  October  22.  Reported  having  very  light  winds 
the  entire  passage,  but  particularly  in  the  Pacific;  was 
28  days  to  the  equator;  54  days  to  the  Cape;  crossed 
the  Line  in  the  Atlantic  83  days  out  and  had  the  long 
run  of  35  days  thence  to  port;  total  120  days.  Was 
off  the  Horn  12  days  in  easterly  winds. 

Great  Kepublic  Goes  Under  Foreign  Flag 

Our  big  ship  was  laid  up  after  her  return  to  New 
Y'ork  in  1865,  and  in  1867  was  sold  to  parties  in  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia.  Her  managing  owner  was  Cap- 
tain Hatfield.  In  1868  she  ran  from  St.  Johns  to  Liv- 
erpool in  14  days. 

In  1869  she  was  purchased  by  the  Merchants  Trad- 
ing Company  of  Liverpool  and  renamed  Denmark.    The 


following  from  an  article  by  Charles  Nordhoff  on  "The 
Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Seamen,"  which  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine  of  March,  1874,  will  be  of  interest: 

"There  was  cited  before  an  English  investigating 
committee  in  1873  a  Mr.  Fernie,  the  leading  partner 
in  a  Liverpool  company  'which  owns  ships  and  sails 
them,'  and  which  it  appeared  had  lost  nineteen  ships 
in  ten  years." 

Included  in  the  list  of  vessels  lost  was  the  Denmark, 
and  the  following  facts  were  brought  to  light  from 
the  testimony: 

"Mr.  Fernie:  'She  made  water  and  was  abandoned. 
No  lives  were  lost.  Her  outward  cargo  of  coals  was 
insured.'  Question  by  Mr.  Cohen:  'Was  she  not  well 
known  to  be  a  very  rotten  ship?'  Witness:  'With  all 
ships  fifteen  years  old  you  would  not  find  every  tim- 
ber sound  in  them.  I  have  every  assurance  that  the 
vessel  was  perfectly  fitted  for  the  work  she  undertook.' 
Captain  Edgell,  one  of  the  commissioners,  read  a  re- 
port he  made  on  the  vessel  in  1870  showing  that  she 
was  then  in  very  bad  condition.  'She  was  trussed  with 
bars  of  iron  screwed  up  amidships,  like  an  old  barn 
or  church,  before  she  started  on  this  last  voyage — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  fastenings  at  the  beam 
ends  and  knees  were  so  rotten  that  there  was  no  junc- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  the  only  way  of  fas- 
tening the  ship  together  was  to  introduce  these  enor- 
mous amounts  of  iron.'  Mr.  Fernie  at  first  said  she 
was  surveyed  by  an  American  .surveyor,  whose  name 
he  did  not  know,  but  afterwards  stated  that  the  only 
surveyor  was  Captain  Rudolf,  one  of  his  own  partners. 
The  Denmark  was  purchased  for  £3500,  or  about  one 
pound  a  ton." 

The  Loss  of  the  Famous  Clipper 

She  had  taken  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Rio  and  had  sailed 
from  that  port  on  January  18,  1872,  in  ballast  for  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  to  load  lumber  for  Great  Brit- 
ain. She  had  good  weather  until  March  2  in  32°  north 
latitude,  when  a  fierce  nor'wester  set  in  and  continued 
until  next  day.  The  ship  began  to  leak  alarmingly,  the 
water  gaining  steadily  on  two  double-action  pumps.  On 
March  5  the  storm  lulled,  but  the  carpenters  reported 
twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and  the  captain  or- 
dered three  boats  to  be  provisioned  and  launched.  The 
captain  and  eighteen  sailors  embarked  in  an  iron  life- 
boat 40  feet  long  with  airtight  compartments ;  the  first 
mate  with  ten  men  pushed  off  in  the  launch;  and  the 
second  mate  and  seven  men  went  in  the  cutter.  The 
little  fleet  headed  for  Bermuda,  but  was  scattered  by 
the  storm;  all,  however,  arrived  safely  at  Bermuda 
on  March  6.  The  shipwrecked  mariners  were  hospit- 
ably received,  and  the  officers  were  highly  praised  for 
their  noble  and  unselfish  conduct. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  greatest  wooden  vessel  ever 
constructed  and  the  first  American  four-masted  ship. 
She  proved  what  her  famous  builder  intended  her  to 
be,  the  fastest  sailing  vessel  that  man's  skill  has  ever 
been  able  to  produce.  After  her  92-day  passage  to  San 
Francisco  in  1857,  Lieutenant  Maury  wrote:  "She  did- 
n't have  the  luck  to  get  a  wind  that  could  keep  her  to 
her  mettle  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours.  .  .  The 
friends  of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture 
can  scarcely  hope  for  a  fair  trial  and  proper  display 
of  her  prowess  until  she  shall  be  sent  on  a  voyage  to 
Australia.  The  brave  westerly  winds  of  the  southerly 
hemisphere  which  she  will  then  encounter  will  enable 
her  to  show  herself;  elsewhere  she  can  scarcely  find 
a  sea  wide  enough  with  belts  of  winds  broad  enough 
for  the  full  display  of  her  qualities  and  capabilities." 


KNOWING  THE  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 

By   R.  F.   FARWELL 

Associate  Professor,  Maritime  Commerce,   University  of  Washington. 

Professor  Farwell  in  this  article,  written  expressly  for  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, calls  attention  to  the  need  of  better  training  in  (he  knowledge  and  inter- 
pretat^ion  of  local,  national,  and  international  rules  of  the  road  at  sea  and  to 
the  advisability  of  more  frequent  tests  applied  to  the  deck  officers  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 


^NTERNATIONAL  rules  for  the  pre- 
vention of  collisions  at  sea  have  been 
in  effect  since  1889,  and  inland  rules, 
with  slight  changes,  since  1897;  but 
we  continue  to  have  collisions  with 
more  or  less  frequency.  They  occur 
not  only  in  thick  fog,  but  in  broad 
daylight,  with  the  sun  shining,  and  on 
clear  nights,  with  all  lights  burning 
brightly.  An  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  several  thousand  cases  of  col- 
lision that  have  come  before  the  Fed- 
-j  eral  courts  since  the  present  rules 
were  adopted  discloses  the  surprising 
fact  that  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
these  collisions  were  due  to  what  the  courts  call  in- 
evitable accident,  and  that  the  other  ninety-seven  per 
cent  were  due  to  faulty  navigation:  that  is,  one  or 
both  vessels  violated  some  rule  of  the  road  designed 
to  prevent  collision  under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case.  We  cannot  legislate  away  all  the  errors 
in  navigation  any  more  than  we  can  legislate  away  all 
the  other  frailties  of  human  conduct.  There  will  al- 
ways be  accidents  due  to  mistakes  in  judgment.  But 
there  is  one  prolific  cause  of  collisions  which  can  and 
should  be  eliminated,  and  that  is  ignorance  of  the  rules 
of  the  road. 

Clear  Knowledge  Necessary 
By  ignorance  of  the  rules,  I  do  not  mean  total  igno- 
rance, but  rather  a  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of 
them.  To  really  know  the  rules  of  the  road  entails 
more  than  the  memorizing  of  a  number  of  facts:  you 
must  be  able  to  analyze  any  situation  you  find  your- 
self in  at  sea,  and  take  action  on  the  rules  that  apply. 
The  average  quartermaster  knows  the  compass  card. 
He  can  name  all  the  points  forward  or  backward,  and 
can  head  the  ship  on  any  given  course.  But  suppose 
you  give  him  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and  tell  him  to 
draw  from  memory  the  compass  card  he  has  looked 
at  for  four  hours  every  day.  Only  a  very  e.xceptional 
seaman  could  properly  space  and  reproduce  the  mark- 
ing of  his  points,  half  points,  and  quarter  points,  and 
make  the  design  at  north.  This  is  a  homely  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  knowledge  that  is  hazy 
and  knowledge  that  is  clear. 

We  get  along  in  the  world  very  well  with  a  hazy 
knowledge  of  most  things,  but  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful we  must  have  a  highly  specialized  knowledge  of 
a  few  things;  and  to  the  navigator  surely  there  is 
nothing  more  vital  than  the  rules  of  the  game  he 
plays,  a  proper  understanding  of  which  may  involve 
the  lives  and  property  in  his  charge  many  times  every 
day.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  road 
to  the  extent  of  knowing  the  usual  passing  signals  in 
inland  waters,  the  lights  you  are  suposed  to  carry,  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  sound  signals  for  fog,  your  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  probably  as  good  as  the  aver- 
age master  mariner's,  though  somewhat  hazy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  can   visualize  any  given   nautical 


situation,  call  to  mind  all  the  rules  that  govern,  and 
properly  apply  them— then  you  are  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptional navigators  whose  knowledge  of  the  rules  is 
clear. 

Some  Examples 

A  few  years  ago  a  collision  occurred  in  a  thick  fog 
off  the  California  coast  between  the  Selja,  a  Norwe- 
gian tramp,  and  the  coastwise  steamship  Beaver,  in 
which  both  vessels  were  seriously  damaged.  The  Selja 
was  making  half  speed,  about  six  knots,  when  she  first 
heard  the  fog  signal  of  the  Beaver,  and  five  minutes 
later  her  speed  was  cut  down  to  three  knots.  The  ves- 
sels continued  to  approach  each  other  for  five  minutes 
more,  and  the  Selja's  engines  were  then  stopped.  She 
drifted  for  another  five  minutes,  and  then,  on  sighting 
the  Beaver  ahead,  her  engines  were  put  at  full  speed 
astern  for  one  minute,  when  the  collision  came.  The 
Selja  was  practically  dead  in  the  water  when  .struck, 
while  the  evidence  showed  that  the  Beaver  was  main- 
taining excessive  speed.  It  would  seem  that  here  was 
a  case  of  extreme  negligence  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
extreme  caution  on  the  other;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
held  both  vessels  equally  liable,  the  Beaver  for  exces- 
sive speed  and  the  Selja  for  failure  to  stop  her  en- 
gines on  first  hearing  the  signal  of  the  Beaver.  Evi- 
dently the  master  of  the  Selja,  who  was  obviously  try- 
ing to  be  careful,  did  not  have  clearly  in  mind  that 
part  of  Article  16  which  says:  "A  steam  vessel  hear- 
ing, apparently  forward  of  the  beam,  the  fog  signal 
of  a  vessel  the  position  of  which  is  not  ascertained, 
shall,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit, 
stop  her  engines,  and  then  navigate  with  caution  un- 
til danger  of  collision  is  over." 

The  writer  was  recently  bound  up  the  coast  in  a 
destroyer  which  was  making  seventeen  knots  in  a  thick 
fog  when  the  whistle  of  a  steamer  was  heard  two  or 
three  points  on  the  bow.  The  commanding  officer  stop- 
ped his  engines  in  obedience  to  Article  16  and  imme- 
diately began  to  blow  the  two-blast  signal,  although 
the  ship  was  forging  ahead  with  the  momentum  given 
by  a  seventeen-knot  speed.  Apparently  he  was  actu- 
ated by  a  hazy  knowledge  of  Article  15-b,  which  pro- 
vides the  signal  of  two  prolonged  blasts  in  a  fog  for 
a  "steam  vessel  under  way,  but  stopped,  and  having 
no  way  upon  her."  Had  the  other  vessel,  maneuver- 
ing on  the  assumption  given  by  the  signal  that  we 
were  standing  still,  collided  with  us,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  fault  and  the  liability,    would  have  been  ours. 

In  a  recent  collision  now  pending  in  the  courts  be- 
tween two  vessels  crossing  in  inland  waters,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  having  the  right  of  way  sounded  one 
blast,  as  provided  in  Pilot  Rule  7,  and  held  his  course 
and  speed  as  provided  in  Article  21  until  collision  was 
imminent,  when  he  tried  to  avoid  collision  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  27  by  reversing  hi.^  engines.  He  fol- 
lowed every  rule  applying  to  the  case  but  one;  but 
the  fact  that  he  failed  to  sound  the  four-blast  warn- 
ing when  in  doubt  as  to  the  other  vessel's  intention 
as  provided  in  both  the  inland  and  pilot  rules,  whether 
or  not  it  contributed  to  the  collision,  has  cost  him  his 
license  for  a   considerable   period  of  time.     The   mis- 
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takes  were  made  in  all  these  cases  by  masters  with 
excellent  records  and  years  of  experience,  and  are 
therefore  typical  illustrations  of  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  bring  out:  namely,  that  many  of  our  ablest  and 
most  trusted  navi^:ators  are  lacking  in  the  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  the  rules  which  is  necessary  to  safe  nav- 
igation. 

A  Test  for  Ollicers 
If  you  are  a  licensed  officer  and  feel  satisfied  that 
your  daily  experience  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  rules 
fresh  in  your  mind,  and  to  prepare  you  to  act  prop- 
erly in  any  situation  that  may  arise,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  try  yourself  on  the  following  iiuestions: 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  is  a  vessel  required 
to  hold  her  course  and  speed? 

2.  Under  what  rules  would  you  operate  in  making 
a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle? 

3.  You  are  on  a  steamer  at  sea  in  a  fog  and  your 
engines  break  down.     What  fog  signal  will  you  use? 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  does  a  tug  carry  three 
white  lights  in  a  vertical  line? 

5.  What  rule  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  lookout? 

6.  When  would  you  blow  three  short  blasts  in  a  fog? 

7.  When  must  you  keep  a  lookout  astern? 

8.  You  are  on  a  steamer  being  towed  from  one  dock 
to  another  in  inland  waters  at  night.  What  lights  will 
you  carry? 

9.  At  sea  you  meet  another  steamer  in  the  crossing 
situation  and  you  have  the  right  of  way.  What  sound 
signal  can  you  give? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  signal  of  two 
blasts  under  international  rules  and  the  same  signal 
under  inland  rules? 

If  you  can  answer  the  above  questions  offhand,  you 
are  probably  one  of  the  few  navigators  who  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road.  The  correct 
answers  follow: 

1.  (a)  A  steamer  in  the  crossing  situation  having 
the  right  of  way  over  the  other  steamer;  (b)  any  ves- 
sel overtaken  by  another  vessel;  (c)  a  sailing  vessel 
meeting  a  steamer;  (d)  a  sailing  vessel  closehauled 
meeting  a  sailing  vessel  running  free;  (e)  a  sailing 
vessel  closehauled  on  the  starboard  tack  meeting  a 
sailing  vessel  closehauled  on  the  port  tack;  (f)  a  sail- 
ing vessel  running  free  with  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board side  meeting  a  sailing  vessel  running  free  with 
the  wind  on  the  port  side;  (g)  the  leeward  vessel 
when  two  sailing  vessels  running  free  with  the  wind 
on  the  same  side  approach  each  other;  (h)  a  sailing 
vessel  with  the  wind  anywhere  but  aft  meeting  a  sail- 
ing vessel  with  the  wind  aft. 

2.  From  San  Francisco  to  sea  under  inland  and  pilot 
rules;  thence  to  the  limits  of  inland  waters  on  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  under  international  rules; 
thence  to  Seattle  under  inland  and  pilot  rules. 

3.  One  long  and  two  short  blasts  of  the  whistle  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  two  minutes. 

4.  When  she  is  towing  more  than  one  vessel  and  the 
length  of  the  tow  from  the  stern  of  the  tug  to  the 
stern  of  the  la.st  vessel  in  the  tow  exceeds  600  feet. 

5.  Article  29:  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  exoner- 
ate any  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  master  or  crew  there- 
of, from  the  consequences  of  any  neglect  to  carry  lights 
or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper  lookout, 
or  of  tlie  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the 
special   circumstances  of  the  case. 

6.  When  another  vessel  is  in  sight  and  your  engines 
are  going  full  speed  astern. 

7.  (a)  When  leaving  anchorage  or  moorings;  (b) 
when  going  astern;  (c)  at  night  when  no  fixed  stern 
light  is  carried;  (d)  at  all  times  when  changing  course. 

8.  All  running  lights. 

9.  A  detonating  signal. 


10.  (a)  Under  international  rules  signifies  change 
of  course  to  port;  (b)  under  inland  rules  signifies  a 
starboard  to  starboard  passing,  whether  or  not  a 
change  of  course  is  required. 

Memory  Test  Inadequate 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  licensed  officers  honestly  be- 
lieve themselves  thoroughly  posted  on  the  rules  of  the 
road.  They  have  passed  the  inspectors'  examinations 
and  therefore  have  documentary  evidence  of  their  pro- 
ficiency. What  more  could  be  required?  There  are 
at  least  two  good  reasons  why  the  average  master 
mariner  has  only  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the 
rules.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  all  that  is  required 
to  obtain  a  license.  The  inspectors'  examination  on 
the  rules  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  memory  test 
of  lights  and  sound  signals  rather  than  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  apply  the  rules  in  difficult  situa- 
tions. This  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  consequent- 
ly the  candidate  devotes  most  of  his  preparation  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  time  sight  and  the  meridian  alti- 
tude. The  rules  of  the  road  are  crammed  into  the  last 
day  or  two  before  the  examination  and  the  various 
sound  signals  and  the  regular  and  special  lights  are 
memorized  parrot  fashion.  Naturally,  facts  learned  in 
this  way  do  not  stay  long  in  the  memory.  How  many 
of  the  special  lights  could  you  name  two  weeks  after 
you  got  your  last  license?  You  are  in  no  way  to 
blame,  for  if  you  got  the  license  you  have  prima  facie 
evidence  that  you  did  all  that  was  required  of  you. 
When  you  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  mates'  ex- 
aminations and  successfully  passed  for  master,  you  are 
through  with  studying  so  far  as  the  inspectors  are  con- 
cerned; and  it  is  usually  true  that  the  longer  a  mas- 
ter has  his  license  the  less  he  can  tell  you  about  the 
rules  of  the  road.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  face- 
tious, but  an  honestly  expressed  opinion  based  upon 
considerable  experience  in  instructing  classes  of  mas- 
ters and  mates. 

The  second  reason  why  officers  are  not  more  familiar 
with  the  rules  is  that  the  importance  of  knowing  them 
thoroughly  has  never  been  brought  home  to  them.  Un- 
less you  have  actually  been  in  a  collision  that  resulted 
in  a  law  suit  for  your  owners,  you  probably  have  not 
realized  what  a  departure  from  the  rules  might  cost 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Most  seafaring  men  will  scout 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  become  familiar  with  the  in- 
terpretations put  on  the  rules  of  the  road  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  yet  it  is  just  those  interpretations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  decisions  of  other  collision  cases,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  determine  whether  or  not  your  vessel 
is  liable  for  the  collision.  The  important  point  is  not 
what  you  think  a  rule  means,  but  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  that  it  means.  There  is  hardly  a  rule  that 
has  not  been  clearly  interpreted  and  explained  by  the 
courts,  and  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  ruling 
decisions,  all  the  information  you  can  get  merely  by 
reading  the  rules  themselves  will  be  of  little  value. 
Liability 

If  you  have  a  collision  and  the  case  is  brought  into 
court,  there  are  four  possibilities  as  to  the  decision: 
(1)  both  vessels  may  be  at  fault,  in  which  case  the 
damages  will  be  shared  equally;  (.2)  your  vessel  may 
be  solely  at  fault  and  sustain  all  the  damages;  (.3) 
the  other  vessel  may  be  solely  at  fault  and  sustain 
all  the  damages;  (4)  both  vessels  may  be  free  from 
fault,  and  the  collision  held  due  to  inevitable  accident. 
The  importance  of  knowing  exactly  what  is  required 
by  the  rules  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  violation  of  any 
rule,  however  slight,  is  held  by  the  courts  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  fault  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  violation 
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could  not  have  caused  or  in  any  way  contributed  to 
the  collision.  When  a  collision  follows  this  is  almost 
impossible  to  do,  and  unless  you  have  acted  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  your  owner  pays  at  least  half  the  damages. 
Though  the  other  vessel  be  culpably  negligent,  a  seem- 
ingly trivial  error  on  your  part  may  put  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  costs  on  your  vessel. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  for  every  licensed  officer  to 
know  the  rules  of  the  road  clearly  and  thoroughly. 
Various  books  have  been  published  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  which  set  forth  the  rules  as  interpreted 
by  the  admiralty  courts  of  both  countries.  One  such 
book  should  be  a  part  of  every  navigator's  library  just 
as  much  as  an  epitome  of  navigation  is  now.  Pam- 
phlets containing  the  international,  inland  and  pilot 
rules  are  given  by  the  inspectors  to  every  officer  at 
the  time  he  receives  his  license.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  important  to  read  the  rules  at  fre- 
quent intervals  in  order  to  keep  posted.  General  prin- 
ciples can  be  permanently  memorized,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  trust  the  memory  for  all  the  details.  Admiral 
Knight  recommended  that  young  officers  always  read 
the  rules  of  the  road  through  before  getting  under 
way.  This  may  not  be  practical  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, but  it  certainly  is  an  excellent  precept.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  professional  pride  to  the  navigator  to 
know  the  rules  as  well  as  he  knows  the  day's  work. 

Suggestions  for  Improved  Tests 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  very  desirable 
result  might  be  brought  about.  In  the  first  place,  the 
inspectors'  examinations  should  be  made  as  rigid  as 
possible.  They  should  be  more  than  the  memory  tests 
that  with  few  exceptions  they  now  are.  They  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  test  a  man's  ability  to 
analyze  a  situation  quickly  and  to  apply  the  rules  in 
the  way  the  courts  expect  them  to  be  applied.  "Given 
a  set  of  conditions  and  a  situation,  what  would  you 
do?"  should  be  the  type  of  question  asked.  Moreover, 
every  officer  should  be  examined  on  the  rules  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  regardless  of  the  license  he  holds.  We 
require  an  annual  inspection  of  the  vessel  to  deter- 
mine her  seaworthiness.  Why  not  at  the  same  time 
require  her  officers  to  satisfy  the  inspectors  that  they 
know  the  rights  and  duties  of  their  own  vessel  with 
respect  to  other  vessels,  those  who  fail  having  their 
license  suspended  until  their  deficiency  is  made  up? 
A  navigator  frequently  loses  his  license  for  ignorance 


of  the  rules;  this  arrangement  would  cause  it  to  be 
taken  from  him  before  a  collision  instead  of  after- 
wards. Such  a  system  would  work  no  hardship  on  the 
conscientious  officer  who  keeps  posted  as  he  should; 
it  would  weed  out  some  of  tho.se  who  persist  in  deriv- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road  by  the 
collision  method. 

Until  the  inspectors  devise  some  such  scheme  of 
keeping  check  on  the  officers,  any  improvement  along 
the  lines  sugge.sted  must  come  from  the  operating  com- 
panies and  the  officers  themselves.  The  operators 
should  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  masters  in  this  regard,  and  the  masters  in  turn 
check  up  on  the  mates  of  their  respective  ves.sels.  The 
company's  legal  adviser  should  notify  navigating  offi- 
cers of  any  important  legal  decision  involving  the  rules 
so  that  they  may  keep  up  to  date  in  their  information. 
Every  master  should  not  only  keep  very  well  posted 
himself,  but  should  feel  free  to  question  his  mates  on 
the  rules  at  any  time,  and  when  necessary  instruct 
them.  Great  benefit  might  be  derived  from  frequent 
discussions  among  the  officers  of  a  ship;  in  fact,  mess 
room  arguments  furnish  excellent  schooling,  provided 
the  question  is  not  left  hanging  in  the  air,  but  is 
finally  settled  by  proper  authority. 

Educational  Campaign  Needed 

It  is  time  that  we  have  a  campaign  of  education  in 
this  very  vital,  but  generally  neglected,  phase  of  ship 
operation.  If  you  are  an  operator,  see  to  it  that  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  rules  of  the  road  better  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  every  officer  in  your  fleet, 
and  that  he  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  material 
for  acquiring  that  better  knowledge.  If  you  are  a  mas- 
ter, start  the  ball  rolling  on  your  own  ship;  first,  by 
improving  your  own  knowledge,  and  then  by  encour- 
aging your  officers  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If  you  are 
a  licensed  officer,  make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road  as  part  of  your 
professional  equipment;  and  begin  to  carry  out  your 
resolution  by  studying  the  rules  regularly.  Find  out 
just  what  they  mean,  as  interpreted  by  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  land,  and  impress  them  so  firmly  in  your 
own  mind  that  the  next  time  you  get  into  a  close  place 
your  action  will  be  automatically  what  it  should  be. 
You  will  find  the  rules  a  most  interesting  study,  and 
the  confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  just  how  to 
take  care  of  your  ship  in  all  circumstances  will  more 
than  repay  the  effort.  And  what  is  more  important, 
we  shall  have  fewer  collisions. 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

FREQUENTLY  during  the  excitement  of  the  war 
emergency  shipbuilding  program,  Pacific  Marine 
Review  has  pointed  out  editorially  the  folly  of 
building  so  many  standard  ships  of  one  type. 
This  view  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  the  state- 
ment of  Chairman  Lasker  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  steel  ships  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board  are  use- 
less for  ordinary  commerce  and  that  another  third  are 
suited  thereto  only  very  moderately.  This  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest,  and  it  was  at  first  very  much  misunderstood. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the  war  freight  ser- 
vice by  sea  developed  a  decided  trend  toward  special- 
ism, it  being  found  that  certain  types  of  steamer  or 
motorship  were  especially  adapted  to  certain  routes 
and  trades,  and  today  under  the  stress  of  competitive 
freight  rates  the  shipping  world  is  coming  back  to 
the  lessons  which  it  learned  before  the  war  and  is 
finding  that  only  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  best  type 
of  cargo  carrier  for  the  work  in  hand  can  even  the 
minimum  of  profit,  which  is  the  present  rule,  be  main- 
tained. 

The  British  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  are  loudly 
calling  for  the  "scrapping"  of  much  of  the  present  ton- 
nage of  the  world,  and  many  of  the  old,  established 
shipbuilders  are  in  receipt  of  inquiries  from  prospec- 
tive purchasers  for  especially  designed  ships. 

Many  of  the  ships  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  the 
United  States  and  many  of  the  standard  ships  abroad 
could  undoubtedly  in  normal  times  be  profitably  con- 
verted to  special  types,  and  undoubtedly  many  of  them 
will  be  so  converted,  provided  that  they  come  through 
the  slack  time  in  shipping  in  sufficiently  good  condi- 
tion to  make  such  conversion   profitable. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  real  need  for  special 
types  of  ships  the  American  shipbuilder  should  be  alive 


to  the  opportunities  now  before  them  for  research  work 
in  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering  so  that 
they  may  be.  prepared  to  put  before  the  prospective 
American  customer  the  most  economical  ship  for  his 
needs.  He  may  be  sure  that  his  European  cousins  are 
doing  this  very  thing,  many  of  them  spending  huge 
sums  to  keep  their  organizations  abreast  or  ahead  of 
the  best  practice  in  the  world's  shipbuilding  yards. 

It  would  seem  to  the  editor  that  the  shipyards  of 
America  might  at  this  time  profitably  get  together  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  research  work  in  marine 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  methods,  the  results  of 
which  would  be  open  to  all  the  yards.  There  are  so 
many  questions  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  Diesel  engine  for  marine  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  welding  to  replace  riveting  in  ship 
construction;  the  savings  to  be  effected  in  the  hand- 
ling of  materials  aboard  ship  by  the  use  of  electricity 
instead  of  steam;  so  many  methods  and  materials  yet 
open  to  improvement,  that  a  competent  corps  of  expe- 
rimental workers  should  be  able  to  produce  very  tan- 
gible results  for  the  good  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  American  shipbuilder  at  a  cost  which, 
if  divided  among  the  various  yards,  would  be  practic- 
ally negligible  when  compared  with  the  results. 


THE   NAVAL   ARCHITECTS   AND   MARINE 
ENGINEERS 

HE  twenty-ninth  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  was 
held  in  New  Yojk,  November  17  and  18,  and  pro- 
duced a  very  well  balanced  program  of  thirteen 
addresses.  Two  of  these  were  strictly  naval,  one  by 
Rear-Admiral  Rogers  on  "The  Technical  Relations  Be- 
tween Ditterent  Classes  of  Men  of  War  in  Relation  to 
Design";  the  other  by  Mason  S.  Chace  on  "The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Three  -  Plane  Navy  With  or  Without 
Battleships." 

Three  of  the  papers  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  fac- 
tor of  operation.  "American  Classification  of  Ameri- 
can Vessels,"  by  W.  A.  Dobson,  makes  a  very  eloquent 
plea  for  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  "How  Can 
American  Ships  Compete  Successfully  with  Foreign 
Ships?",  by  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  which  is  printed  in 
full  as  the  leading  article  in  this  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review,  gives  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  operat- 
ing problem  facing  American  ships  in  competition  with 
the  ships  of  European  and  Japanese  nationals.  "The 
Improving  of  Port  Facilities  in  the  Development  of  a 
Merchant  Marine,"  by  Rear-Admiral  H.  H.  Rousseau, 
treats  of  the  material  handling  problem  at  our  ports 
in  its  relation  to  ship  operation. 

Those  papers  devoted  exclusively  to  marine  engi- 
neering features  are  two  in  number  and  both  deal 
with  the  use  of  electric  power  on  board  ship — one  by 
W.  E.  Thau  on  "Electric  Propulsion  of  Ships";  the 
other,  "Electric  Auxiliaries  on  Ships,"  by  Edward  D. 
Dickinson. 

The  shipbuilders  will  find  interest  in  "Cost  Account- 
ing and  Estimating,"  by  H.  H.  Schulze,  and  "American 
Shipyard  Apprenticeships,"   by   Charles   F.  Bailey. 

Naval  architects  will  delight  in  "The  Technical  Cal- 
culations of  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Submarines," 
by  Professor  William  Hovgaard,  and  "The  Influence  of 
Shape  of  Transverse  Sections  Upon  Resistance,"  by 
Professor  Herbert  C.  Sadler  and  E.  M.  Bragg. 

Of  general  interest  to  operator,  marine  engineer, 
naval  architect,  and  shipbuilder  alike,  is  the  paper  on 
"Power  and  Speed  Trials  of  a  10,000  Deadweight  Ton 
Tanker,"  by  H.  H.  Everett,  and  that  on  "The  Design 
and  Construction  of  Passenger  Steamers,"  by  E.  H. 
Rigg. 
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NEW  MOTORSHIPS 

ON  page  718  of  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view will  be  found  a  general  description  of  the 
motorships  Californian  and  Missourian  now  be- 
ing completed  at  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration for  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany. These  motorships  are  notable  as  being  the  first 
privately  built  and  owned  American  motorships  in  the 
10,000-ton  class. 

The  American-Hawaiian  is  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  its  progressive  policy  in  building  these  two 
fine  vessels  at  a  time  when  building  costs  are  so  high 
and  freights  so  low.  For  that  matter,  the  American- 
Hawaiian  has  always  been  a  progressive  pioneer  among 
the  American  merchant  marine  companies.  They  start- 
ed the  first  real  coast  to  coast  freight  service  by  water. 
They  were  the  first,  or  among  the  very  first,  to  use  oil 
fuel  on  their  ships;  and  now  these  two  first-class  11,- 
500  deadweight  ton  motorships  give  them  the  premier 
rank  among  American  motorship  operating  companies. 

A  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  these  motorships 
with  those  of  the  original  California  is  given  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  and  the  attention  of  opera- 
tors is  directed  to  the  tremendously  increased  cruising 
radius  of  the  motorship  with  practically  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  total  cargo  ca- 
pacity. 

Operators  should  also  carefully  follow  the  perform • 
ance  of  the  William  Penn,  the  big  Shipping  Board  mo- 
torship, which  recently  completed  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  Yokohama  carrying  11,000  tons  of  cargo.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  on  this  ship  to  show  any  par- 
ticular record  for  economy.  She  consumed  on  her  voy- 
age an  average  of  18  tons  of  fuel  oil  a  day  at  sea  for 
an  average  speed  of  11  knots.  We  note  from  a  clip- 
ping in  a  Japanese  newspaper  that  the  Japanese  are 
marveling  at  her  low  consumption  of  fuel  in  port. 
Working  her  winches  and  lights,  "she  consumes  the 
ridiculously  low  amount  of  two  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
She  took  on  oil  at  Honolulu  and  has  enough  in  her 
bunkers  to  carry  her  around  the  world.  She  has  a 
crew  of  42  men  as  a  motorship  and  would  require  56 
men  as  a  steamer,  and  in  the  latter  case  would  burn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  40  tons  of  fuel  oil  per  day. 
Her  operation  on  her  maiden  voyage  has  been  100  per 
cent  perfect." 


THE  LEVIATHAN 


AT  the  time  of  her  war   use  the  Leviathan  was 
the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception   of   the   White    Star   steamer   Majestic, 
which  is  not  yet  in  use  and  will  not  be  until 
sometime    in    April,    1922,    the    Leviathan    is    still    the 
largest  ship  afloat. 

All  Americans  who  are  interested  in  America's  mer- 
chant marine  will  feel  a  thrill  of  natural  and  pardon- 
able pride  in  the  fact  that  this  greatest  of  modern 
steamers  is  under  the  American  flag.  They  will  also 
feel  a  sense  of  shame  that  this  steamer  has  for  so 
long  a  time  been  tied  up  to  a  wharf  on  the  New  York 
waterfront. 

The  history  of  her  sale  to  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  and  of  the  stopping  of  that 
sale  by  an  injunction  suit  is  well  known  to  all  of 
those  who  read  the  daily  press.  Not  so  well  known, 
however,  to  the  American  public  is  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding what  would  seem  to  have  been  very 
harsh  treatment  of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine at  the  hands  of  America's  politicians,  that  com- 
pany, which  is  a  strictly  American   company — rumors 


and  propaganda  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding— 
have  practically  at  their  own  expense  supervised  the 
care  of  this  ship  so  that  she  is  now  in  just  as  good 
condition  as  she  was  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  are  reliably  informed  from  authoritative  sources 
in  New  York  that  the  Leviathan,  as  far  as  the  hull  of 
the  ship  is  concerned  and  the  upkeep  of  the  engines 
and  her  machinery,  is  in  first-class  condition.  After 
the  fire  of  August  24  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  installed  aboard  a  Newman's  safety 
clock  system,  which  checks  the  watchmen  in  such  a 
way  that  no  spot  on  the  vessel  can  remain  uninspected 
for  over  one  hour.  The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  also  executed  a  contract  with  a  New 
York  company  who  were  to  clear  the  vessel  of  rodents 
at  a  certain  rate  per  rat.  At  the  last  report  this  con- 
tract was  working  out  on  the  basis  of  the  five  men 
catching  two  rats  a  day.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  Leviathan,  fully  equipped,  is  practically  a  floating 
town  of  4000  inhabitants,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  com- 
parison with  any  similar  structure,  afloat  or  ashore, 
she  is  practically  free  of  rats. 

In  addition,  the  company's  experts  and  draftsmen 
have  prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  the  recon- 
ditioning work  on  this  ship  to  equip  her  as  a  first- 
class  passenger  liner  for  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 
This  work,  which  involves  a  tremendous  amount  of 
detail,  had  been  going  on  for  over  eight  months,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  renewal  of  interest  by  the 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  the 
reconditioning  of  this  vessel  this  work  was  finished 
and  became  immediately  available  for  Shipping  Board 
purposes. 

The  man  personally  responsible  for  the  production 
of  these  plans  and  specifications  was  W.  F.  Gibbs  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  who 
for  eight  months  devoted  practically  all  of  his  even- 
ings and  Sundays  to  supervising  the  work  of  the 
draftsmen  and  preparing  therefrom  the  specifications. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  government 
calls  for  bids  on  the  reconditioning  of  this  vessel  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  will  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  use  the  results  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  that  the  experts  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  permitted  to  supervise  the  actual  recon- 
ditioning of  the  vessel  These  experts  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  this  class  of  work  than  anyone  in  America 
and  possibly  than  anyone  in  the  world. 

It  is  roughly  figured  that  the  reconditioning  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  class  of  Shipping  Board  passenger  and 
freight  liners — 517  feet  between  perpendiculars;  14,300 
gross  registered  tonnage — cost  between  $7,000,000  and 
$8,000,000.  The  Leviathan  measures  907  feet  6  inches 
between  perpendicular.-,  and  has  a  gross  registered 
tonnage  of  54,282.  If  we  consider  her  value  to  the 
Shipping  Board  in  her  present  condition  as  $4,000,000, 
which  was  the  highest  price  offered  for  her  at  the 
time  of  the  attempted  sale,  we  must  certainly  figure 
that  $10,000,000  added  to  that  price  will  still  hold  her 
book  value  well  within  conservative  limits  as  com- 
pared with  the  book  value  of  the  American  Legion 
class.  On  a  tonnage  basis,  if  the  American  Legion 
is  worth  $7,000,000,  the  Leviathan  would  be  worth  $28,- 
000,000.  In  speed,  in  elegance  of  accommodations,  and 
in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  first-class  pas- 
senger vessel,  the  Leviathan  is  the  last  word  in  the 
pre-war  race  for  supremacy  in  the  crack  passenger 
fleets  on  the  North  Atlantic.     Nuff  sed. 
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AMKKIt  AN  MARINE  WEEK 

FOR  six  days,  November  14  to  19,  inclusive,  New 
■^ork.  acting  as  host  to  the  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing industries  of  America,  featured  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Marine  Draftsmen,  and  the  an- 
nual Marine  Show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marine 
Equipment  Association  of  America. 

This  show  was  an  unqualified  success  financially, 
and  as  an  exposition  of  marine  machinery,  marine  fit- 
tings, equipment,  shipbuilding  facilities,  etc.,  was 
stated  by  experts  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  ever 
put  over  in  America. 

During  the  show  the  Marine  Equipment  Association 
of  America  held  its  annual  meeting,  at  which  Colonel 
Edward  A.  Simmons  was  re-elected  president,  W.  M. 
Wampler  of  the  Ellcon  Company  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  the  nominating  committee  recommended 
to  the  executive  committee  that  H.  C.  Davis  of  Row 
and  Davis  be  re-appointed  treasurer,  and  that  Robert 
B.  Lea  of  the  Sperry  Gyi-oscope  Co.  be  appointed  secre- 
tary to  succeed  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  resigned.  The  following 
members  were  elected  to  the  executive  committee  suc- 
ceeding those  whose  terms  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year:  Fir.st  district  (New  England  States),  Albert  C. 
Ashton,  Ashton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  E. 
S.  Anderson,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  second  district  (New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey),  Gardner   Cornett,    Pneumercator    Company,    New 


York  City;  third  district  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia),  W.  P.  Smith,  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  Company;  fifth  district  (states 
contiguous  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Middle  West), 
Benjamin  Neilds,  Jr.,  National  Malleable  Castings 
Company  (Cleveland),  New  York  City;  and  sixth  dis- 
trict (Pacific  Coast),  K.  W.  Heinrich,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.  (California  yards).  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
the  executive  committee  to  consider  changing  the 
name  of  the  association  to  Marine  Association  of 
America,  which  name  the  meeting  felt  would  cover  in 
a  broader  way  the  activities  of  the  association.  Un- 
doubtedly this  change  will   be  made. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  show  is 
due  to  Colonel  E.  A.  Simmons,  who  not  only  devoted 
much  of  his  own  time  to  the  preparatory  work  but  also 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  a  number  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  Marine  Engineering  and  Ship- 
ping Age. 

It  was  felt  by  all  of  the  exhibitors  that  an  annual 
show  of  this  kind,  properly  managed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  an  association,  was  of  vastly  greater 
benefit  than  a  number  of  smaller  shows  staged  under 
the  management  of  individuals  or  societies  not  under 
the  control  of  the  marine  industries. 

A  full  report  and  many  pictures  of  exhibits  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


Among  the  shipbuilding  fra- 
ternity, of  the  Pacific  Coast  at 
least,  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  personal 
force  that  was  behind  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  records  in  shipbuild- 
ing during  the  war  emergency 
period.  Crystallization  of  this 
feeling  was  expressed  in  a  ban- 
quet given  to  Mr.  Schwab  by  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipbuilders  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on 
Thursday,    November   10. 

At  this  dinner  there  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Schwab  "An  Alle- 
gory of  Achievement,"  a  bronze 
shaft  which  had  been  designed 
especially  for  this  occasion  by 
Mr.  Haig  Patigian,  a  sculptor  of 
note  and  president  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  of  San  Francisco. 
As  described  by  Mr.  Patigian,  this 
bronze  is  a  "shaft  two  feet  in 
height  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
At  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  com- 
position is  portrayed  the  idea  of 
'Ships  that  sail  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  Globe.'  The  conven- 
tional prows  bear  figureheads  of 
Pegasus,  symbolic  of  success  and 
achievement.  The  principal  cir- 
cular body  of  the  bronze  is  di- 
vided into  four  panels  by  four 
flat  columns.  Each  panel  contains 
a  figure,  typifying  respectively 
Patriotism,  Progress,  Indu.stry  and 
Commerce." 


"Patriotism  is  a  male  figure  with 
a  helmet,  standing  read.v  to  de- 
fend the  emblems  of  his  country. 
Behind  him  the  American  eagle 
spreads  its  wings  in  protection. 

Progress  is  depicted  by  a  fe- 
male figure,  with  the  torch  of  civ- 
ilization resting  against  her  shoul- 
der. 

Industry,  a  powerful  male  fig- 
ure, leans  on  a  hammer  and  stands 
against  a  background  of  mechan- 
ical devices. 

Commerce  is  a  female  figure 
whose  right  hand  rests  on  a  con- 
ventional rudder,  while  in  the  left 
she  holds  a  caduceus,  which  was 
the  wand  of  Mercury,  god  of  com- 
merce." 

The  committee  representing  the 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  banquet  and 
the  presentation  of  the  bronze 
shaft  was  composed  of  Walter 
Johnson,  president  Union  Con- 
struction Company,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia; Dan  Hanlon,  president 
Hanlon  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia; R.  S.  Moore,  President  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland, 
California;  Joseph  J.  Tynan,  gen- 
eral manager  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  LEGAL  NAVIGATOR 


EUGENE  TYLER  CHAMBER- 
LAIN was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  in 
December,,  1893,  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  for  nearly 
twenty  -  eight  years  accordingly 
has  had  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws  relative  to  ships 
and  shipping  and  also  in  legisla- 
tion upon  those  subjects.  Soon 
after  entering  office  he  took  up 
the  work  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
ternational Maritime  Conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1889.  As 
secretary  of  the  American  dele- 
gates to  that  conference  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
revised  international  regulations 
for  preventing  collisions  at  sea, 
proclaimed  by  the  President  in 
December,  1896,  and  the  "rules 
of  the  road"  for  inland  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the 
Great  Lakes.  -        

In  1895  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  ship  measure- 
ment act,  which  with  later  modifications  brought  the 
tonnage  measurement  of  American  ships,  especially 
steamers,  into  accord  with  the  system  employed  by 
Great  Britain  and  other  maritime  powers.  The  same 
year  through  the  active  efforts  of  the  late  Senator 
William  P.  Frye  of  Maine  a  bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  enacted  repealing  nearly  all  of  the  obso- 
lete navigation  laws  which  embarrassed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  American  shipping.  He  drafted  the  law 
of  1898  which  applied  more  rigidly  the  coastwise  prin- 
ciple to  trade  by  sea  with  Alaska  to  meet  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  that  territory  following  the  discovery  of 
gold,  and  also  the  laws  of  1900  applying  to  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  that  principle  of  reserving  to  American 
ships  the  trade  between  American  ports.  He  has  al- 
ways opposed,  however,  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  trade  with  the  Philippines  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  archi- 
pelago and  might  create  a  grievance  there  similar  to 
one  of  those  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution  and 
furthermore  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  coasting 
trade  principle  as  recognized  in  international  law. 

The  extensions  of  free  shipbuilding  materials  in  the 
Payne  and  Underwood  tariffs  were  recommended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  as  well  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  tonnage  taxes  in  the  tariff  of  1909.  The  re- 
vision in  1808  of  the  Act  of  1882  relative  to  accommo- 
dations for  steerage  passengers  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  well  as  the  motor  boat  act  of  1910, 
providing  the  safety  equipment  of  this  increasing  and 
popular  type  of  water  transportation. 

The  Act  of  1910  requiring  wireless  apparatus  and 
operators  on  ships  carrying  fifty  or  more  passengers 
was  drawn  by  and  passed  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recom- 
mendation and  has  since  been  adopted  by  other  mari- 
time nations.  In  1912  this  act  was  extended  so  as  to 
require  continuous  wireless  watch  on  shipboard,  and 
this    principle    was    incorporated    in    the    International 


In  August  of  this  year  Eugene 
Tyler  Chamberlain  resigned  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion to  enter  the  Hureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.  For 
twenty-eight  years  Commissioner 
Chamberlain  has  been  a  conserv- 
ative, constructive  force  in  the 
administration  and  initiation  of 
laws  relative  to  ships  and  ship- 
ping. Very  consistently  he  has  op- 
posed many  of  the  measures  pass- 
ed by  Congress,  which  have  since 
been  proved  handicaps  against 
American  competition  in  foreign 
trade,  and  some  of  the  most  con- 
structive measures  were  person- 
ally drawn  up  and  recommended 
by   him. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact 
that  the  rich  experience  and  ma- 
ture judgment  of  this  able  official 
is  still  available  for  their  use. 


Convention  of  1914  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  In  short,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  Mr.  Cham- 
perlain  has  been  consulted  on 
nearly  all  American  maritime  leg- 
islation for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, except  that  involving  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  He 
opposed  for  years  several  features 
of  the  LaFollette  Seamen's  Bill, 
especially  the  provision  requiring 
a  large  percentage  of  able  sea- 
men of  three  years'  deck  experi- 
ence on  American  cargo  boats,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
heavy  handicap  on  American  ships 
and  would  tend  to  increase  alien 
deck  crews  on  American  ships  and 
keep  young  Americans  from  a  sea- 
faring life. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  for 
some  years  an  honorary  associate 
member  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
and  a  member  of  the  Maritime 
Law  Association.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Pan-American  Customs  Congress,  compris- 
ing delegates  from  the  United  States  and  the  republics 
of  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico,  which  met 
in  New  York  in  1903  to  promote  uniformity  of  naviga- 
tion laws  among  the  American  republics.  He  helped 
in  the  American  preparations  for  the  International 
Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  at  London  in 
1913-14,  following  the  Titantic  disaster  and  was  one  of 
the  American  delegates  to  that  conference.  In  1902, 
by  designation  of  President  Roosevelt,  he  acted  tem- 
porarily as  auditor  for  the  Navy  Department  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  duties. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  in  1914  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain drew  up  and  recommended  the  Ship  Registry 
Bill  which  was  passed  August  18,  1914,  and  resulted 
in  the  prompt  transfer  from  foreign  flags  to  American 
register  of  upwards  of  500,000  gross  tons  of  shipping, 
which,  without  costing  the  government  a  penny,  gave 
the  initial  impetus  to  recent  American  maritime  de- 
velopment and  added  greatly  to  our  ability  to  transport 
at  once  our  troops  and  supplies  overseas  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917.  He  then  serv- 
ed as  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Committee  of  the 
Council   of  National   Defense. 

Generally  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  for  years  an 
advocate  of  "free  ships"  for  foreign  trade  (adopted 
in  the  Ship  Registry  Act  of  1914)  and  of  subsidies  on 
the  ground  that  these  policies  are  not  alternative  or 
conflicting,  but  independent  methods  of  dealing  with 
two  phases  of  the  subject  and  are  both  employed  by 
the  other  principal  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 
He  has  opposed  discriminating  import  duties  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  contrary  to  traditional  and  ap- 
proved American  doctrine,  that  they  are  specially  dis- 
advantageous to  a  nation  like  the  United  States,  the 
volume  of  whose  exports  so  greatly  exceeds  its  im- 
ports, and  that  when  employed  over  a  century  ago 
they  were  provocative  of  retaliation  and  counter-re- 
taliation, commercial  irritation  and  ultimately  war. 
(Continued  on  page  732) 
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THE  MOTORSHIPS  CALIFORNIAN  AND 

MISSOURIAN 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  has  always  been  a  pioneer. 
First  in  coastwise  purely  freight  service,  beginning  in  1900  with  the  original 
steamer  California,  which  was  lost  in  war  service,  they  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  use  of  oil  fuel  under  boilers,  beginning  the  change  in  this  system  in  1904. 
Now  they  are  the  pioneer  American  company   in  the  use  of  big  motorshipG. 


THE  twin  screw  motorship  Cali- 
fornian  was  launched  at  the 
yard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  November   14,   1921. 

The  Missourian,  .sister  ship  to  the 
Californian,  will  be  launched  with- 
in  a   month  thereafter. 

The  launching  of  these  motor- 
ships  marks  the  advent  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation  into 
the  field  of  large  full-powered  Die- 
sel engine  freighters,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  this  corporation  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  progressive  shipbuiia- 
ers  of  ships  of  modern  type. 

The  only  American-built  ship  com- 
parable with  the  Californian  and 
Missourian  is  the  William  Penn, 
whose  engines  were  built  in  Den- 
mark and  installed  in  a  hull  orig- 
inally intended  for  geared  turbines. 

For  long  voyages,  the  motorship 
will  soon  be  regarded  as  the  desired 
type.  This  seems  to  be  the  gener- 
ally accepted  opinion,  judging  from 
the  numerous  inquiries  received  in 
reference  to  the  Californian  and 
Missourian  upon  the  efficiency  and 
economical  points  in  question. 

Evidently  prospective  ship-buyers 
are  studying  the  problem  with  keen 
interest.  Recent  British  ship  con- 
struction reports  show  that  there 
have  been  less  motorship  cancella- 
tions than  there  were  steam  pro- 
pelled ships.  German  shipbuilders 
have  very  actively  taken  up  the  con- 
struction of  Diesel  driven  motor- 
ships.  American  ship-owners  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  situation 
and  desirability  of  developing  the 
construction  of  ship  types  similar 
to    the    Californian    and    Missourian. 

The  initial  cost  of  e<iuipping  these 
new  types  of  motorships  with  inter- 
nal combustion   engines   did  not  de- 


ter the  directors  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  whose 
ships  are  operated  by  the  United 
American  Lines,  from  appropriating 
the  additional  investment,  because 
they  were  assured  by  the  officers 
and  technical  staffs  of  the  owners 
and  builders  that  the  efficiency  and 
economy  effected  would  finally  jus- 
tify the  expenditure. 

It  is  believed  by  advocates  of  the 
motorship  that  it  would  be  a  pro- 
gressive step  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  to 
convert  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our 
existing  freighters  and  passenger 
freighters,  which  are  tied  up,  to 
Diesel  or  Diesel  electric  power. 

Best  Type 

The  Californian  and  Missourian 
are  considered  the  most  acceptable 
type  of  motorship  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  long  dis- 
tance voyages  for  both  cargo  and 
passenger  carrying  trade  or  for  com- 
bined cargo-passenger  routes.  Both 
are  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern, efficient,  and  economical  ma- 
chinei-y  and  commercial  appliances 
known  today. 


The  size  and  tonnage  of  these 
motorships  are  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures for  economical  service.  The 
lines  of  the  Californian  and  Mis- 
sourian especially  distinguish  them 
for  their  elegance  and  practicabil- 
ity, while  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship is  superior  in  every  detail — 
the  sample  product  of  a  new  type  of 
cargo  vessel  in  an  old  shipyard 
which  has  been  building  ships  for 
more  than  sixty-two  years,  and 
which  continues  to  hand  down  the 
enviable  motto  of  "The  shipyard 
with  a  tradition." 

In  order  to  conserve  length,  the 
quarters  amidships  in  these  vessels 
are  two  decks  high  and  relatively 
short,  giving  a  maximum  length  for 
hatches  and  cargo  handling  gear. 
They  are  rigged  with  two  masts  and 
six  king  posts,  carrying  twenty-one 
booms,  one  of  30  tons  capacity,  one 
of  10  tons,  11  of  5  tons,  and  8  of 
3  tons.  These  serve  seven  hatches, 
all  18  feet  wide  and  of  varying 
lengths,  the  longest  being  35  feet. 

All  masts,  posts  and  booms  are  of 
steel,  the  masts  being  of  steel  right 
up    to    the    trucks,    eliminating    the 


Principal  Dimensions  of  Motorship  California  and  of  Old  Steamer  Californian 

Steamer  MotorShip 

Length  overall  429'  6"  461'  0" 

Length   between   perpendiculars 413'  0"  445'  0" 

Beam,  molded  51' 0"  59' 8" 

Depth,  molded  to  shelter  deck 33' 6"  39' 0" 

Contract  draught 26' 0"  28' 6" 

Displacement  at  contract  draught 11,970  tons  16,500  tons 

Deadweight  at  contract   draught 9,500  tons  11,000  tons 

Cargo  capacity  including  deep  tank  ba' 650,000  cu.  ft. 

Contract  speed 10  knots  11.5  knots 

Normal    fuel    capacity (coal)  1182  tons  14.000  tons 

Reserve  fuel  capacity  in  deep  tank 760  tons 

Normal  radius   6000  miles  25,000  miles 
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usual  wooden   plug  top  masts. 

The  cargo  handling  machinery  for 
these  ships  has  been  most  carefully 
selected,  and  consists  of  fourteen 
double  geared  winches,  and  two 
Shepard  Crane  &  Hoist  Company's 
winches  on  each  ship,  the  fourteen 
winches  for  the  Californian  being 
manufactured  by  the  American  En- 
gineering Company  and  the  winches 
for  the  Missourian  were  made  by 
the  Maine  Electric  Company.  Each 
winch  is  driven  by  a  thirty  H.  P. 
electric  motor  of  the  "Mill  Type." 
The  motors  and  the  controllers  for 
the  Californian  were  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Manufacturing  and 
Electric  Company.  Those  for  the 
Missourian  were  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

The  propelling  machinery  con- 
sists of  two  Burmeister  and  Wain 
six  cylinder,  single-acting,  four-cycle 
Diesel  engines  of  the  cross  -  head 
type.    Each  engine   is  rated  at  2250 


Diesel  I.  H.  P.  and  115  R.  P.  M.  Cyl- 
inders are  740  mm.  diameter  by  1150 
mm.  stroke.  Thrust  bearings  are  of 
the  horseshoe  type,  and  the  14-foot 
diameter  propellers  are  manganese 
bronze. 

Electricity  for  engine  room  aux- 
iliaries, deck  machinery,  etc.,  is  gen- 
erated by  four  65  K.  iv.  direct  cur- 
rent 230  volt  generators  each  direct 
connected  to  a  two  -  cylinder  four- 
cycle Diesel  engine.  At  sea  only  one 
set  will  be  required,  and  in  port  a 
maximum  of  three,  so  that  there 
always  will  be  a  stand-by  set. 

Both  main  and  auxiliary  Diesel 
engine  sets  are  nearing  completion 
in  the  shops  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  and 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

All  deck  machinery,  including 
windlass  and  steering  gear  and  all 
engine  room  auxiliaries,  except  one 
small     auxiliary     steam     driven     air 


compressor  for  charging  air  bottles, 
are  electrically  operated.  The  steer- 
ing gear  is  electric  hydraulic  drive. 

There  is  one  120  H.  P.  electrically 
driven  two  stage  auxiliary  air  com- 
pressor. 

A  donkey  boiler  48  inches  diam- 
eter by  108  inches  total  height  is 
installed  to  generate  steam  for  heat- 
ing purposes  and  for  fire  extinguish- 
er   service. 

The  Rich  fire  detecting  and  ex- 
tinguishing system  is  also  fitted,  in 
conjunction  with  steam  and  CO.,,  the 
latter  being  carried  in  flasks  located 
on  deck. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  in  these 
ships  in  obtaining  only  the  best  in 
workmanship  and  material,  and  in 
the  selection  of  auxiliaries,  so  that, 
when  they  go  into  service,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  rank  with  the 
best  freighters  in  the  world  in  econ- 
omy and  reliability. 


DECK  MACHINERY  OF  THE  WILLIAM  PENN 

By  G.  A.  PIERCE 

Electrical  Engineer  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company 


ONE  of  the  recent  developments 
in  marine  engineering  is  the 
tendency  to  use  electric  mot- 
ors in  place  of  steam  engines 
for  driving  ship's  winches,  wind- 
lasses, capstans,  steering  gear, 
pumps,  blowers  and  other  auxiliary 
machinery.  This  tendency  implies 
the  general  recognition  of  two  facts: 
in  the  first  place,  that  reliable  ma- 
rine motors  are  now  available ;  and 
secondly,  that  motors  are  more  sat- 
isfactory than  steam  engines  for 
auxiliary  service. 

The  reliability  of  motors  on  ship- 
board has  been  amply  proved  by 
their  records  on  both  naval  vessels 
and  motorships.  Motor  manufactur- 
ers have  had  difficulty  in  building 
practical  electrical  equipment  for 
ships,  but  increasing  experience  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  marine  con- 
ditions are  providing  the  remedy 
for  such  troubles,  and  it  can  be 
proven  conclusively  that  the  cases 
of  motor  failure  have  been  due  to 
installing  apparatus  which  was  not 
at  all  suitable  for  shipboard  use. 

As  regards  the  desirability  of 
motors  from  an  operating  stand- 
point, such  tests  as  are  available 
indicate  that  an  electric  deck  aux- 
iliary system  requires  only  from  one- 
third  to  one-quarter  the  amount  of 
fuel  needed  by  a  corresponding 
steam  system,  so  that  substantial 
economies  can  be  obtained  through 
the  use  of  motors.  In  addition,  elec- 
tric wires  are  far  more  convenient, 
economical,    and    satisfactory    than 


steam   pipes   for   distributing   power 
throughout  a  ship. 

The  designing  of  marine  auxiliary 
motors  is,  however,  still  in  its  early 
stages,  and  no  generally  accepted 
standards  have  as  yet  been  devel- 
oped. Consequently  it  is  believed 
that  a  description  of  the  construc- 
tion, control,  and  performance  of 
the  winch  motors  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
motorship  William  Penn,  which  are 
of  an  entirely  new  design,  will  be 
of   interest  at  this  time. 


The  M.  S.  William  Penn 

The  William  Penn  is  the  Shipping 
Board's  first  motorship.  She  is  a 
cargo  vessel  of  12,358  tons  dead- 
weight capacity  and  is  propelled  by 
two  2250  I.  H.  P.  Burmeister  and 
Wain  Diesel  engines  direct  connect- 
ed to  her  propellers.  Her  hull  was 
built  at  the  Gloucester  Yards  of  the 
Pusey  &  Jones  Corporation,  and  she 
was  fitted  out  by  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany.   She   is   allocated  to   the   Bar- 


View   from    above    of   one   of    the   cargo   winches   on    the    William    Penn    showing    electric    motor 
and    arrangement    of    gearing    and    clutches 
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her  Lines,  where  she   is  being  used 
in  the  Far  Eastern  trade. 

Practically  all  of  ho'r  auxiliaries 
are  motor-driven,  the  power  beinj,' 
supplied  by  three  G5-kilowatt  Diesel- 
engine-driven  generators,  supplying 
220-volt  direct  current.  Most  of  the 
below-deck  motors  are  of  foreign, 
make;  but  those  for  the  deck 
winches,  anchor  windlass,  and  steer- 
ing gear  were  supplied  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  consultation  with 
the  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Com- 
pany, and  these  form  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

There  are  altogether  eleven  deck- 
winches  on  the  William  Penn,  ten 
being  used  for  cargo  handling,  and 
one  in  the  stern  for  warping.  They 
were  built  by  the  American  En- 
gineering Company  of  Philadelphia 
in  accordance  with  the  Cramp  Com- 
pany's particular  requirements.  They 
are  of  compound  gear  type  with  gear 
ratios  of  12.5  to  1  and  of  26.45  to  1, 
from  motor  to  drum,  with  the  hoist- 
ing drum  18  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  winch  has  three  gypsy  heads, 
two  of  which  are  on  the  first  re- 
duction, or  counter,  shaft  and  are 
used  for  handling  light  loads  and 
whips.  The  winches  are  designed  to 
lift  5000  pounds  on  the  first  gear 
ratio  and  10,000  pounds  on  the  sec- 
ond. A  •^4-inch  steel  hoisting  line  is 
used  on  the  drums. 

The  Winch  Motors 

In  designing  the  winch  motors  it 
was  recognized  that  they  must  be 
very  different  from  similar  machines 
for  land  service,  and  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  their  mechanical 
strength,  waterproofing,  ability  to 
withstand  high  temperatures,  and 
their   speed   characteristics. 

Great  strength  is  necessary  to 
withstand  the  rough  handling  these 
motors  are  bound  to  receive,  so  they 
have  been  built  with  cast-steel 
frames  and  extra  large  shafts  and 
bearings.  The  commutators  and 
brushes  have  also  been  made  espec- 
ially large  in  order  to  eliminate  fre- 
quent renewals  of  these  wearing 
parts.  The  armatures  are  of  espec- 
ially small  diameter  to  reduce  the 
flywheel  (WR-)  effect.  This  results 
in  an  appreciable  saving  in  power 
when  all  of  the  winches  are  in  op- 
eration and  permits  a  reduction  in 
the  generator  capacity. 

The  frame,  which  totally  encloses 
all  of  the  working  parts  of  the 
motor,  is  split  horizontally  to  permit 
access  to  the  interior.  The  joint  be- 
tween the  two  parts  is  made  water- 
proof; and  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
handhole   covers    are   provided    with 


View   on    deck   of    V/illiam    Penn    showin 
controllers 


gaskets;  the  wires  enter  through  a 
special  watertight  junction  box;  and 
the  shafts  are  made  watertight  by 
S.  E.  A.  rings.  All  small  parts 
usually  made  of  steel,  such  as 
springs  and  bolts,  are  made  of  non- 
corrodible  metal.  Thus,  these  motors 
are  capable  of  withstanding  total 
submergence. 

But  the  arrangements  that  insure 
waterproofing  also  prevent  ventila- 
tion ;  and  since  these  motors  are 
liable  to  be  operated  when  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  tropical  sun, 
special  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  injury  due  to  high  tem- 
peratures. Internal  heating  was, 
therefore,  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
making  all  current-carrying  parts  of 
liberal  proportions,  thus  cutting 
down  the  losses  due  to  resistance; 
while  practically  all  of  the  coils  are 
provided  with  water  -  and  -  oil  -  proof 
mica  or  asbestos  insulation. 

The  field  windings  have  been  so 
designed  that  high  speeds  are  ob- 
tained with  the  empty  hook  and 
light  loads,  and  low  speeds  with 
heavy  loads. 

The  nominal  rating  of  each  of 
these  motors  is  .30  H.  P.  at  220 
volts. 

Brakes 

Each  winch  motor  is  provided  with 
a  brake,  which  is  released  when  the 
current  is  turned  on  and  is  prompt- 
ly applied  and  holds  the  load  when 
the  current  is  turned  off.  The  brake 
parts  are  of  non-corrodible  metal, 
and  the  bearing  pins  of  the  shoe 
mechanism  are  of  bronze  with  brass 
bushings  to  prevent  sticking.  The 
operating  coil  is  imbedded  in  a  wa- 
terproof cement  and  is  enclosed  in  a 


g    arrangement    of    electric    cargo    winches 
and   booms 

watertight  housing.    Means  are  pro- 
vided to  release  the  brake  when  the 
current  is  off,  in  case  of  necessity. 
Controllers 

The  controllers  are  operated  by 
vertical  brass  handles,  which  can  be 
arranged  so  that  one  man  can  oper- 
ate either  one  or  two  winches,  as  de- 
sired. The  mechanism  is  enclosed 
in  a  cast  iron  case,  with  doors  in 
three  sides,  giving  ready  access  to 
the  interior.  These  doors  are  water- 
tight even  when  totally  submerged. 
The  operating  parts  are  interchange- 
able as  far  as  possible  and  can  be 
readily  renewed.  A  small  knife- 
switch  disconnects  the  controller 
from  the  line  so  as  to  permit  in- 
spection and  repairs  without  inter- 
fering with  the  operation  of  the 
other  winches. 

The  necessary  resistors  are  of  non- 
corroding  cast  iron  and  are  enclosed 
in  waterproof  cases.  Ventilation  is 
provided  by  openings  with  covers 
which  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  a  hand  wheel.  These  cov- 
ers are  electrically  interlocked  with 
the  controllers,  so  that  no  motor  can 
be  started  unless  the  covers  of  its 
resistor  are  open. 

Operation 

Moving  the  controller  handle  in 
either  direction  from  the  vertical 
position  releases  the  brake,  starts 
the  motor  in  the  corresponding  di- 
rection of  rotation,  and  brings  it  up 
to  full  speed  in  several  steps.  Mov- 
ing the  handle  back  towards  the 
vertical  position  reduces  the  motor 
speed;  but  if  the  load  on  the  hook 
is  sufficiently  heavy  to  lower  by  its 
own  weight,  dynamic  braking  is  au- 
tomatically  applied. 


I  )eoeniber 

In  this  process,  the  winch  motor 
is  transformed  into  a  generator  op- 
erated by  the  weight  of  the  load. 
Since,  under  these  conditions,  the 
speed  of  a  generator  depends  upon 
the  current  being  generated,  the 
speed  of  the  winch  motor  (and  there- 
fore of  the  descending  load)  can  be 
regulated  with  great  nicety  by 
means  of  the  controller.  The  use  of 
this  method  greatly  increases  the 
speed  and  safety  of  handling  the 
cargo;  and  it  also  effects  some  econ- 
omy as  well,  since  some  of  the  cur- 
rent generated  returns  to  the  line 
and  helps  to  operate  the  other 
winches. 

When  the  controller  handle  is 
moved  to  the  off  position,  the  full 
force  of  dynamic  braking  is  ap- 
plied, thus  checking  the  speed  of 
the  load  smoothly  and  almost  in- 
stantly. The  mechanical  brake  is 
then    automatically   applied. 

In  case  of  an  overload  on  the 
motor  or  the  failure  of  the  line 
voltage,  the  motor  is  automatically 
disconnected  from  the  line  by  a  cir- 
cuit breaker,  and  the  mechanical 
brake   is    applied.     By    bringing    the 
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handle  of  the  controller  back  to  the  tor  was  found  to  be  45  tons  an  hour 

off  position,  the  motor  is  re-connect-  That  is  to  say,  the  motors  could  han- 

ed;  but  if  the  cause  of  the  trouble  die    cargo    at    this    rate    indefinitelv 

has    not    been    removed,    the    circuit  without  injury,  if  the  loads  could  be 

breaker  immediately  opens  again.  supplied  to  them. 

Other  Motors  When  operating  with  two  winches 
The  anchor  windlass  motor  is  sim-  lifting  4000-pound  loads,  80  tons  per 
ilar  in  design  to  the  winch  motors  hour  can  be  handled  by  each  pair 
but  is  considerably  larger,  having  of  winches,  and  the  ship  could  be 
a  capacity  of  68  horsepower.  Its  loaded  at  this  rate  in  30  hours  of 
controller  is  mounted  below  decks  continuous  operation, 
and  is  operated  by  a  hand  wheel  However,  it  was  found  that  the 
above  the  deck.  speed  of  loading  was  dependent  upon 
The  .steering  gear  motor,  which  the  dock  facilities,  as  the  winches 
operates  the  hydraulic  pump  of  the  were  able  to  handle  cargo  more  rap- 
steering  gear  continuously,  has  non-  idly  than  it  could  be  supplied  to 
corrodible   parts,   impregnated   wind-  them. 

ings,    and    bearings    that    will    oper-  The  fuel  consumption  of  the  au.xil- 

ate   at  an   angle.  iary   Diesel   engines   when  supplving 

Performance  and  Tests  current  for  electric  lighting,  all  aux- 

Tests  on  the  winch  motor  gave  the  iliaries,    and    all    six   winch    motors 

following  results:  was   90    gallons    of   oil    per   24-hour 

Rope   speed,   no-load,   hoist 457  ft.  per  min. 

Rope  speed,  no-load,  lower 337  ft.  per  min. 

Rope  speed,  5000-lb.   load,   hoist 170  ft.  per.  min. 

Rope  speed,  5000-lb.  load,  lower 470  ft.  per  min. 

(The  above  figures  are  for  operation  on  high  gear.) 

The    maximum    continuous    cargo-     day,  the  winches  being  in  use  for  8 
handling  capacity  of  each  winch  mo-     hours. 


PROGRESS  IN  MOTORSHIP  BUILDING 

An  Interesting  Analysis  of  the  Present  Condition  in  Diesel  Engine  Propulsion 

FULL-POWERED   Diesel-engined  210,118  gross  tons.    Of  this  number,      nage,   as    it   does   in    sailing   vessels, 

vessels     of     over     2000     gross  59   were    American    vessels,    totaling     and  owns  61  ships,  aggregating  60,- 

tons  increased  in  number  from  27,521  gross  tons.                                        103  gross  tons. 

107  on  June  30,  1920,  to  145  Auxiliary  Sailing  Vessels  The  complete  list  of  motorship  ves- 
on  June  30,  1921,  and  in  gross  tons  The  increase  in  sailing  vessels  sels,  both  full-powered  and  auxil- 
from  462,000  to  692,000,  says  Com-  equipped  with  Diesel  or  semi-Diesel  iary,  on  June  30,  1921,  comprised 
merce  Reports.  There  has  been  a  engines  for  auxiliary  power  has  also  1478  vessels,  with  a  total  gross  ton- 
remarkable  development  in  the  ten  been  rapid.  On  June  30,  1915,  only  nage  of  1,244,418. 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  45  ships,  totaling  13,000  gross  tons.  Although  it  is  frequently  stated 
first  large  motorship  was  built,  es-  had  auxiliary  Diesel  power;  on  June  that  British  steamship  companies 
pecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  dur-  30  last,  777  ships,  of  342,530  tons,  are  conservative,  it  will  be  noticed 
ing  the  war  construction  of  vessels  had  such  installations.  The  United  that  they  have  doubled  their  motor- 
was    largely    confined    to    standard  States    leads    in    this    kind    of    ton-     ship  tonnage  within  the  past  year. 

types.    While  the  gain  in  steam  ton-  . : ^^^        := —  ^^^^^ 

nage,    exclusive    of    motorships,    was  Tonnage  of  motorships  over  2000  gross  tons  each 

not    quite    9    per    cent    in    the    year  ^^^^-YJ-  .    -^ _w3i^i«ig^->3^ "  *                         Jnne.?n_ 

ended    June    30,    1921,    ocean-going  Countries                                            1920                                      1921 

motorship  tonnage  increased  50   per  Number      Gross  tons       Number  Gross  tons 

cent.     The    United    Kingdom    leads.        United  Kingdom  19  108,713  34  217,104 

with   34   ships   over  2000   gross   tons        Denmark  16  93,295  21  121,580 

each,  aggregating  217,000  tons.    The       Sweden    14  63,951  20  91,681 

United  States  is  fourth,  with  28  ves-       United   States    22  59,807  28  86,457 

sels  totaling  86,000  tons,  as  will  be       Norway   19  68,750  21  85,032 

seen  from  the  table  below.  jtaly  5  24,102  6  26,449 

In  addition  to  the  large  full-pow-       ^jj    ^^j^gj,    12  43,071  15  63,467 

ered  motorships  there  were  553  small  — • 

Diesel-engined    vessels,    aggregating      ^otal^ : 107 461,689 1_45     _  691. 770 
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Impressions  of  a  Californian  Abroad 


SINCE  my  last  letter  to  Pacific 
Marine  Review  there  has  been 
no    very    great   change    in   the 

labor  situation  in  British  ship- 
yards. Improvement  is  manifest  in 
some  localities,  mainly  in  the  partial 
abandonment  of  the  "ca'  canny"  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  improved  output  per 
man,  while  in  other  locations  condi- 
tions are  becoming  much  more  in- 
volved and  complicated. 

A  rather  ridiculous  example  of  the 
latter  condition  was  shown  in  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Boilermakers'  Un- 
ion in  the  shipyards  and  repair  yards 
on  the  Mersey  in  and  around  Liver- 
pool The  Mersey  Boilermakers'  Un- 
ion had  about  1000  of  its  members 
more  or  less  constantly  engaged  on 
repair  work.  The  employers  have 
been  introducing  in  repair  jobs  the 
use  of  the  oxyacetylene  flame  for 
cutting  up  plates  and  burning  out 
rivets  and  other  processes  incident 
to  the  repair  of  marine  boilers.  Two 
men  with  the  assistance  of  the  oxy- 
acetvlene  flame  could  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  twenty-three  men 
with  hand  tools.  The  Boilermakers' 
Union  took  the  stand  that  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  for  the  employers  to 
use  the  oxyacetylene  flame,  but  that 
with  each  o.xyacetylene  flame  used 
thev  should  employ  twenty -three 
boiiermakers.  The  result  is  that  the 
work  is  being  done  now  with  any 
men  available  trained  to  the  use 
of  the  oxyacetylene  flame,  and  the 
1000  boiiermakers  who  formerly  were 
working  at  repair  jobs  are  largely 
sitting  on  the  bench  waiting  for 
work. 

Removal  of  War  Bonus 
There  have  been  several  small 
strikes,  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
war  bonus,  as,  for  instance,  the  ap- 
prentices in  the  shipyards  on  the 
Clyde.  There  has  also  been  consid- 
erable trouble  caused  by  the  decis- 
ion of  the  ship  joiners  that  no  join- 
ers should  work  overtime  under  any 
consideration. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  daylight  is  in  sight  for  the 
return  of  shipyard  labor  to  normal 
conditions,  and  the  principal  ditti- 
culty  now  facing  the  shipbuilder  in 
Britain  is  the  handicap  in  competi- 
tion with  continental  builders,  due 
to  exchange  conditions,  and  the  gen- 
eral handicap  common  to  all  ship- 
builders in  the  world — that  of  high 
construction  costs  and  low  market 
value  of  the  finished  product. 
Value  of  Ships 
Six  German  sailing  vessels  of  1500 
to  2300  tons  gross  were  sold  recently 
on  the  Baltic  Exchange,  London,  at 


an  average  of  8s.  3d.  per  ton.  A 
new,  handy  sized  steel  cargo  steamer 
sold  recently  on  the  Northeast  Coast 
at  £9  per  ton,  which  was  less  than 
one-half  the  co.st  of  construction, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
fact  that  any  vessel  finished  during 
the  last  six  months,  or  any  vessel 
now  building,  will  have  cost  at  com- 
pletion more  than  twice  the  actual 
market  value. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Fairplay  in 
a  recent  issue,  this  condition  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  century 
every  boom  in  freight  rates  and  ship- 
ping prosperity  brought  in  its  wake 
a  long  period  of  depression.  As  soon 
as  freight  rates  at  sea  get  to  a  point 
where  shipping  is  abnormally  prof- 
itable, there  is  a  shipbuilding  boom, 
too  many  ships  are  built,  and  the 
shipping  business  of  the  world  is  in 
for  four  or  five  years  of  unprofitable 
business.  Since  boom  freight  rates 
are  generally  coincident  with  wars 
and  wars  generally  bring  in  their 
wake  depressed  conditions  in  world 
trading,  the  depression  in  shipping 
is  usually  more  aggravated  than  the 
general  business  depression. 
Stability  of  Old  Firms 

Old  established  shipping  firms  who 
have  gone  through  one  or  more  of 
these  depression  periods  in  the  past 
foresaw  what  was  coming  and  wisely 
used  a  large  portion  of  their  boom 
time  profits  to  establish  large  sur- 
pluses for  the  depression  of  the 
value  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  such  companies  are  now  in 
a  position  to  weather  the  storm  and 
come  through  the  depression  period 
with  unshaken  stability. 
In  Great  Britain,  however,  and  all 


over  Europe,  just  as  at  home,  the 
boom  in  shipping  brought  on  a  flock 
of  new  companies  which  bought  ton- 
nage at  wartime  prices  and  used  the 
greater  part  of  their  large  earnings 
for  ruinously  expansive  programs  or 
for  the  payment  of  high  rates  of 
dividends  on  large  capitalization. 
Such  companies  now  find  themselves 
with  vessels  which  have  for  them  a 
book  value  of  from  two  to  five  times 
the  actual  market  price,  and  such 
companies  are  either  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  or  struggling  along  in 
very  desperate  circumstances. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  attitude  of  British  and 
Northwestern  European  shipbuilders 
and  ship  operators  at  the  present 
time  as  contrasted  with  the  attitude 
of  American  shipbuilders  and  oper- 
ators as  I  saw  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Practically  all  of  the  shipbuilders 
here  are  carrying  out  research  and 
experimental  work  looking  to  im- 
provements in  hull  and  in  motive 
power,  and  this  on  a  scale  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  a  boom  in 
shipbuilding  was   imminent. 

The  Urge  of  European  Shipping 
Their  reasons  for  this  activity 
should  be  interesting  to  the  propo- 
nents of  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. They  are  very  simple  and  are 
based  entirely  on  the  knowledge  that 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
must  have  ships.  They  live  on  ships, 
shipbuilding  and  what  ships  bring  to 
them.  Thus  we  see,  for  instance, 
the  East  Asiatic  Company  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  at  a  time  when 
profits  from  the  operation  of  ships 
are  practically  nil,  building  at  Leith. 
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Scotland,  a  beautifully  equipped  five- 
masted  steel  sailing  vessel  with  5000 
tons  deadweight  capacity,  fitted  with 
a  600  horsepower  Burmeister  &  Wain 
motor  and  a  two-bladed  feathering 
propeller,  as  a  training  ship  for  of- 
ficers and  men  for  their  fine  fleet 
of  motorships.  Denmark  has  not  as 
much  productive  acreage  as  some 
counties  in  California,  but  the  ram- 
ifications of  her  shipping  companies 
reach  into  every  port  on  the  globe. 
British  Bread  Wagons 
In  all  these  countries,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Great  Britain,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  large 
fleets  of  ships  simply  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  into  the  country  suffi- 
cient food  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
alive.  The  figures  for  Great  Britain 
would  indicate  that  in  foodstufl's  alone 
over  16,000,000  tons  are  brought  into 
the  United  Kingdom  every  year  from 
across  the  sea.  The  great  bulk  of 
this  material  comes  from  quite  dis- 
tant points  —  Australia,  the  two  A- 
mericas,  or  the  Orient,  and  the  ton- 
nage would  in  itself,  without  any 
reference  to  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacturing  industries  which  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  people 
of  Britain  may  buy  this  food,  easily 
account  for  a  fleet  of  about  5,000,000 
tons  deadweight  of  shipping. 

England  has  the  most  dense  popu- 
lation of  any  country  in  the  world, 
and  while  she  remains  in  that  con- 
dition every  man,  woman  and  child 
knows  that  ships  are  necessary; 
therefore,  ships  will  be  built  and 
operated  by  Britain,  and  so  the  Brit- 
ish shipbuilder  knows  that  anything 
which  he  can  produce  in  the  way  of 
improvements  to  facilitate  the  build- 
ing and  operation  of  these  ships  will 
find  profitable  use. 

Sir  William  Noble  summed  up  this 
attitude  very  nicely  in  an  address 
delivered  at  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  to 
the  Northea.st  Coast  Institute  of  En- 
gineers and  Shipbuilders  at  their 
meeting  of  October  14,  1921 : 

We  were  proud  of  our  merchant 
navy  before  the  war,  but  it  was  the 
searchlight  of  the  war  which  re- 
vealed to  us  its  true  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Few  among  us 
ever  thought  of  the  peaceful  mer- 
chantman as  an  instrument  of  war 
and  yet  our  merchant  fleet  became 
one  of  our  fighting  units,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  important  as  our  war- 
ship fleet.  It  was  found  that  the  one 
was  complementary  to  the  other,  and 
we  know  what  heroic  work  was  done 
by  the  officers  and  crews  of  mer- 
chant ships.  Without  those  men  and 
without  those  ships  neither  we  nor 
our  allies  could  have  issued  victo- 
rious from  that  stupendous  conflict. 
As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  a  predom- 


inant mercantile  marine  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  community.  No  one  can  view 
any  decline  in  the  maritime  suprem- 
acy of  this  country  without  alarm. 
Only  across  the  sea  can  we  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  our  merchant  fleet  is  our 
only  means  of  trading  at  an  economic 
advantage  with  other  countries. 

Cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  mate- 
rials are  the  foundation  of  our  com- 
mercial prosperity.  They  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  we  have  tonnage  suf- 
ficient to  bring  them  at  cheap  rates. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  was  about  16,- 
000,000.  Presumably,  that  was  the 
population  which  the  land  could  feed 
comfortably.  Nowadays,  in  spite  of 
our  war  losses,  we  have,  owing  to 
industrial  expansion,  about  47,000,- 
000  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  an  aspi- 
ration that  the  general  standard  of 
living  should  be  raised  for  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Therefore,  we  must 
import  food  and  raw  materials  to 
keep  us  going  throughout  the  whole 
gamut  of  our  national   life. 

Depleted  Tonnage 

When  war  broke  out  in  August, 
1914,  the  world's  steam  tonnage  was 
42,500,000  tons  gross.  It  had  grown 
year  by  year  following  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  world's  commerce 
caused  by  the  application  to  indus- 
try of  steam  and  electrical  power. 
Of  this  total  the  United  Kingdom 
tonnage  was  represented  by  nearly 
19,000,000  ton.s— 44I0  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  but  in  real  efliciency  a  much 
higher  percentage.  Steamers  of  1600 
tons  gross  are  usually  taken  as  the 


standard  for  overseas  trading  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
tonnage  was  of  this  size  and  up- 
wards. Further,  68  per  cent  of  this 
class  of  tonnage  was  under  fourteen 
years  old — the  most  up-to-date  ton- 
nage in  the  world  in  type,  size,  speed 
and  equipment.  This  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  British  mercantile 
marine  was  responsible  for  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  world's  seaborne 
commerce.  All  nations  were  depend- 
ent on  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  30 
per  cent  of  the  trade  between  for- 
eign countries  was  carried  in  British 
bottoms,  and  the  work  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine  represented  a  cash 
value  in  invisible  exports  of  some- 
thing like  £100,000,000  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  national   resources. 

It  may  be  asked  how  did  we  ac- 
quire such  a  mercantile  marine?  It 
was  not  accomplished  in  a  day  or 
a  year,  it  was  the  slow  growth  of 
some  200  years  of  patient  endeavor, 
and  was  the  outcome  of  that  spirit 
of  adventure  combining  initiative, 
resource  and  courage  which  has  built 
up  the  Empire.  Shipowners,  ship- 
builders and  engineers,  animated  by 
this  spirit,  took  risks  scarcely  cal- 
culable, and  in  the  end  we  had  the 
greatest  mercantile  marine  the  world 
ever  saw. 

It  is  the  simple  truth  that  the  Brit- 
ish mercantile  marine  has  developed 
because  of  economic  necessity,  and 
that  fact  may  well  give  us  confidence 
when  we  are  tempted  to  fear  the 
friendly  rivalry  of  competitors  who 
have  been  actuated  more  by  senti- 
ment than  national  need. 


Baltimore  City  Fire  Boat  Torrent 


A  NOTABLE  addition  to  the 
fire-fighting  fleet  -of  the  city 
of  Baltimore  is  nearing  com- 
pletion at  the  lower  yard  of 
the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
This  vessel  represents  the  most  mod- 
ern type  of  fire-fighting  marine 
equipment,  and  embodies  the  valu- 
able experience  of  the  fire  board  as 
gained  from  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent fireboats  Deluge  and  Cataract. 

The  vessel  is  121  feet  4  inches 
long,  has  a  beam  of  28  feet  and  a 
depth  of  15  feet,  drawing  when  fully 
coaled  about  10  feet.  She  is  equip- 
ped with  the  best  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus, including  five  large  moni- 
tors, one  of  which  is  mounted  on  a 
high  steel  tower.  Suitable  quarters 
are  provided  for  housing  the  crew 
aboard. 


The  propelling  plant  consists  of  a 
double  cylinder,  inverted  steam  en- 
gine of  20-inch  bore  and  20-inch 
stroke.  Two  coal-fired  B.  &  W.  boil- 
ers working  under  induced  draft 
furnish  steam. 

The  main  fire  pumps  consist  of 
two  turbine  driven  centrifugal 
pumps,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
4500  gallons  per  minute,  at  150 
pounds  nozzle  pressure.  Two  auxil- 
iary pumps  for  small  fires,  washing 
down,  etc.,  are  also  installed.  These 
pumps  are  engine  driven,  and  have  a 
capacity  each  of  1000  gallons  per 
minute. 

The  Torrent  will  be  delivered  to 
the  city  early  in  December  and  take 
its  place  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  protection  of  Baltimore's  increas- 
ing waterfront  property. 
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Diagram    showinR    the    results   of    observations    on    the    warping  of  the  sear  ca-ing   on   a   United   States   Shipping    Board   .learner 

during    a    trip    from    Glasgow    to    Baltimore 


MARINE  ENGINEERING 


WARPING  OF  GEAR  CASES 


A  CONSIDERABLE  amount  of 
trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  the  operation  of  reduction 
gears  on  shipboard.  The  evi- 
dence of  trouble  is  generally  "pit- 
ting." To  prevent  "pitting"  on  the 
driving  face  of  a  tooth,  four  things 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind :  the 
character  of  the  material  constitut- 
ing the  tooth,  the  shape  of  the  tooth, 
the  tooth  pressure  and  lubrication. 

Mr.  S.  K.  French,  while  general 
superintendent  of  the  propulsion  ma- 
chinery department  at  Hog  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  had  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision  the  installation 
and  operation  of  122  gear  sets.  He 
also  had  occasion,  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  to  inspect 
a  large  number  of  gears  of  all  makes 
from  other  shipyards. 

Careful  study  of  the  subject  and 
close  observation  convinced  him  that 
most  of  the  trouble  arose  from  the 
warpage  of  the  gear  case  while  in 
operation,  due  to  the  twisting  of  the 
hull  as  the  ship  worker  in  a  seaway. 

His  conclusions  not  being  shared 
by  many  leading  engineers,  he  de- 
signed a  piece  of  apparatus  that  could 
be  used  to  accurately  measure  the 
warpage  of  any  gear  case  while  the 
vessel  was  at  sea.  This  piece  of 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  tram  built 
like  an  engineers'  transit-head  with 
a  seamless  drawn  steel  tube  e.xtend- 
ing  7  feet  each  way  from  the  center, 
14  feet  from  end  to  end.  To  secure 
the  necessary  rigidity  for  this  tube 
it  was  trussed  with  pianoforte  wire. 
By  means  of  a  pin  gauge  to  which 
was  attached  a  Starrett  indicator, 
readings  could  be  taken  in  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  By  stationing 
two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
tram,  readings  could  be  taken  at 
diagonally  opposite  corners  of  a 
gear-case  simultaneously.  In  describ- 
ing the  working  of  the  apparatus, 
Mr.  French  says: 

"It  was  observed  while  taking 
these  checks  (observation  measure- 
ments) that  a  long  heavy  swell  pass- 
ing fore  and  aft  under  the  hull 
caused  nearly  as  much  deflection  in 
the  gear  as  a  very  rough  choppy  sea 
would   do   in   bad   storm  conditions." 

He  placed  one  of  these  trams  on 
board  the  S.  S.  Carenco,  a  turbine- 
driven  double-reduction  geared  ship 
of  7825  D.  W.  T.  capacity.  The  read- 
ings secured  on  this  ship  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart,  and  the 


Hy  John  L.   BOGERT 


This  paper  and  the  diagram 
on  the  opposite  page  should 
be  of  great  value  to  designers 
of  reduction  gears  tor  marine 
power  plants.  Mr.  French  has 
evidently  put  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  time  into  this  re- 
search work,  and  we  are  in- 
i  debted  to  John  L.  Bogert  for 
I       his  interpretation  of  the  work.       i 

figures  given  at  the  corners  of  the 
square  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  gear  case,  are  the  total  de- 
flection of  the  indicator  during  each 
movement  of  the  ship  due  to  a  swell 
or  wave-crest  passing  under  the  hull. 

The  reader  will  note  that  Dia- 
grams 21  and  22  show  a  ma.ximum 
distortion.  Ship  was  then  operating 
in  a  heavy  gale,  400  miles  off  Cape 
Henry.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
heaviest  deflections  are  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  ship  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  Note  that  Diagrams 
5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  were  taken  within  a 
period  of  forty-five  minutes  on  No- 
vember 9  while  ship  was  operating 
in  a  moderate  sea  and  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  wind  and  wave,  as 
indicated  by  directions  of  arrows 
shown  on  chart.  This  condition  was 
purposely  caused  by  swinging  the 
ship  off'  her  course,  to  bring  the  sea 
and  wind  at  points  as  indicated. 

Note  that  Diagram  30  was  taken 
after  the  ship  had  passed  inside  the 
Capes  and  was  operating  in  perfect- 
ly smooth  water  at  full  speed.  The 
readings  indicate  the  rigidity  of  the 
bridge  arm.  These  readings  were 
taken  as  shown  on  the  chart  when 
the  ship  was  in   ballast. 

"On  the  trip  over  to  Glasgow  with 
the    ship    loaded,    these    deflections 


The   French   tram  set  up  on   gear  case   of 
West   Carenco 


reached  as  high  as  .050  of  an  inch 
on  diagonally  opposite  corners  of 
the  gear-case;  and  from  these  fig- 
ures, it  is  perfectly  apparent  why  we 
cannot  e.xpect  to  get  perfect  opera- 
tion of  a  double-reduction  gear  set, 
or  any  gear  on  a  marine  job  if  it  is 
so  designed  and  bolted  down  to  the 
hull  of  the  ship  that  these  motions 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  driving 
gears.  Also  that  one  of  the  great 
elements  that  enter  into  the  imper- 
fect operation  of  marine  gears  is 
their  not  being  properly  lined  up 
and  secured,  in  which  case  the  bend- 
ing of  the  hull  tends  to  exaggerate 
the   out-of-line   condition. 

"The  instant  at  which  the  gear  is 
distorted  to  its  maximum  amount  is 
also  the  instant  at  which  the  surges 
of  the  sea  take  effect  on  the  pro- 
peller and  raise  its  overload  to  100 
per  cent. 

"The  gear-case  on  which  this 
check  was  made  has  an  over-all  di- 
mension of  8  feet  6  inches  by  12 
feet  4  inches.  The  driving  face  of 
the  low  speed  gear  is  5  feet  1 ' :; 
inches  from  outside  to  outside. 

"It  is  perfectly  apparent  there- 
fore that  at  the  angle  with  which 
the  low  speed  pinion  engages  its 
driven  gear  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  driving  face  is  in  contact.  Add 
to  this  100  per  cent  overload  with  a 
gear  which  is  already  designed  for 
a  tooth  pressure  of  800  pounds  per 
lineal  inch  of  face,  and  you  can 
readily  see  what  the  gear  has  to 
withstand  —  a  load  of  over  3000 
pounds  per  available  inch  of  driv- 
ing face,  and  this  theoretically  car- 
ried on  line  contact. 

"Design  the  gear  case  for  a  three- 
point  suspension,  same  as  an  auto- 
mobile engine  which  has  to  with- 
stand the  same  kind  of  strains,  and 
let  the  propeller  shaft  absorb  the 
out-of-line  conditions;  and  not  take 
it  up  in  the  gears  themselves  by 
bolting  these  large  gear  cases  to  a 
foundation  which  we  know  is  going 
to  bend.  Thus  the  gears  will  be  en- 
abled to  do  their  work  while  run- 
ning in  proper  alignment,  the  same 
as  in  a  land  job." 

Where  possible,  gears  should  be 
designed  for  tooth  pressures  below 
500  pounds  per  lineal  inch  of  driv- 
ing face. 

.The  foregoing  is  a  very  close  copy 
of  Mr.  S.  K.  French's  letter  describ- 
ing his  tram.  The  blueprint  and  pho- 
tographs were  also  furnished  by  him. 


STEAM  SUPERHEATERS 

Design,  Construction,  Application  and  Use 
By  H.  B.  0ATLP:Y* 


SINCE  1700,  when  the  noted 
French  physicist,  Denis  Papin, 
inserted  a  heated  mass  of  iron 
in  a  piston,  so  that  the  steam 
moving  the  piston  might  be  kept 
freer  from  moisture,  the  advantages 
of  superheated  steam,  the  difficulties 
of  properly  designing  apparatus  for 
generating  it,  and  the  necessity  for 
having  prime  movers  so  fitted  as  to 
use  it  effectively,  have  been  known 
and,  as  time  passed,  have  been  more 
keenly  appreciated  by  engineers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  present  paper  will  be  confined 
to  four  phases  of  the  question, 
namely : 

a.  Fundamentals     of     design     and 

materials   used 

b.  Characteristics    and    details    of 

locomotive,    marine    and    sta- 
tionary  superheaters 

c.  Operating  conditions  where   re- 

ciprocating or   rotating  prime 
movers  use  superheated  steam. 

d.  Results    obtained    by    using    su- 

perheated  steam. 
Design  and  Materials 

Only  the  tubular  form  of  super- 
heater, and  its  use  as  an  integrally- 
built  live-gas  or  waste-gas  super- 
heater will  be  herein  discussed. 

Important  factors  in  superheater 
design  may  be  considered  under  the 
headings  of  efficiency,  durability,  ac- 
cessibility and  safety.  A  design  to 
be  of  merit  should  have  a  high  rat- 
ing in  these  four  fundamentals. 

Efficiency  may  have  three  inter- 
pretations: efficiency  in  design,  effi- 
ciency in  operation,  and  efficiency  in 
return  on  the  investment. 

Efficiency  in  design  may  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  superheater  bulk 
and  weight,  and  by  the  draft  re- 
tardation produced  by  its  interposi- 
tion in  the  path  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  It  is  generally  true  that 
a  superheater  of  minimum  bulk  will 
have  a  minimum  weight  and  natur- 
ally offer  a  minimum  retardation  to 
gases.  It  also  follows  that  super- 
heaters located  in  relatively  high 
gas-temperature  zones  have  greater 
heat-transmitting  efficiency;  hence, 
are  smaller  and  more  advantageously 
used.  In  many  cases  waste-gas  sup- 
erheaters of  not  over  50  deg.  fahr. 
capacity  have  double  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  200-deg.  fahr.  superheaters 
of  the  live-gas  type.    In  the  forego- 

*Chii-(  lingiiuir.  Locomotive  SuiJcrluater  Co. 
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ing  consideration  of  elements  of  de- 
sign, equal  capacities  of  the  super- 
heater should  be  made  the  basis  of 
comparison. 

Efficiency  in  operation  is  effected 
by  the  sustained  cleanliness  of  both 
the  gas-touched  and  steam-touched 
surfaces,  by  accessibility  for  inspec- 
tion, tightening  and  repair  of  the 
superheater  itself,  or  by  the  ease 
with  which  conditions  existing  in 
the  vicinity  and  affecting  the  per- 
formance of  the  superheater  may  be 
corrected. 

The  character  of  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  superheater  pipes,  wheth- 
er smooth  or  corrugated,  controls 
the  ease  and  thoroughness  with 
which  it  may  be  cleaned.  It  also 
limits  the  ability  of  the  soot  blower 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  super- 
heater from  soot  and  dirt.  The  pre- 
dominant use  of  the  smooth  surface 
indicates  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment by  superheater  designers  and 
users  of  the  heavy  heat  losses  re- 
sulting from  soot-coated  superheat- 
ers, and  the  difficulties  in  cleaning 
rough  surfaces.  The  importance  of 
the  heat  losses  possible  due  to  soot 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  realized  that  it  requires  five 
inches  of  fine  asbestos  to  equal  the 
heat-insulating  capacity  of  one  inch 
of  soot.*  The  time  required  to  blow 
soot  from  the  superheating  surface 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  conserve  steam. 

Efficiency  in  return  on  the  invest- 
ment is  affected  by  first  cost  of  the 
superheater,  installation  expense  and 
maintenance  charges  compared  with 
the  financial  gain  obtained.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  fuel  economy  is  first 
considered  among  the  advantages  of 
superheating,  although  in  many 
cases,  particularly  in  railway  and 
marine  service,  the  results  of  large 
water  economy  aggregate  a  consider- 
able item.  Reduced  boiler  mainten- 
ance, because  of  the  smaller  quanti- 
ty of  fuel  burned,  and  water  evap- 
orated, per  horsepower-hour  fre- 
quently appears  as  a  credit  due  the 
superheater. 

Durability  is  measured  by  the  life 
of  the  superheater  parts,  and  by  the 
period  elapsing  between  repair  pe- 
riods. This  feature  is  affected  by 
service  conditions,  and  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  superheater  with  respect 
to  the  path  of  the  gases.  In  super- 
heaters located  where  soot  accumu- 
lation  is   rapid   and   where   moisture 

•I'aptr    Industry,    Xovenibcr,    19J0,    p.    1187. 


may  reach  it,  the  soot  will  produce 
greater  deterioration  than  where  the 
superheater  elements  are  subjected 
to  live  gases.  This  to  some  extent 
may  explain  the  attempt  to  protect, 
by  cast  or  malleable  iron,  steel  unit 
pipes  of  waste  -  gas  superheaters. 
The  deposit  of  soot  is  naturally  less 
where  gas  velocities  are  high,  and 
explains  the  preference  of  the  ma- 
jority of  designers  for  live-gas  sup- 
erheaters, and  for  the  high  gas  ve- 
locities that  are  obtainable  with  such 
designs. 

Accessibility  should  embrace  "get- 
atability,"  not  only  of  the  super- 
heater but  of  adjacent  parts  of  the 
boiler  and  other  details.  A  mini- 
mum number  of  steam  joints  in  the 
superheater,  and  their  location  at  a 
point  where  inspection  may  be  made 
without  shutting  down  the  boiler,  or 
involving  excessive  labor  and  trouble 
in  making  such  inspection,  are  to  be 
considered  under  this  head. 

Safety  rarely  becomes  a  problem 
in  superheater  design,  inasmuch  as 
the  size  of  superheater  parts  is 
small  in  comparison  with  boiler 
drums  and  also  because  the  stored 
energy  in  the  entire  superheater  is 
relatively  small.  Furthermore,  the 
factor  of  safety  in  both  units  and 
headers,  due  to  the  consideration  of 
durability,  and  the  small  sizes  of 
parts,  is  relatively  high.  In  case  of 
failure  of  a  unit,  damage  to  prop- 
erty is  negligible  and  injury  to  the 
operating  personnel  practically  un- 
known. A  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies  re- 
cently made  the  statement  before  a 
board  of  boiler  inspectors  that  his 
company,  and  he  believed  that  other 


A   few  of  the  forms  of  superheater 

units    in    use 
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companies,  had  not  received  a  single 
claim  in  connection  with  a  super- 
heater failure. 

Characteristics  and  Details 

It  may  not  be  realized  that  the 
locomotive  superheaters  in  use  in 
this  country  alone  have  an  aggre- 
gate horse  power  of  over  60,000,000. 
All  of  these  superheaters  have  tubu- 
lar structure,  and  are  of  the  bare 
fire-tube  live-gas  type.  What  is  true 
in  the  United  States  as  to  type  and 
structure  of  superheater,  is  true  in 
other  countries  of  the  world  where 
steam  locomotives  are  in  use. 

The  limitations  imposed  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  superheater  for  a  locomo- 
tive boiler  are,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, more  severe  than  for  any  other 
use.  Space  is  restricted,  weight  con- 
ditions important  and  the  require- 
ments for  high  degrees  of  superheat 
very  pronounced.  The  compactness 
of  the  boiler  provides  severe  oper- 
ating conditions  for  the  superheater, 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  steam 
delivered  to  it.  Steam  velocities  ex- 
isting within  the  superheater  units, 
gas  velocities  passing  over  the  outer 
surface  of  the  units  and  the  neces- 
sity for  strong  and  rugged  structure 
to  withstand  the  severe  vibratory 
conditions  encountered  while  the  lo- 
comotive is  running,  require  great 
care  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  equipment. 

The  superheaters  installed  in  more 
than  half  of  the  steam  locomotives 
in  this  country  weigh  from  3.0  to  4.0 
lb.  per  maximum  cylinder  horsepower 
of  the  engine.  These  figures  are  in- 
teresting, particularly  in  compari- 
son with  the  running-order  weight 
of  engine  per  maximum  cylinder 
horsepower,  which,  on  the  modern 
locomotive,  ranges  between  115  lb. 
and  160  lb.  The  figures  in  Table  1 
show  these  ratios  for  the  United 
States  Railway  Administration  stand- 
ard engines  built  during  the  war. 

The  steam  velocity  in  units  of 
locomotive  superheaters  frequently 
is  in  excess  of  12,000  ft.  per  min. 
This  may  be  startling  to  many 
power-plant  engineers  who  consider 
6000  to  8000  ft.  per  minute  as  the 
upper  limit  of  steam  valocities  in 
pipe  lines. 

Gas  velocities  through  the  flues  of 
locomotive  boilers,  as  in  stationary 
power  plants,  vary  through  a  wide 
range,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
velocities  of  8500  ft.  per  min.,  or 
more  than  90  m.  p.  h.,  when  locomo- 
tives are  working  to  their  capacity. 
The  form  of  top  header,  termed 
the  "modified  through-bolt"  design, 
is  fitted  in  nearly  one-half  of  the 
superheater      locomotives      in      this 


country.  This  header  is  made  of 
high-grade  cast  iron,  is  rather  in- 
tricate in  coring  and  good  foundry 
practice  is  required  in  order  that  a 
satisfactory  header  may  be  obtained. 
Alternate  cross-passages  carry  sat- 
urated steam  and  superheated  steam. 
Expansion  is  provided,  as  will  be 
noted  from  the  coring  which  separ- 
ates adjacent  fingers,  without  set- 
ting up  excessive  stress  in  the  head- 
er. This  construction  at  the  same 
time  reduces  to  a  practical  minimum 
the  amount  of  wall  surface  subjected 
to  different  qualities  of  steam. 

There  have  been  numerous  forms 
of  header,  in  which  cast-steel  and 
steel-plate  construction  have  been 
used.  Experience  has  demonstrated, 
however,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  using  cast  steel. 

Units  in  locomotive  superheaters 
are  universally  of  cold-drawn  seam- 
less steel  tubing  and  range  from  1% 
in.  to  1%  in.  outside  diameter,  with 
the  lV2-in.  size  as  the  most  gener- 
ally used  size. 

Units    designed    for    use    in    fire 


Some  of  the  methcds  of  forming  the  closed  end 
of   return    tube    superheater    units 

tubes  have  undergone  a  mo.st  inter- 
e.sting  development.  The  diagram 
shows  a  few  forms,  all  applicable 
to  a  fire-tube  superheater,  and  some 
possessing  features  applying  equally 
to  a  water-tube  boiler  installation. 

In  summing  up  the  question  of 
superheater  unit,  it  is  considered 
that  unit  J,  which  is  really  a  world- 
standard  form,  represents  the  high- 
est average  of  any  thus  far  devel- 
oped, particularly  when  considered 
on  the  basis  of — 

a  Efficiency   in  the  abstraction  of 

heat  from  the  gases 
b  Thorough    mixing    and    uniform 

superheating  of  the   steam 
c  Better   equalization   in  the   area 
of  gas  passage  and  more  con- 
stant gas  velocity 
d  Maximum   superheating   surface 
e  Minimum    resistance   to   flow   of 
gases   when    (c)    and    (d)    are 
considered 
f  Less  opportunity   for  deposit  of 
soot  and  cinders  by  maintain- 
ing relatively  high  gas  veloc- 
ity through  length  of  flue 
g  Cost. 


Units  H  and  I  are  forms  not  thus 
far  used,  but  experiment  has  demon- 
strated that  they  will  meet,  from  an 
efficiency  standpoint,  all  of  the  ad- 
vantageous features  of  the  standard 
unit  J  and  from  a  practical  operat- 
ing standpoint  would  not  differ  ap- 
preciably from  the  standard  unit. 
They  would  be  more  expensive  to 
manufacture,  and  under  present  con- 
ditions are,  therefore,  not  generally 
preferred. 

In  design  and  installation  of  units 
two  important  features  are  (a)  re- 
turn bends  and  (b)  the  jointing  of 
units  to  the  leaders. 

Sketch  A  is  the  simplest  form  and 
is  merely  a  pipe  bent  into  a  "U,"  or 
hairpin,  form.  Diameter  of  tube  and 
distance  between  the  two  pipes  have 
naturally  minimum  limits  if  distor- 
tion in  the  bent  portion  of  the  pipe 
at  X  is  to  be  avoided.  For  fire-tube 
superheaters,  where  a  close  spacing 
is  essential,  bending  of  the  pipe  in 
this  way  is  obviously  prevented. 

Form  B  shows  two  pipes  fitted  to 
a  return  bend.  The  return  bend  as 
used  is  almost  always  of  cast  steel, 
and  the  pipes  are  threaded  into  it. 
In  designs  where  expansion  stresses 
are  excessive,  it  is  necessary  to 
acetylene  or  electric  weld  the  joint 
Y  between  the  return  bend  and  the 
pipe,  in  order  to  insure  permanent 
steam-tightness. 

Increasing  demands  in  capacity, 
particularly  for  locomotive  and  ma- 
rine installations,  require  a  mini- 
mum of  obstruction  in  the  flue  and, 
for  a  number  of  years,  pipes  have 
been  joined  by  forming  their  ends, 
and  welding  the  two  pipes  together. 
The  extremely  severe  service  condi- 
tions of  a  superheater  have  demon- 
strated that  the  durability  of  elec- 
tric or  acetylene  welds  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  insure  requisite  life  and 
freedom  from  possible  steam  leak- 
age. Long  experiment  and  persist- 
ent efforts  to  develop  practically  a 
perfect  bend  resulted  in  the  form 
now  in  world-wide  use,  and  termed 
the  "forged"  return  bend.  Particu- 
lar points  of  advantage  are  uniform- 
ity in  the  character  of  the  metal, 
freedom  from  any  roughness  or  ob- 
struction, either  within  or  without 
the  return  bend,  and  a  strength 
which  is  never  less  than  that  of  the 
pipes  of  the  unit  from  which  the  re- 
turn bend  is  made. 

The  jointing,  or  connection,  of 
superheater  units  to  the  he,:.ders,  or 
collector  castings,  is  another  detail 
which  has  passed  through  numerous 
stages  of  development.  The  term 
"permanent"  as  here  used  covers 
joints  which  are  welded,  or  are  made 
by  rolling  the  pipe  in  the  header, 
either  method  requiring  consider- 
able work  and  time  for  removal. 
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Where  pipes  are  welded  to  the 
lieader,  actual  breaking  of  metal  is 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  a  unit. 
Where  pipes  are  rolled  into  a  header, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  setting  of 
a  tube  in  a  boiler,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a  handhole  plate,  or  a  plug, 
and  then  to  crimp  the  expanded  end 
of  the  unit  pipe  and  drive  it  out  of 
the  header.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  cut  off  the  unit  outside  of  the 
header,  and  to  remove  the  cut-off 
portion  separately.  This  is  perhaps 
better  practice,  as  it  makes  avail- 
able, for  later  attaching  the  unit  to 
the  header,  material  which  has  not 
been  stressed  and  fatigued  by  pre- 
vious rolling  and  expanding.  Obvi- 
ously, to  cut  off  the  end  of  a  unit, 
applicable  to  fire-tube  boilers,  makes 
necessary  welding  on  a  short  piece 
of  pipe,  or  rebending  the  unit,  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  header, 
and  at  the  same  time  occupy  its 
proper  position  in  the  boiler  tube. 
Either  method  involves  considerable 
time  and  expense. 

Disconnected,  or  detachable,  unit 
ends  have  been  in  almost  universal 
use  for  locomotive  and  marine  sup- 
erheaters, and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  stationary  practice.  The  ad- 
vantages of  disconnectable  units  are 
obvious  and  recognized  fully  in  all 
lines  of  superheater  u.se. 

The  gasket  joint  is  to  be  preferred 
where  the  smaller  diameter  and  more 
flexible  superheater  pipes  are  used. 
\\"ith  small  pipes  the  joint  is  easily 
drawn  up  normal  to  the  seat  and, 
because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  pipe, 
expansion  and  vibration  cannot  pro- 
duce leakage. 

In  the  locomotive  field  where  unit 
pipes  are  of  larger  diameter  and 
consequently  more  rigid,  it  has  been 
found  of  decided  practical  advantage 
to  use  a  metal-to-metal  spherical 
joint.  This  form  has  been  developed 
in  the  United  States  and  its  adop- 
tion has  followed  in  a  number  of 
other  countries. 

Some   Considerations   in   Marine 
Practice 

In  marine  practice  fire  and  water- 
tube  boilers  are  met  with.  The 
former  have,  for  years,  been  used 
almost  exclusively  in  merchant 
ships,  while  the  latter,  for  a  decade 
or  mote,  have  been  practically  a 
.standard  in  naval  construction.  Dur- 
ing, and  since  the  war,  water-tube 
boilers  have  had  greater  application 
to  passenger  and  cargo  vessels. 

Heine  boilers  with  superheaters 
were  fitted  in  a  number  of  war-built 
American  vessels.  The  unit  pipes 
are  parallel  to  the  water  tubes,  run- 
ning through  both  water  legs,  and 
being  attached,  front  and  back,  to 
the    headers    by    rolled    joints.     The 


u.se   of   this   type   of   equipment   has 
thus   far  been  confined  to  American 
vessels    built    within    the    past    four 
years. 

The  Power  Specialty  Company's 
waste-gas  superheater  was  applied 
to  both  Scotch  fire-tube  and  water- 
tube  boilers  fitted  in  some  vessels 
built  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. The  units  in  this  design 
are  of  the  covered  type  with  ex- 
tended surface.  The  covering  is  of 
cast  or  malleable  iron  slipped  over 
the  steel  superheating  tube.  The' 
units  are  attached  to  the  header,  as 
well  as  to  the  return  bend,  by  rolled 
joints  with  handholes  and  covering 
plates  opposite  the  pipe  opening. 

The  Locomotive  Superheater  Com- 
pany's type  M  apparatus  has  units, 
of  the  bare-tube  type  with  forged 
return  bends,  connected  to  the  head- 
ers by  the  recess  gasket  joint  pre- 
viously referred  to.  With  this  meth- 
od of  joining  no  handholes  or  hand- 
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Cards    from    a    locomotive    showing    improvement 
in   economy   due   to   the    use    of   super- 
heated   steam 

hole  covers  are  required. 

The  headers,  to  which  the  units 
are  attached,  are  made  of  either 
high-grade  cast  iron,  cast  steel  or 
forged  steel,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
as  may  be  deemed  acceptable  by  the 
classification  societies  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  ship  is  to  be 
built.  Attention  is  invited  to  the 
chief  difference  between  the  type  M 
marine  superheater,  and  the  type  A 
locomotive  superheater.  In  the  ma- 
rine design,  pipes  of  from  '%  in.  to  1 
in.  outside  diameter  are  used,  and 
only  one  loop  of  the  unit  occupies 
a  flue.  In  the  locomotive  type  two 
loops  of  a  unit  occupy  the  same  flue. 
In  the  marine  type  there  may  be 
from  two  to  si.\  loops  in  as  many 
flues,  depending  on  the  proportions 
of  the  boiler  and  the  degree  of  sup- 
erheat specified. 

In  type  M  installations  no  change 
is  usually  made  in  the  diameter  of 
the  tubes  in  the  boiler  from  what 
would  be  fitted  for  saturated-steam 
operation.  It  is  possible  to  do  this 
because — 

a  The  tubes  in  Scotch  marine  boil- 
ers have  a  relatively  low  ratio 
of  length  divided  by  internal 
area,  and 


b  The  gas  area  may  be  made  more 
favorable,  because  of  the  flex- 
il)ility  permitted  by  the  super- 
heater design. 

The  question  is  many  times  asked 
how  it  is  possible  to  insert  super- 
heater units  in  the  tubes  of  Scotch 
boilers  without  retarding  the  draft. 
The  explanation  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  when  it  is  realized  that 
a  reduction  in  fuel  per  hour  of  from 
10  to  18  per  cent  is  made  possible 
through  utilizing  highly  superheated 
steam.  This  means  that  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  passing  through  the  tubes 
is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  quantity  of  fuel  burned  per 
hour,  and  that  therefore  a  smaller 
area  is  sufficient  if  the  same  gas  ve- 
locities are  obtained.  The  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  reduction  in  gas  area, 
resulting  from  the  insertion  of  the 
superheater  units,  is  calculated  in 
the  design  and  in  determining  the 
diameter  of  the  superheater  pipe. 
The  number  of  boiler  tubes  receiv- 
ing the  units,  as  well  as  the  length 
of  the  unit,  are  varied  to  meet  the 
conditions.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
point  out  that  the  resistance  of  the 
gases  passing  the  unit  has,  by  care- 
ful test,  been  shown  to  be  not  more 
than  the  resistance  encountered  in 
passing  a  retarder  having  one  turn. 
The  use  of  retarders  in  marine  prac- 
tice is  quite  general,  and  they  are 
frequently  given  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  turns.  If  a  boiler  fitted 
with  retarders  of  two  turns  should 
be  considered,  it  will  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  retarders,  apply 
superheaters,  obtain  the  fuel  econ- 
omies consistent  with  the  type  of 
prime  mover  used  and,  without  in- 
creasing the  air  pressure  from  the 
fan,  to  burn,  if  occasion  requires,  a 
larger  amount  of  fuel  per  hour  and, 
assuming  that  the  prime  movers  in 
the  ship  are  suited,  to  obtain  a  very 
much  greater  indicated  or  shaft- 
horsepower  output. 

The  superheater  installation  in 
the  S.  S.  Cuba,  the  first  passenger 
vessel  under  the  American  flag  to  re- 
ceive turbo-electric  propelling  equip- 
ment and  to  use  high  degrees  of 
superheat,  may  illustrate  more  fully 
the  points  referred  to.  There  were 
originally  four  Scotch  boilers  sup- 
plying saturated  steam  to  triple-ex- 
pansion engines  of  2400  i.  h.  p.  These 
boilers  were,  if  anything,  small  for 
the  power  to  be  developed.  The 
space  available  in  this  vessel  for  the 
boiler  room  could  not  be  increased 
without  prohibitive  expense  and  cut- 
ting down  on  the  space  usable  for 
other  purposes.  It  was  desired  to 
provide  3000  shaft  hp.  in  the  new  in- 
stallation of  propelling  equipment, 
and   the  question   immediately   arose 
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as  to  whether  the  boilers  would  be 
adequate.  The  substitution  of  tur- 
bines for  reciprocating  engines  nat- 
urally effected  economy  in  steam, 
but  without  increasing  boiler  effi- 
ciency. The  installation  of  fire-tube 
superheaters  has  not  only  increased 
the  boiler  efficiency,  but  has  provid- 
ed a  more  efficient  working  medium, 
the  net  result  being  that  3000  shaft 
hp.  is  being  supplied  from  the  orig- 
inal boilers. 

In  the  marine  field,  the  adoption 
of  superheaters  has  gone  forward 
more  slowly  due  to  a  number  of 
causes  which,  previous  to  the  world 
war,  made  the  question  of  relatively 
less  importance.  American  ships 
were  not  to  any  extent  then  in  com- 
petition with  vessels  under  foreign 
flags  and  fuel  costs  were  compara- 
tively insignificant.  Today  this  con- 
dition does  not  exist.  Our  war-built 
merchant  fleet,  which  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  greater  American  mer- 
chant marine,  is  now  in  competi- 
tion on  all  seven  seas  against  ves- 
cels  flying  other  flags,  and  this  com- 
petition necessitates  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  operating  costs.  More 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  steam-driven 
merchant  ships  built  abroad  since 
the  war  have  been  fitted  with  super- 
heaters, and  fuel  economies  of  from 
12  to  18  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
type  of  propelling  equipment,  are 
being  obtained  by  foreign  operators. 
Fuel  costs  where  they  now  are,  or 
where  they  may  be  in  the  future,  are 
compelling  reasons  why  American 
marine  engineers  must  adopt  super- 
heated steam,  and  other  means  of 
reducing  fuel  costs,  or  face  handi- 
caps which  will  militate  against 
American  success. 

Many  of  those  opposed  to  such 
betterment  in  operating  conditions 
have  contended  that  the  personnel 
on  American  ships  is  unable  to  han- 
dle superheaters  and  equipment  us- 
ing superheated  steam.  To  make 
such  contention  is  a  slander  on 
American  ability  to  do  aboard  ship 
what  is  being  done  in  our  power 
plants,  and  on  locomotives. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  our  war- 
built  vessels  can  be  made  quite  as 
effective  in  the  use  of  fuel  as  pre- 
war construction.  This  statement  is 
made  without  the  intention  of  criti- 
cizing the  colossal  task  which  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
Shipping  Board  performed  from  the 
date  of  its  organization  up  to  the 
armistice.  For  failure,  however,  to 
change  their  viewpoint  subsequent 
to  November  11,  1918,  and  for  fail- 
ure to  make  the  changes  which  were 
possible  and  necessary  in  order  that 
post-war  construction  should  have 
high    operating    efficiency,    consider- 


able criticism  may  be  given  fairly 
to  the  officials  in  charge.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  nine  or  twelve 
months  that  a  few  ships  have  been 
so  revised  as  to  produce  operating 
economies  which  will  give  them  a 
more  nearly  even  chance  with  for- 
eign-operated vessels.  The  S.  S. 
Eclipse  may  be  cited  as  one  instance 
of  this  character. 

The  original  decision  of  the  Em- 
ergency Fleet  Corporation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  program  called  for 
low-capacity  superheaters  giving  not 
over  .50  or  75  deg.  of  superheat.  It 
was  believed  that  this  would  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  protection  for  tur- 
bines. Had  the  specified  amount  of 
superheat  been  obtainable  under  the 
severe  conditions  existing  at  sea, 
such  a  program  would  have  been 
correct  and  justified.  The  many  in- 
stances of  turbine  blades  cut  by  wa- 
ter, after  but  a  few  thousand  miles 
of  operation,  demonstrated  that  low- 
capacity  superheaters,  under  the 
conditions  stated,  failed  to  provide 
the  protection  which  was  necessary. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
known  successful  means  of  fuel 
economy,  all  the  data  for  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Em- 
ergency Fleet  Corporation  in  1917, 
have  not  been  utilized  in  the  post- 
armistice  program.  Not  only  would 
the  protection  to  turbines  have  been 
assured,  but  economy  in  fuel  and  in- 
creased cargo  space,  vital  as  they 
are,  would  have  been  assured.  The 
tonnage  of  iron  and  steel,  critical  as 
it  is,  would  have  been  reduced  50 
per  cent,  so  far  as  the  metal  enter- 
ing into  the  construction  of  super- 
heaters was  concerned. 

Operating  Conditions 
To  go  into  the  details  of  operat- 
ing conditions  would  require  more 
space  than  is  available,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  more  important  factors 
will  be  referred  to. 

Increased  steam  temperature  makes 
necessary  provision  for  greater  ex- 
pansion of  pipe  lines,  expansion 
joints,  etc.,  than  where  saturated 
■steam  is  used.  In  installing  super- 
heaters in  existing  plants,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  determine 
what  expansion  is  provided  for,  and 
if  not  adequate,  provision  must  be 
made,  or  pipe-line  difficulties  will 
ensue. 

Where  reciprocating  engines  are 
using  superheated  steam,  the  valves 
must  be  of  proper  design  and  ma- 
terial, and  suitable  lubricating  con- 
ditions must  be  provided  by  using 
oil  of  proper  quality. 

When  turbines  are  to  change  from 
saturated  to  superheated  steam,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  the  turbine 
design  is  suitable,  and  what  degree 


of   superheat   may   be    used   without 
distress. 

Results  Obtained 

In  locomotives,  upward  of  20  per 
cent  in  fuel  economy  is  believed  con- 
servative a»  applying  to  the  33,000 
locomotives,  with  high-degree  super- 
heaters now  operating  on  the  United 
States  railroads.  Road  tests  of  lo- 
comotives are  more  difficult  to  carry 
out  with  the  accuracy  obtainable 
from  stationary  plants,  but  compar- 
ative results,  on  which  conclusions 
may  be  reached,  have  fortunately 
been  available  through  testing  plants 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Purdue 
University  and  University  of  Illinois. 

In  marine  service  interesting  data 
have  been  collected,  generally  from 
the  owners,  for  over  fifty  vessels 
ranging  from  2800  to  16,000  dead- 
weight tons  cargo  capacity,  some 
driven  with  reciprocating  engines, 
some  with  geared  turbines,  and  some 
having  turbo-electric  drive.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  ships  provided  with 
superheaters  averaged  a  coal  con- 
sumption of  3.3  lb.  per  100  dead- 
weight ton-miles,  while  for  fifteen 
not  so  equipped  the  fuel  consump- 
tion averaged  5.28  lb.  per  100  dead- 
weight ton-miles.  Comment  on  these 
figures  would  be  superffuous. 

The  results  obtained  by  using  sup- 
erheated steam  in  stationary  power 
plants  are  more  numerous,  and  very 
complete  accounts  of  carefully  con- 
ducted te.sts  have  filled  the  pages  of 
the  technical  papers  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  the  railway  field,  where  its 
adoption  and  extension  has  been 
most  rapid  and  complete,  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  go  to  even  higher 
degrees  of  superheat  than  formerly, 
and  hundreds  of  our  locomotives  are 
operating  with  steam  at  tempera- 
tures beyond  any  ordinarily  found  in 
either  stationary  or   marine   service. 

The  belief  of  many  engineers, 
strengthened  by  considerable  study 
of  the  problem,  is  that  steam  of  800 
deg.  fahr.  temperature  is  adaptable 
for  general  use,  and  that  the  results 
will  be  entirely  ju.stified  and  will 
prove  gratifying  to  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  such  plants. 


ERRATA 

In  the  October  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  on  page  591,  in  an 
article  by  R.  Z.  Dickie  on  "Motor 
Shipbuilding  in  Germany,"  credit  for 
quotation  of  the  first  three  para- 
graphs should  have  been  given  to 
The  Motor  Ship,  London.  We  regret 
that  this  mi-stake  occurred. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  BEHIND  THE  TIMES 

«  The  First  Answers  the  Chief 


THE  "Blow  Off  Cock"  is  a  good 
name  for  this  new  department, 
so  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
chief  who  calls  everything 
"junk"  and  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
"simple  life." 

A  note  of  his,  "Freighters  De 
Luxe,"  in  the  October  number.  He 
states  that  the  average  man  going 
to  sea  is  of  one  type.  I  think  he  is 
away  off.  At  one  time  that  may  be 
true,  but  today  no,  as  they  are  in 
at  least  three  classes  and  each  a 
class  by  itself. 

In  the  first  place  any  full  born 
engineer  who  does  not  want  to  have 
everything  clean  and  up  to  date  and 
able  to  keep  them  so  has  no  place  at 
sea  today  e.xcept  on  one  class  of  ship. 

He  states  that  generators,  ice  ma- 
chines, wireless,  etc.,  and  all  the  oth- 
er "mollycoddling"  things,  such  as 
supperheaters,  are  not  needed.  I  won- 
der where  he  ever  came  from?  They 
buried  all  of  his  class  one  hundred 
years  ago,  I  thought. 

"Running  Water"? 

As  to  running  water  in  every  offi- 
cer's room,  electric  fans,  etc.,  I  would 
like  running  water  myself,  but  so 
far  never  have  had  it.  Electric  fans 
are  O.  K.  in  a  hot  climate  as  a  ship 
(i.  e.,  ocean-going)  don't  always  stay 
in  a  cool  clime.  Sometimes  they  go 
into  hot  climates. 

The  generators  there  should  al- 
ways be  two  (2)  in  every  deep  water 
ship  and  kept  running  all  the  time 
on  a  ship  of  any  size.  The  engine 
and  fire  rooms  are  a  little  dark  with- 
out them  to  make  lights.  Wonder  if 
he  ever  thought  of  the  value  of  a 
wireless  set  as  a  lifesaver?  Also 
the  daily  press  news  from  the  out- 
side world  goes  pretty  good  after 
you  have  been  ten  or  twelve  days  at 
sea,  and  a  good  many  aids  it  gives 
to  navigation. 

As  to  the  ice  machine,  he  either 
don't  know  anything  about  them  or 
don't  want  to  or  enjoys  rotten  beef, 
sour  food  of  all  kinds,  etc.  The  ice 
machine  (should  be  two  of  them)  is 
a  great  money  saver  for  the  ship 
owner  and  a  life  saver  for  the  world. 

What  Are  "Supperheaters"  For? 

How  about  supperheaters?  I  don't 
think  he  knows  what  they  are  for. 
If  he  did,  he  would  not  speak  of 
them  as  mollycoddling  junk,  etc.  The 
cost  of  supperheaters  should  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  very  short  time  in 
the  fuel  they  save. 
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Any  engineer  can  write  to  any 
company  that  builds  a  marine  ma- 
chine used  on  a  ship  and  ask  for 
dope  on  it  and  he  will  find  the  com- 
pany will  be  only  too  glad  to  send 
him  dope  of  all  kinds,  as  they  know 
that  it  may  mean  a  lot  to  them  to 
keep  their  machine  in  A-1  shape,  and 
understand  that  all  engineers  don't 
know  everything.  I  know  I  don't  ana 
never  will,  as  all  engineers  can  learn 
even  from  a  person  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  engineering. 

Possible  Savings 

Now  here  are  ways  I  believe  large 
sums  can  be  saved.  First,  by  using 
turbine  generator  sets  as  they  can 
be  run  with  little  cost  and  upkeep, 
using  supperheated  steam.  I  have 
heard  engineers  kick  at  them  and 
say  they  are  N.  G.  I  don't  agree  with 
them  at  all,  as  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  N.  G.  and  not  the  turbine. 
It  seems  that  a  good  many  engineers 
are  afraid  of  supperheated  steam 
and  won't  try  it  and  so  what  hap- 
pens. As  for  myself,  I'll  try  any- 
thing within  reason  and  try  to  make 
it  work.  If  I  fall  down  the  first  time 
I'll  try  and  find  my  fault  and  try 
once  more. 

A  good  way  to  save  fuel,  electric 
lights,  fans,  etc.,  i.  e.,  in  the  ships' 
officers'  rooms :  have  the  room  door 
open  out  on  deck  and  not  into  a  hot 
alleyway  or  passageway  next  to  the 
engine  room  door.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  put  plenty  of  portholes  in  a  room, 
as  the  fresh  air  goes  a  long  way  to 
keep  a  room  cool  and  light,  also  is 
healthier.  I  think  with  a  lot  of  fresh 
air  you  can  sleep  better.  You  know 
we  have  a  saying,  "Let  there  be 
light  and  there  was  light,"  and  that 
saying  is  true  aboard  ship  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Am  I  wrong  in  my 
ideas  on  the  question  or  not?  I 
don't  think  I   am. 

Now  I  should  like  to  speak  of  one 
more  thing.  The  writers  are  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association  and 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  "All  Hands."  I  agree  with 
them  as,  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  Think  I  used  that  once 
before  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember number. 

Too  Much  Mixing 

I  honestly  believe  they  make  one 
mistake,  i.  e.,  in  the  employment  of- 
fice or,  rather  the  idea  of  any  ship's 
officer  going  to  a  general  employ- 
ment office  with  the  crew,  longshore- 


men, etc.  They  should  have  a  place 
or  room  by  themselves  to  go  to,  as 
if  any  officer  mixes  with  the  crew, 
longshoremen,  etc.,  how  can  he  at 
the  same  time  keep  discipline  on 
shipboard?  A  case  I  know  of — and 
every  deck  and  engineer  officer  knows 
of  thousands  of  them:  Mr.  First 
Mate  or  Mr.  First  Assistant  Engi- 
neer goes  ashore  with  John  Fireman, 
John  Seaman,  etc.,  for  the  evening. 
They  take  in  a  movie,  have  a  couple 
of  drinks.  Next  day  or  shortly  after 
John  is  told  by  Mr.  Mate  or  Mr.  En- 
gineer to  get  a  move  on  and  do 
something.  He  has  his  feelings  bad- 
ly hurt  and  expects  you  to  take  your 
hat  off  to  him  and  say  please,  etc. 
No,  the  two  don't  go  together,  as  you 
cannot  mix  the  officers  and  crew  and 
have   discipline  at  the   same  time. 

The  conditions  are  the  best  in  the 
world  and  I  know  it;  have  even 
known  Englishmen  and  Germans  ad- 
mit it,  and  I  think  that  there  are 
improvements  that  can  still  be  made 
that  will  save  money  and  cost  less 
than  some  we  have  now.  We  now 
have  a  few  laws  that  are  a  long  way 
from  being  any  improvement. 

Americanizing  European  Staff 

To  change  the  subject,  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheedy 
will  cause  an  Americanization  of  the 
European  U.  S.  S.  B.  staff.  (Would 
not  mind  one  of  those  jobs  myself.) 
In  the  first  place,  when  a  U.  S.  S.  B. 
ship  makes  port,  here  comes  a  gen- 
tleman and  inquires  of  the  draft, 
fuel  used,  repairs  (and  if  you  have 
no  repairs  to  be  done  by  a  shore 
gang  they  get  sore  and  say  you  can- 
not do  it  yourself).  He  will  be  gone 
only  a  short  time  and  here  comes  a 
line  of  them  all  asking  the  same 
questions  or  nearly  so.  The  govern- 
ment pays  them  a  nice  wage  and 
they  don't  earn  it.  Most  of  them 
will  arrive  just  in  time  to  ask  them- 
selves to  a  square  meal  and  then 
kick  because  you  don't  have  "plum 
duff"  and  a  few  more  things.  One 
man  even  came  daily  for  three  days 
and  enjoyed  two  meals  per  day  at 
the  ship's  expense.  So  I  am  glad 
Americans  will  manage  to  receive 
those  nice  fat  plums  (I  think  I'll  ask 
for  one  myself).  Hope  I  get  it  so 
I  can  show  my  wife  and  family  some 
part  of  Europe. 

In  regards  to  the  ship's  crew  do- 
ing their  own  repair  work,  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  they  cannot  do 
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all  of  it  except  a  very  few  jobs  that 
may  cause  a  delay  in  the  ship's 
movements  if  it  is  too  large  for  the 
ship's  force  to  do.  It  seems  that 
some  men  are  afraid  to  take  any- 
thing down  for  fear  that  they  can- 
not put  it  together  again  without 
making   what    is   called    a    bull — not 


ablp  -"o  put  the  bearing  together 
again  with  the  .008  or  .010  clearance 
it  should  have. 

First's  Dream 

Here  is  what  I  want  some  day.  I 
want  the  chief's  job  on  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world  and  have  it  flying 
the  American  flag;   also  whereas  any 


man  going  to  sea  should  look  at  his 
ship  as  his  home,  keep  it  clean,  etc.; 
also  would  like  to  see  the  day  when 
my  wife  and  baby  girl  can  make  a 
trip  with  me  once  in  a  while. 

Whereas  it  is  now  time  to  turn  in 
and  pound  my  starboard  ear,  I   am, 
Yours  truly,       FIRST   ASST. 


HIGH  OPERATING  COSTS 


THERE  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  it  costs  more  per  ton  mile 
to  carry  freight  in  an  Ameri- 
can steamer  than  it  does  in  the 
foreign  vessel.  This  should  not  be, 
but  it  is  so,  and  until  present  con- 
ditions are  changed  the  commercial 
success  of  our  shipping  will  be  noth- 
ing or  less. 

Patriotism  is  a  splendid  thing.  It 
is  fine  to  say  that  one  American  can 
do  so  much  more  than  two  or  three 
foreigners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  crew  of  American  ships  is 
much  less  efficient  than  that  of  for- 
eigners. It  takes  more  men  to  run 
an  American  ship  than  it  does  the 
other  sort,  so  naturally  it  costs  more. 
Besides  the  great  difl'erence  in 
wages,  the  American  seaman  is  more 
costly  to  feed.  This,  with  his  waste- 
ful ways,  augments  shipping  charges 
materially. 

The  writer  has  before  touched 
upon  the  extravagance  of  building 
American  vessels  with  their  many 
unappreciated  luxuries  provided  the 
members  of  the  crew.  He  here  points 
out  a  few  of  the  most  sapient  rea- 
sons for  high  operating  costs. 

First,  the  LaFollette  Seamen's 
Act,  while  admirable  in  its  inten- 
tions, will  never  work  with  the  aver- 
age deep  water  crew.  This  law 
should  be  absolutely  repealed,  and  a 
completely  new  one  put  on  the  stat- 
utes. The  evils  of  the  present  law 
have  been  so  often  detailed  that  a 
repetition  would  be  wearying.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  most  glaring  de- 
fects is  its  giving  the  seaman  the 
right  to  demand  half  of  accrued 
wages  at  every  port.  The  writer 
knows  personally  of  two  vessels  he 
has  been  on  where  a  full  day's  loss 
of  the  ship's  time  was  caused  by 
part  of  the  crew  being  absent, 
drunk,  when  the  ship  was  ready  to 
sail.  Then  having  to  pay  full  wages 
to  men  who  have  incapacitated 
themselves  by  reason  of  their  own 
foolishness  does  not  appear  to  be 
good  business.  Under  the  present 
law  it  has  to  be  done. 

The  writer  can  see  no  reason  why 
a  ship  cannot  be  operated  much  as  a 
machine    shop    or    other    factory    is. 


The  Chief  Comes  Back  for  More 

Pay  for  the  time  worked  and  no 
more.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
trouble  at  sea.  The  misery  and  loss 
of  time  are  in  port.  If  all  hands  knew 
their  pay  stopped  when  they  were 
not  on  the  job,  fewer  of  them  would 
be  A.  W.  0.  L.  in  foreign  ports  and 
ships  would  be  less  delayed. 

It  is  also  believed  much  waste 
could  be  prevented  by  instituting 
some  sort  of  a  method  by  which  all 
food  should  be  paid  for  by  the  sea- 
man as  he  eats  it.  This  it  is  sure 
would  prevent  much  waste.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  have  coupon  books 
issued  good  for  different  amounts, 
these  books  to  be  charged  to  the 
seaman,  who  would  pay  in  coupons 
as  he  desired.  Something  along  the 
lines  of  the  Panama  Canal  commis- 
sary could  easily  be  worked  out  and 
would  prevent  great  waste.  It  is 
known  that  anything  given  free  is 
not  appreciated,  and  this  fact  is  very 
noticeable  on  American  ships  as  re- 
gards bedding,  towels,  food,  water, 
light,  etc. 

Another  Method 

The  average  American  does  not 
submit  to  discipline  gracefully,  un- 
less that  discipline  is  enforced  by 
military  methods.  One  way  the 
writer  believes  might  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  that  would  be  to 
make  the  merchant  marine  an  auxil- 
iary navy  only  so  far  as  the  crew 
goes.  Let  the  operator  or  owner  of 
the  vessel  pay  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment a  fixed  amount  for  crew  serv- 
ice, the  crews  to  be  under  naval 
regulations  but  the  operation  of  the 
vessel  entirely  under  the  orders  of 
the  owners  in  so  far  as  her  voyages, 
loading,  etc.,  were  concerned.  By 
this  method  an  efficient  Naval  Re- 
serve would  be  built  up,  and  dis- 
cipline could  and  would  be  main- 
tained. It  would  also  insure  all 
American  crews.  Let  the  same  regu- 
lations as  regards  liberty,  service, 
promotions,  etc.,  obtain  as  in  the 
regular  navy,  the  crew  to  feel  they 
are  a  part  of  that  navy  and  not  of 
"Hooligan's  Navy,"  as  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
men  were  derisively  called. 

An  Evil  in  Foreign  Ports 

As  the  Shipping  Board  rules  stand 


now,  anyone  shipped  in  a  foreign 
port  receives  the  standard  American 
pay,  no  matter  what  the  rate  is  at 
the  place  shipped  from.  For  in- 
stance, some  member  of  the  crew  is 
paid  off  in  Para,  Brazil.  His  suc- 
cessor is  signed  on  at,  say,  oiler's 
wages,  $80  gold  per  month;  yet  the 
wages  for  oilers  out  of  that  port  are 
but  $25.  This  is  not  right,  yet  the 
argument  put  up  by  labor  leaders 
and  mollycoddles  is  that  if  the  crew 
could  be  "run  out"  by  cruel  ship's 
officers  and  all  new  ones  signed  on 
at  the  lower  figure,  it  would  result 
in  a  hardship  to  the  seafarers.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  An  experience  covering 
fifty  years  has  shown  the  writer  that 
no  good  man  is  ever  run  out.  His 
services  are  in  demand. 

It  is  believed  possible  to  have  it 
so  arranged  that  any  seaman  can  en- 
ter or  leave  any  maritime  port  in 
the  world  without  immigration  re- 
strictions. This  would  make  it  so 
that  changes  of  crew  could  be  made 
with  little  or  no  trouble,  the  bad 
ones  gotten  rid  of  and  given  bad 
records,  that  they  be  not  hired  again 
except  in  most  urgent  cases. 

However,  the  subject  is  a  complex 
and  difficult  one  and  should  be  taken 
in  hand  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  committee  should  be 
empowered  to  seek  information  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  and  to  formulate 
some  good  sensible  seamen's  laws, 
and  then  Congress  should  enact 
them. 

The  present  laws  were  evidently 
designed  with  the  idea  that  seafar- 
ing men  were  not  endowed  with 
common  sense.  As  an  American  con- 
sul in  a  South  American  port  told 
the  writer,  "Seamen  are  evidently 
not  human  beings,  as  the  United 
States  shipping  laws  would  seem 
to  indicate."  At  that,  the  consul  was 
in  a  measure  right,  for  regrettable 
as  it  is  to  say  it,  a  more  despicable, 
low,  drunken,  depraved  lot  of  men 
than  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  And  this  also  goes 
for  many  of  the  officers.  The  writer 
knows  a  howl  of  anger  will  go   up. 
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if  this  ever  reaches  print,  but  the 
truth  of  it  can  be  proven  by  re- 
ferring to  our  consular  records  in 
foreign  ports. 

So,  after  all,  i)erh;ips  the  best  so- 
lution is  to  man  our  ships  with 
naval  men.  P^r  one  thing,  they 
would  be  under  discipline,  and  the 
officers  for  the  most  part  would  be 
efficient  and  skilled  in  handling  men 
and  enforcing  regulations  in  a  dig- 
nified manner.  That  some  change 
is  needed  is  evident,  and  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  practical  handling 
of  ships  at  sea,  both  on  deck  and  in 
the  engine  rooms  as  well  as  commis- 
sary departments,  should  be  chosen 
to  formulate  just,  equitable  and 
proper  laws,  fair  alike  to  the  owner 
and  to  the  crews,  and  for  the  public 
good. 

"But  a  man  can't  keep  a  family 
on  ninety  dollars  a  month,"  remark- 
ed an  oiler  to  the  writer  a  few 
months  ago  on  a  steamer,  of  which 
the  latter  was  chief  engineer. 

This  remark  made  some  figuring 
necessary.  While  in  no  way  desir- 
ing to  belittle  the  worth  of  an  oiler, 
can  rightly  class  that  sort  of  labor 
with  that  of  a  helper  for  a  marine 
machinist.  The  result  is  this:  at 
wartime  wages  a  helper  received 
$4.80    per    day.      His    average    days' 


labor  per  month  was  24.  This  made 
a  total  of  $115.20.  Out  of  this  he 
had  to  keep  his  home,  if  he  had  one, 
or  pay  his  board;  had  in  most  cases 
to  pay  not  less  than  10  cents  a  day 
transportation ;  also  in  most  of  the 
yards  15  cents  a  week  hospital  dues. 
This  left  him,  allowing  only  $40  for 
room  and  board,  ,$72.20. 

The  oiler  has  his  board  and  room ; 
transportation  and  hospital  dues  nil. 
So  it  seems  at  even  $80  per  month 
the  oiler  has  the  best  of  it. 

Now  take  the  assistant  engineers: 
first  assistant  $200,  second  $165,  and 
third  $145;  average  $170  per  month. 
Compare  this  with  shop  wages:  lead- 
ing hand  $7.20  per  day;  marine  ma- 
chinist $6.40  per  day;  foreman  $200 
per  month;  average  $178.80  per 
month.  In  this,  too,  the  assistant 
engineers  have  an  advantage. 

So  the  great  cry  that  "a  seafaring 
man  cannot  keep  a  family"  is  not 
based  on  facts.  True,  there  are  dis- 
advantages in  following  the  sea,  but 
money  earning  power  is  not  one  of 
them.  Money  wasting  power  is  the 
factor  to  be  considered. 

A  recent  steamer  on  which  the 
writer  was  employed  had  the  usual 
sixteen  men  besides  the  chief  in  the 
engine  department.  Less  than  9  per 
cent  of  these  saved  anv  monev  dur- 


ing a  voyage  of  nearly  si.x  months. 
Five  of  them  did  have  allotments. 
Of  these,  only  two  saved  any  of  what 
was  due  them  after  allotments  were 
paid.  The  balance,  under  the  wise 
(or  unwise)  provisions  of  the  Sea- 
man's Law,  drew  one-half  of  such 
amounts  as  were  due  them  at  every 
port  and  arrived  back  in  the  United 
States  with  little  to  show  for  the 
voyage  except  an  assortment  of 
physical  diseases  and  experience. 

With  a  desire  to  help  these  folks, 
the  chief  gave  them  all  possible 
good  counsel  regarding  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  wastefulness,  etc.,  but 
it  did  little  or  no  good,  so  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  that  the  less 
pay  a  certain  class  receives  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  them. 

And  this  leads  up  to  another  sug- 
gestion. Could  not  some  system  be 
devised  by  which  steady  service 
would  be  rewarded;  where  the  man 
who  was  sober  and  saving  would  re- 
ceive a  higher  rate  next  voyage,  and 
the  drunk  and  waster  left  in  his  rut? 
This,  it  is  believed,  might  help  to 
solve  the  "turnover"  and  tend  to  the 
betterment  of  those  deserving.  This, 
with  a  system  of  proper  marking  of 
"ability  and  conduct"  sheets,  should 
do  much  toward  clearing  up  the  dif- 
ficulty. SEA  FLAME. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  LEGAL  NAVIGATOR 


(Continued  from  page  717) 

In  1895  he  compiled  the  Navigation  Laws,  since  is- 
sued quadrennially,  designed  primarily  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  officers  and  owners  of  American  ves- 
sels. He  has  also  contributed  articles  on  maritime 
subjects  to  popular  and  scientific  publications  here 
and  abroad. 

He  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  September  28, 
1856,  the  son  of  General  Frank  Chamberlain  and  Celia 
Deborah  Tyler.  His  ancestors  on  either  side  served 
in  the  wars  of  the  Republic  from  the  Revolution.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy  and  at  Harvard 
College,  graduating  with  honors  in  metaphysics  in 
1878.  After  teaching  school  one  year  and  employment 
in  the  transportation  and  grain  elevator  business  for 
two  years,  he  entered   newspaper  work  as   legislative 


correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press  for  some  years 
and  as  associate  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
and  then  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus  until  1893,  when 
he  came  to  Washington  as  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
from  which  position  he  resigned  in  August,  1921,  to 
enter  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
He  married  April  17,  1900,  Mary  Lee,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Dudley  Portieux  Barnette,  aide  under  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  died  August  29,  1904.  He 
is  a  communicant  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington, 
a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
and  of  various  organizations.  President  Millerand  of 
France  awarded  him  recently  the  cross  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  special  educational  work 
among  French  war  orphans  for  several  years. 
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Steamship  Operations 


Oceanic  Plans  Vessels 

In  the  event  that  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  is  made  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Australian  mail  service,  the 
company  is  prepared  to  build  two 
vessels.  During  a  season  of  rapidly 
dwindling  construction,  when  new 
contracts  are  most  rare,  this  is  emi- 
nently important  news.  Just  what 
the  company  seeks  of  the  govern- 
ment has  not  been  disclosed,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  present  con- 
tract, executed  under  the  Ocean  Mail 
Act  of  1891,  is  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory and  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 
In  this  attitude  the  Oceanic  Line  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  American  Line, 
which  declined  to  consider  any  re- 
newal of  its  Atlantic  contract  last 
year,  although  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  retorted  in  kind  by  saying 
that  he  lacked  authority  to  act  even 
though  the  company  were  willing. 
Mr.  Burleson  Is  Gone 
But  happily  Mr.  Burleson  is  gone 
from  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Per- 
haps Postmaster  General  Hayes  and 
the  Shipping  Board  will  be  more 
amenable  to  the  pressure  of  facts. 
In  their  hands  lies  the  future  of 
American  shipping  so  far  as  mail 
contract  lines  are  concerned,  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  provides  that 
they  may  act  jointly  in  executing 
new  agreements,  although  the  Ocean 
Mail  Act  and  its  limited  subventions 
are  not  specifically  abrogated.  In 
fact,  they  are,  however,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  American  and  Oceanic 
lines  to  consider  renewing  contracts 
under  their   provisions. 

In  any  discussion  of  mail  con- 
tracts the  word  "subsidy"  is  likely 
to  confuse  the  issue.  For  a  long 
time  the  American  people,  or  at  least 
their  representatives  in  Congress, 
have  been  opposed  to  any  general 
ship  subsidy,  even  though  a  protec- 
tive tariff  has  been  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  our  national  policy  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  To  speak  of 
subsidy,  therefore,  is  to  endanger 
the  whole  scheme  of  contract  mail 
services;  and  certainly  the  history 
of  the  Oceanic  Line's  Australian  ser- 
vice does  not  permit  the  accurate 
use  of  that  word.     "A   subsidy  may 
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be  a  simple  gift,"  says  the  diction- 
ary, "or  may  consist  in  the  payment 
of  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  usual 
charges  for  any  service."  Now  the 
ocean  mail  services,  established  and 
maintained  under  the  Act  of  1891, 
have  not  received  any  "simple  gifts," 
and  in  fact  have  been  paid  less,  in 
some  instances,  than  other  steam- 
ship companies  received  for  trans- 
porting the  mails. 

Many  Failures  Recorded 

With  the  passing  of  the  American 
Line's  trans  -  Atlantic  service,  the 
Oceanic  remains  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  "subsidized"  companies. 
Its  history  is  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  company  engaged  in  the 
American-Australian  trade,  for  the 
last  fifty  years  are  full  of  repeated 
failures.  In  1870  the  American-Aus- 
tralian Steamship  Line,  operating 
under  the  British  flag,  established 
the  first  San  Francisco-Sydney  ser- 
vice on  behalf  of  the  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  govern- 
ments. It  operated  for  only  one 
year.  Webbs  &  Hclliday  followed 
in  1871  with  four  wooden  paddle- 
wheel  vessels,  all  of  American  reg- 
istry, and  managed  to  survive  until 
1873.  Promptly  on  their  heels,  the 
third  service,  that  of  the  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  es- 
tablished in  1874  under  the  British 
flag;  it  died  in  the  same  year,  al- 
though subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Next  came  the  service  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
American,  and  the  Fairfield  Shipping 
Company,  British,  which  operated 
jointly  from  1875  to  1885,  when  the 
Pacific  Mail  withdrew  and  the  Fair- 
field company   sold   its  vessels. 

The  fifth  line  was  established 
jointly  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  American,  and  the  Union 
Steam.ship  Company  of  New  Zealand. 
British,  in  1885.  Two  steamships, 
Alameda   and    Mariposa,   were   oper- 


ated by  the  Oceanic  Line  until  1900, 
when  the  Union  company  dropped 
out  and  the  Oceanic  constructed  the 
Sierra,  Sonoma  and  Ventura,  and 
remained  in  the  trade  until  1907, 
when  as  a  result  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  and  fire  it  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw;  but  in  1912  a 
new  contract  was  negotiated  with 
the  government  and  the  Ventura  and 
Sonoma,  both  of  which  were  recon- 
ditioned and  converted  to  oil-burn- 
ers, returned  to  the  service. 

Less  Than  Pound  Rates 

The  Oceanic  Line  is  receiving 
from  the  government  approximately 
$187,000  a  year  for  transporting  out- 
ward mails  and  about  $12,000  for 
carrying  inward  mails  from  Pago- 
pago,  American  Samoa,  and  Hono- 
lulu. What  service  has  been  given 
in  return  is  evidenced  by  the  report 
of  the  postmaster  general  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1919,  which 
says  in  part:  "The  cost  of  the  ser- 
vice on  route  No.  80,  San  Francisco- 
Sydney,  was  $177,058.84  less  than 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  concern- 
ed would  have  cost  if  the  steamers 
had  been  paid  at  the  rates  applica- 
ble to  non-contract  steamers.  .  .  ." 

This  mail  "subsidy"  may  be  prof- 
itably compared  with  those  received 
by  some  other  companies.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  pays  to  the 
Orient  Line  £130,000  for  a  four- 
weekly  service  between  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Should 
the  company  increase  its  sailings  to 
fortnightly  it  would  receive  £170,000 
a  year.  The  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
Line  receives  the  same  amount  from 
the  British  government,  and  both 
lines  transport  inward  and  outward 
mails. 

Some  Other  "Subsidies" 
For  the  Vancouver  -  Suva  -  Auck- 
land-Sydney monthly  service  of  the 
Canadian-Australasian  Line  (Union 
Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand) 
the  New  Zealand  government  pays 
£20,000  a  year,  Fiji  £5000  and  Can- 
ada £37,000;  and  the  company's  ves- 
sels, moreover,  often  transport  Unit- 
ed States  and  Australian  mails  at 
pound  rates.  The  Union  Steamship 
Company  also  maintains  a  San  Fran- 
cisco-Tahiti-Wellington route  with 
monthly  sailings,  for  which  it  re- 
ceives £25,000  a  year  from  the  New 
Zealand  government  and  200,000 
francs  for  eighteen  months  from  Ta- 
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hiti;  and  poundaije  also  is  paid  by 
Australia  and  the  United  States,  each 
nation  being  responsible  for  the 
transportation  of  its  outward  mails. 

The  Japanese  government  appro- 
priated yen  7,269,300  for  its  subsi- 
dized steamship  lines  during  the  fis- 
cal year  April,  1921,  to  March,  1922. 
Most  of  the  companies  are  subsi- 
dized in  the  true  sense  of  the  word; 
the  largest  of  all,  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  is  not,  as  it  reciuested  that 
its  subsidy  be  changed  to  a  direct 
mail  payment.  This  was  done,  at  a 
saving  of  yen  700,000  to  the  Japa- 
nese government;  nevertheless,  the 
N.  Y.  K.  will  be  paid  yen  1,450,000 
for  the  transportation  of  mails  in 
the  Seattle,  Melbourne  and  Antwerp 
trades;  the  T.  K.  K.  will  receive  yen 
1,164,137  for  operating  three  vessels 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Ori- 
ent; and  other  lines  will  get  smaller 
amounts. 

The  Oceanic  Company's  contract 
with  the  government  under  the  Ocean 
Mail  Act  e.xpires  in  June,  1922.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  postmaster 
general  and  the  Shipping  Board  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  company  to 
continue  the  service. 

Fruit  Exchange  Plans 
Refrigerator  Line 

Decidedly  the  most  interesting 
news  of  the  month  comes  from  Los 
Angeles  in  the  form  of  an  announce- 
ment that  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  Is  working  on  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
coastal  refrigerator  service.  Almost 
coincident  with  this  is  the  entry  of 
the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  in 
the  coast  -  to  -  coast  trade  with  six 
refrigerator  vessels,  which  make  the 
long-awaited  service   an   actuality. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  intercoast- 
al  shipping  early  in  1920  there  has 
been  discussion  of  a  refrigerator 
line,  the  principal  function  of  which 
would  be  to  transport  Pacific  Coast 
fresh  fruits  to  the  Atlantic  market. 
When  railroad  rates  were  increased 
in  August,  1920,  discussion  naturally 
waxed  greatly;  but  in  spite  of  the 
large  quantities  of  freight  that  ap- 
peared to  be  in  prospect  no  private 
steamship  line  decided  to  enter  re- 
frigerator vessels.  That  there  were 
good  reasons  why  operators  should 
decide  against  such  a  service  was 
made  evident  in  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view for  July  and  October.  These 
reasons  will  be  outlined  later. 
Seventy-eight  Cents  a  Box 

After  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  water  transportation  of  citrus 
fruits,  the  water  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' p:xchange,  under  the  chairman- 


ship of  C.  S.  Whitcomb,  recommend- 
ed as  follows  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors: 

"That  it  is  to  the  be.st  interests  of 
the  exchange  that  an  independent 
steamship  company  be  organized  and 
financed  in  Southern  California,  hay- 
ing as  its  first  object  the  transpor- 
tation of  citrus  fruits  from  San  Pe- 
dro to  Atlantic  ports";    and: 

"In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  on 
which  to  finance  the  steamship  com- 
pany, we  further  recommend  that 
the  management  be  authorized  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  with  its 
citrus  shippers  to  contract  as  much 
as  2,000,000  boxes  (about  5000  cars) 
per  year,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
of  citrus  fruits  for  transportation 
by  water  from  San  Pedro  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston,  in 
ships  equipped  with  cold-air  refrig- 
eration system,  especially  for  fruits, 
and  at  a  freight  rate  to  be  fixed  on 
a  sliding  scale  for  the  term  of  the 
contract,  the  freight  rate  the  first 
year  not  to  exceed  78  cents  per  box 
from  the  dock  at  San  Pedro  to  the 
dock  at  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston,  with  a  reasonable  additional 
rate  for  transporting  the  fruit  from 
the  packing  houses  to  San  Pedro 
and  pre-cooling  the  fruit  at  San  Pe- 
dro." 

Rates  Are  Compared 

The  water  transportation  commit- 
tee compares  its  proposed  rate  of  78 
cents  with  existing  rates  as  follows: 
"Our  present  transportation  charges 
on  this  fruit  are:  freight,  $1.92  per 
cwt.,  plus  average  icing  charges,  12 
cents,  equals  $2.04  per  cwt.  Credit  2,- 
000,000  boxes  by  steamship  under  re- 
frigeration with  $2.04  per  cwt.,  equals 
$3,182,400.  This  amount  of  money 
would  pay  the  entire  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  steamship  line  if  it 
went  east  with  citrus  fruit  only, 
which  would  be  only  two-thirds  of  a 
cargo,  and  came  back  empty;  there- 
fore, you  (members  of  the  exchange) 
are  now  paying  the  bill.  At  this 
particular  tirrie,  owing  to  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  surrounding  business 
and  shipping,  we  are  oflFered  the  op- 
portunity to  do  with  $2,000,000  what 
would  require  under  normal  condi- 
tions at  least  $6,000,000  to  accom- 
plish." The  present  water  rates  are 
$1.05  for  lemons  and  $1.15  for 
oranges,  etc.,  the  fruit  being  venti- 
lated but  not  refrigerated.  Rela- 
tively little  has  moved  in  intercoast- 
al  steamships,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  summary  that  appears  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

An  investigation  made  in  the  East, 
the  water  transportation  committee 
reported,  indicated  that  "the  oldest 
and  strongest  steamship  companies 
are  dominated   by   railroad   influence 


through  capital  sources  and  will  not 
compete"  and  that  companies  not  so 
dominated  were  operating  Shipping 
Board  vessels  and  lacked  necessary 
capital.  Both  of  these  statements 
appear  to  be  ill-considered :  by  their 
very  presence  in  the  intercoastal 
trade  the  steamship  companies  dis- 
credit the  first  assertion;  and,  in  or- 
der to  undermine  the  second,  it  is  nec- 
essary only  to  point  out  that  but  one 
company  is  operating  Shipping  Board 
tonnage.  At  any  rate,  the  exchange 
turned  to  the  Shipping  Board,  which 
agreed,  the  committee  reported,  to 
install  cold-air  refrigeration  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  space  of  each  of  six 
vessels  and  to  charter  the  craft  to 
the  exchange  on  the  bareboat  form 
for  five  years  with  option  of  pur- 
chase. (The  exchange  carried  on  ne- 
gotiations during  the  summer  with 
the  American  Shipbuilding  Company 
for  ten  3800-ton  steamships,  but 
these  vessels  were  not  large  and  fast 
enough  and  nothing  was  done  to- 
ward consummating  a  deal.)  The 
vessels  desired  of  the  Shipping  Board 
are  7500-tonners  and  would  have  ca- 
pacities, in  two-thirds  of  their  holds, 
for  maximum  cargoes  of  about  74,- 
000  boxes,  although  the  committee 
estimated  that  average  cargoes  would 
be  60,000  boxes  from  January  to  Oc- 
tober inclusive,  so  that  space  for 
3000  tons  of  other  cargo  would  be 
available.  On  westbound  voyages, 
said  the  committee,  general  cargo 
could  be  carried,  for  "there  is  plenty 
of  this  cargo  for  all  the  ships  now 
operating." 

Westbound   Cargo  Scarce 

The  latter  statement  will  bear  in- 
vestigation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
exchange  cannot  count  too  surely  on 
westbound  general  cargo.  During 
the  month  of  September  25  vessels 
in  the  intercoastal  trade  carried  72,- 
620  long  tons  of  cargo  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  an  average  of 
less  than  3000  tons  to  the  ship.  This 
is  by  no  means  near  capacity,  for 
the  average  gross  tonnage  of  the  25 
steamships  was  6681  and  the  net 
4418,  these  being  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  deadweight  of  10,000.  An  added 
trouble  is  that  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  loading  refrigerated  vessels, 
lest  the  insulation  be  damaged;  and 
the  necessity  of  choosing  freight 
would  reduce  the  amount  obtainable. 

To  operate  these  vessels,  the  ex- 
change proposes  to  organize  a  Pro- 
ducers' Steamship  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  of 
which  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,- 
000,000  would  be  offered  for  sale,  the 
remaining  stock  to  be  held  in  the 
treasury  and  off'ered  to  exchange 
shippers  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.      Should    the    company    be   or- 
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ganized,  the  committee  continued, 
Prentiss  N.  Gray  of  New  York,  well 
known  as  the  founder  of  P.  N.  Gray 
&  Company,  shippers  and  grain  ex- 
porters, agreed  to  take  a  substantial 
block  of  stock  and  to  operate  the 
vessels  on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  steamship  company  would 
handle  fruit  as  the  railroads  do  now; 
that  is,  dispatch  trucks  to  packing 
houses,  transport  the  fruit  to  San 
Pedro  (Los  Angeles  Harbor),  pre- 
cool  it  and  hold  it  cool  in  storage 
until  it  should  be  unloaded  at  At- 
lantic ports.  This  system  would  re- 
quire a  fleet  of  trucks  and  a  pre- 
cooling  plant  at  San  Pedro  capable 
of  taking  about  200  cars  of  fruit. 
A  dock  could  be  obtained  in  New 
York  near  the  Auction  Market,  the 
committee  ascertained;  in  Boston 
the  Commonwealth  and  Quincy  Mar- 
ket Cold  Storage  &  Warehouse  Com- 
pany docks  could  be  had;  and  in 
Philadelphia  a  municipal  dock  was 
found  to   be  available. 

Objections  Are  Answered 

Objections  raised  by  different 
steamship  operators  to  the  practica- 
bility of  an  intercoastal  refrigerator 
line  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Refrigerated  freight,  being  perish- 
able, demands  an  immediate  market; 
accordingly,  many  railroad  cars  are 
consigned  to  some  such  city  as  Oma- 
ha or  Council  Bluffs  and  on  arrival 
reconsigned  to  whatever  city  offered 
the  best  prospect  of  sale,  with  the 
result  that  large  quantities  of  fruit 
are  not  cast  on  any  one  city;  a  re- 
frigerator steamship,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  to  discharge  at 
one  or  at  most  two  ports  and  thus 
probably  create  a  glut,  especially 
since  adequate  storage  facilities 
could  not  be  obtained.  Nor  would 
reshipment  from  Atlantic  tidewater 
to  interior  cities  answer,  because  of 
the  increased  expense  over  direct 
rail  transportation.  Some  of  these 
objections  are  anticipated  by  the  ex- 
change's plan  to  ship  only  2,000,000 
boxes  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia, or  about  one-half  of  the 
fruit  now  sold  in  those  markets  and 
only  10  per  cent  of  total  shipments 
of  the  year,  which  means  of  course 
that  the  railroads  would  continue  to 
do  a  large  business.  A  more  detail- 
ed analysis  of  the  attitude  outlined 
above  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing statement,  prepared  by  C.  S. 
Whitcomb,  chairman  of  the  water 
transportation  committee,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Pacific  Marine  Review: 

"The  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  sold  in  the  three  auction 
markets  of  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920-1921  over  11,000  cars  of  citrus 
fruit.     One-half   of  this   amount,   or 
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about  6000  cars,  were  direct  ship- 
ments to  the  three  auction  markets, 
and  the  remainder  were  diverted 
cars  from  interior  points.  The  rail- 
road companies  are  giving  fairly 
good  service  to  this  traffic  now,  and 
.the  direct  shipment  cars  arrive  at 
their  destination  in  twelve  to  thir- 
teen days;  the  diverted  cars  in  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  days.  However, 
during  the  years  1918  and  1919  the 
average  time  varied  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  days,  and  the  refrigeration 
under  these  conditions  was  very  un- 
certain  and  variable. 

"Refrigeration  by  steamship  would 
be  maintained  uniformly  at  any  tem- 
perature desired,  and  humidity  and 
ventilation  would  also  be  regulated. 
A  good  steamship  will  make  the  run 
from  San  Pedro  to  New  York  in  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  days.  Therefore,  we 
expect  to  land  our  fruit  by  steam- 
ship under  refrigeration  in  better 
condition  than  the  average  condition 
of  our  rail  shipments  at  that  point. 
Glut  Is  Not  Feared 

"As  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  that 
would  be  landed  in  these  markets  in 
one  cargo,  we  are  assuming  average 
cargoes  of  about  60,000  boxes,  to  be 
divided  proportionately  between  two 
ports,  either  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, or  New  York  and  Boston. 
When  I  tell  you  that  we  frequently 
sell  25,000  to  30,000  boxes  on  New 
York  auction  in  one  day,  and  have 
sold  as  high  as  40,000  boxes  in  a 
day,  you  will  see  that  the  average 
cargo  would  not  supply  the  two  mar- 
kets more  than  two  days,  and  that 
the  maximum  cargo  during  the  peak 
of  the  season  would  not  constitute 
more  than  three  days'  supply.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  there  was  sold 
in  New  York  auction,  on  several  oc- 
casions, over  300  carloads  of  Califor- 
nia fruits  in  one  day.  It  is  neither 
logical  nor  efficient  that  all  of  this 
fruit  should  be  transported  across 
the  continent  by  rail  at  an  excessive 
transportation  charge,  when  it  can 
go  by  steamship  under  excellent  re- 
frigeration and,  in  about  four  days' 
additional  time,  land  in  the  market 
in  better  condition  and  at  about  half 
the   transportation   expense. 

"As  to  the  question  of  storage  fa- 
cilities, that  does  not  interest  us  as 
applied  to  our  product,  for  the  rea- 
son, as  stated,  that  our  maximum 
cargo  would  not  be  more  than  three 
days'  supply  for  the  markets  to 
which  consigned,  and  would  be  sold 
about  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ship.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  stor- 
ing any  portion  of  the  shipment. 
Not  an  Experiment 

"Water  transportation  under  prop- 
er   refrigeration    is    not    an    experi- 
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ment.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
have  been  in  the  business  for  years, 
transporting  both  bananas  and  or- 
anges, and  oranges  are  being 
brought  up  to  England  from  South 
Africa  by  refrigerated  ships 
through  the  tropics,  after  having 
made  a  1700-mile  rail  journey  to 
the  coast.  When  we  shipped  out  of 
California  during  the  past  year  (No- 
vember 1,  1920,  to  October  31,  1921) 
over  150,000  cars  of  perishable  food 
products  —  deciduous  fruits,  citrus 
fruits,  melons  and  vegetables,  about 
20  per  cent  of  these  shipments  went 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  con- 
sumption in  the  large  cities,  where 
consuming  population  is  densest.  It 
is  a  transportation  axiom  that  'the 
tonnage  will  follow  the  service.' 
With  over  two  million  tons  of  these 
products  to  draw  from,  about  20 
per  cent  of  which  go  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  the  steamship  company  that 
first  establishes  a  regular,  frequent 
and  dependable  refrigerated  service 
from  coast  to  coast,  will  get  its  pro- 
portion  of  this   tonnage. 

"As  to  the  stage  of  our  enterprise, 
I  would  say  that  ours  is  a  large  or- 
ganization. There  are  200  shipping 
organizations  connected  with  it,  and 
all  details  must  be  worked  out  with 
each  one  of  these  organizations,  all 
of  which  consumes  a  great  deal  of 
time.  However,  we  are  steadily  mak- 
ing progress,  and  our  people  have 
definitely  made  up  their  minds  to 
carry  out  this  shipping  enterprise." 
Nawsco  Service 

The  North  Atlantic  &  Western 
service  will  be  maintained  with  the 
steamers  Dochra,  Deerfield,  Nepon- 
set,  West  Catanace  and  two  unnamed 
vessels,  all  of  which,  except  the  Do- 
chra, can  take  full  refrigerated  car- 
goes. The  Dochra  is  partially  insu- 
lated. This  service  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Elder  Steel  Steamship  Com- 
pany with  two  steamships  in  Novem- 
ber, but  was  taken  over  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  North  Atlantic  & 
Western,  which  is  represented  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  the  Pacific  Steam- 
shij!  Company,  and  the  two  and  per- 
haps three  vessels  of  the  Elder  Steel 
Line  were  increased  to  six. 

During  the  eight  months  of  1921 
ending  August  31,  declared  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruits  through  the 
Panama  Canal  aggregated  7132  tons, 
of  which  5927  tons  was  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
1193  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, 10  from  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  and  2  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Central  America.  All  the 
Australasian  fruit  and  149  tons  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States,    an    aggregate    of    1342   tons, 
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went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  1023 
tons  from  the  Pacific  Coast  went  to 
other  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  4745  tons  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  In  terms  of 
boxes  the  fruit  movement  was  213,- 
<)f)0,  of  which  177.810  boxes  was 
from  the  Paiific  Coast. 

American  vs.  Foreign  Shipping 

The  accompanying  tables,  prepared 
by  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  published  in 
Commerce  Reports,  tell  the  story  of 
a  marked  decline  in  that  portion  of 
our  foreign  trade  transported  by  ves- 
sels of  United  States  registry.  Some- 
what singularly,  the  greater  relative 
loss  has  been  recorded  in  imports, 
although  it  is  a  maxim  of  shipping 
that  a  nation  may  be  expected  to 
carry  more  of  its  imports  than  of  its 
exports,  inasmuch  as  the  consignee 
is  usually  credited  with  the  power 
and  the  desire  to  direct  that  his 
goods  be  transported  in  his  own 
country's  vessels. 

That   this   belief   may    have   to    be 


subjected  to  considerable  revision  is 
apparent  to  anyone  who  studies  the 
tables.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
imports  moved  in  American  bottoms 
declined  from  64  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal in  July,  1920,  to  44  in  August, 
1921,  and  in  the  same  time  foreign 
lines  gained  20  per  cent,  from  36  to 
56;  in  other  words,  practically  the 
whole  loss  of  600,000  tons  in  the 
volume  of  imports  fell  on  American 
shipping,  while  foreign  lines  did  as 
much  business  in  terms  of  long  tons 
in  August  as  they  did  in  July,  1920. 

Board  Business  to  Foreigners 

An  immediate  cause  of  the  falling 
off  in  tonnage  handled  by  American 
vessels  is  to  be  found  in  the  tying- 
up  of  Shipping  Board  bottoms,  which 
had  attained  considerable  magnitude 
by  October,  1920.  In  July  of  that 
year  there  was  practical  equality  be- 
tween foreign,  American  private  and 
Shipping  Board  vessels  as  regards 
percentage  of  import  business,  al- 
though the  foreign  lines  were  hand- 
ling 36  per  cent  as  against  the  32 
per  cent  of  each  of  the  others.     Sta- 


tistics of  succeeding  months  tell  an 
almost  unbroken  story  of  defeat,  de- 
spite a  temporary  gain  made  by  A- 
merican  private  vessels  in  November 
and  December,  1920.  The  result  is 
that  independent  American  lines  did 
33  per  cent  of  our  aggregate  import 
business  in  August,  1921,  as  against 
32  per  cent  in  July,  1920,  while  the 
foreigners  had  gained  20  per  cent 
and  the  Shipping  Board  had  lost  21 
per  cent.  The  Shipping  Board's  pro- 
portion of  trade  has  not  gone  to 
other  American  vessels,  as  one  might 
expect;  it  has  not  even  been  divided 
more  or  less  equally  between  the 
American  independents  and  the  for- 
eigners; it  has  gone  wholly  to  the 
latter. 

If  these  facts  prove  any  conclu- 
sion at  all  they  prove  that  American 
importers  are  not  supporting  their 
own    merchant   marine. 

Opposite  Tendency  of  Exports 

It  is  at  least  striking,  however,  to 
discover  that  diametrically  the  op- 
posite tendency  has  been  manifested 
in  our  export  trade,  which   is  much 
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United  States  oil  imports  carried  hy  American  and  foreipn 
tankers,  July,  1920-August,  1921. 


Montlis. 


1920. 

.luly 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


1921. 

.laimary 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

.Au(;ust 


Total 9,482,446 


Foreign. 


Long 
tons. 


608,008 
"V(10,838 
723,999 
1,082,358 
899, 0,51 
703,8^1 


641,671 
516,063 
053,226 
730, 164 
617,  358 
,'-24, 785 
442,885 
600, 160 


Per 
cent. 


United  States, 
independent. 


United  Slates, 
.Shipping  Board, 


Long 
toni!. 


031,382 
571,804 

530, 295 
802,676 
892, 268 
,074,812 


397, 585 
355, 355 
,')97, 712 
518, 967 
516. 362 
364,633 
300,358 
363,350 


T,  SIT,  559 


Per 

cent. 


Long 
tons. 


540, 707 
4.82,670 
458,435 
339, 175 
363,406 
298,440 


230,  S09 
226, 832 
307,  lOS 
226,580 
196, 751 
127,201 
80, 78S 
118,978 


36     4,029,759 


Per 

cent. 


Total,  in 
long  tons. 


Months, 


1920, 

1,686,097  Julv 

1,75,5,318  August 

1,712,720  September. 

2,244,209  October.... 

2, 1,54, 765  November . 

2,077,086  December.. 


1921. 

065    January 

250    February.. 

016    March 

11    April 

May . 


270, 
098, 
550, 
505, 
360, 
OKI, 
.830, 
OSS 


471 

622    June. 

031     July. 


19   21,359,791 


391     August 

Total.. 


Foreign. 


Long 
tons. 


37, 395 
118,276 
110,855 
125,776 
198,896 
172, 524 


155,208 
133, 557 
143,711 

89,461 
190,285 
246,879 
107,393 

%,330 


1,920,556 


Per 
cent. 


United  States, 
independent. 


Long 
tons. 


023,323 
861,857 
881,814 
910, 177 
1,057,617 
1,056,250 


1,047,345 

1,081,957 

1,001,32-1 

1,008,747 

944,975 

905,6.32 

627,036 

330,783 


12,344,837 


Per 

cent. 


United  States, 
Shipping  Board. 


Long 
tons. 


351,552 
416,277 

434,880 
448,992 
M6,067 
476,338 


436,807 
493,  .355 
313,907 
193,869 
156,452 
128,897 
115,470 
40,362 


06     4,553,225 


Per 
cent. 


Total,  in 
long  tons. 


1,012,270 
1,396,410 
1,433.559 
1,484,945 
1,802,5S0 
1,705,112 


1,639.360 
1,708,869 
1,458,912 
1,292,077 
1,291,712 
1,281,408 
849,899 
467, 475 


18,824,618 


Vrvrted  States  exports  carried  hy  Am&ricam  a,nd  foroign  slUps 
July.  loy.O-A'Ufjust,  1921  {cjrcludvny  oil). 


United  States  oil  exports  carried  by  American  and  foreign 
tankers,  July,  1920-August,  1921. 


Months. 


1920. 
July 

AUZM>t 

Solonibcr. 

Oolober 

November. 
December, . 


19II, 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Total 


Foreign, 


Long 
tons. 


2,  ,583, 399 
3,306,966 
3,365,790 
4,202,'36S 
2,989,480 
3,254,343 


2,409,214 

1,872,521 
1,919,809 
1,94,\793 
2,653,424 
2,037,338 
2,065,929 
2,412,345 


38,  2I,«,  719 


Per 

cent. 


67 
64 

62 
60 
68 
55 
60 
-47 


United  States, 
independent. 


I'm  red  States, 
Sliippihg  Board. 


Long 
tons. 


780, 449 
1,043,779 
1,036,537 
1,189,261 
1,007,596 

855,478 


567,411 

508,336 

551,3112 

014,257 

670,326 

1,113,063 

1,113,361 

1,277,98! 


61    12,335,137 


Per 

cent. 


Long 
tons. 


! 

17  I  1,110,795 

19  1,2';2,893 

18  1,28<<,925 
IS  1  1,134,427 

20  ,  1,153,732 
17  1   845,087 


.',91,888 
53'J,  158 
6(!3, 09J 
t;94, 002 
599,675 
!,  019, 600 
673, 9C3 
523, 453 


20    12,042,650 


Per 

cent. 


Total,  in 
long  tons. 


4,480,641 
5, 583, 638 
5, 691, 2.53 
6, 526, 056 
5, 150, 808 
4, 955, 808 


3, 508, 513 
2,911,015 
3,074,201 
3, 2.54, 052 
3, 923, 425 
4,810,061 
4,4.ii,2.53 
4,21,3,779 


',596,505 


Months . 

Foreign, 

United  States, 
independent. 

United  Stales, 
Shipping  Board. 

Long 
tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Long 
tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Long 
Ions. 

Per 
cent. 

long  tons. 

1920. 
Julv 

163,375 
173,514 
193,001 
242,402 
2.56,615 
256,918 

321,254 
28,1,289 
252,269 
261,964 
309,576 
259, 174 
269,207 
350, 101 

53 
49 
.53 
55 
54 
55 

58 
60 
49 
50 

«) 
58 
73 

102,345 
129,851 
110,290 
125,150 
152,056 
143,602 

196,953 
123,059 
196,085 
159,259 
101,531 
153,129 
183,948 
112,593 

33 
37 
31 
28 
32 
31 

35 
26 
38 
34 
25 
35 
39 
23 

42,814 
49,714 
57,682 
76,972 
67,243 
66,035 

37.689 
68,275 
69,945 
46,511 

14 
14 
16 
17 
14 
» 

7 
14 
13 
10 

308,534 
353,079 
360,976 
444,521 
475,911 
466,555 

555,890 
474,623 
518,299 
467,734 

September 

October 

November 

Deceraber 

1921. 

February 

March 

Apri! 

May 

June 

23,032 
11,819 
17,530 

5 
3 

4 

435,335 
464.974 
480,230 

July 

Total 

3,592,662 

58 

1,992,851 

32 

635,267 

10 

0,  ■220,750 

]  )ccenil)er 
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more  important  to  the  operator  be- 
cause of  its  greater  tonnage  and  be- 
cause the  decline  in  volume  during 
the  fourteen  months  under  survey 
was  only  270,000  tons  as  against 
600,000  of  imports.  In  exports  the 
American  independents  have  been 
able  to  gain  the  entire  percentage 
lost  by  the  Shipping  Board,  whereas 
the  foreigners  are  in  practically  the 
same  percentage  status  as  they  were 
in  July,  1920.  As  regards  tonnage, 
indeed,  our  private  operators  have 
gained  500,000  tons  and  foreigners 
have  lost  175,000;  but  it  should  be 
added  that  the  American  gain  first 
became  apparent  in  June,  probably 
coincident  with  the  revival  of  trade, 
and  that  much  of  our  recent  success 
may  be  due  therefore  to  the  ability 
of  American  operators  to  take  im- 
mediate advantage  of  increased  ex- 
ports. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our 
gain,  the  tables  record  that  foreign 
vessels  carried  57  per  cent  of  our 
exports  in  August,  while  American 
independents  had  only  30  per  cent 
and  the  Shipping  Board  13.  Even 
if  private  American  operators  actu- 
ally are  gaining  on  their  foreign 
competitors,  even  if  they  should 
make  permanent  their  increased  ton- 
nage of  June,  July  and  August,  they 
have,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  long 
way  to  go  before  they  can  lay  claim 
to  any  practical  equality. 

For  the  entire  period  of  fourteen 
months,  foreign  steamships  trans- 
poi'ted  45  per  cent  of  our  imports 
and  61  per  cent  of  our  exports,  as 
compared  with  36  per  cent  of  im- 
ports and  20  per  cent  of  exports  car- 
ried by  private  American  bottoms 
and  19  per  cent  of  both  imports  and 
exports  handled  by  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Regarding  Fuel  Oil 

Not  so  much  importance  may  be 
attached  to  the  tables  of  imports 
and  exports  of  oil,  because  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  producers  and  does  not 
concern  the  general  carrier.  Yet  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  foreign 
tankers  have  been  making  some  ap- 
preciable gains  in  percentage,  al- 
though their  share  of  the  import  oil 
trade  remains  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  American  independ- 
ents. The  Shipping  Board's  volume 
sank  from  35  per  cent  in  July,  1920, 
to  9  per  cent  in  August.  On  the  ex- 
port side  of  the  account,  foreign 
tankers  have  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  battle,  but  their  position  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  that  of  Ameri- 
can independent  operators  in  the  im- 
port trade.     Of  the  total  import  and 


export  tonnage  of  oil  of  the  fourteen 
months,  foreign  vessels  carried  5,- 
519,218  tons,  American  independent 
14,337,688,  and  Shipping  Board  5,- 
188,492;  while  in  the  general  cargo 
trade  during  the  same  period  foreign 
vessels  handled  47,701,165  tons,  A- 
merican  independent  20,182,696  and 
Shipping  Board  16,072,439. 

While  the  American  operators  are 
handling  less  than  half  of  American 
foreign  trade,  imports  and  exports 
both  included,  foreign  lines  are  not 
only  defeating  us  on  our  own  ground 
but  also  are  engaging  in  fifty  ser- 
vices unknown  to  our  vessels.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  around  -  the  -  world 
routes,  some  of  which  have  had  only 
doubtful  success,  American  vessels 
do  not  engage  in  trade  between  for- 
eign ports.  Our  entire  shipping 
structure  is  based  on  our  own  im- 
port and  export  trade;  while  British 
vessels  are  competing  with  Ameri- 
can in  the  New  York-River  Plate 
service  and  with  Japanese  between 
Liverpool  and  Yokohama,  or  with 
French  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  Channel.  Whatever  the  rem- 
edy (and  there  will  be  as  many  pro- 
posed as  there  are  observers),  there 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
situation   is  serious. 

A  Voice  from  Canada 

That  Canada  on  her  own  behalf, 
and  without  any  particular  eye  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire, 
opposes  free  passage  for  American 
coastwise  shipping  using  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  was  stated  in  these  col- 
umns a  few  months  ago.  The  ar- 
gument repeated  then  was  that  Can- 
adian intercoastal  shipping  would 
be  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  American ;  now 
comes  the  Canadian  Railway  and 
Marine  World  with  still  another  crit- 
icism: 

"Should  the  bill  (now  pending  be- 
fore Congress)  in  its  present  form 
become  law,  it  would  be  possible 
to  ship  freight  intended  for  Eu- 
rope, by  U.  S.  ships,  from  any  Can- 
adian or  U.  S.  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  any  U.  S.  port  on  the  At- 
lantic, where  it  could  be  tranship- 
ped to  other  ships  crossing  the  At- 
lantic; and  again  goods  could  be 
shipped  at  any  Canadian  or  U.  S. 
port  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  any 
U.  S.  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
transshipment  across  the  Pacific,  in 
both  cases,  without  paying  Panama 
Canal  tolls,  while  British  or  Can- 
adian ships,  passing  from  coast  to 
coast,  or  direct  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  the  Orient,  or  Australasia, 
would  be  discriminated  against  to 
that  extent. 


"The  argument  used  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  that  U.  S.  money  built  the 
canal,  and  therefore  U.  S.  ships 
should  receive  the  benefit,  does  not 
hold,  when  the  full  hi.story  of  the 
project  is  considered.  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Clayton-Buhver 
Treaty,  the  rights  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S.  in  the  matter  were, 
at  least,  equal,  and  the  condition 
imposed  on  the  U.  S.,  under  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  in  1901,  viz.,  the 
use  of  the  canal  by  all  ships  of  all 
nations  observing  the  rules,  on 
terms  of  entire  equality,  was  the 
consideration  for  which  Great  Brit- 
ain transferred  her  rights  to  the 
U.  S.  Any  discrimination  in  favor 
of  U.  S.  ships  would  therefore  be  a 
gross  break  of  the  treaty's  provis- 
ions and  an  act  of  national  dishon- 
esty." 

It  Is  Far-fetched 

This  argument  appears  to  be  ra- 
ther far-getched,  inasmuch  as  a  sav- 
ing of  $1.20  a  net  ton,  registered 
tonnage,  hardly  would  pay  the  cost 
of  discharging  and  reloading  cargo. 
Even  if  it  should  cover  these  ex- 
penses, there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  transfer  of  freight  at  an 
Atlantic  port  would  be  any  more 
successful  in  competition  with  di- 
rect lines  than  was  the  similar  plan 
governing  Atlantic  -  Orient  freight 
that  was  put  into  effect  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  last  year.  That  arrange- 
ment failed  to  produce  much  cargo 
and  scarcely  is  heard  of  today. 

Such  arguments  as  these  serve 
the  purpose  of  beclouding  the  issue, 
but  they  accomplish  little  else.  Evi- 
dently the  actual  question  of  tolls 
remission  hinges  upon  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  and  Hays-Pauncefote  treat- 
ies, regarding  which  highly  com- 
petent opinion  is  hopelessly  divided. 
Extraneous  issues  should  not  be 
dragged  in.  If  they  must  be,  then 
something  surely  is  to  be  said  re- 
garding the  canal's  cost  and  its  fail- 
ure to  pay  any  return  whatever  on 
America's  investment  of  $368,543,- 
272. 

No  "Profit"  Made 

The  canal  administration  plumes 
itself,  and  justly,  upon  the  fact  that 
for  four  consecutive  years  the  canal 
has  earned  an  "excess  of  revenues 
over  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance;"  but  this  language  is 
quite  precise  and  omits,  it  should  be 
observed,  any  mention  of  "profit." 
Despite  an  excess  of  $2,711,918  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  the  actual  excess  for  the  en- 
tire period  of  operation  was  only 
$420,000,  due  to  deficits  incurred  in 
removing    slides    from    the    Gaillard 
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Cut.  What  if  such  items  as  interest, 
sinking  fund,  depreciation  and  oth- 
ers were  to  be  included?  How  would 
the  account  stand? 

If  the  United  States  intends  to 
keep  tolls  at  a  level  insufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  canal,  if,  in  other 
words,  Panama  is  to  be  maintained 
by  the  nation  as  an  unprofitable 
commercial  and  naval  waterway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large  as 
well  as  of  our  own  navy  and  ship- 
ping, then,  it  appears,  foreign  na- 
tions have  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint, even  if  tolls  should  be  in- 
creased because  of  the  exemption  of 
American  coastwise  vessels.  Our 
British  cousins  might  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Suez  Canal  pays  a  profit. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the 
United  States  government  easily 
might  increase  tolls  to  a  level  just 
under  the  cost  of  steaming  via  Ma- 
gellan and  use  the  receipts  for  the 
subsidy  of  an  American  merchant 
marine.  Perhaps  such  a  course 
would  prove  even  more  unpopular 
abroad  than  would  remission. 

The  Suez  Canal 

A  British  correspondent  sends  the 
following: 

Traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  war,  during  which 
it  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  the  figures  given 
below.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  the  figures  of  1912-1913  will 
be  reached  again ;  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease will  suffice  to  bring  up  the 
number  of  steamers  using  the  canal 
to  5000  annually. 

The  following  table  shows  canal 
business  since  1900: 

Peace  Years 
Year  Vessels  Net  ton'ge       Receipts 
1920       4009      17,574,600     $29,169,000 
1919      3986      16,013,800       27,580,000 

War  Years 
1918  2522  9,251,600  15,978,000 
1917  2353  8,368,900  12,316,000 
1916  3110  12,862,400  15,525,000 
1915  3708  15,266,100  17,957,000 
1914      4802      19,409,400       23,471,000 

Peace  Years 
1913  5085  20,033,800  24,317,000 
1912  5373  20,275,100  26,193,000 
1910  4533  16,581,800  25,043,000 
1905  4116  13,134,100  21,862,000 
1900  3441  9,738,100  17,399,000 
High  Mark  in  1912 

Before  the  war  canal  traffic  show- 
ed a  tolerably  steady  increase  up  to 
1912,  when  it  reached  its  high-water 
mark;  there  was  then  a  slight  set- 
back, followed  by  the  war;  the  re- 
covery since  the  armistice  has  been 
retarded  by  the  recent  depression 
of  trade  throughout  the  world.    The 


vessels  passing  through  the  canal  be- 
long to  twenty  or  more  different  na- 
tions, but  more  than  50  per  cent  are 
British. 

The  countries  mainly  represented 
before  the  war  were  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  France,  Holland  and 
Austria;  now  most  of  the  vessels  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Hol- 
land, Italy  and  France  in  the  order 
named.  German  vessels  are  again 
using  the  canal  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  and  we  may  expect  to  see 
their  number  increase  rapidly  as 
their  mercantile  fleet  war  losses  are 
made  good. 

Japanese  Are  Second 

Notable  points  are  the  limited  use 
the  French  make  of  the  canal  and 
the  remarkable  increase  of  the  Jap- 
anese steamers  using  it.  The  Jap- 
anese are  now  the  second  largest 
users.  American  shipowners  find 
the  Panama  Canal  more  convenient; 
therefore  only  a  small  number  of 
American  vessels  use  Suez. 

The  nationalities  of  steamers  us- 
ing the  Suez   Canal   are   as  follows: 

1920  1919 

Great  Britain  2359  2679 

Germany    3        

France   184  112 

Holland    330  181 

Italy    188  117 

Japan    385  438 

United  States  132  54 

Most  of  the  vessels  using  the  canal 
navigate  it  both  day  and  night;  only 
a  small  minority  navigate  it  during 
the  day  only;  and  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  great  difference  in  the  du- 
ration of  the  passage.  Before  the 
war  it  was  made  within  eighteen 
hours  by  steamers  navigating  it  both 
day  and  night;  during  the  war  the 
average  was  about  twenty-two  hours; 
now  the  former  rate  has  been  re- 
stored. Steamers  navigating  by  day 
only  average  twenty-six  hours  and 
thirty  minutes.  There  have  been  no 
marked  changes  in  the  working  of 
the  canal  during  the  last  two  de- 
cades as  regards  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  passage  by  steamers 
navigating  day  and  night.  A  state 
of  efficiency  was  reached  twenty 
years  ago,  which  has  been  main- 
tained and  hardly  can  be  improved 
upon.  The  steamers  using  the  canal 
are  mainly  trading  vessels;  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  mail  steam- 
ers and  a  varying  number  of  war- 
ships, transports  and  government 
chartered  vessels,  also  a  few  ships 
in  ballast. 

Number  of  Mail  Steamers 

The  mail  steamers  are  now  mainly 
British  with   some  French   and   Ital- 


ian; their  number  during  recent 
years  has  been  as  follows:  1920, 
487;  1919,303;  1918,87;  1915,545; 
1910,  964;    1905,  823;    1900,  773. 

During  many  years  German  mail 
steamers  outnumbered  British.  The 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal 
have  been  increasing  in  average  size 
for  a  long  series  of  years ;  the  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  changes  dur- 
ing recent  years:  1920,  4383  tons; 
1919,  4017  tons;  1918,  3668  tons; 
1915,  4117  tons;  1910,  3658  tons; 
1905,    3191    tons;     1900,    2830    tons. 

The  draft  of  water  of  steamers 
passing  through  the  canal  has  also 
deepened  as  the  sizes  increased;  the 
draft  has  increased  seven  feet  in  two 
decades  and  has  now  possibly  reach- 
ed a  stage  not  likely  to  be  much  ex- 
ceeded. The  changes  during  recent 
years  are  shown  below : 

1900—23  ft.  0  ins.  to  25  ft.  7  ins. 

1905—24  ft.  7  ins.  to  26  ft.  3  ins. 

1910—26  ft.  3  ins.  to  28  ft.  0  ins. 

1915—27  ft.  0  ins.  to  29  ft.  0  ins. 

1918—29  ft.  0  ins.  to  30  ft.  0  ins. 

The   ultimate   intention  is  to  have 


1918 

1915 

1910 

1905 

1900 

1862 

2736 

2778 

2484 

1935 

635 

600 

462 

102 

171 

240 

272 

285 

1 

334 

259 

219 

232 

200 

124 

87 

91 

82 

162 

119 

72 

63 

5 

1 

8 

6 

22 

a    uniform    depth    of   twelve    meters 
(thirty-nine  feet)   over  all. 
Post-War  Traffic 

The  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  since  the  war  ended  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

Trading  steamers  loaded: 

1919  — No.  2068,     8,542,000  net  tons. 

1920  — No.  2320,  10,235,000  net  tons. 
Trading   steamers    in   ballast: 

1919  — No.     477,     1,679,000  net  tons. 

1920  — No.     400,     1,406,000  net  tons. 
Mail  steamers : 

1919  — No.    303,     1,525,000  net  tons. 

1920  — No.    487,     2,531,000  net  tons. 
Government  vessels: 

1919  — No.  1138,     4,266,000  net  tons. 

1920  —  No.     802,     3,400,000  net  tons. 
The    government    vessels     include 

warships,  transports  and  chartered 
vessels.  Ships  that  have  recently 
passed  through  the  canal  in  ballast 
have  increased  largely,  no  doubt  due 
to  the  general  trade  depression.  The 
transit  dues  earned  by  the  canal 
show  large  increases  over  pre-war 
times,  due  to  increased  tolls  having 
been  levied  on  a  smaller  traffic.  The 
toll  was  formerly  $1.20  and  has  been 
increased  to  $1.68  (6  fr.  25c  to  8  fr. 
50c),  an  increase  of  36  per  cent. 
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Transit  dues    Total  receipts 
1920—   $28,742,000       $51,350,000 
1919—     27,432,000         35,462,000 
1913—     24,168,000         21,686,000 
The  net   profits   available  for  dis- 
tribution   have   been    for    1920    $27,- 
580,000,    and    for    1919    $20,011,000. 
All   these   amounts    are   normal   val- 
ues.     Profit    is    distributed    as    fol- 
lows:   71  per  cent  goes  to  the  share- 
holders, 15  per  cent  to  the  Egyptian 
government,  10  per  cent  to  the  foun- 
ders, 2  per  cent  to  the  administra- 
tion,  and  the   remaining  2   per   cent 
to  the  working  staff. 

Canal  Well  Maintained 

The  canal  is  maintained  in  an  effi- 
cient condition.  During  the  last  year 
2,107,500  cubic  meters  of  sand  and 
mud  have  been  removed  from  the 
bed,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  on 
the  previous  year. 

Before  the  war  the  average  num- 
ber of  passengers  traveling  through 
the  canal  was  248,000,  producing  an 
average  annual  revenue  of  $464,- 
000.  The  number  of  persons  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  since  the  war 
may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

1919  1920 
Ordinary    passen- 
gers      129,477       194,878 

Military 394,224       266,549 

Emigrants  and 

others    3,801         38.725 

Total    527,502       500,147 

Receipts    $991,000     $955,000 

This  vast  military  traffic  is  not 
likely  to  continue;  for  within  a  year 
or  two  normal  conditions  probably 
will  have  been  re-established. 
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American  and  Foreign  Wages 

The  wages  of  the  crew  for  a  7500 
deadweight  ton  coal-burning  steamer 
are  50  per  cent  greater  for  an  Amer- 
ican than  for  a  British  vessel,  with 
the  pound  sterling  converted  at  $3.73, 
says  Commerce  Reports,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Not  only  are  the  wages  per  man 
higher  but  a  larger  number  are 
used,     particularly     in     the     engine 


Our  rent 


wages  fin  Ameiicati.  Biitish.  l^ weri i xti .  Dutch,  iinrl 
Diniinh  T.-^OO  dcdO-ireiiiht  ton  steamers. 


Rating. 


C'aptaiii 

First  officer 

Second  officer 

Third  officer 

Fourth  ofacer 

Chief  engineer 

First  assistant  engineer 

Second  assistant  engineer. 
Third  assistant  engineer.  - . 
Fourth  assistantengineer. 

Junior 


Chier  wireless  operator 

Assistant  chief  wireless  operator 

Carpenter 

Carpenter's  mate 

Boatswain 

Boatswain's  mate 

Quartermaster 

Able  seamen 


Ordinary  seamen 

Boys,  cabin 

Deck  engineer 

Pimijiman 

Donkeyinan 

storekeeper 

Oiler 

Fireman 

Coal  passer  and  wiper. 

Water  tender 

Chief  steward 

Second  steward 

Assistant  steward 

Cook 

Second  cook 

Assistant  cook 

Messroom  steward 

Utility  man 

Boys,  mess 


Ameri- 
can. 


$320.00 
190.01) 

le.s.oo 

14.1.00 


270.  (X) 
.190.00 
165.00 
145.00 


107.00 
S5.00 

S.-,,  00 

SO.  00 
SO.OO 
77.  M 
(.I.OO 
72.  .W 

.',2.  50 

30.00 
S5.00 
8,^).  00 
.SO.OO 
SO.OO 
SO.OO 
75.00 

o.-.oo 

SO.OO 
120.00 


100.00 
80.00 


70.00 
72.00 
60.00 


British. 


$193.96 
93. 25 
7,'<.83 
63.41 
60.05 
111.90 


93.25 
78.83 
07.14 


63.78 
55.95 

52. 59 


4S.60 


44.76 
r27.9T| 
1130.391 

23.01 


78.00 


48.49 
45.13 
1 44.761 
<■  4S.  49/ 
48.49 
70.87 
49.04 
48.49 
67.14 
52.22 
48.49 
48.  SS 


23.01 


Pani>li. 


S127.00 
79.80 
88.20 


90.30 
84.00 
73.50 
60.90 


63.00 


58.27 
37.80 


60.90 
58.27 
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room,  a.s  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
below,  which,  for  the  American  ves- 
sel, is  based  upon  the  wage  agree- 
ment effective  since  May  1,  1921,  and 
for  the  British  vessel  upon  the  scale 
in  use  during  July,  1921.  Wages 
make  up  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
operating  co.sts  of  an  American  ves- 
sel, with  16';.  per  cent  fixed  charges 
based  on  a  $50  per  ton  valuation. 

The  table  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  our  current  American  and 
British  wages  un- 
der the  above  con- 
ditions, the  pounc 
sterling  being  con- 
verted at  the  rate 
of  $3.73. 

A  comparison  of 
wages  for  each  rat- 
ing is  given  here- 
with on  the  basis 
of  agreements  in 
force  during  July, 
1921,  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  a  n  d 
Denmark.  The 
pound  sterling  is 
converted  at  $3.73, 
the  Swedish  krona 
at  21  cents,  the 
Dutch  guilder  at 
31  cents,  and  the 
Danish  krone  at  17 
cents. 


$99. 20 
79.05 
71,. •» 
37. 20 


49.60 


49.00 


46.50 
41.95 
10.85 


49.60 
46.50 


100.00 
25. 35 
49.00 


17.05 


$127.  50 
106.25 
76.50 
76,50 
187.00 
141.50 
110.  .50 
97.75 


172. 25 
(■78.50 
1J80.75 


C58.65 
'■53.72 


53.72 
34.00 
21.59 


58.65 
08.65 


58.65 
36.55 


90.10 
90.10 
70.50 


39.10 


o  Bonus  included  in  salary. 
ft  Under  1  month. 


c  1  to  2  years. 
<i  Over  2  years. 


Over  I  month. 


Effective  Octo- 
ber 18  the  Pacific 
Coast  -  West  Coast 
South  America 
Conference  made 
the  wheat  rate  $10 


Comparison  of  ivages  for  month  on  American  and  liriti-'ih  steamer  of  ~.!>00  <l<a(7-n'ci(iiit  tons. 


AMEIllCAN  CREW   (49  MEN). 

Peck  department  (17  men); 

Master $320.00 

First  mate 190.00 

Second  mate 165.00 

Third  mate 14.5.00 

Carpenter as.OO 

Boatswain SO.OO 

7  able  seamen -507.  .50 

3  ordinary  seamen 157.  .50 

1  wireless  operat  or 107. 00 

Total 1,757.00 

Engine  room  department  (24  men); 

Chief  engineer 270.00 

First  assistant  engineer 190. 00 

Second  assi.stant  engineer 165. 00 

Third  assistant  engineer 145.00 

Deck  engineer 85.00 

Storekeeper SO.OO 

3oUers 240.00 

9  flrf  men ?''=■  *' 

6  coal  passers "^90.  W 

Total 2,240.00 

stewards  department  (8  men): 

Chief  steward 120.00 

Chief  cook IM-M 

Second  cook  and  baker SS'  2? 

Utility  man "OO 

2  messmen J?v-  ^ 

2  mess  boys 1  ^.  00 

Total 032- 00 

Grand  total  o(  wages  per  month *, 629. 00 

Average  wage  per  day 154. 30 


BRITISH  CREW  (40  MEN). 

Deck  department  (17  men): 

Master $193.96 

First  mate 93.25 

Second  mate 78. 83 

Third  mate 6.3.41 

Carpenter .52.59 

Boatswain 48.86 

7  able  seamen 313.62 

2  ordinary  seamen 60.78 

First  wireless  operator 63. 78 

Second  wireless  operator 55. 95 

Total 1,025.03 

Engine-room  department  (17  men): 

Chief  engineer 1 1 1. 90 

Second  engijieer 93. 25 

Third  engineer 7S.  8.3 

Fourth  engineer 67. 14 

9  firemen 406.17 

3  greasers 14.5. 47 

1  donkcynian , 78.00 

Total 930.76 

Stewards  Depiirinient  (0  men) 

Chief  si  eward lO.  87 

Second  steward ao'^ 

2  assistant  stewards „ 48. 49 

Chief  cook 67.14 

Second  cook 52.22 

Total 287.76 

Grand  total  or  wages  per  month ^'  ^'  le 

Average  wage  per  day '"■  *' 


■40 
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a  short  ton  instead  of  $9  a  long- 
The  division  between  large  and  small 
parcels  of  lumber  was  set  at  300,000 
feet  instead  of  500,000,  and  rates 
were  fixed  as  follows:  to  Callao, 
MoUendo,  Talara,  Antofagasta,  Arica 
and  I(iuique,  $18  for  large  lots,  $20 
for  small ;  to  all  other  ports,  $20 
and  $22.  These  are  reductions  rang- 
ing from  $5.50  to  $2. 

U.  S.  Shipping  and  Panama 

During  the  fiscal  year  1921,  in 
spite  of  the  world-wide  depression, 
which  resulted  in  the  laying  up  of 
hundreds  of  ships,  a  new  high  rec- 
ord for  American  tonnage  was  es- 
tablished at  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
number  of  American  ships  making 
the  transit  was  1212  out  of  a  total 
for  all  nations  of  2892,  says  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Record.  These  figures  do 
not  include  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Navy  or  other  government- 
owned  or  chartered  vessels  not  en- 
gaged in  commercial  service  and  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  tolls. 
The  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  these 
1212,  measured  according  to  Panama 
Canal  rules,  was  4,874,477,  and  they 
carried  5,179,350  tons  of  cargo.  The 
nearest  competitor  of  the  United 
States  in  canal  traffic  was  Great 
Britain  with  970  vessels  of  3,965,613 
net  tons,  carrying  3,721,932  tons  of 
cargo.  American  vessels  carried  45 
per  cent  of  all  cargo  passing  through 
the  canal,  and  British  vessels  32  per 
cent.  The  continuous  increase  of 
American  shipping  using  the  canal 
since  it  was  first  opened  to  naviga- 
tion in  August,  1914,  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 
Fiscal  Atlantic    Pacific  to 

Year  to  Pacific  Atlantic     Total 

1915 231  239  470 

1916 114  124  238 

1917 198  266  464 

1918 ..       224  404  628 

1919 268  518  786 

1920 493  636  1129 

1921  581  631  1212 

The  low  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1916  are  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  canal  was  closed 
to  navigation  by  slides  in  the  Gail- 
lard  cut  from  September  18,  1915, 
to  April  15,  1916.  Subsequently  the 
traffic  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
war.  Since  the  armistice  it  has 
grown  rapidly  and  continuously. 
1921  Traffic  by  Trade  Routes 

The  1921  traffic  moved  over  the 
trade  routes  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

Included  under  "miscellaneous 
trade  routes"  in  the  tabulated  state- 
ment above  are  voyages  between  the 
West  Indies  and  the  West  Coast  of 
North  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  W'est  Coast  of  South  America, 
the  United  States  and  Central  Amer- 
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aBlPPING  USING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  DURING  THE  FISCAL  TEAR   1921;   SEGREGATION  BY  TRADE  ROUTES. 


United  States  coa-stwise.  Atlantic  to  Pacific 

United  States  coa.stwisc.  Pacific  to  Atlantic 

East  coast  of  United  States  to  west  coast  of  South  America. 
West  coast  of  Soutli  America  to  east  coast  of  United  States. 

Europe  to  west  coast  of  North  America 

West  coast  of  Nortli  America  to  Europe 


Ships. 


Ea,st  coast  of  United  States  to  Far  East. . . 

Far  East  to  cast  coast  of  United  States 

East  coast  of  United  States  to  Australasia . 
Australasia  to  cast  coast  of  United  States. . 


East  coast  of  Mexico  to  west  coast  of  North  America. 
West  coast  of  North  America  to  east  coast  of  Mexico 

East  coast  of  Mexico  to  west  coast  of  South  America. . 
West  coast  of  South  America  to  east  coast  of  Mexico. . 


East  coast  of  Mexico  to  Balboa 
Balboa  to  cast  coast  of  Mexico. . 


East  coast  of  Mexico  to  west  coast  of  Central  America. 


East  coast  of  United  States  to  Balboa. 
Balboa  to  east  coast  of  United  States. . 


East  coast  of  United  States  to  west  coast  of  Canada. 
West  coast  of  Canada  to  east  coast  of  United  States. 


Cristobal  to  west  coast  of  South  America. . 
West  coast  of  .South  America  to  Cristobal . 


Cristobal  to  west  coast  of  North  America 

West  coast  of  North  America  to  Cristobal 

East  coast  of  South  America  to  west  coast  of  North  America. 
West  coast  of  North  America  to  east  coast  of  South  America. . 

Miscellaneous  trade  routes,  Atlantic  to  Pacific 

Miscellaneous  trade  routes.  Pacific  to  .Atlantic 


Totals. 


177 
145 

129 
152 

26 
106 

68 
23 
13 
17 

29 
42 

36 
32 

& 
11 


Cargo  tons. 


23 
23 


1,212 


698,429 
673.959 

419,994 

629.274 

66,709 
736, 16» 

502.712 
140,260 
88,789 
87.385 

286,311 
14,455 

296,342 


72,452 


4,47S 
95,606 


58,846 
32,809 

2,731 
15,051 

29,97? 
14,578 

31.927 
18.941 

37,842 
123,338 


5,179,350 


ica,  Cuba  and  the  Far  East,  the  Far 
East  and  Europe,  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  and  Europe,  the  West 
Coast  of  North  America  and  South 
Africa  and  local  vessel  movements. 
History  of  Intercoastal  Trade 
The  most  important  American  trade 
through  the  canal  is  that  from  coast 
to  coast,  with  a  cargo  tonnage  of 
1,399,814  carried  in  323  vessels.  The 
history  of  this  trade  is  peculiar.  In 
the  first  fractional  year  of  canal 
traffic  (August  15,  1914,  to  June  30, 
1915)  it  engaged  335  vessels  carry- 
ing 1,846,658  tons  of  cargo.  During 
the  following  year  the  canal  was 
closed  for  seven  months,  and  in  the 
interval  the  vessels  which  had  main- 
tained a  coastwise  service  were  di- 
verted to  war  trades  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  where  they  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war  and  during  the 
era  of  high  freight  rates  which  fol- 
lowed it.  It  was  only  after  the  slump 
set  in  that  serious  attention  was 
once  more  given  to  the  development 
of  the  trade  from  coast  to  coast.  It 
is  now  growing  rapidly,  but  the  fig- 
ures for  1921,  although  they  show  a 
notable  increase  over  those  for  1920 
and  other  recent  years,  still  fall 
short  of  the  record  set  in  1915.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  war 
had  not  arrested  its  normal  develop- 
ment, the  coastwise  trade  would  be 
far  more  important  than  it  now  is, 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion.    An  interesting  and  widely 


advertised  feature  of  the  traffic  this 
year  was  the  shipment  to  Eastern 
markets  by  sea  of  a  portion  of  the 
Northwestern  apple  crop  and  the 
California  orange  crop.  There  was 
also  a  notable  increase  of  lumber 
shipments  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Competitive  Trade  Routes 

The  coastwise  trade  is  an  Ameri- 
can monopoly;  but  in  the  other 
trades  served  by  the  canal,  Ameri- 
can ships  are  in  competition  with 
the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  partic- 
ularly Great  Britain,  Japan  and  Nor- 
way. In  the  important  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Australasia  Amer- 
ican vessels  did  not  figure  at  all,  and 
in  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  only 
four  American  vessels  passed  the 
canal,  all  northbound,  with  31,800 
tons  of  cargo.  In  the  oil  trade  be- 
tween the  Mexican  fields  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  Amer- 
ican tankers  carried  296,342  tons  out 
of  a  total  654,6.59  tons.  With  this 
single  exception  the  trades  in  which 
American  vessels  secured  any  con- 
siderable tonnage  had  the  United 
States  either  as  origin  or  destination. 

In  the  trade  between  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
the  total  southbound  cargo  was  933,- 
261  tons.  Of  this,  American  vessels 
carried  45  per  cent,  British  vessels 
15  per  cent,  Japanese  vessels  12  per 
cent,   and    Norwegian    vessels   7   per 
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cent.  Athough  the  trade  of  other 
nations  has  not  yet  been  analyzed 
in  detail,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
maining 21  per  cent  was  carried  in 
Chilean  and  Peruvian  bottoms.  The 
northbound  cargo  aggregated  975,- 
597  tons.  American  vessels  carried 
64  per  cent  of  the  total,  British  ves- 
sels 14  per  cent,  Norwegian  10  per 
cent,  and  Japanese  approximately  5 
per  cent. 

Australian  Trade  to  British 
In  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  West  Coast  of  North  America 
there  is  a  great  preponderance  of 
eastbound  cargo.  Of  this,  American 
vessels  carried  55  per  cent,  British 
vessels  26  per  cent,  and  Norwegian 
vessels  4  per  cent.  Swedish,  Dan- 
ish and  Dutch  vessels  were  also  op- 
erating over  this  route,  and  prob- 
ably account  for  most  of  the  remain- 
ing 15  per  cent.  Of  the  westbound 
cargo,  which  was  relatively  unim- 
portant, American  vessels  carried  27 
per  cent,  British  14  per  cent,  and 
Norwegian  13  per  cent. 

Of  cargo  moving  from  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  to  the  Far  East, 
American  vessels  carried  41  per  cent, 
British  vessels  29  per  cent,  and  Jap- 
anese vessels  27  per  cent.  Of  cargo 
moving  from  the  Far  East  to  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  ports,  American  vessels 
carried  32  per  cent,  Japanese  38  per 
cent,  and  British  23  per  cent. 

In  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia,  British  vessels 
had  a  decided  advantage,  carrying 
71  per  cent  of  the  total  outward 
bound  cargo  as  against  only  14  per 
cent  in  American  bottoms.  Of  cargo 
moving  over  this  route  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  American  vessels  car- 
ried 56  per  cent  and  British  vessels 
44  per  cent. 

Of  oil  shipments  from  the  Mexi- 
can fields  to  the  Pacific  Coast  north 
and  south  of  Panama,  American  ves- 
sels carried  60  per  cent  and  British 
and  Norwegian  vessels  shared  the 
remainder. 

Principal  American  Lines 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
owned  451  of  the  1212  American  ves- 
sels which  used  the  canal  in  1921. 
The  more  important  private  owners 
were:  Standard  Oil  Company,  with 
128  vessels;  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany, 94;  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  84;  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company,  53 ;  Panama  Rail- 
road Steamship  Line,  50;  Lucken- 
bach  Line,  37;  American-Hawaiian 
Line,  33;  Union  Oil  Company,  25; 
Standard  Transportation  Company, 
12;  Crowell  &  Thurlow,  12;  Robert 
Dollar  Company,  11. 

Briefs 

An  order  issued  by  Chairman  Las- 
ker  of  the  Shipping  Board  rescinds 


his  former  order  prohibiting  vessels 
of  the  North  Atlantic  &  Western 
from  calling  at  New  York,  and  the 
company's  freighters,  all  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  board,  will  be  free 
to  make  that  port.  The  former  pro- 
hibition was  one  result  of  the  fight 
between  the  North  Atlantic  &  West- 
ern and  private  companies  engaged 
in  the  intercoastal  trade. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt  have  been  ap- 
pointed San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles agents  of  the  Furness-Prince 
Line's  newly  -  established  Pacific 
Coast-Europe  service,  and  Frank 
Waterhouse  &  Company  will  act  in 
Oregon   and  Washington. 


Frank  K.  Hitching  of  San  Fran- 
cisco announces  that  the  Congress 
Line,  which  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  Transport  Company  was  forc- 
ed out  of  the  intercoastal  trade  by 
the  Shipping  Board  a  few  months 
ago,  has  been  reorganized  and  will 
re-enter  the  service.  The  first  ves- 
sel dispatched  will  be  the  Princess, 
formerly  the  J.  L.  Luckenbach.  Calls 
will  be  made  at  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land and  Seattle.  Mr.  Hitching  will 
act  as  San  Francisco  agent.  The 
Northwest  Shipping  Company  will 
represent  the  Congress  Line  in  Port- 
land. 

The  Kingsley  Navigation  Company 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  added  the 
steamships  Chilkoot  and  San  An- 
tonio to  its  California-British  Co- 
lumbia service,  which  was  being 
maintained  with  the  steamship  E.  D. 
Kingsley. 

The  northbound  freighting  busi- 
ness of  the  Parr-McCormick  Steam- 
ship Line,  operator  of  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  trade,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Line,  effective  November  1.  The 
Parr-McCormick  Line  will  continue 
to  handle  vessels  as  managing  owner 
and  under  charter  in  the  coastwise 
and  offshore  trades. 

The  joint  service  of  the  Kosmos 
and  Roland  lines  between  Germany 
and  Peru  via  Panama  was  opened 
with  the  dispatch  of  the  steamship 
Theben,  1757  net  tons,  from  Ham- 
burg September  20.  One  sailing  a 
month  will  be  maintained.  On  June 
30  the  Kosmos  Line  owned  11,000 
gross  tons  of  shipping.  Other  new 
steamship  services  recently  announc- 
ed or  opened  are:  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  two  combi- 
nation vessels  between  Canada  and 
the  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British 
Honduras;    Furness-Withy,  two  pas- 


senger vessels  in  winter  and  one  in 
summer  between  New  York  and  Ber- 
muda; East  Asiatic  Company,  month- 
ly service  between  Copenhagen,  Ham- 
burg, Antwerp  and  Havana,  Prog- 
reso.  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico;  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  monthly  sailings 
between  St.  John  (winter),  Montreal 
(summer),  and  Havana,  Kingston 
and  Boston;  Fred  Olsen  Company, 
between  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
and  the  River  Plate. 

Indications  are  that  favorable  ac- 
tion is  unlikely  in  the  case  of  H.  R. 
6645,  which  would  permit  Canadian 
vessels  and  railroads  to  transport 
goods  between  Alaska  and  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Contracts  for  transporting  United 
States  mails  to  and  from  Southeast- 
ern and  Southwestern  Alaska  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company  and  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  at  $2000  a  round  voyage. 
Postal  clerks  will  be  carried  on  the 
companies'  vessels. 

The  board  of  harbor  commission- 
ers of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
prepared  a  tentative  schedule  of 
wharfage  charges,  which  it  proposes 
to  impose  upon  freight  passing  over 
territorial  wharves.  Heretofore  the 
board  has  received  no  revenue  from 
freight  passing  over  its  wharves,  its 
income  having  been  derived  from 
port  charges  and  pilotage  fees;  but 
recent  action  of  Congress  permits 
the  levying  of  wharfage.  On  incom- 
ing freight  the  proposed  schedule 
calls  for  20  cents  a  ton  on  general 
merchandise  and  30  cents  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber;  and  in  outgo- 
ing freight  15- cents  a  ton  on  sugar, 
coffee,  pineapples  and  bananas  and 
20  cents  on  general  merchandise. 
Interisland  freight  would  pay  10 
cents  on  general  merchandise. 

Advices  from  Japan  say  that  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  received  per- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications to  reduce  sailings  in  its 
Soiith  American  subsidized  service 
from  twelve  to  eight  a  year. 


The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
has  announced  a  reduction  of  50 
cents  a  ton  on  freight  moving  to 
and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  ef- 
fective January  1.  General  cargo 
will  be  $6  as  compared  with  $6.50; 
canned  pineapples  will  drop  to  $5.50, 
raw  sugar  to  $4.50  and  refined  to 
$5.50.  The  cement  rate  of  $5  will 
not  be  changed.  This  will  be  the 
third  reduction  made  by  the  Matson 
Line  within  a  year. 
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With  Exporters  and  Importers 


Rate  Tendencies 

Two  opposiiit;;  factors  in  ocean 
rate-makin(>;  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  apparent.  On  the  one 
hand  is  an  increase  in  cargo  offer- 
ings, which  is  of  wider  extent  than 
was  at  first  apparent;  on  the  other 
is  the  prospect  of  a  great  number 
of  idle  vessels  being  returned  to  ser- 
vice, with  a  consequent  depressing 
effect  on  rates.  These  factors  prob- 
ably will  tend  to  counterbalance 
each  other  for  years,  even  if  trade 
should  improve  rapidly;  temporary 
ascendencies  may  be  gained  from 
time  to  time,  however,  as  shipown- 
ers are  affected  by  apparent  changes. 
Unquestionably  the  weightiest  single 
force  making  for  slowly  rising  rates 
is  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
which  controls  the  greatest  single 
fleet  of  the  world  and  probably  would 
be  less  responsive  to  larger  cargoes 
than  would  private  owners.  In  fact, 
the  board  holds  the  key  to  the  en- 
tire situation  and  could  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  in  almost  any  trade:  by 
putting  tonnage  into  service  it  could 
depress  rates;  by  holding  vessels 
idle  it  could  elevate  them;  what  it 
might  do  in  any  given  situation 
would  depend  upon  several  consid- 
erations, among  which  may  be  enu- 
merated the  cost  of  preparing  idle 
vessels  for  sea,  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  operating  vessels  and  keep- 
ing them  in  idleness,  the  apparent 
permanency  of  improvement,  and  so 
on. 

What  of  Foreign  Owners? 

Although  the  board  evidently  holds 
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the  whip  hand,  the  attitude  of  for- 
eign owners  may  be  of  considerable, 
if  lesser,  importance.  In  general, 
private  operators  have  declined  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  any  rapid  withdrawal  of  ton- 
nage from  the  mud  flats;  but  signs 
multiply  that  they  are  beginning  to 
respond  to  increased  freights.  For 
example,  the  number  of  idle  Japanese 
vessels  decreased  by  14  and  the  gross 
tonnage  by  23,640  from  August  15 
to  September  15.  On  the  latter  day 
136,110  gross  tons  of  shipping  was 
idle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
2,753,612  tons  was  reported  in  active 
service.  Japanese  idle  tonnage  was 
rather  inconsequential,  therefore,  in 
comparison  with  that  in  service,  and 
was  almost  negligible  in  comparison 
with  the  956  vessels  of  the  Shipping 
Board  tied  up  at  the  same  time.  The 
board,  moreover,  was  retiring  more 
vessels  while  the  Japanese  were  re- 
turning  ships   to   service. 

Due  in  part  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  probably  also  in 
part  to  the  temporary  nature  of 
much  of  the  recent  revival,  freight 
rates  in  some  quarters,  notably  from 
the  Far  East  to  Europe,  have  fallen 
back  after  a  rise.  Such  changes  may 
be  traced  also  to  an  imperfect  ad- 
justment of  tonnage,  for  increased 
offerings  of  cargo  are  likely  to  at- 
tract a  disproportionate  volume  of 
shipping  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
while  other  trades  remain  unchanged 
or  even  might  support  additional 
vessels.  As  an  example  of  the  latter 
phenomenon  may  be  cited  Australia, 


which,  according  to  Birt  &  Com- 
pany's shipping  bulletin,  has  been 
able  to  supply  sufficient  cargo  for  all 
berth  steamers  loading  for  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  Continent;  or  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  transoceanic  ser- 
vices to  a  minimum  and  cargo  offer- 
ings increasing,  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  Court  of  Last  Resort 
All  considerations  fortify  the  be- 
lief that  the  Shipping  Board  is  the 
court  of  last  resort.  Any  important 
release  of  idle  tonnage  would  send 
a  tidal  wave  through  the  world  of 
rates,  affecting  all  trades,  even  those 
in  which  the  board  has  no  vessels. 
In  the  absence  of  drastic  action,  how- 
ever, the  situation  resolves  itself  to 
this:  a  revival  of  trade  probably 
will  be  followed  by  immediate  rate 
increases;  these  in  turn  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  tonnage,  which 
would  tend  to  depress  tariffs,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  former  level ;  and 
so  on,  the  net  result  being  a  gradual 
increase  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  improvement  in  commerce.  In 
the  return  of  idle  vessels  to  service 
the  Shipping  Board  doubtless  will  do 
its  share  from  time  to  time;  but  it 
easily  might  complicate  things  when 
rates  rose  sufliciently  to  permit  its 
vessels  to  show  an  operating  profit. 
Inasmuch  as  the  board  is  not  an  or- 
dinary operator,  and  desires  above 
all  to  end  its  continuous  drain  on 
the  United  States  treasury,  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  freights,  such  as 
would  end  operating  deficits,  con- 
ceivably might  drag  out  the  entire 
Shipping  Board  fleet  vessel  by  ves- 
sel ;  and  this  would  act  to  stay  ad- 
ditional increases,  although  not  nec- 
essarily to  depress  rates.     The  prob- 


Traffic    data    on    canned    goods   moving    east    from   the    Pacific    Coast,    compiled    by    the    Luckenbach    Steamship    Company.      Figures  opposite   the   names 
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able  trend,  therefore,  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  cargoes  and  rates  (pro- 
vided of  course  that  business  actu- 
ally is  on  the  mend),  accompanied 
by  minor  fluctuations,  until  a  cer- 
tain level,  which  may  be  described 
as  the  Shipping  Board's  profitable 
stage,  is  attained;  thereafter  the  in- 
crease is  likely  to  be  slowed  up  ma- 
terially until  practically  all  the  ton- 
nage of  the  board  is  absorbed.  Some 
privately-owned  bottoms  might  re- 
main idle  when  the  board's  fleet  was 
all  engaged,  and  the  return  of  such 
vessels  might  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner, creating,  that  is,  another  plat- 
eau in  the  rate  curve,  which  would 
be  followed  by  a  second  rise  as  the 
world's  tonnage  was  absorbed.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  likely  to  obtain 
for  years;  consequently,  really  sta- 
ble and  profitable  rates  are  in  the 
far  ofling,  and  shippers  will  con- 
tinue to  find  the  situation  to  their 
liking. 

Three  Rate  Wars 

In  three  important  trade  routes 
lively  little  rate  wars  have  broken 
out  practically  simultaneously.  Pa- 
cific Coast-Europe,  Atlantic  Coast- 
Brazil  and  Orient-Pacific  Coast  rates 
have  broken  under  the  pressure  of 
competition ;  in  two  of  the  trades 
the  conferences  have  been  unable  to 
hold  together;  and  in  the  third,  the 
Pacific  Coast  -  Europe  route,  an  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  conference  has 
failed. 

Too  Much  Tonnage 

Before  the  recent  irruption  of 
steamship  lines  into  the  European 
service,  there  was  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  rates,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  close  working 
agreement  that  existed  between  the 
European-Pacific  Line  of  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company  (now  supplant- 
ed by  the  American-Hawaiian)  and 
the  Harrison  Direct  Line,  represent- 
ed by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company. 
These  companies  were  the  oldest  in 
the  trade  and  were  able  to  hold  the 
newcomers  in  line  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success  prior  to  the  entrance 
of  a  veritable  host  of  operators  this 
year.  Among  the  later  entrants  the 
powerful  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
and  French  Line  most  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  things,  for  earlier  com- 
petition had  not  been  so  keen  as  it 
now  became.  With  a  view  to  organ- 
izing a  conference  before  conditions 
should  become  acute,  the  American- 
Hawaiian  proposed  that  an  agree- 
ment be  consummated;  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  rates  immediately 
began  to  fall,  dried  and  canned  fruit 
declining  15  cents  or  perhaps  more. 
Despite  the  large  eastbound  cargoes 
offering,  the  berth  now  appears  to 
be    over  -  tonnaged,    and    westbound 


freight  is  practically  non-existent, 
so  that  the  stage  is  well  set  for 
trouble. 

Brazil  Conference  Defunct 

In  the  Atlantic-Brazil  trade  the 
conference  has  broken,  with  a  nat- 
ural reaction  on  Pacific-East  Coast 
tariffs,  which  necessarily  were  close- 
ly related  to  those  of  the  other 
ocean.  Of  this  trouble  the  immedi- 
ate cause  was  the  decision  of  Funch- 
Edye  to  work  independently  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  by  Fur- 
ness-Withy,  who  said  that  they  would 
meet  whatever  competition  existed. 
These  few  well  -  chosen  words  split 
the  conference;  the  foreigners  and 
perhaps  most  of  the  Americans  wan- 
dered far  afield,  each  twirling  a 
bludgeon;  while  the  two  Shipping 
Board  operators,  the  International 
Freighting  Corporation,  in  charge  of 
cargo  vessels,  and  the  Munson  Line, 
operator  of  passenger  liners,  crept 
together  for  aid  and  comfort.  They 
are  not  saying  what  their  new  rates 
are,  but  it  is  known  that  the  de- 
cline since  November  3  ranges  from 
$1  to  $15  a  ton,  the  average  fall 
being  about  $2  at  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Argentine  section  of  the  North  At- 
lantic -  East  Coast  South  America 
Conference. 

Oriental  Tariffs  Down 

In  the  Far  East  all  is  not  well. 
Within  the  last  three  months  rates 
have  broken  one  by  one,  and  clear 
indications  are  that  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Rattan  furniture  from  Hong- 
kong is  down  to  the  grotesque  rate 
of  $3  for  40  cubic  feet  as  against  a 
rate  of  $5  that  existed  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 30.  Such  a  charge  would  be 
low  enough  in  the  westbound  ser- 
vice, which  has  some  weighty  cargo, 
such  as  iron  and  steel,  that  leaves 
space  for  light  stuff;  in  the  east- 
bound  trade,  which  lacks  heavy 
goods,  it  is  absurd.  General  mer- 
chandise from  Manila  fell  from  $15 
to  $12.50,  weight  or  measurement, 
September  21 ;  beans  and  peas  from 
Shanghai  from  $12.50  to  $10,  weight, 
October  7;  Japanese  tea  from  $8 
to  $5,  measurement,  August  9;  silk, 
100  pounds,  from  $7.50  to  $6.75,  Au- 
gust 25;  the  minimum  bill  of  lading 
is  down  from  $10  to  $5;  a  firm  rate 
of  $6  on  Oriental  rice  has  been  es- 
tablished ;  and  on  September  30  Sai- 
gon rice  was  fixed  at  $7.50,  direct 
loading.  These  last  two  rates  rep- 
resent declines,  but  the  amounts  can- 
not be  stated  definitely. 

Mitsui  a  Disturber 

For  several  months  the  eastbound 
rate  situation  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  unsatisfactory.     The  Mil 
sui    Bussan    Kaisha,   a    non-member, 


was  a  disturbing  element,  and  its 
rate-cutting  and  the  pretext  thus  af- 
forded to  other  lines,  tended  to  beat 
down  tariffs  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, to  engender  much  suspicion. 
At  length  the  Shanghai  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Shipping  Board  confer- 
ence decided  on  September  20  that 
the  Japan  sub-committees  be  made 
independent  of  the  Trans  -  Pacific 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau  of  Japan  in 
fixing  rates,  although  they  might  co- 
operate, when  advantageous,  with  ex- 
isting conferences  and  bureaus  for 
the  maintenance  of  tariffs.  Opera- 
tors of  American  tonnage  as  indi- 
viduals might  be  members  of  any 
bureau,  the  Shanghai  committee  de- 
cided, but  the  Shipping  Board  con- 
ference and  its  various  sub-commit- 
tees should  maintain  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. The  committee,  however,  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  opening  a 
rate  war  unless  forced  to  do  so. 
Divorce  Decree 
This  action  at  Shanghai  was 
brought  about  by  the  Trans-Pacific 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau  of  Japan  in 
granting  permission  to  individual 
operators  to  meet  Mitsui  and  other 
competition.  As  a  result  of  that  de- 
cision the  Blue  Funnel  cut  rates  to 
15  per  cent  below  published  tariffs. 
That  line  blamed  the  conference  for 
the  tangle;  the  0.  S.  K.,  N.  Y.  K. 
and  T.  K.  K.,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  out  the  Shipping  Board  op- 
erators, pleaded  guilty  to  rate-cut- 
ting and  sought  to  make  peace,  say- 
ing that  they  were  in  favor  of  main- 
taining rates  thereafter.  In  spite  of 
this  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Jap- 
anese, who,  thought  some  Americans, 
were  in  earnest  at  last,  the  Kobe 
sub-committee  found  much  that  was 
unsatisfactory  in  the  bureau,  espe- 
cially in  a  provision  permitting  mem- 
bers to  meet  actual  rate  cuts  for 
seven  days  prior  to  departure  and 
five  days  subsequent  to  departure  of 
a  non-conference  vessel.  Upon  a  re- 
port being  submitted  to  Shanghai, 
the  Japan  sub-committees  were  au- 
thorized to  go  their  own  way.  Just 
how  serious  was  this  step  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Too  Late! 

Reductions  in  import  and  export 
railroad  rates,  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau  in  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber, which  probably  will  be  made 
effective  about  December  15,  have 
not  caused  a  ripple  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Some  newspapers,  more  en- 
thusiastic than  well  informed,  have 
been  rather  ecstatic  in  prophesying 
an  immediate  revival  of  trade,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  alone 
in  their  prognostications.  No  ship- 
ping operator  joins  with  them. 
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The  reductions,  especially  in  the 
case  of  iron  and  steel,  are  belated. 
Had  the  new  60-cent  rate  from  Rate 
Basis  2— that  is,  Chicago— been  pub- 
lished several  months  ago  some  busi- 
ness might  have  resulted,  for  time 
was  when  the  North  Atlantic  -  Far 
East  rate  stood  at  $12  a  long  ton  as 
against  $6.50  to  $8  today.  But  the 
fall  of  North  Atlantic  rates  within 
the  last  three  months  has  been  dis- 
astrous, the  conference  has  lost  prac- 
tically all  semblance  of  control,  and 
no  one  credits  published  tariffs  with 
even  approximating  ruling  rates.  The 
trans-Pacific  rate,  on  the  other  hand, 
remains  steady  at  $5  a  short  ton,  or 
only  a  little  less  than  the  North  At- 
lantic, despite  the  great  difference 
between  the  transcontinental  rate  of 
$12  and  the  Pittsburgh-New  York 
export  rate  of  $5.70.  At  a  time  when 
the  North  Atlantic  stood  at  $11  a 
long  ton  a  transcontinental  export 
rate  of  55  cents  was  requested  of 
the  railroad  executives  on  the  ground 
that  a  precise  equalization  of  the 
Chicago  -  Pacific  and  Pittsburgh-At- 
lantic rates  required  50  cents,  but 
that  the  Pacific,  because  of  its  fas- 
ter service,  could  demand  and  re- 
ceive a  5-cent  differential.  The  new 
rate  is  5  cents  more  than  was  re- 
quested, and  in  the  meantime  the 
North  Atlantic  rate  has  broken  $3 
to  $4.50.  In  such  circumstances 
those  who  anticipate  a  restoration 
of  the  export  steel  trade  are  dream- 
ing dreams. 

Some  Business  Expected 
It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that 
some  business  may  not  result.  Gary 
and  Chicago  have  been  shipping  a 
few  hundred  tons  now  and  then  and 
may  ship  more. 

Rate  Basis  1,  east  of  Chicago,  will 
receive  a  new  export  rate  of  69  cents 
as  against  a  former  rate  of  80,  the 
differential  of  9  cents  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago  thus  being  main- 
tained. 

Among  other  reductions  are:  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  Rate  Basis  2  and 
Birmingham,  from  70  to  60  cents; 
Minneciua,  Colorado,  from  70  to  46; 
all  commodity.  Rate  Basis  2,  from 
$2  to  $1..50,  which  will  be  followed 
by  an  ocean  reduction  from  $14  to 
$12,  weight  or  measurement;  knock- 
ed down  railroad  cars,  Rate  Basis  1, 
from  87'-  cents  to  69;  Rate  Basis  2 
and  Birmingham,  87 V2  to  60;  Minne- 
qua,  Colorado,  87 ',2  to  46  cents.  All 
changes  affecting  lines  east  of  Chi- 
cago are  subject  to  concurrence  of 
those  companies. 

It  is  evidently  difficult  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
complete  diversion  of  its  old  Orien- 
tal export  and  import  business;  but 
the   Pacific   Coast   must   realize   two 


things:  that  the  Panama  route  has 
a  decided  advantage  at  all  times  and 
especially  during  a  depression  such 
as  that  of  today;  and  that  no  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  an  import  and 
export  rate  structure  may  be  expect- 
ed so  long  as  ocean  rates  fluctuate 
wildly.  The  necessarily  involved  and 
cumbersome  methods  of  the  railroads 
cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  the 
over-night  breaks  in  ocean  tariffs 
that  the  shipping  world  is  discover- 
ing every  morning. 

More  Rail  Reductions 

More  than  one  domestic  rate  re- 
duction has  been  made  or  is  being 
planned  by  transcontinental  rail- 
roads in  order  to  enable  them  to 
meet  intercoastal  steamship  compe- 
tition. One  of  the  most  important 
under  way  affects  lumber  and  shin- 
gles, on  which,  it  is  reported,  the 
railroads  intend  to  make  rates  of 
90,  88' o  and  85  cents,  depending 
upon  destination,  as  against  $1.06'-, 
94  and  87'-.  The  greatest  reduction 
would  be  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
but  even  with  a  90-cent  rate  effect- 
ive there  are  those  who  hold  that 
the  railroads  could  not  hope  to  take 
business  from  steamship  lines.  At 
the  present  time  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  all  new  business  placed 
with  members  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association  is  for  car- 
go delivery,  with  approximately  two- 
thirds  destined  coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal and  one-third  offshore.  A 
statement  issued  by  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  says  regard- 
ing the  rail  reduction:  "While  the 
rail  rate  of  90  cents  on  fir,  spruce 
and  hemlock  from  Western  Wash- 
ington to  North  Atlantic  markets  is 
welcomed  by  Seattle  lumber  inter- 
ests, the  water  carriers  continue  to 
get  the  business.  The  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association  says  that 
steamers,  prior  to  the  rail  rate  in- 
crease, handled  less  than  1,500,000 
feet  of  lumber  through  the  Panama 
Canal  in  six  months'  time.  However, 
they  will  wind  up  1921  with  inter- 
coastal deliveries  amounting  to  more 
than  175,000,000  feet.  Indications 
are  that  steamship  lines  by  spring 
will  have  to  add  sufficient  tonnage 
to  take  care  of  50,000,000  feet  a 
month  from  North  Pacific  mills.  On 
the  basis  of  present  water  rates 
lumber    is    being    delivered    on    the 


Atlantic  seaboard  at  $4  a  thousand 
feet  less  freight  than  is  proposed 
under  the  railroads'  new  tariff." 

Reductions  averaging  about  20  per 
cent  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  were  announced  early  in 
November.  Both  eastbound  and  west- 
bound business  would  be  affected. 
Rates  designed  to  meet  Panama 
Canal  competition  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  waiver  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause,  however.  Reduc- 
tions in  grain  and  hay  rates  aver- 
aging 16  per  cent  have  been  ordered 
by  the  commission  throughout  the 
Western  United  States.  It  does  not 
yet  appear  whether  the  reductions 
will  result  in  larger  export  cargoes. 

The  Cotton  Rate 

That  the  fight  of  Galveston  again.st 
a  Pacific  Coast  cotton  rate  of  $1.35 
is  something  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface  was  made  evident  at  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearing  in  San  Francisco  in  Novem- 
ber. Galveston  evidently  intends  to 
wage  a  spirited  struggle  against  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  freight  destined  to 
and  from  the  Southwest,  and  with 
the  Atlantic  for  cargo  bound  to  and 
from  the  Central  States.  Such  an 
aim  as  this  tends  to  subordinate  the 
immediate  issue  of  a  15-cent  reduc- 
tion on  cotton. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  acting 
at  the  solicitation  of  Galveston  and 
the  I.  G.  N.  Railroad,  suspended  a 
proposed  reduction  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  export  cotton  rate.  At  the 
San  Francisco  hearing  both  sides 
unlimbered  some  of  their  heaviest 
artillery,  with  the  result,  according 
to  qualified  judges,  that  the  trans- 
continental railroads  demonstrated 
that  a  rate  of  $1.35  would  be  com- 
pensatory and  that  therefore  the 
I.  C.  C.  scarcely  could  decline  to 
permit  its  publication.  But  Galves- 
ton immediately  served  notice  that 
a  15-cent  reduction  in  the  Gulf  rate 
also  would  be  published  by  inter- 
ested railroads;  if  this  were  done, 
the  relative  situation  of  the  Gulf 
and  Pacific  would  remain  unchang- 
ed. Apparently  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  a  15-cent  Gulf  reduction 
would  be  New  Orleans,  which  might 
fight  the  proposal,  but  if  New  Or- 
leans were  granted  a  corresponding 
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Total  to  China  and  Japan 330,151  6150 

Receipts  at  Pacific  Coast  ports 60,549  3081 

Exports  of  San  Francisco 16,128  2405 

Exports  of  other  Pacific  Coast  port? 44,421  676 

Exports  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf 269,602  3069 
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cut,  opposition  in  that  quarter  prob- 
ably would  cease. 

Pending  a  decision  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  cotton 
will  continue  to  move  largely  through 
Gulf  ports.  One  steamship  line  ply- 
ing out  of  San  Francisco  had  booked 
48,000  bales  between  the  announce- 
ment of  the  reduction  and  the  I.  C. 
C.'s  suspension,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  had  lost  57' 2  per  cent 
of  this  amount  by  cancellation. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  November  16,  1921. 

Since  our  last  circular,  dated  Oc- 
tober 17,  not  a  single  full  cargo 
steamer  has  been  chartered  for 
grain  to  the  U.  K.  or  Continent, 
either  from  the  North  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  quite  a  large  amount  of 
space  has  been  fixed  in  that  direc- 
tion by  the  regular  liners  from  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound  and  Vancouver, 
and  always  with  a  lower  tendency, 
at  rates  varying  from  45/  in  the  last 
fortnight  of  October  down  to  30/ 
per  ton  in  the  last  few  days,  prob- 
ably about  20,000  tons  being  ar- 
ranged. The  U.  S.  Relief  Associa- 
tion arranged  space  by  one  of  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  steamers  of 
about  6000  tons  to  Riga  at  45/. 
From  San  Francisco,  parcels  of  bar- 
ley have  also  been  shipped  at  rates 
running  from  50/  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember down  to  25/  for  U.  K.  ports. 
We  are  glad  to  say  there  is  a  slight- 
ly better  inquiry  for  barley  for  De- 
cember/January, and  we  hope  the 
worst  has  been  seen. 

The  most  active  demand  has  mani- 
fested itself  for  steamers  for  No- 
vember/December and  even  for  Jan- 
uary loading  for  Japanese  squares 
to  Moji-Yokohama  range.  Several 
steamers  have  been  chartered  at  $14 
per  thousand  feet  for  this  business, 
most  of  them  being  Japanese  steam- 
ers. The  schooner  William  Taylor 
was  chartered  on  private  terms  for 
logs  from  Coos  Bay  to  Japan.  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Company  chartered  the 
motorship  Chile  from  the  North  Pa- 
cific to  two  ports  Japan  at  $14. 
Schooners  Oregon  Pine  and  Oregon 
Fir  are  also  reported  as  having  been 
fixed  for  lumber  to  Japan  by  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company  from  the 
North  Pacific  on  private  terms. 

Since  the  charter  of  the  three 
Nielsen  steamers,  J.  J.  Moore  &  Com- 
pany chartered  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Helen  at  5/9  per  ton  on  the 
deadweight  for  one  year  trans-Pa- 
cific trading,  delivery  and  redeliv- 
ery on  this  coast,  and  we  understand 
that  another  steamer  has  been  char- 
tered   for  two    round   trips    between 


the  Orient  and  this  coast  at  6/  deliv- 
ery and  redelivery  Shanghai. 

Quite  some  business  is  being  done 
in  Cardiff  coal  to  this  coast,  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Company  having  chartered 
the  British  steamer  Ethelstan  at  $16 
to  a  port  between  San  Diego  and 
Puget  Sound  inclusive,  option  of 
Honolulu  at  20/.  Steamer  Pacific 
and  one  other  steamer  unnamed  have 
both  been  chartered  at  20/  from  Car- 
diff to  Honolulu  by  British  concerns, 
and  more  business  is  promised  either 
to  this  coast  or  to  the  Islands  from 
Cardiff,  because  the  price  at  which 
the  Cardiff  coal  is  being  sold  is  be- 
low what  Australian  or  other  coal 
can  be  landed  for. 

W.  L.  Comyn,  combined  with  his 
coal  charter  on  the  Ethelstan,  has 
chartered  her  for  75/  per  thousand 
to  Shanghai,  with  the  option  of  80/ 
to  two  ports  in  Australia.  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Company  chartered  the 
motorship  Canada  at  72/6,  three 
ports  Australia,  and  the  motorship 
Parana  at  the  same  rate  and  the 
same  conditions.  Comyn  has  also 
chartered  the  schooner  Eric  at  a 
reported  rate  of  80/  from  the  North 
to  Sydney.  The  American  Trading 
Company  chartered  the  steamer  Pee- 
bles at  $15  from  the  North  Pacific  to 
Australia,  and  they  are  reported  to 
have  chartered  another  steamer  Jan- 
uary/February at  rates  that  are  still 
unnamed. 

For  Africa  two  vessels  have  been 
chartered,  one  the  Katherine  Mac- 
kail  by  Comyn  at  $25,  and  the  other, 
the  Annie  M.  Rolph,  by  Gates,  Port- 
land, at  $23.50. 

For  the  U.  K.,  H.  R.  MacMillan 
Company  chartered  the  Japanese 
steamer  Tofuku  Maru  at  120/  per 
thousand  from  British  Columbia  to 
three  ports  of  discharge. 

The  schooner  Hawaii  was  char- 
tered by  C.  R.  McCormick  at  $10.50 
per  thousand  feet  full  cargo  of  ties 
to  Guaymas.  Several  schooners  have 
been  chartered  for  copra  from  dif- 
ferent South  Sea  Islands  to  San 
Francisco  at  $12  rates.  The  motor- 
ship  Malahat  has  been  chartered 
for  coal  from  Newcastle,  Australia, 
on  private  terms  to  Ahukini  by  J. 
J.  Moore  &  Company,  and  the  U.  S. 
Navy  has  chartered  three  steamers 
for  coal,  one  to  Bremerton,  the  We.st 
Catanace  at  $2.98  per  ton,  and  two 
to  San  Diego,  one  of  which  is  the 
Redhook  at  $3.88  and  $3.92,  respec- 
tively. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company  have 
chartered  a  Danish  training  ship 
with  Diesel  motor  for  a  general 
cargo  from  one  or  two  ports  in  Eu- 
rope to  San  Diego,  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu  on  private  terms,  and 
they  have  also  chartered  their  own 


vessel,  the  Monterey,  for  a  cargo  of 
nitrate  to  Honolulu.  The  rate  has 
not  yet  been  divulged,  but  we  un- 
derstand that  nitrate  freights  are 
higher.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
although  rates  are  low,  a  better  in- 
quiry exists  for  lumber  to  different 
ports  of  the  world. 

PAGE  BROTHERS, 
BROKERS. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  November  26,  1921. 

Our  previous  report  was  dated  Oc- 
tober 24,  and  the  healthier  tone  has 
kept  up,  manifested  by  the  continu- 
ance of  inquiries  during  the  last 
month,  but  there  has  been  no  ad- 
vance in  freights. 

Grain  to  Europe  is  practically 
dead  as  far  as  full  cargo  fixtures 
are  concerned.  Only  one  or  two 
steamers  are  reported  taken  and 
rates  are  nominally  35/  at  40  \  For 
some  time  we  have  had  in  this  trade, 
as  in  other  trades,  the  peculiar  sit- 
uation that  parcel  space  by  regular 
liners  is  often  less  than  charterers 
are  able  to  get  by  taking  entire 
steamers. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  continues  to 
show  the  greatest  activity,  many 
steamers  having  been  reported  in 
the  past  four  weeks,  although  some 
of  the  fixtures  were  made  previous 
to  that  time.  Our  records  show  not 
less  than  a  dozen  steamers  (about 
50,000,000  feet  B.  M.  carrying  ca- 
pacity), and  at  this  date  rates  are 
about  $14  at  $14.50.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  this  tonnage  is  Japanese 
and  most  of  the  steamers  are  com- 
ing to  this  coast  in  ballast  to  take 
these  timber  cargoes.  Several  of 
our  sailers  have  also  been  chartered 
in  this  trade  but  in  most  cases  they 
were  able  to  get  slightly  better  rates 
mainly  because  cedar  logs  were 
shipped. 

Three  or  four  steamers  have  been 
taken  for  full  cargoes  of  lumber  to 
ports  north  of  Hatteras,  rates  rul- 
ing about  $16.50. 

The  bids  for  the  transportation  of 
navy  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  dis- 
closed some  low  figures;  $2.98  per 
ton  to  San  Diego  or  Puget  Sound 
wa.«  the  lowest  bid.  The  next  group 
ranged  from  about  $4  to  $4.50  and 
the  highest  bids  were  $6.90  to  San 
Diego  and  $10.05  to  Puget  Sound. 

Australia  has  taken  two  full 
steamer  cargoes  at  about  72/6  and 
a  small  sailer  is  reported  at  $16  for 
this  destination. 

The  lumber  market  to  West  Coast 
South  America  is  very  quiet  and  no 
fixtures  were  made,  and  but  one  full 
cargo  of  nitrate  is  reported  coming 
this  way — a  sailer  fixed  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  at  about  $8. 

The  various  inquiries  for  African 
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destinations    resulted    in    the    fixing  of  vessels  bui-nino-  oil  fnpl   ;=  ;„f,,i;  „^  i            •     x, 

of  two  large  sailing  vessels    both  of  f           ,        '  "'"'"*^  ""  '^"^'  ''"  "'""'"  ^°a''    ^s    is   the   case    with   Britain's 

which   will    make   iLdSthisvear  *'"'^"'     ^^'"     "'"^"^'''^'^     ^'^^     the  newer   vessels;     but    it    is    neverthe- 

The  rates  are  $23.50  at  $25.      '  enormous    fleets    of   other    countries,  ^^^^    evident    that    Japan    has    been 

C.  BEYFUSS  COMPANY  especially  of  the  United  States.    The  ^o^^Pe'led  to  lag  behind  other  coun- 

BROKERS.              '  small   amount   is   due   largely   to   the  '"  *^^  "'"^  °^  °''- 

Janan   anA   FiipI   O.'!  ^''"'^  "I  do^^estic  oil  and  the  general  Must   Seek  Foreign   Supply 

pire  has  groped  rather  blindly    or  at                        ^^^  Uses  Coal  '^'°"'^'  f*"^  ^he  Japan  Advertiser,  in 
least  hesitatingly,  without  anV  great         The  Japanese   Navy  still    depends  t^  ,''^''°''  *°   formulate   a   policy, 
measure    of    success.      The    present  largely  upon  coal.     The  1920  edition  newspaper  continued: 
finds  it  practically  without  domestic  of    Janes'    Fighting    Ships    discloses          Whatever    n,n,.    h      ,u  . 
resources   of   a   mo.st   important   ma-  the  following:  the  nolk-v  whTh   fi      i     '    """^"''^    °^ 
ecoL'"''?"^'"""^'"^    ^°th    f-    the         No   data   regarding  fuel   of   Kaga,  is    likely^o"t'.^ain'pL.Ts"'n^ 
me     h^t   mZ          ".   f    'll    ''''""  J''""'  ^"^^^''  ^^^^i'  Atago  and   Ta^  various  aspects  of  oil  .supply    includ- 
me.ciiant  maiine  and  for  the   navy  kao,  all   capital   ships,   the   first  two  '"^  extension  of  prospecting,  the  ac- 
in    time   ot    war,    and    indispensable  of  which  had  been  laid  down  at  the  l^'^'tion    of    oil    rights,    encourage- 
to  the  construction  of  any  consider-  time   of   publication    the   others    be  '"'^"t  °^  imports,  conservation  of  oil 
able  fleet  of  motorships,  to  which  the  ing  projected  onlv                        '  resources   by   developing  the   use   of 
rest  of  the  world  is  turninir  so  ran-          xt„    i  4.                 ,"•         „  ^^^^   ^"^   water  power,   storage    and 
idly.     Without  oil  Japan  find     its  If  noughts  Na^afo'       7  J"?   ''  "'''''-  '^""--P^ion.     It 'is  evident  th^ai  ^n.v 
in    a    situation    of   great    embarrass-  """^^^s  Nagato  and  Mutsu.  encouragement    of    local    production 
ment,  and  it  certainlv  is  curious  that  ..  Dreadnoughts    Ise,    Hiuga,    Fu-so,  'T,'"    i'"'-'',  ha.sten   the    exhaustion    of 
the  country  has  not'possessed  itself  ^amashiro,   maximum,   4000   tons   of  t^f/i'Tf  k   ^'^nder  reserves,  so  that 
of  a  sure  supply  by  some  means  or  ''''  ^"^  ''''  ^ons  of  fuel  oil  each.  o'    es'^else^here'pts'iSi'v'ilr  \''f 

^"°*h--  300  7''"°"f  *  'f"^"'  '"^^™""^'  2.-  to  the  nortr'ii^^h^crSpa'harfn 

Domestic   Production  ^     ,  ^'^.f^    °^    ^^o^'    a"d    400    tons    of  interest,   and    in    China.      Fair  sums 

In  the  Japan  Advertiser  of  recent  ?^.  "lo^ey,  in  fact,  have  already  been 

date  appeared  the  following  table  of          Battle-cruisers   Kongo,  Hi-vei,  Ha-  ]^^'^   °"t   ^"   ^^'^^   ^ork,    but   little    is 

domestic    production    in    koku    (one  ''""^'     Kirishima,     maximum     '40OO  ^"°^"  J^®    to    J"st    what    has    been 

koku   equals  47.6   United  States  gal-  tons   of   coal   and    1000  tons   of  fuel  mT  r,vi!ff  P?,''*'"f/u^  acquLsition  of 

Ions):  oil  each.  °}^   rights,    it    will    be    recalled    that 

Vppr                          r>     J     .L-                   a  „■  J       J          ,  the   Jananese    government    not    lone 

rear                          Production               Semi-dreadnought   Aki,    maximum,  ago  was  in  communication  with  the 

10,^  2,661,000  2000   tons    of   coal    and    170   tons    of  Dutch  government  regarding  mining 

,o|'  2,612,000  fuel  oil;    semi-dreadnought  Satsuma  fi,"^    drilling    rights    in    the    Dutch 

J^J°  2,243,000  2000   tons    of   coal    and    300    tons   of  ^'^''^t  Indies.     Private  Japanese  com- 

1919  2,060,000  fuel  oil.  panies    have    also    been    considering 

1920  2,213,000                 Older   cruisers    ("hattlp  rrn,-,.    'm  ''m'^  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 

i-igures  tor  1921  are  for  January-     of  coal  and  about  250  tons   of  fuel 
July  inclusive.  oil  each;  Ikoma,  maximum,  2000  tons  "°^^  America  Is  Affected 

In  the  United  States  daily  national      °^  '^^oal  and  150  tons  of  fuel  oil  ^he    question    of   encouraging    im- 

?[^  nnn*'T  °^,  °'^  ^""^  '"°''^  than  Older  battleships  Kashima,  Katori  S' hllfA'^^f  *°  ^  P'^"  ^°''  the  es- 
915,000  barrels  in  1917  and  was  Mikasa,  Hizen  (ex-Pru.ssian)  Asah  tab'''^hment  of  a  government  oil  mo- 
about  1,180,000  in  1920.  This  serves  Shikishima,  Iwami  Suwo  ...  f  i^^H'  "^'^J'l  ^^'  '''^^"  talked  of 
to    throw    into    high    light    JaWs     defense    battlesr^  F,Hi  n^'       i  ^  "f  ^"""^  *°  time  and  which  is  like- 

shortage.  ^  ^^""^     ?exT,s,i/n^    M^'u     T'^*"'"""^™^      '^    *°    '■'^'^^'^^    s^"""*^    consideration 

Verv  few   T«n«npc  u     .  \ex-Kussian),  Nisshm,  Kasuga ;    first     sooner  or  later.     Such  a  step  would 

sels  burnTil  rnfi  ^^^''^^^^t  ves-  class  cruisers  Aso,  Idzumo,  Iwate,  involve  the  creation  of  an  arrange- 
thp    oZ  ^    ^"^  •''^^'■''  ^^°     Adzuma,    Yakumo,    Asama,    Tokiwa-      P^^nt  similar  to  that  applied   to  to- 

me   conspicuous    exceptions    to    the     all  these  vessels  burn  coal  onlv  ^^'^'^o,  salt  and   camphor.     It  would 

lule  were  the  Tenyo  Maru  and  Shin-  Some  of  the  light  cruisers  '  =.nH  fu  "^  ''troke  change  the  status  of 
>o  Maru  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,     gunboats  have  space  for  «liHl  ^^^   't'^^    American    and    Dutch   oil 

but    even    those    vessels    used    coa  If  the  eS  new  n/^  °''-  ^P^'-t/ng  companies  and  might  even 

also.     Lloyd's  Register  for  1921-192'^      ital    shin,    .L  Fu   \'f*'''  "^P"  ^""r  ^^^"^  to  turn  over  their  plant 

lists  fifteen  "Marus"  of  an  aggregat     om itteS  f^    T*^    ^"tsu    be  and  storage  facilities  to  the  govern- 

gross   tonnage   of    106  882   Mted    for     T         '  f    u     ""^^'•t^^"  f"el,  Japan  ment.    If  such  a  step  were  taken  the 

oil   fuel;     at  the   same   time     L  J'"  ,*°   ^^''^    "'"'^   dreadnoughts  financial    interests   of  the   American 

possessed   a   total    of   loS^    ai  '^  °'',   dreadnought  -  cruisers    fitted    for  ^oncerns  would  not  be  likely  to  suf- 

and    motorships    of    3?54«Ofi'      °/''  u^'""  ^^-^bined  oil-bunker  capac-  ff '  ^^'"^"^  the  Standard  and  the  Tex- 

tons   sothMtniiK,      .'^'•^54-806    8:ross     ity  being  only  8400  tons-    two  semi  ^^.'^onipanies    between    them    could 

onh    a   trm    °''-'^"''"'"^'  vessels  were     dreadnoughts    470    tons      and    th^el"  '*l"  ^"^^te  the  terms  on  which  their 

of    fh!    .  f  1   """J-^  ^^^"^   ^   P^'-   '^ent     older      cruisers      (miscalleH      h  ?.,  k''   '''^'    ^^^^^^^A    if  they   worked    in 

of    the    total.      Five    of    the    fifteen      cruisers)     650  tons       .  a}1^\  harmony.    It  is,  however,  much  more 

were  owned  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kai-     of  95/0  tons      Is  l~    .^^'^''^   *°*''  ^'^%  .*^^*    these    and    other    firms 

sha,  SIX  by  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard       the     me.lTf;  f  ^^  ''''^  "^'th  would  be  permitted  to  continue  their 

and  one  each   by  the   Osaka  Shosen      comnlX  h  ^'"^""e-     Practically  businesses   under  public  license,  im- 

Kaisha.   Nippon    Yusen    Kaisha    Tp,       ""  P'^te  dependence  is  placed  upon  Porting    and    storing    oil    as    hereto- 

koku   Kisen  Kaisha  and  Tow    tt/  ,  '^'   °^   course,   possible,    or  t^''^-     In  such  a  case  the  government 

Kaisha.    One  hundred    hous^nH.''"     ff"  Probable,  that  the  newer  capi-  ^"'^  ^^  /^"   °"'-^'    '^"•^'«'-   ""I-^^^    it 

nuncired  thousand  tons     tal  ships  will  burn  more  oil  and  less  tors'^tb       ''^"^"'''t'^  certain   distribu- 
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Shipbuilding 


American  Building 

On  November  1,  according  to  the 
bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  there  were  54  steel  vessels 
of  399,767  gross  tons  under  construc- 
tion or  contract  in  yards  of  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  70 
vessels  of  542,117  tons  September  1. 
Seven  vessels  of  70,300  tons  were 
for  the  Shipping  Board  and  47  of 
329,467  tons  for  private  owners. 
Tankers  lead  all  classes  with  33  ves- 
sels of  247,016  tons;  cargo  vessels 
are  second  with  15  of  89,751  tons; 
and  combination  vessels,  all  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  are  last  with  6  of 
63,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  one  vessel  of  the  54  will  be  a 
coal-burner  and  that  only  six  will 
burn  either  coal  or  oil,  all  others 
burning  oil  only.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  vessels,  13,  and  the  largest 
aggregate  gross  tonnage,  85,931,  lie 
between  the  tonnage  limits  of  6001 
and  7000.  Five  vessels,  ranging  be- 
tween 13,001  and  14,000  aggregate 
67,500  tons  and  hold  second  place. 

Pacific  Building 

There  were  6  steel  seagoing  mer- 
chant vessels  of  85,750  deadweight 
tons  under  construction  in  yards  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
November  1,  as  compared  with  10  of 
129,350  tons  October  1  and  73  of 
746,040  November  1,  1920,  according 
to  returns  compiled  by  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review.  Four  vessels  of  43,600 
tons  were  delivered  in  October  as 
follows:  tankers  for  private  account, 
3  of  32,600  tons;  freighter  for  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  1  of  11,000  tons.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  work  on  hand 
in  Canadian  yards. 

The  following  tables  show  work 
as  of  November  1 : 

No.       Agg'te 

American  Yards:      Vessels    D.W.T. 

Freighter,    U.S.S.B.     1         11,000 

Tankers,  private..       3         34,750 

Freighters,   private     2         40,000 


Totals 6 

Canadian   Yards: 

Freight's,  C.G.M.M.  2 

Combin'n,    private..  1 


85,750 


16,740 
600 


Totals 3         17,340 

New  Work  Held  Up 

Bids  received  in  July  by  the  Red 
D  Line  for  the  construction  of  two 
passenger  vessels  for  the  Central  A- 
merican  trade  have  been  rejected, 
says  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association,  and  new  bids  will  not 
be  asked  until  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act   has    been   made    effective.     The 


company  believes  that  the  applica- 
tion of  preferential  rates  and  dis- 
criminatory duties  is  necessary  in 
order  for  it  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  City  of  New  York  is 
about  to  request  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  new  electric-drive 
ferryboats  of  about  3500  horsepower 
and  about  230  feet  long.  The  Mer- 
chants &  Miners'  Transportation 
Company  is  reported  to  be  planning 
the  construction  of  vessels  in  the 
near  future. 

Contracts  have  been  placed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  ferries  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia-Camden service.  The  Stat- 
en  Island  Shipbuilding  Company  will 
build  a  tug,  136  by  27  by  13  feet,  for 
the  Staples  Transportation  Company. 
It  is  reported  that  80-ton  auxiliary 
schooners  for  the  Boston-Portland- 
Eastport  trade  will  be  constructed  at 
the  Pushee  yard,  Dennysville,  Maine. 
A  fishing  schooner  will  be  built  by 
the  Arthur  D.  Storey  yard,  Essex, 
Massachusetts.  The  Marietta  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Point  Pleasant, 
Virginia,  is  constructing  two  twin- 
screw  propeller  boats,  Memphis  and 
Baton  Rouge,  for  the  Inland  &  Coast- 
wise Waterways  Service.  These  boats 
will  be  760  gross  tons  each,  410  tons 
net,  200  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  deep,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  triple  -  expansion  engines  and 
watertube  boilers. 

The  only  new  contract  reported  in 
the  Orient  in  months  has  been  placed 
with  a  Yokohama  yard  by  Gonzae- 
mon  Ukon  of  Osaka.  The  order  is 
fur  a  GOOO  o.ead.veight  Vn  steamer, 
to  cost  about  yen  200  a  ton. 

Announcement  is  made  that  James 
Robertson,  Alameda,  will  build  the 
first  fen  V  boat  for  the  Cc'.den  vJiite 
Ferry  Company.  San  /rancisco  B;iv. 
It  will  be  .n  operation  by  May. 

The  Argentine  government,  rep- 
resented by  a  naval  commission 
headed  by  Captain  Fleiss,  is  report- 
ed to  be  contemplating  the  building 
in  the  United  States  of  six  subma- 
rines of  either  single  or  double  hull 
construction,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $12,000,000.  The 
office  of  the  Argentine  naval  commis- 
sion is  at  2  West  Sixty-seventh 
street.  New  York  City.  Albert  F. 
Haas,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  has 
prepared  the  plans  for  a  steel  double 
ended  screw  steam  ferryboat  for 
the  Jamestown-Newport  Ferry  Com- 
pany, of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  of 
the' following  dimension.s:  Length 
overall,  150  feet;  length  between 
perpendiculars,  123  feet;   beam  over 
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guards,  molded,  48  feet;  beam  over- 
all, 49  feet;  depth,  molded,  14  feet; 
draft,  8  feet.  The  steamer  will  be 
equipped  with  compound  engine  and 
Babcock  &  W^ilcox  boilers.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  for  500 
passengers  and  32  automobiles.  The 
vessel  will  cost  about  $200,000  and 
bids  will  be  asked  for  soon.  The  North 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  council  on  October 
15  received  tenders  for  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  ferryboat,  to  be  built 
according  to  plans  drawn  up  by  the 
Wallace  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
that   city. 

One  of  the  largest  dredges  in  the 
world  is  nearing  completion  at  the 
yards  of  the  Canadian  Vickers,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal,  for  the  Department 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  will  be 
operated  on  the  ship  channel  below 
Quebec.  The  dredge  is  184  feet  long 
between  perpendiculars  and  292  feet 
long  overall,  with  a  breadth  of  48 
feet  and  a  depth  of  20':;  feet. 

Yard   Extensions 

It  is  announced  that  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  make  the  plant  of  the 
Baltimore  Drydocks  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Locust  Point,  Mary- 
land, which  was  purchased  by  the 
Bethlehem  interests  September  28, 
one  of  the  greatest  ship  repair  yards 
in  the  world.  The  Bethlehem  Cor- 
poration took  over  the  management 
of  the  Locust  Point  yards  October  1. 
J.  M.  Willis,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  under  the  retiring  re- 
gime, has  been  retained  as  general 
manager.  The  property  comprises 
two  plants,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  Locust 
Point,  adjoining  the  Fort  Henry  gov- 
ernment reservation,  and  is  valued 
at  $6,000,000.  Including  the  new- 
purchase  and  the  steel  and  ship- 
building plants  at  Sparrow's  Point 
the  Bethlehem  holdings  on  the  Bal- 
timore waterfront  are  now  estimated 
at  about  $80,000,000.  Although  re- 
pair work  is  to  be  featured  at  the 
new  plant  for  the  present,  it  is  indi- 
cated that  shipbuilding  will  V^e  re- 
sumed at  a  future  date,  the  plant 
being  operated  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Bethlehem  yards  at  Sparrow's 
Point. 

Floating  drydock  No.  1,  built  by 
Bertelsen  &  Petersen  Engineering 
Company  as  an  addition  to  its  plant 
on  Border  street.  East  Boston,  was 
launched  October  24.  Although  the 
dock  is  a  small  one,  it  will  be  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  equipment 
of  the  company  in  handling  small 
craft.  It  is  120  feet  long,  45  feet 
wide  and  capable  of  lifting  500  tons. 
It  will  be  used  in  handling  small 
schooners,  trawlers,  tugs,  etc.  The 
company  plans  the  construction  of  a 
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large  floating  dock  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  Jahncke  Ship  Repair  Company 
of  New  Orleans  is  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  the  river  front  prop- 
erty occupied  by  the  Jackson  Bar- 
racks for  proposed  extensions  to  its 
plant. 

M.  Vogel,  shipbuilder,  of  Milton 
Point,  Long  Island,  is  reported  to 
have  presented  plans  to  the  Miami, 
Florida,  city  commission  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  shipbuilding  con- 
cern at  that  port. 

The  Lockport  Dry  Dock  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  by  B.  L.  and  L.  L.  Cowles 
for  $5000.  The  new  company  will 
go  in  for  general  repairs  to  small 
vessels. 

The  Heinson  Boat  Building  & 
Hauling  Company  of  Manhattan  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  York.  The  company  will  en- 
gage in  boat  building  and  general 
repair  work  and  is  represented  by 
Cole  &  Robertson,  154  Nassau  street. 
New  York. 

The  new  15,000-ton  drydock  of  the 
Portland  Dock  Commission  was  put 
in   commission   in   November. 

Yards  Finish  Work 

The  mortality  among  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  during  November  was  se- 
vere, no  less  than  four  plants  com- 
pleting their  work,  or  expecting  to 
complete  it,  during  the  month.  With 
the  delivery  of  the  11,000-ton  freight- 
er West  Chopaka  to  the  Shipping 
Board  November  15,  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company 
finished  its  work  and  at  the  same 
time  completed  the  last  Shipping 
Board  vessel  building  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  vessel  also  was  the  last 
of  any  description  launched,  the  com- 
bination Nutmeg  State,  building  at 
Sparrows  Point,  Bethlehem,  having 
been  launched  September  17,  or  two 
days  prior  to  the  West  Chopaka.  The 
last  freighter  to  be  delivered,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  10,000-ton  Cathay, 
built  at  Kiangnan,  Shanghai,  which 
is  scheduled  to  sail  for  the  United 
States  December  15,  delivery  to  be 
made  at  a  Pacific  Coast  port. 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
delivered  the  10,100-ton  tanker  Birk- 
enhead to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
October  26  and  the  4750-ton  motor 
tanker  H.  T.  Harper  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California  Novem- 
ber 2,  these  vessels  being  the  last 
under   construction. 

J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  Vancouver, 
delivered  the  8350-ton  freighter  Ca- 
nadian Freighter,  the  last  vessel 
building  at  the  yard,  to  the  Canad- 
ian Government  Merchant  Marine 
November  12.  Her  launching,  which 
took  place  October  12,  was  the  last 


of  any  C.  G.  M.  M.  vessel,  but  appar- 
ently she  will  not  be  the  last  to  be 
delivered. 

The  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  expected  to  deliver 
the  combination  vessel  Princess  Lou- 
ise to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
November  30,  and  thus  finish  its 
building  program. 

With  the  delivery  of  the  7500-ton 
tanker  La  Purisima  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company  October  20,  the  Southwest- 
ern Shipbuilding  Company  ended  its 
work. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Shawnee  was  launched  by  the  Union 
Construction  Company  November  15, 
the  ways  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  cleared  of  sea-going  vessels. 
Not  one  remained  to  be  launched, 
although  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  under  contract  two 
20,000-ton  ore-and-coal  vessels  for 
the  Ore  Steamship  Company,  the 
keels  of  which  have  not  been  laid. 

In  the  East  the  Davie  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Repairing  Company  wound  up 
construction  with  the  delivery  of  the 
C.  G.  M.  M.  Canadian  Challenger  Oc- 
tober 27. 

Repair  Awards 

Recent  repair  contracts  are  re- 
ported as  follows:  W.  &  A.  Fletch- 
er Company,  Hoboken,  engine  repairs 
and  general  overhauling  of  Italian- 
American  steamship  William  Ison. 
Robins  Drydock  &  Repair  Company 
(Todd),  engine  and  boiler  repairs 
U.  S.  S.  B.  Huron,  $21,900;  repairs 
U.  S.  S.  B.  American  Legion,  $14,- 
980.  Clinton  Drydocks  (Todd),  in- 
stallation of  pumps  and  turbines 
New  York  City  ferryboats  James 
Duane  and  Thomas  Willet,  $45,890. 
Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Company, 
repairs  steamship  J.  L.  Luckenbach, 
recently  sold  to  B.  L.  Stafford,  Jr., 
and  associates,  about  $50,000.  James 
Shewan  &  Son,  overhauling  nine  fer- 
ryboats City  of  New  Y'ork,  $14,935. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company, 
overhauling  and  repairing  steamship 
Francis  Widlar,  recently  refloated 
from  Pancake  Shoals,  Lake  Superior, 
Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
repairs  U.  S.  S.  B.  Buckeye  State, 
$19,000.  Globe  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  replacing  boilers,  ad- 
ding staterooms  and  installing  steam 
heat  and  running  water  in  Mer- 
chants &  Miners'  steamship  Nan- 
tucket, about  $75,000.  United  En- 
gineering Works,  extensive  repairs 
and  alterations  Matson  steamship 
Lurline.  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, addition  of  'tween-deck  to 
United  American  Line  steamships 
Franklin  and  Fairmont;  Standard 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  repairs  U. 
S.  S.  B.  Centennial  State,  $9520. 


Warships  to  Be  Scrapped 

The  following  list  gives  the  capi- 
tal vessels  to  be  scrapped  under  the 
armaments  limitation  proposal  of 
Secretary  Hughes,  the  yard  at  which 
each  is  building  and  the  nature  of 
the   contract: 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company — West  Virginia,  Iowa, 
battleships,  cost  plus  fee;  Constella- 
tion, Ranger,  battle  -  cruisers,  cost 
plus  fee. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Fore  River  Plant — Massachu- 
setts, battleship,  cost  plus  fee;  Lex- 
ington, battle-cruiser,  cost  plus  10 
per  cent. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion— Colorado,  Washington,  battle- 
ships, cost  plus  10  per  cent;  Sara- 
toga, battle  -  cruiser,  cost  plus  10 
per  cent. 

Navy  Yard,  New  York — Indiana, 
South  Dakota,  battleships,  limit  of 
cost   $21,000,000. 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk — North  Caro- 
lina, battleship,  limit  of  cost  $21,- 
000,000. 

Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia — Consti- 
tution, United  States,  battle-cruisers, 
limit  of  cost  $23,000,000. 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island  —  Mon- 
tana, battleship,  limit  of  cost  $21,- 
000,000. 

Totals — Nine  battleships  and  six 
battle-cruisers. 

Of  these  vessels  the  battleships 
Colorado  and  Washington  (New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation)  and  West 
Virginia  (Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company)  have  been 
launched. 

The  End  of  Faith 

Named  Faith;  built  in  hope; — 
and  sold  for  $5100:  such  is  the  epi- 
taph of  the  first  seagoing  concrete 
vessel  of  the  world.  If  St.  Paul  were 
present  he  might  be  able  to  round 
out  his  trinity  of  cardinal  virtues  by 
some  passing  reference  to  the  price; 
but  he  probably  would  decline,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  purchasers 
were  junk  dealers  by  the  name  of 
Marx,  who  might  resent  any  soft  im- 
peachment of  charity. 

The  forced  sale  of  the  Faith  at 
New  Orleans  will  be  accepted  gener- 
ally as  closing  a  curious,  even  unique 
episode  of  shipbuilding.  She  was 
not  the  only  concrete  steamship  built 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  laid  down  some  7500-ton 
tankers  during  the  feverish  days  of 
1918,  and  other  "stone"  ships  were 
poured  here  and  there;  but  the  Faith 
remains,  nevertheless,  the  prototype, 
and  her  humiliating  end  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  that  of  all.  Her  original 
cost  is  reported  to  have  been  $750,- 
000;    she  was  sold  three  years   ago 
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by  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  $600,000,  according  to 
a  statement  of  her  last  crew;  and 
now  her  value  as  a  seagoing  vessel 
is  practically  nothing,  although  it  is 
true  that  she  was  put  up  at  auction 
at  a  time  when  even  new  steel  steam- 
ships were  a  drug  on  the  market. 
In  Bad  Odor 

The  Faith's  crew  claimed  about 
$20,000  in  wages;  the  Armour  fer- 
tilizer works  added  $40,180.96  for 
damage  to  a  cargo  of  bones.  Forty 
days  prior  to  the  sale,  the  United 
States  marshal  was  offered  $20,000, 
but  declined  because  the  Armour 
company  protested  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  sum  would  be  devoured 
by  the  seamen.  The  Faith's  last  voy- 
age was  from  New  Orleans  to  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  return.  On  that  voy- 
age the  crew  received  no  pay,  ac- 
cording to  the  libel,  and  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  enough  to  eat. 

Aside  from  the  cargo  of  bones, 
deadweight  was  the  undoing  of  the 
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concrete  ship.  Despite  the  natural 
fear  as  to  seaworthiness  (a  fear  that 
appears  now  to  have  been  ground- 
less) ;  despite  the  many  and  varied 
jokes  that  went  the  rounds,  the 
Faith  and  her  sisters  might  have 
appealed  to  shipowners  if  their  act- 
ual weight  had  not  been  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  carrying 
capacities.  For  example,  the  con- 
crete tankers  Peralta  and  Palo  Alto, 
delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board  in 
1920,  are  of  7500  tons  deadweight 
and  3700  net,  whereas  a  new  steel 
tanker.  La  Purisima,  built  for  the 
Union  Oil  Company  by  the  South- 
western Shipbuilding  Company,  has 
the  same  deadweight  but  only  3032 
net  tonnage.  In  short,  the  concrete 
tankers  are  25  per  cent  larger,  with 
all  that  implies  as  to  tonnage  and 
canal  dues  and  so  on,  without  hav- 
ing capacity  for  transporting  a  sin- 
gle ton  more  of  oil. 

R.  I.  P.,  for  the  Faith;  and  that's 
what  the  junk  dealers  probably  will 
do. 


Reports  of  the  Yards 


Pacific  Launchings 

UNITED  STATES 

W.  S.  Rheem,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Alameda 
Works,  October  28. 

Shawnee,  tug  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company, 
November  15. 

Perry,  destroyer  U.  S.  N.,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  October  29. 

Decatur,  destroyer  U.  S.  N.,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  October  29. 

Pacific  Deliveries 

UNITED  STATES 

West  Chopaka,  freighter  U.  S.  S. 
B.,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  November  14. 

H.  T.  Harper,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Moore  Ship- 
building Company,  November  2. 

Birkenhead,  tanker  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, October  26. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  U.  S.  N.,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  November  10. 
CANADA 

Canadian  Freighter,  freighter  C. 
G.  M.  M.,  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  No- 
vember 12. 

Eastern  Launchings 

UNITED  STATES 

Fireboat  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Baltimore  Drydocks  Plant,  October 
22. 

President  Roosevelt,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York,  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building Company,  November  5. 

Lightship    bureau    of    lighthouses. 


Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, November  16. 

Steel  Seafarer,  freighter  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company,  Octo- 
ber 18. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  freighter  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company,  Novem- 
ber 17. 

Californian,  motorship,  freighter 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration,   November    14. 

West  Virginia,  battleship  U.  S.  N., 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock   Company,   November   19. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  October  5. 

Tanker,  builder's  account,  Texas 
Steamship  Company,  November  19. 

Eastern  Deliveries 

UNITED   STATES 

Pine  Tree  State,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Sparrow's  Point  Plant,  No- 
vember 3. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  tanker  Tidewa- 
ter Oil  Company,  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  November  5. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  tanker  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  November  9. 

Levant  Arrow,  tanker  Standard 
Transportation  Company  of  New 
York,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration,  October  18. 
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President  Roosevelt,  ferryboat  City 
of    New   York,    Staten    Island    Ship- 
building Company,  November. 
CANADIAN 

Canadian  Challenger,  freighter  C. 
G.  M.  M.,  Davie  Shipbuilding  &  Re- 
pairing Company,  October  27. 

Canadian  Logger,  freighter  C.  G. 
M.  M.,  Midland  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, October  12. 

Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

I'otrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  llYz  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

H.  M.  Storev,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  Janl9/21;  launch  Sept28/ 
21;  deliver  Dec5/21,  est. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Marl/21;  launch  Oet28/21;  de- 
liver Dec31/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferrvboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  sister  to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO.,  SAN  PEDRO 

West  Chopaka,  hull  35,  steel  cargo 
USSR;  430  LBP;  54  beam;  28-2  load- 
ed draft;  10' ■>  loaded  speed;  11,000 
DWT;  TE  engs,  3500  IHP;  3  Scotch 
single  end,  15-9;  keel  Feb  24/ 21; 
launch  Septl9/21 ;  deliver  Novl4/21. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Hostetter. 
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H.  T.  Harper,  hull  163,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California;  330 
LBP;  46  beam;  21-6  loaded  draft; 
4750  DWT;  Skandia  Diesel  engs; 
keel  Oct/20;  launch  Junel6/21 ;  de- 
liver Nov2/21. 

Birkenhead,  hull  166,  tanker  for 
Vacuum  Oil  Co;  425  LBP;  57  beam; 
26-3  loaded  draft;  10,100  DWT;  rec 
engs;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-2x 
12;  keel  Dec9/20;  launch  Julv9/21 ; 
deliver  Oct26  21. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaB2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;  work  suspended. 

Wasmuth,  destroyer  USN;  310  LB 
P;  30-111:;  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft; 
35  loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared 
turbine  eng,  26,000  SHP  ;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20;  commission  Nov 
10/21. 

Trevor,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-11 'o  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch   Septl5/20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 
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The  gentleman  grasping  the  Jacob's  ladder  with 
such  meticulous  care  is  E.  E.  Remsberg,  Los  An- 
geles agent  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  brother-in- 
law  to  President  W.  G.  Harding.  Mr.  Remsberg 
intended  to  board  the  Shipping  Board  freighter 
West  Chopaka  before  she  cast  off  from  the  wharf 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany on  her  trial  trip,  but  he  missed  the  sailing, 
and  a  tug  of  the  Los  Angeles  yard  put  him 
aboard  The  gentleman  watching  Mr.  Remsberg's 
strugg  es  from  a  safe  place  on  deck  and  smiling 
hendishly  is  Fred  L.  Baker,  president  of  the  yard. 
The  West  Chopaka.  with  her  propeller  half  out 
01  the  water,  made  more  than  13  knots  over  a 
measured  course  off  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  She 
was  the  thirty-fifth  and  U->t  steel  freiohtei  built 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drvdock  Com- 
pany, was  the  last  to  be  launched  of  the  entire 
u  ■'P^"„'^  Board  freighter  program,  and,  except  for 
he  10,000-ton  Cathay,  built  in  Shanghai,  was  the 
last   to  be  delivered. 


TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent;    C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
X;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
Ijeam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
L'SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;    launch   May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Farnes- 
worth. 

Mojave,  hull  18,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Aprl6/21;  launch  Sept7/21 ;  de- 
liver Decl/21,  est. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  same 
as  above;  keel  Aprl9/21 ;  launch  Oct 
1/21;   deliver  Decl5/21,  est. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  121/2  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junl/21;  launch  Novl5/21. 

Canadian 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel ;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
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tine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Feb/2L 

J.  COUGHLAN  &  SONS,  LTD. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.  Joseph. 

Canadian  Freighter,  hull  21,  steel 
freighter  Canadian  government;  400 
LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  loaded  draft; 
113/4  loaded  speed;  8350  DWT;  TE 
eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15-6 
xll-6;  keel  Jan6/21 ;  launch  Octl2/ 
21 ;  deliver  Novl2/21. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

PRINCE  RUPERT 

Canadian  Britisher,  steel  cargo  Ca- 
nadian government;  8390  DWT;  2- 
deck;  bridge,  poop  and  forecastle; 
11  speed;  keel  Oct20/19;  launch  Oct 
6/21. 

This  vessel  is  being  completed 
by  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co,  North  Vancouver.  The  terms 
are  time  and  material  plus  8  per  cent. 

WALLACE  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY- 
DOCK  CO.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Princess  Louise,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific; 317  LBP;  48  beam;  IS"/;  deep; 
16  knots;  single-screw;  600  tons  car- 
go space;  accommodations  for  200 
passengers;  keel  Oct/20;  launch  Aug 
29/21;  deliver  Nov30/21,  est. 


Atlantic  and  Gulf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;    20  launched. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Jan/22,  est. 

Two  coal  barges,  175  LBP;  26 
beam;  8  loaded  draft;  undisclosed 
interests. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Two  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  150x32x7-6;  launch  Mar/ 
22,  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDG  COR- 
PORATION, BALTIMORE, 
DRYDOCKS  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

A.  C.  Crosby,  assistant  general 
manager  in   charge   of   purchases. 

Hull  125,  tanker  builder's  account; 
340  LBP;  49  beam;  23-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000  DWT; 
rec.  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3;    keel   Nov24/20. 

Hull  126,  tanker  builder's  account; 
430  LBP;  59  beam;  25-41/2  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  10,250  DWT; 
turb  eng,  3000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers,  15-3;   keel   Sept27/20. 

Hull  128,  fireboat  City  of  Balti- 
more; 115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 


ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng, 
1000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel 
Julyl5/21;    launch  Oct22  21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;    launch  July/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

No  name,  hull  3477,  tanker  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co;  226  LBP;  39  beam; 
17  loaded  draft;  8V2  loaded  speed; 
2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IHP;  B& 
W  boilers;  keel  Aug20/21. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Pine  Tree  State,  hull  4195,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl5/19;  launch  Mar 
19/21;  deliver  Nov3/21. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196;  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Febl9/19;  launch  June4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20;  launch  Septl7/21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  11^ 2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  rec  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  Feb 
24/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

No  name,  hull  246,  US  lightship: 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 


P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;    keel 
Mar4-21;     launch   Novl6/21. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 
(Work  held  up) 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl0'20;  launch  Sept 
29/21 ;  78  per  cent  comp.  Nov  1. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  71  per  cent 
comp  Nov  1. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  52  per  cent 
comp  Nov  1. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47  per  cent 
comp  Nov  1. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  40  per  cent 
comp  Nov  1. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  10 V2  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
June29/20;    launch   Sept5/21. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Steel  Seafarer,  hull  43,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
May25/21;  launch  Octl8/21. 

Steel  Pathfinder,  hull  44,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  Junel/21;  launch  Nov 
17/21. 

Steel  Pioneer,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  sister  to  the 
above;  keel  July/21;  launch  DeclO/ 
21,  est;  deliver  Dec31/21,  est. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,    hull    48,    submarine    USN 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,    hull    49,    submarine    USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown,  hull  384,  tank- 
er Tidewater  Oil  Co;  424  LBP;  58 
beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  lOV-j  loaded 
speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-7;  keel  Oct 
1/20;   launch  Octl5/21;  deliver  Nov 

5/21. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  1172 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  Novl4/21. 
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Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/21;  laiiiuh  Nov 
28/21,  est. 

No  name,  hull  387,  firehoat  City 
of  Philadelphia;  120-9  LOA;  28 
beam;  12-9  deep;  9  loaded  draft; 
comp  eng,  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  30- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  tovkfers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute;  keel  Sept 
15/21  ;   launch   Nov/21,  est. 

NAVY   YARD,    BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  4Gd  LBP;  60-11  beam;  21  nor- 
mal draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
normal  disp;  geared  Parsons  turbs, 
7000  SHP;  2  WT  exp  small  tube 
boilers;  keel  Apr23/21 ;  launching 
indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

(All  work  practically  suspended 
since  July  1/21.) 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  de.stroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  8.50  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 IV2 
loaded  draft;  33 V>  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept  25/ 20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
llV'i  loaded  draft;  33 V2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3 V2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331,4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000   superheat;    keel    Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  2.58,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
May  17/20. 

\Vm.  Rockefeller,  hull  262,  tanker 
Standard  Oil  NJ ;  555  LBP;  75  beam  • 
30  loaded  draft;  10%  loaded  speed; 
20,300    DWT;    twin    screw,    TE    eng. 


3800  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  17x12; 
keel  Decl5/20;  launch  Oct.5/21;  de- 
liver  Nov9/21. 

No  name,  hull  203,  Diesel  yacht 
Cox  &  Stevens;  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Bay  State,  hull  251,  combination 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  Octl5/19;  launch 
Julyl7/20;  deliver  winter/21,  est. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July20/20;  launch  July6/21;  deliver 
spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
May  13/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
fall/21,  est. 

Levant  Arrow,  hull  262,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam,  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOVo 
loaded  speed;  12.550  DWT;  4  cyl 
QE  engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch 
boilers,  15-2x11-6;  keel  Nov4/20 ; 
launch  July25/21 ;    deliver  Octl8/21. 

Munargo,  hull  263,  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  I51/3  loaded  speed; 
49.50  DWT;  geared  turbs,  5800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/21;  launch  Septl7/21;  de- 
liver winter/21,  est. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;  launch  Julyl6/21;  deliver 
winter/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Dixie  Arrow,  hull  266,  bulk  oil 
Standard  Trans  Co  of  NY;  468  LBP; 
62-6  beam;  27-0%  loaded  draft;  lOVa 
loaded  speed;  12,550  DWT;  4  cyl  QE 
engs,  3200  SHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
1.5-3x11-6;  keel  Augll/20;  launch 
Sent29/21;    deliver   winter/21,    est. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO.5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  331/4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200.  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31 '2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive.  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41.678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19:   launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19:  launch  Septl/21. 

Kprnoi.  hi'H  267.  fuel  shin  Japan- 
ese Navv;  497-8  LOA:  67  beam;  28 
desio-ned  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13.000  DWT:  elec  drive.  8000  SHP; 
4   B&W  boilers;   keel  Septl4/21. 


STANDARD    SHIPBLDG.    CORP'N, 
SHOOTERS  ISLAND,  MARIN- 
ERS HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jamie  Cortada. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  hull  .32,  fire- 
boat  City  of  New  York;  121  LBP; 
27  beam;  14-9  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
comp  eng,  900  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil  burning;  keel  Mar31/21; 
launch  Aug6/21. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  V.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

Hull  736,  tugboat  Staples  Trans 
Co;  1361/2  LBP;  27  beam;  I61/2  load- 
ed draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1  TE  eng 
700  HP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  I6XIII/2; 
keel   Mayl6/21;    launch   Aug4/21. 

President  Roosevelt,  hull  737,  fer- 
ryboat City  of  New  York;  247  LBP: 
66  beam;  I91/2  loaded  draft;  15  load- 
ed speed;  1  F&A  comp  eng,  3500  HP; 
4  B&W  WT  boilers,  13,000  sq  ft; 
keel  May23/21;  launch  Nov5/21;  de- 
liver Nov/21. 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  1.5-10 
xl  1-1 11/4;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  IO1/2  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
11% ;  keel  not  laid. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

No  name,  hull  32,  tanker  Texas  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7% 
loaded  draft;  lli/>  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  keel  Nov 
9/20;   launch  Novl9/21. 

Canadian 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR- 
ING COMPANY,  LTD., 
LAUZON  LEVIS, 
P.  Q.,  CANADA 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  W.  Van 
Wyck. 

Canadian  Challenger,  hull  476,  sin- 
gle -  screw  cargo  Canadian  govern- 
ment; 400  LBP;  52  beam;  25-3  load- 
ed draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  8350  D 
WT;  TE  surface  cond  engs,  3000  I 
HP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  15-6x 
11-6;  keel  Mayl4/20;  launch  July 
7/21 ;  deliver  Oct27/21. 
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NOVA   SCOTIA   STEEL  &  COAL 
CO.,  TRENTON,   N.  S. 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  M.  Seely. 

Sea  King,  hull  9,  exploring  yacht 
Baron  Bliss,  Nassau,  Bahamas;  137- 
10  LBP;  28-6  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
7  loaded  speed;  semi-Diesel  440  BH 
P,    twin-screw    eng;    keel    Aug24/20. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 

The  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany has  received  orders  for  the 
following: 

One  size  "F"  towing  machine  with 
auxiliary  warping  heads,  electric 
drive,  for  fuel  oil  supply  for  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Navy,  now  building 
at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Steering  gears  for  the  ice  boat 
Annapolis,   City  of  Baltimore. 

Windlasses  for  a  new  yacht  being 
built  by  Henry  J.  Gielow,  also  for 
an  electric  windlass  for  a  vessel  be- 
ing constructed  in  Tebo  Yacht  Basin, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Moore  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  con- 
struct the  deck  machinery  for  a  2650- 
ton  tanker  for  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company,  which  is  to  be  built  by 
the  Harlan  Plant.  This  machinery 
will  consist  of  a  7  by  7  inch  Beth- 
lehem spring  quadrant  type  steering 
gear  with  horizontal  engines,  an  8V4 
by  8  inch  Bethlehem  spur  gear  wind- 
lass suitable  for  taking  I'ji  inch  an- 
chor chain,  and  a  614  by  8  inch  Beth- 
lehem   steam    self-contained    gypsey. 

The  Augusta,  Gardiner  &  Booth- 
bay  Steamboat  Company  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  Kearfott  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City 
for  new  machinery  for  the  river  boat 
Virginia. 

It  is  understood  that  an  export 
order  has  been  placed  with  the  Kear- 
fott Engineering  Company,  Inc.,  95 
Liberty  street,  New  York,  for  an  en- 
gine and  boiler  room  equipment  for 
a  tugboat.  The  boat  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  100-foot  harbor  tugs  built 
in  this  country  for  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Drydocking  and  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sparrow's  Point  Plant 

Conversion  from  coal  to  oil  burn- 
ing: Fort  St.  George,  Furness  Withy 
&  Co.  Alterations  to  stern:  lowan, 
United  American  Lines. 

UNION  PLANT 
Alameda  Works 

Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  dry- 
docking,  painting:  Raymond,  Chas. 
Christensen.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Daisv  Freeman.  New  propeller: 
Claremont,  Solano,  Mayfair.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs,  drydocking,  paint- 
ing: Vanguard,  Ramon,  Cypress,  Mo- 
jave,  Trinidad  (also  repairs  to  boiler 
,seatings). 


Potrero  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Walkure, 
Edgar  Luckenbach,  Utility,  Plutco, 
Nanking,  Coquille  River,  Lurline, 
Victoria  De  Larrinaga  (also  repairs 
to  chocks).  La  Purisima,  Frank  G. 
Drum,  Spectator.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs, drydocking,  painting:  Tasca- 
lusa,  Tatoosh,  Hollywood,  Sinaloa 
(also  hull  damage  repairs),  Eviken. 
Making  and  installing  deck  lash- 
ings: Canada.  Retubing  boilers,  re- 
pairs to  blower  engine:  Buckeye 
State.  Hull  damage  repairs,  drydock- 
ing, painting:  Rose  City.  Engine, 
boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  Manoa.  Remetalling  bear- 
ings: Hondui'as.  Repairs  to  cargo 
pump:  Olinda.  Repairs  to  steering 
gear:  Pomona.  Engine,  boiler,  hull 
repairs:  Italian  cruiser  Libia.  Al- 
terations to  propeller:  Sylvan  Arrow. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 
SAN  PEDRO 
Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Chase  No.  323,  R-7,  Mervine  No.  322, 
R-4,  Hull  No.  330,  Summer  No.  333, 
R-3,  R-5,  R-8,  Farenholt  No.  332, 
MacDonough  No.  331,  H-6  H-8,  H-5, 
H-7.  Repairs  to  anchor  windlass  and 
refrigerating  system:  Sierra.  Dock- 
ing, painting,  tailshaft,  stern  tube, 
minor  repairs:  Whittier.  Minor  re- 
pairs: Pacific,  Samson,  Daisy  Put- 
nam, Protector,  Catherine  C.  Sud- 
den, Humanity,  Pacific,  Edna  (on 
main  engine),  Robin  Adair.  Boiler 
repairs:  Cold  Harbor.  Generator  re- 
pairs, Willhilo.  Minor  welding  job, 
cargo  door:  Yale.  Docking,  painting, 
new  propeller:  Henrietta.  Condens- 
er and  turbine  repairs:  K.  I.  Luck- 
enbach. Docking,  painting,  propell- 
er, stern  tube,  boiler  repairs:  Spring- 
field. Emergency  repairs  to  hull : 
Thomas  Crowley. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION,  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Conversion  from  colliers  to  freight- 
ers: Franklin,  Fairmont,  United 
American  Lines. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
hull  repairs:  General  McDowell,  La 
Merced,  Northland.  Drydocking, 
cleaning,  painting,  engine  repairs: 
Edward  T.  Jeffrey,  Mayfair.  Dry- 
docking, cleaning,  painting:  Asbury 
Park  (also  wheel  work),  Haida, 
Wellington,  Catherine  Sudden,  Ro- 
tarian  (deck  repairs),  Seaward.  Deck 
repairs:  West  Inslip,  W.  P.  Barge 
No.  2-G,  S.  J.  Luckenbach.  Engine 
repairs:  Santa  Rita,  Munaries,  Ens- 
ley  City,  Newport,  Matsonia,  Orien- 
tal, Manukai,  Buford,  Lightship  Ma- 
drona.  New  propeller  blades:  Se- 
bree.  Drydocking,  painting,  clean- 
ing, hull,  engine  repairs:  Venezuela, 
Royal  Arrow.  New  propeller,  Sha- 
bonee. 

NAVY  YARD,   PUGET  SOUND 
Docking,     miscellaneous     repairs: 
Ballard,     Laub,     McLanahan,     Shu- 


brick,  Greene,  Philip,  Nitro,  Coal 
barge  No.  467,  100-ton  Crane,  Iro- 
quois, Subchasers  No.  301,  295. 
Docking  and  minor  repairs:  Sinclair, 
Keystone  State.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs :  Swallow,  John  Francis  Burnes, 
Wickes,  Evans,  Buchanan,  Aaron 
Ward,  Zeilin.  Repairs  to  cable  ma- 
chinery: Burnside.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs incident  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Eagle  No.  57,  Pawtucket, 
Sotoyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck.  Care 
and  preservation:  Oregon,  Seattle, 
Missoula,  Charlotte,  S.  C.  No.  310. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Rudder  repairs:  Edmore.  Dock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  West  Ison,  Durand.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Sam'l  Ringgold,  Tal- 
thybius,  Washington,  Burrard,  Presi- 
dent. Voyage  repairs:  Colusa.  Sur- 
vey and  temporary  repairs:  Lubrico. 
Miscellaneous  betterments:  We- 
natchee.  Miscellaneous  repairs  and 
betterments,  also  new  accommoda- 
tions in  steerage  quarters  :  Keystone 
State.  Survey  and  hull  repairs:  Ad- 
miral Watson.  Hull  repairs:  Ari- 
zonan.  Conversion  into  ferry :  What- 
com. Cleaning,  painting:  Washtuc- 
na,  Restorer,  Pico,  Kennecott,  Pe- 
troleum II,  Forest  T.  Crosby.  Re- 
pairs to  elevator:  Bailey  Gatzert. 
Repairs  to  main  feed  line:    Mexican. 

WINSLOW    MARINE    RAILWAY    & 

SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

SEATTLE 

Engine  and  oil  burner  repairs: 
Anyox.  Drydocking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing: Russell  Haviside  (also  minor 
plank  repairs),  Bainbridge  (also  hull 
repairs),  Montreccio  (also  unship- 
ping rudder),  Meriden,  Nottingham 
(also  overhauling  and  replacing  16 
.strakes  both  sides).  Drydocking,  en- 
gine repairs:  Griffdu,  GrifFco,  Ful- 
ton. 

The  Greatest  Fleet 

When  the  new  20,300  deadweight 
ton  tanker  Wm.  Rockefeller  was  de- 
livered to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  in 
November,  the  Standard  of  New  Jer- 
sey's great  building  program  came 
to  an  end.  It  now  has  66  seagoing 
vessels  of  641,259  deadweight  tons, 
the  largest  privately-owned  fleet  un- 
der the  American  flag  and  the  larg- 
e.st  single  tanker  fleet  in  the  world. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  with  41  ves- 
sels of  165,000  deadweight  tons,  leads 
privately-owned  shipping.  Its  build- 
ing program  is  not  complete,  how- 
ever, two  vessels  of  15,000  dead- 
weight tons,  which  are  included  in 
the  total,  remaining  to  be  delivered. 

The  Wm.  Rockefeller  and  sister, 
the  John  D.  Archbold,  are  the  larg- 
est tankers  of  the  world. 

The  First  Tanker 

In    this    connection   the   following 
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item  from  the  Chester  Compass,  pub- 
lished by  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  will   be  of  interest: 

M.  R.  MacDowell  was  in  charge 
of  building  the  first  steamer  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  oil  in  bulk. 
This  steamer  was  built  at  the  John 
Roach  Yard  about  thirty-five  years 
ago.  She  was  owned  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  and  was  named 
the  Standard.  Her  engines  and  boil- 
ers have  been  removed,  but  she  is 
still  in  use  as  a  barge. 

He  also  built  for  the  same  com- 
pany barges  No.  57  and  No.  58,  some 
thirty-two  years  ago,  both  of  which 
are  still   in   commission. 

Oil  Carriers  Feared 
About  the  same  time  that  barges 
No.  57  and  No.  58  were  built,  he 
also  made  very  extensive  repairs  to 
the  steamer  Maverick,  which  was 
built  in  Baltimore  and  found  to  be 
leaking  very  badly  on  her  maiden 
trip  from  Point  Breeze  to  Boston. 
Insurance  companies  in  those  days 
would  not  permit  a  vessel  to  be  tied 
up  at  the  wharf  that  had  carried 
oil ;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for 
repairs  to  be  made  in  midstream. 
After  this  work  was  done,  to  Mr. 
MacDowell's  satisfaction,  he  accom- 
panied her  to  Point  Breeze,  now 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany, where  she  received  a  full  car- 
go; and  from  there  he  made  the 
trip  to  the  Maverick  Oil  Works,  in 
Boston,  without  a  mishap  of  any 
kind,  delivering  her  load  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

About  a  year  after  this,  when  the 
Roach  firm  lost  the  contract  for  two 
other  barges,  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  of 
Elizabethport,  New  Jersey,  being  the 
lowest  bidder,  the  Standard  people 
requested  Mr.  Roach  to  permit  Mr. 
MacDowell  to  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  the  Elizabethport 
yard  to  look  after  the  construction 
of  these  two  barges,  both  of  which 
were  built  under  his  supervision 
with  success. 

Some  Early  Difficulties 
A  few  years  later,  when  Mr.  Roach 
was  building  the  A,  B,  C,  D  of  the 
navy,  having  trouble  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  being  forced  through 
their  treatment  to  make  an  assign- 
ment, Mr.  MacDowell  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  South  Chi- 
cago Shipyard  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
While  there  he  was  requested  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  make  a 
trip  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  where 
barge  No.  81  was  being  built  for 
them  and  which  had  been  delayed 
several  weeks  due  to  their  being  un- 
able to  make  her  tight.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell enlightened  them  on  many 
subjects,  and  helped  them  to  get 
through  the   difficulty. 
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After  severing  his  connections  creasing  extent  upon  other  countries 
with  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  are  all  distant  overseas  from  the 
Yard  which  position  he  held  for  centers  of  consumption-for  exam- 
fourteen  years,  as  superintendent,  ,  ,,  ■  „  ■  ., 
he  has  been  inspecting  the  building  "''''.  ^^xico,  Persia,  the  Dutch  East 
of  vessels  for  various  companies,  Indies,  etc. — which  means,  from  the 
namely,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  shipping  viewpoint,  more  tankers. 
Texas  Oil  Company,  Gulf  Refining  Furthermore,  the  rapid  adoption  of 
Company,  and  several  others.  oil-burning  ships  (364  vessels,  total- 
Oil  Tanker  Increase  'JkV'T'''''V!^ZnZVy''}''' ""r 

2536  ships  of  12,800,000  tons)  makes 

Only    55    steam    tankers,    totaling  necessary   the   employment   of   much 

201,000   gross   tons,   were   flying   the  tanker  tonnage  in  supplying  bunker 

American  flag  in   1914;    seven  years  stations.      While    many    tankers    are 

later  there  were  356  oil  carriers  un-  idle   at  the  present  time,   any   large 

der  American   registry,   with  a  ton-  increase    in    the   world    consumption 

nage  ten  times  that  in  1914,  accord-  of   oil   will   call   for  the   services   of 

ing  to   a  table  compiled   by  the  bu-  all  available  tonnage  that  can  carry 

reau  of  navigation  and  published  in  oil   in  bulk. 

Commerce  Reports.  The  United  States  '_ 

now   has    53    per   cent   more   tanker  w\      .i 

tonnage   than   the   United    Kingdom.  *^CatnS 

American-flag  tankers  have  account-  Alexander    F.     Morrison,    of    San 

ed  for  76  per  cent  of  the  total  world  Francisco,  a  director  of  the  Matson 

increase  of  such  tonnage  since  1914.  Navigation  Company  and  other  large 

The  rapid  development  of  our  fleet  corporations,    in    Singapore    Novem- 

of  tank  ships  is  the  story  of  our  in-  I, 

creasing    dependence    upon    Mexico  Howard  Carleton  Holmes,  civil  and 

for   crude   oil;     in    1914   the   United  consulting  engineer  and  designer  of 

States  imported  3,100,000  barrels  of  '"^"^'  drydocks,  in  San  Francisco  Oc- 

oil;      in     1920,     105,600,000     barrels,  to^er  30. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  ''"""    McAteer,    president    of    the 

tankers  owned   bv  American   capital  McAteer    Shipbuilding    Company,    in 

but  operated  under  foreign  flags  for  Seattle  _  October   24. 

reasons  of  economy  were  transferred  Gardiner  C.  Deering,  the  oldest  ac- 

to  American  registry,  37  such  tank-  *'^®  shipbuilder  in  the  United  States, 

ers,  aggregating   182,000  gross  tons,  '"    ^^^^'   Maine,    October   24   at   the 

being  so  transferred   in   1915— most  ^^®  °^  ^^• 

of  them  from  Germany.  James  Cant,  superintendent  of  the 

Statistics  of  Tonnage  Wallace    Shipbuilding    and    Drydock 

The  comparative  amounts  of  mer-  Company,   Vancouver,   in   Vancouver 

chant  steam  and  gas  tanker  tonnage  October  24. 

accredited    to    leading    countries    on  Martin     C.     Erismann,     formerljr 

June    30    for   the   years    1914,    1918,  "^^^'    architect    of   the   Long   Beach 

1920  and  1921,  are  shown  in  the  fol-  Shipbuilding  Company,  in  New  York 

lowing  table:  City. 

Merchant  Steam  and  Gas  Tanker  Tonnage  of  Principal  Countries 

on  June  30 

1914                 1918  1920  1921 

United  States  201,160             844,691  1,362,964  2,121,863 

United  Kingdom  819,993          1,352,453  1,224,791  1,398  187 

Norway   4,728               80,308  107,484  'l3o'864 

Holland  83,294               79,388  93,863  115,032 

^"■ance  11,232              19,054  21,311  47,696 

Germany   204,849               48,694  32,059  11425 

Other  106,694              71,579  87,049  145,099 

Totals 1,431,950  2,496,167         2,929,521  3,970,166 

In   addition  to  the  steam  and  gas  ~  ' 

tankers,  there  are  in  the  oil-carrying  Ernest  E.  Penn,  for  several  years 

service  91  sailing  and  barge  vessels  with   the    Canadian   Pacific    Railway 

of   139,000   gross   tons,    105,000   tons  offices    in    Portland,    San    Francisco 

of  which  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  Seattle,   in  Berkeley,  California, 

and    approximately    160,000    tons    of  m„,       u       1. 

navy    vessels,    62.000   tons    of   which  ^o^^^^ber  14. 

belong  to  the  United  States.  ''■    ^-    Lawless,    formerly    general 

The  essential  fact  in  the  oil  situ-  auditor   of   the    Pacific    Coast    Com- 

ation  is  that  the  present  and  future  pany    and    manager    of    the    Pacific 

S?a[eTwhicl!T''H°"'"r'  '^.'  ^"''"''     Coast  Steamship  Company,  in  Bourne-' 
States,  which  is  depending  to  an  in-     mouth,  England. 
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Marine  Insurance 

CHARLES   F.  HOWELL,    EASTERN   CONTRIBUTING    EDITOR 

The  Hague  Rules 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects before  marine  underwriters  dur- 
ing the  past  month  has  been  the 
Hague  Rules,  1921,  which  our  Eng- 
lish confreres  are  anxious  to  have 
generally  adopted.  These  are  the 
findings  made  at  the  Hague  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  heralded  as  the 
dawning  of  the  international  bill  of 
lading.  Several  underwriting  bodies 
in  Great  Britain  have  passed  reso- 
lutions favoring  an  adoption  of  the 
rules,  and  it  is  said  that  shipping 
interests  on  the  other  side  are  cor- 
dial toward  them.  But  American 
marine  underwriters  are  not  partic- 
ularly impressed  with  the  Hague 
output.  Several  meetings  of  the 
American  Institute  have  been  held 
at  which  the  rules  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that,  although  they  are  ad- 
vantageous in  that  they  fix  the  car- 
rier's minimum  liability  at  £100  in- 
stead of  the  present  figure  of  $100, 
and  have  other  minor  features  of 
interest,  still  they  are  but  voluntary 
agreements  and  never  could  safe- 
guard the  shipper  and  the  under- 
writer against  encroachments  of  the 
carriers  as  the  Harter  Act  would 
do  if  the  pending  amendments  to  the 
latter  were  adopted.  And  right  there 
is  where  the  hitch  comes  in.  Will 
the  Harter  Act  ever  be  amended? 
For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
there  have  been  repeated  attempts 
to  have  this  done,  but  they  have 
always  proved  abortive.  This  year, 
however,  better  progress  to  this  end 
has  been  made  than  ever  before; 
and  our  underwriters  feel  that  rath- 
er than  abandon  so  hopeful  a  ease 
and  adopt  the  Hague  Rules,  which 
would  mean  repealing  important  por- 
tions of  the  Harter  Act,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  wait  a  little  longer,  now 
that  they  have  waited  so  long. 

Policies  or  Certificates 

As  predicted  in  these  columns,  no 
action  has  been  taken,  or  is  likely 
to  be  taken,  by  American  marine  in- 
surance interests  in  altering  our 
time-honored  use  of  marine  certifi- 
cates as  convenient  substitutes  for 
the  original  policies.  The  startling 
decision  of  Justice  McCardle,  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  of  the  Eng- 
lish High  Court  of  Justice,  to  the 
effect  that  such  certificates  could 
not  be  legally  held  as  full  substi- 
tutes for  the  policy,  has  not  mate- 
rially disturbed  the  employment  of 
the   former.     They    are   in   as   much 


(_'i'|iyriglit  Clinediiist.  W'astiiiiginn 
Charles   R.  Page,   new  manager  of  the 
Atlantic    marine    department.    Fireman's 
Fund    Insurance   Company. 

demand  as  ever,  and  are  being  used 
right  along.  To  do  away  with  these 
convenient  instruments  would  in- 
volve much  work  and  delay  in  set- 
tlements. It  has  been  found  advis- 
able, however,  to  make  a  short  and 
safe  cut  through  the  problem,  by 
including  in  marine  contracts  the 
clause  "policies  or  certificates  of  in- 
surance." Certain  banks  and  indus- 
tries have  adopted  this  phraseology, 
and  it  appears  to  be  working  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Page  Resigns  from  Syndicates 

One  of  the  most  sensational  pieces 
of  news  since  our  last  issue  was  the 
announcement  of  the  resignation  of 
Manager  Charles  R.  Page  from  the 
American  Marine  Insurance  Syndi- 
cates, as  of  December  31,  to  accept 
the  management  of  the  Atlantic  ma- 
rine department  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  and  Home  Fire  &  Marine  in 
succession  to  Messrs.  F.  H.  and  C.  R. 
Osborn,  resigned.  This  has  been  er- 
roneously construed  in  certain  quar- 
ters as  indicating  a  growing  lack  of 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  syndicates, 
but  no  one  scouts  such  an  intima- 
tion more  sincerely  than  does  Mr. 
Page  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  new  duties  will  keep  him  in  close 
touch  with  the  development  of  those 
bodies  and  he  will  spare  no  eff'ort 
to  show  his  confidence  in  their  prac- 
tical advantages. 

Neither  of  the  Messrs.  Osborn  have 
any  definite  plans  matured;  F.  H.  is 
looking  forward  to  a  rest  at  his  place 
at  Miami,  Florida. 


Mr.  Page  was  born  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  24,  1878;  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  at  Yale  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1900.  He  passed  twenty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  specializing  in  the  loss  and 
executive  side  of  the  business,  and 
only  left  that  company  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appointed  him  to  the 
Shipping  Board  in  1917.  He  resign- 
ed that  connection  in  1919  to  accept 
the  treasurership  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Steamship  Line,  which 
was  the  holding  company  for  five 
important  steamship  lines.  In  the 
spring  of  1920  he  became  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Clyde  and  the  Mallory 
lines  in  charge  of  operations,  and  it 
was  that  summer  that  he  resigned 
to  take  the  management  of  Syndi- 
cate A,  then  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion. With  the  transfer  of  the  lat- 
ter's  organization  and  business  to 
its  successor  corporation,  the  United 
States  Salvage  Association,  Inc.,  his 
most  important  service  came  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  He  has 
made  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
the  East,  and  his  work  with  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  will  be  followed  with 
the  best  wishes  of  all. 

Salvage  Association  Launched 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  American  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Syndicates,  it  was  re- 
cently voted  to  turn  over  the  organ- 
ization and  business  of  Syndicate  A 
to  its  successor,  the  United  States 
Salvage  Association,  Inc.  The  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  latter  is  held 
by  the  subscribers  of  Syndicate  A. 
It  is  a  non-profit  making  organiza- 
tion, designed  to  provide  for  the 
American  shipping  trade  a  service 
that  shall  be  the  counterpart  of  that 
furnished  British  shippers  by  the 
Salvage  Association  of  London.  It 
will  have  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and,  in  fact,  through  its  ar- 
rangement with  Syndicate  A,  will  at 
once  be  provided  with  carefully  se- 
lected agents  at  many  of  the  lead- 
ing ports.  It  takes  over  the  present 
organization  of  the  syndicate,  which 
has  established  its  own  offices  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston and  San  Francisco,  with  its 
principal  operating  oflSce  at  New 
York.  The  surveying  staff  of  the 
association  will  lie  headed  by  W.  C. 
Foley,  as  chief  surveyor,  and  J.  A. 
Wilson,  as  deputy  chief  surveyor.  It 
commenced  operations  on  November 
1,  on  which  date  Syndicate  A  with- 
drew. The  officers  elected  at  the  or- 
ganization meeting  were:  Benjamin 
Rush,  president;    Walter  Wood  Par- 
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sons,  vice-president ;  Gomer  H.  Reese, 
secretary;  and  Charles  R.  Page,  gen- 
eral manager. 

Mall  Truck  Robbery 

Inland  marine  underwriters  re- 
ceived the  shock  of  their  lives  when 
five  bandits  successfully  held  up  a 
United  States  postoffice  truck  in  New 
York  City,  a  short  time  ago,  and  got 
away  with  five  bags  of  registered 
mail  containing  about  $1,500,000  of 
negotiable  securities  and  currency. 
This  rude  awakening  stressed  the 
hazards  surrounding  the  insurance 
of  valuables  sent  by  registered  mail. 
There  is  little  chance  to  create  a  re- 
serve adequate  to  meet  a  wholesale 
loss  of  this  magnitude  out  of  the 
small  premium  yield  derived  from 
writing  bonds  at  from  3  cents  to  5 
cents  a  thousand  dollars.  The  effect 
of  the  hold-up  of  the  mail  truck  is 
reflected  in  the  suggestion  now  go- 
ing the  rounds  that  a  considerable 
differential  in  rate  should  be  charged 
on  negotiable  securities  as  compared 
with  the  less  hazardous  non-negotia- 
ble documents. 

Demand  Simpler  Contract 

Widespread  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  recent  meetings  held  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
and  adopting  a  modernized  standard 
form  of  cargo  policy.  It  is  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  merchants  and 
bankers,  who  are  no  less  interested 
in  the  policy  than  the  underwriters 
themselves,  are  unable  to  read  and 
understand  the  form  now  in  use. 
Time  has  apparently  sanctified  the 
ancient,  obsoletely  -  worded  contract 
that  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  have  so  barnacled  upon 
and  around  every  comma  and  period 
in  it  that  any  possible  deviation 
from  the  precise  language  of  the 
policy  is  regarded  with  horror.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  mislead- 
ing. There  are  apparent  contradic- 
tions all  through   it,   and   the  trade 


has  no  time  to  explore  libraries  of 
legal  interpretations  to  discover  the 
extent  of  the  coverage.  The  attempt 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  this  ven- 
erable document  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  the  many  misunderstand- 
ings that  have  arisen  between  insur- 
ance companies  and  banks  as  re- 
gards certificates  and  policies.  The 
adoption  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Act  of  1906,  which  is 
in  reality  a  codification  of  the  laws 
of  marine  insurance  in  that  country, 
was  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  clar- 
ification of  the  marine  contract;  and 
that  act  has  gone  far  to  remove  the 
unintelligibleness  of  the  archaic  form 
and  smooth  out  the  misunderstand- 
ings general  on  the  other  side.  It 
should  be  of  the  first  importance  to 
our  underwriters  in  rewriting  the 
policy  in  America.  The  warehouse 
clause  has  a  conspicuous  place  among 
those  that  should  be  made  simpler 
and  clearer. 


OfBcial  Changes 


Among  the  more  conspicuous  of- 
fice developments  of  the  last  thirty 
days  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Carpinter  &  Baker,  of  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  marine  mana- 
gers of  the  Western  Assurance  for 
the  United  States,  the  company  hav- 
ing again  decided  to  engage  in  ocean 
marine  after  eighteen  months'  dis- 
continuance of  this  line.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  it  should  select  Carpinter 
&  Baker  to  represent  these  larger 
interests,  as  this  office  has  had  the 
inland  marine  agency  of  the  Western 
Assurance  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  difficulty  less  experienced  un- 
derwriters are  having  in  connecting 
up  with  desirable  companies  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  placing  of 
this  enterprise;  fully  a  dozen  of 
them  were  after  the  Western  Assur- 
ance, but  without  success. 

R.  A.  Fulton  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Talbot,  Bird  &  Company, 
Inc.,  as  also  from  the  directorate  of 
the  Universal  Insurance  Company. 
His  future  plans  have  not  been  an- 


nounced. He  had  been  the  incum- 
bent of  his  late  vice-presidency  for 
five  years,  prior  to  which  he  had 
been  a  deputy  assistant  manager  of 
the  group  of  companies  represented 
by  H.  K.  Fowler.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Thames  &  Mersey  office,  of 
England,  the  best  school  for  under- 
writers in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Raymond  A.  Day  has  resigned  as 
loss  manager  for  the  Shippers'  Un- 
derwriting Agency,  New  York,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  James  Mur- 
phy, of  the  staff  of  O'Keefe  &  Lynch. 

British  Marine  Results  in  1920 

Official  reports  of  the  operations 
of  the  British  marine  insurance  com- 
panies in  1920  have  been  all  filed, 
and  they  show  that  the  results  for 
that  year  were  not  as  profitable  as 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
The  premiums  for  1920  amounted  to 
£34,076,598,  and  the  losses  for  the 
same  period  reached  £26,020,324,  mak- 
ing a  ratio  of  76.5  as  contrasted  with 
one  of  68  for  1919.  The  premium 
account  increased  by  a  comfortable 
margin,  but  the  loss  ratio  more  than 
kept  pace.  The  expenses  of  the  1920 
business  amounted  to  9.2  per  cent 
of  the  premiums. 

C.  F.  H. 

A  Bad  Year 

Pacific  Coast  business,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  underwriters,  has  made 
little  if  any  real  improvement  with- 
in the  last  six  months.  Aside  from 
the  movement  of  seasonal  products 
there  is  little  export  freight  offer- 
ing and  what  does  go  forward  is  at 
such  lower  values  than  obtained  a 
year  or  two  ago  that  insurance  pre- 
miums  undergo  a  double  shrinkage. 

A  few  underwriters  do  not  join  in 
the  general  report  of  slack  trade. 
To  such  as  do  not,  the  tide  has 
definitely  turned;  they  regard  the 
worst  of  the  depression  as  being 
over  and  view  the  prospects  for 
1922  with  quite  a  bit  of  optimism. 
But  many  decline  to  join  in  this  be- 
lief. These  latter  hold  that  the  spurt 
of  Jul.v,  which  appears  to  have  been 
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unexpectedly  general,  was  merely 
a  temporary  gain  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  another  slump.  On  the 
books  of  a  number  of  companies 
July  does  stand  as  an  isolated  peak 
in  a  decline  that  became  bad  about 
March  and  has  continued,  except  for 
the  one  revival,  ever  since.  Minor 
gains  are  reported  for  different 
months  by  different  companies,  but 
that  changes  for  the  better  have  not 
been  general  is  indicated  quite  clear- 
ly by  the  fact  that  one  underwriter 
did  a  fair  volume  of  business  in  Sep- 
tember, while  that  month  was  poor 
for  another  firm. 

To  crown  all,  losses  of  the  year 
have  been  severe.  Some  total  losses 
of  heavily-laden  steel  steamships, 
notable  among  which  were  two  Jap- 
anese vessels  in  the  North  Pacific, 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
smaller  disasters,  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate have  run  to  large  amounts. 
The  year  has  been  decidedly  bad. 

A  U.  S.  S.  B.  Company 

Reports  from  the  East  say  that  the 
Shipping  Board  has  under  consider- 
ation the  organization  of  an  insur- 
ance company  to  write  policies  on 
cargo  transported  in  government  ves- 
sels. "At  the  present  time,"  it  is 
said,  "the  insurance  companies  rate 
virtually  all  of  the  Shipping  Board 
vessels  as  Class  B  and  Class  C,  forc- 
ing the  shipper  to  pay  a  higher  charge 
for  insurance  than  on  the  older  es- 
tablished lines.  In  fixing  the  rates 
on  cargoes,  the  marine  insurance 
companies  take  into  consideration 
the  losses  incurred  by  shippers  on 
the  vessels  of  the  various  steamship 
lines  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  premium  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  results  of  operation."  Com- 
missioner Meyer  Lissner,  in  charge 
of  insurance  for  the  board,  has  been 
studying   the    situation. 

The  following  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  S.  D.  McComb,  manager, 
Marine  Office  of  America,  to  Captain 
Charles  A.  McAllister,  vice-president 


of    the    American    Bureau    of    Ship- 
ping : 

Both    in    the    daily    press    and    in 
many    magazines,    articles    have    ap- 
peared   expressing    the    belief    that 
users  of  Shipping  Board  boats  have 
been    penalized    in    their    insurance 
rates,  and  that  there   is   a  tendency 
on    the    part    of    marine    insurance 
companies  to  charge  higher  rates  on 
Shipping    Board    boats    as    such.     A 
careful    investigation    of    this    con- 
firms  my   belief  that  there  is   abso- 
lutely   no    foundations    for    such    a 
statement.    I  know  of  no  marine  in- 
surance   company    which    does    such 
a    thing.     In    any    given    trade    the 
rates  are  fixed  for  different  lines.    If 
there    is    a    line   of    steamers    which 
operates   good  boats,   is   under   com- 
petent management,  with  reliable  of- 
ficers, and  has  a  record  showing  few 
claims    year    in    and    year    out,    that 
line  will  be  given  a  low  rate  in  ac- 
cordance   with    its    record.     Another 
line   may   be   operating   between   the 
same    points,    the    management    and 
personnel  not  so  good,  have  a  record 
of  having  frequent  claims,  and  ship- 
pers by  that  line  will  be  charged  ac- 
cordingly.    If    some    men    with    no 
knowledge    whatever    of    the    steam- 
ship business  start  a  new  line,  and 
in  the  underwriter's  opinion  the  men 
are     incompetent,    the     probabilities 
are    that   their    record    will    be    bad, 
and  rates  will  be  fixed  on  that  basis. 
It    is    an     unfortunate    fact    that 
many    operators    of    Shipping    Board 
boats   were    incompetent   and    had    a 
bad  record,  and  rates  on  these  boats 
are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ord.   The  fact  that  they  were  Ship- 
ping Board  boats  had  nothing  what- 
ever  to    do    with    the    rates.     Where 
Shipping    Board    boats    were    in    the 
hands    of    competent    operators,    the 
rates    on    these    boats    were    exactly 
the  same  as  on  similar  boats  which 
the     same    operators     owned    them- 
selves.   Some  of  the  incompetent  op- 
erators,  with   bad   records,   complain 
because    they    were    not    given    the 
same    rates    as    competent    operators 
who   had   an   honorable   record   of   a 
year's    standing,    but    there    is    no 
basis  for  a  just  complaint,  as  rates 
are  based  on  results. 


How  Values  Have  Dropped 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  reports  the  following  declines 
in  values  of  exports:  Corn  exported 
in  August,  1921,  went  at  64  cents 
a  bushel  against  $1.75  in  August  of 
last  year;  wheat,  $1.40  per  bushel 
again.st  $2.90;  flour  $6.60  per  bar- 
rel against  $12.15  in  Augu.st,  1920; 
bituminous  coal,  $4.83  per  ton 
again.st  $10.35;  raw  cotton,  11.9 
cents  per  pound  against  37.5  cents  a 
year  ago;  pig  iron,  $26  per  ton 
again.st  $50;  steel  billets,  $27.55  per 
ton  against  $61.60;  mens'  boots  and 
shoes,  $2.70  per  pair  again-st  $5.16; 
crude  mineral  oil,  3.5  cents  per  gal- 
lon again.st  10  cents  per  gallon  a  year 
ago;  refined  sugar,  4.8  cents  per 
pound  against  10.5  cents  in  August 
of  la.st  year;  and  pitch  nine  lumber, 
$31.40  per  M  feet  against  $62.30  one 
year  ago.  Meats  show  a  fall,  but 
not  so  great  as  that  of  many  other 
articles  named;  fresh  beef  exported 
having  averaged  12.8  cents  per 
pound  in  August,  1921,  against  18 
cents  in  August  of  last  year;  and 
bacon  16  cents  per  pound  against 
24  cents  one  year  ago. 

Although  underwriters  are  well 
aware  of  the  decrease  in  values,  they 
probably  will  be  interested  in  these 
precise  figures. 

Here  and  There 

An  appropriation  of  $45,000  in- 
cluded in  the  current  budget  of  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fireboat,  has  been  ordered 
returned  to  the  general  fund  by  the 
city  council.  An  item  of  $30,000, 
inserted  in  the  new  budget  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  cost  of  the  fire- 
boat  being  put  at  $75,000,  was  strick- 
en out. 


Japanese  marine  insurance  busi- 
ness written  during  August  aggre- 
gated yen  719,685,000,  as  against 
yen  856,269,000  of  July. 

Approximate  losses  on  recent  Pa- 
cific casualties  are:     Yamashita  Ki- 
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sen  Kaisha  steamship  Fukui  Maru, 
abandoned  in  the  North  Pacific  Oc- 
tober 27  after  a  severe  hurricane 
had  disabled  her,  cargo,  consisting 
of  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  1500 
tons  of  wheat,  about  $350,000,  hull 
placed  in  .laiian;  Balfour-Guthrie 
schooner  David  Evans,  burned  off 
Timor,  $40,000  hull ;  Moore  schooner 
Carrier  Dove,  ashore  on  Molokai, 
$77,000  cargo,  no  hull;  Crowley- 
Mahoney  steam  schooner  Thomas 
Crowley,  ashore  near  Point  Concep- 
tion  but  pulled  off,  $175,000  hull. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  British  Co- 
lumbia has  ordered  the  restoration 
of  the  license  of  Captain  William 
Bradley,  master  of  the  C.  G.  M.  M. 
Canadian  Exporter,  lost  off  the  Ore- 
gon coast  a  few  months  ago.  His 
license  had  been  suspended  for  six 
months.  In  his  appeal  Captain  Brad- 
ley asserted  that  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  being  tried  and  that  he 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  defend 
himself. 


The  license  of  Captain  D.  G.  Cam- 
eron, master  of  the  General  Petrol- 
eum tanker  Liebre,  has  been  sus- 
pended as  a  result  of  the  grounding 
of  the  vessel  on  Anacapa  Island  in 
February. 


The  monthly  return  of  casualties 
issued  by  the  Liverpool  Underwrit- 
ers' Association,  covering  ships  of 
more  than  500  tons,  shows  that  dur- 
ing August  19  vessels  of  52,104  tons 
were  totally  lost.  Of  these  there 
were  six  British  steamers  of  23,674 
tons,  three  American  steamers  of 
13,069  tons  and  four  Japanese  steam- 
ers of  7907  tons.  Twelve  of  these 
losses  were  ascribed  to  strandings, 
five  to  fires  and  explosions,  one 
abandoned,  and  one  missing.  This 
total  compares  with  16  vessels  of 
23,943  tons  in  August  last  year  and 


13  vessels  of  26,980  tons  in  August, 
1919.  There  were  also  reported  363 
other  casualties.  Of  these  16  were 
due  to  weather  damage,  77  to  strand- 
ing, 81  to  collision,  and  37  to  fire 
or  e.xplosion.  The  number  of  steam- 
ers which  suffered  damage  to  ma- 
chinery, shafts  or  propellers  was  87. 


Three  suits  for  more  than  $30,- 
000  in  the  aggregate  were  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  San 
Francisco,  on  November  15  by  pas- 
sengers of  the  Alaska,  lost  August 
6,  against  the  San  Francisco  &  Port- 
land Steamship  Company.  More  than 
forty  other  claims  remain  to  be  filed 
by  one  attorney,  it  was  said. 

The  American  schooner  Carrier 
Dove,  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Mo- 
lokai, Hawaii,  November  2,  was 
"lost"  twice  before,  once  in  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  on  the  China  coast,  and 
again  in  February,  1920,  during  a 
hurricane  that  cast  her  on  a  reef  of 
Fiji.  She  was  salved  both  times. 
No  salvage  of  the  latest  wreck  is 
possible. 

H.  S.  Bates,  Pacific  Coast  director 
of  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes,  an- 
nounces the  following  changes  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  organization:  John 
G.  Johnston,  manager  fire  insurance 
department,  promoted  manager;  I. 
Barrett,  assistant  manager  transfer- 
red to  acquisition  department;  0. 
Tinnemann,  formerly  assistant  man- 
ager fire  department,  promoted  to 
manager;  J.  S.  O'Neill,  formerly  in 
casualty  department,  appointed  man- 
ager of  department;  G.  W.  Cortel- 
you,  in  charge  marine  business  in 
Southern  California,  transferred  to 
marine  department,  San  Francisco; 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  manager  Seattle  of- 
fice, has  resigned,  and  J.  F.  Beede, 
formerly  in  charge  of  marine  de- 
partment in  Seattle,  made  manager 
of  Seattle  oflSce. 


Personals 

Captain  John  A.  Spillman,  general 
manager  of  the  Globe  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company's  plant  at 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  company,  suc- 
ceeding Benjamin  C.  Cooke,  who  re- 
signed to  enter  other  business.  Al- 
though Captain  Spillman  has  taken 
up  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Cooke  will 
continue  to  act  for  some  time  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  Captain  Spillman 
is  a  graduate  naval  constructor  and 
has  had  many  years'  experience.  He 
formerly  had  supervision  over  re- 
pair work  in  various  yards  for  the 
Navy,  and  during  the  war  was  in 
charge   of   repair  work  at  Brooklyn 
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Navy  Yard.  H.  S.  Brown,  formerly 
superintendent  at  the  Globe  plant, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  works  man- 
ager. No  other  changes  were  made 
in  the  staflF. 

S.  W.  Atkins  has  been  made  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  Java- 
China-Japan  line,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros. 
Company.  He  succeeds  J.  A.  Doyer, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Shang- 
hai. 

F.  C.  Devine,  formerly  freight 
agent  for  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Company, 
and  Northwest  traffic  manager  for 
the  General  Steamship  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  Seattle  agent  of 
the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific. 


F.  G.  Phillips,  formerly  controller 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  has  opened  an 
office  as  certified  public  accountant 
in  San  Francisco. 

Vance  Thompson,  editor  of  the 
Coast  Seamen's  Journal,  the  organ 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Selim  A. 
Silva,  formerly  business  manager. 
Mr.  Thompson  had  been  accused  by 
Andrew    Furuseth    of    bolshevism. 

Chandler  P.  Anderson  of  New 
York  has  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  as  an  arbitrator  to  ad- 
just Norwegian  claims  against  the 
United  States,  which  arose  out  of 
the  requisition  of  vessels  building 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  W.  C. 
Bennif  of  Indiana  will  represent 
the  Shipping  Board  before  the  com- 
mission. 

A.  B.  Natland,  former  manager  of 
the  Seattle  branch,  Atlantic-Gulf  & 
Pacific,  has  resigned. 

E.  L.  Fairbanks  has  been  appoint- 
ed Seattle  manager  of  the  North- 
west Shipping  Company  of  Port- 
land, with  offices  in  the  Colman 
building. 

A.  H.  Bryant,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Portland  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping,  has  been 
made  assistant  to  Captain  W.  C.  Mc- 
Naught,  surveyor  of  the  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  L.  Kreider  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Traders  of  Los 
Angeles  at  the  annual  election  in  No- 
vember. Other  officials  are:  H.  C. 
Mead,  vice-president;  E.  A.  Mills, 
secretary;  J.  Forsyth,  treasurer;  R. 
D.  Kaufman,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer;  directors,  Marius  de  Bra- 
bant, Maynard  McFie,  C.  S.  Beese- 
myer,  C.  H.  Matson  and  Leo  Chand- 
ler. 

Captain  J.  S.  Gibson,  president  of 
the  International  Stevedoring  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  is  one  of  fourteen 
regional  directors  of  the  emergency 
relief  program  of  the  national  un- 
employment conference.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover. 

A.  J.  Miekley  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  Puget 
Sound  branch  of  the  Northwest 
Shipping  Company.  E.  L.  Fairbanks 
is  manager. 

Edgar  McKee  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Commission,  and  has  been  succeeded 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  by 
0.  B.  Kibele. 

Frank  W.  Relyea,  formerly  traffic 
manager  of  Livermore,  Dearborn  & 
Company,  has  been  appointed  to  sue- 
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ceed  H.  H.  Ebey  as  district  director, 
Shipping  Board,  San  Francisco. 

William  B.  Hamilton,  former  spe- 
cial deputy  collector  of  customs,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  collector,  succeed- 
ing J.  0.  Davis.  Lawrence  J.  Flah- 
erty is  surveyor  of  customs,  succeed- 
ing John  S.  Irby. 

A.  E.  Carter  and  Charles  T.  How- 
ard of  Oakland  were  elected  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities at  the  recent  annual  conven- 
tion. The  next  convention  will  be 
held   in   Oakland. 

Captain  Philip  Svendsen,  San  Fran- 
cisco port  captain  of  the  South  A- 
merican  Pacific  (Lindvig)  Line  prior 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  line  from 
business,  has  returned  as  port  cap- 
tain of  the  Latin-American  Line,  the 
new  Lindvig  enterprise. 

E.  E.  Remsberg,  brother-in-law  of 
President  Harding,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Shipping  Board  agent  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

Sir  Bertram  Hayes,  commander  of 
the  White  Star  liner  Olympic,  will 
take  command  of  the  Majestic  when 
she  is  commissioned  in  the  spring 
of  1922.  Captain  A.  E.  S.  Hamble- 
ton  of  the  Adriatic  will  succeed  Sir 
Bertram  on  the  Olympic. 

A.  A.  Moran,  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Company, 
has  been  made  general  traffic  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  in  New 
York.     Traffic   managers  will  be  ap- 
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Harry  Hill,  president  of  Hill.  Hubbell  & 
Company  and  of  the  Bird-Archer  Company 
of  California,  died  at  his  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco September  29.  after  an  illness  of  four 
months.  Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Saginaw,  Mich- 
igan, in  1875.  but  had  been  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco    since    1900. 

His  first  business  connections  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  with  the  Progreso  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  Saginaw  Steel  Steamship  Com- 
pany, most  of  the  vessels  of  which  were  Lake 
freighters  that  were  taken  to  the  Pacific 
through  the  Welland  Canal.  Following  upon 
his  connection  with  these  corporations  as  a 
director,  Mr.  Hill  became  president  of  the 
Santa  Maria  Steamship  Company.  In  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  these  vessels  Mr. 
Hill  was  associated  with  James  Jerome,  and 
the  two  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  colliery  trade  and,  when  oil  began 
to  supplant  coal,  led  in  converting  colliers 
to    tankers. 

In  1904  the  Bird-Archer  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia was  formed  and  Hill.  Hubbell  &  Com- 
pany   followed   in    1907. 

Prior  to  engaging  in  business  Mr.  Hill  was 
first  lieutenant  in  a  Michigan  volunteer  regi- 
ment   during    the    Spanish-American    War. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Mrs.  Ruth  Hill, 
and   by   two   daughters.   Arcline   and   Juanita. 

R.  H.  Hubbell  has  succeeded  Mr.  Hill  as 
president  of  the  Bird-Archer  Company  of  Cal 
ifornia   and    Hill,    Hubbell   &    Companv. 


pointed  for  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Vancouver   and   Shanghai. 

John  T.  Byrne,  secretary  of  Tal- 
bot, Bird  &  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
company.  He  retains  his  position  as 
secretary. 

Henry  Dearborn,  president  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, sailed  for  Europe  November 
14  on  the  Aquitania.  He  will  spend 
several  months  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  on  the  Continent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Coast-European 
service  that  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  recently  inau- 
gurated. This  service  offers  direct 
fortnightly  sailings  from  the  prin- 
cipal United  States  ports  to  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre. 

Lieutenant  F.  X.  Maher,  C.  C,  U. 

S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from  ser- 
vice on  U.  S.  S.  Melville,  repair  ship 
for  destroyers  at  San  Diego,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  plant  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  to  supervise  the  drydock- 
ing  of  destroyers,  submarines  and 
fleet  auxiliaries,  which  are  being 
sent  there  for  hull  cleaning,  paint- 
ing and  minor  repairs. 

Lieutenant  M.  B.  Pollock,  C.  C,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  has  supervised  the  navy 
work  at  the  Los  Angeles  plant  for 
some  months,  has  been  detached  and 
ordered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Vestal,  repair 
ship  to  the  Pacific  fleet,  stationed  in 
Los  Angeles  harbor. 


Wreck    of    the    Pacific    Mail    Steamship    San    Jose    on    San    Roque    Rett 


I'hoto  by  U.  M.  liyrne.  I. OS  Angcici 


DIESEL  SHIP  MANEUVERING 


THE  great  interest  shown  in  the 
Diesel  electric  drive  by  marine 
engineers  throughout  the  world 
is  evident  by  the  many  papers 
read  on  this  subject  by  the  members 
of  the  various  engineering  societies 
and  also  by  the  many  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  technical  press 
from  time  to  time. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
electric  drive  offers  many  attractive 
features,  especially  when  applied  to 
vessels  of  war.  Such  features,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  attract  the  av- 
erage commercial  shipowner  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  generally  regards 
the  electric  drive  as  something  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  average  crew 
to  operate  and  maintain.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  the  electric  drive 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  direct 
Diesel  drive  when  economy  is  to  be 
considered. 

The  commercial  success  of  the  di- 
rect Diesel  driven  ship  is  evident  by 
the  success  already  attained,  also  by 
the  amount  of  new  tonnage  under 
construction  in  Europe  which  will 
be  fitted  with  this  method  of  propul- 
sion. Therefore,  if  the  shipowner 
hopes  to  compete  in  the  world's  car- 
rying trade,  economy  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  propelling  unit  must  be 
his  first  consideration.  The  greatest 
testimony  to  the  Diesel  engine  is  the 
number  of  motorships  in  successful 
operation  today  and  the  fact  that 
voyages  are  undertaken  and  marine 
conditions  accepted  without  any  trep- 
idation because  of  the  machinery  in- 
stalled. It  is  generally  recognized 
that  on  long  non-stop  runs  the  Die- 
sel engine  has  a  reliability  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  steam  recipro- 
cating engine,  the  fuel  consumption 
being  about  one-third  the  quantity 
of  oil  fuel.  The  maneuvering  ability 
of  the  Diesel  engine  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  steam  recipro- 
cating engine  and  to  overcome  this 
the  Diesel  electric  drive  was  flrst 
introduced. 

To  obtain  that  maneuvering  abil- 
ity so  much  desired,  it  should  have 
been  our  aim  to  further  simplify  a 
known  reliable  and  economical  pro- 
pelling unit,  the  Diesel  engine,  in- 
.stead  of  adding  further  complicated 
electric  mechanism  which  naturally 
destroys  that  economy  so  much  de- 
sired and  adds  materially  to  mainte- 
nance and  operative  costs. 

The  first  engine  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel  was  non-reversi- 
ble. It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  marine  engineer  went  to  work 
to  make  this  type  of  engine  reversi- 
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ble  before  it  could  be  successfully 
applied  to  ship  propulsion.  It  may 
seem  preposterous,  at  this  late  date, 
to  state  that  the  Diesel  engine  need 
never  have  been  made  reversible  to 
accomplish  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements necessary  in  ship  maneu- 
vering. This  point  I  will  refer  to 
later. 

The  marine  engineer  has  always 
devoted  himself  to  that  branch  of 
design  and  construction  pertaining 
to  the  propelling  unit  and  the  neces- 
sary auxiliaries  which  go  to  make 
up  the  engineering  equipment  of  the 
modern  ship,  the  hull  design  being 
left  entirely  to  the  naval  architect; 
it  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
success  which  has  attended  a  recent 
invention  that  the  marine  engineer 
should  have  paid  more  attention  to 
the  ordinary  ship's  rudder  which 
with  slight  alteration  is  capable  of 
maneuvering  a  self-propelled  ship  in 
such  a  manner  as  never  before 
equalled  in  the  history  of  naviga- 
tion. It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
fact  that,  with  all  the  far-reaching 
developments  in  the  construction  and 
design  of  the  modern  ship,  the  de- 
sign of  the  ship's  rudder  is  prac- 
tically the  same  today  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  ancients,  it  also  be- 
ing thought  today,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  rudder's  only 
function  was  that  of  the  steering 
of  a  ship. 

The  ingenious  apparatus  which 
brought  the  subject  matter  to  the 
author's  notice  is  the  form  of  ma- 
neuvering and  reversing  rudders 
evolved  by  Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Kitchen. 
Already  numerous  articles  have  been 
published  in  the  press  and  technical 
magazines  of  this  country  and  abroad 
in  connection  with  this  subject;  also, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  installations  have  successfully 
been  made,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  much  of  this  material  given 
here  is  new. 


The  essential  parts  of  the  Kitchen 
rudders  consist  of  two  curved  de- 
flectors which  partly  enclose  the  pro- 
peller; both  deflectors  are  pivoted 
on  top  and  bottom  on  common  cen- 
ters. By  suitable  mechanism  the  de- 
flectors or  rudders  are  made  to  turn 
together  in  the  same  direction  or 
equally   in   opposite   directions. 

With  these  rudders  the  ship  can 
be  steered  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  carrying  helm,  excepting,  how- 
ever, that  the  power  required  for 
steering  can  be  greatly  decreased, 
this  due  to  its  being  found  that  25 
degrees  of  helm  is  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  has  been  prac- 
tically demonstrated  that  the  actual 
steering  ability  of  these  rudders  in 
the  ahead  or  astern  direction  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  usual 
form  of  rudder.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, by  the  many  installations  of 
Kitchen's  rudders  already  made,  that 
to  also  gain  ship  speed,  control  and 
maneuvering  ability  the  steering 
quality  of  the  rudder, has  not  been 
sacrificed  but  greatly  enhanced. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  ma- 
neuvering ability  of  such  Diesel-en- 
gined  ships,  already  fitted  with  the 
Kitchen  rudders,  as  compared  with 
the  maneuvering  ability  of  the  Die- 
sel electric  drive. 

Any  shipowner  giving  considera- 
tion to  this  new  form  of  rudder  will 
realize  the  saving  in  first  cost  and 
simplification  of  the  Diesel  propell- 
ing unit  and  auxiliaries;  it  should 
also  appeal  to  engineers,  as  well  as 
the  saving  in  power  and  fuel  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  propulsion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rud- 
ders should  not  be  fitted  to  the  larger 
type  of  ocean  freighter,  as  the  many 
installations  already  made  have  prov- 
ed eminently  satisfactory,  this  due  to 
the  hard  work  and  ingenuity  which 
has  already  been  done  in  bringing 
the  rudders  and  operating  gear  up  to 
its  present  state  of  efficiency. 


Diesel    Electric   Drive   With    Ordi- 
nary  Rudder 

1.  Maneuvering  control  from  bridge 
without  reference  to  engine  room. 

2.  Engine  (non  -  reversible)  runs  in 
one  direction  only. 

.3.  Flexibility  of  ahead  speed  ranging 
from  zero  to  maximum,  as  desired. 

4.  Flexibility  of  astern  speed  same 
as  above. 

5.  From  full  ahead,  ship  cannot  be 
brought  to  dead  stop  in  less  than 
6  to  7  times  her  own  length. 

6.  Single  screw  ship  cannot  repeat 
this  maneuver. 


Diesel  Direct  Drive  With  Kitchen 
Reversing  Rudder 

1.  Maneuvering  control  from  bridge 
without  reference  to  engine  room. 

2.  Engine  (non  -  reversible)  runs  in 
one  direction  only. 

3.  Flexibility  of  ahead  speed  ranging 
from  zero  to  maximum,  as  desired. 

4.  Flexibility  of  astern  speed  same 
as  above. 

5.  From  full  ahead,  single  screw  ship 
can  be  brought  to  dead  stop  in 
ship's  own  length. 

6.  Single  screw  ship  can  be  rotated 
as  if  on  a  pivot  on  own  axis. 


THE  PRELIMINARY  TO  A  PROMISE 

An  Ardent  Fisherman  Projects  Some  Good  Fish  Stories 

By   H.   A.   B.  SNEVE 

Of  the  Weeks-Howe-Emerson  Company 
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N  a  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review  office  it  was  in- 
sisted by  "The  Powers  that  Are," 
there,  that  the  ideal  man  to  send 
them  interesting  marine  and  commer- 
cial fishing  news,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs taken  along  the  path  of  travel 
along  this  coast  and  Hawaii,  should 
be  the  traveling  salesman  selling  ship 
chandlery,  flags  and  fishing  supplies  to 
the  trade  at  every  port  large  and  small 
between  San  Diego  in  the  south  to 
Vancouver  and  Seattle  in  the  north, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  west; 
and  as  that  has  been  my  lot  since  the 
war,  their  choice  fell  on  me. 

I  have  promised  to  write  and  "kodak 
as  I  go,"  both  while  at  work  and  play. 
The  most  thrilling  of  the  latter  so  far 
has  been  surf-board  riding  at  Waikiki 
and  fishing  for  the  big  ones  out  of  Hilo, 
which  sport  was  only  equaled  by  a  40- 
mile  ride  I  took  via  pack  and  saddle 
horse  on  the  government  trail  up  the 
St.  Joe  River  on  a  week  -  end  while 
working  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake  ports  in 
Idaho  last  summer.  The  trout  were  the 
biggest  and  the  hungriest,  to  say  noth- 


One    corner    of 


indow   display    showing    ship    chandlery,    nets    and    twine 


ing  of  gamiest,  I  have  ever  tackled, 
second  only  to  the  fighting  Uluas  in 
the  Hawaiian  waters. 

As  this  preliminary  "leaves  me"  at 
the  home  port,  my  kodak  offering  in 
this  issue  will  be  of  the  work  I  enjoy 
most  next  to   selling   anchors   and   fish 


hooks — namely,  arranging  our  goods  in 
window  di.splay  fashion — of  which  work 
my  boss  always  has  plenty  saved  up 
for  me  while  sojourning  in  the  home 
port  at  90  Market  Street. 

Here   endeth   the   preliminary — much 
is  left  unsaid. 


A  well  arranged  sample  board 


Corner    of    display    window    showing    sportsman's    hshmg    tacltic    and 
an  arrangement  of  national  and  house  Hags 
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The  steam   cruising   yacht   Louise 


THE  STEAM  YACHT  LOUISE 


ON  October  2  the  steam  yacht 
Louise,  owned  by  E.  D.  Burge 
of  Newport,  California,  arriv- 
ed in  San  Francisco  thirty- 
four  hours  out  of  Newport  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  in  connection  with  the 
moving  picture  industry  of  Southern 
California.  A  representative  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  called  on  Cap- 
tain William  Reid,  and  gleaned  the 
following  particulars. 

The  Louise  is  a  wooden  vessel, 
102  feet  long  over-all,  84  feet  long 
on  the  water  line,  14  feet  extreme 
breadth,  with  a  molded  depth  of  8 
feet  2  inches  and  a  draft  of  4  feet 
4  inches.  She  was  designed  by  N. 
G.  Herreshoff,  probably  the  most  fa- 
mous yacht  designer  in  the  world, 
and  built  by  the  Herreshoff  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1893. 


She  is  powered  with  a  triple  ex- 
pansion steam  engine  7  inches  by 
111/4  inches  by  ll^'z  inches  cylinder 
diameters  and  10-inch  stroke,  and 
has  one  watertube  boiler  installed 
by  the  Seabury  Company  in  1910. 
The  Louise  has  a  net  tonnage  of  24 
and  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of 
49.  Her  engines  develop  340  horse- 
power, which  drives  the  hull  at  a 
cruising  speed  of  12  knots.  By  forc- 
ing the  boilers  and  engines  she  can 
be  driven  through  the  water  for  a 
short  period  at  15  knots.  The  fuel 
oil  tanks  have  sufficient  capacity  for 
a  2000-mile  steaming  radius. 

There  are  accommodations  for  sev- 
en of  the  crew  and  ten  to  twelve 
passengers.  She  is  equipped  with 
wireless,  with  specially  built  life- 
boats, and  has  considerable  capacity 
in   refrigeration   equipment  for  tak- 


ing   care    of    perishable    stores    for 
the  commissary. 

Recently  in  a  Southern  California 
shipyard  the  Louise  was  completely 
overhauled,  replanked  and  refitted. 
Her  owner  has  arranged  an  extend- 
ed itinerary  for  cruising  in  Pacific 
Coast  waters  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  His  plans  include  prac- 
tically the  entire  West  Coast  of  the 
two  Americas. 


lly    i.n.ptllfd    y.iclUr.    New    Era    aii-J    Dawn    on    the    Hudson    River 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  YACHTING 

A  FEW  years  back  William  T. 
Donnelly,  consulting  engineer 
of  New  York  City,  prominent- 
ly known  for  his  work  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  floating 
drydocks,  conceived  the  idea  of  work- 
ing small  vessels  in  convoy,  the  lead- 
ing vessel  having  an  electric  power 
plant  which  distributed  power  by  ca- 
ble to  motors  in  the  following  ves- 
sels. Mr.  Donnelly  has  now  built 
and  equipped  two  such  boats  for  his 
own  use;  one,  the  New  Era,  being 
used  as  a  power  plant  and  workshop; 
the  other,  the  Dawn,  being  supplied 
from  the  New  Era  with  power  and 
being  fitted  up  as  a  floating  home 
for  Mr.  Donnellys  family.  The  fam- 
ily have  had  several  extended  cruises 
running  as  far  south  from  New  York 
as  the  Bermudas  with  great  comfort 
and  comparatively  little  expense.  Mr. 
Donnelly  recommends  his  idea  to  all 
those  who  love  the  life  of  the  water. 


DIESEL  POWER  FOR  FISH  BOATS 


A  MARKED  degree  of  interest 
has  been  noted  lately  among 
fishermen  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  district  in  the  ap- 
plication of  crude  oil  motors  to  fish- 
ing craft.  Several  new  installations 
have  been  made  and  quite  a  number 
of  conversions  from  steam  and  from 
distillate  engines  to  Diesel  or  semi- 
Diesel  engines  burning  the  heavier 
grades  of  oil  fuel. 

Notable  among  the  conversion  jobs 
is  that  of  the  Paladini  fish  carrier 
Three  Sisters.  This  boat,  59  feet  10 
inches  over  all  length  by  14  feet 
beam,  was  formerly  operated  by  a 
distillate  engine  of  110  H.  P.  Her 
owner  determined  on  making  a 
change  and  ordered  the  replacing 
of  this  engine  with  a  100  H.  P.  4- 
cylinder  full  Diesel  engine  as  manu- 
factured by  the  Enterprise  Engine 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  She  was 
taken  to  the  boatbuilding  yard  of 
William  Cryer  on  the  Oakland  estu- 
ary, and  the  installation  of  the  en- 
gine and  complete  overhaul  and  re- 
fitting of  the  boat  was  finished  there 
about  three  months  ago. 

This  boat  has  now  been  running 
continuously  for  over  ten  weeks,  a 
large  part  of  that  time  for  twenty- 
three  hours  during  the  day.  She 
makes  better  time  than  formerly  and 
is  now  considered  one  of  the  fastest 
boats  in  the  local  fishing  fleet.  With 
lier  distillate  power  plant  the  cost 
of  operation  for  fuel  was  $2.56  per 
"hour.  With  the  present  Diesel  en- 
gine running  on  14  degree  gravity 
of  fuel  oil  the  cost  is  241/2  cents  per 
hour.  This  saving  alone  amounts  to 
over  $8000  per  year,  and  the  saving 
in  lubricating  oil  also  amounts  to 
considerable,  so  that  the  owner  con- 
fidently expects  his  boat  to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  writer  was  told  by  a  marine 
engineer,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  cylinders  of  this  en- 
gine were  uncovered  for  inspection 
after  seven  weeks'  continuous  run- 
ning in  sea  service,  that  the  surfaces 
and  cylinder  walls  and  the  valve 
iseats  were  as  clean  and  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  just  come  off  the 
grinder.  The  engine  during  these 
seven  weeks  had  been  running  on 
iuel  oil  of  17  plus  degrees  Baume, 
using  27-degree  fuel  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  starting  and  before  stop- 
ping, the  17-degree  fuel  being  heat- 
ed by  the  Enterprise  system  before 
introduction    into   the    cylinders.     , 

Another  notable  conversion  job  is 
that  on  the  Osborn  and  Bornholdt 
tug  Rover.  The  Rover  was  formerly 
operated  by  a  steam  plant  and  used 
as    a    general    purpose    tug    on    San 


iiii.  Sai]  !•  rancisco 


The   boats   Three    Sisters   and    Rover   pulled   out    at    William    Cryer's   yard.    Oakland,    for    overhauling    and 
equipment   with    Enterprise    Diesel    engines 


Francisco  Bay  and  the  Sacramento 
River.  Her  steam  plant  is  being  re- 
placed also  with  a  100  H.  P.  Enter- 
prise Diesel  engine.  This  boat  is 
also  being  remodeled  at  Cryer's 
yard,  and  the  owners  are  sparing 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  their 
effort  to  make  her  the  best  towboat 
of  her  class  on  the  bay. 

She  is  63  feet  over-all  length  and 


15  feet  beam.  Her  propeller  is  54 
inches  in  diameter,  4-blade,  and  at 
full  speed  turns  320  revolutions, 
driving  the  hull  at  10  miles  per 
hour.  The  Rover  will  certainly  be  a 
very  economical  towboat,  and  many 
of  the  owners  and  operators  of  com- 
mercial craft  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
will  be  watching  her  operation  with 
great  interest. 


An  Interesting  Salvage 


WHEN  last  spring  the  old 
American  frigate  Granite 
State,  the  keel  of  which  was 
laid  in  1812,  was  burned  as 
she  lay  tied  up  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson  off  Ninety-seventh  street. 
New  York  City,  oflRcers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  believed  they  were 
confronted  with  considerable  ex- 
pense for  removing  the  charred  ruin. 

But  the  copper  sheathing  on  her 
bottom  and  copper  alloy  spikes  in 
the  hull  made  it  worth  while  for  a 
firm  of  wreckers  to  purchase  her,  on 
the  marine  terms  "as  is  and  where 
is,"  and  to  go  to  the  heavy  expense 
of  floating  the  hull  in  order  to  tow 
it  to  a  point  where  the  metal  can  be 
reclaimed. 

The  Granite  State  was  the  oldest 
warship  in  the  American  Navy.  The 
copper  sheathing  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ship,  which  was  applied  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  1846,  was 
found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

A  corps  of  thirty  men,  includ- 
ing two  drivers,  are  at  present  at 
work  closing  the  ship's  hatches 
and    completing   the    work    of    float- 


ing the  hull.  What  remains  of  the 
Granite  State  will  then  be  towed  to 
Cow  Boy,  near  Bayside,  Long  Island, 
where  the  hulk  will  be  beached  and 
the  destruction  of  the  vessel  by  fire 
completed.  The  ashes  will  then  be 
washed  and  the  metal  reclaimed. 

The  Granite  State  did  duty  in  four 
wars,  but,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  gun 
never  was  fired  from  her  decks  at  a 
hostile  ship.  The  ship  was  commis- 
sioned in  1846  as  the  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  crew  of  1000  men. 

In  1861  she  was  sent  to  Port  Royal 
and  ri^mained  there  during  the  Civil 
War,  serving  as  a  supply  ship.  In 
1872  the  Granite  State  was  towed 
to  New  London,  where  it  was  used 
as  a  receiving  ship.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  was  its  next  location,  where 
in  1876  she  went  into  service  as  a 
training  ship  for  naval  apprentices. 

In  1889  the  Granite  State  was 
anchored  in  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  serv- 
ing as  a  cholera  ship  during  the  epi- 
demic at  that  time.  Incoming  pas- 
sengers were  landed  at  Fire  Island 
and  the  contagious  cases  transferred 
to  the  Granite  State. 
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An  Unusual  Shipment 


TllK  illustration  herewith  shows 
the  delivery  at  Los  Angeles  of 
a  rather  unusual  deckload.  C. 
B.  Eyer,  president  of  the  Gold- 
en State  Woolen  Mills  at  Long 
Beach,  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman. 
Wishing  to  bring  to  this  coast  one 
of  the  best  products  of  yacht-build- 
ing talent  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  he 
commissioned  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  V. 
R.  G.  Wilbur,  on  a  recent  business 
trip  to  purchase  for  him  a  yacht. 

Mr.  Wilbur  selected  the  yacht 
Idalia,- formerly  known  on  the  East 
Coast  as  the  "black  streak."  She  was 
designed  by  F.  D.  Lawley  and  built 
by  George  Lawley  and  Son  Corpora- 
tion at  South  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1906.  She  has  an  over-all  length 
of  74  feet  6  inches,  a  water  line 
length  of  51  feet,  extreme  breadth 
of  16  feet,  and  a  draft  of  9  feet  9 
inches  and   is  schooner-rigged. 

When  purchasing  this  craft  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  buyer 


to  ship  her  to  Los  Angeles  as  a 
deckload  on  the  West  Haven  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Company.  Her  masts  were  unstepped 
and  with  her  booms  and  rigging 
were  lashed  to  her  deck,  and  she 
was  firmly  secured  to  a  cradle  built 
especially  for  her  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer.  On  her  arrival  at  Los 
Angeles  the  West  Haven  took  posi- 
tion under  the  100-ton  shearlegs  at 
the  outfitting  wharf  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  and  the  Idalia,  weighing 
50  tons,  was  lifted  clear  of  her 
cradle  by  properly  adjusted  slings 
and  held  suspended  until  the  West 
Haven  had  steamed  away  to  her  own 
dock.  The  yacht  was  then  gently 
lowered  into  the  water  and  moored 
alongside  the  outfitting  dock  where 
she  will  be  completely  rigged  for 
service  in  Southern  California  wa- 
ters. 


Note 


Below  IS  an  aeroplane  view  of  Naples.  California,  and  the  southern  environs  of  Long  Beach.  .,„.^ 
the  large  fill  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner.  This  work  was  recently  completed  by  the  United  Dredg- 
ing Company  of  Los  Angeles,  who  reclaimed  about  250  acres,  raising  the  ground  to  about  4''j  feet 
above  high  tide  level  and  leaving  in  Alamitos  Bay  a  beautiful  fishing,  bathing  and  boating  area  and 
small  boat  harbor  1000  feet  wide  by  almost  10.000  feet  long.  The  state  highway  connecting  Long 
Beach  with  Capistrano  will  pass  through  the  center  of  this  property,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be 
large   developments  there   in   the   near    future. 


Lifting  the  sailing  yacht  Idalia  off  the  deck  of 
the  SS.  West  Haven  under  the  100-ton  shearlegs 
of   the    Los  Angeles    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock    Co. 
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Setting  the  broken  nose  of  commerce 


THE  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  torches — 
those  twin  metal  surgeons — are  indispensable  in 
ship  yards. 

Wherever  metals  must  be  cut  or  joined  neatly, 
quickly  and  economically  the  oxy-acetylene  process  is 
invaluable. 

DISSOLVED       ACETYLENE 

because  of  its  portability,  has  made  it  possible  to 
weld  or  cut  in  the  most  inaccessible  places.  Wherever 
the  job  may  be— below  or  aloft,  inside  or  out— Prest- 
O-Lite  goes  to  the  job ! 

Forty  Plants  and  Warehouses  insure  a  constant  and 
unlimited  supply  of  uniformly  pure  gas.  Write  us 
about  the  Prest-O-Lite  nation-wide  service  plan. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,   Inc. 

General  Offices 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,    Toronto 
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NEW  YORK'S  BIG  MARINE  SHOW 

Exposition  Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Marine  Equipment  Association  of  America  a  Huge  Success 

M 


R.  J.  S.  HINKS,  pub- 
lisher and  owner  of 
Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, writes  from 
New  York  of  tlie  "great 
pleasure  experienced  in  at- 
tending the  Marine  Show" 
which  was  held  in  New 
York  for  six  days,  Novem- 
ber 14  to  19,  inclusive.  "I 
was  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  efficient  business  man- 
ner in  which  this  show  was 
conducted.  Practically  every 
item  in  every  exhibit  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  salesman's 
sample  designed  for  business 
use.  At  the  executive  offices 
of  the  Marine  Equipment  As- 
sociation, which  occupied 
booths  35,  36,  37  and  38,  of- 
ficials or  committeemen  of 
that  association  were  con- 
stantly on  hand  to  extend 
courtesies  to  visitors  or  to 
aid  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the   exhibitors." 

The  following  brief  notices 
and  the  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article  will  give 
some  idea  of  a  few  of  the 
exhibits. 

American  Brass  Company, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  ex- 
hibited a  full  line  of  samples 
of  their  brass  and  composi- 
tion wire,  pipe,  screens  and 
sheets.  This  exhibit  occu- 
pied booth  75. 

American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  their  well  known 
line  of  electric  heaters,  in- 
cluding the  rivet  heater, 
which  has  come  into  consid- 
erable use  recently  in  ship- 
building and  general  con- 
struction work.  This  exhibit 
occupied  booth  150,  and  the 
company  was  well  represent- 
ed by  F.  C.  Cheston  and  W. 
M.    Earl. 

American  Engineering 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, occupied  booths  81 
and  96,  with  exhibits  of  elec- 
tric and  electro  -  hydraulic 
auxiliary  machinery,  includ- 
ing a  35  horsepower  deck 
winch,  an  electro  -  hvdraulic 
steering  engine  with  hy- 
draulic telemotor,  an  elec- 
tric windlass,  and  an  electro- 
hydraulic  winch.  P.  E.  Kri- 
bel,  marine  sales  manager, 
and  six  assistants  did  the 
honors  for  this  exhibit. 

American  Manganese 
Bronze  Company,  Holmes- 
burg,    Pennsylvania,    exhibit- 


ed bronze  and  manganese 
bronze  propeller  blades,  and 
a  very  instructive  display  of 
comparative  tests  of  metals 
used  for  casting  propeller 
blades  and  of  photographs 
of  installations.  "Messrs.  C. 
R.  Spare  and  C.  S.  Bower 
were  representing  this  com- 
pany at  the  time  of  our  visit 
to  booth  63." 

American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chicago,  had  filled  booth  159 
with  examples  of  their  line 
of  cast  steel  anchors.  "Their 
genial  representative,  Mr.  A. 
P.  Jones,  was  kept  busy  dis- 
pensing literature  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  cast 
steel    for   this   purpose." 

Asbestolith  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  C.  Burn- 
side,  its  president,  displayed 
in  booth  206  several  exhibits 
showing  the  adaptability  of 
asbestolith  as  a  protective 
covering  for  steel  plates  on 
ships'  decks  and  also  its 
adaptability  in  covering  both 
wood  and  steel  for  general 
construction  and  building 
purposes. 

A  s  h  t  o  n  Valve  Company, 
New  York,   under  the  super- 


BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATl 


'|ng  co.l        /    ^ 


A  notable  exhibit  of  refrigerating  machinery  of  the  ammonia  compression 
type.  The  chart  at  left  shows  by  a  well  arranged  color  scheme  the  complete 
cycle    in    the    refrigeration    process    with    ammonia. 


vision  of  Charles  W.  Buck- 
elew,  exhibited  its  line  of 
whistles,  gauges,  testing  out- 
fits, and  safety  and  relief 
valves   in   booth   219. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany, New  York,  occupied 
four  booths  with  large  draw- 


ings on  a  scale  of  one-half 
actual  size,  showing  the  de- 
tails of  their  various  types 
of  boilers.  They  also  had 
on  display  numerous  models 
of  furnace  fronts,  oil  burn- 
ers, headers,  and  a  full  line 
of  boiler  fittings  and  valves. 


The  exhibit   of  the  Bethlehem   Shipbuilding   Corporation   featured   the  marine   engineering    activities   of   that 

firm   largely  in  auxiliary   machinery 
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They  had  six  representatives, 
including  J.  Coleman,  T.  B. 
Stillman,  and  E.  A.  Colson. 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania,  were  repre 
sented  by  K.  W.  Heinrich. 
sales  engineer,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  representatives 
from  the  sales  department. 
Their  exhibit  occupied  four 
booths  and  included  as  a 
main  feature  a  large  show- 
ing of  the  new  Bethlehem- 
Weir  line  of  marine  auxil- 
iaries. This  line  as  exhib- 
ited consisted  of  25-ton  evap- 
orator; 14-inch  centrifugal 
pump  direct  connected  to  9- 
inch  by  8-inch  vertical  steam 
engine;  912-inch  by  7-inch 
by  15-inch  dual  air  pump; 
SVi'-inch  by  2V2-inch  by  5- 
inch  feed  pump;  812-inch  by 
6-inch  by  18-inch  feed  pump; 
7y4-inch'by  5-inch  by  10-inch 
horizontal  fuel  oil  pump; 
1012-inch  by  8-inch  by  22- 
inch  pair  of  feed  pumps  and 
tank  pump  body  and  valve 
chest,  21-inch  by  14-inch  by 
27-inch  feed  pump;  7-inch 
by  8-inch  by  18-inch  general 
service  pump;  412-inch  by 
5  -  inch  by  12  -  inch  general 
service  pump.  Other  prod- 
ucts included  were  a  Bethle- 
hem duplex  ram  hydraulic 
telemotor  connected  up  in 
working  order,  a  complete 
Bethlehem  -  Dahl  mechanical 
oil  -  burning  system  with 
pumps  and  a  section  of  the 
furnace  front;  also  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  complete  line 
of  Bethlehem  -  manufactured 
marine  valves  and  fittings. 

H.  E.  Boucher  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  New  York, 
with  Dwight  S.  Simpson  in 
charge,  exhibited  in  booths 
84  and  93  a  line  of  minia- 
ture marine  specialties  which 
had  been  gotten  up  with  the 
idea  of  educating  schoolboys 
in  marine  engineering  and 
interesting  them  in  nautical 
affairs.  This  line  includes 
quite  a  number  of  types  of 
engines  from  the  single  cyl- 
inder oscillating  to  a  minia- 
ture compound  towboat  en- 
gine, with  a  line  of  boilers 
and  bolts  to  match.  Minia- 
ture sailboats  and  power 
boats  run  by  spring  motors 
and  by  electric  storage  bat- 
tery motors  were  also  shown. 
The  exhibit  was  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
miniature   shipyard. 

Brunswick  Refrigerating 
Company,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  exhibited  one  of 
their  two-ton  steam  engine 
driven  compressors  complete 
and  in  working'brder.  This 
machine  was  operated  by  an 


This  exhibit  of  the  products  of  a  San  Francisco  firm  featured  working  models  of  their  efficient  oil  burning 

system  for  marine  boilers 


electric  motor  through  a  fric- 
tion drive.  A  1/4-ton  com- 
pressor also  was  shown  with 
the  crankcase  cover  removed 
and  half  of  the  cylinder  cut 
away.  This  w  as  operated  by 
hand  to  show  the  action  of 
the  various  parts  and  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  many  engineers  who 
had  operated  such  a  com- 
pressor but  never  before  seen 


the  inside  of  one.  The  walls 
of  booth  135,  which  housed 
this  exhibit,  were  decorated 
with  many  photographs  of 
vessels  equipped  with  Bruns- 
wick machines.  Underneath 
each  photograph  was  posted 
a  diagram  showing  the  lay- 
out of  the  plant  from  that 
particular  ship.  A  large 
chart  displayed  a  diagram 
colored    in    green    for    liquid 


ammonia,  red  for  gaseous 
ammonia  and  yellow  for  con- 
densing water.  This  diagram 
showed  the  course  of  the  am- 
monia in  a  Brunswick  refrig- 
erating plant  and  the  grad- 
ual change  from  liquid  to 
gas  on  passing  the  expan- 
sion  valve. 

Chase  Metal  Works  and 
Chase  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  rep- 
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resented  by  J.  R.  Griffin  and 
four  other  members  of  the 
sales  organization  force,  ex- 
hibited in  booth  46  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  and  the 
finished  product  of  brass, 
copper,  and  bronze  in  sheets, 
rod,  wire,  and  tubing. 

James  Clark,  Jr.,  Electric 
Company,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, occupied  booth  231 
with  a  full  line  of  examples 
of  their  portable  and  station- 
ary electric  driven  drills, 
grinding  machines  and  ream- 
ers, under  the  supervision  of 
W.  W.  Krooper,  their  sales 
engineer. 

The  Coen  Company,  San 
Francisco,  exhibited  a  com- 
plete fuel  oil-burning  system, 
including  a  duplex  pump, 
their  patent  air  register,  and 
the  1921  model  burner  and 
new  model  cleanable  heater. 
This  exhibit  occupied  booth 
136  under  the  supervision  of 
William  Wampler  and  three 
assistants. 

Crandall  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Ea.st  Bo.ston,  Massa- 
chusetts, displayed  in  booth 
58  an  exhibit  of  photographs 
and  models  of  drydock  and 
marine  railway  installation, 
in  charge  of  -J.  Stuart  Cran- 
dall. There  was  a  great  de- 
mand   for    "What    Does    She 


Chicago, 
116    and 


tills    booth 

Crane    Company, 

filled  two  booths, 
147,  with  a  complete  line  of 
valves  and  fittings  for  ma- 
rine use.  Th  s  exhibit  was 
in  charge  of  F.  C.  Bradburv, 
J.  F.  Duffy,  D.  Morgenthal, 
and  G.  E.  Barker. 

Crane  Packing  Company, 
New  York,  staged  a  most  in- 
teresting exhibit  in  booth 
232,  showing  the  process  of 
packing  surface  condensers. 
In  this  exhibit  actual  dem- 
onstrations and  experiments 
with  various  kinds  of  pack- 
ing were  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  marine  engineers 
and  others  interested  in  the 
behavior  of  surface  condens- 
ers  at   sea.     There  was   also 


exhibited  in  this  booth  a 
complete  line  of  flexible  met- 
allic packings,  the  entire  ex- 
hibit being  under  the  care 
of  .lulian  N.  Walton  and  A. 
W.  Payne. 

M.  T.  Davidson  Company, 
New  York,  exhibited  their 
line  of  marine  pumps,  ash 
ejectors,  and  other  machines. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon 
an  improved  valve  gear  for 
vertical  marine  pumps  which 
is  especially  adaptable  for 
use  with  high  steam  pres- 
sures and  without  internal 
lubrication. 

Diamond  Power  Specialty 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
exhibited  a  full  line  of  work- 
ing models  of  various  marine 
soot  blowers,  including  rear 
and  front  end  blowers  for 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  re- 
volving blower,  valve-in-head 
l)lower,  and  right  angle  drive 
blower  for  watertube  boilers, 
and  samples  of  calorized  and 
nncalorized  metals  which  had 
t)een  tested  at  high  tempera- 
tures. F.  W.  Leahy  and  F. 
W.  Lambert  had  charge  of 
this  exhibit,  which  was  hous- 
ed  in  booth   158. 

Ellcon  Company,  New  York, 
exhibited  a  line  of  special- 
ties in  marine  fittings  in 
booth  127  under  charge  of 
William  Wampler  and  three 
assistants.  This  line  includ- 
ed safety  tread  stepping  for 
engine  and  fire  room  ladders, 
engine  room  grating  and  fire 
room  floor  plates;  enamel 
pipes  for  hand  rail,  special 
metal  for  electric  light  fit- 
tings; curtains  for  steam- 
ships, and  reinforced  flexi- 
ble oil  tubing  for  oil-burn- 
ing furnace  fronts. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  exhibited 
their  oil-burning  engines,  one 
of    200    horsepower    directly 
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reversible  for  direct  connec- 
tion to  propeller  shaft,  one 
of  30  horsepower  directly 
connected  to  generating  set 
for  ship  lighting.  Included 
in  this  exhibit  were  marine 
type  power  pump,  marine 
type  centrifugal  pumj),  and 
a  motor  driven  refrigerating 
machine  of  12-ton  capacity. 
This  exhibit  occupied  booths 
121,  122,  141  and  142,  in 
charge  of  J.  Jernberge  and 
T.   Drennan. 

Foster  Marine  Boiler  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  had 
three  sales  representatives 
in  booth  190  distributing  lit- 
erature on  their  marine  wa- 
tertube boiler  and  exhibiting 
a  few  of  the  specialties  man- 
ufactured by  this  company, 
such  as  keycaps  and  the  spe- 
cial roller  tool  used  in  ap- 
plying these  caps. 

General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  had 
seven  representatives  in 
booth  9,  using  their  space 
only  for  reception  purposes 
and  for  the  distribution  of 
literature. 

Great  Lakes,  Hudson  and 
Atlantic  Waterways  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  occupied 
booths  47,  48  and  49  with  ed- 
ucational displays  of  charts 
showing  the  proposed  im- 
provements in  water  commu- 
nication between  New  York 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
ample  supplies  of  literature 
designed  to  interest  visitors 
in  the  problems  of  the  inter- 
nal waterways  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United 
States. 

Griscom-Russell  Company, 
New  York,  in  booths  112  and 
151  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  Colston  and  A.  S. 
Hoffman  exhibited  a  full  line 
of  their  evaporators,  distill- 
ers, feed  water  heaters,  steam 


Weigh  ■ 


a   very   interesting 


booklet  describing  the  meth- 
ods used  in  estimating  the 
docking  weight  of  any  ves- 
sel, which  Mr.  Stuart  was 
kept  busy  handing  out  to 
visitors. 


Enameled  hand   rails,   safety  treads,   and   other  marine  specialty   fittm;; 
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A    few  heaters,    evaporators,   distillers   and    separators    which    have   become    very    popular    in    American    ships, 

both  naval  and  merchant 


separators,  grease  extractors, 
strainers,  and  oil  coolers. 

Home  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  New  Jer- 
sey, sent  L.  W.  Home  and 
A.  E.  Rackliffe,  who  fitted  up 
booth  199  to  display  the  line 
of  electric  fixtures,  fittings 
and  instruments,  manufact- 
ured by  them  for  the  marine 
trade.  This  line  includes 
mechanical  ships'  telegraphs, 
speaking  tube  fittings,  ther- 
mostats for  fire  alarm  sys- 
tems, running  light  indica- 
tors, cargo  reflectors,  water- 
tight lighting  fixtures,  and 
a  complete  list  of  marine 
wiring  fittings. 

H.  J.  Hush,  New  York,  ex- 
hibited a  varied  line  of  small 
power  machinery  for  use  in 
shipyards,  on  docks,  and  on 
shipboard,  including  engine 
derricks,  with  a  special  com- 
plete hoist  unit  for  New  York 
lighters,  a  5-kilowatt  direct 
connected  lighting  set,  three 
4-cylinder  heavy  duty  gas 
engines,  an  arc  welding  set, 
all  of  which  were  arranged 
in  booth  21  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  H.  J. 
Hush  himself. 

International  Compositions 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  ex- 
hibited their  line  of  anti- 
fouling  and  anti  -  corrosive 
coverings  and  general  ma- 
rine paints  with  attractive 
displays  of  color  cards  and 
a  very  eff'ective  set  of  book- 
lets. This  exhibit  in  booth 
60  was  in  charge  of  F.  W. 
Petry. 


International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  New  York, 
fitted  up  booths  194  and  195 
with  a  portable  moving  pic- 
ture outfit  and  entertained 
hundreds  of  visitors  with 
splendid  pictures  illustrating 
sea  travel. 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  San  Francisco, 
represented  by  Messrs.  Owen 
O'Beirne,  Harry  Cunningham, 
J.  E.  McCauley  and  M.  Ap- 
pleman,  exhibited  in  booth 
230  their  system  for  apply- 
ing oil-burners  to  ships'  gal- 
ley ranges. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany in  booth  114  exhibited 
refrigerating    machines    and 


asbestos  products  for  marine 
purposes,  the  former  of  the 
well  known  Audifren-Sing- 
ram  type  and  the  latter  in- 
cluding the  famous  Johns- 
Manville  Sea  -  Ring  packing, 
Kearsarge  boiler  gaskets,  heat 
insulation  of  the  asbesto- 
sponge  felted  type,  the  vitri- 
bestos  insulation  and  stack 
lining,  air  cell  insulation, 
brine  and  ammonia  pipe  in- 
sulation, anti  -  sweat  insula- 
tion, and  zero  insulation. 
Johns-Manville  refractory  ce- 
ments, monolithic  baffle  walls 
and  Vulcabeston  pump  valves 
were  also  featured.  This  ex- 
hibit was  in  charge  of  R.  F. 
Massa. 


Keasbey  &  Mattison  Com- 
pany, Amber,  Pennsylvania, 
represented  by  L.  L.  Barrett 
and  A.  Hovey-King,  exhibit- 
ed a  general  line  of  asbestos 
textiles  and  particularly  those 
entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  "85  per  cent  magne- 
sia" pipe  and  boiler  cover- 
ings and  marine  gaskets  and 
packings.  The  exhibit  fea- 
tured a  number  of  steam 
pipes  filled  with  steam  under 
pressure  and  with  thermo- 
meters laid  on  the  outside 
of  the  insulating  covering  so 
as  to  indicate  the  respective 
efficiency  of  various  thick- 
nesses and  types  of  heat  in- 
sulating. 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works, 

Frankford,  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  personal  supervis- 
ion of  Albert  Kingsbury  with 
three  assistants  featured  in 
booths  165  and  178  an  ex- 
hibit showing  marine  thrust 
bearings  of  the  Kingsbury 
adjustable  and  equalizing 
type,  with  a  testing  machine 
especially  set  up  to  demon- 
trate  the  operation  of  these 
bearings  and  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  air  lubrication,  where- 
in it  was  shown  that  with 
this  system  there  was  com- 
plete separation  of  bearing 
faces. 

Lee  &  Simmons,  New  York, 
exhibited  in  booth  12  a  com- 
plete set  of  models  and  pho- 
tographs of  the  various  types 
of  vessels  used  in  the  light- 
erage business  in  New  York 
harbor. 

Lunkenheimer  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Brass  and 
composition  valves  and  the 
name  "  Lunkenheimer  "  have 
been  practically  synonymous 
for  many  years  in  American 
marine  practice,  so  that,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected, 
booth    149    featured    mainly 
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y    type   and   size   were   exhibited   here,    the    "Ferrenewo"    line    being   strongly    featured 
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An   ash   hoist  and   a   hand   steering   gear  which   are  built   iur   eiticient   service   under   hard    conditions 


gate,  safety  and  check  valves. 
There  were  in  addition,  how- 
ever, oil  cups,  various  oiling 
devices,  grease  cups,  lubri- 
cators, whistles,  injectors  and 
various  boiler  room  and  en- 
gine room  fittings,  all  under 
the  charge  of  Walter  A.  Rey- 
nolds with  four  other  repre- 
sentatives from  the  sales  de- 
partment. 

Marine  Decking  &  Supply 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania. This  well  known 
marine  supply  house  occu- 
pied booths  200  and  225  with 
W.  L.  Peebles  and  G.  W.  Sel- 
by  in  charge.  Their  exhibit 
featured  tackle  blocks,  shack- 
les and  shives,  and  a  general 
line  of  ship  hardware.  They 
had  also  a  very  attractive 
exhibit  of  decking  and  floor- 
ing. 

Marine  Draftsmen's  Asso- 
ciation, meeting  in  annual 
convention  in  New  York  City, 
made  booth  number  40  their 
headquarters  for  the  week. 
The  booth  was  fitted  up  for 
reception  purposes  only,  and 
many  of  the  visiting  drafts- 
men found  a  keen  interest 
in  comparing  and  analyzing 
the  machines,  fittings,  and 
systems  on  exhibit  in  the  va- 
rious booths. 

iMcrcantile  Specialties 
Company,  New  York,  in  booth 
61  had  an  interesting  exhibit 
showing  the  working  of  a 
safety  port  hole. 

J.  S.  Mundy  Hoisting  En- 
gine Company,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  C.  L.  Mundy, 
president,  and  C.  H.  Foster, 
marine    manager,    staged    in 


booth  132  an  interesting  ex- 
their  hand  steerer.  The 
Mundy  ash  hoist  is  built  to 
United  States  Navy  stand- 
ard requirements  and  is  fit- 
ted with  a  follow-up  gear 
and  an  adjustable  automatic 
stop  so  that  the  bucket  is 
positively  stopped  at  either 
limit  of  the  desired  travel. 
The  hand  steerer  was  de- 
signed to  fill  the  need  for  a 
reliable  hand  gear  for  sail- 
ing vessels  or  for  emergency 


gear  on  steamships.  It  is  a 
right  and  left-hand  screw 
arrangement  with  two  heavy 
bronze  nuts  connected  by 
forged  steel  links  to  the  mas- 
sive cast  steel  cross  arm, 
which  may  be  fixed  by  re- 
movable pins  to  the  cross- 
head  keyed  on  the  rudder 
stock.  The  after  end  of  the 
screw  shaft  is  carried  in  a 
universal  self-aligning  bear- 
ing fitted  with  coil  springs 
hibit  of  their  ash  hoist  and 


to  take  the  shock  of  heavy 
seas. 

National  Malleable  Cast- 
ings Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  had  in  booth  161  three 
representatives  and  au  ex- 
hibit of  several  sizes  of  "Na- 
co"  cast  steel  anchor  chain 
with  shackles  and  swivels, 
and  on  display  a  few  broken 
links,  together  with  micro- 
photographs  to  show  the  crys- 
talline structure  and  charts, 
diagrams  and  tables  showing 
the  results  of  tests  of  cast 
steel  chain. 

Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing    &     Drydock     Company, 

Newport  News,  Virginia,  had 
fitted  up  four  booths  to  rep- 
resent a  full  sized  after- 
bridge  with  cabin  and  open 
deck  space  and  the  usual 
hand  rail.  The  cabin  made 
a  gallery  for  the  display  of 
photographs  and  literature  il- 
lustrating and  describing  the 
harbor  facilities  of  Hampton 
Roads,  and  a  series  of  views 
taken  by  the  Army  Air  Ser- 
vice showing  the  bombing  by 
aircraft  of  old  battleships  of 
the  German  and  American 
navies. 

Albert  T.  Otto  &  Sons,  New 

York,  were  represented  bv 
Stuart  Otto  and  P.  G.  Schill- 
ing. In  booth  155  fitted  up 
as  a  reception  room  they  ex- 
hibited a  very  instructive 
and  complete  line  of  draw- 
ings   and    photographs    illus- 
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NE  of  the  Emergency  Elect  wooden 
steamships  that  may  soon  be  sold  at 
bargain  prices. 


Over  80%  of  these  boats  are  caulked  with 
Stratford  Oakum  which  made  a  war  record  of 
not  a  single  complaint  or  rejection  and  receives 
the  highest  approval  of  both  Lloyd's  and 
American  Bureau; 

Stratford  Oakum  contains  least  waste,  requires 
least  labor,  and  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
caulking  material  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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l)urner  by  a  pump.  A  by- 
pass valve  was  arranged  on 
the  return  line  and  located 
at  a  point  near  the  booth 
rail  so  that  it  could  be  oper- 
ated. This  valve  controlled 
the  quantity  of  fluid  deliver- 
ed at  the  burner  tip.  It  was 
readily  demonstrated  that  the 
Ijurner  gave  perfect  atomi- 
zation  at  all  points  from  15 
per  cent  up  to  full  load. 
There  was  also  a  complete 
burner  and  register  mounted 
on  the  furnace  front  of  a 
marine  boiler. 

Pneumercator  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  had  a  very 
fine  exhibit  showing  various 
types  of  the  Pneumercator 
gauge  for  ships'  draft,  for 
depths  of  liquids  in  tanks, 
and  also  their  electric  whis- 
tle operator.  This  exhibit 
was  housed  in  booth  14  un- 
der the  care  of  Gardner  Cor- 
nett  and  Harry  S.  Parks. 


trating  Diesel  engines  and 
air  compressors. 

Pantasote  Company,  New 
York,  filled  booths  162  and 
181  with  exhibits  of  bulk- 
heads, floor  coverings,  and 
ceilings  made  from  its  pro- 
ducts in  various  attractive 
patterns  and  colorings.  In- 
cluded in  this  exhibit  was  a 
model  ship  stateroom  lined 
with  Vehisote.  This  firm  was 
represented  by  H.  G.  Lake. 

Peabody  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  repre- 
sented by  W.  A.  Ebsen  and 
J.  P.  Leask,  in  booth  154  ex- 
hibited their  new  wide  range 
mechanical  atomizer  fuel  oil 
burner.  This  burner  was  ar- 
ranged to  spray  water  in- 
stead of  fuel  oil  into  a  glass 
box  so  that  its  operation 
could  be  observed  by  all  vis- 
itors. Water  under  constant 
pressure  was  delivered  to  the 


&PERRY   GYROSCOPE  COMPANY 


Power  Specialty   Company, 

New  York,  exhibited  super- 
heaters, featuring  a  complete 
element  with  core  illustrat- 
ing the  method  of  closing 
handhole  openings  in  header. 
.1.  J.  Nelis  and  J.  C.  McKen- 
zie  distributed  much  litera- 
ture describing  this  com- 
pany's   products. 

Row  &  Davis,  Engineers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  filled  booths 
7.3  and  104  with  an  exhibit 
of  evaporators,  feed  water 
heaters,  oil  heaters,  and 
grease  extractors  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  H. 
C.   Davis  and   R.   R.   Row. 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, put  up  a  very  attractive 
exhibit    in    booth    111    under 
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the  supervision  of  P.  David- 
son and  two  assistants,  fea- 
turing brass  tubing  and  es- 
pecially Scovil  Admiralty 
condenser  tubing,  which  is 
made  of  a  special  mixture 
consisting  of  70  per  cent  cop- 
per, 1  per  cent  tin,  and  29 
per  cent  zinc,  mixed  and 
manufactured  into  the  fin- 
ished product  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  conform  with  all 
of  the  highest  specifications 
for  U.  S.  Navy  standards.  A 
very  attractive  booklet,  "Tube 
Facts,"  was  distributed  from 
this  booth. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Company,  Montour 
Falls,  New  York,  exhibited 
a  'li-ton  and  a  1-ton  capac- 
ity overhead  monorail  direct 
lift  hoi.st.  The  booth,  No. 
126,  was  in  charge  of  A.  J. 
Barnes  and  G.  G.  Habershaw. 

The  Show  headquarters  for 
the  American  Society  of  Na- 
val Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  were  in  booth  39. 

S  p  e  r  r  y  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, New  York,  exhibited  a 
gyro-compass  in  actual  oper- 


Brasa    tubing    etii;ctively    diipUyei.1 


ation  in  connection  with  one 
of  their  new  continuous 
course  recorders  and  an  elec- 
tric log.  There  was  also  the 
model  of  a  gyroscopic  stabil- 
izer now  building  for  an  18,- 
000-ton  passenger  liner.  This 
model  was  in  operation  and 
demonstrated  in  a  practical, 
visual  way  the  results  of 
stabilization.  Pictures  of  the 
new  Sperry  compound  Diesel 
engine  and  a  working  exhibit 
of  one  of  the  company's  new 
electric  clutches  were  also 
featured.  This  exhibit  in 
booth  15  was  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Lea  of  the  merchant 
marine  sales  department, 
with   four  assistants. 

Stamford  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Stamford,  Connecticut, 
represented  by  Frank  W. 
Brant,  exhibited  an  interest- 
ing line  of  cooking  ranges 
for  ships'  galleys  in  booth 
No.  226. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  filled 
two  booths.  No.  94  and  No. 
95,    with    examples    of    their 


forced  draft  direct  connected 
steam  driven  fan  units  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  a  5- 
K.  W.  direct  connected  gaso- 
line engine  generating  set, 
a  vertical  steam  engine,  a 
steam  turbine  for  auxiliary 
pump  drive,  and  a  portable 
ventilating  set.  Eugene  B. 
Williams  and  Edward  L.  Mo- 
ran  had  charge  of  this  ex- 
hibit. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  dis- 
played two  very  fine  models 
and  a  large  number  of  pho- 
tographs showing  their  plant 
and  its  products.  They  were 
represented  by  J.  T.  Borden 
and  J.  W.  Hudson. 

Superheater  Company,  New 
York,  exhibited  a  model  of 
their  firetube  superheater  for 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  a  mod- 
el of  their  superheater  as  ap- 
plied to  marine  watertube 
boilers,  a  boiler  feed  pump, 
and  a  pyrometer  for  measur- 
ing steam  temperatui  i>s.  Sev- 
en members  of  the  staff  of 
the  marine  department  of 
this    company    were    detailed 
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to  supervise  this  exhibit  and 
to  make  all  visitors  to  the 
Marine  Show  feel  at  home 
in  New  York. 

Texas  Company,  New  York, 
filled  booth  105  with  an  at- 
tractive line  of  samples  of 
their  marine  lubricants.  Nine 
members  of  their  sales  and 
advertising  departments  were 
on  hand  to  demonstrate  per- 
fect lubrication. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  were  repre- 
sented by  William  H.  Raab 
and  H.  Nightengale.  They 
exhibited  their  famous  model 
of  the  6-section  floating  dry- 
dock  known  as  No.  4  of  the 
Robins  Drydock  &  Repair 
Company,  with  the  model  of 
a  modern  ocean  liner  on  the 
dock.  This  model  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  meas- 
ures 11  feet  6  inches  over- 
all, and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  visit- 
ors. The  Tietjen  &  Lang 
Company  and  the  Tebo  Yacht 
Basin  Company  exhibited  the 
scale  model  of  a  750-H.  P. 
marine  type  Diesel  engine 
fitted  for  electric  drive  and 
a  geared  turbine  drive  in  po- 
sition in  the  engine  room  of 
a  modern  steamship.  There 
was  also  a  12-foot  over-all 
model  of  an  oil-burning  fruit 
and  passenger  liner  recently 
built  at  the  Tebo  plant.  The 
White  Fuel  Oil  Engineering 
Corporation  exhibited  a 
Scotch  marine  boiler  fitted 
with  the  latest  improved 
Todd-White  oil-burning  sys- 
tem. 

United  States  Navy,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  occupied  fif- 
teen booths  with  exhibits  in 
charge  of  Michael  D.  Shaefer, 
including  models  of  various 
types  of  navy  vessels,  paint- 
ings of  historic  deeds,  cita- 
tions, Liberty  motors  and 
propellers,  Lewis,  Browning 
and  Colt  machine  guns,  pho- 
tographs and  charts  showing 
recreational,  athletic,  hygi- 
ene, piloting,  radio  station, 
and  educational   work. 

United  States  Shipping 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
under  the  supervision  of  W. 
W.  Harrison  in  booths  54  to 
57,  exhibited  model  state- 
rooms and  a  full  scale  model 
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of  one  of  the  new  combina- 
tion American  Legion  class 
ShippinK  Hoard   liners. 

Valentine  &  Company,  New- 
York,  staged   an   exhibit   de- 
signed to  show  the  quality  of 
their  varnishes  under  the  ac- 
tion of  hot  and  soapy  water. 
This   consisted  of  a   number 
of  panels  finished  by  Valspar 
and     with     other     varnishes, 
over  each  of  which  a  stream 
of  hot  water  flowed;    also  of 
a    washing    machine    with    a 
glas.s  front  in  which  a  panel 
made    up    in    the   form   of   a 
submarine  and  finished  with 
Valspar   was   subjected   to   a 
continual  spray  of  soapy  wa- 
ter.    There  was  also  a  table 
whose    top    was    finished    in 
strips  of  mahogany,  oak  and 
other  stains  made  by  the  Val- 
entine Company  upon  which 
boiling  water  was  poured  to 
demonstrate    the    ability    of 
these     stains     to     withstand 
such  usage.    This  exhibit  oc- 
cupied   booths   64   and   65   in 
charge  of  Doming  Walker. 

Victor  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, exhibited  its  ash  ejec- 
tor, which  is  operated  by  a 
special  steam  nozzle.  This 
ejector  especially  commends 
itself  in  coal-burning  vessels 
on  account  of  the  small  space 
occupied  in  the  boiler  room, 
the  taking  of  ashes  through 
the  boiler  room  floor  without 
lifting,  the  impossibility  of 
flooding  the  bilge  or  boiler 
room  by  its  use,  as  no  water 
is  employed.  The  Victor  ejec- 
tor will  handle  clinkers  up 
to  5  inches  and  will  dis- 
charge a  ton  of  ash  in  about 


A  full  size  working  model  of  t 

12  minutes  with  one  man 
feeding.  It  is  operated  by 
one  bar  or  rod  which  con- 
trols the  sea  gate,  the  valve 
on  sanitary  water  line,  the 
automatic  valve  on  the  steam 
nozzle,  and  so  interlocks 
every  action  of  the  ejector 
as  to  make  it  positively  fool- 
proof. This  exhibit  in  booth 
191  was  under  the  charge 
of  Eugene  Hahn  and  C.  L. 
Bachman. 

Wager  Furnace  Bridge 
Wall  Company,  New  York, 
exhibited  in  booth  117  their 
patent  bridge  wall  for  ma- 
rine furnaces,  a  large  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  sup- 
plied to  and  are  operating 
in  ships  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  both  for 
the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  for  private  own- 
ers. The  Wager  Furnace 
Bridge    Wall    Company    were 


he  Victor  ejector  which   simplifies  the  handling   of  ashes   in   coal-burning   ships 


represented  by  Louis  F.  Fen- 
wick  and  Alexander  Halley. 
Elisha  Webb  &  Son  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  an  attractive  ex- 
hibit of  galley  equipment  in 
booth  59  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Elisha  Webb. 
This  display  included  steam 
tables,  ranges,  lights  and 
mess  kettles. 

Westinghouse     Electric    & 
Manufacturing     Company, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, filled  six  booths  under 
the  supervision  of  W.  H. 
Easton,  with  a  display  of 
their  marine  products.  One 
novel  feature  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  items  of  the 
entire  exhibition  was  the 
wireless  receiving  set  with 
loud  speaking  attachment 
which  transmitted  to  exposi- 
tion visitors  the  marine  news, 
concerts  and  other  messages 
as  broadcasted  by  the  West- 
inghouse Company's  high- 
power  radio  station  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.     In  this  ex- 


hibit also  were  many  models 
of  turbine  gears,  turbines, 
Diesel  electric  equipment, 
electric  deck  machinery,  and 
a  moving  picture  exhibit 
showing  the  manufacture  of 
marine  machinery  in  the 
company's  shops. 

C.  H.  Wheeler  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  exhibited  many 
types  of  air  pumps,  condens- 
er pumps  and  their  accesso- 
ries, and  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  their  dynamometer 
especially  adapted  for  test- 
ing Diesel  engines.  This  was 
in  booth  1.3  under  the  super- 
vision of  C.  H.  Lang. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 
chinery Corporation,  New 
York,  occupied  booth  146  and 
were  represented  bv  W.  A. 
Gather,  M.  L.  Katzenstein 
and  four  other  members  of 
their  sales  organization.  They 
exhibited  a  number  of  types 
of  centrifugal  and  vertical 
simplex  and  duplex  pumps 
for  marine  boiler  and  con- 
denser service. 
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The  Best  Sport  on  Shipboard  Can  be  Had  with  a  CRAIG 

Golfmeter 


Excerpt  from   Denver   Post,   Denver.  Colo.,   Nov.   2nd,    1921: 

YOU  NEED  NOT  GIVE  UP  GOLF  IF 
YOU'RE  AT  SEA 


Liners  have  many  ways  of  amusing  passengers 


"Coif  has  been  reduced  lo  ihe  deck  accommodaiions 
hy  means  of  a  sivivel  device,  a  captive  ball  atlacbcd 
b\)  cable  to  ihe  sivivel  and  a  meter  which  faithfully 
records  the  distance  travelled  b\)  the  ball  under  the 
impetus  of  the  golfer's  stroke." 


THESE  SHIPS  HAVE  RECENTLY   INSTALLED  THEM: 


Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 
San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Hawkeye  State 
S.  S.  Golden  State 
S.  S.  Hoosier  State 
S.  S.  Empire  State 

590  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Matson  Line 
San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Maui 

S.  S.  Matsonia 

S.  S.  Buckeye  State 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
S.  S.  Co. 
San  Francisco 
S.  S.  Taiyo  Maru 
S.  S.  Siberia  Maru 
S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru 
S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru 
S.  S.  Korea  Maru 


CRAIG  GOLFMETER  COMPANY 


Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
Seattle 

S.  S.  Silver  State 
U.  S.  S.  Tennessee 
U.S.  S.Nevada 
U.S.  S.Idaho 


51  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


EFFICIENCY  and  ECONOMY 

The  operation  of  your  vessel  to- 
day must  be  on  a  basis  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 
To  compete  in  the  world's  trade 
every  effort  must  be  exerted  to 
speed  up  your  vessel. 
Economy     of     operation     is     a 
prime  factor,  but  false  economy 
pays  no  dividends. 
Twenty  -  two      large      operating 
companies   of   the   world's   mer- 
chant  marine    are   enjoying    the 
efficiency   and    economy    of    the 
Sperry   Gyro-Compass. 
Note   the  steering  on   the  Gyro- 
Compass  Recorder  Chart. 
The     experienced     helmsman 
steered  a  strai.e;ht  cour.'^c  from  8 
A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  when  the  wheel 
was   turned   over  to  a  beginner, 
who   allowed   the  vessel   to   yaw 
hadly    and    could    not    hold    her 
on   her  course. 

The  watch  officer  failed  to  tak-e 
notice  until  11 :2.S  A.M.,  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  chan.^e 
the  course  to  25.'?  for  twenty 
minutes  to  bring  the  vessel  back 
lo  the  desired  position. 
Let  us  supply  you  with  fact.-j 
regarding  the  Kfliciency  and 
Economy  of  Tlu-   Sperry   Gyro- 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


PLEASE    MENTION    PACIFIC   MARINE    REVIEW    WHEN    VOU    WRITE 
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ANYWHERE  °t'c  PACIFIC 
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Operating    the 

LARGEST  fLEET  ON  THE  PACIEIC 

UNDER   THE   AMERICAN    FLAG 


PUGET   SOUND-TRANS   PACIFIC   SERVICE 

f'f,i"l'\  ''""I"*-"'  ;,",^'«-  'freight  an, I  ,.a.sL„gcrs)  between 
luge  Sound  and  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
Mamla    *Da.ren,     *Vladivostok.     *Singapore.       ("Freight    only 


y.) 


CHINA-JAVA  FEEDER   SERVICE 


gg  Regular  service  (freight  only)  between  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon, 
gp  Singapore.  Samarang.  Soerabaia.  Batavia  and  way  ports  con- 
pg    necting   at   Hong   Kong   with    Puget    Sound    trans-Pacifi 


ervices.    ^= 


PUGET  SOUND-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Tri-weekly     service     (freight     and     passengers)     between     Seattle 

I',Vi"'^-.^i"°"^.  =""•    Vancouver  and    San    Francisco     Los  An 
gcles   and    San    Diego. 


^=      CISCO. 


COLUMBIA    RIVER-CALIFORNIA    SERVICE 

rough    weekly    service    (freight   and    passengers)    between    Port- 

Re",^u^a"r  l„/,'rs"  '"''  ff  ^■,""'^'5"'  ^"^  Anfeles  and  San  D  ego. 
Kegular  local  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Portland 
and   Astoria   and   Marshfield.   Coos    Bay.  ^Eurika   and    San    F?"^' 


CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

FVequent    service    (freight    and    passengers)    between    San     Frpn 
Cisco   and   Los   Angeles  and   San  Diego.  ""■'"«"    »an    iran- 

INTERCOASTAL  SERVICE 

c'omT";.ortIand''V:''r"    (freight    only)     between    Seattle.    Ta- 
Ph'!ladelVra'.='t-ew'='Yo;k"a"n7^?o?t'ifnd':°l,e^"«^'"^"''    ■^°"-' 

PUGET  SOUND-ALASKA  SERVICE 
ROUND-THE-WORLD   SERVICE 


GENERAL   OFFICES: 


NEW  YORK:     17   State   Street 

"iS^SS-      '''2   South    Clark    Street 
SEATTLE:     L.   C.   Smith    Bldg 

SoS^AMrt^.S?.^      n.2.  Market    Street 

"4S       -'-"-"'Ve^f-    ^^'- 
TACOMA:     Rust    Buildlne 

SHANGHAI:     Cor.    Kiangse   &    Nanking 

"rr™h  "'''"-^°"  ^i^'^^^^s^ 

Passenger  Tr\ff^  Manager  FreipltV^'^'';."'^ 

l-reight  Traffic  Manager 
75   INDIVIDUAL  ADMIRAL   LINE  AGENCIES 

'"  S'r«le"m"e;.'tt   ^l^!^..^ti:.^^:^^li^  I^I^^J^,!^^- 

Ulllllllllllllllillllliiinii II tiiiiiii nil II ti, , ....'^  "   ^'"ena. 
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Trade  Literature 


liullctin  No.  3A,  James  How- 
den  &  Company  of  America. 

A  six-page  folder  describ- 
ing the  Howden  double-act- 
ing, high-speed,  forced  lubri- 
cation, enclosed  steam  en- 
gine, as  especially  adapted  for 
direct  coupling  to  electric 
generators  for  ship  lighting. 

These  engines  can  be  sup- 
plied separately  or  directly 
coupled  on  a  common  bed- 
plate to  direct  current  125 
to  250  volt  generators.  They 
are  manufactured  in  eight 
sizes,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  7 1/2  to  20  kilowatts. 

James  Howden  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
began  the  manufacture  of 
this  engine  about  eighteen 
years  ago  in  shops  especially 
built  tor  that  purpose.  The 
engine  at  first  was  used  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with 
the  Howden  system  of  forced 
draft  in  driving  fans  for 
supplying  air  to  the  furnaces 
of  marine  boilers.  Its  use 
was  gradually  extended  to 
ventilation  and  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power,  and 
thousands  of  these  engines 
are  now  in  use  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  fall  of  1918 
James  Howden  &  Company 
of  America,  Inc.,  established 
a  plant  at  Wellsville,  New 
York,  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  engine  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  connection  with  their 
forced-draft  system. 

The  manufacture  is  .stand- 
ardized under  the  limit  gauge 
system.  All  surfaces  are  de- 
signed so  as  to  give  ample 
areas  and  extremely  low 
working  pressures,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  re- 
newal of  the  crosshead  slip- 
per due  to  wear.  The  idea 
of  James  Howden  &  Com- 
pany in  manufacturing  these 
generating  sets  for  the  ma- 
rine trade  is  that  the  use  of 
the  same  size  and  type  en- 
gine for  lighting  and  for 
forced  draft  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  marine  enginee'- 
to  get  along  with  a  smaller 
stock  of  spare  parts. 

The  illustration  on  the 
cover  of  the  bulletin  shows 
eight  15-kilowatt  and  110- 
volt  .500  R.  P.  M.,  D.  C.  gen- 
erating sets  supplied  on  one 
order  to  the  Kiangnan  Dock 
&  Engineering  Works,  Shang- 
hai, China,  for  use  on  ships 
building  by  that  vard  for 
the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 


Specialized  Pipe  Service  — 
American  Spiral  Pipe 
Works,  Chicago. 

An  eight  -  page,  profusely- 
illustrated  folder  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  A- 
merican  spiral  pipe  and  il- 
lustrating some  typical  in- 
stallations. This  product  has 
been  largely  use(l  in  hydro- 
electric power  station  work, 
city  water  works,  and  dredg- 
ing operations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  various  South 
American  countries,  and  Eu- 
rope. 

The  American  Spiral  Pipe 
Works'  specialty  is  spiral- 
riveted,  pressure  pipe.  In 
developing  joints  for  this 
pipe  they  have  produced  a 
very  excellent  pipe  flange  of 
forged  steel  which  they  can 
supply  to  order  in  any  size 
or  weight.  They  also  "manu- 
facture an  excellent  quality 
of  lap-welded  steel  pipe.  Our 
readers  will,  however,  be 
more  interested  in  their  cor- 
rugated furnaces  for  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  many  of  which 
have  shown  excellent  service 
qualities  at  sea  in  the  boil- 
ers of  ships  built  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board. 


Bulletin  No.  15— The  Silent 
Hoist  Company,  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

A  six-page  folder  featur- 
ing two  self-contained  en- 
gine -  driven  hoisting  units, 
the  Model  D-5  friction  drum 
hoist  and  the  Model  D-10 
vertical  capstan  winch.  The 
Silent  Hoist  Company  are  the 
pioneer  manufacturers  of 
worm-drive  in  this  class  of 
machinery. 

The  5-horsepower  gas  en- 
gine-driven friction  drum 
hoist  illustrated  in  this  fold- 
er is  a  self-contained  unit  on 
a  single  bedplate  consisting 
of  a  5-horsepower  new-way 
air  -  cooled  gasoline  engine 
connected  by  a  silent  chain 
clrive,  a  worm  and  worm 
wheel,  to  the  hoisting  drum. 
The  drum  has  a  capacity  for 
500  feet  of  one-half  inch  ca- 
ble. At  a  line  speed  of  100 
feet  per  minute  the  engine 
will  give  a  1600-pound  pull 
on  the  rope.  Over-all  dimen- 
sions are  25  by  69  inches. 
The  weight  of  the  unit  is 
1100  pounds.  This  same  unit 
can  be  furnished  geared  for 
a  4000-pound  lift  at  40  feet 
per  minute. 
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The  vertical  capstan,  Mod- 
el GT-10,  has  practically  the 
same  specifications  as  the 
friction  drum  hoist,  with  the 
exception  that  the  worm 
wheel  is  mounted  on  a  verti- 
cal shaft  driving  a  vertical 
capstan  head  with  a  lifting 
capacity  of  one  ton  on  a  sin- 
gle line  of  50  feet  per  min- 
ute. This  machine  makes  a 
very  efficient  hoisting  or 
hauling  unit  for  riggers, 
wreckers,  house  movers,  or 
general  contractors. 


inches  the  Goes  Wrench  Com- 
pany manufacture  a  key  mod- 
el. This  was  first  developed 
and  is  still  very  largely  used 
for  handling  work  in  reseat- 
ing large  valves.  The  72- 
inch  size  has  a  maximum  jaw 
opening  of  I21/4  inches.  This 
extreme  size  was  taken  off 
the  manufacturing  list  as  a 
war  conservation  measure 
and  has  not  been  returned 
to  stock.  Specifications  and 
deliveries  on  this  or  larger 
sizes  can  be  had  on  request. 


Coes  Genuine  Screw  Wrench- 
es— The  Coes  Wrench  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass. 

Eighty  years  ago  Loring 
Coes  invented  the  original 
screw  wrench,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  he 
and  his  descendants  have 
been  making  wrenches  of 
quality  for  the  mechanics 
not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  of  practically  the  entire 
world. 

At   this   late   day   it   seems 
to  be  superfluous  to  be  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  a  technical  journal  to 
such    a   standard   product   as 
the  Coes  wrench.    There  have, 
however,    been    constant    im- 
provements   in    this    product, 
among  them  being  the   steel 
handle    wrench    especially 
adapted  for  heavy  duty.    This 
wrench  is  becoming  the  stand- 
ard equipment  of  many  rail- 
roads and  mining  companies 
and  is  practically  a  weather- 
proof, foolproof,  unbreakable 
tool.     The  bar  and  head  are 
of  special  steel,  finished   hot 
and  water  -  forged,  carefully 
heat    treated,    and    with    all 
wearing    surfaces    hardened. 
The  jaw  is  a  semi-steel  cast- 
ing in  one  piece.     The  screw 
with    its   knurled    head    is    in 
one   piece,   the   thread    being 
especially  designed  of  ample 
section     to    withstand     hard 
usage.      A    ball    race    is    ma- 
chined   on    the    head    of    the 
screw  to   take   a  ball   set   in 
a  socket  in  the  bar.     This  ball 
race  is  polished,  and  the  ball 
is  standard  steel  ball  such  as 
is  used  in  ball  bearings.    The 
handle  is  a  semi-steel  casting 
of    special    design,    the    hole 
for   the   bar   being   broached 
to  a  drive  fit  and  the  handle 
being   fitted    under  pressure. 
Comparative  tests  have  shown 
that  this   wrench   will   stand 
a    greater    strain    than    any 
screw   wrench    made.     Eight 
sizes  are  manufactured,  rang- 
ing from  4  to  21  inches. 
For  larger  sizes   up  to   72 


Kolster  Radio  Compass  and 
Position  Finder  —  Bulletin 
No.  12A  of  the  Federal 
Telegraph  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Much  attention  has  been 
given  recently  by  navigation 
experts  to  the  safeguarding 
of  ships  and  their  passen- 
gers while  navigating  in  fog. 
Light  and  sound  signals  from 
United  States  lighthouses  and 
lightships  have  proved  ex- 
tremely unreliable  in  dense 
fog,  and  it  is  proposed  un- 
der the  Kolster  system  that 
automatic  radio  stations  be 
installed  on  lightships,  at 
lighthouses,  and  in  various 
situations  in  the  vicinity  of 
harbor  entrances  and  dan- 
gerous channels.  These  ra- 
dio stations  would  send  out 
characteristic  signals  in  the 
same  way  that  lighthouses 
now  send  out  flashes  of  light. 
Fog  is  no  barrier  to  a  radio 
signal.  Vessels  equipped  with 
radio  compass  can  under  the 
Kolster  system  immediately 
get  the  bearing  and  the  ap- 
proximate distance  of  the 
sources  of  these  radio  sig- 
nals. 

It  is  true  that  under  the 
present  navy  system  vessels 
can  get  their  bearings  from 
the  naval  radio  stations,  but 
to  do  so  they  are  dependent 
on  two  or  more  operators 
ashore  and  are  liable  to  in- 
terference caused  by  many 
ships  trying  to  get  bearings 
from  the  same  station.  With 
the  radio  compass  aboard  the 
vessel  and  automatic  radio 
signals  coming  in  from  the 
lighthouse  or  lightship  of 
known  location  any  number 
of  vessels  can  simultaneous- 
ly establish  their  position 
without  interference  or  de- 
lay. Radio  compass  bearings 
can  be  taken  with  the  Kol- 
ster radio  compass  as  easily 
and  as  quickly  as  they  can 
by  nelorus  sighting. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  in- 
stallation  of  this  system   on 
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"n  EINFORCED  by  wide 
-*-^  experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE   MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND   AUXILIARIES 

MARINE   REPAIRS 
OF   ANY   CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON   &   STEEL  WORKS 

Portland.  Oregon,  U.  S.  A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Otfice 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The   Mcintosh    &    Seymour   Diesel-engincd    motorship    Ccthana 


shipboard  is  so  small  when 
compared  with  the  benefits 
■which  may  be  derived  that 
it  would  seem  the  part  of  or- 
dinary commercial  sense  for 
€very  shipowner  to  seriously 
consider  this  system  as  part 
■of  the  navigation  equipment 
of  his  vessel.  No  special 
training  is  required  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  in- 
stallation on  shipboard  or 
that  in  the  lighthouse  or 
lightship. 


Achievement  in  Motorships — 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Cor- 
poration, Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  forty-page  book  profuse- 
ly illustrated  and  bound  in 
parti-colored  pressboard  with 


gold  stampings,  setting  forth 
the  Diesel  engine  as  built  by 
the  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Cor- 
poration and  applied  by  them 
to  marine  propulsion. 

The  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
Corporation  have  been  build- 
ing engines  since  1885.  In 
stationary  steam  engines  of 
large  sizes  this  company  was 
probably  more  successful 
than  any  other  firm  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1913,  recognizing  the 
tremendous  advantages  of  the 
Diesel  principle  in  prime 
movers,  the  firm  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Aktie- 
bolaget  Diesels  Moterer  of 
Stockholm  to  build  Diesel  en- 
gines from  the  designs  of  this 
Swedish    firm.      In   these   de- 


signs Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
embodied  certain  features 
which  were  known  to  them 
to  be  advantageous  in  Amer- 
ican practice.  From  the  first 
in  their  Diesel  engine  prac- 
tice for  marine  use  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  have  built  only 
slow-speed  4  -  cycle  engines. 
There  are  now  in  service 
equipped  with  these  engines 
24  ships,  all  of  which  have 
given  excellent  results  in  op- 
eration even  under  adverse 
sea  conditions. 

The  present  plant  at  Au- 
burn covers  12  acres,  has  di- 
rect track  connections  with 
both  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
way  systems,    and   is   so    ar- 


ranged that  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  received  at  one  end 
of  the  plant  and  passed 
through  the  various  process- 
es of  manufacture  until  the 
finished  parts  are  assembled, 
the  engine  erected  and  test- 
ed, and  the  complete  product 
shipped  from  the  other  end 
of  the  plant  with  a  minimum 
of  handling  of  materials. 

The  firm  is  especially  proud 
of  its  foundry,  which  is  of 
the  daylight  pattern,  the 
walls  being  entirely  of  glass, 
and  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  and  efficient 
molding  machinery  for  turn- 
ing out  the  high-grade  of 
iron  castings  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  successful 
manufacture  of  Diesel  en- 
gines. 
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Above  is  shown  one  end  of  the  lounging  room  of  the  S.  S.  America  as 
reconditioned  by  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company,  Below,  a  group 
of  gears  and  blanks  at  the  shop  of  the  Pacific  Gear  &  Toool  Works.  Note : 
We  know  very  well  that  this  illustration  is  on  edge.  We  placed  it  that  way 
to    attract    attention. 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


THE  NIPPONjYUSEN  KAISHA 


IN  the  October  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  we  published  an 
article  telling  a  little  of  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  which  had  then  re- 
cently celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  its  Seattle  services.  The 
following  additional  detailed  infor- 
mation may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

The  S.  S.  Mikke  Maru,  Captain 
Young,  sailed  from  Yokohama  for 
Seattle  August  5,  1896,  stopping  at 
Honolulu  for  two  days  for  coaling 
and  arriving  at  Seattle  three  p.  m. 
August  31,  1896,  at  the  old  Arling- 
ton dock.  She  sailed  from  Seattle 
on  her  return  trip  to  Japan  at  one 
p.  m.  September  6,  1896.  Since  1896 
the  N.  Y.  K.  has  maintained  regular 
freight  and  passenger  service  to 
and  from  Japan. 

From  1896  to  the  present  time 
a  total  of  608  steamers  of  3,732,149 
gross  tons  have  arrived  at  Seattle 
under  the  N.  Y.  K.  flag,  while  593 
vessels  of  3,657,149  gross  tons  have 
sailed  from  Seattle.  The  total  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  N.  Y.  K. 
steamers  is  1201  vesels  of  7,389,298 
gross  tons.  By  way  of  comparison, 
this  total  gross  tonnage  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  total  gross  tonnage 
of  all  American  seagoing  merchant 
vessels  of  500  gross  tons  and  over 
employed  in  foreign  trade  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1919. 

The  cargo  carried  during  this 
period  amounted  to  over  2,500,000 
tons  of  the  imports  and  3,000,000 
tons  of  exports,  or  a  total  of  5,500,- 
000  tons.    To  obtain  the  significance 


steamer    employed    on    the    Seattle-  Aborigines    Punitive   Expedition   Af- 

Orient   Line.    The   total    number   of  fairs   he  found  himself  in  a  ridicu- 

passengers  carried  by  vessels  of  this  lous    situation    because    the    expedi- 

company   to   and   from   Seattle   num-  tionary    forces    were    ready    for    de- 

ber  over  140,000.    This  is  equivalent  parture,  and  no  provision  had  been 

to  over  one-third  of  the  present  pop-  made    by    him    for    vessels    to    take 

,    , .           j^    o     4.fi         _    +u„    „..oc,o„f  them  across  the  intervening  sea.   For 

ulation    of    Seattle    or    the    present  ,1,     t„„„,i    a^^^;„„„ 

this  purpose  he  chartered  American 

population  of  Spokane  plus  one-third  ^^^^^   British   ships   but   was   immedi- 

of    Tacoma's    population.      Standing  ^tely    stopped    in    the    use    of    these 

single    file,    these   passengers    would  ships    by    protests   from   the    British 

form  a  line  over  fifty-three  miles  in  and  American  governments,  the  Isl- 


length. 

During  the  period  that  the  N.  Y. 
K.  has  conducted  business  in  Se- 
attle many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  this  city.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  expenditures  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  over  $4,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  taxes  alone. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  this 
amalgamation  of  companies  is  given 
in  a  reported  interview  with  Vis- 
count Okuma,  who  states  that  when 
he  went  down  to  Nagasaki  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  president  of  the  Formosan 


and  of  Formosa  being  at  that  time 
Chinese  territory.  The  captains  were 
ordered  by  their  respective  ambassa- 
dors not  to  lend  their  ships  for  such 
a  purpose.  Okuma  thereupon  deter- 
mined without  the  consent  of  his 
government  to  purchase  several  of 
the  American  steamers.  This  move 
was  afterward  endorsed  by  his  own 
government  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  criticism. 

The  point  that  we  wish  to  make 
is  that  in  the  mind  of  Okuma  this 
incidental  purchase  of  foreign  ves- 
sels was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  Japanese  seafaring  business, 
which  eventually  developed  into  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 


Air  Seasoning 

A  Study  of  Its  Application  in  the  Lumber  Business 


I 


N  co-operation  with  the  sawmills 

and      wood      utilization      plants 

throughout     the      country,      the 

Forest      Products      Laboratory, 

Madison,    Wisconsin,    is    organizing 

an   extensive   field   study   on   the   air 


heights,  the  spacings  of  boards  in 
layers,  the  heights  of  pile  founda- 
tions, and  the  directions  of  piling 
with  relation  to  prevailing  winds 
and  yard  alleyways. 

The    study    is    expected   to    decide 


seasoning  of  wood.  This  study,  it  whether  from  a  business  standpoint 
is  believed,  will  be  of  extreme  in-  lumber  should  be  dried  partly  at 
terest   to   the    lumber   manufacturer     the  mill  and  partly  at  the  plant  of 


and  to  the  wood-using  industries. 
The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  pil- 
ing practice  which  will  result  in  the 
fastest  drying  rates  consistent  with 
the  least  depreciation  of  stock,  the 
least  amount  of  required  yard  space. 


of    this    figure,    it    is    interesting    to      and   the    least   handling   costs.      The 


note  that  the  weight  of  the  forty- 
two-story  L.  C.  Smith  building  is 
32,650  tons,  and  the  service  by  N.  Y. 
K.  vessels  to  and  from  the  Orient 
in  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  is 
equivalent  to  moving  the  Smith 
building  to  or  from  the  Orient  170 
times. 

The  regular  passenger  service  of 
the  N.  Y.  K.  was  inaugurated  with 
the  arrival  of  the  S.  S.  Kamakura 
Maru,  June  26,  1901.  Previous  to 
this  time  a  few  passengers  were  car- 
ried, but  the  S.  S.  Kamakura  Maru 


study  will  be  carried  on  concur- 
rently on  both  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods. All  the  important  commer- 
cial woods  of  the  United  States  will 
eventually    receive    consideration. 


utilization,  or  whether  it  should  be 
completely  dried  at  the  mill.  The 
data  collected  will  also  go  a  long 
way  toward  showing  whether  air 
seasoning  or  kiln  drying  is  the  more 
profitable. 

A  tentative  working  plan  of  the 
air  seasoning  study  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, and  copies  are  being  sent 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
lumber  and  wood-using  associations. 


est     results     under     given     climatic 
conditions.      The    new    project    will 
furnish  a  comparison  of  the  effects 
was     the     first     regular     passengerof   such   piling  variables   as    sticker 


The  air  seasoning  of  wood   is   an  state  foresters,  forest  school   heads, 

old  practice.     No  systematic  attempt  and    others    eminently    qualified    to 

has    ever    been    made,    however,    to  comment  on  the  plan, 

work   out   the    exact    conditions    un-  Co-operation   in  the  air  seasoning 

der   which   drying   time   and   drying  study  is  being  offered  on  every  side, 

costs  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  yet  the  plants  at  which  the  work 

It   is   not   actually   known   which   of  will  actually  be  done  have  not  been 

the    numberless    methods    of    piling  definitely    chosen,    but    the    extreme 

will  give  the  quickest  and  the  cheap-  interest  already  manifested  indicates 


that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing co-operation  with  plants 
ideal  for  the  study.  Actual  field 
work  will  soon  be  well  under  way. 
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BALL  MILLS  AND  CRUSHERS 

Built  at  a  Southern  California  Marine  Engine  Shop 


I 


THE  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works'  ball  mill  is  a 
new  departure  in  the 
construction  of  this 
class  of  machinery  in  the 
feature  that  the  mill  shell 
and  heads  and  gears  are  of 
steel  castings  instead  of  cast 
iron.  The  trunnions  upon 
which  the  mill  revolves  are 
extra  large  in  diameter,  giv- 
ing a  long  life  to  these  bear- 
ings. All  parts  are  built 
heavy  and  strong  in  order 
to  make  a  machine  that  will 
give  long  service  under  se- 
vere working  conditions  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  repairs 
and  attendant  shut-downs. 

The  ball  mill  is  the  most 
modern  and  approved  type 
of  machine  for  fine  grinding 
ores  for  treatment  by  the 
cyanide  or  other  leaching 
process  and  for  concentrat- 
ing by  gravity  or  floatation 
and  for  fine  grinding  cement 
clinker. 

The  barrel  of  the  mill  is 
lined  with  renewable  steel 
wearing  plates  and  hard  steel 
balls  are  used  for  crushing 
and  grinding.  These  balls  as 
a  rule  are  about  5  inches  di- 


Cast   steel   ball   mill   built   by   the   Llewellyn    Iron   Works   of   Los   Angeles   for    the    Arizona    Standard    Copper 

Company,     This   mill    weighs    30    tons 


ameter,  but  the  correct  size 
to  use  is  determined  by  the 
hardness  of  the  ore  or  rock 
to  be  ground. 

The  ball  mill  illustrated  is 
6  feet  diameter  by  6  feet 
long  and  has  a  capacity  for 
crushing  about  300  tons  of 
ordinary  ore  from  ' :;  inch 
size  to  24  mesh  in  24  hours. 

The  crusher  shown  is  of 
the  Blake  type  and  is  of  all 
steel  construction.  The  de- 
sign  of  this   crusher  embod- 


ies some  new  features  among 
which  is  the  system  of  lu- 
brication. The  bearings  are 
provided  with  large  grease 
cups  which  are  cast  integral 
with  the  parts  they  lubri- 
cate. This  prevents  their 
ball  mills  in  all  commercial 
and  customary  sizes  from 
being  knocked  or  rattled  00". 
A  grease  pressure  of  several 
hundred  pounds  per  square 
inch  may  be  attained  which 
insures  forcing  dirt  and  old 
grease  out  of  the  bearings 
and  new  grease  in. 

The    system    of    jaw-plates 


is  worthy  of  attention,  inas- 
much as  the  jaws  are  so 
placed  in  the  crusher  that 
both  jaws  are  alike  and  of 
such  construction  that  from 
two  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  jaw  plate  material  can  be 
worn  out  than  with  crushers 
of  the  standard  design. 

The  crusher  illustrated  has 
a  jaw  opening  18  inches  by 
24  inches. 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works  is 
building  these  crushers  and 
the  smallest  to  the  largest 
commercially   practicable. 


Two    views   of    an    all    steel    ore    crusher    built    by  the    Llewellyn    Iron    Wo'ks     of    Los    Angeles    for    the    Arizona     Standard     Copper     Company. 

This    crusher    weighs    20    tons 
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The  photographs  s  h  o  w  n 
were  taken  from  machines 
designed  and  built  by  Llew- 
ellyn Iron  Works  for  the  Ari- 
zona Standard  Copper  Com- 
pany,   near    Bouse,    Arizona, 


where  the  mining  company 
has  a  very  large  body  of 
copper  ore  of  exceptional 
values  which  can  be  leached. 
The  machinery  will  be  usejl 
in  connection  with   a  copper 


leaching  plant  which  is  now 
being  built  in  which  the  ore 
will  be  ground  to  the  re- 
quired fineness  and  the  cop- 
per leached  out  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  precip- 


itated on  scrap  iron  or  elec- 
trolytically. 

The  ball  mill  weighs  about 
thirty  tons  and  the  crusher 
about  twenty  tons. 


TIM 


vNdTIDE 


WAIT  FOR    NOV 


ISUBANCE 


TO  BE  PO 

•  DOITKOW 


-DRIVEN  ASHORE- 

WHEN  THIS  HAPPENStYOU 
WILL  FEEL  NO  WORRY 
IF  YOUR  INSURANCE 
IS   IN  THE  HANDS  OF 

C.H.WILLIAMSONS 

322  CALIFORNIA  ST.    SAN  FRANCISCO- 


MARINE  COPPER  WORK 

Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders,  shipowners  and  the  marine  trade  in 
general  have  learned  that  their  requirements  are  satisfactorily 
handled  by  the  modern  manufacturing  plant  which  is  specializ- 
ing on  Marine  Copper  Work- 

C.  W.   SMITH  COPPER  WORKS 

la   WasH,n..on   Street  ^^^    ,,^,ciSCO         '"'''""""    ""^"^   "" 


di^i^^ 


"^SB, 


1) 


CAM,  CRANK 
STEAMSHIP 
SHAFTING,  SHOES 
AND  DIES,  PUL- 
VERIZING BALLS 


OIL  AND  WATER 

WELL  MACHINERY 

TOOLS  AND 

SUPPLIES 


OAKLAND 


EDWIN  FORREST  FORGE_COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MARINE    WELDING    COMPANY 

IVI  M  n   I    1^   »-  "'^^    pEORo     CALIFORNIA 

Barge  on  Call  Beside  Your  Ship  Day  and  Night 
^^^^Vno^"^^  WELDING  MARINE  BOILER  WOmOX^PEC|AlTY 

ELECTRIC     ***-•- 


■1 
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LiDGERWOOD 
SERVICE 


follows  the  winch 
at  work. 


It  is  prompt,  satisfactory  and  far-reaching 


FOR  INSTANCE: 

S.  S.  "Somme"  in  New  York  was  due  to  leave  port  on  January  12th,  Order  received  over 
the  telephone  at  1 0.00  A.  M.  January  1 2th  for  a  complete  set  of  winch  spares.  Before  5 
o'clock  that  afternoon  the  parts  were  delivered  to  the  "Somme." 

S.  S.  "Sunewco"  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  needed  two  connecting  rods.  We  received  the  order  at 
New  York  office  on  March  1  1  th  at  noon  and  telegraphed  our  Norfolk  agents  to  supply  con. 
necting  rods  from  stock.      Rods  delivered  to  ship  early  next  morning. 

XT     ■      ^    We   have  stocks  of  repair    parts    for  our    No.    1917  ship's 
Al  VIC  •    ^inch  at  our  offices  in  the  following  ports: 


NEW  YORK 
Lidgerwrood  Manufacturing  Co. 

BOSTON 
Hubbard,  Floyd  Co.,  Inc. 

NORFOLK 
John  D-  Weatbrook,  Inc. 

JACKSONVILLE 
D.  J.  Garrison  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
N.  B.  Livermore  &  Co. 

SEATTLE 
Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO 

Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Lidgerwood,  Ltd. 


Send  for  our  "Winch  Part  List.      It  illustrates  every  part  of  the  winch. 

When  you  have  to  order  a  Lidgerwood  repair  part  it  will  fit.  Your  deck  engineer  makes  the 
replacement.  Lidgerwood  ship's  winches  are  built  on  the  duphcate  part  system,  and  are  inter- 
changeable.    Parts  are  built  from  jigs  and  templates. 

All  you  need  do  is  send  us  name  of  part  wanted,  and  serial  number  OF  WINCH  which 
is  STAMPED  (not  cast)  on  edge  of  rear  cyhnder  head.      Do  not  send  number  cast  on  part. 

TELEPHONE  OR  WIRE  NEAREST  OFFICE! 

LIDGERWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

96  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Branches.— Chicago,  Cleveland,  Datroit,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Seattle, 

Los  Angeles.    London,  England 


lY 
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